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BASSANTIN,  or  BASSINTOUN.  JAMES,  son 
of  the  *  Laird  of  Basaintin  in  tho  Mem,'  (Merse  ?)  {Biog, 
Brit.)  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled, bat  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  Of  his  personal  life  we  know  no- 
thing, but  that  he  was  addicted  to  astrology,  and  gave  Sir 
Robert  Melville  (see  his  memoirs  or  Bioe.  Brit.)  some  pre- 
dictions a  little  aifter  the  time  of  Queen  Mary's  escape  into 
England.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1562  and  died  1566. 
(See  Astronomy,  and  place  the  date  there  given,  1557,  in 
brackets ;  it  is  the  date  of  publication  of  a  work.)  He  was 
of  Murray's  party,  and  a  zealous  Protestant. 

He  wrote  various  works,  as  follows:—!.  Paraphrase  9ur 
r Astrolabe,  Lyons,  1555,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1617.  2.  Ma- 
thrmatica  GeneihUaca,  3.  De  Mathesi  in  Oenere.  4.  il/tt- 
sica  secundum  Platonem.  5.  Arithmetica,  To  these  works 
we  cannot  find  dates.  6.  A  work  on  Astronomy,  in  French, 
<  presently  to  be  noticed,)  translated  into  Latin  by  De 
Tourncs  (Tornesius),  under  the  title  o{  Astronomia  J,  Bas- 
suntini  Scoti,  &c.,  reprinted  1613. 

There  is  also  a  Z>f>rot<r«  ^f/ronoim^u^,  published  in  1557» 
at  Lyons,  and  Lalande  gives  the  title  of  a  Latin  version  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1599,  and  again  in  1613,  Delambre 
doubts  whether  this  Discours  Astronomique  be  any  other 
than  the  original  of  No.  6  in  the  list  above ;  and  we  incline 
to  think  he  is  right,  for,  independently  of  the  coincidence  of 
c<liiors  and  dates,  this  Diecours  Astronomique  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  Bassantin's  which  was  best  known.  It  was 
the  only  one  in  De  Thou's  library,  and  is  the  only  one  in  that 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  only 
work  mentioned  by  Weidler,  while  No.  6  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  Vossius.  Vossius  observes  that  the  original 
was  written  in  very  bad  French,  and  that  the  author  knew 
*  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch.* 

The  trigonometry  of  Bassantin  uses  only  sines.  His 
]>lanetary  system  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  was  much  in- 
debted to  Purbach.  He  adopted  the  trepidation  of  the 
equinoxes.  (See  Astronomy.)  He  used  the  sphere  in 
actual  computations ;  and,  in  his  treatise  on  the  planisphere, 
appears  to  nave  followed  the  plan,  if  not  the  work,  of  Apian. 
(See  Biog.  Brit. ;  Delambre,  Hist,  de  VAstron,  Mod,,  &c.) 

BASSEIN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Aurunga- 
bad,  situated  on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan 
opposite  to  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  19°  20^ 
N.  lat.,  and  72"*  56'  £.  long.  Bassein  was  once  a  city  and 
fortress  of  importance,  but,  sharing  the  fate  of  many  places  in 
India,  it  has  suffered  from  the  wars  and  revolutions  to  which 
that  country  has  been  exposed,  and  is  now  fallen  into  decay. 

In  the  year  1531  Bassein  was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  them  with 
the  sultan  of  Cambay,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  it 
lemained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that  nation.  In 
1 7-30  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Maharattas,  from  whom  it 
was  captured  bv  the  British  in  December,  1 774 ;  and  in  the 
fL>llowing  March  was  formally  yielded  to  its  conquerors  by  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Maharatta  chief,  Ragoba.    By  the 
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treaty  of  Poonah,  Bassein  was,  however,  again  relinquished 
to  the  Maharattas.  In  November,  1 780,  the  fortress  was 
regularly  besieged  by  the  British  army  under  General 
Goddard,  and,  after  sustaining  the  attack  for  four  weeks, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  By  the  treaty  concluded  in  May, 
1 762,  with  the  Maharatta  chiefs,  Bassein  was  once  more  re- 
stored, together  with  Ahmedabad  and  our  other  conquests 
in  Gtigerat,  and  the  town  long  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Maharattas.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  fied  to  Bas- 
sein from  his  rival,  Holkar,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
British  government  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.  It  was  hoped  that  this  treaty  would 
have  broken  up  the  federal  union  of  the  Maharatta  chiefs, 
by  separating  mm  it  the  Peishwa,  who  had  been  its  nominal 
head ;  but  uiis  chief  having  subseouently  been  induced  to 
join  bis  former  rivals  and  to  organize  with  them  a  plan  of 
hostility  to  the  Enslish,  the  whole  of  his  territories  were  de- 
clared forfeited*  and  were  taken  into  possession  by  the  Com- 
pany *8  government  in  June,  1 818,  he  becoming  a  stipendiary 
of  tnat  govemmcmt,  and  recognizing  this  appropriation  of 
his  territories.  Bassein  has  since  that  time  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  whom  the  fortifications 
have  been  allowed  to  f^o  to  decay,  and  the  town  and  port 
have  become  of  little  importance.  At  a  recent  date,  the 
tovm  contained  a  great  number  of  houses  in  ruins. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the  surrounding 
country  is,  on  the  contrary,  flourishing.  To  the  north  and 
north-^ast  of  Bassein  are  forests  of  teak-wood,  firom  which 
the  ship-building  establishments  at  Bombay  are  supplied. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  agricultural  population  are  pro- 
fessors of  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is  probable 
was  introduced  among  them  by  the  early  Eturopean  settlers 
from  Portuffal. 

(Rennelrs  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Hindustan ;  Milb^s  His- 
tory qf  British  India  ;  Treaties  presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  his  Modesty,  1819;  Report  of  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India^  1832,  political 
division,) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St  Chris- 
topher's in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It 
contains  about  800  houses,  many  of  which  are  very  good,  a 
spacious  square,  and  a  small  church,  and  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  district  of  Basse- 
terre contains  17  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6620 
souls.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St.  George's  and  St 
Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly — the  for- 
mer four,  the  latter  two.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
French  to  the  district  firom  iU  being  the  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterre  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
well  cultivated.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  bay,  and  a  con- 
tinual heavy  surf  beaU  on  the  shore,  which  is  a  sandy  beach. 
As  this  prevents  any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  good* 
are  shipped  in  a  boat  called  a  *  moses,'  manned  by  expert 
rowers,  who,  watching  the  luU  of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore, 
laying  the  lyoadaide  of  \,\s»  boat  to  the  beach  so  as  to  roll 
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out  or  admit  the  cargo.  Tbow  uticlea  which  are  packed  in 
wBtor-light  cuka,  ai  niln,  Sm.,  are  generally  floated  oS  or 
on  ihow.  The  town  liei  in  IS"  19^  N.  lat.,  62°  494' W. 
lonf;;.     ^«e  Chbistophkk'i.  St.] 

BASSETERRE  (Guadaloupe),  the  miMt  considerable 
town  of  the  western  ialand,  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
lies  on  the  western  tide,  near  the  aouth  end  of  the  island. 
It  consists  of  one  principal  long  street,  running  along  the 
i«B-shore,  and  is  defended  bjr  Forts-Roj'al  and  Matilda. 
The  anchoraipi  is  in  an  onea  n>ad,  quite  nnahelterod,  and 
vetT  iDoommodioua,  and  there  ia  a  constant  swell. 

This  waatera  ii^ad  is  divided  hmgitudinall*  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  western  division  is  called  Basseterre, 
and  the  eastern  Cabestefre.   > 

The  town  lie*  in  IS"  39^  N.  lat.,  61"  47i'  W.  long.   [See 

GlTADALOnPlJ 

BASSETERRE,  a  imall  town  on  the  south-west  point  of 
the  island  of  Marie  Galant*.  It  ia  defended  by  a  imall  fort, 
which  liei  in  1S°  S3'  N.  lat,  61°  23'  W.  long.  [See  Makib 
Galahtk.] 

(Jefferies'i  fFttI  Tndit$  ;  Bryan  Edwards'i  Wettlndin; 
ColorMan  Naei gator.) 

BASSET-HORN,  a  musical  instnimenl,  which,  notwith- 
Btanding  its  name,  is  a  clarinet  [see  Clarinbt]  of  enki^d 
dimensions  and  extended  scale,  latd  to  have  been  invented 
in  Gennany  in  1?70,  but  known  to  have  been  produced  in 
an  improved  state  twalve  years  later  by  M.  Loti  of  Pres- 
burg ;  and  subaequently,  in  its  pt«ient  perfect  condition,  by 
the  brothers,  Anthony  and  John  StadW,  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  chapel.  The  basaat-hom  is  longer  than  the  deri- 
net,  and  the  bell  end  is  wider.  On  account  of  its  length,  the 
tube,  which  eoikaiata  of  five  ptecea.  is  bent  inwards,  fanning 
aveiTobtusa  an^n.  The  soala  of  this  instninient  embrace* 
nearly  tour  octaves, — fhm  c  the  second  spaoa  in  the  base,  to 
Q  in  altitsimo,  indudiog  every  semitone ;  but  its  real  potes,  in 
relation  to  it*  use  in  the  orcheilr«i  are  (h>m  |  belgr  the  hue 

!-x:  ■  ■■  —  ~    ^ 

staff,  iJ»        I  -  tD  Ct  the  aeoond   leger        I*     |     ~ 
J  ~  line  abova  the  treble^         ^ 

The  ban«t-hom  takes  en  intermediata  plua  between  the 
clarinet  and  besaooa,  and,  on  aemunt  of  its  vast  compass, 
mny  perform  the  fanctions  of  both.  Its  capabilities  and 
beauty  ara  strikinglv  displayed  in  Hoiart'a  Beqwm;  and 
;_  .1 i^  f/^  ^^  HfloTt,  in  hi*  CUmmza  <ti  Tito ; 


le  great  composer,  who  wall 


well  as  in  other  work*  of  the 
understood  its  valna. 

The  Italian  name  for  this  itutrument,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  generally  desigiialad  in  scores,  ia  cOmo  te*nlio,  or 
ralher  low  /torn,  the  terminatioa  ttio  being  a  diminutive. 
I'he  unfitness  of  this  term  must  st  onee  bs  obvious  :  but, 
unhnppily.  the  musical  nomenclatura  abounds  in  ebicurily, 
absurditiea,  and  contnuUctions. 

BASSBVELDE.  a  commune  and  market-town  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  four  league*  north  of  Ghent 
The  market  occurs  weekly,  and  a  fair  is  held  every  year  in 
tlie  month  of  September.  The  tanning  of  hides  and  oil- 
crushing  ore  carried  on  here,  and  lace-making  gives  em- 
pli^-ment  to  the  fomaiet  of  the  place.  The  soil  oonaista,  for 
the  most  part,  of  day  and  sand.  Towards  the  south-east  of 
the  commune,  the  land  ia  marshy,  and  a  eonaideraUe  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  kept  The  population  in  1BS1  amounted  to 
3750.  lyieiatet'a  Victionnmre  OeograpAtque  de  la  ftamlrt 
Orienttdr.  1834.) 

BA'SSIA,  a  genua  of  tropieal  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  older  Sapolttg,  containing  several  interesting  ape- 
ciea.  It  has  a  calvx  of  four  or  Sve  leaves,  a  monopetaloas 
fleshy  oorJIb,  with  iU  bolder  generally  eight-parted,  and  a 
great  number  of  stamena.  The  ovary  terminates  in  a  long 
Uper  style,  and  contains  fmn  six  to  eight  ORe.«Bwled  cells. 
The  fruit  has  a  pulpv  rind,  with  not  more  than  three  ot  four 
eell^  the  remaiiider  being  abortive. 

Th*  species  an  fennd  in  the  But  IndiM  and  in  Africa, 
where  tbey  ara  oTgrwt  •oonomioal  importanee  on  account 
of  the  abnndaaoa  of  •  aweet  buttery  aubaUnce  which  is 
yielded  b^  their  seeds  when  boiled.  WeaballoMation  brielly 
all  ofwhidi  anything  usafbl  is  bwwn. 

Sa»ta  MyroMB,  the  Indian  butter-tiwe,  afan  the  /Ukso, 
or  Wu/waro-frw.  ia  faoud  wild  on  the  Almora  hills  in 
India,  when  it  grows  to  a  coBstdemble  tise,  ha  trunk  some- 
timta  UMMziiig  1^  feat  in  hnskt,  ud  tTff  w  •«  Oat  in 
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circumference.  It  has  broad,  oval,  long-stalked  leaves, 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  smooth  on  their  upper  sui' 
face,  hairy  on  their  under.  The  flowers,  which  are  largo 
and  pale  yellow,  hang  down,  near  the  tip*  of  the  branches, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  generally  grow  three  to- 
gether. They  are  succeeded  by  smooth,  pulpy  fruits,  about 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  usually  containing  two  or  threo 
roundish  light-brown  seeds.  From  these  is  produced  a 
fat-hke  substance,  which  is  a  kind  of  ve^table  butter, 
eoDcernin*  which  we  find  the  following  mformation  in 
the  Atiatte  Retearehat,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  r — '  On  opening 
the  shell  of  the  seed  or  uut,  which  i*  of  a  Bn«  chestnut 
colour,  smooth  and  brittle,  the  kernel  appears  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  blanched  almond.  The  kernels  are  bruised 
on  a  smooth  stone,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  a  fine 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  then  put  into  a  cloth  bag,  with  a 
moaerate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to  stand  till  the  oil  ot/at 
is  expressed,  which  becomes  immediately  of  the  consistency 
of  hog's-lard,  and  is  of  a  delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  are 
in  m^ioine,  being  highly  esteemed  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs.  It  is  also  much  valued,  and  used 
by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  unction,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
generully  mixed  with  an  utr  (aromatic  oil)  of  some  kind. 
Except  the  fruit,  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  no  other  part 
of  tiic  tree  is  used.  After  the  oil  bos  been  expressed,  the 
dregs  are  employed  by  the  poor  as  food.  This  phulwara 
butter  will  keep  many  months  in  India  without  acquiring 
any  bad  Dolour,  taile,  or  imelli  and  might  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stituted advantageously  for  animal  butler.  The  timber  is 
of  no  value,  being  nearly  u  light  aa  that  of  the  Semiii,  ot 
oottoa-trce  tfiomtoc  /uptaphf/mm). 


CBu^  bnljiKH.] 

Bmma  longifolia,  the  Indian  oil-tree,  is  a  large  tree,  a 
gimd  deal  like  the  last,  but  its  leaves  are  narrower,  and  its 
ttowers  much  more  tleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  is  found  in  ^ntationa  along  the  southern  ooeat 
of  Coromandel.  where  it  ia  called  the  lUupU-trtt.  Its  IVuit 
is  yellowish,  and  yidds  by  pressure  a  valuable  oil,  which  ia 
used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  thmr  lamps,  for  soap, 
and,  instead  of  iMtler  oil,  for  cookery.  Hm  flowert  also  are 
roested  and  eaten  by  the  Indian  peaaanla,  er  braised  and 
boiled  to  s  jelly,  and  made  into  smell  balls,  which  are  sold 
or  exchanged  for  Bsh,  rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  grain. 
The  wooil  is  as  bard  and  durable  as  teak,  so  that  thia  is  one 
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ir§9,  has  oUong  toa^M^  aad  a  aovoUa  with  a  vary  pioittb*- 
rant  tube.  It  u  a  native  of  the  momitainoiia  parti  of  the 
Ciroara  and  of  Bengal*  where  it  forma  a  middling-aUed  tree. 
Its  wood  IB  hard  and  atrong,  and  proper  for  the  navea  of 
wheeU ;  its  flowers  are  eaten  mw  by  the  nativee  and  by 
jackals,  and  they  yield  by  distillation  a  strong  intoKieating 
spirit  From  their  seeds  a  oonsiderahle  quantity  of  greenish 
yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  found  useful  for  the  supply 
of  lamps ;  it  is,  howeveri  inferior  to  that  of  the  last  speaee. 
It  is  curious  that  this  oil  stains  linen  or  woollen  oloth  as 
animal  oil  does,  while  the  fatty  substance  of  the  B,  buty- 
fMcea  possesses  no  such  proper^,  but  when  rubbed  on  eldui 
leaves  no  trace  behind. 

A  fourth  spedes  is  believed  to  be  the  Shea-tree,  or  African 
butter-plant,  which  is  so  very  important  an  article  of  African 
internal  commerce ;  and  which  it  would  apparently  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  introduce  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Bengal,  as  a  new  source  of  internal  wealth.  This  id  the 
plant  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Park,  particularly  at 
pages  208  and  203  of  his  Traveh  in  Africa  : — 

'The  people  weie  everywhere  employed  in  coUectiBg  tne 
fruit  of  the  shea*trees,  from  which  they  prepare  a  vegetable 
butter,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  These 
trees  grow  in  great  abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra. 
They  are  not.  planted  by  the  natives*  but  are  found  growing 
naturally  in  the  woods ;  and  in  clearing  wood-land  rof  eulti- 
vation  every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  shea.  The  tree  itsrif 
very  much  resembles  the  Ameriean  oak,  and  the  ftuit*  from 
the  kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  tha  sun,  the  butter  is  pre- 
pared, by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water,  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a 
sweet  pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind  \  and  the  butter  pro- 
duced from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my 
palate,  of  a  richer  flavour  than  tha  best  butter  I  ever  tasted 
made  of  cow's  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
commodity  seem  to  be  amongst  the  first  objects  of  Afiioan 
industry  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  it  eonstx- 
tutes  a  main  article  of  their  inland  commerce.' 

B  ASSIGN Y,  in  France,  a  district  pai^y  included  in  the 
former  province  of  Champagne,  and  partly  in  Le  Barrois, 
now  forming  part  of  the  department  of  Haute  Mame.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  district  of  VaH«^  in 
Champagne,  on  the  east  by  Le  Barrois  and  La  Franche 
Comt6,  on  the  south  by  Bouxgogne,  or  Burgundy*  and  on  the 
west  by  Champagne.  It  was,  according  to  ExpUly  {Dic- 
tionnatre  des  Uaules,  1762),  16  leagues,  or  44  miles  long, 
and  13  leagues,  or  35  miles  broad ;  but  he  does  not  state  in 
what  direction  these  dimensions  were  taken.  The  superficial, 
contents  he  gives  at  155  square  leagues^,  or  1184  square 
miles.  In  the  Dictiannaire  Univenel  de  la  France,  the 
greatest  length  is  given  at  20  leagues,  or  55  miles,  ftom 
north  to  souUi,  and  the  greatest  breadth  at  16  leagues,  or 
44  miles ;  and  these  dimensions  are  independent  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  district  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Burgundy.  Several  important  streams,  as 
the  Mouse  and  the  Aube,  take  their  rise  m  this  district.  ThS 
surface' is  varied  with  hills  and  plains.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  healthy,  and  the  soil  produces  com,  wine,  and  fruit. 
There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  wood,  and  good  pasture 
land.    Game*  poultry,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

There  are  the  vestiges  of  several  Roman  roads  in  this 
country.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bassigny  was  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  of  the  lingones,  fix>m  whom  the  city  of 
Langres  derives  its  name.  Langres  (population  in  1832, 
5960  for  die  town,  or  7460  for  the  commune)  was  considered 
as  the  capital*  but  Chaumont  (population  in  1832,  6104  for 
the  town,  or  6318  for  the  whole  commune)  disputed  this 
title  with  it.  The  most  important  places  after  these  are 
Hontigny  le  Roi  and  Nogent  le  Roi  ({lopulation  in  18S2, 
2314  for  the  town,  or  2401  for  the  whole  commune),  Le  Val 
des  Ecoliers*  and  Bourbon  les  Bains.  The  last-mentioned 
town  contains  about  35 dO  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  its  vast  military  hospital  for  more 
than  500  men.  [See  Lanorbs,  CHAtiiioNT,  and  Bourbon 
LBS  Bains.]  (Dietionnaire  Umvereel  de  fa  France;  Ex- 
pilly,  Dictifmnmre  dee  Gauiee,  ^.) 

BASSO-RILIBVO.  The  Italian  term  basso-rilievo,  or 
the  French  bas-relief,  is  commonly  applied  to  any  work  of 
sculpture  connected  more  or  less  witn  a  plane  surface  or  back- 
ground, and  in  this  general  sense  is  opposed  to  insulated 

•  The  li9ue  amrnvnt,  or  common  league  of  the  French,  b  the  twcnty-fiAh 
putofadegiefb 


detached  fignrss,  or  soulptare  in  the  nmiid.  In  its  mora  par. 
tieular  meaning  haaso>rilievo,  low  or  flat  lelief,  is  usually 
appropriated  to  figures  which  have  a  very  slight  projeetion 
firom  the  ground.    Alto-rilievo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
only  rounded  to  the  fiill  bulk*  but  has  generally  some  portions 
of  the  figures  quite  detached;  and  meszo-rilievo  (a  style 
between  the  two)*  although  sometimes  rounded  to  a  eon- 
sideraUe  bulk,  has  no  part  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
plane  suHkce  or  ground.    A  more  aoeuiate  definition  of  the 
styles  to  which  these  designations  refer  will  result  from  the 
explanations  that  follow.    The  tenns  used  by  tfie  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  distinguish  these  kinds  of  relief  cannot  per- 
haps be  determined  with  complete  accuracy ;  and  it  may  be 
here  remarked,  that  those  writers  are  mistaken  who  sup- 
pose the  word  Toreittike  (roptvnKtf)  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  exclusively  to  alto-riUevo*  since  Heyne,  and 
indeed  other  writers  before  him,  have  proved  that  tiie  term 
was  appropriated  to  carving,  and  chiefly  chasing  in  metal* 
in  anv  kind  of  relief.    The  Latin  word  corresponding  with  it 
is  e€Biatura,    The  Greeks  seem  to  have  employed  the  term 
anaglypta  to  denote  works  in  relief  in  general ;  and  the 
ectypa  scalptara  of  Pliny  (xxxvii.  10)  also  means  work  in 
relief.  The  term  glypla  (from  yXv^,  to  cut  into,  to  hollow 
out),  with  other  worcu  formed  from  the  same  verb,  appears 
to  denote  sculpture  in  the  concave  sense,  intaglio.    He- 
rodotus, in  a  passage  of  his  second  book  (cap.  1 38),  where 
we  have  little  doubt  that  he  is    speaking  of  the  sunk 
Egyptian  relie&  (which  will  be  mentioned  in  another  part 
of  this  article),  couples  a  word  formed  firom  the  verb  yXv^ 
with  the  word  typus  (rviroc) :  typus  itself  (perhaps)  always 
means  a  work  in  relief  properly  so  called.  (See  Herod,  iii. 
88.  Cicero  ad  Atttcum,  i.  10.)    Italian  writers  of  the  time 
of  Vasari*  it  iqppears,  used  the  term  meszo-rilievo  for  the 
highest  relief*  basso-rilievo  for  the  less  prominent,  and 
ettacdato  for  the  flattest  or  least  raised.    Whatever  the 
origin  of  this  kind  of  sculpture  may  have  been,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  antient,  an  idea  will  be  best 
formed  of  its  style,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  by  supposing 
it  to  be  derived  from  the  partial  insertion  of  a  statue  in  a 
perpendicular  plane.    Alto-rQievo  is  ofiten  literally  nothing 
more  than  this.    Applied,  however,  to  a  fiat  surface*  the 
disposition  of  the  limbs,  and  the  actions  of  the  figure  become 
necessarily  more  or  less  parallel  with  that  surface,  in  order 
sufficiently  to  adhere  to  it.    The  attitude  is  thus*  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  adapted  or  selected.  In  inserting  or  embedding 
a  figure  in  a  flat  ground,  it  is  obvious*  that  although  it  may 
be  buried  lese  than  half  its  thickness*  as  in  alto-rilievo,  it 
cannot  be  buried  more,  nor  indeed  (the  structure  of  the 
figure  strictly  considered)  quite  so  much,  without  ceasing  to 
present  the  real  boundary  or  profile  of  the  form.    In  the  less 
prominent  kinds  of  rilievo  it  is  therefore  still  required  that  the 
outline  should  present  the  real  form,  and  this  principle  in  its 
further  appUcation  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  unreal 
forms  of  perspective  and  foreshortening,  which  would  sup- 
pose that  the  objects  are  no  longer  parsdlel  with  the  surface 
on  which  they  are  displayed.    Attempts  at  foreshortening 
must  in  most  cases  fail  to  satisfy  the  eye.    The  work  can 
only  be  seen  in  front,  and  the  appearance  it  presents  is 
therefore  required  to  be  at  once  intelligible,  for  no  uncer- 
tainty caa  be  removed  by  an  inspection  fixim  another  point 
of  view,  as  in  walking  round  a  statue.    The  bulk*  or  tfiick- 
ness,  need  not,  however,  be  real,  provided  it  sppear-sa  The 
compression  of  the  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  various  de- 
gne»  of  meszo  and  basso  rilievo,  thus  follows  the  compres- 
sion or  flattening  of  the  action,  the  charaoteristic  of  alto- 
rilieva    Lastly,  the  modifications  of  which  this  branch  of 
sculpture  was  susceptible,  were  adopted,  as  we  shall  see* 
according  to  the  varieties  of  light,  situation,  dimensions* 
and  use. 

The  Greeks,  as  a  general  principle,  considered  the  ground 
of  figures  in  relief  to  be  the  real  wall,  or  whatever  the  solid 
plane  might  be,  and  not  to  represent  air  as  if  it  was  a  picture. 
The  art  with  tiiem  was  thus  rather  the  union  of  sculpture 
with  architecture  than  a  union  of  sculpture  wiUi  the  con- 
ditions of  painting.  That  this  was  founded  on  the  most  ra« 
tional  principles  will  be  evident  from  a  fow  simple  considera- 
tions. The  shadows  thrown  by  figures  on  the  surfoce  from 
which  they  project  at  once  betray  the  solidity  of  that  surfoce. 
In  the  attempt  to  represent,  together  with  actual  projection, 
the  apparent  depth  of  a  picture,  or  to  imitate  space,  figures 
which  are  supposed  to  be  remote  are  reduced  in  size ;  but 
although  thus  diminished  in  form,  they  cannot  have  the 
strength  of  their  light  and  shade  diminished*  and  if  deprived 
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of  ibadow  by  ineonnderabla  leliaf,  they  «aue  tu  b«  amrent 
at  r11  when  the  vork  is  teen  Tram  iti  proper  point  of  view, 
tint  n,  kt  »  nufficient  distuice ;  bavins  no  dutinctneu 
wbalaver  in  the  absence  of  ootour,  but  by  cdcbd*  of  light  and 
■hsde.  In  ihort,  the  ut,  thu*  praeiued,  hai  no  longer  an 
independent  •tyle.  end  oa\y  betnyi  iti  inferiority  by  pre- 
MdUng  deftcta  whieh  another  mode  of  iraitation  on  inpply. 
A  puMK«  in  Vitraviu*  prorea  that  the  anttenU  wne  not 
unacquainted  with  penpective ;  and  the  same  author  (tares 
that  perapeetive  aeenio  deeoratiDnB  were  Arst  empbyed  by 
Agawarciu  at  Athena,  in  the  time  of  j£»:hylui.  How- 
ever fH'eatly  the  leienae  may  have  been  advanced  by  the 
moderna.  thii  may  be  lufficient  to  prove  that  the  absence  of 
penpective  in  Greek  bai»i-rilievi  was  not  rrom  an  absolute 
■Knorauce  of  ita  principles,  but  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  be  tnisapplied  in  sculpture. 

In  carefully  keeping  within  the  limits,  however  narrow, 
which  defined  the  style  of  rillevo,  the  great  artists  of  anti- 
quity failed  not  to  cimdenie  into  that  style  the  Utmost  per- 
fectton  compatible  with  it,  while  the  vartoui  applications  of 
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ttu  works  auueatod  abundant  vuiety  in  their  treatment  and 
execution.  The  British  Museum  contains  unquestionably 
the  finest  existing  apecimeai  of  this  branch  of  aculpture  in 
the  rilievi  which  decorated  the  Parthenon,  or  Templo  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens.  We  have  here  to  consider  the  judi- 
cious adapUtion  of  their  styles  for  the  situations  they  occu- 
pied ;  but  in  regard  to  their  general  excellenoe  as  works 
of  imitation,  it  may  also  be  well  to  remember  that  thee« 
Bculptures  were  the  admiration  of  the  antienta  Uiemielvea. 
Seven  hundred  yean  after  they  were  produced  Plutarch 
spoke  of  them  as  '  inimitable  worka.' 

The  fif[uree  which  adorned  the  i>ediment  are  separata 
statues,  although  in  their  original  situation,  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  tympanum,  they  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  bold  alti-riUevi ;  tlic  circumstance  of  their  bein^  thus 
completely  detached  must  hnve  given  the  greatest  distinct- 
nesa  to  their  forms,  ami  as  Ihey  occupied  the  highest  part 
of  the  building,  their  gigantic  kieo  anil  complete  relief  made 
them  fully  effective  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  sculp- 
tures which   adorned  the  metopes,  or  spaces  between  the 


trigtyplu,  an  in  alto-rilievo.  Those  in  the  British  HuMnm, 
leprasiPting  oombata  with  Cmtanra,  wen  taken  liom  the 
aoutb  aide  of  the  building :  the  subject*  were  varied  on  tho 
olbar  sidea,  but  they  moatly  nlatod  to  the  warlike  esploits 
ofiheAtbeoiana.  It  haa  been  well  obaerved  thai  the  tnbjecti 
of  eembat*.  BBuaDycfaaMn  br  the  metopes  in  Derio  temples, 
■IMad  opportnnitias  of  cotnpaeiiig  the  figure*  so  aa  to  pro- 
duce diagonal  lino*,  which  effectually  distinguished  the 
gmipa  ftam  the  aiehitecture,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
effcct  of  raconciling  the  vertical  (brmi  of  the  thglypha  with 
the  borinntal  Unes  ot  the  enistylium  and  oomice.  The 
cMBpoaiiioft*  in  question  all  fully  occupy  the  space  destined 
tat  tbM,  and  are  eafcolated,  from  their  treatment  and  relief, 
lo  piwiltie*  the  nlmost  poaaible  effect.  Then  works  which 
received  tlie  open  light  were  thus  boldly  relieved  from  their 
graonl  tft  ioMira  tlie  maaaai  of  shadow  which  make  them 
eoaapteaova:  the  priticipla,  ap^able  to  external  architec- 
inra,  that  prcjaction  eaminiind*  shade,  was  thu*  extended  to 
external  deeoniioas ;  atid  can  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  light  on  the  flguKS  aa  unbroken  as  possible, 
••peeially  as  the  whole  setiei  of  metopes  occupying  the 
•xtaniml  frieie  wa*  men  or  Ie«a  craaaed  by  the  sludow 
of  the  eomiee.  This  precaution  oecescarily  Irmits  the  atti- 
tttdas,  ■»  many  Mtioti*  equally  natuntl  with  Ihoia  adopted 


would  have  projected  ahadows  on  the  fleure  itself,  thus 
tending  to  confuse  the  forms.  A  statue  which  can  be  seen 
firom  various  points,  and  sometime*  in  various  lights,  might 
thus  be  unfit  as  to  it*  composition  for  that  intelligible 
display  in  one  view  and  under  a  constant  light  whirb 
rilievo  requires.  On  the  principle  that  high  relief  i*  fittest 
for  the  open  light,  the  rilievi  of  the  temple  of  Pbig^eia, 
which  Are  also  preserved  io  the  British  Moseum,  are  bold 
in  their  pn^tions.  These  works  adorned  the  interior  of 
■he  cello,  but  aa  tlie  temple  was  hypeethraJ,  or  lighted  fhim 
the  open  sky.  the  principles  of  external  decoration  were 
applicable.  Had  the  temple  been  imperfectly  lighted,  a 
Halter  kind  of  relief  would  have  been  preferable,  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  the  style  of  bosio-rilievo,  properly  so 
called,  the  most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  which  is  also 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  adorned  the  external  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon,  within  the  peristyle  or  colonnade, 
and  was  coniequeiitiy  always  in  ahoda :  the  strongest  light 
it  could  ever  receive  would  probably  be  the  reflection  from 
the  pavement  below  when  the  sun  was  highest ;  but  as  re- 
flected lighta  are  uncertain,  and  may  proceed  from  various 
points,  the  sculpture*  in  question  were  calculated  to  be 
equally  distinct  in  whatever  direction  the  light  was  ihrotm, 
Tliair  greet  elevation,  and  the  peculiar  ongte  at  which  they 
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wore  seen,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between 
the  exterior  columns  and  the  cella,  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  considering  the  reasons  which  rendered  projection  unad- 
visable.  Tliat  this  confined  view  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
reason,  may  appear  from  the  bold  relief  of  the  Phigaleian 
marbles,  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  narrow  cella  of  the 
temple  they  adorned,  must  have  been  seen,  on  the  side 
Malls,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  compared  with  their 
height.  The  Phigaleian  temple  was  built,  according  to 
Pausanias,  by  Ictinus,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Parthenon ; 
and  altliough  the  sculptures  are  inferior,  as  works  of  ar^ 
to  the  generality  of  Greek  specimens,  their  style  of  relief 
is  precisely  the  point  where  the  architect  may  be  supposed 
to  have  inttuenced  their  execution. 

As  projection  commands  shade,  so  flatness  commands 
light,  and  the  flattest  relief  is  hence  fittest  for  an  invari- 
ably dark  situation.  The  same  principle  is  observable  in 
architecture  in  the  treatment  of  mouldings  in  interiors, 
the  form  and  projection  of  which  differ  materially  from  the 
corresponding  members  in  the  open  light,  and  which  are 
intended  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  flatness  which  in- 
sures light  would,  however,  be  altogether  indistinct  and 
formless  unless  the  outlines  were  clear  and  conspicuous 
at  the  first  glance.  The  contrivance  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  by  abruptly  sinking  the  edges  of  the  forms  to  the 
plane  on  which  they  are  raised,  instead  of  gradually  round- 
in  (^  and  losing  them.  The  mass  of  the  relieved  figure 
being  sometimes  very  little  raised  in  its  general  surface, 
its  section  would  thus  almost  present  a  rectangular  pro- 
jection. In  many  instances  the  side  of  this  projection 
is  even  less  than  rectangular;  it  is  undercut,  like  some 
mouldings  in  architecture  which  require  to  be  particularly 
distinct,  and  thus  presents  a  deeper  line  of  snade.  But 
if  the  figure  can  thus  command  distinctness  of  outline,  not- 
withstanding the  inconsiderable  light  it  may  receive,  it 
is  obvious  that  its  lowness  or  flatness  of  relief  will  in  such 
a  lit^ht  greatly  aid  its  distinctness:  above  all,  this  contri- 
vance gives  the  work  thus  seen  in  an  obscure  situation  tlie 
effect  of  rotundity.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  flat  style  of  relief  was  intended  to  appear  flat,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  apply  it  in  situations,  as  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  must  appear  so,  and  be  indistinct  besides.  The 
conventions  of  the  arts  are  remedies,  adopted  in  certain 
situations  and  under  particular  circumstances,  and  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  concealed  in  their  results :  their  ultimate  resem- 
blance to  nature,  and  their  successful  effect  in  ^ose  circum- 
stances, are  the  test  of  their  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
absence  of  all  convention  in  alto-rilievo  (as  opposed  to  the 
flat  style),  thus  fits  it  for  near  situations,  if  not  too  near  to 
expose  it  to  accidents.  The  excellent  sculptures  which  de- 
corate the  pronaos  and  posticum  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
although  under  the  portico,  are  in  bold  relief.  They  were 
not  onlv  nearer  the  eye,  and  seen  at  a  more  convenient 
an^le  than  the  flat  rilievi  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon, 
but  the  reflected  light  which  displayed  them  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  stronger. 


Lateral  portico  of  the 
Parthenon. 


End  portico  of  (he  Tenplis 
of  Theaeua. 


It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  only  the  end  porticoes, 
\%  here  the  sculpture  could  be  more  conveniently  seen  and  was 
better  lighted,  were  decorated  with  rilievi ;  the  side  walls  of  the 
c(  lla  were  unomamented,  and  undoubtedly  bold  relief  would 
have  been  less  adapted  for  them.  The  Temple  of  Theseus 
was  built  about  thirty  years  before  the  Parthenon;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  satisfactory  effect  of  the  flat  rilievi 
on  the  cella  of  the  latter  might  have  suggested  a  similar 
treatment,  or  some  modification  of  it,  in  the  Temple  of 
1  he^eus,  had  it  been  erected  later.  It  may  be  observed  in 
p^-neral,  that  alto-rilievo  can  seldom  be  fit  for  interiors,  not 
only  from  its  liability  to  accident,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
displaying  it  by  the  full  light  which  it  requires.    A  super- 


ficial light,  especially  if  in  a  lateral  directian,  necessarily 
throws  the  shadows  of  one  figure  on  another.  Instances  of 
this  occur  in  some  of  the  palaces  in  Rome  where  works  of 
sculpture  have  been  injudiciously  placed.  A  room,  for  ex- 
ample; lighted  in  the  ordinary  way  will  have  its  walls  (at 
right  angles  with  that  occupied  by  the  windows)  adorned 
with  a  fHeze  in  considerable  relief;  the  figures  nearest  the 
light  consequently  project  their  shadows  so  as  to  half  oonceal 
the  next  in  order. 

The  conditions  of  proximity  and  distance,  as  well  as  the 
Quantity  and  direction  of  light,  were  carefully  attended  to  by 
the  Greek  sculptors,  and  suggested  new  varieties  of  relief. 
The  end  of  the  art,  as  far  as  relates  to  execution,  is  accom* 
plished  when  the  work  is  distinct  and  intelligible  at  the 
distance  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  viewed.    Hence  the 
conventions  which  are  intended  to  correct  the  defects  of 
distance,  of  material,  want  of  light,  &c.,  are  evidently  un- 
necessary where  the  work  admits  of  close  inspection.    The 
style  of  mezzo-rilievo,  which  in  its  boldest  examples  pre- 
sents about  half  the  thickness  of  the  figure,  is,  on  many 
accounts,  least  fit  for  a  distant  effect:  the  figure  is  nowhere 
detached  from  its  ground  ;  at  a  very  little  distance  its  sha- 
dowed side  is  lost  in  its  cast  shade,  and  its  light  side  in  the 
light  of  its  ground  ;  the  outline,  in  short,  soon  becomes  in- 
distinct; but  the  semi-roundness  of  the  forms  is  directly 
imitative,  and  thus  again  the  absence  of  all  conventional 
treatment  fits  the  work  for  near  situations.    The  style  was 
preferred  to  alto-rilievo  in  such  cases,  as  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  liable  to  accidents,  and  would  besides  in 
some  measure  deform  the  outline  or  profile  of  any  object 
which  is  circular  in  its  plan.    The  figures  which  adorn 
sculptured  vases  are  thus  in  mezzo* rilievo :  these  works  pro- 
bably ornamented  interiors  where  any  indistinctness  in  tneir 
distant  effect  or  in  an  unfavourable  light  might  be  obviated 
by  closer  inspection.     Two  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  isoom  of  tlie  Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   The  celebrated  Medicean  and  Borghesan  vases,  the 
finest  known  examples,  are  in  like  manner  ornamented  with 
mezzo-rilievo.    The  same  consideration  applies  to  all  works, 
however  unfit  for  a  distant  effect,  which  can,  or  in  their  ori- 
ginal situation  could,  only  be  seen  near.    Even  the  mixed 
style  of  relief  in  the  sculptures  which  occupy  the  internal 
sides  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  would  hardly  be  objected 
to,  since  the  objects  representea  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can 
only  be  seen,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet    The  style  of 
semi-relief  (much  purer  than  that  of  the  Arch  of  Titus) 
adopted  by  Flaxman  in  front  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  may 
be  defended  on  the  same  principle,  since  the  utmost  width  of 
tho  street  is  hardly  a  more  distant  point  than  a  spectator 
wotdd  naturally  retire  to  in  order  to  see  them  conveniently. 
The  still  flatter  style  which  has  been  introduced  on  the  ex- 
terior of  several  buildings  in  London  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
fended on  any  grounds ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
reasons  adduced,  that  bold  relief  is  generally  fittest  for  the 
open  light     The  mezzi  rilievi  on  the  miniature  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  (casts  from  them  are  in  the  British 
Museum)  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  fitly  calculated  for 
their  situation  because  they  must  have  been  seen  near;  but 
there  was  in  this  case  an  additional  consideration  to  be 
attended  to;  the  building  is  circular,  and  alto-rilievo  was 
avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  frieze  of  the  small  temple  of  V  ictorv,  which 
was  rectangular,  was  adorned  with  alti-rilievi ;  and  in  this 
case  it  appears  that  they  did  not  even  extend  to  the  angles. 
The  objections  to  sculpture  on  monumental  columns  will  be 
obvious  from  these  considerations;  it  has  been  observed, 
that  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile,  as  in 
the  Trajan  colunm,  and  its  modern  rival  in  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme  at  Paris,  the  sculpture  thus  slightly  relieved  soon 
becomes  indistinct,  nor  indeed  would  this  indistinctness  be 
obviated  at  a  considerable  height  even  by  alto-rilievo,  the 
figures  being  necessarily  small,  while  the  evil  is  only  in- 
creased by  substituting  the  dark  material  of  bronze  for 
marble. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  varieties  of  style  in  this  art  as 
affecting  composition.  In  rilievo,  and  in  sculpture  generally 
(a  colourless  material,  or  a  material  of  only  one  colour  being 
always  supposed),  it  is  evident  that  shadow  is  the  essential 
and  only  source  of  meaning  and  effect.  In  works  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  visible  in  one  point  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
alto-rilievo,  a  certain  open  display  of  the  figure  is  generally 
adopted ;  the  shadows,  or  rather  the  forms  which  project 
them,  are  so  disposed  as  to  present  at  the  first  glance  an 
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intrilifribto  and  etsily  neogniifld  appetfaaee,  and  the  im- 
pouibtiity  of  changitif^  the  point  of  view,  or  ehan|i^in|^  the 
%ht,  as  befbra  ob«erved,  limits  the  attitudes  mora  than  in  a 
8tatu(9»  and,  as  will  also  appear,  more  than  in  a  basso-riliero. 
For  in  the  latter,  howe>*er  distinct  the  outtine  is  in  which 
the  chief  impression  and  moaning  of  the  figura  reside, 
the  shadows  within  the  extreme  oatlinet  are  in  a  great 
measure  suppressed ;  it  is,  in  fact,  b?  their  being  ao  sup- 
pressed that  the  general  form  becomes  so  distinct.  This  is 
also  the  case  when  one  form  is  relieved  on  another;  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  nearest  object  is  very  much  reduced  and 
flattened  in  order  that  its  shadow  may  not  interfere  with  the 
more  important  shadows.of  the  outlinea  on  the  ground,  and 
hence  it  may  often  happen  that  the  nearest  projecticm  is 
least  relieved.     It  wiU  thus  be  evident  that,  owing  to  this 


power  of  suppressing  the  accidental  shades  and  preventhig 
them  from  rivalling  or  being  confounded  with  the  essentia 
ones,  the  choice  of  attitudes  becomes  less  limited,  and  many 
a  composition  which  in  full  relief  would  present  a  mass 
of  confusion  from  its  scattered  and  eaualiy  dark  shades, 
may  be  quite  admissible  and  agreeaole  in  basso-rilievo. 
Accordingly  the  attitudes  of  statues,  which  ere  generally 
unfit  for  alto-rilievo,  freouently  occur  in  the  nat  style. 
Visoonti  even  supposes  that  certain  figures  in  the  bafti- 
rilievi  of  the  Partnenon  suggested  the  attitudes  of  cele- 
brated statues  afterwards  executed;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Jason,  or  Cinctnnatua,  and  the  Ludovisi  Mars.  As  a  re- 
markable proof  how  much  the  attitudes  were  limited  in  alto- 
rilievo  compared  with  the  flat  style,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  contrasted  action  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  winch 
gives  so  much  energy  and  motion  to  the  figure,  is  perhaps 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fine  examples  of  alto-rilievo, 
whereas  in^he  flat  style  it  is  adopted  whenever  ^e  subject 
demands  it  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  an  early  Greek 
basso-rilievo,  representing  Castor  managing  a  horse  (from 
the  third  room  of  the  gallery  of  the  British  Museum),  the 
action  of  the  upper  and  bwer  limbs  is  contrasted,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  statues  which  are  remarkable  for  energy  and 
elasticity  of  movement :  the  statue  called  the  Fighting  Gla- 
diator mav  be  quoted  as  a  prominent  example.  This  dis- 
posiUon  of  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  alternate  action  in  which 
one  of  the  arms  would  cross  the  body,  never  occurs  in  alto- 
rilievo,  because  the  shadow  of  the  arm  on  the  body  or  of  one 
of  tlie  lower  limbs  on  the  other  could  then  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  but  would  rival  the  shadows 
of  the  whole  figure  on  the  ground.  Among  tiie  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Phi^eian  marbles,  and  the  alti- 
rilievi  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
sUnce  of  the  contrasted  action  alluded  to ;  while  in  the  two 
latter  examples,  the  contrary  position,  or  open  display  of  the 
figure,  reoeatedly  recursi  even  to  aameness,  Itmust  however 


be  admitted,  that  this  open  display  of  the  figure,  although  not 
presenting  the  most  energetic  action,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
intelligible,  and  hence  the  finest  exhibitions  of  form  were 
quite  compatible  with  the  limited  attitudes  to  which  the 
sculptors  thus  wisely  confined  themselves.  The  olijections 
which  compelled  this  limitation  being  however  entiridy  ob- 
viated in  basso-rilievo,  by  the  power  of  suppressing  at  plea- 
sure the  shadows  within  the  contour,  we  find  the  fulle&t  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  latitude  which  was  thus  legitimately 
gained. 

A  better  example  cannot  be  referred  to  than  the  flat 
rilievi  already  mentioned  from  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 
(See  the  next  illustration.)  The  subject  represents  the 
Panathenaic  procession,  and  although  no  perspective  dimi- 
nution is  admitted,  several  equestrian  figures  are  some- 
times partly  relieved  one  upon  the  other.  The  confusion 
which  results  from  the  number  of  similar  forms  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  horses*  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  of  the 
horsemen,  must  be  admitted ;  but  perhaps  the  subject  is 
thus  better  expressed  than  by  a  simpler  arrangement,  and 
this  treatment  contrasts  finely  with  the  single  figures.  In 
a  procession  of  horsemen  moving  two  or  three  abreast,  we 
are  at  once  aware  Ihat  the  figures  are  similar,  and  the  eye 
is  satisfied,  as  it  would  be  in  nature,  not  in  seareliing  out 
each  individual  figure  as  if  it  had  a  separate  principle  of 
action,  but  in  comprehending  the  movement  and  the  mass, 
for  one  indicates  the  whole.  Where  the  figures  thus  cross 
each  other  they  are  treated  as  a  mass ;  the  outline  of  the 
whole  group  is  distinct  and  bold,  being  more  or  less  abruptly 
sunk  to  the  ground,  but  the  outlines  which  come  within 
the  extreme  outline  are  very  slightly  relieved.  In  short, 
the  principle  here  applied  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
obsen'able  in  a  single  figure  in  the  same  style  of  relief :  the 
outline  of  the  whole  form  is  distinct,  or  rather  mo6t  distinct 
where  it  is  most  important,  and  the  internal  markings  are 
seldom  suffered  to  rival  it,  but  are  made  subservient  to  this 
general  clTcct.  The  relative  importance  of  the  objects  is, 
indeed,  the  only  consideration  which  is  suffered  to  interfere 
with  this  principle:  thus  loose  drapery  is  sometimes  slightly 
relieved  on  the  ground,  while  a  significant  form  is  now  and 
then  strongly  relieved  even  on  another  figure.  In  com- 
paring the  slight  varieties  of  treatment  in  these  rilievi,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  end  porticoes  were  a  little  wider 
than  the  lateral  colonnades.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  difference  of  treatment  alluded  to  is  to 
be  referred ;  the  figures  in  the  end  friezes  are  more  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  consequently  somewhat  more 
relieved  than  the  compact  processions  on  the  side  walls. 

The  fact  that  these  bassi-rilievi,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  antients,  were  partially  painted,  has  been  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  account,  because  the  very  contrivances 
resorted  to  are  calculated  to  supply  the  absence  of  colour. 
The  custom  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  art  of  painting  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  may  be  defended  or  excus^  else- 
where ;  it  may  be,  however,  here  remarked,  that  while  the 
antient  sculptors  added  colour  after  having  emplo>*ed  ever}* 
expedient  which  could  supply  its  want,  the  modems,  in 
altogether  rejecting  it,  often  fail  to  make  use  of  those  very 
conventions  which  its  absence  demands. 

It  appears  that  the  principle  of  suppressing  the  relief 
within  the  extreme  contour  which,  with  the  strong  marking 
of  the  outline  itself,  mainly  constitutes  the  style  of  baaso^ 
rilievo,  was  employed  by  the  antients  in  works  of  consi- 
derable relief,  in  interiors,  in  particular  lights,  and  probabW 
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at  some  distance  or  elevation.  The  real  projection  which 
works  thus  strictly  belonging  to  the  class  of  bassi-rilievi 
may  sometimes  present,  points  out  the  essential  difierence 
between  basso  and  mezzo  rilievo :  a  work,  even  if  in  very 
slight  general  relief,  which  has  the  parts  that  are  nearest 
the  most  relieved,  belongs  to  mezzo- rilievo ;  while  a  work 
which  has  the  nearest  parts  least  relieved,  constitutes  basso- 
rilievo,  whatever  its  general  projection  may  be.  In  the 
former,  the  outline  is  thus  less  apparent  than  the  forms 
^vithin  it;  in  the  latter,  the  outline  is  more  apparent  than 
the  forms  within  it.  The  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  rilievi, 
which,  however  flat,  have  the  nearest  parts  the  fullest, while 
tlic  outline  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  rectangular  in  its  section, 
biive  thus  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo.  They  are  even 
fitted  for  near  inspection,  and  cannot  be  said  to  present  any 
unsatisfactory  convention;  for  the  bulk,  however  really  thin, 
is  proportionate  in  its  relief,  and  is  so  far  directly  imitative ; 
inasmuch  as  the  eye  consents  to  a  diminished  scale  of  bulk 
as  easily  as  to  a  diminished  scale  of  height,  while  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  outline  has  the  efifect  of  rounding  the  form. 
Such  works  are  besides  fitted  for  near  examination,  be^ 
cause  they  can  scarcely  command  any  shadow.  Various 
s])ccimen8  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  antique  vases  of  Arezzo  were  ornamented  with 
fi<;ures  in  this  kind  of  relief.  Certain  silver  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliiiy  were  of  the  same  description.  Tlie  Egyptian  in- 
ta<;Uo,  ior  so  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  rilievo,  belongs  to 
the  same  style.  The  Egyptian  artists,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  background  from  tne  figure,  sunk  the  outline,  and 
sli<^litly  rounded  the  figure,  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo, 
within.  Thus  no  part  of  ths  work  projected  beyond  the  ge- 
neral surface,  and  the  architectural  profile  was  preserved. 
Tiiere  are,  however,  many  very  antient  examples  at  Thebes 
of  (igures  slightly  relieved  from  the  ground,  somewhat  on  the 
])nnciple  of  basso-riiievo  as  practised  by  the  Greeks, — that 
is,  with  the  nearest  parts  least  relieved,  and  with  outlines 
rectangular  in  the  section.  Many  of  them,  probably,  in 
tlioir  original  situations,  and  when  tne  buildings  were  entire, 
ornamented  interiors.  Some  Persian  rilievi,  in  the  British 
Museum,  approach  the  same  style.  The  Egyptian  rilievi 
were  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  and  would  have  been  in- 
etroctive  in  the  open  light  without  such  an  addition. 

The  distinctions  of  the  three  styles  of  relief,  according  to 
Uie  Greek  examples,  may  now  be  tiius  recapitulated.  In  the 
highest  relief,  oowever  decided  the  shadows  may  and  most 


<^  neeessity  be,  on  the  plane  to  which  the  figure  is  attached, 
the  light  on  the  figure  itself  is  kept  as  unbroken  as  possible, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  selection  of  open  atti- 
tudes ;  that  is,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  limbs  as  shall 
not  cast  shadows  on  the  figure  itself.  In  basso-rilievo  the 
same  general  effect  of  the  figure  is  given,  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent means :  the  attitude  is  not  selected  to  avoid  shiuiows 
on  the  figure,  because,  while  the  extreme  outline  is  strongly 
marked,  the  shadows  within  it  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
suppressed,  so  that  the  choice  of  attitudes  is  f  leater.  Mezzo- 
rilievo  differs  finMn  both :  it  has  neither  the  lunited  attitudes 
of  the  first,  nor  the  distinct  outline  and  suppressed  internal 
markings  of  the  second :  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  is 
often  lest  distinct  than  the  forms  within  it,  and  hence  it  re- 

auires,  and  is  fitted  for,  near  inspection.    Its  imitation  may 
itts  be  more  absolute,  and  its  execution  more  finished,  than 
those  of  either  of  the  other  styles. 

Most  of  the  coins  of  antiquity  are  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  mezzo-rilievo ;  and  though  often  far  bolder  in  this 
relief  than  modem  works  of  the  kind,  are  treated  in  a  mode 
corresponding  with  their  minute  dimensions,  which  require 
close  examination.  The  outline  thus  gradually  rounds  into 
the  ground,  and  is  never  abruptly  sunk,  while  the  nearest 
parts  are  most  relieved.  Thus,  conventional  methods  are 
always  wanting  in  works  that  admit  of  close  inspection, 
where  the  eye  can  be  satisfied  without  such  expedients. 
The  comparatively  strong  relief  of  the  heads  on  the  antient 
medals  is  again  a  contrivance  for  their  preservation,  and 
presents  a  new  variety  in  the  style  of  rilievo.  Coins  are 
exposed  to  friction,  and  the  forms  they  bear  are  thus  hable 
to  be  soon  effaced.  The  earliest  means  adopted  to  prevent 
this  was  by  sinking  the  representation  in  a  concavity,  in 
which  it  was  thus  protected.  This  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, for  obvious  reasons;  and  the  method  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  of  raising  the  least  important  parts  most. 
Accordingly,  the  parts  that  are  rubbed  away  in  many  fine 
antique  coins  are  precisely  those  which  can  best  be  spared ; 
the  hair  has  generally  a  considerable  projection,  so  that  the 
faoe  and  profile  are  often  perfectly  preserved  after  2000 
years :  a  better  specimen  cannot  be  adduced  than  the  cele- 
brated Syracttsan  coin  representing  the  head  of  Arethusa 
or  Proserpine,  In  addition  to  the  propriety  of  its  style, 
this  head  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  and  is  dasaed  by 
Winkelmaan  among  the  eianiples  of  the  higbest  eharaeter 
itfferau 
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The  ordinary  stvie  of  tnezzo-rilievo  was  also  used  for  gems, 
and  indeed  for  all  works  in  this  branch  of  sculpture  which 
required  close  inspection,  and  needed  no  conventional  con- 
trivance.   A  flat  8t}ie  of  relief,  which  is  sometimes  observ- 
able in  cameos,  was  adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a 
subject  on  a  different  coloured  ground ;  the  layers  of  colour 
in  tne  stone  employed,  generally  the  saidonvx,  being  very 
thin.    The  difference  of  colour  in  the  ground  has,  however, 
the  effect  of  giving  roundness  to  the  figures  relieved  on  it, 
as  if,  their  whole  effect  becoming  apparent,  the  internal 
markings  disappeared.    The  figures  on  the  Portland  Vase 
are  treated  on  this  principle ;  and  as  it  was  intended  to 
imitate  a  precious  stone  (for  which  indeed  it  was  at  first 
taken),  the  thinness  of  the  outer  layer  of  colour  is  also 
imitated.     Such  works,  however,  reduced  to  one  colour  in 
a  cast  or  copv,  are  totally  wanting  in  effect  and  style.    The 
impressions  urom  intagli,  or  engraved  gems,  which  were  used 
for  seals,  are  never  in  the  flat  style  of  relief ;  but  however 
slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-rilievo  as  above 
deflnea.    The  ^ems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest  of  antiquity, 
are  in  mezzo-rilievo,  and  often  of  the  fullest  kind ;  as  for 
instance,  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures 
of  Mercurv  and  Perseus.    The  same  may  be  observed  of 
other  celeorated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the 
Hercules  of  Cneius,  &c.    It  is  supposed  that  the  same 
artists  who  engraved  on  gems,  and  who  frequently  inscribed 
their  names,  also  executed  the  dies  for  coins.    The  latter 
are  among  the  finest  antique  works  of  art ;  but  of  the  many 
thousand  existing  specimens  there  is  but  one  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  artist,  viz.,  the  coin  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the 
inscription  on  which  proves  it  to  be  the'  work  of  Nevantus. 
It  was  observed,  that  in  the  antique  coins  the  least  important 
parts  are  the  most  raised,  and  the  reasons  which  dictated 
this  practice  limited  the  view  of  the  head  to  the  profile ; 
but  as  the  same  reasons  were  no  longer  applicable  in  en- 
graved gems,  the  impressions  from  which  could  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  the  front,  or  nearly  front  view  of  the  head  was 
occasionally  attempted,  and  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by 
Dioscorides  and  his  school.    The  head  of  lo  before  men- 
tioned, considered  with  reference  to  this  specific  propriety 
of  its  style,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  general  merits,  is 
placed  by  Visoonti  in  the  first  class  of  antique  engraved 
gems.    Thus  the  most  skilful  artists  of  antiquity  seemed 
to  consider  the  style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  to  consist  chieflv 
in  those  points  which  were  unattainable  by  its  rivals.    It 
may  be  here  observed  too,  that  they  generally  limited  their 
representation  to  the  most  worthv  object,  viz.,  the  human 
figure,  when  the  dimensions  on  which  they  were  employed 
were  necessarily  confined.    Indeed  the  principles  of  imita- 
tion itself  were,  as  it  were,  condensed,  and  true  character 
often  exaggerated  as  the  materials  appeared  less  promising ; 
so  that  the  genius  of  antient  art  is  as  conspicuous  in  minute 
engraved  gems  as  in  colossal  sculpture. 

Mezzo-rilievo  of  the  fhllest  kind  was  also  fitly  employed 
(as  well  as  alto-rilicvo,  when  in  situations  not  exposed  to 
accidents)  to  ornament  tombs  and  sarcophagi.  These 
wwks,  placed  in  the  open  air,  decorated  the  approaches  to 
cities,  as  the  sepulchres  were  always  without  the  walls. 
The  Appian  Way  was  the  most  magnificent  of  these  streets 
of  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  must  have 
exhibited,  literally,  thousands  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
Though  generally  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  often 
interesting  firom  being  copies  of  better  works  now  lost,  the 
baste  and  inattention  with  which  such  prodigious  numbers 
were  executed,  tended  to  degrade  the  style  of  their  sculp- 
ture. In  these  rilievi,  oven  in  the  better  specimens,  build- 
ings and  other  objects  are  occasionally  introduced  behind 
the  figures,  thus  approaching  the  spurious  style  of  relief 
in  which  the  effects  of  perspective  are  attempted  to  be 
expressed :  a  great  variety,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  greater  part 
of  what  are  called  Roman  bassi-rilievi  are  of  this  kmd, 
and  raa^  be  considered  a  middle  style  between  the  pure 
Greek  rtlievo  and  the  modem  Italian.  It  was  from  antique 
sarcophagi,  fine  in  execution,  but  with  these  defects  in  style, 
that  Ninoola  da  Pisa,  in  the  ISth  century,  first  caught 
the  spirit  of  antient  art.  Many  of  the  works  from  which 
be  is  believed  lo  have  studied  are  still  preserved  in  Pisa. 
D'Aginooort  gives  a  representation  of  one  of  the  best 
In  imitating  the  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and,  in  a  remote 
degree,  the  purity  of  forms  which  these  works  exhibited, 
the  artist  was  not  likely  to  correct  the  defects  alluded  to 
which  had  been  already  practised  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 


Various  degrees  of  relief,  background  figures  and  objects, 
and  occasional  attempts  at  perspective,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  Pisani  and  their  scholars ;  yet  their 
works,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  inlancv  of  Italian 
art,  and  which  undoubtedly  are  rude  enough  in  work- 
manship and  imitation,  are  purer  in  style  than  those  of 
the  succeeding  Florentine  masters,  who  attained  so  much 
general  perfection  in  sculpture.    The  rilievi  of  Donatello 
are  mostly  in  the  style  called  by  the  Italians  ttiacdato^ 
the  flattest  kind  of  mezzo-rilievo,  according  to  the  definition 
before  given,  which  he  probably  adopted,  as  he  worked  in 
bronze,  from  the  facility  of  casting;  yet  in  such  a  style, 
commanding  little  distinctness  from  its  inconsiderable  pro- 
jection, he  introduced  buildings,  landscape,  and  the  usual 
accessories  of  a  picture.    But  this  misapplication  of  inge- 
nuity was  carried  still  farther  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  in  the 
celebrated  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery,  or  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  at  Florence,  which  exhibited  such  skilful  com- 
positions, in  which  the  stories  are  so  well  told,  and  in  which 
the  single  figures  are  so  full  of  appropriate  action.    In  these 
works  the  figures  gradually  emerge  from  the  stiacfiato 
style  to  alto-rilievo.    They  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
that  mixed  style,  or  union  of  basso-rilievo  witn  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  which  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  their  imitators  imagined  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  well-considered  simplicity  of  the  antients.    In  these  and 
similar  specimens  the  unreal  forms  of  perspective  buildings, 
and  diminished  or  foreshortened  figures,  which  in  pictures 
create  illusion  when  aided  by  appropriate  light  ana  shade, 
and  variety  of  hue,  are  unintelligible  or  distorted  in  a  real 
material,  where  it  is  immediately  evident  that  the  objects 
are  all  on  the  same  solid  plane.    Even  Vasari,  who  wrote 
when  this  mixed  style  of  rilievo  was  generally  practised, 
remarks  the  absurdity  of  representing  the  plane  on  which 
the  figures  stand  ascending  towards  tue  horizon,  according 
to  the  laws  of  perspective ;  in  consequence  of  which  *  we 
often  see,'  he  says,  '  the  point  of  the  foot  of  a  figure, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  spectator,  touching  the  middle 
of  the  leg,*  owing  to  the  rapia  ascent  or  foreshortening  of 
the  ground.    Such  errors,  he  adds,  are  to  be  seen  *  even 
in  the  doors  of  San  Giovanni/    Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  like  other 
Florentine  sculptors,  first  learnt  the  practice  of  his  art  from 
a  goldsmith,  and  the  designs  of  the  artists  who  competed 
with  him  for  the  honour  of  executing  the  doors  of  San  Gio- 
vanni were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  goldsmiths  and 
painters  as  well  as  sculptors. 

The  taste  of  the  Florentines  in  basso-rilievo  was  thus  greatly 
influenced  by  the  prevalence  of  a  style  most  appUcable  to 
the  precious  metals,  in  which  a  general  sparkling  efllect  is 
best  insured  by  avoiding  uniformly  violent  relief,  which 
projects  considerable  sh&ows,  and  especially  by  avoiding 
unbroken  flatness.  The  background  is  thus  filled  with 
slightly  relieved  distant  objects,  so  as  to  produce  everywhere 
a  more  or  less  roughened  or  undulating  surface.  The  same 
end  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  the  antique  silver  vases, 
by  the  introduction  of  foliage.  The  style  continued  to  be 
practised  with  occasionally  greater  absurdities  than  those 
before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  less  redeeming  excellence,  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  sculptor  Falconet  says 
of  the  antique  bassi-rilievi,  that  'howcN'er  noble  their  compo- 
sition may  oe,  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  illusion  of 
a  picture,  and  a  basso-rilievo  ought  always  to  aim  at  this  illu- 
sion.* He  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  literal  meaning  he  intends 
by  citing  the  Italian  writers  who  applied  the  term  quadro 
indiscriminately  to  picture  and  basso-rilievo.  Sculpture  in 
this  country  was  indebted  principally  to  Flaxman  for  the 
revival  of  a  puier  taste  in  the  application  of  basso-rilievo 
to  architecture.  In  works  of  decoration,  intended  to  be 
executed  in  the  precious  metals,  in  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, moderately  embossed  and  general  richness  of  aurface 
is  so  desirable,  in  order  to  display  the  material  as  well  a& 
the  work,  he,  however,  united  his  own  purity  of  taste  and 
composition  with  an  approach  to  the  mixed  style  of  relief 
practised  by  the  Florentine  masters,  who,  in  this  branch  of 
sculpture,  perhaps  never  equalled  his  shield  of  Achilles. 

BASSOMPIERRK,  FRANCOIS  DE,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Captain-General  of 'the  Swiss  Guards,  wa^ 
bom  in  Lorraine,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1579.  The 
family  name  was  originally  Betstein,  or,  as  Mr.Croker  con- 
jectures, Bassenstein— gallicised  into  Bassompierre.  Hi^ 
education  was,  all  things  considered,  excellent  for  the  Ume» 
in  which  he  lived :  it  reminds  us,  in  many  particulars,  of 
Bfontaigne*s  education,  which  that  amusing  writer  ha^ 
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described  in  his  Euayi^  being,  like  it,  domestic,  oonducted 
in  a  feudal  castle  in  a  remote  district,  and  embracin;^  a 
much  greater  range  of  subjects  than  is  comprehended  in 
our  modern  '  courses  of  study.*  Bassompierre  tells  us,  for 
example,  in  his  memoirs,  among  other  particulars  of  his 
studies,  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  devoted  one  hour  a 
day  singly  to  the  study  '  of  law,  of  casuistrv,  of  Hippocrates, 
the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle.*  and  that,  like  our  own 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  usages  of  chivalry,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
early  proficiency  in  martial  exercises,  particularly  '  riding 
the  <rreat  horse.* 

In  1598  Bassompierre  arrived,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  at  Paris,  having  first  visited  Italy  and  Grermany. 
His  reception  at  the  court  of  France  was  flattering  beyond 
example.  His  family  was  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility : 
his  father  Had  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  called 
reiters  (riders),  under  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  and, 
like  his  master,  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ivry; 
and  Bassompierre's  person  and  address  were  those  of  a 
knicrht  of  romance.  Bassompierre  was  first  introduced  to 
the  French  king's  notice  in  a  ballet,  which  some  young 
courtiers  had  got  up  to  amuse  Henry  on  his  recovering  from 
an  illness,  in  which  the  illness,  and  still  more  the  mode  of 
cure,  were  held  up  to  laughter.  Bassompierre  took  a  part 
in  the  ballet,  and  quickly  caught  the  attention  of  Henry. 
The  result  was  a  warm  friendship  on  both  sides ;  and  Bas- 
sompicrre  became  for  life  a  devoted  Frenchman. 

The  incidents  of  Bassompierre's  career  are  only  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  man- 
nors  of  the  times.  Bassompierre  was  young,  ardent,  and 
accomplished,  and  distinguished  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
courage ;  and  the  court  of  France  was  at  that  time  one 
scene  of  gaiety,  intrigue,  and  licentiousness.  His  career 
may  accordingly  be  brietly  described  as  that  of  a  'chartered 
libertine,'  who  united  the  wily  arts  of  the  courtier  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  soldier.  In  many  respects  the  court  of  Henry 
resembled  that  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  the  French  king  to  state,  that  unbridled  as  he 
was  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  amorous  propensities, 
and  baneful  as  was  the  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the 
morals  of  his  court,  the  general  features  of  its  profligacy 
were  less  sordid  and  disgusting  than  those  which  disgrace 
the  history  of 'the  English  court  during  the  times  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration. 

In  1609  Bassompierre  was  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  the  daughter  of  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  He  was  preferred  among  a 
host  of  suitors  bv  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency  herself, 
and  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  father  and  the  king, 
who  had  not  then  seen  the  lady.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
Henry  saw  her,  and,  though  then  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
became  *  madly  and  desperately '  in  love  with  her  him- 
self. After  a  sleepless  night  the  king  sent  for  Bassom- 
pierre to  attend  him  in  his  cabinet.  '  I  was  thinking, 
bassompierre,*  said  he,  'that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
marry  the  Duchess  of  Aumale  and  revive  the  dukedom  in 
your  Wn  person.'  •  What,  sire,  would  your  Majesty  have 
me  marry  two  wives  ?'  was  the  answer.  'The  truth  is,  my 
friend,'  said  Henry,  *  I  am  myself  desperatelv, madly  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency,  and  should  hate  you 
if  you  obtained  her  heart,  while  you  would  be  sure  to  hate 
me  if  she  fixed  her  affections  on  me.  Now,  I  have  too  great 
a  rci?ard  for  you  to  risk  our  friendship  by  your  union  with 
her,  and  therefore  I  tliink  it  better  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  my  nephew  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  is  young  and  a 
hundred  times  fonder  of  the  chace  than  of  the  ladies.  This 
union  will  be  the  solace  of  the  old  age  upon  which  I  am 
just  entering,  and  I  shall  seek  no  thanks  from  her  but  her 
affection.  I  assure  you  I  seek  no  more.'  (Memoires,  torn.  i. 
p.  224.)  Bassompierre  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  refuse 
nis  consent  to  this  proposition,  and  he  was  too  prudent  a 
courtier  to  incur  the  loss  of  the  king's  friendship. 

Bassompierre  served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  mostly  of  a  re- 
lij^ious  character,  in  which  France  was  engaged  in  his  time, 
and  rose  through  successive  steps  to  the  highest  military 
honours,  having  been  appointed  by  Henry  captain-general  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  a  high  court  appointment,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  marshal  in  the  next  reign.  He  does  not  seem 
t)  have  possessed  much  military  talent,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  the  camp  chiefly  by  his  playful  humour  and 
cuurai^e.  He  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  under  the 
eye  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  on 


that  occasion, '  We  shall  be  fools  enough  to  take  the  pl«M 
for  the  cardinal,*  meaning  that  the  capture  of  that  last 
fortress  of  the  Huguenots  would  so  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Richelieu  as  to  place  the  party  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Guises  at  his  mercy  ;  and  the  result  proved  that  Bassom-- 
pierre was  right. 

Bassompierre  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  indolent 
monarch,  Louis  XIIL,  as  to  convert  the  favourite  Luynes 
into  a  fierce  enemy.  After  some  coqueting  and  countermin- 
ing on  both  sides,  Luynes  succeeded  in  inducing  Louis  to 
give  Bassompierre  a  cold  reception  at  court.  Bassompierre^ 
sought  an  explanation  with  the  favourite.  Luynes  told  him 
frankly  that  ho  was  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  king; 
that  he  (Bassompierre)  must  see,  from  the  reception  he  had 
met  with,  that  he  had  now  a  superior  in  influence,  and  there- 
fore he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a  military  appoint-* 
ment  at  a  distance,  an  embassy,  or  be  forbidden  from  the 
presence.  Bassompierre  accepted  the  offer  of  an  embassy, 
and  Luynes  declared  himself  his  devoted  friend.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Swiss,  in  the  years  1624  and  1625.  The 
particulars  of  these  embassies  are  detailed  in  his  Ambassade9 
and  his  Memmres,  but  do  not  possess  general  interest.  In 
1626  he  was  sent  to  England,  at  the  instance  of  the  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Henrietta  Maria  and  Charles  I., 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  embassy 
are  explained  by  the  following  letter: — 

•  Steenie  [Buckingham], — ^I  have  receaved  your  letter  by 
Die  Greame,  this  is  my  answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all 
the  French  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  toune  if  you  can  by 
faire  meanes  (but  stike  not  long  in  disputing),  otherwise 
force  them  away,  dryving  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wylde 
beastes  untill  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so  to  the  Devill  go 
with  them.  Let  me  heare  no  answer  hot  of  the  performance 
of  my  command.     So  I  rest, 

*  Your  faithfuU,  constant,  loving  ftiend, 

•  August  7th.  1 626.'  •  Charlbs  Rbx. 
(Ellis's  Original  Lett&rs,  first  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.) 
This  violent  dismissal  of  the  queen's  household  was  re- 
sented as  an  affront  by  the  king  of  France,  her  brother,  and 
Bassompierre  was  despatched  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
seek  an  explanation.  Charles  refused  to  give  him  an  audience 
till  he  had  dismissed  Father  Sancy  (concerning  whom  see 
Disraeli's  Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  /,,  vol.  i.>, 
who  had  come  over  in  his  train.  Bassompierre  firmly  re- 
fused, and  stood  upon  his  privileges  as  an  ambassador.  The 
king  was  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  dreading,  in  par- 
ticular, *  a  scene  with  his  wife,*  should  he  admit  Bassom- 
pierre to  a  public  audience.  Buckingham  explained  to 
Bassompierre  the  difficulties  of  his  master's  situation,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  Frenchman's  good  nature  to  extri- 
cate him  from  them.  Bassompierre  accordingly  suggested 
that  the  king,  *  after  allowing  me  to  make  my  bow,  and 
having  received  with  the  king  s  letter  my  first  compliments, 
when  I  should  commence  to  open  to  him  the  occasion  of  my 
coming,  the  king  may  interrupt  me  and  say,  *'  Sir  you  are 
come  from  London  (to  Hampton) ;  you  have  to  return  thither; 
it  is  late,  and  this  matter  requires  a  longer  time  than  I  can 
now  give  you.  I  shall  send  for  you  at  an  earlier  hour,*'  &o., 
&c.,  and  after  some  civil  expressions  about  the  king,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  the  queen,  my  mother-in-law,  the  king 
will  add, "  I  can  no  longer  delay  the  impatience  of  the  queen, 
my  wife,  to  hear  of  them  from  yourself,"  &c.*  Charles  had 
the  meanness  to  go  through  this  humiliating  ceremonial  to 
the  letter.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  admitted  Bassompierre 
to  a  private  audience,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  angry 
feelings.  Bassompierre  replied  with  equal  warmth,  and 
taunted  Charles  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  marriage* 
Charles,  whose  pride  refused  to  plead  the  real  cause,  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  par- 
liament, contended  that  the  treaty  was  '  one  of  state  and  not 
of  religion.*  Angry  threats  and  recriminations  followed, 
which  induced  Charles  to  exclaim,  •  Why  then  do  you  not 
declare  war  at  once?*  With  great  firmness  and  dignity 
Bassompierre  replied,  '  I  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  wvt, 
but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make  it  when  declared.' 

The  remainder  of  Bassompierre's  career  is  soon  told.  Ho 
attached  himself  warmly  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  the  queen-mother  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  RicheUeu's  attaining  absolute  power, 
and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  adhesion.     Tho  imme- 
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4iftte  oftUM  of  bit  inooning  the  oirdival*s  ditpUasuw 
wu,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Mimoires,  his  neglecting  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  dinner.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
memorable  Day  of  the  Dupes  (la  Joumee  des  Dupes),  the 
30th  of  November,  1630,  Bassompierre  met  the  cardinal 
in  one  of  the  passages  of  the  Louvre.  He  accosted  him, 
and  RicbeUeu  seignM  to  receive  the  courtesy  as  a  favour  to 
a  *  poor  disgraced  minisler.*  Basiiompierre,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  benevolence,  condescended  to  invite  himself  to  dine 
with  the  cardinal,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  It  happened, 
however,  unfortunately  that  two  noblemen,  enemies  of  the 
cardinal,  met  Bassompierre  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
'  debauched  *  him  to  dine  with  them,  and  the  *  poor  disgraced 
ninister*  was  forgotten. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  1631,  Bassompierre  was  ar- 
rested, by  Richclieu*8  ortlers,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  years;  that  is,  till  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  He  tells  us,  that  the  day  before  he 
was  arrested  he  burned  upwards  of  6000  love-letters  which 
ke  had  received  at  different  times  from  his  female  admirers 
—a  prettv  decisive  proof  of  the  reputation  which  induced 
Madame  ue  Montpenaier,  when  recalling  the  brilliant  visions 
of  her  youth,  to  designate  him  as  *  cet  illustre  Bassompierre.* 
(See  the  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Ausompierres  Eng- 
lish Emboisy,  ascribed  on  personal  knowledge  by  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker.) 

He  employed  his  time  during  his  imprisonment  in  writing 
his  Mhnoiiee  and  revising  h\&  Ambcmadee  ;  but  both  are  so 
very  dull  and  jejune,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  him  as 
one  of  those  men  whose  fame  has  been  mainly  owine  to  the 
•dvanUges  of  a  good  person  and  address.  There  is  not  a 
single  passage  in  all  his  writings  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  he  was  *  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time  i  and 
even  those  anecdotes  and  bone  mote  which  are  attributed  to 
him  in  the  French  Ana,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  mental  accomplishments. 

Bassompierre  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1646, 
three  years  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  was  offered  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch 
Louis  XIV.,  but  age,  or,  as  Mr.  Croker  ooi^ectures,  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  the  BastilW  had  cured  him  of  all 
ambition  as  a  courtier,  and  he  declined  the  perilous  honour. 

{Memoiree  de  Mareechal  de  Baeeompierre,  4  tomes,  Am- 
sterdam, edition  1723;  Bassompierre's  Bmbaeey  to  Eng- 
land, translated,  with  notes,  London,  1819;  Memoire  qf 
Henry  the  Great  of  France,  2  vols.  London,  1820;  and  the 
Works  referred  to  in  the  text.) 

BASS(X)N,  a  musical  instrument  ef  the  pneumatic  kind, 
blown  through  a  reed.  It  consists  of  four  pieces,  or  tubes 
of  wood,  bound  together  and  pierced  for  venUges,  of  a  brass 
craned  neck,  in  which  the  reed  is  inserted,  and  of  several 
keys.  The  whole  length  of  the  tubes  is  6^  feet,  but  by 
doubling  uo,  this  is  reduced  to  four.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  base  oboe  [see  Obob]  ;  and  ita  compass  is  from  b  flat 
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This  instrument  is  used  in  every  kind  of  music,  fi>r  the 
richness  of  iu  tone  and  extent  of  its  scale  render  it  invalu- 
able to  the  cumposer.  Handel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  imporUnce  to  it,  and  in  the  air  Thou  didet  blow^ 
in  the  oratorio  of  lerael  in  Egypt,  exhibited  its  qualities  in 
10  advantageous  a  manner,  that  it  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  assume  a  rank  in  the  orchestra  which  has  ever 
aince  been  increasing. 

The  Ussoon  was  invented  as  early  as  the  year  1539,  three 
years  after  Luscinius  had  published  his  Mueurgia,  who  con- 
sequently does  not  menUon  the  instrument  Meraenne 
describes  it  and  all  its  varieties  ;  but  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  it  came  into  use.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  baeeone,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  The  common 
Jj*^f»term  u/axotto,  a  fagot,  or  bundle  of  sticks,  because 
ine  tubas  of  which  the  instrument  is  composed  are  hound 
together.  The  Italian  vtord/agotlo  is  always  emploved  ia 
musical  scores.  ^         r   / 

BASSOON,  W)UBLE,  a  bassoon  ef  increased  dimen- 
•ions»  the  scale  of  which  is  an  octove  bebw  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary bassoon.  The  double-bassoon  was  introduced  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784,  but  not  found  to  answer 
tna  mteadaa  puipoM,  and  hu  now  iallen  into  utter  diause, 


the  Serpent  [see  Sjwpbmt]  well  supplying  tba  place  which 

it  was  meant  to  fill. 

BASSORAH.    [See  Basra.] 

BASSUSi  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Hymen- 
optera,  and  family  Braconida.  These  are  four-winged 
flfes,  with  long  and  narrow  bodies.  They  frequent  the 
flowers  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

BAST,  FUEDERICK  JAMES,  a  scholar  of  consider- 
able  eminence,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
about  the  year  1772.  He  received  his  earliest  instructiuu 
from  his  father  at  Bouxviller,  but  afterwards  studied  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  under  Professors  Criesbaeh  and  Schutz. 

His  first  literary  essay  was  a  commentary  upon  Plato's 
Sympoeion,  which  was  followed  in  1 796  by  a  specimen  of  an 
intended  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Aristsenetus.  He 
lived  at  this  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  the  suite  of 
M.  de  Jan,  the  resident  from  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  where, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  he  had  found  a  manuscript  of 
Arist9netus,  which  atfbrded  most  important  readings  for 
improving  the  text  of  that  author. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  afterwards  made  him 
secreti^ry  of  legation  at  the  congress  of  Radstadt;  and 
finally  placed  him  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  Baron  de 
Pappenheim,  his  minister  at  Paris.  To  mark  his  approba- 
tion of  Bast*s  Uterary  studies,  the  landgrave  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  reversion  of  the  keepership  of  the  Library  of 
Darmstadt,  a  post  which  he  preferred  to  more  brilliant 
honours  that  he  might  have  claimed,  but  which  were  less 
suited  to  his  literary  taste. 

Bast,  unitina  the  labours  of  philology  with  those  of  diplo- 
macy, profitea  very  much  during  his  stay  in  Paris  by  the 
collation  and  copying  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts.  It  was  a  most  advantageous  residence  for 
him,  as  the  best  classical  treasures  of  the  Vatican  had  at 
that  time  been  recently  transported  to  France. 

Of  the  importance  of  his  critical  researches  someestimste 
may  be  formed  from  his  Leitr4  Critioue  d  M.  J.  F.  Boisto- 
nade  eur  Antoninus  Liberalise  Parihenius,  et  Aristenete, 
8vo.  Paris,  1 805.  This  work,  of  rather  more  than  250  pages, 
was  originally  intended  for  insertion  in  Millings  Magasin 
Eneyclopidiquey  and  was  on  that  account  written  in  French, 
but  growing  upon  the  author*8  hands,  it  became  a  book, 
and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  treatises  on  verbal  criticism. 
It  was  in  a  volume  of  the  Vatican,  Na  398  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  had  once  belonged  Co  the  electoral  library 
at  Heidelberff,  that  he  found  the  manuscripts  of  Antoninus 
Liberalis  ana  ParUienius ;  and  the  same  volume  contained 
seventeen  other  manuscripts,  some  of  them  inedited,  of 
each  of  which,  in  the  Letter  to  M,  Soissonade,  Bast  has 
given  a  notice. 

Schsfer's  edition  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth,  and  some  other 
grammarians,  published  at  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1811.  con- 
tains Bast's  Notes  on  that  author,  with  a  Palfi90graphlcal 
Dissertation  (accompanied  by  seven  Plates  of  fao-similes 
from  Greek  manuscripts),  whiph  is  considered  to  be  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  erudition.  The  remarks  of  Bast  relative  to  the 
various  kinds  of  connections  and  contractions  which  he  met 
with  in  the  numerous  MSS.  which  he  consulted,  have  been 
extracted  from  the  body  of  his  works  by  John  Hodgkin,  the 
editor  of  the  CaUi^dphia  et  Paecilographia  Grceca,  and 
will  shortly  be  published  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  labour  of  reading  or  collating  Greek  MSS. 

Bast  died  of  apoplexy  at  Pans,  Nov.  15.  181 1.  His  Notes 
upon  AristsDnetus  were  publistied  in  a  variorum  edition  of 
that  author  by  his  friend  M.  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade,  8vo.  Lute- 
tian, 1822.  (See  the  Biographie  Universeile,  Supvlem, 
tom.  Ivii.  8vo.  Paris,  1834,  andthe  works  above  quoted.) 

BASTAN.    [SeeBAZTAN.] 

BASTARD.  The  conjectures  of  etymologists  on  the 
origin  of  tliis  word  are  various  and  unsatisfactory.  Its  root 
has  been  sought  in  several  languages :— the  Greek,  Saxon, 
German,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  and  Persian.  For  the  grounds 
on  which  the  pretensbns  of  all  these  languages  are 
tively  supported,  we  refer  the  eurious  to  the  glo 
Ducange  and  Spelman,  the  more  recent  one  oi 
and  to  the  notes  on  the  title  Bastard  in  Dodd  anaj 
edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  voL  i.  p.  746« 

Among  English  writers  it  is  applied  to 
m  lawful  wedlock;  and  as  such  he  is  te 
guished  from  a  mulier  {filius  mulierahtf)^ 
Umate  oflspring  oi  a  mulier  or  married 

Our  ancestors  very  early  adopted  ( 
Sttlgeet  of  legitimacy ;  and  vbea  tte 
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eentuiy  were  desirotis  of  estftblUhing  in  ibis  oonotry  the 
rule  of  the  canon  law,  by  which  spurious  children  are  legi- 
timated upon  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  parents, 
the  barons  assembled  at  Merlon  (aj>.  1235)  replied  by  the 
celebrated  declaration,  '  that  they  would  not  consent  to 
chauge  the  laws  of  England  hitherto  used  and  approved.* 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  sturdy  repugnance  to  in- 
novation was  the  more  disinterested,  inasmuch  as  the  Jax 
morality  of  those  days  must  probably  have  made  the  pro- 
position not  altogether  unpalatable  to  many  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  opposition,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  was 
at  that  time  ever  watchful  to  extend  the  auUiority  of  the 
church  by  engralting  .on  our  jurisjprudence  the  princ^les  of 
the  Canon  Law. 

On  another  point  our  ancestors  were  less  reasonable ;  for 
it  was  very  early  received  for  law  not  onl^  that  the  fact  of 
birth  after  marrifi^e  was  essential  to  legitimacy,  but  that  it 
was  conclusive  of  it  Hence  it  was  loii^  a  maxim  that  no- 
thing but  physical  or  natural  impossibility,  such  as  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  husband  beyond  seas,  &c.,  could  pre- 
vent the  child  so  bora  from  being  held  legitimate  or  justify 
an  inquiry  into  the  real  paternity. 

Their  liberality  in  the  case  of  posthumous  cliildren  was 
also  remarkable :  for  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  reign  of  Edward  J  I.,  .a  child  bom  one  year  and 
seven  months  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  was  pronounced 
legitimate ;  a  degree  .of  indulgence  only  exceeded  by  the 
complaisance  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Rolfe.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  widow  might  give  birth  to 
a  child  at  the  distance  of  seven  years  after  her  husband's 
decease,  without  wrong  to  her  reputation.  (See  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  123,  b.  note  bv  Mr.  Hargrave ;  Rollers  Ahndg- 
ment.  Bastard ;  and  Le  Marchant  s  Preface  to  the  case  qf 
the  Banbury  Peerage.) 

The  law  now  stands  x>n  a  more  reasonable  footing,  and 
the  fact  of  birth  during  marriage,  or  within  a  competent 
time  after  the  husband  s  death,  is  now  held  to  be  only  a 
strong  presumption  of  legitimacy,  capable  of  being  repelled 
by  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Another  curious  position  of  doubtful  authority  is  also 
found  in  our  old  text  writers;  namelv,  that  where  a 
widow  marries  again  so  soon  after  her  husband's  decease 
that  a  child  bom  afterwards  mav  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  the  child  of  either  husband,  then  the  child,  l^K>n  attaining 
to  years  of  discretion,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  which  of 
the  two  ahaU  be  accounted  his  father.  It  was  to  obviate 
this  embarrassing  state  of  things  that  the  civil  law  prescribed 
an  *  annum  luctus,'  or  year  ef  grief,  during  which  the  widow 
was  prohibited  from  contracting  a  second  marriage;  and 
our  own  law  provided  the  90w  obsolete  proceediug  on  a  writ 
de  ventre  inspidendo. 

The  legal  incapacities  under  which  an  illegitimate  child 
labours  bv  the  law  of  England  are  few,  oAd  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  tne  cases  of  inheritance  and  sucoession.  He  is  re- 
garded for  most  purposes  as  the  son  .of  nobody,  and  is  therefore 
heir-at-law  to  none  of  his  reputed  ancestors.  He  is  entitled 
to  no  distributive  share  of  the  personal  pronerty  of  his  parents, 
if  they  die  intestate ;  and  even  under  a  wul  he  can  only  take  1 
where  be  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  it  as  an  object  of  the 
testator's  bounty,  and  not  under  the  general  deiKsription  of 
'  son,' '  daughter/  or  *  child,'  by  which  legitimate  diildcen 
alone  are  presumed  to  be  designated.  He  may,  however, 
acquire  property  himself,  and  wus  become  the  founder  of  a 
fresh  inheritance,  tibough  none  of  his  lineal  descendants  can 
daim  through  him  the  property  of  his  reputed  relations.  If  he 
dies  without  wife,  issue,  or  wiU,  his  lands  and  goods  escheat 
to  the  crown,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  In  the  former  event  it  is 
usual  for  the  crown  to  resign  its  claim  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  on  the  petition  of  some  of  his  nearest  qtuui 
kindred. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  bastard  has  no  aorname  until  he 
has  acquired  one  by  reputation,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is 
prm)erly  cwdled  by  that  of  his  mother. 

The  first  English  statute  which  provides  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  illegitimate  children,  is  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3, 
which  confers  on  justices  of  the  peaoe  the  power  of  punishing 
the  parents,  and  of  requiring  from  one  or  both  of  them  a 
weekly  or  other  payment  for  uieir  suj^ii.  Under  this  and 
later  acts  of  parliament,  the  usual  practice  has  been  for  the 
mother  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish  offioen,  by  whom 
she  is  carried  before  certain  magistrates  to  be  interrogated 
respecung  the  paternity  of  the  child.    An  order  of  fiiiaUon 


is  then  made,  in  tditch  the  male  offender  is  adjudged  to  be 
the  reputed  father,  and  is  ordered  to  contribute  a  weekly 
payment,  or  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  parish  against  the 
future  expenses  of  maintenance. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  commissioners  lately  appointed 
by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  dIm 
poor-laws,  recommended  the  total  abolition  of  punishment^ 
and  the  exemptbn  of  the  reputed  father  from  all  liability 
to  the  support  of  the  child.  The  proposal  was  supported 
by  arguments  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  and  is  said  to  he 
sanctioned  by  the  favourable  experience  of  other  countries  { 
it  was  however  strenuouslv  opposed  in  both  Houses  of  Par* 
liament,  and  was  eventually  so  modified  as  to  leave  the  law 
nearly  as  it  stood  before  the  passing  of  die  late  aet  (See 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners^  p.  165,  843,  Svo.  ed.,  an^ 
Stat  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  chap.  76.) 

According  to  late  official  tables,  the  proportion  of  tUegifti 
mate  to  legitimate  births  was  in  the  year  1896  as  one  t 
twenty  in  England ;  the  proportion  in  France  is  as  one  te 
thirteen,  and  m  Paris  alone  as  one  to  three.  The  proportion 
in  Wales  was  as  one  to  thirteen  in  the  year  1836 ;  but  in 
no  city  or  town  in  the  British  islands  is  the  proportion  com- 
parable with  that  of  Paris.    In  Denmark  the  illegitimate 
are  one  in  ninety-six ;  in  Norway  one  in  fourteen ;  and 
in  Hamburgh  one  in  five.    {Reports  qf  Poor^Law  Com 
missioners.) 

The  civilians  and  canonists  distinguish  illegitimate  child* 
ren  into  four  or  five  classes  not  recognised  in  the  English  law ; 
it  may  however  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  familiar 
term  natural,  applied  by  us  to  all  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock, is  in  that  classification  confined  to  those  only  who  are 
the  offspring  of  unmarried  parents,  living  in  concubinage, 
and  who  lalxiur  under  no  legal  impediment  to  intermarriage. 
Children  of  the  last-mentioned  class  are  oy  tne  civil  and 
canon  law,  capable  of  legitimation  bv  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  parents,  or  by  other  acts  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
particularize.  (See  Heineccius,  Syntag,  vol.  i.,  p.  159 ;  Rid- 
ley's View,  &c.,  p.  350,  ed.  1675 ;  Godolphin's  Repertorium 
Canonicum,  chap.  35.) 

Bv  the  Athenian  law  (passed  in  the  archonship  of  Eu- 
cleides,  B.C.  403),  as  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (Againsi 
Macartatus,  cap.  12),  illegitimate  children  were  cut  out  from 
all  inheritance  and  succession ;  nor  could  a  man^  who  had 
legitimate  male  offspring,  leave  his  property  to  other  per- 
sons, and  consequently  not  to  his  illegitimate  children.  A 
previous  law  of  Pericles  (see  his  £«/«  by  Plutarch,  cap.  37^ 
declared  that  those  only  were  legitimate  and  Atheniaqi 
citizens  who  were  born  of  two  Athenian  parents.  This 
law,  which  was  repealed  or  violated  in  favour  of  a  son  of 
Pericles,  was  re-enacted  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides. 
(Athcniou^  xiii.  577.  Demosthenes  Against  EubuUdes, 
cap.  10.) 

The  repute  in  which  spurious  children  have  been  held 
has  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  some  they 
have  been  subjected  to  a  degree  of  opprobrium  which  was 
inconsistent  witli  justice ;  in  others  the  distinction  between 
base  and  legitimate  birth  appears  to  have  been  but  faintly 
recognised,  and  the  child  oi  unlicensed  love  has  avowed  hia 
origin  with  an  indifferenoe  which  argued  neither  a  sense  of 
shame  nor  a  feeling  of  infericHitv.  When  the  Conqueror 
commenced  his  missive  to  the  Earl  of  Bretagne  bv  the  words^ 
'  I,  William,  surnamed  the  Bastard,'  he  can  nave  felt  np 
deaire  to  conceal  the  obliquity  of  his  descent,  and  little  fear 
that  his  title  would  be  defeated  by  it.  Accordingly,  history 
presents  us  with  many  instances  in  which  the  sucoession 
not  only  to  property,  but  to  kiu'^doms,  has  been  successfully 
claimed  by  the  spurious  issue  of  the  ancestor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  improbable  that  in  any  state  of  society  where  the 
institCition  of  marriage  has  prevailed,  children  bom  in  con- 
cubinage and  in  lawful  wedlock  should  ever  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  law  with  exactly  equal  favour,  (See  Ducangc^ 
Glossary^  tit.  Bastardus,) 

Those  who  may  be  curious  to  leam  what  fancifid  writera 
have  urged  in  proof  of  the  superior  mental  and  physical 
endowments  of  iUesitimate  issue,  may  xefer  to  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  MekaiOioly^  vol.  ii.,  p.  16  (ed.  1B21) ;  Pasquier 
Recherches,  chap.  *  De  quelques  memorables  bitards;'  and 
Pontus  Heuterus  de  Libera  kominis  Nativitate,  See  alse 
Shakspeare's  JLeor,  aet  1,  scene  2 ;  and  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  edition  of  Blumenbachs Physiology,  in 
notes  to  chap.  40. 

BASTARDY.  The  Scottish  hiw  of  Bastardy  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  English,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
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litving  adapted  nracb  of  the  Roman  and  pontiieal  doctrines 
of  marriage  and  legitimacy. 

Thus,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  a  divorce  in  the  spiritual 
court.  '  d  vinculo  matrimoniU*  the  issue  horn  during  the 
ooTerture  are  bastards.  But  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of 
the  canons,  Deeret.  Greg,,  lib.  iv.,  tit.  1 7,  c.  14,  the  Scottish 
imters,  prooeedin^  on  the  bona  Jldes  of  the  parties,  incline 
to  a  different  opinion,  in/avorem  prolii;  ana  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  when  Secretary  Lethington  proposed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  a  divorce  from  Darnley,  James  Earl  of 
BothweU,  to  quiet  her  fears  for  her  son,  'allegit  the 
exampill  of  himself,  that  he  ceissit  not  to  suooeid  to  his 
father's  heritage,  without  any  difficultie,  albeit  thair  was 
divorce  betwixt  him  and  his  mother.'  The  point  has  not, 
however,  received  a  judicial  determination,  ana  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  settled,  though  of  the  tendency  of  the 
law  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  party  divorced  for  adultery  and  the  adul- 
terer, which  by  stat  1600,  c  20,  following  the  civil  law,  is 
declared  '  null  and  unlawful  in  itself,  and  the  succession  to 
oe  gotten  of  sik  unlawful  conjunctions  unliable  to  succeid 
as  heires  to  their  said  parents  ;*  the  issue  are  not  accounted 
bastards*  '  though,*  as  Stair  adds,  b.  iii.,  tit.  3,  sect  42, 
*  they  may  be  debarred  from  succession.*  Of  course,  the 
issue  of  every  legal  marriage  are  lawful,  and  therefore  the 
children  not  only  of  marriages  regularly  solemnized,  but 
also  of  every  union  acknowMged  by  the  law  as  a  marriage, 
are  alike  legitimate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  children 
legitimated  by  the  subseauent  intermarriage  of  their  pa- 
rents; but  the  situation  of  these  is,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  somewhat  anomalous. 

The  Scottish  law  has  adopted  two  species  of  ledtimation, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  they  call  legitima- 
tion p^  iubiequefu  tnatrimonium,  and  legitimation  per  re- 
scnvitim  principU. 

The  former  of  these  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  but  did  not  become  a  permanent  method  of 
legitimation  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  disseminated  by  the 
ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe.  At  the  parliament  of 
Merton.  however,  the  doctrine  met  with  a  repulse  from  the 
barons  of  England. 

Though  the  English  law  was  preserved  inviolate,  yet  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  cense  to  press  the  point  among  the  people, 
and  to  this  day  we  may  rennark  traces  of  the  custom  in  some 
of 'tiie  remoter  districts  of  the  island.  The  doctrine  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  antient  common  law  of  Scotland  any  more 
than  of  England ;  but  it  is  now  settled  law  there,  and  its 
rise  and  establishment  are  at  once  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  the  former  strong  or  rather  paramount  influence  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws  in  that  country.  The  principle  on 
which  the  doctrine  rests  is  the  fiction  of  law  that  the  parents 
were  married  at  their  child's  birth.  If  therefore  the  parents 
eould  not  have  then  legally  married,  or  if  a  mid  impediment 
has  intervened  between  the  birth  and  the  intermarriage, 
the  fiction  is  excluded,  and  previous  issue  will  not  be  legi- 
timated by  marriage.  Further,  it  is  held  that  if  the  child 
was  born,  or  if  the  intermarriage  took  place,  in  a  country 
which  does  not  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage,  the  child  will  remain  a  baHtard;  the 
character  of  bastardy  being  in  the  one  case  indelible,  and 
the  marriage  in  the  other  ineffectual  to  create  legitimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  legitimated  per  sutuequent  ma- 
trimomtun  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
lawful  issue,  and  will,  as  respects  inheritance  and  the  like, 
take  preoedence  of  subsequent  issue  bom  in  actual  wedlock : 
yet  in  England  the  judges  have  held,  that  a  child  bom  in 
Scotland  before  marriage  and  legitimated  in  Scotland  by 
subsequent  marriage,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  first-bora 
son,  and  in  status  and  condition,  by  comity,  legitimate 
in  England,  will  not  surxseed  to  land  in  England.  (See 
Doe  dem.  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  5  Bam.  and  Cress.  438 ; 
and  opiniona  of  the  judges  in  dom.  proc.  lOlh  June, 
1830.) 

Legitimation  |wr  r^jrr^ltfm  principii  proceeds  on  a  less 
abstract  and  more  generally-acknowledged  principle  than 
the  preceding.  Though  therefore  it  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Justinian,  and  copied  by  one  of  the.  popes  of 
Rome,  yet  concessions  in  the  nature  of'Letters  of  legitimation 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman  law.  The  form  of  these  letters 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scots  immediately  out 
of  the  old  French  jurisprudence :  their  clauaes  are  usually 


verj  ample,  capacitatmg  the  grantee  for  all  honours  and 
offices  wnatsoever,  and  to  do  all  acts  in  judgment  or  outwith, 
and,  in  short,  imparting  to  him  all  the  public  rights  of  lawful 
children  and  natural  bom  subjects,  together  with  a  cession  of 
the  crown's  rights  by  reason  of  bastardy ;  but  as  the  crown 
cannot  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  without  their  consent, 
letters  of  legitimation  do  not  carry  a  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  prejudice  of  lawful  issue. 

As,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  a  bastard  was  debarred  from  the 
congregation,  so,  according  to  the  canons,  he  is,  in  strictness, 
incapable  of  holy  orders ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  most  nations  to  incapaci^te  bastards  in  divers  ways,  that 
if  men  will  not  be  deterred  from  immorality  by  a  sense  of 
the  injury  accruing  to  themselves,  they  may  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  evils  resulting  to  their  offspring,    cut  what- 
ever may  be  the  operation  of  those  incapacities,  they  aro 
felt  by  all  to  be  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  and  as 
Justinian  properly  observed  when  he  made  legitimation  per 
mhsequent  matrimonium  a  perpetual  ordinance,  '  indigni 
non  sunt  qui  alieno  vitio  laborant.*    Accordingly  the  doc- 
trine is  now  obsolete  in  England  and  nearlv  so  in  Scot- 
land.   The  only  remaining  incapacity  in  Scotland  seems  to 
be  want  of  power  to  make  a  testament  in  the  particular  caso 
of  the  bastard  having  no  lawful  issue.    Letters  of  legitima- 
tion were  formerly  necessary  in  all  cases ;  but  it  is  now  held 
that  as  the  crown's  right  of  succession  is  excluded  by  the 
existence  of  issue,  a  bastard  who  has  lawful  issue  may  clis- 
nose  of  his  goods  by  testament  in  any  way  he  thhiks  fit. 
with  the  above  exception  only,  then,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  bastard  and  another  man ;  and  so  he  may  dispose 
of  his  heritage  in  liege  pouatie,  and  of  his  moveables  inter 
vivos,  and  (if  he  has  lawful  issue)  by  testament,  and  he 
may  succeed  to  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  special  des- 
tination.   To  his  lawful  children  also  he  may  appoint  tes- 
tamentary guardians ;  and  his  widow  has  her  provisions 
like  other  relicts.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
eye  of  law  a  bastard  is  nullius  filius ;  and  being  thus  of  kin 
to  nobody,  he  cannot  be  heir-at-law  to  any  one,  neither  can 
he  have  such  heirs  save  his  own  lawful  issue.     Where  a 
bastard  dies,  leaving  no  heir,  the  crown,  as  fMmus  hecret^ 
takes  up  his  property,  which,  if  it  be  land  holden  in  capite.  is 
at  once  consolidated  with  the  superiority ;  but  if  it  be  holdea 
of  a  subject,  the  crown  appoints  a  donatary,  who.  1o  com- 
plete his  title,  must  obtain  decree  ot  declarator  of  bastard%j^ 
a  process  in  the  nature  of  the  English  writ  of  escheat,  and 
thereupon  he  is  presented  by  the  king  to  the  superior  as 
his  vassal. 

But  though  bastards  are  legally  ntdlius  fllii,  yet  the  law 
takes  notice  of  their  natural  relationship  to  several  purposes, 
and  particularly  to  enforce  the  natural  duties  of  their 
parents.  These  duties  are  comprised  under  the  term 
aliment,  which  here,  as  in  the  civil  law,  comprehends  both 
maintenance  and  education ;  including  under  tnis  latter  term. 
as  Lord  Stair  says  (b.  1,  tit.  5,  sec.  6),  *  the  breeding  of  them 
for  some  calling  and  employment  according  to  their  capacity 
and  condition.*  These  were  at  least  the  principles  on  which 
the  courts  proceeded  in  awarding  aliment  to  children.  In 
determining  who  is  the  father  of  a  bastard,  the  ^cots 
courts  again  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.  In 
Scotland  there  must  first  be  semi -plenary  evidence  qf  the 
paternity,  and  then,  when  such  circumstantial  or  other 
proof  of  that  fact  is  adduced  as  will  amount  to  semipiena 
probatio,  the  mother  is  admitted  to  her  oath  in  supplement. 
The  whole  aliment  is  not  due  from  one  parent  but  from 
both  parents.  This  is  the  principle ;  and  therefore  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  payable  by  the  father,  the  ability 
of  the  mother  to  contribute  is  also  considered.  The  al»o- 
lute  amount  of  aliment,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  as  is  likewise  its  duration.  Where  the  parties  are 
paupers,  the  bastard's  settlement  is  not  the  father's  but  the 
motner's  parish,  and  if  that  is  unknown,  the  parish  of 
its  birth. 

The  mother  of  a  bastard  is  entitled  to  its  custody  during 
its  infancy  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  afterwards  tlie  father 
may  take  the  rearing  of  the  child  into  his  own  hand,  and 
also,  perhaps,  nominate  to  it  tuton  and  curators.  This  last 
power  has  been  denied  -  if  it  does  not  exist  it  ought  to  be 
now  bestowed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  same  means 
the  last  remnant  of  a  bastard's  civil  incapacity  remove<l  bv 
his  being  permitted  to  make  a  testament,  though  he  have 
no  lawful  issue. 

BASTENNES,  a  village  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Landes  and  in  the  canton  of  Amou,  which  is  a  small 
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to«m  n««r  the  nrathem  boandtr;  of  the  deputmeot,  on  Aa 
Luy  de  Beam. 

Thu  village  is  remulcftble  for  a  kind  ofairth  nhiCb  tau 
the  property  of  bitumen  when  u««I  with  wood,  (nd  which 
forms  an  excellent  cement  for  (tone.  It  is  easily  worked, 
as  warm  bitumen  is  work&l,  without  attaching  itself  to  the 
fingers ;  and  as  it  is  impervious  to  water,  it  is  used  far 
sealing  bottles  of  liquor ;  but  it  is  chieUy  as  a  cement  Cir 
stone  that  it  is  Taluable.  It  acquires,  when  exposed  foi 
some  time  to  tho  air,  such  hardness,  that  the  stones  joined 
by  it  cannot  be  parted,  but  must  be  broken  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  demolish  the  Btructur«  in  which  they  have  been 

This  bituminous  earth  is  found  on  the  elope  of  two  hills, 
whi«h  extend  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  It  is  covered 
witb  common  earth,  which  is  easily  removed ;  for  the  slope 
of  the  hills  being  pretty  steep,  the  eirih,  when  disturbed, 
rolls  down  by  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
bituminous  substance  bare.  This  bitumen  hiu  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hard  black  iione,  and  considerable  labour  is  re- 
quisite to  detach  pieces  of  it  from  the  mass.  iEnei/eiopidie 
Mithndii[ue,  G£og.  Physique ;  Expilly,  Dietionnaire  del 
Oaula  el  de  la  France.} 

B  ASTl'A  is  the  principal  town  in  tho  island  of  Corsica, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor,  but  of  late 
years  the  preFect  of  the  department  of  Corsica  has  redded 
Bt  Ajaccio.  Bastin  is  situated  on  tho  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  in  42"  43'  N.  lat.,  and  9°  26'  E.  long.  Its  port  is  not 
very  safe,  nor  adapted  for  vessels  of  large  burden  :  a  singular 
rock  at  its  entrance  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  lion 
in  repose.    The  natives  eall  it '  II  Leone ;'  it  is  of  very  con~ 
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■idarahla  dimensions,  and  lies  oompletely  isolated  in  the  sea. 
Its  shoulders  and  neck  ore  covered  with  creeping  plants, 
which  invest  them  with  the  appearance  of  a  buahy  mane  ; 
the  fore-legs  are  thrown  forward,  the  neck  is  raised,  and 
the  head  has  an  air  of  fierceness  about  it.  This  singulur 
object  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  nature ; 
indeed  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  art  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in  giving  the  tock  this  singular  form. 
Tbe  composition  of  the  rock  is  a  calcareous  stone,  of  the 
Knme  character  as  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  of  Baslia 
is  built ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  pari* 
of  the  same  mass,  though  the  sea  appear*  to  cut  off  the 
connexion.  This  lion  is  of  much  use  as  a  breakwater  when 
the  north  winds  drive  the  waters  before  them.  The  town  is 
fortiflcd  with  walls  and  bastions,  but  it  has  large  suburbs 
outside  the  fort  ideations.  High  hills  rise  behind  the  town, 
above  which  the  higher  range  which  runs  throu^  the 
island  from  north  to  south  is  seen.  Tlie  view  from  Baitia 
over  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  the  islands 
of  Elba,  Capraia,  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast 
of  Tuscany.  The  streets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  lofty,  and  built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  popu- 
lation of  Bnstia  is  about  I  O.ono.  The  Cour  Royale.  or  court 
of  jusLice,  civil  and  criminal,  for  tbe  whole  department,  aits 
nt  Baslia.  There  is  also  a  society  of  instruction  which  has 
bcun  for  some  years  actively  employed  in  spreading  informa- 
tion, especially  among  the  coiinlry-people.  Bostia  has  also 
a  college,  or  superior  Echool.  The  catiicdral  of  Bastia  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable,  but  there  is  a  new  small  chuioh 
called  Cappella  di  Sanra  Croce,  the  construction  of  which  is 
remarkably  elegant.  The  people  of  Bnstia  speak  Italian, 
but  mo^it  of  Ibem  arc  also  ncquiiinlcd  nith  French.  Bostia 
rarties  on  a  tilili!  Imdc.  cbietly  with  Leghorn.  It  exports 
wine,  tim)>er,  and  entile.    Tot^cco  and  English  manufac- 


tures an  imuggkd  into  Coraica  from  I^ghom.  A  road 
leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  across  the  island,  and  another 
leads  along  the  easlarn  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Corsica.  Bastia  is  33  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  56  from  Piomhino 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.     (Benson's  Skelchet  q/'  Corticti.) 

BASTIDB,  LA,  the  name  of  a  number  of  places  in 
France,  all  of  tbem  in  the  southern  departments,  Tha 
DictionnaiTe  Vnwertel  de  la  France  enumerates  sixty- 
one  villages  and  three  towns,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
bearing  this  designation ;  and  in  the  Dietionnaire  det 
Gatdet,  &c  of  Expilly  fifly-six  are  enumerated.  Thu  word 
Ctastide  is  derived  from  the  verb  bStir,  to  build  (which  was 
formerly  written  batlir),  and  is  applied  to  a  gentleman's 
country  seat.  The  most  considerable  places  bearing  tbit 
name  are  as  follows: — 

La  Bastidk  db  Clarkncb,  or  CLAiftiNcs,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees),  alittle 
way  S.E.  of  Bayonne :  43*  25'  N.  lat,  l"  15'  W.  long.  It 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Joyeuse,  that  Hows 
into  the  Adour.  It  was  built  by  Louis  JL.  (HutinJ  before 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  while  he  was  yet  only 
King  of  Navarre.  The  district  belonging  to  the  town  con- 
tains two  mines,  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron.  This  last 
yields  gpathose  ironstone  (Jer  spathiqae — see  Aikin's  Did. 
of  Mineralogy  and  Chemutry.'t  Tho  population,  as  given 
in  the  Dietionnaire  Univertel  de  la  Franee,  1 SD4,  our  latest 
authority,  was  2U71. 

La  Bastide  de  Seron  is  in  ttie  department  of  Arri^go, 
between  St.  Girons  and  Foix,  a  short  distance  W.N.W.  of 
thelauertown.  It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  I65S.  The 
whole  commune  contained  2911  inhabitants.  Several  of 
the  small  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  bring  down  par- 
ticles of  gold.  A  grey  argillaceous  earth  is  found  near  this 
place,  which,  from  the  goodness  of  the  colour,  is  used  in 
colouring  the  houses.  It  is  also  used  to  make  crucibles  fot 
glass-works:  43°  l'  N,  lat.,  1°  2S'  E.long. 

La  Bastidi,  St.  Ahans,  or  St.  Auand,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  S.B.  of  Castres,  near  the  hank  of  the  Taur£, 
had  n  population  in  IBIM  of  2140;  43°  29*  N.  lat,  r  2^ 
E.  long, 

BASTILE,  or  BASTILLE,  tbe  name  used  in  Franca 
to  denote  a  fortress  or  stale-prison.  There  have  been  three 
of  that  name  at  Paris,  the  Baalile  du  Temple,  the  Bostite 
of  St  Denia,  and  that  of  the  Ruit  Si.  Anioine.  We  shall 
only  treat  of  tbe  last,  which  has  obtained  historical  cele- 
brity, and  is  uiually  denominated  Tbe  Bastile.  Tbii  for- 
tress stood  at  tbe  cant  end  of  Pans,  on  tbe  north  side  of  the 
Seine.  1[  was  originally  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  but  afterwards  was  used  as  a  state-prison.  Uugues 
d'Aubriot.  Prevostdes  Marchands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V,, 
laid  the  first  stone  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1369,  by  the  onler 
of  that  king.  There  hud  previously  been  a  fortiHed  en- 
trance to  Paris  on  the  same  spot,  on  a  small  scale,  which  was 
built  by  Etienne  Marcel,  the  predecessor  in  office  of  Hugues 
d'Aubriot.  The  Bostile  consisted  at  firfit  of  two  round 
towers,  with  an  entrance  between  tbem ;  afleiwatds,  to 
render  it  stronger,  two  additional  towers,  parallel  to  the  two 
fir^C,  were  built,  and  the  whole  connected  by  walls.  Tho 
building,  however,  was  not  completed  till  1383,  in  the  reigD 
of  Charles  VI.,  when  four  more  towers  were  added,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  at  equal  distances  from  tbe  first  four, 
and  tha  whole  eight  were  united  by  masonry  of  great  thick- 
ness, in  which  were  constructed  a  great  number  of  apart- 
ments and  offices.    Tbe  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  original 
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^ftte  was  dosed,  tnA  toe  road  eaniod  wf tbout  the  Vofldinff. 
In  1 634  a  fosse,  120  feet  wide  and  2S  feet  deep,  was  dug  all 
round ;  and  beyond  that  a  stone  wall,  36  feet  higfa,  was 
ittilt  all  round.  Thus  the  Bastile  became,  from  a  fortified 
gate,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  towers  contained  several  oeta^nal  rooms  one  above  the 
other,  each  having  one  window  pierced  in  the  walln,  which 
were  rather  more  than  six  feet  thick.  This  window  was 
without  any  glazing,  was  wide  internally,  but  narrow  like  a 
ioop-hole  on  the  outside :  in  the  centre  was  a  perpendicular 
bar  of  iron,  and  two  crou-barred  gratings  between  that  and 
the  internal  part.  The  entrance  to  each  of  these  rooms  was 
secured  by  oouble  doors  eight  inches  thick,  strapped  with 
iron,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  thickness  oi  the  walls 
from  each  other.  There  were  no  fire-places  or  chimneys  in 
these  rooms.  The  only  article  of  ftimiture,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  was  an  iron  grating,  raised  about  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  to  receive  the  prisoner's  mattress,  and  prevent  its 
decay  from  the  damp  (^  the  stone  floor.  To  each  tower 
there  was  a  way  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase.  The  apart- 
ments constructed  in  the  walls,  connecting  the  towers,  were 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  the  others,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  fire-places  and  chimneys,  but  with  similar  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  escape  of  prisoners.  They  were 
usually  assigned  to  persons  of  some  importance,  or  to  those 
who  were  treated  with  indulgence,  llie  rest  of  the  Bas- 
tile consisted  of  two  open  courts :  the  larger,  1 02  feet  by 
72,  called  the  Great  Court ;  the  smaller,  72  by  42  feet,  Frencn 
measure,  called  the  Court  of  the  Well,  was  separated  from 
the  first  by  a  range  of  buildings  and  offices,  having  a  passage 
through  them.  The  height  of  the  building  within  Was  73  feet, 
but  greater  on  the  outside  next  the  fosse.  (See  the  plan 
in  tjie  British  Museum.) 

lu  modem  times  the  establishment  of  the  Bastile  consisted 
of  a  governor,  a  deputy-^ vemor  or  lieutenant  du  roi,  a  major, 
an  aide-major,  a  physician  and  surgeons,  a  certain  number  of 
invalid  soldiers  and  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  France  to  perform  the 
military  duty  of  the  fort  re  s^^,  with  turnkeys  to  watch  over 
the  prisoners,  and  cooks  and  other  domestics.  The  office  of 
governor  was  very  lucrative,  and  the  pay  and  perquisites 
supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  francs  per  annum.  The  other 
officers  were  but  indifferently  remunerated.  No  officer  or 
suldier  could  dine  out  without  permission  of  the  governor,  or 
sleep  out  without  an  order  from  the  prime  minister.  The 
invalids  were  usually  about  J  00  men,  with  two  captains  and 
a  lieutenant,  who  were  well  paid.  The  men  had  ten  sols 
per  diem,  widi  wood,  candles,  washing,  and  other  allowances, 
xbe  average  expense  of  the  Bastile  is  said  to  have  been 
60,000  franca  per  month.  The  governor  and  deputy-governor 
superintended  the  general  management  of  the  fortress,  the 
major  and  his  deputy  kept  all  the  accounts,  including  a  par- 
ticular list  of  all  the  prisoners,  in  seven  columns,  containing, 
1.  Name  and  ouality  of  the  prisoner ;  2.  When  he  entered ; 
3.  By  whom  the  order  for  his  detention  signed;  4.  When 
discharged ;  5.  By  whom  the  order  of  discharge  signed ; 
6.  Cause  of  detention ;  7.  Observations  or  remarks.  The 
last  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  or  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.  Pri- 
soners were  almost  always  taken  to  the  Bastile  by  an  exempt 
of  police  and  two  or  three  armed  men  in  a  hackney  coach, 
to  avoid  observation,  and  were  conducted  direct  to  the  go- 
vernor at  his  house,  to  whom  the  exempt  delivered  the 
let t re  de  cachet  and  took  a  receipt  for  it.  The  prisoner  was 
then  led  into  the  body  of  the  fortress,  a  sign  being  first 
made  to  all  the  soldiers  on  duty  to  cover  their  faces  with 
their  hats  during  his  passage.  This  was  invariably  done 
whenever  a  pri&oner  entered  or  left  the  Bastile.  On  his 
arrival  at  hU  room  the  prisoner  was  requested  to  empty  his 
pockets.  A  list  was  made  of  the  contents  by  the  m^jor,  end 
si«;ncd  by  the  prisoner.  His  watch,  rings,  and  every  other 
article  wore  taken  from  him.  Ue  was  then  left  for  some 
days  without  the  means  of  writing;  alter  which  he  under- 
went an  examination  before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  or  some 
other  ofiicer.  The  interro^tors  usually  began  by  inform- 
ing the  prisoner  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
to  save  it  depended  on  himself;  that  if  he  would  freely  con- 
fers, they  were  authorised  to  promise  bis  discharge,  other- 
wue  he  would  be  gi^  en  o\*er  to  «n  extraordinary  commis- 
sion; that  they  tmd  written  and  oral  testimony  against 
him ;  that  his  accomplices,  his  friends,  his  relatives,  had 
owned  everv  thing ;  that  the  king  was  indulgent ;  and  that 
they  advisefi  him,  as  his  friends,  not  to  concead  the  least  par- 
ticular.   If  by  these  means  they  sneceaded  in  extnrating  the 


eridenoe  they  wished,  they  then  infonned  him  that  tiiey  bad 
not  yet  a  precise  authority  for  his  discharge,  but  that  they 
hoped  shortlv  to  obtain  it,  would  even  solicit  it,  and  that  he 
should  shortly  hear  more  about  it.  According  to  circum- 
stances these  examinations  were  repeated,  and  no  means 
which  cunning  could  suggest  were  omitted  to  entrap  and 
intimidate  the  prisoner,  to  draw  from  him  his  secret  if  he 
had  one,  or  to  make  him  commit  himself,  or  his  fkmily,  or 
friends,  by  dangeroas  admissions  or  indiscreet  replies.  The 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  governor,  who  was  interested  in  their  being  detained,  as 
he  contracted  with  the  go^mment  for  their  maintenance, 
and  derived  a  profit  from  it ;  and  he  being  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  prisoners  could  communicate  with  their  friends 
or  with  the  government,  he  could  suppress  their  applications 
if  he  thought  fit  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
almost  all  the  prisoners  who  have  written  their  memoirs, 
that  the  food  was  bad  and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  all 
other  necessaries  were  of  the  worst  description.  The  dura- 
tion of  a  prisoner's  detention  was  arbitrary.  No  term  was 
ever  specified.  The  longest  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
from  the  registers  published  ttfter  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
is  that  of  Isaac  Armet  de  la  Motte,  who  was  removed  to 
Charenton  (a  lunatic  asylum  and  prison),  after  a  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastile  of  fifty-four  years  and  five  months.  In 
this  registiy  there  are  several  others  of  thirty  years  and 
upwards.  The  first  historical  mention  of  any  imprisonment 
in  this  fortress  is  that  of  Hugues  d*Aubriot  himself,  who 
having  eiven  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  being  accused  by 
them  or  blasphemy  and  impiety,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  but  being  transferred  to  another  prison,  he 
regained  his  liberty  in  the  insurrection  of  a  faction  called 
the  Mailliotins.  The  only  prisoners  who  ever  effected  their 
escape  fh)m  the  Bastile  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  De 
la  Tude  and  D'ALigre.  Tfaey  were  confined  together  in  one 
of  the  apartments  constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  Bastile. 
By  unravelUng  their  linen,  stockings,  and  other  parts  of 
their  clothes,  and  by  saving  from  time  to  time  the  billets  of 
wood  ttllow«d  fox  their  firing,  they  .contrived  to  make  two 
ladder^  one  a  rope-ladder,  near  IdO  feet  long,  with  rovnds 
of  woea  covered  with  flanael  to  prevent  any  rattling  noise 
against  the  widls ;  the  other  a  wooden  ladder,  about  30  feet 
long,  consisting  ik  a  cen<tre  jpiece,  in  joints,  to  be  fastened 
by  tenons  and  naortioes,  ana  through  whicii  passed  wooden 
pegs  to  bold  it  together.  The  first  was  to  enable  them  to 
descend  from  the  platform,  or  Che  top  of  the  Bastile,  into 
the  fosse  ;  the  second  to  ascend  the  rampart  into  the  garden 
of  the  governor.  The  ladders,  as  veil  as  the  tools  they  had 
formed  for  making  theni«  were  concealed,  when  the  turnkeys 
%isited  them,  under  tlie  fioor  of  their  apartment.  They 
cut  through  the  iron  gratings  in  the  chimney^  which  they 
ascended,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  got 
upon  the  platform.  Having  first  lowered  their  wooden 
ladder,  they  fastened  that  of  rope  to  one  of  the  cannons  of 
the  fortress  and  descended  into  the  fosse.  Finding  a  patrole 
with  a  light  in  the  governor's  garden,  they  altered  their 
plan,  and  with  a  handspike  formea  of  one  of  the  iron  bars  of 
the  chimney  grating,  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  next  tiie  Rue 
St  Antoine,  through  which  they  effected  their  escape  on 
the  26th  of  Februarv,  1756.  After  the  revolution  of  1789 
La  Tude  claimed  and  received  these  ladders,  and  they  were 
publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Of 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastile  none  have  excited  curiosity 
so  strongly  as  the  person  usually  called  the  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask.  The  extraordiniH'y  secrecy  observed  with  re- 
spect to  this  person,  and  the  attention  said  to  have  been 
shown  him,  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures  con- 
cerning him,  more  especially  as  no  person  of  importance 
was  at  that  time  missing  in  Europe.  He  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  celebrau»d 
Due  de  Beaufort,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
Intendant  Fououet,  and  Eroolo  Matthioli,  prime  minister  to 
the  Duke  of  Alantua.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
investigate  these  opinions,  or  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
them,  further  than  to  obsen^e  that  the  last  mentioned  seems 
to  rest  on  the  best  foundation. 

The  Bastile  was  besieged  and  taken  three  times :  in  1418, 
by  the  Bourgignons  ;  in  1594,  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  on  the 
14th  July,  1789,  by  the  Parisians,  from  which  day  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  dated.  Its  demolition  was  de- 
creed  by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Paris  on  the  IGth, 
and  carried  into  immediate  effect.  The  materials  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge,  called  the  Brid^ 
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tlie  top  of,  or  projecting  towers  at  certain  intervals  along,  i 
the  walls  of  fortresses,  that  from  thence  the  besieged  might 
get  a  view  of  and  be  able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  when  at 
the  latest  and  most  critical  period  of  the  siege  the  latter 
should  have  gained  the  otherwise  undefended  ground.  The 
walls  of  Messene,  built  by  Epaminondas  (raus.  iv.  31), 
which  were  all  of  stone,  and  furnished  witii  battlements 
and  towers,  were  reckoned  by  Pausanias  among  the  best 
specimens  of  Grecian  fortification. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  antient  writers  of  their  forti- 
fied places,  and  particularly  fVom  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius 
{Aremtectura,  lib.  i.  cap.  5),  we  learn  that  the  projecting 
towers  were  sometimes  square  or  polygonal,  but  generally 
circular,  and  that  their  dutance  from  each  other  along  the 
walls  was  regulated  by  the  range  of  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  defence.  In  the  fortifications  of  cities  this  distance 
seems  to  have  varied  from  80  to  1 00  paces,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  the  power  of  annoying  the  enemy  by 
the  arrows  and  javelins  discharged  from  the  towers ;  but, 
from  the  greater  distance  at  which  modern  arms  will  take 
effect,  the  bastions,  measuring  firom  the  vertices  of  their  pro- 
jecting angles,  are  now  generally,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  Vauban,  placed  at  360  yards  from  each  other.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  antient  engineers  that  the  projecting 

Jiuoins  of  walls  were  detrimental  to  the  defence,  firom  the 
acility  with  which  they  might  be  destroyed  by  the  battering- 
ram  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Vitruvius  recommends 
the  towers  to  be  circular,  or  to  have  faces  forming  with  each 
other  obtuse  angles.  These  towers  were  placed  indifferently 
at  the  angles,  or  at  any  part  on  the  line  of  the  inclosing  ram- 
part:  in  the  latter  case,  when  they  were  of  a  square  form, 
one  side  was  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rampart,  and  in 
the  former,  one  face  was  almost  always  perpendicular  to  a 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  two  aqjacent  sides  of  the 
polygon  surroundinf^  the  town ;  that  is,  to  what  would  be 
now  called  the  capital  of  the  bastion.  It  must  have  fre- 
quently happened,  therefore,  that  this  face  was  nearly  un- 
seen tram  any  other  part  of  the  rampart,  and  that  the  enemy 
made  his  assault  against  it  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  being  exposed  to  annoyance  from  the  defenders  of 
the  neighbouring  works.  It  is  true  that  the  smallness  of 
the  towers  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  be  wholly 
concealed  at  their  front ;  but  the  desire  of  entirely  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  undefended  nature 
of  that  ground  probably  induced  engineers  to  dispose  the 
faces  of  their  towers  like  those  of  a  modem  bastion,  so  that 
two  of  them  might  form  a  projecting  angle,  whose  vertex 
was  on  the  capital. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  towers  of  for- 
tresses during  all  the  long  period  in  which  the  antient  arms 
were  employcNi ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  invention 
of  fire-arms  would  render  it  neoessary  to  enlar^  the  tower 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  guns,  and  to  mcrease  the 
thickness  of  the  rampart,  that  it  might  be  able  as  well  to 
resist  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  ord- 
nance placed  upon  it,  as  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
when  fired  against  it.  On  this  account,  also»  the  ramparts 
were  constructed  of  earth,  and  their  exterior  surface  was 
formed  at  such  an  inclination  to  the  ground  as  would  enable 
It  to  stand  unsupported,  except  where  it  became  necessary  to 
nrevent  an  escalade ;  in  which  case  a  facing  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber  was  made  sufllciently  high  and  steep  to  create 
a  serious  impediment  to  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  An 
opinion  that  the  bastions  are  the  weakest  parts  of  a  fortress 
remained  in  force,  however,  long  after  the  modem  artillery 
was  introduced  in  sieges.  On  this  account  they  were  at  first 
made  very  small,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
wall  between  them ;  and  the  line  of  each  face,  when  pro- 
duced towards  the  town,  was  made  to  intersect  that  wall,  in 
order  that  the  fire  from  the  part  intercepted  between  this 
produced  line  and  the  flank  of  the  next  bastion  might  co- 
operate with  that  made  from  the  latter  in  defending  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  former  bastion.  But  when  the  ramparts 
of  a  town  were  found  to  disappear  almost  instantly  under 
the  weight  of  shot  dischargea  from  large  ordnance,  it  be- 
came neceisarv  to  employ  o^nsnce  of  corresponding  size  on 
the  walls ;  ana  the  dimensions  of  the  bastions  were  finally 
augmented  to  those  at  present  assigned.  The  lengths  of 
the  faces  vary  from  100  to  120  yards,  and  the  flanks  are 
usually  about  ftO  yards  long ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jecting angle  in  front,  esAXed  the  salient  ox  flanked  angle,  to 
distinguisn  it  firom  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces  and 


flanks  which  are  denominated  shoulder  angles,  evidently 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  polygon  on  which  the  enceinte  is 
constructed.  Each  face  of  a  bastion,  if  produced  towards 
the  town,  now  falls  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  flank  of 
the  collateral  bastion,  so  that  the  defence  of  a  bastion  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  fires  from  those  on  its  right  and 
left. 

It  is  to  Italy  that  we  must  look  for  the  inventk>n  of  the 
modem  bastion :  the  wars  which  raged  in  that  country  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  were 
more  systematically  conducted  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  inven- 
tions for  military  purposes.  The  precise  date  of  its  first 
formation  is  quite  unknown ;  but  if  we  omit  the  improbable 
story  related  by  Folard,  that  the  Turkish  commanier,  Ach- 
met  Pacha,  caused  bastions  to  be  constructed  about  Otranto, 
when  he  took  that  place  in  1480,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  BalvardOf  as  an  improvement 
of  great  importance  in  the  military  art,  by  Tartaslia,  in  his 
QwBsiti  ed  inventi  diversi,  which  was  published  in  1546 ; 
and  in  the  same  work  is  given  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of 
Turin,  which  exhibits  a  bastion  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of 
the  rampart.  Both  Vasari,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Architects^ 
and  Maffei,  in  his  Verona  Jllustrata,  asoibe  the  invention 
to  San  Michnli  of  Verona:  one  of  Uie  bastions  of  this  city 
has  on  it  the  date  1527,  and  its  constmction  is  still  ascribed 
to  that  engineer,  who,  in  fact,  was  about  that  time  employed 
in  the  erection  or  repair  of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  Italy. 
From  the  word  Balvardo,  denoting  a  stronghold,  the  earliest 
French  engineers  gave  to  this  work  the  appellation  of  Boul^ 
vard;  and  such  is  its  designation  in  the  treatise  of  Errard, 
which  was  published  in  1594..  The  term  Bastion  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Italian  writers,  for  Maggi,  ia 
his  treatise  Delia  Fortifications  delle  Citta,  applies  the  term 
Bastioni  to  redoubts  constructed  of  earth ;  and,  according 
to  Pere  Daniel,  the  French  subsequently  gave  to  such 
works  the  name  of  Bastilles,  or  Bastides*  Froissart  also 
uses  these  terms  in  speaking  of  the  forts  executed  during* 
the  siege  of  Ventadour  by  the  Due  de  Berri,  under  Charles 
VI.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Errard  applies 
the  name  of  Bastion  indifferently  to  works  in  the  situatioa 
of  those  now  so  called,  and  to  those  to  which  the  name  of 
Ravelin  is  generally  given ;  and  doubtless  it  denoted  origi- 
nally any  work  of  earth  constmcted  on  the  exterior  of  one 
more  antient 

It  appears  that  it  had  been  the  practice  from  the  earliest 
times  to  form  a  rampart,  or  bank  of  earth,  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  fortresses,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter  from  the 
destractive  effects  of  the  ram ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  by  forming  such  a  bank  in  front  of  the  old  towers  of  a 
place,  so  as  to  connect  those  previously  existing  in  front  of 
the  adjacent  curtains,  the  work  would  assume  a  figure  like 
that  of  a  modern  ba&tiun ;  and  indeed  would  very  much 
resemble  one  of  the  detached  bastions  in  what  is  called  the 
second  system  of  Vauban ;  the  original  tower  of  the  fortress 
occupying  the  place  of  the  interior  bastion  of  that  system, 
and  constituting  a  sort  of  retrenchment  to  the  new  work« 
The  constmction  was  proposed  in  1584  by  Castriotto,  seem- 
ingly as  if  it  had  been  his  own  idea ;  but  probably  he  meant 
only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  work  which 
must  have  been  then  a  novelty. 

The  Italian  engineers,  imme4iately  after  the  invention  of 
the  bastion  system  of  fortification,  became  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  military  architecture,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  the  constmction  or  repair  of 
fortresses  beyond  the  Alps :  one  of  the  first  of  their  labours 
in  the  north  of  Europe  was  the  fortification  of  Landreci, 
with  bastions,  for  Francis  I. ;  and  the  like  works  were  exe- 
cuted about  New  Hesdin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Artois.  for 
Charles  V.  In  1568,  the  Duke  of  Alva  employed  Pacciotto 
in  the  constmction  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  a  regular  for- 
tress, whose  bastions  still  exist  within  those  subsequently 
erected  at  that  place;  and,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Genebella  was  brought  from  Flanders  to  this  country  in 
order  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  bastioned  enceinte 
about  the  antient  castle  of  Carisbrook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated  engraver,  proposed,  in  1527. 
to  fortify  places  with  circular  towers  only,  like  those  of  the 
antiento,  but  of  larger  dimensions ;  and  in  most  of  the  plans 
published  during  the  sixteenth  century  by  Italian  engineers, 
there  appears  to  be  a  union  of  the  old  and  new  methods : 
for  the  angles  of  the  polygons  are  furnished  with  round 
toweis,  and  these  are  protected  exteriorly  by  bastions. 
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The  guns  mounted  on  the  fluilu  of  •  bastion,  by  firing 
aloriK  the  diteh  in  fh>nt  of  the  curtiin  and  of  the  neigh- 
b'lurlnf;  bastionR.  created  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pas- 
ii.ijie  Dl'  the  encmv  across  the  ditch  in  attemplinK  an  assault, 
and  it  berime  nraesssry  for  bim  to  lilence  that  Are  hj  tt  bat- 
tery placed  for  the  parmM  in  the  direction  of  the  dilch ;  but 
the  establishment  of  this  battery  necessarily  compelled  the 
defenders  to  augment  the  number  of  guns  in  their  bosliODs. 
To  get  room  for  these  ^ns,  enfcineers  were  induced  to  form 
their  bastions  with  a  double  .aDd  even  a  triplo  Hank  on  each 
side,  tfao  flanks  receding  fVom  each  other,  from  below  up- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  terraoes,  towards  the  inlonor  of  the 
bastion  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  dismounting  the 
Runs  in  the  lower  Qanks  by  other  batteries  raised  in  the 
prolon^tkins  of  those  flanks,  it  became  necessary  to  mask 
them  by  extending  the  rampart  of  the  face  beyond  them, 
and  giving  it  a  return  towards  the  curtain ;  this  return  was 
freqitentk  rectilinear,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  lilie  a  portion  of  a  round  tower,  and  the  projection 
with  ita  return  received  the  name  of  orecckione  or  oriUon. 
Beside*  masking  the  lower  flanks  from  the  effect  of  any  en- 
liladine,  or  lateral  Are,  it  concealed  one  or  more  guns  on  the 
upper  flank  fhim  the  Are  of  an  enemy's  batteiy  directly  op- 
posed to  that  flank,  while  it  permitted  those  guns  to  defend 
the  main  ditch  and  the  breach  made  by  the  enemy  in  face 
of  the  collateral  bastion. 

The  desire  of  avoiding  the  exposure  of  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  making  them  form  a  right, 
anileVGnanacute.an^le  with  the  curtain;  but  abetter  judg- 
ment subsequently  rejected  this  disposition,  as  the  musketry 
Are  from  the  defenders  of  the  flank  vas  thereby  liable  to  in- 
jure the  men  stationed  on  the  curtain.  The  lower  flanks, 
alMt.were  eventually  suppressed,  because  they  contracted  too 
much  the  interior  of  the  bastion  to  which  they  belonged;  and 
because  the  enemy's  Are,  soon  destroying  the  parapets  of 
those  above,  masses  of  brickwork  felt  among  the  defenders 
below,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  their  guns  at  the  very  time 
that  their  ter^ee  was  most  required.  The  oriVfont,  moreover, 
«  consideKd  useless,  as  they  con  tmct  the  length  of  the 
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In  what  are  called  the  second  and  third  systems  of  Vau- 
han,  the  principal  bastions  are  detached  from  the  enceinte 
by  a  ditch  in  their  rear,  and  consequently  the  capture  of 
those  works  would  not  immediately  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress.  In  these  systems,  a  small  bastion  of  brickwork, 
closed  by  a  parapet  wall  at  its  gorge,  is  constructed  at  each 
of  the  angles  farmed  by  the  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the 
place.  The  Are  from  the  pnrapets  of  these  tower  bastions,  as 
tliey  are  called,  would  have  a  powerful  eS'ect  in  preventing 
the  enemy,  after  he  has  breached  and  stormed  the  great 
bastiuns,  from  erecting  batteries  in  them  to  destroy  the  in- 
terior walls;  and,  in  order  to  pTeserve  the  artillery  of  their 
flanks  unii^ured  till  the  end  of  the  siege,  engineers  placed 


it  in  casemates  [see  Casruatb],  fhim  whence  the  guns 
might  pour  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  assailants  when 
crossing  the  ditch  of  the  eiKeintt.  In  one  of  the  systems 
of  Coehom,  each  principal  bastion  is  attached  to  the  en- 
ceinie,  and  contains  an  interior  one  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing its  defence.  At  the  shoulders  of  the  former  are 
constructed  towers  of  masonry,  serving  as  oriliant  and  con- 
tain iug  galleries  whose  tVont  walls  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  allow  a  fire  to  be  directed  along  the  interval 
betireen  the  parallel  faces  oT  the  two  bastions. 

Bastions  are  now  made  either  solid  or  hollow:  that  is, 
either  the  interior  ii  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the 
platfwms  of  the  guns,  or  it  is  left  coincident  with  that  of  the 
natural  ground.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  fbrmer  is  generally 
preferred,  because  it  affords  some  facilities  for  the  formation 
and  defenceofinterior  parapets  or  retrenchments.  In  almost 
every  system  of  fortification  the  ramparts  of  the  faces  and 
flanks  of  bastions  have  been  made  rectilinear  on  the  plan ; 
a  few  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  the  flanks  have  been 
curved,  with  their  convexity  towards  the  interior  of  the  srork. 
This  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  allow  room  for  a  few 
more  men  to  Are  over  their  parapets  than  a  straight  wall 
could  afibrd,  and  to  prevent  the  distant  batteries  of  the 
enemy  from  easily  dismounting  their  artillery  by  Aring  along 
the  interior  side  of  the  parapet.  On  some  occasions  these 
advantages  may  be  worth  obtaining,  but  as  the  soldier  placed 
behind  a  parapet  always  fires  nearly  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  curved  flank  may 
causa  the  lines  of  Are  to  tend  towards  the  right  or  left  of 
the  main  dilch,  and  thus  endanger  the  safety  of  the  de- 
fenders stationed  in  the  neighbouring  works. 

The  desire  of  lessening  the  efiect  of  what  is  called  the 
enfilading  fire,  or  that  which  an  enemy  may  direct  along 
the  interior  side  of  any  parapet,  has  led  Bousmard  to  give  a 
small  curvature  to  the  faces  of  his  bastions,  the  concave  part 
being  towards  the  interior  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
construction,  the  lines  of  fire  directed  from  the  collateral 
flank  for  the  defence  of  the  &ce,  instead  of  giBiing  the  Utter 
in  its  whole  length,  can  only  be  tangents  to  the  curve,  each 
line  of  Are  meeting  it  in  hot  one  point  It  is  thereCire  pro- 
bable that  the  iajaxy  inflicted  on  the  enemy  would  be  found 
much  less  than  that  arising  tram  the  usual  construction, 
to  neutralise  entirely  the  advantage  of  the  diminished 
enAlade  Are  of  the  enemy. 

This  last  mode  of  firing  would  be  most  etTectually  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  semi-circular  bastions,  detached 
from  the  enceinte,  in  the  manner  lately  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bordwine  ;  but  the  ingenious  author  of  that  system  is,  in 
consequence,  compelled  to  abandon,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  exterior  of  his  walls  well  defended 
fh>m  those  which  are  in  collateral  situations.  The  batteries 
however  which  he  proposes  to  raise  in  the  interior  of  his 
bastions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerfiil  defence  towards 
ear,  for  the  rampart  of  his  enreinle, 
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Fig,  I.  Tha  tine  A  B  repieteott  one  tide  of  the  polygon 
luppoud  to  incloH  the  town  fortified.  The  semicircuUr 
work  M  A  it  half  a  round  tower ;  and  A  C  li  part  of  the 
ourtain,  or  conneotiag  wall  between  two  tuch  towen,  ec- 
owdinf  to  tha  antient  manner  of  fortifying  places  ;  a  c  re- 
pTMent*  a  tort  al  fatuu  broj/e,  or  elevation  of  earth  nro- 
tecLng  the  anlient  walla  of  a  place.  D  repretenta  half  a 
button  conatfucted  at  the  angle,  A,  of  the  polygon,  accotil- 
iiig  to  the  method  orthe  fint  Italian  and  French  engineert, 
with  an  «illon  and  triple  flank.  The  pentagonal  figure 
about  B  ii  tha  plan  of  a  modam  baition,  of  wbusli  the  part 
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on  the  teft  of  the  capital,  B  %  repreaentE  what  is  ctHod  a 
hollow,  and  that  on  the  right  a  solid  bastion.  An  ima^nai; 
line  from  /  lo  g  i»  the  gorge,  and  tha  rempart.  «/,  u  the 
curtain  Joining  the  right  Hank  of  one  bastion  to  the  left  of 
the  next.  The  space,  F  G  E,  is  the  main  ditch ;  and  H 
and  K  are  respectively  the  positions  of  a  counter  and  enfl- 
lading  battery  which  might  be  constraeted  bylhe  enemy  to 
silenre  the  Brea  from  the  triple  Hank  of  D.     The  outworks, 

P,  G,  (J,    R,  S,  rrENAILLH,    CAPOiraiERl.   RaTILIK,  Co- 

vhhid-way,  and  Gt*cia]  wiU  be  described  under  those 


Fig.  i  repT«»enlt  a  leMlon  rappowd  ts  be  made  from 
D  to  1^  perptndieularlf  aeroaa  the  runnatt  on  the  left  ho» 
of  B,  and  the  main  ditoh  in  iu  front  H  and  N  are  aeetiaM 
through  the  Tetattnmta,  or  wait*  vhieh  support  the  earth 
on  the  tidat  of  the  diuh. 


\nftg.  3,  V  represents  the  plan  of  a  detached  button  ;  T 
u  a  tuwei  bution  at  on  angle  of  the  polygon  which  sur- 
rounda  the  plac& 

(Vilnrvius,  D«  ArehilgclurS ;  Maggi,  DeUa  PMifica- 
tiotu  delU  CiKa,  Venetia,  1584;  Emrd.  La  Fijrli/icalioa 
rfdiaU  en  art.  Par.  1600 ;  De  Villo,  Llnginieur  Par/ait, 
Par.  1672;  Vauban,  CEufrei  3fi7tiiu'rM.  par  Foimac,  Par. 
1793;  Belidor,  La  Sdmca  de  V In^inuur,  Par.  1729;  Fri- 
tach,  L' Architecture  Mililaire,  Par.  1668;  Connontaigne, 
(Euvret  Potthumet,  Par.  1B09;  Montalembert,  La  fbrH- 
Jiralion  Parpendieulairi,  Pur.  1776-9B;  Bousmard,  Ettai 
General  de  Porti/lcalion,  Par.  IBM;  St.  Paul.  Tfaite  Com- 
plct  de ForUfication,  Par.  IB06  ;  Savort,  Court  HUmmtaire 
dif  PbrliJIcalion,  Par.  1830;  lAKidaT,  De  tAtrhiteelurednt 
Forlereeiet,  Par.  IBOl ;  Dulbur,  De  la  Fortijreatiim  Per- 
mamnte,  Geneve,  1823;  Camot,  De  la  Difenee  de*  Piaoe* 
Fortn.  Par.  1812  ;  Col.  Paslay,  Couree  qf  Elementan/ Fhr- 
iijicatioji,  Lond.  1822;  Malortie,  Ptnnaneni  FtirlOleatitM, 
Lond.  1821;  Capt.  Straiib,  .4  Treatite  on  ForlffieattM, 
Cr^diHi,  1833.) 

BAT.    [Sea  CniiitoPTiKA.] 

BATA'RA  (Zoology),  D'Atara  t  name  fw  the  Btuh- 
thriket,  fbnning  the  genua  T^amnepMut  of  Vieillot  A 
ver7  good  account  of  these  bifda,  which  appear  to  hare  been 
found  between  the  noctbern  and  southern  points  of  Canada 
and  Paraguay,  will  be  foiind  In  the  Memoir*  of  Dr.  Such 
and  Mr.  Swainson.  published  in  the  Zoolagicai  Journal. 
The  latter  toologist  eoniiden  the  typical  gtoup  to  c^itist  of 
the  species  with  long  tails;  and  of  this  £viiiion,  TTiamn^ 
philu*  Fiform,  Such  (yanga  tlriata,  Quoyand  Gaimard), 
mar  be  taken  at  an  illuitratioD. 

Dr.  Such  states  ihia  to  be  the  largest  tpeciet  yet  known, 
and  (pves  thirteen  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
bill  is  black  and  ^eij  much  compressed.  In  the  male 
(which  is  the  tez  here  figured)  tha  back,  wings,  and  tail  are 
blaek,  btoadlj  banded  with  fulvont,  and  the  under  part  of 
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ployod  hf  AgriepU  io  bM  van  Sa  BnUia.  <TaHc  4fri& 
xx&vM  Id  iMM  ittfcripCiMM  tbey  an  cattai  *  fhcoda  ^ 
broClMra  or  tba  RofBan  peopla.' or  of  the '  Ronaa  cMoan.' 
Tbo  data  of  ono  of  tboie  lOMmpacna  »  dcicnuaed  bjr  Ae 
naiao  of  tbo  Evpanir  Aondiiuk    (Gralar.  faucL) 

In  tbo  lattor  part  of  tbe  tbtui  eeatmry^  dannr 
war  wbSab  doMtatod  tbo  enpire,  tbo  fiabaa  Ftaaiu 
tbo  ooQBtry  of  tbo  Botari,  ai»d  oafaHtdifd 
Tbojr  arnad  piralo  toaada,  vbkb  vcat  i 
doMtodataoa  bjrCaranaiQiL   Conatanfiaa  aad  Coottantrne 
vagod  var  afuait  tbo  Fraaka  of  tbe  Balayiaa  ulaad.  but    a  pnmnoe  of  tbe  Fi 
oooldDOtdnvotboaioatoftt.   TW  Fraafca  k«t  a,  bcmcrcr, 
aador /uliaa.  by  aa  imiptaoa  of  Fmiana,  vba  caaM  firaai  J  bjrtbeticatTaf  UlS 
tbo  BOftbora  eoaotry  aoar  tbo  Ziudanaa,  aad  drave  tbe  |  ta  tbo 
Sabaa  Fiaaka  bejoad  tbe  Maaa.   AAer  tbk  tbe  lB«4ila ,     Batnia 
Batairorvai  fiMwad  part  of  tbe  eonairy  caUod  Freua,  viueti, 

ID  tbo  tiiaa  of  tbo  MovtioaJaaa.  ostcsded  aocxtbwd  aa  •  tbe  BMotb  af  tbe  met  J 
frr  aa  tbo  Sebddt.    Uijder  Cbarieaucao  it  fioaod  a  duebj  '  aianbea.  aaniMded  bv 
bcanof  aOeipaaee  to  tbe  ooipire,  *  Dixatoa  Fretim  luqpa  ad  i  cxbalatioaai 
Mamm.'    It  aflorvaidf  baeaaK  drndcd  mto  Wi 

calkd  Frraia  Hsraditaha,  vfakb  vaa  wuhjtxt  to  bcrobtary  '  Bata.    Bcaidea  tbk,  all  tbe 
aad  BaaloraFriMa,  or  Ficaio  libera,  wfajcbfcaBained    brcaaals,  pbated 
The  Ymd  lanmtA  tbe  dirisaon  betvcea  tbe      ' 
tvo,    Abr«t  tbe  deveatb  eeatory  we  ftit  fad  Westera 


In  tbo 


FnMa  caiM  by  tbe  aaaw  of  Holiaad,  loow  aay  Iridi  kM  .  prvreat  tbe  paaaaee  of  boota  ia 

i^MlL '  a  ksv  br>l:ov  laad«' aad  aa  ocpuau  took  tbe  aaaie  of    tbecoanaoa  iiiij^aibafcr  aHtheiltbof  tbe 

OjusJm  of  Hoflapd,     Tbe  oooatry  of  tbe  aatieat  Betari    dry 

faro^sd  tbe  »wtbera  port  of  tbctrdooamioaa;  but  tbe  islands    most  iDic4erzbie  itcadi,  vbik  ia  tbo 

ai  tbe  mootb  i4  the  Maaa,  aad  betvotn  a  aad  tbe  Scbekie,    fl.yv  their  banks,  and  Inw  a  qaaatity  of 

vcae  tbe  ff.b;«et  of  ftoquoat  eooteatioDa  aad  ynn  between     Fr>3  tbeae  mated  caaaea  it  la  aO 

tbcs  a«l tae CxMflU of  Flaadera.   (IT AanUe.  E/a^/wer    uv.a  has  been  eanadocd  tbe  bmI 

em  Emrope  mpre$  ia  CkmU  dt  tEmpirt  B'^maim ;  Meyer,    wrkd,  and  baa  been  de»i£nated  tbe 

JU9  Ftamdrvi^,}  AithooiEb  tbe  aaae  Batari  has  faDea  mto    Aoeordin^  to  Rarnal,  the abi  i  of 

it  baa  alvaja  beea  employed  by  modcra  aathoia  \  alooe  wha  died  in  tbe  hfwyink  araiafod  1400  aaaaally  for 

la  Lalai  to  siirufr  the  Duleh  or  HoOaadera  gcnerallT.  .  sxtr  Tean,  aod  the  total  •***—*»»  of  daaiba  ia  to oalj  -two 

BAT  A'Vl  A,  one  of  the  dMtheu,orreBidcBCfla,of  tbe  island  j  yean 'exceeded  a  Billkia  of  aoak;  battbb  laaka  Tcry  like 

ofJata.    Itii  WwiadedoBtbeaorthbythe  JaTm8ei,ontbe  I 

by  tbe  reg^eaey  of  Bonfim.  from  which  it  ia  dtnded  by 

the  icota  by  tbe  fcstdeaee  of  Boitea- 
aad  oa  tbe  eart  by  the  mer  Tjitanim,  which  fonm 
boaadary  of  tbe  dictrirt  of  Crawaag.    The  di- 
of  the  dutnet  of  Batarm  am  about  twenty-foar 
to  weal,  and  aUsot  ax  and  a  half  leagaea 
aortb  to  aooth,  the  capital  being  aitttaled  aorly  ia  tbe 
■oAdIa  of  tbe  aorujera  boucyiary. 
Tbe  diat/Kt  of  Bolana  m  dn^ied  pr^tkaUy  into  four  de- 
lta, oae  of  vhMrh  oooaistA  of  the  ctty  and  ita  aaborbL 
to  tW  aea-^ore  tbe  coonCiy  k  flat,'  bat  mca  with  a 
ii'tay  tovsnU  the  locth  to  the 

tt«t  iMand  Itmb  lite  wetteni  to  the 
diAtnet  t*  veil  watered.  Tbe  rvn. 
wbirb  joiaa  tbe  aaa  at  the  town  of  Batam,  dividing  it  iato 
aoarif  oqwal  porta,  baa  a  bank  or  bar  at  it^  mouth  which 
prevcaa*  tao  entraoee  of  any  bat  the  soMilcat  boata.  This 
diiadiaatafo  genenlly  attends  all  the  iiTcra  oa  tbe  aorth 
■aaat  <^  J«ta,  objcfa,  aa  they  hare  their  aouroea  oa  tbe 
aortb  side  of  the  mooatain- range,  aad  flow  in  a  pretty 
dkfoct  hao  to  the  aea,  are  aot  of  great  leagth.  Tbeyaame, 
however*  together  with  aimierotta  liruietap  to  irrigate  die 
kads,  aad  laai  w  of  the  frraatcr  beaeflt,  aa  one  of  the  chief 
prod  act  jona  cf  tbo  district  ia  rice.  Thoe  are  laaay  aogar 
ia  tbe  djatnet  of  Batam,  aad  their  BQmbcr  has 
vOTy  dooth  increaaed  of  late  yean  since  the  island  waa 
iaiheuutrh.  This  speaea  of  cnltivatioa  baa  baaa 
efvt.iuratod  t^  tbe  local  govemaieat,  aa  aflbrdiag  tbe  mcaaa 
of  mmjuing  to  tbe  paieat  atalo  tbe  surpltis  rereaoe  of  tbe 
ookmy.  OiCUMi,peppcr,aadcaffK(thelaattoaconaadarable 
oaleot^  are  like«  MO  prodoead  iathia  district.  Tbe  popola- 
tioa,  acerirdmg  U#  the  ceaaoa  takoa  ia  1821,  waa  182,654. 

Kuvorwns  s  V/fffogee ;  Couat  Hogoadorp's  Coup  dCBil 
mr  tlU  fU  Jam. ^.  laio.) 

BATA' VIA  M  a  city  on  the  ooitb  coaat  of  Jata,  eitnatod 
at  the  bottom  of  aa  exten«vo  bay,  about  60  milea  E.SJS.  of 
toebcraiuof  SuDda.  It  waa  formerly  a  Dative  Tillage  called 
iseaifa,  oad  though  ptobably  TiMtod  by  the  Portuguese, 
thoy  did  not  form  any  eomamrcial  aettlemoat  here.  The 
KoglMh  aad  Dutch  bad  foctoriaa,  tbe  former  of  whirJi  was 
oKsMfhod  la  1610,  aad  tbo  lattor  m  1612 ;  bat  the  Dutch, 
bating  OMMiaaasd  the  oouatry,  fooadod  the  present  town 
ondor  the  aamo  ef  Baum,  aad  roawvod  the  gorernaieDt 
iTMm  Bantam  ia  1619.  U  flaally  bocaam  tbe  capital  of  their 
lUst  ladiaa  ompire.aad  tbo  raaidoaoa  of  the  goiemor  gcne- 
al  I  aad  Ibo  lagbab,  bariag  takoa  part  with  tbo  aatirca  ia 


During  tbe  Fvcaeb  anrinalkm,  tbo  walla 

of  tbe  towa  were  rcowved  by  GenenI  Tlaanduli  with  the 

of  admitting  a  freer  cjwwlatina  of  aav  aad  with  the 

tbe  caatoamcBt  of  Wchemedca  waa  bailt,  a  abort 

dirtance  from  tbe  towa  inbnd. 

Tbe  dty  IS  about  three  qaaitem  of  a  milo  ia  loagtik,  north 
aad  about  half  a  aule  wide.  It  waa  eadoaed  by 
a  wan  of  coral  rock,  with  a  stream  of  waoer  oa  each  aide, 
witfaia  aad  without.  There  are  aow  oaly  three  cburebea  in 
tbe  town,  aad  one  theatre :  at  tiie  aoeteia  part  is  a  large 
aqaan  where  the  atadthaai  ataads.  ia  which  tbo  courts  of 
kw  am  beU,  aad  aU  public  Wmai  tnasaoted.  Tbe 
sticcU  are  geacrally  at  right  aaglaa  ta  one  aaotbar,  and 
tbe  bonaea  mostly  of  hnek  rtneeoed,  Thty  am  wall  built, 
dean,  and  spacious,  aad  their  eonatraetion  ia  aaited  to  tbe 
country.  Tbe  dooca  and  windows  am  klhr,  aad  tbo  ground 
flooca  am  coTered  with  flags  of  aaaibla,  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  impart  a  ooolaeaa  to  the  dwelliag.  Few 
Europeans,  however,  sleep  within  the  town,  u  the  aight 
air  ia  considered  Terr  baneliiL  Tbe  iabahitaatB  (poaaibly 
aa  aa  antidote  against  the  nozHiua  cfllaTia  arising  from 
the  awampa  and  canals)  continually  bum  aromatic  woods 
and  resins,  and  scatter  about  a  proluaion  of  odoriforoua 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  great  abnndanra  aad  raiiety. 
During  the  proaperity  of  tbe  Dutch  Bast  India  Company. 
BaUTia  obtained  the  title  of  Queea  of  tbo  Boat,  aa  the  re- 
sources of  all  other  distrieta  were  aacuflcad  to  ita  exeluaiv^ 
oommerce ;  but  ita  splendour  has  greatly  deermaed,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the  Britiah  empire  in  India. 
Whole  atreeU  abo  haTe  beea  pulled  down  ia  conaaquenco 
of  the  Buropeaa  aettlen  reaamng  their  reaidenem  from  the 
town  to  the  high  grounda  in  the  naighboufbood. 

In  the  north-east  quarter  of  tbo  town  ia  the  ettadel,  n 
laive  aquare  incknure  with  a  bastkw  at  each  aagle,  but 
without  any  outworks;  witbia  dm  citadel  are  loakleacea 
for  the  GoremorGeneral  and  diief  officera,  with  warehouaes 
for  the  moat  valuable  of  the  Company  a  gooda  in  caao  of 
daager.  In  addition  to  theao  defenoea  there  am  mveral 
small  batteriea  and  redoubte  in  and  around  the  Iowa,  beeidea 
fortified  houses,  so  placed  aa  to  A«w.mmnii  ^j^  navigation  of 
the  principal  canals.  Most  of  them  worka  are  merely  for 
tbemirpose  of  keeping  the  naUvea  in  awe,  aad  are  iU-eaktt* 
Uted  to  withstaB'l  an  invading  aimy.aawaa  profod  in  181 1. 
But  If  the  fortifieatk)na  of  Batavia  are  not  formidable  in 
tbemselvea,  they  beeome  ao  from  their  ntaation  amour 
swamps  and  morasaea,  where,  by  the  doatractfoa  of  a  few 
nods  that  cram  thMa  to  tbo  town,  tbo  appioaeh  of  baavy 
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artillery  would  be  tmpraetieable ;  and  towftrdi  the  bay  the 
water  is  too  shallow  to  admit  even  of  a  boat  coming  within 
gunshot-range  of  the  castle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance 
tu  the  river,  which  may  be  closed  by  booms. 

The  diversified  population  of  tfatavia  and  its  suburbs 
within  two  miles,  aooording  to  the  census  of  1815,  amounted 
to  47,417,  and  consisted  of  Dutch,  English,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Moors,  Arabs,  Malays,  Javanese,  and  negro  slaves : 
of  these  classes  the  Chinese  are  by  f^  the  most  numerous 
and  important.  In  1824  another  census  was  taken,  when 
the  number  was  53,861,  of  whom  14,708  were  Chinese.  This 
does  not  include  the  military  establishment  at  Welte\Teeden. 
The  Chinese  fiurm  the  revenues,  are  the  principal  artisans, 
and  exclusively  nuinu&cture  the  sugar  and  arrack.  They 
have  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs  of 
which  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  city  itself:  they  suffer 
greatly  from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their 
^ross  manner  of  living.  Many  junks  arrive  annually  from 
China,  bringing  about  1000  settlers.  In  1742,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  supposed  organised  plan  of  insurrection  on  the 
])urt  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a 
must  cold-blooded  massacre,  in  which  more  than  one  half  of 
the  Chinese  were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile, though  flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are 
ret^ularly  held,  one  within  and  the  other  outside  the  city, 
which  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  fruit,  which  is  the 
most  abundant  article  of  vegetable  luxury ;  the  principal 
borts  are,  pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard- 
ap|)les,  papaws,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  wiih  many 
oiiicrs  mostly  unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and 
^eesc,  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild- 
fowl are,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  butcher's  meat  inferior 
and  dear :  of  fish  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  turtle 
are  sometimes  found.  The  chief  imports  are  opium  and 
])icce  goods;  the  exports  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices:  salt 
aUo  forms  an  important  article  of  colonial  commerce ;  near 
Batavia  there  are  some  very  extensive  works  for  making 
salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay,  about  eleven  miles 
lon{r  and  six  d^sp,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  it  is  studded  with  coral  knolls 
and  protected  by  several  small  islands,  averaging  half 
a  mile  in  diameter,  all  of  which  are  occupied,  and  have 
their  different  appropriations;  one  is  a  convict  establish- 
ment ;  another  an  hospital ;  a  third  is  covered  with  ware- 
lioui»es  for  articles  of  small  value ;  a  fourth  (Onrust)  is  the 
naval  arsenal,  which  is  well  fortified. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ;  and, 
asi  the  bottom  is  very  tenacious,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  safe 
a n c horage.  But  when  the  sea-  breeze  blows  strong  it  causes 
a  cockling  sea,  which  renders  the  communication  with  the 
town  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  only 
I  Lin  ding-place  is  up  the  river;  the  channel  of  which  is 
fonned  by  wooden  piers,  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea, 
and  across  it  is  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jacatra  abounds 
in  large  alligators.  During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which 
blows  from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine 
and  warm ;  but  the  north-west  monsoon  is  always  aooom- 
paniod  by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds.  The  summer  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  70  to  74  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  80  at  noon.   The  rise  of  tide  is  about  six  feet. 

BaUvia  lies  in  6°  9'  S.  lat,  and  106^  52'  E.  long. 

(Rattles's  History  of  Java;  Staunton's  Embassy  to 
Chhia  ;  Cook's  Voyages ;  CnviiutCL  it  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  HonhiirgKi  East  India  Directory ;  Hogen- 
dorp's  Coup  dCBil,  &o.  There  is  a  plan  of  Batavia,  for  the 
year  1669,  in  Mandelslo's  Travels.} 

BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC.    [See  Holland.] 

BATH,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  celebrated  for  its 
natural  hot  springs,  is  about  108  miles  from  London,  in 
51°  22'  32"  N.  lat.,  and  2°  3 1'  30"  W.  long.  The  town  lies 
in  a  valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon.  Geologically  it  is 
placed  upon  the  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  on  Lansdown,  above  Bath,  where  its 
summit  is  813  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range 
ii  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  deep 
tr&nsvorse  valleys,  but  re-appears  on  the  south  of  the  Avon, 
w  here  its  elevation  is  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is  de- 
stroyed. Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper,  or 
gieat  oolite*  varying  from  40  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  form- 


ing the  brow  of  the  hill;  then  a  gradual  slope  of  ftdlert" 
earth -clay;  next  a  terrace  of  inferior  oolite  with  its  under- 
lying sand  and  sandstone,  which  falls  with  a  precipitous  slope 
and  rests  on  lias  clay,  or  blue  marl,  and  then  on  lias  rock. 
The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  ouarries  situated  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furnisned  almost  entirely 
the  chief  building  materials  for  the  city.  The  soil  upon  the 
declivities  of  the  hills  is  generally  rich,  and  the  lower  grounds 
afibrd  very  fine  pasturage.  The  country  about  is  wooded ; 
and  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a  great  va- 
riety of  agreeable  landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position 
of  the  city,  its  temperature  is  mild.  The  following  table 
is  made  up  from  observations  continued  through  fifteen 
years,  the  temperature  being  noted  from  a  thermometer 
placed  in  a  north  aspect,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
compared  with  tables  given  by  Dr.  Clark  in  his  work  on 
climate 

Nov.  Dec  Jan.  Feb.  M&r. 

Near  Loudon  •  40*93  37  66  3416  39-78  4!'51 
Oxford  .  .  43-60  3700  36'90  37*10  42*10 
Bath       .  .     45*35       42'25       37*75       41*25       44  40 

In  the  summer  months,  the  same  observations  give  the 
mean  temperature  of  Bath  at  61*20  in  June,  64*20  in  Julv, 
and  62*70  in  August.  The  mean  annual  depth  of  rain 
which  falls  there  is  36*30  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  162,  every  day  being  noted 
wet  on  which  suflScient  rain  fell  to  mark  the  pavement. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
under  the  name  ofAquof  CalidtB,  and  by  him  placed  wiui 
Venta  and  Ischalis  in  the  country  of  the  Belgos.  It  is  also 
placed  in  tho  14th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  in  connexion  with 
other  stations,  thus,  Ab  Isca  Venta  Silurum,  M.P.  ix. 
Abone,  M.P.  ix.  Trajectus,  M.P.  ix.  Aquis  Solis,  M.P. 
vi.  Verlucione,  M.P.  xv.  Cunetione,  M.P.  xx.  Spinis, 
M.P.  XV.  Calleva,  M.P.  xv.  The  stations  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Bath  are  much  disputed,  and  their  actual 
position  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  Notitia,  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  antiont  Roman  road 
leading  from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the 
Fosse,  which  ran  from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coast  of 
England.  These  two  roads  joined  near  the  bridge  crossing 
a  small  stream  in  the  parish  of  Bath  Easton,  about  two 
miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating 
again  near  Walcot  church.  Tiie  Fosse  entered  the  north 
gate  of  the  city  from  Walcot- street,  passed  through  the 
town,  up  Hollowayand  on  to  llchester.  The  other  road  ran 
up  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of  Abone.  Close 
to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards  the 
river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  remains  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  dis- 
covered in  Bath  and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  con- 
siderable. At  Box  a  tessellated  pavement  of  large  dimen- 
sions is  at  this  time  lying  open,  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
villa  on  the  spot  Several  such  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  country  around  Bath,  especially  at  Bath-Ford,  Dithe- 
ridge,  Horeland  near  Warley,  and  at  Wellow.  In  the  citv  of 
Bath  itself,  the  foundations  of  extensive  buildings  have  often 
been  traced.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fosse,  near  the 
north  end  of  Stall-street,  portions  of  a  large  temple  were 
discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bath  Institution. 
Its  front  was  towards  the  west,  and  consisted  of  a  portico 
with  fluted  columns,  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
Towards  the  east  of  this  building  stood  the  principal 
baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1755.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city,  altara  with  inscriptions,  tessellated 
pavements,  ornamented  bricks,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories, 
fibuhe,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  turned  up,  but  none  of  the 
inscriptions  throw  any  light  upon  the  history  of  the  place. 
No  city  in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local 
Roman  remains  as  is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution :  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
kingdom,  except  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the  col- 
lection is  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  field.  The  new 
town  is  many  feet  above  its  antient  level ;  in  some  plaoea 
more  than  twenty.  The  walls,  as  they  oxisted  until  a  late 
period,  are  presumed  to  have  been  built,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  base  of  the  Roman  walls.  There  are  accounta 
and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  incor- 
porated in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  now  existing. 

The  modem  city  of  Bath  is  of  great  beauty.  Its  streets 
are  very  regular,  clean,  and,  at  night,  well-lighted.  Its 
best  buiildtngs,  such  as  the  Upper  RoomSt  the  north  sidtt 
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of  Quecn-squmre,  th«  Crescent,  and  Circus,  were  built  about 
the  middle  of  Ibe  last  centur)%  from  designs  of  tbe  two 
>Vo(td<.  Tho  last  forty  Years  have  hardly  produced  a  build- 
in  ;*  of  any  arcbitectuml  valuot  though*  the  materials  for 
building  are  cheap,  and  the  stone  is  worked  with  great  ease. 
The  architecture  of  the  later  buildings  is  generally  of  a 
bald  character. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  under  charters 
inranted  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  Sept  4,  1590,  and  by  George 
III^  1794.  The  first  of  these  charters  directs  that  the 
corporation  shall  consist  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  not  exceed- 
ing in  number  ten,  nor  fewer  than  four,  and  a  common 
council  of  twenty  members.  There  are  also  a  recorder, 
town-clerk,  and  two  sergeants-at-mace.  The  local  court  of 
record  has  cognizance  of  all  personal  actions  whatsoever 
arising  within  the  city  and  its  suburbs  or  precincts,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  dispute.  The 
non-residence,  however,  of  the  recorder,  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  magistrates  and  one  of  the  presiding  judges ;  the  attor- 
neys of  tho  court  being  the  two  sergeants-at-mace  and  un- 
profeiisional  persons ;  and  the  ease  with  which  a  cause  may 
DO  removed  to  any  of  the  superior  courts,  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari or  habeas  corpuSt  destroy  all  its  advantages.  A 
oourt-leet«  and  court  of  quarter-sessions  are  also  held  by 
the  magistrates,  who,  though  without  power  to  try  persons 
charged  with  febnies  under  the  charter  of  the  city,  are 
perhaps  enabled  to  try  them  under  ^e  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  27,  see.  3.  By  the  charter  of  1794,  eleven  instead  of  two 
members  of  the  corporation  are  empowered  to  act  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  members  of  the 
corporation,  though  self-elected,  must  be  chosen  from  the 
freemen;  and  as  the  freemen  by  purchase  were  consi- 
dered to  have  a  claim  to  be  elected  before  the  freemen 
bv  servitude,  the  price  of  the  freedom,  shortly  before  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  was  250/.  Tbe  property  of  the  body 
is  very  extensive,  including  lands  and  bouses  in  the  best 
part  of  the  city ;  all  the  hot- springs  but  one ;  nearly  all 
the  cold-springs  which  supply  the  town  with  water ;  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market;  altogether  producing,  in  1832,  a 
rental  of  more  than  12,000/.  per  annum.  In  1832  the  public 
debt  of  the  corporation  amounted  to  55,863/. 

The  charter  boundaries  of  the  city  include  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Walcot  and  Bathwick,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  St.  James,  and  St.  Michael  The 
parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city,  under  the  Boimdary 
Act,  include,  in  addition,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  parishes 
of  Walcot  and  Bathwick,  and  the  parish  of  Lyncombe  and 
AVidoombe.  The  new  limits  comprised,  m  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  50.800  persons  (21,035  males  and  29,765  females), 
charged  with  assessed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  62,000/. 
a-year ;  331 0  acres  of  ground,  and  above  7000  houses,  more 
than  5000  of  which  were  taxed  at  the  annual  value  of  10/. 
Tim  power  of  electing  the  parliamentary  represenUtives  of 
the  city  was  formerly  in  the  oorporetion  only.  Under  the 
Reform  Act»  tbe  number  of  registered  electors,  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  2800.  The  inhabitanto 
of  Bath  are  exempt  from  serving  on  the  juries  of  the  county. 

A  community  of  Religious  existed  here  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to 
the  springs  and  baths.  The  constitution  of  the  society 
underwent  several  changes,  and  at  last  the  house  and  all  its 
possessions,  which  were  extensive  and  valuable,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  William  Holloway,  the  last  prior, 
June  29, 1539.  What  is  now  called  tbe  Abbey  Chureh  was 
the  chureh  of  this  community,  and  was  connected,  on  the 
lottth  side,  with  the  conxjentual  dwellings.  An  older  chunh 
having  iallen  into  decay,  the  budding  of  the  present  editice 
was  begun  by  Bishop  OUver  King,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  it  was  unfinished,  and 
continued  to  be  so  when  the  priory  was  dissolved.  After 
having  been  in  a  dilapidated  state  for  many  years,  its  re- 
pair was  underUken  by  Chapman,  in  1 572,  continued  by  the 
munificence  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  of  the  household  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  and  was  nearly  completed  by  Bishop 
Uontsgue,  about  the  year  1609.  This  edifloe  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  rising  fl!om 
the  eentre.  lu  length  from  east  to  wea  is  210  feet,  and 
from  north  to  south  126.  The  west  front  is  decorated  with 
numerous  figures,  now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to 
n*|>rcf»cnt  Jacob's  dresm.  Tbe  east  window  is  remarkable 
for  ben:g  square,  and  was  until  very  lately  appmpriately 
supported  by  two  square  towers,  wliicli  have  been  converted 
icio  iU-designed  octagonal  piunaelee.    Tlie  buildtiig  itself 


is  an  example  of  the  pointed  style  at  the  latest  period  m 
which  it  prevailed,  and  was  completed  with  great  simplicity 
and  taste.  In  1834  its  whole  design  and  character  were 
materially  changed,  and  its  most  peculiar  features  de 
strayed.  The  interior  is  entirely  disfigured  by  the  multitude 
of  monuments  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  the  parish 
chureh  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  PauL 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  Bath  is  into  tbe  parishes 
already  named,  each  of  which  has  its  parochial  church. 
There  are  also  tbe  following  chapels  connected  with  tho 
Established  Chureh:^ Queen  Square,  Margaret's,  All 
Saiuts,  Kensington,  Octagon,  Laura,  St  Mark,  Trinity. 
St.  Saviour,  Christ  Chureh,  Magdalens,  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital. Records  also  exist  of  eleven  chapels  which  have 
been  desti*oyed.  The  Independents,  QuakerSt  Moravians, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Bap- 
tists, have  all  places  of  worship  in  the  city,  the  majority 
of  which  are  large  and  handsome  buildings. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  wis  eity  of  antient 
and  modem  date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  is  the  hospital 
of  St.  John,  founded  in  1 180  by  Reginald  Fitqooelyne,  an 
it  is  ssid,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  resorting  to  Bath. 
The  beneficiaries  now  are  a  master,  six  brethren,  and  six 
sisters.  The  patronage  of  the  mastenhip  was  cranted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  corporation  of  Bath.  Its  endow- 
ments are  large,  and  the  annual  value  of  its  property  in 
1818,  chiefly  leased  on  lives,  in  consideration  of  fines,  was 
11,396/.  The  master  receives  two-thirds  of  the  fines  and 
income,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  the  remainder.  The 
chief  establishment,  however,  for  tho  sick  poor  is  called  the 
General  Hospital.  It  was  opened  in  1748,  and  is  regulated 
by  act  of  parliament.  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unless 
his  case  has  been  certified  as  proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot 
waters,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Bath,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  Bath  is  admitted  into  it.  This  last  regulation,  thou^rh 
wisely  fremed,  is  to  some  extent  evaded  by  the  admission 
of  persons  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  but  beyond  the  charter 
limits  of  the  city.  The  charity  is  well  endiowed,  end  its  re- 
cords have  had  the  character  of  having  been  kept  with  great 
care,  fideUty,  and  exactness.  There  is  also  another  large 
hospital  called  the  United  General  Hospital,  or  Casualty 
and  Dispensary,  which  affords  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  city 
the  advantages  x>f  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  give^ 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  It  is 
well  governed,  and  the  whole  of  its  anraugements  aae  good. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  books  in  the  vestry  of  the 
abbey  church  and  some  antient  MSS.  In  the  year  1826  a 
literery  and  scientific  institution  was  founded,  com  prising, 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  benefactions,  an  extensive 
and  well-selected  library  of  reference  both  in  science  and 
literature.  The  institution  also  contains  a  small  museum 
and  laboretory,  with  rooms  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 
There  is  also  a  Mechanics*  Institute,  which  has  a  tolerabW 
collection  of  books,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported for  some  years  by  the  dass  for  whoee  use  it  was 
designed. 

The  chief  institution  for  instruction  is  the  free  granmar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  endoised  wiu  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Bath.  It  was  designed 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  without  distinction.  The  school-bouse 
is  a  large  and  handsome  building  with  spacious  premises. 
The  schoolmaster  may  be  a  layman ;  but  if  in  holy  orderK, 
must  be  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Charleombe,  the  valutf 
of  which  was,  in  1834,  about  300/.  a-year.  His  salary,  a^s 
master,  is  84/.  a-year ;  but  as  the  school  is  well  attaaded. 
and  only  ten  free  scholare  are  admitted,  the  value  of  the 
ofiice  is  much  increased  by  the  pavments  of  day-scholars 
and  boaiden.  The  lands  of  the  school  are  venr  badly  let. 
producing,  in  1834,  a  rent  of  only  376/.  a-year,  though  their 
annual  value,  in  1822,  was  about  1S38/.  There  are  several 
other  schools  which  afford  the  elements  of  education,  such 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  suppoited  chiefly  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  *  ever  memoreble*  John  Hales,  of  Eton,  was  bom 
in  8t  James's  paririi,  and  Benjamin  Robins,  said  to  hsie 
been  the  actual  writer  of  Anion's  Voyage  rownd  iks  HoH4, 
was  a  native  of  this  city,  whieh  also  claims  Adelardus  ik> 
Bathonia,  who  passed  some  time  in  the  east  during  tho 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  brought  to  Envland,  among  su^roe 
Arabic  M8S.,  a  translation  of  Euclid,  being  the  first  eopy 
of  the  work  known  in  this  country. 

The  gaieties  of  Bath  ore  eelebreted,  but  ha\0  mvoli  d»> 
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f lined  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Assemhiy  Rooms 
are  a  handsome  siuto,  the  ballroom  being  nearly  106  by 
nearly  43  feet,  and  42  feet  G  inches  hiph,  and  the  tea-room 
70  l)y  27  feet:  they  were  erected  by  Wood.  The  theatre  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  England ;  for  it  Mr. 
Palmer  obtained  the  first  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this 
country  for  the  security  of  theatrical  property.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  Seneca,  *  Ubicunque  scatebunt  aquarum  ca- 
lentium  vens,  ibi  nova  divepsoria  luxurise  excitabuntur : ' 
'  wherever  warm  springs  abound,  new  places  of  amusement 
are  sure  to  arise  up/ 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  importance  in  this  city.  It 
AT  as  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  and  at  the  Restoration 
no  less  than  sixty  broad  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael's.  The  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  of  some  note,  and  paid,  in  1832,  to  the  excise  10,575/. 
The  city  is  well-supplied  with  coal  from  extensive  beds 
lying  a  few  miles  distant.  The  river  Avon  was  made  navi- 
gable to  Bristol  under  an  act  of  the  10th  Anne,  and  there 
is  a  water- communication  with  London  by  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot 
s]>rings.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  the  centre 
of  the  city ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  belonging  to 
Lord  Manvers,  are  vested  in  the  corporation.  The  tempera- 
ture of  three  of  the  springs  is  as  follows: — Hot  Bath  117^, 
KincT's  Bath  114^  and  Cross  Bath  109°  of  Fahrenheit, 
yielding  respectively  128,  20,  and  12  gallons  a  minute. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1*002.  As  it  flows 
from  the  earth  it  is  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time  yields 
a  slight  precipitate  and  loses  its  transparencv.  When  fresh 
drawn  it  has  a  slight  chalybeate  taste.  The  King's  Bath 
is  60  feet  11  inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  Queen's  Bath,  a  square  of  25  feet,  is  supplied  from  it. 
The  daily  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  tnese  basins  is 
1 84,320  gallons.  There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the 
Hot  and  the  King's  Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  con- 
structed, and  capable  of  having  their  temperature  regu- 
lated. Bathing  is  far  from  being  a  practice  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  public  baths  are  not  much  frequented, 
and  the  private  baths,  though  they  occasion  few  charges  for 
their  support,  but  that  of  linen  and  attendance,  are  expen- 
sive. The  encouragement  of  their  general  use,  and  the 
efft'ct  of  low  prices,  as  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
local  interests,  are  not  yet  understood.  The  baths  yielded 
to  the  corporation,  in  1831,  a  rent  of  1442/.,  and  the  pump- 
room  a  rent  of  416/.  a-year.  The  waters  have  been  very 
accurately  analyzed  by  Drs.  Falconer  and  Gibbes,  and  by 
Mr.  H.  Phillips.  According  to  the  last  of  these  writers, 
whose  cxpeiiments  were  very  carefully  made,  a  quart  of 
water  taken  from  the  hot  springs  contains — 

Carbouie  acid  •         •         ,     2*4  in. 
Sulphate  of  lime         .         .         18*    grains. 

Muriate  of  soda  •         .         .0*6 
Sulphate  of  soda         •         •  3*0 

Carbonate  of  lime  ,         .1*6 

Silica         .         .         •         •  '4       „ 

Oxide  of  iron  .         .         ,       '00394 
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Estimating  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  crys- 
tal I  ized  state,  a  pint  of  water  contains — 

Carbonie  acid  •         •         .  •     H  in. 

Sulphate  of  Ihne  ...         9    grains. 

Muriate  of  soda  .  .     3^ 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...         34 

C'arbonate  of  lime  .         •  •     ^ 

Silica         .         .  •         .         .          T 

Oxide  of  iron  .         .         •  •     ti'b- 

A  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through 
the  writer. 

Taken  internally  the  water  acts  as  a  stimulant.  Its  use 
is  most  succcas^ul  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  le- 
prosy, cutaneous  disease,  and  especially  in  cases  of  scrofuUi 
nffecting  the  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  It  cannot 
l>o  used  without  danger  in  cases  accompanied  with  fever, 
rouE^h,  or  pain  in  the  chesl,  open  sores  or  ulcers,  or  in  cases 
V here  there  is  reason  to  suspect  internal  suppuration,  he- 
morrhage, rupture,  mania,  or  plethora.  From  its  improper 
internal  use  mischie^'ous  results  are  frequently  produced. 


The  earliest  work  on  the  hot  springs  is  by  W.  Tnnior> 
dated  1562.  The  writer,  a  divine  and  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  the  first  English  writer  on  natural  history,  was  bom  at 
Morpeth,  and  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  went  abroad, 
where  he  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  On  his  return  he  was  preferred,  and  re- 
ceived ffom  Edward  VI.  the  deanery  of  Wells.  Other 
treatises  have  been  written  by  Venner,  1617;  Guidott, 
1691,  1708:  Pierce,  1697;  Oliver.  1716;  Cheyne,  1725; 
Wynter,  1728;  Quinton,  1734;  Kinnier,  1737;  Randolph, 
1752 ;  Charleton,  1754;  Lucas,  1756 ;  Steven,  1758;  Suther- 
land, 1763;  Falconer,  1770,  1789;  Gibbes,  1800;  Wilkin- 
son; PhiUips,  1806;  Daubenv,  1834. 

(See  CoUinson's  History  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  i. ;  War- 
ner's History  of  Bath;  Lysons's  Reliquite  Romanee; 
Wood's  Essay  totcards  a  Description  of  Bath,  1742,  1749, 
1760;  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports;  ' On  the  Climate 
of  Bath,*  Bath  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  289 ;  On  the  Oolitic 
District  of  Bath,  by  Lonsdale ;  Transactions  of  the  Geolo^ 
gical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  241 ;  Mujiicipal  Corporation  In- 
quiry, 1833;  Turner's  History  of  England,  8vo.  vol.  iv. 
p.  438  ;  MS,  Communication  from  Bath.) 

BATH,  a  town  in  Lincoln  county,  state  of  Maine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  situated  in  43°  54'  N.  lat, 
and  69°  47'  W.  long.  This  town  is  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Kennebec,  at  the  head  of  the  ship- navigation  on 
that  river,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  distant  thirty- 
five  miles  north-east  from  Portland,  which  town  was,  until 
1832,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  state.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Portland,  Bath  has  more  shipping  belonging  to 
its  port  than  any  other  town  in  Maine ;  the  amount  of  re- 
gistered and  licensed  tonnage  in  1831  was  26,237  tons: 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  was  3773. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE,  so  called  from  the  an- 
tient  custom  of  bathing  previous  to  their  installation.  The 
origin  of  this  order  of  knighthood  has  been  described  as  of 
very  remote  antiquity ;  but  as  Camden  and  Selden  agree 
that  the  first  mention  of  an  order  of  knights,  distinctly  called 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  is  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  order  was  then 
instituted.  That  bathing  had  been  a  part  of  the  discipline 
submitted  to  bv  esquires  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  very  early  times,  is  admitted;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  knights  were  called  Knights  of  the 
Bath  till  these  were  created  by  King  Henry  IV. 

Froissart  (see  Lord  Bernerss  TVanslat.  edit.  1812,  vol.  ii. 

{).  752),  speaking  of  that  king,  says,  *  The  Saturday  before 
lis  coronation  he  departed  from  Westminster,  and  rode  to 
the  Tower  of  London  with  a  great  number ;  and  that  night 
all  such  esquires  as  should  be  made  knights  the  next  day, 
watched,  who  were  to  the  number  of  forty -six.  Every  esquire 
had  his  own  bayne  {bath)  by  himself;  and  the  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  made  them  all  knights  at  the  mass-time. 
Then  had  they  long  coats  with  strait  sleeves,  furred  with 
mynever  hke  prelates,  with  white  laces  hanging  on  their 
shoulders.* 

It  became  subsequently  the  practice  of  the  English  kings 
to  create  Knights  of  the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Uie  celebration  of 
their  own  nuptials  or  those  of  any  of  tlra  royal  family, 
and  occasionally  upon  other  great  occasions  or  solemnities. 
Fabyan  {JChron.  edit.  1811,  p.  582)  says  that  Henry  V.,  in 
1416,  upon  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Caen,  dubbed  sixteen 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Sixty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath  were  made  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Charles  II.  (see  the  list  in  Guillim's  He- 
raldry, io\.  Lond.  1679,  p.  107);  but  from  that  time  the 
order  was  discontinued,  till  it  was  revived  by  King  George  I. 
under  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  May  18»  1725,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Tlie  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  the  order  bear  date  May  23, 1725.  By  these 
it  was  directed  that  the  order  should  consist  of  a  grand- 
master and  thirty-six  companions,  a  succession  of  whom 
was  to  bo  regularly  continued.  The  othcers  appropriated  to 
the  order,  besides  the  grand-master,  were  a  dean,  register, 
king  of  arms,  genealogist,  secretary,  usher,  and  messenger. 
The  dean  of  jiie  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
for  the  time  being,  was  appointed  ex  officio  dean  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  other  officers 
should  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  grand-master. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  directed  to  be  a  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  issuing  from  a  sceptre  between  three  im- 
perial crowns,  surrounded  by  the  motto  Triajuncta  in  uno 
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Ib  W  of  pure  gold,  ohued  uid  pierood,  and  to  be  worn 
by  Ibo  bnight-elect,  pendant  fVom  a  red  riband  placed 
ooliouely  over  tbo  right  fthouldor.  The  ooUar  to  be  of  gold, 
vreigniug  thirty  ounces  troy  weight,  and  composed  of  nine 
imperial  crownt,  and  eight  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrocks 
issuing  fVom  a  sceptre,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours, 
tied  or  link^  together  by  seventeen  gold  knots,  enamelled 
white,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant  from  it. 
The  star  to  consist  of  three  imperial  crowns  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded with  the  motto  of  the  order  upon  a  cirole  gules, 
with  a  glory  or  ray  issuing  fVom  the  centre,  to  be  embroi- 
dere<l  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  garment. 

The  installation  dress  was  ordered  to  be  a  surcoat  of  white 
satin,  a  mantle  of  crimson  satin  lined  with  white,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a  coidon  of  crimson  silk  and  gold,  with  gold 
tassels,  and  the  star  of  the  order  embroidered  on  the  left 
shoulder ;  a  white  silk  hat,  adorned  with  a  standing  plume 
of  white  Oitrioh  feathers ;  white  leather  boots,  edged  and 
heeled ;  spurs  of  crimson  and  gold ;  and  a  sword  in  a  white 
leather  scabbard,  with  cross  hilts  of  gold. 

Each  knight  was  to  be  allowed  three  esquires,  who  are  to 
be  gentlemen  of  blood,  bearing  coat-armour;  and  who, 
during  the  term  of  their  several  lives,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privilei^  and  exemptions  ei\joyed  by  the  esquires  of  the 
sovereign's  body,  or  trie  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 

In  1815,  the  Prince  Kegcnt,  being  desirous  to  comme- 
morate the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous 
contests  in  which  the  empire  had  been  engaged,  and  of 
marking,  in  an  especial  manner,  his  sense  of  the  valour, 
perseverance,  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
king's  forces  by  sea  and  land,  thought  fit  to  advance  the 
splendour  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath : 
upon  which  occasion  his  Roval  Highness,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  pleased  to  ordain  that  thenceforward 
the^  order  should  be  composed  of  three  classes,  differing  in 
their  ranks  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  first  class  to  consist  of  knights  grand  crosses,  which 
designation  was  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  knights  com- 
panions previously  used.  The  knights  grand  crosses,  with 
the  exception  of  princes  of  the  blood-royal  holding  high 
commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
two  in  number;  whereof  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve 
might  be  nominated  in  consideration  of  servioes  rendered  in 
civil  or  diplomatic  employments.  To  distinguish  the  mili- 
tar)'  and  naval  officers  upon  whom  the  first  class  of  the  said 
order  was  then  newly  conferred,  it  was  directed  that  they 
should  bear  upon  the  ensign  or  star,  and  likewise  upon  the 
badge  of  the  order,  the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  laurel  en- 
circling the  motto,  and  issuing  from  an  escrol  inscribed 
Ich  dim ;  and  the  digniiy  of  the  first  class  to  be  at  no  time 
conferred  upon  persons  who  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
major- general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admiral  in  the  navy. 

The  Pccond  cl«ss  was  to  be  composed  of  knights  com- 
manders, who  were  to  have  precedence  of  aU  knights 
bochelorji  of  the  United  Kingdom:  the  number,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  officers  holding  British  commissions,  of 
whom  a  number  not  exceeding  ten  may  be  admitted  into 
the  second  class  as  honorary  knights  commanders ;  but  in 
the  event  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  or  of  future  wars, 
the  number  of  knights  commanders  may  be  increased.  No 
person  to  be  eligible  as  a  knight  commander  who  does  not, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  hold  a  commission  in  his 
Mi^esty's  army  or  navy ;  such  commission  not  being  below 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  post-captain 
in  the  navy.  Bv  a  subsequent  regulation  in  1815  no  per- 
son is  now  eligible  to  the  class  of  K.C.B.  unless  he  have 
attained  the  rank  of  migor-general  in  the  army  or  rear- 
admiral  in  the  na>7.  Each  knight  commander  to  wear  his 
appropriate  badge  or  oogniionce,  pendent  by  a  red  riband 
round  the  neck,  and  his  appropriate  star,  embroidered  on 
the  left  side  of  his  upper  vestment.  For  the  greater  honour 
of  this  doss,  it  was  further  ordained  that  no  officer  of  his 
Migrsty*t  army  or  navy  was  thenceforward  to  be  nominated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  knight  grand  cross  who  had  not  been 
Appointail  previously  a  knight  commander  of  the  order. 

The  third  class  to  be  composed  of  ofilcers  holding  com- 
missions in  his  Migesty's  senice  by  sea  or  land,  who  shall 
bo  styled  oom^niona  of  the  said  ortler ;  not  to  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation,  stylet,  or  precedence  of  knights  bachelors, 
but  to  take  precedence  and  place  of  all  esquires  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  officer  to  be  nominated  a  companion  of  the 
order  unlosa  he  ahall  previously  have  recei\'ed  a  medal  or 
other  badgo  of  honour,  or  shall  have  boon  specially  men- 


tioned by  name  in  despatches  published  in  the  l/mdon 
Gazette  as  having  distinguished  himself. 

The  bulletin  announcmg  the  re-modelling  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  was  dated  Whitehall,  January  2,  1815. 

By  another  bulletin,  dated  Whitehall,  January  6,  1815, 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  Majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  eminent 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  empire  by  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, ordained  that  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  that  service,  holding  commissions  from  bis  Ma- 
jesty not  below  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  might  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  knights  commandera  of  the  Bath,  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  of  knights  commandere  belonging  to 
his  Majesty *s  forces  by  sea  and  land  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  ordinance  of  January  2.  In  the  event  of  future 
ware,  and  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  the  said  number 
of  fifteen  to  be  increased.  His  Royal  Highness  further  or- 
dained that  certain  other  offioere  of  the  same  service,  holding 
his  Maiesty*s  commission,  might  be  appointed  companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  consideration  of  eminent  services 
rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  said  officers 
should  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  se- 
cured to  the  third  class  of  the  said  order. 

(See  QbeervcUiaru  introductory  to  an  Historical  Estay 
upon  the  Knighthood  of  the  BatK  by  John  Anstis,  Esq. 
4to.  Lond.  1 725 ;  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour^  fol.  Lond.  1 6  72, 
pp.  678, 679;  Camden*s  Britannia^  fol.  Lond.  1637,  p.  172; 
Sandford's  Genealog.  Hist.  foL  1707,  pp.  267, 431,  501,  562. 
578 ;  J.  C.  Dithmori,  Commentatio  de  Honoratissimo  Or- 
dine  de  Balneo,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1729;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Banks's  Collections  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  MSS.  Brit 
Mus. ;  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  BatK  4to.  Lond.  1 725. 
repr.  with  additions  in  1812;  Bulletins  qf  the  Campaign 
1815,  pp.  1-18.) 

BATH,  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body, 
either  with  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water :  the  word  is  derived 
fVom  the  Saxon  bab.  The  Greek  name  is  balaneion  (/3aXa- 
i/c7ov),  of  which  the  Roman  balineum,  or  balneum^  is  only  a 
slight  variation :  the  elements  bed  and  bad  in  the  Greek 
and  English  words  are  evidently  related.  The  public  baths 
of  the  Romans  were  generally  called  Themue^  which  lite- 
rally means '  warm  waters.* 

The  bath  was  also  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks, 
though  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  construction 
and  economy  of  their  bathing-places.  At  Athena  there 
were  both  private  and  public  baths :  the  public  baths  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  individuals,  who  kept  them  for 
their  own  profit  or  let  them  to  others.  (See  Isseas,  On  the 
Inheritance  of  Diceeogenes,  cap.  vi. ;  ditto  of  PhUoetemon, 
cap.  vi.)  Lucisn,  in  his  Hippias  (vol.  iii.  ed.  Hemsterh.), 
has  given  a  description  of  a  magnificent  bath.  Though  he 
does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  bnilt  in  the  Roman  or  the 
Greek  style,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  speaking  of 
a  bath  in  a  Greek  city.  His  description  is  not  precise  enough 
to  render  it  certain  wat  this  bath  in  its  details  agrees  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii ;  but  the  general  design  and 
arrangement  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

We  learn  from  Seneca  that  the  Roman  baths  were 
very  simple,  even  mean  and  dark,  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperore  after  Augustus,  that  they  were  built  and 
finished  in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  Seneca 
{Epist.  Ixxxvi.),  who  inveighs  against  this  luxury,  observes 
that '  a  person  was  held  to  be  poor  and  sordid  whose  baths 
did  not  shine  with  a  provision  of  the  most  precious  mate- 
rials,—the  marbles  of  Eg>pt  inlaid  with  tiiose  of  Nunidia: 
unless  the  walls  were  laboriously  stucooed  in  imitation  of 
painting ;  unless  the  chambers  were  covered  wiUi  glass,  the 
basins  with  the  rareThasian  stone,  and  the  water  conve\cd 
through  silver  pipes.*  These  it  appears  were  the  Inxunes 
of  plebeian  baths.  Those  of  freedmen  h^  'a  piofaaion  of 
statues,  a  number  of  columns  supporting  nothing,  placed  as 
an  ornament  merely  on  account  of  the  expense:  toe  water 
murmuring  down  steps,  and  the  floor  of  precioos  stones.' 
(Sen.  Epist.  IxxxvL)  These  baths  of  which  Seneca  speaks 
were  private  baths. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckons  sixteen  public  baths  in 
Rome.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa,  Nero^  Titus, 
Domitian,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian.  These 
edifices,  diflbring,  of  course,  in  magnitude  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  were  all  constructed 
on  a  common  plan.  They  btowl  among  extensive  gnxdens 
and  walks,  and  were  often  surrounded  by  a  portioow    Tbe 
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main  building  contained  lai^  htlU  for  awiminiug  and 

b^iiUing,  tome  for  ooaversation,  other:)  for  various  athlelic 
and  manly  exercises,  and  aome  fur  the  declamation  of  poets 
and  llie  lectureg  of  pbiloBophars ;  in  a  word,  fur  every  species 
of  polite  anil  manly  amiuomeDt.  These  noble  rooms  wure 
lined  and  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  the  most  valu- 
able culumna,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  furnished  with 
iMllectLoas  of  boohs  fur  the  studious  who  resorted  to  them. 
iS.'c  Pompeii,  publiahed  by  the  SiKiety  for  the  DilTusion  of 
Useful  Knowled)^,  vol.  i.)  These  baths,  which  were  called 
Thermre,  are  now  bU  in  ruiiis.  The  best  preserved  are 
(huso  ofTitus,  Diocletian,  and  Antoninus  Caiiocalla.    (Seo 
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Life  nf  Anhn.  Curaeall.  by  JEX.  Spartianua.)  We  boM 
subjoin  a  plan  of  tlio  baths  of  baracalla.  nhich  were  Hnished, 
according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  fouHh  year  of  thot  em- 
peror's  reign.  The  most  complete  and  elegant  boths  had 
generally  the  following  apartmenis :— An  apodytcrium,  or 
roam  far  undressing;  an  uncluarium,  for  the  ointments; 
a  sphnriGterium,  or  large  room  for  exercises;  a  calida 
lavatio,  or  warm  bath  ;  a  laronicum,  or  hut  room  fur  sweat- 
ing ;  a  tcpidaiium,  or  warm  room  Willi  a  tepid  balh ;  and 
a  fricidarium,  which  contained  the  cold  bath  ;  to  these  may 
be  added  rooms  for  feasting  and  conversation.  (Cameron  On 
Raman  Bal/u.) 
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Flaminiua  Vacca  informs  us  (hat  in  14  71  there  was  to  be 
st'i'ii  iu  these  baths  an  artificial  itiland  formed  of  marble,  full 
'It'  il)>!  remains  of  fij^ures  which  had  been  carved  on  it.  Near 
iUl'  islaiul  was  a  ship,  with  many  figures  iu  it,  much  broken. 
There  <ru  also  a  bathing  vessel  of  granite.  Two  labra  of 
iiiunitd,  found  in  the  samo  place,  are  now  employed  as 
l<>unt<iiiu  in  tike  great  square  before  the  Farneso  Palace  at 
R<iiac.  In  these  baths  were  also  found  tlie  Farneso  Her- 
I'tik'R  and  the  great  group  of  statues  known  by  the  name  of 
0..a  Famese  Bull.  Besides  the  great  granite  column  now 
111  llie  palaoe  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  France,  Pinnesi  tells  us 
ili'Jt  lie  taw,  in  tlte  peristyle,  two  fountains  enriched  with 
:lie  remains  of  bai  reliefs. 


The  provincial  towns  bad  al»n  their  baths,  both  publio 
and  private.  The  public  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1824.  in  a  very  perfect  state,  throw  much  light 
on  what  the  Itumnn  writers,  and  especially  Vilruvius,  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Tlie  fullowin)[  description  of  them 
is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Pompeii.  (nubUshad 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge},  with 
a  few  verbal  alterations,  and  some  omission*.  These  b*tbs 
occupy  a  space  of  about  100  feet  square,  and  ore  divided 
into  tbreo  separate  and  distinct  parts.  One  of  them  wea 
appropriated  to  tlio  fire-places  and  to  the  servants  of  the 
establishment ;  tlie  other  two  were  occupied  each  by  a  set 
of  baths  contiguous  to  each  oilier,  similar,  and  adapted  to 
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VitTuriM  (lib,  ».  cap,  101  aayi  that  the  caldaniim  far  ihe 
women  sbould  bo  coniij^woui  to  that  for  the  men.  Mid  1>* 
exposed  to  tho  lanaa  aspect ;  for  thus  Hie  same  bypooaustuin. 
or  itove,  may  aufflee  fur  both.  Annexed  »  tbe  plan  of 
theie  Pompeian  bUh*,  alluated  near  Um  Foruto. 
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covcrcil  In  pnrt  by  n  roof;  the  nften  of  tho  roof  railed  at 
one  end  on  ihn  Literal  walls,  Bnd  at  the  other  on  two  co- 
lumns, constructed  mlh  small  piecei  of  atone.  From  hence 
n  TL-r}'  small  stairctise  led  to  the  flimacm,  and  to  the  upper 
pari  of  the  bath*.    Another  led  to  the  small  raom,  called 


the  pneftirnium,  into  which  projects  the  moudt  of  a  (brUMM: 
In  Ihii  room  were  the  atlendBntg  on  the  himace,  or  linkers 
(fornoearii),  whose  duty  it  wbs  to  keep  up  the  flras.  Dure 
was  found  a  quantity  of  pitch,  used  by  the  fumaee-maQ  to. 
enliven  the  llraa  *  tw  alaln  in  the  room  (39)  l»d  up  to  the 
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coppers.  The  third  entrance  lad  ftom  the  apodrterium  of 
the  men's  baths  by  means  of  a  corridor  (23).  There  is  no 
communication  between  these  furnace*  «iid  the  bath  of  the 
rfomen,  which  was  heated  from  them.  The  (Urnace  wa* 
ronml,  and  had  in  the  lower  part  of  it  two  pipes,  tt bleb  trans- 
mitted hot  air  under  the  pavements,  and  between  the  wall* 
of  the  vapour-baths,  which  were  built  hollow  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  furnace,  at  the  distunre  of  four  inches,  a  round 
vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  plaoed  the  copper 
{■-raktarium)  for  boiling  water;  near  whicn,  with  the  same 
Interval  between  them,  was  situated  the  copper  ft>r  warm 
water  (lepidarium) ;  and  at  the  ilistance  of  two  fbet  from 
this  was  the  receptacle  (3D)  for  cold  water  {/rigi<ianum\ 
which  was  square,  and  plastered  round  the  interior,  like  the 
piscina  or  reservoir.  A  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  these  vessels,  so  that  as  fast  as  hot  woter 
was  drawn  off  from  the  caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied 
from  the  tepidarium,  which  being  already  considerably 
heated,  did  but  slightly  reduce  the  temperature  of  tho  hotter 
boiler.  The  tepiiUrium  in  its  turn  was  supplii^d  from  the 
piscina,  and  that  from  the  aqneduct.  Tho  ti-rni'i  frigida- 
rium,  tepidarium,  and  caldarium  wore  applied  lo  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot-baths  were  placed, 
as  well  as  to  the  vessels  already  described  under  these  re- 
spective names.  The  furnace  and  the  coppers  were  placed 
between  the  men's  baths  and  the  women's  baths,  as  near 
aa  possible  to  both,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  heat  consequent 
on  transmitting  the  fluids  through  a  length  of  pipe.  Tho 
coppers  and  reservoir  were  elevated  conaiderahly  above  the 
baths,  to  cause  tho  water  lo  How  more  rapidly  into  them. 

The  men's  bath  had  three  public  entrances  (3,12,17). 
Entering  at  the  principal  one  (12),  which  opens  lo  the  street 
leading  to  the  forum,  we  descend  three  steps  into  the  (5) 
vestibme,  oortile,  or  portico  of  the  baths,  along  three  sides  of 
which  runs  a  portico  (ambulacrum).  The  seats  (8),  which 
ara  arranged  round  the  walls,  were  for  the  slaves  who  ac- 
companied their  masters  to  the  baths,  and  fbr  the  servants 
of  the  baths  themselves,  to  whom  also  the  apartment  (9) 
appears  to  have  been  appropriated.  In  this  court  was  found 
the  boK  Ibr  the  quadrani,  or  piece  of  monef,  which  was  paid 
by  each  bother.  Another  door  (17)  lead*  to  the  same  ves- 
tibule by  means  of  a  corridor.  From  the  Street  of  the  Arch 
(55)  we  proceed  through  (he  pannge  (17)  into  the  apodyte- 
rium,  or  undresaing-room  (U),  wliich  is  also  accessible  by 
another  corridor  (13)  from  a  street  called  the  street  of  the 
arch :  avast  number  of  lamps  wcrefbund  here.  The  ceiling 
oftfaispaasageis  decorated  with  stars.  The  apodylerium  has 
three  seats,  made  of  lava,  with  a  slep  to  place  the  feet  on  ; 
holesstillremaininthewnU.  in  which  (it  is<!onjcctured)pe^ 
were  fixed  for  the  bothers  to  hang  their  clothes  upon.  This 
room  is  highly  decorated  with  stuccoed  ornaments,  relieved 
by  colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  small 
Opening  or  reces*,  once  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass ;  in  this 
recess,  as  is  plain  from  the  appearance  of  smoke,  a  lamp  has 
been  placed.  In  the  archivolt,  or  vaulted  roof,  immediately 
above,  is  ft  window  two  feet  eight  Inches  hl)[h,  and  thrw 


fbet  eight  inches  broad,  closed  by  a  single  pane  of  cast  glasa 
two-Sfths  of  an  inch  thiolc,  fixed  into  tho  wall,  and  ground 
on  ono  side :  the  floor  i*  paved  with  white  marble  worked 
in  mosaic,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  panneis.  Jn  this 
room  there  are  six  doors,  one  leading  to  the  pnefurnium, 
another  into  a  small  room,  perhaps  designed  for  a  wardrobe, 
the  third  by  a  narrow  passage  into  the  street;  tho  fourth 
to  the  topidarium ;  the  flflh  to  the  frii^dariuro ;  and  the 
sixth,  along  the  corridor  >o  the  T--stia'ile  or  portico  of  the 
hatb. 

The  frigidarlum  (19),  or  oold-bath,  is  a  round  chamber, 
with  a  ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  near  the 
top  is  a  window  fhim  which  it  was  lighted.  The  plinth, 
or  base  of  the  wall,  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  four  niches  are 
dtspoaed  round  the  room  at  equal  distances ;  in  these  niches 
were  seats  fscbols)  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers. 
The  basin  (alveui)  ii  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  entirely  lined  with  ulute 
marble;  two  marble  steps  facilitate  the  descent  into  llie 
basin,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  cushion  (pulvinus),  also 
of  marble,  to  enable  those  who  bathed  to  sit  down.  The 
water  ran  into  this  bath  in  a  copious  stream,  through  a 
spout  or  lip  of  bronze  four  inches  wide,  placed  in  Uie  wall 
inree  feet  seven  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  basin.  At 
tho  bottom  of  tho  siveus  is  a  small  outlet,  for  the  purpose  of 
emptj'ing  and  cleansing  it ;  and  in  the  rim  there  is  a  waste 
pipe  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water:  like  the  apodrte- 
rium,  tho  frigidarium  bos  been  highly  decorated,  and  it 
remarkable  for  its  preservation  and  beauty.  Tho  topidarium 
(37),  or  worm-chamber,  adjoining  the  apodyterium,  was  so 
called,  from  a  warm  but  soft  and  mild  temperature,  which 
prepared  the  bodies  of  tho  bathers  for  the  more  intense  heat 
of  the  vapour  and  hot-baths,  and  vice  vertS,  aoftened  the 
transitinn  from  the  hot-balh  to  the  external  air.  This  apart- 
ment is  decor«[ed  with  niches,  divided  by  telam6nes  [see 
Atlantks].  Thq  room  was  highly  enriched,  both  with  stucco 
ornaments  and  colour,  and  was  lighted  hy  a  window  two 
i%et  six  inches  high  and  three  feet  wide,  in  the  bronze 
frame  of  which  were  (bund  set  four  very  beautiful  pane*  ot 
glass,  fastened  by  small  nuts  and  screws,  very  ingeniously 
contrived  with  a  view  to  their  being  removed  at  pleasure. 
In  this  room  a  largu  bronxe  bmiier  and  three  bronze 
benches  wera  (bund.  A  doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium 
into  the  caldarium,  or  vapour-bath  (39) ;  at  one  end  was  the 
laconicum,  whero  a  vase  (41)  for  washing  the  hands  and 
Ikce  was  placed,  called  labrum ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  was  tho  hot  bath,  called  lavacnim.  Vilruvius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  the  apartments,  says,  (cap.  sj. 
lib.  V.)  '  Here  should  be  placed  the  vaulted  sweating-room, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  which  should  have  at  ono  end 
the  laconicum,  made  as  described  above,  at  the  other  end 
the  hot-bath.'  This  apartment  is  exactly  as  described, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  exclusively  of  the  laconicum 
at  one  end,  and  the  hot-bath  at  the  other.  The  pavement 
and  waits  of  the  whole  werv  made  hollow,  to  admit  the  heat. 
Vltnivhu  n«v«r  mentions  the  laeonkum  a*  being  ieparated 
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The  vonien'a  bath  resembles  rerr  much  thfit  of  llic  lui  n. 
and  diScn  only  in  beinu  unaller  and  less  ornameiiled :  '  r 
an  account  of  it,  we  rvfer  to  Geli's  Pompeii,  the  Mureo  B  r- 
brmica,  and  Pompeii  published  bf  tbe  Society  &»  the  Dii- 
fuaiiin  of  Uuful  Knoutedge. 

Vitraviiu  lecommenda  4  aituation  for  ball»,  whicfa  U  dt^- 
fended  froia  the  north  and  north-west  windi,  and  he  sa;  > 
that  the  window*  should  bo  opposile  the  south,  or,  if  U-. 
nature  of  the  grounil  will  not  permit  this,  at  least  ti>watTl> 
(be  south,  because  the  huursof  bathing  among  the  Roman- 
being  from  aftot  mid-day  till  avcning,  thaw  wIm  batli«J 
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could  bj  these  windows  have  the  advantage  of  the  rays  and 
tlie  heat  of  the  declining  sun.  Accordingly  the  baths  just 
described  have  the  greater  part  of  their  windows  turned 
to  the  south,  and  are  constructed  in  a  low  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  adjoining  buildings  served  as  a  protection  from 
the  north-west  winds. 

The  baths  at  Rome  were  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
public  baths  of  Caracalla  were  1500  feet  in  length,  and 
1250  in  breadth*  'at  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apollo,  and  another  to  Esculapius,  as  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  place  (genii  tuielares),  sacred  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  care  of  the  body ;  the  two  other  temples 
were  dedicated  to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Anto- 
nine  family,  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  build- 
in  ^^  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with 
four  halls  on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam 
baths ;  in  the  centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise, 
when  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air ; 
beyond  it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of  this  hall 
w  ere  libraries.  This  building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a 
court  surrounded  with  porticos,  with  an  odeum  for  music, 
and  in  the  middle  a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  Round 
this  edifice  were  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  particularly 
the  plane ;  and  in  its  front  extended  a  gymnasium  for  run- 
ning:, wrestling,  &c.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a  vast  portico,  opening  into  exhedro)  or  spacious 
halls,  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and  philosophers  gave 
lectures  to  their  auditors.  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  pillars,  stucco-work,  paintings,  and 
statues.  The  stucco  and  paintings  are  yet  in  many  places 
perceptible.  Pillars  have  been  dug  up,  and  some  still  re- 
main amidst  the  ruin  ;  while  the  Farnesian  bull  and  the  fa- 
mous Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these  halls,  announce  the 
multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
the  Therms  of  Caracalla.'  (Eustaces  Classical  Tour,  vol. 
i.  p.  226.)  For  an  account  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Dio- 
cletian, see  the  same  author. 

On  entering  these  baths  the  bathers  first  proceeded  to 
undress.  They  next  went  to  the  elaK)thesium  (the  oil-cham- 
ber), as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  or  unctuarium,  where  they 
anointed  themselves  all  over  with  a  coar^e  cheap  oil  before 
they  began  their  exercise.  (Plin.  xv.  c.  4  &  7.)  Here  the 
liner  odoriferous  ointments  which  were  used  on  coming  out 
ol  the  bath  were  also  kept  (Plin.  1.  ii.  Epist.  41.)  and  the 
room  was  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  This  chamber  of  perfumes  was  full  of  pots,  like  an  apo- 
ihecarj's  shop ;  and  those  who  wished  to  anoint  and  perfume 
the  body  received  perfumes  and  unguents.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Roman  bath,  copied  from  a  painting  on  a 
^Yall  forming  part  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  unctuarium, 
chilled  also  ela)othesium,  appears  filled  with  a  vast  number  of 
vases.  The  vases  contained  a  great  variety  of  perfumes  and 
balsams.  When  anointed,  the  bathers  passed  into  the 
sphaeristerium,  a  very  light  and  extensive  apartment,  in 
which  were  performed  the  various  kinds  of  exercises  to 
wiiich  this  part  of  the  baths  was  appropriated.  (Plin.  lib. 
i.  Epist.  101.)  When  its  situation  permitted,  this  apartment 
w  as  exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun,  otherwise  it  was  supplied 
with  heat  from  the  furnace.  (Plin.  1.  11.  Epist,  41.)  After 
the  exercise,  they  went  to  the  adjoining  warm-bath,  wherein 
they  sat  and  washed  themselves.  The  seat  was  below  the 
suriace  of  tho  water,  and  upon  it  they  scraped  themselves 
with  instruments 'called  strigiles,  which  were  usually  made 
of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of  iron  or  brass.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv. 
Epi^.  51.)  This  operation  was  performed  by  an  attendant 
slave.  The  use  of  the  strigil  is  represented  on  a  vase, 
found  lately  on  the  estate  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  at  Canino. 
The  vase  is  large  and  shallow,  and  painted  within  and 
without.  (Vol.  i.  p.  183.  Pompeii,)  From  the  drawings  on 
it  we  learn  that  the  bathers  sometimes  used  the  strigils 
themselves,  after  which  they  rubbed  themselves  with  their 
hands,  and  then  were  washed  from  head  to  foot,  by  pails 
or  vases  of  water  beinjj  poured  over  them.  Tliey  were 
then  carefully  dried  with  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and 
covered  with  a  light  shaggy  mantle,  called  gausape.  Effe- 
minate persons  had  the  hairs  of  their  bodies  pulled  out  with 
tweezers.  When  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  their 
nails  cut,  slaves  came  out  of  the  elieothcsium,  carrying 
with  them  little  vases  of  alabaster,  bronze,  and  terracotta, 
full  o(  perfumed  oils,  with  which  they  had  their  bodies 
unointed»   by  causing  the  oil  to  be  slightly  rubbed   over 


every  part,  even  to  tho  soles  of  their  feet.  After  this  they 
resumed  their  clothes.  On  quitting  the  warm-bath  they 
went  into  the  tepidarium,  and  either  passed  very  slowly 
through  or  stayed  some  time  in  it,  that  they  might  not  too 
suddenly  expose  their  bodies  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  frigi- 
darium;  for  these  last  rooms  appear  to  have  been  used 
chiefly  to  soften  the  transition  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
caldarium  to  the  open  air. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  baths, 
at  the  same  time  of  the  day  that  others  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  their  private  baths.  This  was  generally  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at 
which  time  the  baths  were  shut  till  two  the  next  day.  This 
practice  however  varied  at  different  times.  Notice  was  given 
when  the  baths  were  ready,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  the 
people  then  left  the  spheeristerium,  and  hastened  to  tho 
caldarium,  lest  the  water  should  cool.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig, 
163.)  But  when  bathing  became  more  universal  among 
the  Romans,  this  part  of  tlie  day  was  insufficient,  and  they 
gradually  exceeded  the  hours  that  had  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  pa- 
IsDstra.  Hadrian  forbade  any  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
enter  the  public  baths  before  two  o'clock.  The  thermm 
were  by  few  emperors  allowed  to  be  continued  open  so  late 
as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  says,  that  after  four  o'clock 
they  demanded  a  hundred  quadrantes  of  those  who  bathed. 
This,  though  a  hundred  times  the  usual  price,  only  amounted 
to  nineteen-pence.  We-  learn  from  the  same  author,  that 
the  baths  were  opened  sometimes  earlier  than  two  o'clock. 
He  says  that  Nero's  baths  were  exceeding  hot  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  water  immoderate.  (Mart, 
lib.  X.  Epig,  48.)  Alexander  Severn:?,  to  gratify  the  people 
in  their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  suifered  the  thermce 
to  be  opened  before  break  of  day,  which  had  never  been 
permitted  before,  but  also  furnished  tho  lamps  w^iih  oil,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people.'  (See  Cameron  On  Roman 
Baths,  p.  40.) 


[Coin  repmentiag  tlie  BaUis  of  Alexander  Scveraa.] 

The  thermae  were  constructed  at  a  vast  expense,  and  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  tho  poorer  classes,  though  all  ranks 
frequented  them  for  the  sake  of  the  various  conveniences 
which  they  contained. 

*  Nothing  relating  to  the  thermoo  has  more  exercised  tho 
attention  of  the  learned  than  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
great  number  of  bathing  vessels  made  use  of  in  them  with 
warm  water.  For,  supposing  each  cell  of  Diocletian's  baths 
large  enough  to  contain  six  people,  yet,  even  at  that  mode- 
rate computation,  18,000  persons  might  be  bathing  at  the 
same  time ;  and  as  no  vestiges  remain  of  any  vessels  in  the 
thermoo,  to  give  the  least  foundation  for  conjecturing  in 
what  manner  this  was  performed,  it  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  same  process  described  bv  Yitruvius  on  a 
similar  subject. 

*  Baccius  has  more  professedly  treated  this  subject  than 
any  modem  author.  He  imagined  that  the  water  might  l>e 
derived  from  the  castella,  which  he  observed  to  be  situated 
without  the  thermos ;  but  as  these  castella  were  upon  a  level 
with  the  thermoo  themselves,  he  thinks  for  that  reason  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  machines  to  raise  the  water  to 
such  a  height,  as  he  observed  it  to  have  been  by  the  ruins 
of  Diocletian's  baths.  What  led  Baccius  into  this  way  of 
thinking  was  the  number  of  pipes  which  he  saw  dug  up 
under  the  open  area,  where  there  had  never  been  any  build- 
ings, all  of  them  surrounded  with  Hues  from  the  hypo- 
caustum.  He  therefore  imsfgined  that  the  water  was  heated 
on  the  outside  of  the  thermro;  but  this  supposition  appeared 
so  full  of  diflicuUies,  as,  upon  retlection,  to  discouragu  him 
from  inquiring  any  further  into  the  subject.'  (Cameron.)  By 
the  assistance  of  two  sections  of  the  castella  of  Antouinu:<> 


4ra«n  I'y  PifHiesi,  C»meron  endeavoura  lo  »liov-  ibeinslbod 
■ilopteil  by  iha  Komtuu  to  ItL-tt  ilie  lur^  1>  >ilii» 
fihioii  thwr  eitoDiivA  thannn  miut  hava  required. 


'  To  bava  a  clear  conception  of  tlio  tnanncr  in  which  tbii 
wu  executed,  it  will  bo  nBcesury  ta  refer  to  u  )iUie  of  tbeie 
•  Mctioni. 


'  Tbo  rasteltum  of  the  Ibenna)  of  Antaninut  CaraFalla 
wns  supplied  wiih  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus. 
Two  of  the  arcl)cs  of  thia  aqueduct  are  represented  at  A ; 
B  is  a  cistern  which  received  tbc  water  from  the  aqueducl ; 
C  ia  an  aperture  fut  permitting  'be  descent  of  the  woter  from 
tlic  rrceploclc  to  Ibe  chamber  below ;  D  is  a  receptacle  with 
a  mwaie  pavement,  wherein  the  waler  was  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  E  is  another  aperture  througu  which  the 
waler  passed  into  the  lowest  cliamhere  placed  immediately 
over  tliQ  h)  pocaustiim  i  F,  the  hypocaustum ;  O  Oi  <loars 
for  intrmUicin);  the  fuel.  A  transvoriie  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  same  cuslellum  i:>  given  at  H. 

*  By  the  plan  of  this  castellum,  it  appears  that  there 
twenty-eipht  of  these  vaulted  rooms  pluced  over  the  hypo- 
caustum :  Ihuy  were  placed  in  two  rows,  fourteen  on  a  side, 
and  hud  all  a  cummunicalion  with  each  other.  The  sections 
ehow.  rtiat  over  these  were  twentyei^ht  other  rooms,  having 
likewise  a  communication  with  each  other,  although  i  ' 
ono  of  them  bod  any  communication  with  the  cham 
below,  through  the  apertuie  at  E.  Upon  the  top  of  all 
a  spacious  receptacle,  not  very  deep,  but  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  caslellum,  in  which  the  waler  na^t  con- 
siderably healed  by  the  inlluenee  of  the  sun,  befbre  it  passed 
into  the  several  chambers.  This  receptacle  received  its 
ffftter  from  the  cistern  B,  and  not  immediately  from  the 
aqueduct.  The  use  of  this  cistern  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  pmtnoting  a  more  gentle  How  of  the  water  into  the 
cc])tacle,  that  its  surface  might  not  be  nilUed  by  the  h 
agitation,  ai  that  would  very  much  have  counteracted  tbe 
purposes  to  which  tbo  receptacle  was  applied,  nothing 
tributing  so  much  as  tranquillity  in  the  water  to  acuuii 
the  advanla^  ttwa  the  mOuencc  of  the  £U1 
would  permit  When  there  wis  no  efflux  from  the  inferior 
chambers, there  eould  be  no  demands  forwater  trom  the 
ceptacle,  whieb  would  have  been  liable  to  overHow  * 
there  not  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  ibo  ci.itern,  throu 
which  the  water  ran  off  in  different  dircr.tionTi  from  that 
which  was  used  for  bathing.  During  all  this  ti 
water  in  the  receptacle  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
rest  The  cistern,  therefore,  answered  two  material  piir- 
)K>tes,  as  it  orevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, ana  likewise  carried  off  what  was  sMperHuous. 
The  twenty-eight  vaulted  chambers,  pl-icfil  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustum,  would  now  begin  to  be  heated,  which 
heat  they  would  acquire  so  much  the  quicker,  as  only  ono 
of  Ihem  bad  any  mmmunicniinn  with  the  external  air  by 
tbe  apertures  C  and  K.  The^  therefore  evidently  were  con- 
structed upon  the  xame  principle  as  Papinius's  digester,  the 
■lrenf;tb  of  the  walls  and  of  tbe  roof  being  sufficient  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  prevent  any  loss  from  evaporation.  Flues  were 
itilt  neccBsary  to  give  the  water  a  heat  sufficient  for  bathing. 
The  ■rcbedebamber*  were  also  supplied  with  Hues,  NN,  from 


the  hypocaustum,  and  served  OS  a  reservoirof  tepid  water  for 
those  below.  The  wntor  they  received  was  likewise  heated 
by  the  sun.  When  tbo  time  for  bathing  was  come,  the  cocks 
were  turned  to  admit  the  hot  water  from  the  lower  chambers 
into  the  iabra  of  the  baths,  to  which  it  would  run  with  great 
velocity,  and  ascend  a  perpendicular  height  in  the  thermos 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  in  the  castellum.  Tbe 
current  would  be  accelerated  oy  the  great  tendency  the 
water  would  have  to  expand  itself  after  having  been  con- 
fln^d  in  the  chambers.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  tepid 
water  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column  ofhot  water  which  ran  out  from  the  chambera  below. 
To  prevent  the  water  cooling  as  it  passed  through  the  tubes 
undereiound,  they  were  all  cnrefullf  surrounded  with  flues 
from  the  pmfurnium,  so  that  these  tubes  were  in  the  centn: 
of  a  fanncl,  and  always  considerablyheatedbefore  the  water 
entered  them.  Each  of  these  chambeta  was,  within  the  waJIs, 
furty-nine  feet  six  inches  long,  by  tnenty-seven  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  about  thirty  high ;  the  number  of  superficial  feet 
in  tbe  bottom  of  the  rooms  bcing3B,ll9.  If  we  allow  thirty 
feet  for  the  mean  height,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  in 
these  lower  rooms  will  amount  to  1.143,430  uubic  feet,  and 
the  like  quantity  must  he  alloweil  for  the  upper  rooms; 
allowing,  therefore,  eight  cubic  feet  of  warm  water  as  suffi- 
cient for  one  men  to  bathe  in,  and  that  water  preserved  in  a 
bathing  heat  in  the  labriim  half  an  hour,  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  hot  water,  in  this  given  time,  for  Itt.ODO  peof'c, 
would  be  144.000  cubic  feet.  By  this  calculation  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wnter  for  throe  hours.  I'r 
until  five  in  the  oveninj;,  for  108.000  people.  The  watt-r. 
however,  would  gradunlly  cool  as  it  flowed  in  frwn  the  hrj;her 
chambers. 

'  We  have  no  intimation  tram  the  antients  when  Ihej-  firt" 
fell  upon  this  expedient  for  heating  such  large  boilirs  if 
water,  wbetlicr  il  was  the  invention  of  the  Romans  or  bimig'it 
from  the  East.  We  mny  icasonalily  suppose,  Uiat  as  it  <'..i» 
not  necessary  before  the  public  warm-baths  were  buQl  in 
Home,  it  was  not  more  antiont  than  the  time  of  Auguxiiic. 
in  whose  reign  we  are  (old  by  Dion  Cassius  (lib.  Iv.)  thrii 
Mccccnns  first  itistitulcd  n  svimming-balh  of  warn  waler. 
or  a  calida  piscina."     (Cameron.) 

But  few  Roman  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  were  with- 
out the  luxury  of  a  private  bath,  which  varied  in  their  ccn- 
siruction  according  to  llic  taste  or  pi-odigatily  of  their  ownor. 
'  Amongst  many  articles  of  liixui'y  for  which  Pliny  cMisurf* 
the  ladies  of  his  timc.he  tnkcs  notice  of  their  bathing- rooms 
being  paved  with  silver.  Even  the  metal  lluesof  the  by\'' 
ceuslum  were  gilt."  (See  Cameron  On  Boman  Bttlkt.  Fix 
an  account  of  the  private  baths,  sec  PnmpHi,  \-<i\.  i.  p.  19'>.i 

The  Persian  manner  of  bathing,  in  some  respet^s,  is  xikA 
unlike  thai  adopted  by  the  aiilient  Romans.  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  describes  it  in  the  followin;,'  terms:  — 'The  balhi-r 
having  undressed  in  the  outer  room,  and  retaining  notliitir 
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is  deserving  of  much  praise.  The  system  of  education 
adopted  in  this  institution  is  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  rector  and  other  teachers.  Instruction,  in  all  the  useful 
and  learned  branches,  is  obtained  ^a/if  ;  ample  funds,  for 
paving  the  teachers'  salaries,  being  placed  by  Mr.  Newlands 
in  his  trustees*  hands  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the 
youths  of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have 
not  been  three  years  resident,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
railway,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  to  pass  close  to 
the  town,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  district  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831 
was  2492,  and  it  has  increased  since ;  the  population  of  the 
parish  was  3593.  Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  voters  in  the 
buri^h  join  those  in  the  county  in  electing  a  representative  in 
parliament.  This  circumstance  has  tended  much  to  raise 
tlie  place  into  importance. 

Bathgate  has  been  a  *  free  burgh  of  barony  *  since  1663, 
ill  which  year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ;  and  in 
1824  an  act  of  Patliament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a 
'  free  and  independent  burgh,*  and  vesting  the  magistracy 
in  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer,  twelve  councillors, 
town  clerk,  and  procurator  fiscal.  These  are  chosen  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  burgesses :  the  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act.  Nowhere,  in  so  short  a 
fcpacc  (ten  years),  have  the  benefits  of  popular  and  annual 
election  of  magistrates  been  so  well  exemplified.  At  a  small 
expense  to  the  inhabitants,  the  streets  and  wells  are  now 
kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly 
preser\'ed.  Bathgate  has  been  a  sheriffdom  from  a  remote 
]ieriod.  In  1530-1  Sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Finnart,  ob- 
tuincd  a  charter  of  the  oftice  of  sheriff  of  Renfrew,  within 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Bathgate,  on  the  resignation  of 
William  Lord  Sempil,  hereditary  shehiT of  Renfrewshire; 
and  in  June,  1663,  King  Charles  II.  granted  the  barony  to 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Bathgate,  with  theofiiceof  sheriff  of 
Bathgate.  In  1 747,  when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
bought  up,  the  sheriffship  of  Bathgate  was  hereditary  in 
the  noble  family  of  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  heritable  sheriff  of 
the  shire  of  Linlithgow;  and  smce  the  Jurisdiction  Act 
the  two  shires  have  been  under  the  same  sheriffs,  whose 
commission  from  the  Crown  styles  him  '  Sheriff  of  the 
Shonffdom  of  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate.*  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  near  to  the  new  academy,  is  the  site  of  an 
antient  castle,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  given  by  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Marjory,  along  with  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland.  J'rom  these  illustrious  persons  the  Stuart  race 
sprung ;  and  from  them  the  present  royal  family  of  Great 
Britai n .     ( Communication  from  Bathgate. ) 

(Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Sinclairs 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Penney's  Linlithgow- 
shire ;  Chambers's  Gazetteer^  c^c,  ^c.) 

BATHING,  means  the  temporary  siurounding  of  the 
body,  or  a  part  of  it,  with  a  medium  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  usually  placed.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  generally  water,  watery  %'apour,  or  air  of  a  temperature 
different  from  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  The  objects 
for  which  these  are  employed  are  usually  the  prevention  of 
disease,  the  cure  of  disease,  or  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  operation.  To  understand  in  what  way  these  ends  are 
accomplished,  we  must  observe  that  the  human  frame  is 
endowed  with  a  power  of  maintaining,  within  certain  limits, 
a  nearly  uniform  temperature  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
is  placed.  The  general  temperature  of  an  adult  in  a  state 
or  perfect  health  is  from  97"  to  98**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  that  of  a  new-born  infant  about  94°.  In  some  cases 
of  disease  the  temperature  rises  far  above  this  standard, 
even  to  106°,  while  in  others  it  sinks  far  below  it.  The 
|X)wer  by  which  the  body  maintains  a  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature is  the  property  of  developing  animal  heat.ihe  perfec- 
tion of  which  function  is  intimately  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  that,  with  the  circulation. 
When  the  body  is  well  nourished  and  the  circulation  vigorous, 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  nearly  equal  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  provided  the  supply  of  nervous  enerf^  be  adequate. 
If  anything  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  generally, 
or  of  an  artery  going  to  a  particular  limb  (as  when  it  is  tied 
in  the  operation  of  aneurism),  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
or  of  the  part  will  be  low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole 
ner\'0U8  system  be  impaired,  a  lower  temperature  will  prevail 
generally,  and  especially  at  the  extremities ;  or  if  a  particular 


limb,  such  as  a  paralysed  limb,  have  an  imperfect  share  of 
nervous  energy,  a  lower  temperature  of  the  part  will  exi^t. 
The  respiratory  function  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  animal  heat,  and  the  skin  as>ists  in  re- 
gulating it,  especially  in  reducing  it  when  too  high.  When 
3ie  body  is  placed  in  a  medium  of  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  itself,  the  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  surface  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  if  the  medium  be  air,  according  to  its  state  of 
humidity  or  dryness;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  a  reduction 
of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body,  were  it  not  counteracted 
by  an  increased  development  of  animal  heat.  Again,  when 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  much  higher  than 
iUelf,  the  exhalation  from  the  surface,  both  of  the  skin  and 
lungs,  is  greatly  augmented :  that  from  the  former  being 
thrown  off  in  die  form  of  perspiration,  that  of  the  latter  m 
the  form  of  vapour.  The  evaporation  attending  these  pro- 
cesses causes  a  reduction  of  temperature.  As  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  these  two  positions,  we  need  not  do  mere 
than  allude  to  the  nearly  equal  temperature  of  the  body 
maintained  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Dis. 
Fordyce  and  Solander,  in  their  experiments,  when  the  heat 
of  the  room  was  2G0^  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Animal  Physiolo^ij, 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^  part  i.  p.  3),  and  that  ma  at- 
tained during  the  winter  by  the  members  of  the  expeditions 
under  Captains  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  when  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  fell  to  dT  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  a  moderate  temperature  the  animal  heat  is  genenilly 
prevented  from  rising  too  high  by  means  of  the  ituenhiUe 
perspiration,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  with  circumstaiuoai. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Seguin,  the  largest  quan- 
tity from  the  skin  and  lungs  together  amounted  to  thirty-two 
grains  per  minute,  or  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  per  hour, 
or  Ave  pounds  per  day.  The  medium  quantity  was  fifteen 
grains  per  minute,  or  tliirty-three  ounces  in  twenty -four 
hours.  The  quantity  exhaled  increases  after  meals,  durin;; 
sleep,  in  dry  warm  weather,  and  by  friction,  or  whatcvi  i 
stimulates  the  skin ;  and  it  diminishes  when  digestion  is 
impaired,  and  the  body  is  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  These 
last-mentioned  circumstances  prove  the  sympathy  which 
subsists  between  the  skin  and  the  internal  organs.  The  skin 
must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  covering  of  the 
body,  but  as  an  organ,  the  healthy  condition  of  which  i&  of 
vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  frame,  but 
especially  of  the  stomach  and  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs 
with  which,  as  mucous  membranes,  it  has  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. It  also  sympathizes  with  the  kidneys,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  which  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the 
skin.  Hence  in  summer,  when  the  perspiration  from  the 
skin  is  abundant,  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  less ;  and 
when,  in  winter,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  diminished, 
that  from  the  kidnevs  is  increased. 

The  perspiration  is  the  channel  by  which  salts  and  oth» 
principles,  no  longer  useful  in  the  system,  are  removed  from 
it.  According  to  Thenard,  it  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  which  according  to  cir- 
cumstances may  be  either  the  acetic,  lactic,  or  phosphoric ; 
and  some  salts,  chiefly  hydro-chlorates  of  soda  and  potass. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Lavoisier,  the  skin  appears  to 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  removing  from  the  system,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  tweutv  ounces  of  waste :  the 
retention  of  this  in  the  system  is  productive  of  great  injury, 
and  the  inconvenience  is  only  lessened  by  the  increased 
action  of  some  internal  organ,  which  becomes  oppressed  by 
the  double  load  thus  cast  upon  it  Even  the  relent iuu  i»f 
the  perspired  matter  close  to  the  skin,  from  neglect  uf 
changing  the  clothes,  is  the  source  of  many  cutauieous  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  great  vosculaiity  of  the  skin,  and  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  vessels  of  this  part  are  intluenced  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  blushing,  when  it  becomes  red  from  muic 
blood  being  sent  to  it,  and  during  fear  when  less  blood  goes  lu 
it,  and  more  to  the  vicarious  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  point  out 
how  an  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  and  bov 
mental  emotions  are  concerned  in  producing  morbid  action  of 
this  organ.  Tlie  skin  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  net^work  <.<f 
nervous  filaments,  and  the  most  extensive  organ  of  sensa- 
tion :  in  this  way  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  heat  and  cv»l^ 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  as  the  sensation  con- 
veyed will  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  ir 
which  the  l}ody  or  any  of  tlie  limbs  may  have  been  pla<*tr%i 
immediately  before.  To  understand  this  doctrine,  it  i^  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  tlie  action  of  heat  and  ockld  ua 
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the  human  system ;  in  our  iexplanation  of  which,  we  will 
rnrleavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.  We  treat  first  of 
cold ;  in  doing  which  it  is  necessar>'  to  distinguish  between 
the  immediate  primary  action  of  cold  on  the  organ  or  part 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  the  seconaary 
action,  depending;  upon  the  organic  activity  residing  in  the 
part,  or  that  train  of  effects  usually  denommated  re-action. 
The  primary  effect  is  always  the  same,  consisting  in  the 
abstraction  of  heat  from  the  part,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  its  temperature,  while  the  internal  development 
of  heat  becomes  greater,  so  that  the  organic  life  strives  ever 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  conflicting  powers, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  limited  or  disturl^a  in  its 
healthy  action.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  both  the 
external  and  internal  degree  of  the  primary  action  of  cold, 
as  also  the  period  in  which  it  slowly  or  suddenly  shows 
itself,  and  the  time,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  that  it  lasts, 
occasion  a  variety  of  effects,  both  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  those  more  immediately  sympathizing  with 
it,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  system.  The  degree  of  primary 
action  of  cold  can  vary  in  endless  degrees,  from  the  lowest, 
where  it  scarcely  affects  the  sensibility,  to  the  highest,  when 
it  utterly  destroys  life.  This  difference  of  degree  depends 
iipon  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  action  of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  organic  life  upon  whicli  the  cold  operates.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  which  must  be  here  borne  in  mind  are,  that 
the  continual  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  closely  connected 
with  the  development  or  exercise  of  animal  life ;  and  that 
the  power  or  extent  of  action  of  external  media,  having  a 
lower  temperature  ^han  that  of  the  animal  they  surround, 
depends  less  on  the  absolute  degree  of  their  temperature 
than  upon  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  they  can  abstract 
in  a  given  time. 

The  relative  power  and  quickness  of  abstracting  heat, 
with  which  different  external  media  are  endowed,  depend 
upon  different  properties,  such  as  their  density,  conducting 
power,  capacity  for  heat,  &c.,  and  display  themselves  through 
the  diversity  of  sensations  which,  at  the  same  absolute  tem- 
perature, they  occasion.  Thus,  air  at  the  temperature  of  66° 
Fahr.  feels  pleasant,  while  water  at  the  same  degree  feels 
somewhat  cold.  The  organs  of  the  body  also  differ  in  their 
power  of  sustaining  the  same  temperature ;  hence,  in  the 
employment  of  vapour- baths,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  the  watery  vapour  is  to  be  breathed  or  not,  since, 
where  it  is  to  he  breathed,  the  temperature  must  be  much 
lower.  The  following  Uable  is  given  by  Dr.  Forbes  aa  an 
approximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  correct  as  a  measure 
ot  !<ensation  in  the  cases  where  water  and  vapour  are  used. 


Wmter. 

Vapoar. 

Notbroolhed. 

BrMHied. 

Tepid  Bath  . 
Warm  Bath  . 
Hot  Bath 

85"  to  92" 
92   .,     98 
98   „  106 

96**  to  106" 
106    „  120 
120    M  160 

90"  to  1 00° 
100    „   110 
110    „   130 

As  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  temperature 
of  animals  will  be  given  under  the  article  Heat,  Ani- 
mal, we  must  refer  to  it  for  further  details,  confining  our- 
selves here  to  remark  that  the  ultimate  action  of  cold,  when 
extreme,  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  alters  the 
circulation  from  external  to  internal;  and  that  moderate 
cold  continued  causes  the  same  consequences  as  severe  cold 
of  short  duration  (See  Beaup6  On  Cold,  Edinb.  1826.) 
Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  alters  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from  internal  to  ex- 
ternal. Taking  these  principles  as  our  guide,  we  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  different  kinds\>f  baths,  and  their  action 
on  the  system  in  different  states  both  of  health  and  disease. 

First,  of  water-baths.  The  common  division  is  into  cold 
and  warm ;  but  various  subdivisions  are  formed,  marked  by 
a  certain  range  of  temperature,  which  are  designated 

1.  The  cold-bath,  from  40"  to   65° 

2.  The  cool  »      65    „     75 

3.  The  temperate    .,      75  „    85 

4.  The  tepid  „      85   „    92 

5.  The  warm-bath  ,•      92   „    98 

6.  The  hot-bath       „      98   ,»  112 

We  shall  treat  first  of  the  cold-bath,  as  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body. 

A  healthy  person  upon  entering  a  cold-bath  experiences 
a  sensation  of  cold,  followed  by  slight  shuddering,  and  if 


the  immersion  has  l)een  sudden,  a  peculiar  impression  on 
the  nervous  system,  called  a  shock.  The  skm  becomes 
cooler  and  paler,  the  respiration  hurried  and  irregular,  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  increases  and  the  bladder  contracts. 
In  a  few  moments  the  colour  and  warmth  return  to  the 
skin,  and  a  glow  is  felt,  especially  if  assisted  by  rubbing  the 
surface.  If  the  person  remains  more  than  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes in  the  bath,  the  glow  disappears,  and  paleness  returns, 
which  again  gives  place,  though  less  quickly  and  perfectly, 
to  a  renewed  glow.  During  the  existence  of  the  primary 
action  of  the  cold,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body,  but  especially 
of  the  more  contractile  parts,  diminishes.  Should  Che  stay 
in  the  water  be  greatly  prolonged,  no  reaction  ensues,  but  a 
general  feeling  of  chilliness  prevails,  with  quick  feeble  pulse, 
convulsive  breathing,  cramps  of  the  limbs,  or  fainting.  If 
the  person  quit  the  hath  nSter  the  few  first  minutes,  as  in 
pruaence  he  should,  the  blood  returns  to  the  surface,  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  pricking,  itching,  and  sometimes 
throbbing  of  the  arteries :  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles  being 
increased,  more  animal  power  is  felt,  accompanied  with  a 
general  feehng  of  enjoyment 

Very  young  or  feeble  individuals  are  either  incapable  of 
bearing  the  shock,  or  the  reaction  is  so  slight  that  they  can- 
not endure  to  stay  in  the  bath  beyond  a  very  short  time.  If 
they  unwisely  stay  or  are  held  in  tlie  bath  longer  than  one 
or  two  minutes,  the  heat  never  regains  its  proper  height, 
the  extremities  remain  contracted,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
lips,  nose,  &c.,  are  of  a  livid  hue.  In  such  cases  either 
artificial  means  must  be  used  to  bring  about  reaction,  or  the 
bath  must  be  relinquished,  as  improper  for  such  persons, 
as  we  shall  show  at  a  future  part  of  our  observations. 

The  phenomena  just  described  generally  accompany  cold 
bathing;  and  it  is  clear  that  we  can  recognize  in  them 
a  series  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  actions ;  viz.,  1st, 
The  shock ;  2nd,  The  cooling  effect ;  3rd,  The  contrac- 
tion or  astringent  effect;  and,  4th,  The  re-action.  Cold 
bathing  may  be  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  the  predominance  of  one  action  over  any  of  the  rest, 
according  to  circumstances,  whero  all  are  not  desired.  Tliey 
vary  with  the  degree  of  cold  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  from  the  body  being  plunged  into  the 
water,  or  the  water  dashed  against  the  body.  Where  the 
shock,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  is  desired,  the 
water  should  be  very  cold,  and  where  practicable  should  be 
dashed  against  the  body,  or.  if  the  contrary,  the  stay  in  the 
bath  should  be  momentar)'.  This  mode  of  using  it  may  be 
either  general  or  local.  It  has  been  employed  generally,  i,e, 
the  whole  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  in  mania, 
with  occasional  success,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
mon continued  fever  (under  certain  regulations,  for  which 
see  Currie's  Medical  Reports),  sometimes  with  great  success, 
cutting  short  the  train  of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
the  fever.  It  has  been  employed  also  in  nervous  affections, 
accompanied  with  a  convulsive  action,  or  deficient  action  of 
the  muscular  system,  as  in  hysteria,  in  lockjaw  (see  Paper 
by  Dr.  Wright.  LmdoH  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  vi.  p.  143) :  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  person,  or  the  cold  bath  fre- 
quently repeated,  has  been  of  great  service. 

Its  stimulating  effect  is  sometimes  best  procured  by  a 
local  application,  in  the  form  of  a  stream  of  water  falling  on 
the  head,  from  a  considerable  height.  The  simplest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  cx)mmon  practice  of  sprinkling  the  face 
with  cold  water  in  case  of  a  tendency  to  faint ;  and  in  many 
diseases  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  it  is  a  remedy 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  called  the  cold  dash,  or  douche, 
or  douse,  and  is  beneficially  employed  in  fever,  particularly 
when  the  brain  continues  the  seat  of  inordinate  action  of 
the  blood-vessels,  after  depletion  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
prudence  will  allow.  (See  the  instructive  case  of  Dr.  Dill 
in  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  treatise  on  Fever,^,  398.)  It  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Also  in  the 
state  of  stupor  or  coma  which  occurs  in  the  last  stage  of 
hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  water  in  the  brain,  it  often  succeeds 
in  rescuing  the  patient  from  imminent  danger.  (See  Aber- 
crombie  On  Diseases  qf  the  Brain,  first  edit  1828,  p.  157.) 
Its  utility  is  well  known  in  the  East  in  rousing  drunken 
soldiers  from  their  stupor  so  effectually  as  to  enable  them  to 
rise  up  and  appear  immediately  on  parade.  In  the  melan- 
choly and  mania  which  overtake  habitual  drunkards  it  is  of 
great  efficacy,  and  also  in  cases  of  loss  of  nervous  power  from 
excessive  mental  exertion.  In  apoplectic  stupor  it  has  also 
been  very  advantageously  employed.    In  the  sinking  stage 
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of  cftNip,  when  M  oUmt  lemedies  hftTe  fiuled,  eold  affiisioa 
bas  sometimes  restored  the  functions  of  life  to  new  action. 

The  cooling  or  refrigenting  effect  of  eold  bathing  is  most 
desired  is  riisriiiei  where  the  animal  heat  rises  above  the 
proper  standard,  as  in  fevers,  both  eontinned  and  eniptiTe, 
capeciaUj  acailet  ferer;  ako  in  some  local  inflammations, 
partifwiariy  of  the  brain.  For  the  prineiplea  which  shoaM 
regulate  our  piaetiee  in  tfab  application  we  must  refer  to  Dr. 
CuirieandoUier  writers*  only  remarking  that  in  the  hot  and 
restleas  stage  of  scarlet  fcver,  when  the  heat  is  rteadily  abore 
the  natnral  standard,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  neither  sleep 
nor  perspiration  can  be  pioenrad,  a  plunge  into  cold  water 
wiU  be  followed  by  botfa«  to  the  relief  and  often  raeovery  oT 
the  patient  (See  Batasman  Om  Cmiameoui  DiaeoMet^  edit 
1  S-29i.  p.  liO.)  In  applying  eold  locally,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  eoa  rule  is  of  the  utmost  impoftanee  to  he  ob- 
serred,  m^  that  the  application  of  the  cold  shall  be  eontinu- 
ous:  therefore  a  seoona  set  of  eold  cloths  or  bags  of  iee  should 
be  applied  before  the  former  has  become  warm.  This  i^an, 
especially  punraed  during  the  night  elong  with  judicious 
internal  treatment  will  save  many  tduldren  from  perishing 
under  the  moat  insidioua  and  Ihtal  diseaae  of  childhood — 
water  in  the  bimin. 

The  eases  already  mentioned  are  mostly  acute  diseases, 
where  the  cold  aflknion  is  employed  to  avert  an  imnunent 
but  temporary  danger.  It  ib  generally  in  ohvonio  diseases 
that  the  cold  bath  is  employed  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
in  these  it  is  chiefly  the  secondary  elfoct  ue  glow  or  reac- 
tion, which  is  desired.  The  rules  to  be  obaerred  in  order  to 
obtain  this  effect  are  founded  upon  the  strength,  which  is 
generally  inferred  from  the  age,  of  the  individuaL  The  de- 
gree of  reaction  is,  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon  Uie  cold- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  length  of  time  the  person  remains 
in  the  bath.  Very  eold  water,  in  which  the  person  remains 
bat  a  short  time,  will,  in  general,  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  re-action  than  a  more  modente  temperature  in  which  he 
remains  longer.  But  here  everything  depends  upon  the 
general  power  of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  system, 
especially  of  the  skin  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
abo  the  seaaon  of  tfie  year.  As  the  immersion  of  infei.ts  and 
young  children  in  tubs  of  water  must  be  considered  4S  bath- 
ni:<,  we  deem  it  necessary  here  to  explain  the  orinciples 
upon  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  for  them  should  be 
rej^ulated,  especially  during  winter.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Edwards  (see  Sdwards  On  thM  in/Uimux  of  Pkygical 
AsenU  on  Li/e^  London,  1 83i)  have  proved  that  *  the  power 
ofproducing  heat  in  warm-Uooded  animals  is  at  its  minimmm 
at  births  moX  incna$e$  mceeuivei^  to  adult  ag€*  It  is  elea/, 
thcKfore,  that  water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  what  feels 
cu(il  to  the  hand  of  the  nurse  should  be  used,  partioulariy  in 
winter,  when  the  power  of  regaining  a  proper  degree  of  heat 
4  necessarily  less.  The  attempt  to  harden  chadren  by  ex- 
posure to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  is  of  the  most  injurious 
nature ;  it  either  produces  acute  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
are  then  very  sensible  to  external  impressions,  or  disease 
r>f  the  digestire  organs,  leading  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
Inlands,  scrofula,  water  in  the  brain,  or,  if  they  survive  a 
few  yean,  to  early  consumption.  Ddicate  and  feeble  per- 
s^jns  of  all  ages  require  a  higher  tempenture  of  the  bath, 
and  a  shorter  stay  in  it  than  others.  If  the  re-action 
dues  not  speedily  take  vlaoe,  means  must  be  employed  to 
ensure  its  so  doing,  or  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  must  be 
abandoned.  A  tepid  or  tempemte  bath  may  be  used  in  the 
cariy  treatment  of  feeble  persons,  and  the  cold  bath  gradu> 
ally  substituted  for  it  or  a  glass  of  wine,  er,  what  is  far 
preferable,  stronr  ci^fee  or  chocolate  may  be  taken  before 
entering  the  bath.  Where  the  amngements  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  it,  a  brief  stay  in  a  warm  ba&  before  going  into  the 
cold  has  a  good  effect  Nor,  in  general,  is  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  such  a  praeeeding.    Thou^  in  most  eases 

advanta0 


moderate  exercise  is  advantageous  before  bathine,  unl< 
tbe  person  has  an  opportunity  of  springing  out  of  bed  into 
the  bath,  still  he  should  never  think  of  undmsing  and 
roing  into  tbe  water  when  fetigued,  or  when  the  skin  is 
covered  with  perspintion.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  wet  the  head 
before  taking  the  plunge.  For  a  person  in  good  health, 
early  in  the  morning  is  the  best  time  to  bathe ;  for  one  more 
delicate,  from  two  to  three  hours  after  breakfast  is  prefereble ; 
but  no  one  should  bathe  immediately  after  a  ftill  meal,  par- 
ticulariy  if  there  be  a  tendency  is^  blood  to  the  head,  and  a 
dispoaition  to  uoplexy. 
BzereiM  whde  in  the  bath,  such  ts  friotiOB  of  the  limbs 


and  chest  or  swimming,  is  advisable,  but  not  evm  this  can 
prevent  evil  consequences  if  the  bather  remain  too  long  in  the 
water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  cremps  and  cootuI- 
sire  action  of  the  respiratory  mnsdes,  from  the  blood  beine 
pent  up  in  the  large  internal  veaseU,  winch  may  occur  while 
the  person  is  in  the  water,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
ftttare  internal  disease  if  the  bknd  do  not  soon  revisit  the 
surfeoe,  eiother  from  the  natural  powen  of  re-actioa,  or  frrxn 
friction  with  coarse  dry  doths.  Friction  should  follow  the 
nse  of  the  bath  in  most  instances,  except  where  the  bath  has 
been  in  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  salt  particles,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  stimulate  it  more. 

The  cases  of  disease  for  which  cold  bathing  is  a  raluaKle 
remedy  are,  morbidly  increased  irritability  and  sensibilitT, 
aeeompanied  with  general  debility.  If  tiie  sensibility  be 
extremely  high,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  tepid  or  cool 
bath,  and  pass  gradually  to  the  cold.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  colds  and  rheumatism,  the  cold  bath  is  an  ex- 
odlent  preventive ;  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  used  con- 
tinually throughout  the  year,  and  the  chest  should  be  sponged 
with  eold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  may  be  substitnted  in 
vrinter,  when  there  are  not  facilities  for  using  the  complete 
bath.  Before  beginning  this  practice,  carefm  investigatioo 
of  the  state  of  tlw  mucous  membranes  of  the  chest  and  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  made,  as  it  will  certainly  prove 
hurtful  where  ehronie  inflammation  of  these  organs  exists. 
If  tubercles  are  suspected  to  exist  in  the  lung8»  cold  bathing 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Though  cold  bathing  is  very 
useful  in  a  tendency  to  scrofolous  diseasea,  it  is  very  hurt- 
Ail  when  these  are  reidly  dereloped,  though  tepid  and  warm 
badung  are  allowable. 

Where  the  increased  irritability  shows  iiaM  in  tiie  mental 
f^mctiona  or  in  the  muscular  system,  as  in  hypochondriasis 
or  hvsteria,  cold  bathing  is  very  useful ;  and  especially  in 
the  hypochondriasis  of  literary  persons,  accompanied  with  a 
disposition  to  indigestion,  and  a  dry  Inrsh  skin.  In  actual 
indigestion,  especially  if  complicated  witii  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, cold  bathing  is  very  injurious. 

In  cases  of  torpor  and  loss  of  power,  cold  batfiiog  is  of 
much  service ;  in  a  relaxed  state  of  the  skin,  subjerl  to  de- 
biUtating  perspirations,  it  is  often  the  most  effectual 
remedy ;  in  weakness  of  tile  limbs,  or  of  any  member,  and 
after  sprains  or  paralysis,  the  local  cold  bath  is  very  useful. 
The  astringent  as  well  as  tonic  effect  of  the  eold  bath  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  prolapsus  or  descent  of  different 
parts:  hence,  in  a  tendency  to  hernia  (or  even  when  it  hu<i 
occurred,  ice  laid  upon  the  tumor,  and  frequently  renewed 
has  restcved  the  bowel  to  its  place,  or  at  least  waided  off  the 
inflammation  till  other  means  could  be  tried) ;  in  loss  •  f 
power  of  the  sphincter  mnsdes,  or  of  the  contractile  pot«  er 
of  the  bladder,  pumping  cold  vrater  on  the  back  is  verv 
usefbl ;  but  it  should  be  used  only  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 
In  ehronie  hsemorrhages,  eold  applied  locally  or  generally 
has  a  good  effect 

The  cold  bath,  like  every  other  powerfhl  agent,  when  im- 
properiy  used,  is  capable  of  producing  mu<£  misohief ;  ra 
some  states  of  the  svstem  it  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Iti 
infancy  and  venr  advanced  age  it  is  less  admissible  than  at 
other  timea,  and  even  (juite  improper  if  the  debility  be  grv;)t. 
It  is  inadmissible  dunng,  or  immediately  before,  certain 
conditions  of  tbe  female  system;  also  when  there  is  conges- 
tion of  Uood  in  the  veins  or  internal  organs :  hence  it  is 
not  suited  to  chlorosis.  In  any  organic  affection  of  tbe 
heart  or  aneurism,  it  is  altogether  improper. 

Of  the  cold  shower-bath  and  douche  we  shall  onlv  observe 
here,  that  their  efiects  are  more  speedy,  and  extend  more  to 
the  internal  organs :  oonsequently  they  are  only  to  be  used 
for  a  very  short  time,  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  them. 
A  glow  of  the  sur&ce  is  sooner  felt  after  tbe  shower 
than  the  common  bath ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived 
the  person  should  withdraw  himself  fh>m  the  stream.  If 
the  douche  falls  upon  the  head,  it  produces  almost  in- 
stantaneous and  most  powerfbl  effocts.  If  its  use  be  pro- 
longed, it  quickly  lowers,  then  de8tro3rs»  the  sensibility, 
induces  faintings,  and  plaees  tiie  patient  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Medical  superintendence  is  therefore  required 
through  every  stage  of  its  emplovment 

When  the  body  is  surrounded  by  media  of  a  temperature 
in  some  cases  lower,  and  in  some  higher  than  ita  own,  it  re- 
ceives caloric,  instead  of  parting  with  it  The  diibreDce  of 
density  and  humidity  is  the  cause  of  its  reeeiving  it  from 
some  media  which  are  of  a  tower  temperatore  than  its  own, 
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in  for  a  length  of  time.  Proper  bathing-rooms  fthould  exist 
in  every  well-construeled  home ;  but  u  thii  is  nrely  the 
ease  in  tMs  eountrv,  a  good  sabetitate  may  be  obtained  by 
using  some  of  the  recently-invented  bathing-machinee, 
which  combine  fhoilities  for  using  the  different  kinds  of  bath 
in  the  same  apparatus.  The  best  which  we  have  seen  is 
that  made  by  Read,  Regent  Cirous*  whieh  possesses  an 
apparatus  for  applying  the  douche  while  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  may  be  usea  as  a  eoldf  a  shower,  a  warm,  a  douche,  or 
a  Tapoul^bath :  it  is  therefore  called  7^  Universal  Bath. 
Baths  should  be  attached  to  all  large  manu&etories,  as  a 
refreshment  for  the  workmen,  to  ensure  deanlineas,  and  as 
a  means  of  warding  off  many  diseases:  in  lead-works, 
painters'  and  plumMrs*  establishments,  they  would  pro- 
tect the  men  from  painters  cholic ;  and  in  other  establish- 
ments, they  would  preserve  the  workmen  from  many  cu- 
taneous diseases.  '  A  multitude  of  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  skin  are  produced  by  uncleanliness,  or  other  agents, 
which  directly  irritate  the  skin;  and  it  is  to  the  want 
of  cleanliness  in  the  inferior  classes  that  Willan  attri- 
butes the  frequency  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  London.  In 
France,  advantages  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
to  which  the  rich  alone  aspire  in  other  countries.  The  num- 
ber of  gratuitous  baths  which  are  given  at  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Louu  and  La  Charity  is  truly  prodigious:  in  1822  it 
amounted  to  127,752  for  the  out-patients  only  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  St  Louis.*  (Rayer  On  Diseaset  qf  the  Skin,)  Why 
some  portion  of  the  funds  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
London,  and  other  large  towns,  should  not  be  applied  in  a 
similar  way,  we  can  see  no  good  objection.  There  is  as 
much  phflanthropy  and  benevolence  in  preventing  disease 
as  in  curing  it 

A  partial  warm  bath,  such  as  the  foot-bath,  is  of  much 
service  in  warding  off  many  complaints.  After  getting  the 
feet  wet,  plunging  them  into  warm  water  will  often  prevent 
any  ill  consequences ;  and  even  when  the  first  chili  and 
sliffht  shiverings,  whieh  usher  in  colds,  fevers,  and  other 
inflammatory  complaints,  have  been  felt,  the  disease  may 
be  cut  short  by  the  use  of  a  foot-bath,  continued  till  free 
perspiration  occurs.  In  inflammatory  diseases  where  the 
heaa  and  throat  are  much  affected,  the  employment  of  a 
foot-bath,  at  a  later  period,  often  gives  great  relief,  by 
causing  a  revidsion  of  the  blood  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

Water  of  a  temperature  from  99°  to  the  highest  which 
can  be  endured,  is  termed  the  hot-bath.  When  a  person  in 
health  enters  such  a  bath,  it  greatly  excites  tlie  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  through  that,  the  heart  and  arteries ;  causes  heat 
and  constriction  of  the  skin,  with  disturbance  of  the  internal 
organs  generally,  but  especially  those  of  secretion.  This 
state  of  uneasiness  is  lessened  by  the  breaking  out  of 
perspiration,  which  is  succeeded  by  great  languor,  torpor, 
and  disDOsition  to  sleep.  In  such  a  bath  little  absorption 
takes  place  through  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  found  to 
have  lost  weight  The  hot-bath  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
and  can  never  be  used  by  persons  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  same  cautions  which  were  stated  under  the  head 
of  the  warm-bath  ^ply  to  it  in  a  greater  degree.  The 
few  cases  to  which  it  u  suited  are  chronic  amotions  of 
the  ner^'ous  system,  such  as  paralysis,  when  all  vascular 
fulness  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  has  been  removed. 
The  waters  of  the  King's  bath  at  Bath,  and  some  of  the 
hot-baths  on  the  oontinent,  are  very  beneficially  employed 
in  such  cases;  but  careful  discrimination  must  be  made 
to  suit  the  temperature  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  remain- 
ing in  the  paralysed  part  Where  the  power  of  motion 
is  lost,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  increased.  Here  the 
hot-bath  would  be  very  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand  the 
sensation  may  be  lost,  while  the  power  of  motion  lemains. 
Here  equal  care  must  be  obser\'ed  not  to  use  too  high  a 
tempenture.  Srythema,  erysipelas,  mortification,  or  death 
mav  follow  the  use  of  too  high  a  temperature  or  a  stay  too 
prolonged  even  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Sudden  retrocession  or  repulsion  of  some  cutaneous  or 
eruptive  diseases  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  hot-bath  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  eruption  often  coming  out  favourably  after 
it  Some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  great  thick- 
ening or  torpor  of  the  skin  exists,  are  benefited  by  the  hot- 
bath. 

Vapour-baths  are  either  natural  or  artiflciaL     Severel 

id  vapour-baths  exist  in  the  Neapolitan  Sutes,  in 

rland  (Pfeffen  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons),  and  in 

The  artificial  vapour-baths  are  much  in  use  in  the 


Bast  and  in  Russia,  where  they  are  public,  or  intended  for 
several  persons  to  use  at  the  samo  time ;  and  occasionally  in 
Britain,  where  they  are  always  solitary  or  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  Russian  baths  are  described  in  Lyall's  Cha- 
racter qf  the  Rueeiane,  p.  112—115.  The  bathing-room 
oontains  tiers  of  benches,  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats 
nearest  the  bottom  being  the  coolest,  those  higher  up  hotter. 
The  temperature  varies  from  112^  to  224°.  Persons  com- 
mencing the  use  of  such  baths  occupy  the  lower  seats,  and 
ascend  as  they  become  aocustomeu  to  them.  While  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour,  the  body  is  washed  or  rubbed  with  soap 
or  bran,  and  beaten  with  fresh  bireh-twigs.  The  head  is 
surrounded  with  a  cold  cloth,  or  cold  water  is  dashed  over 
the  head.  When  the  person  does  not  wish  to  breathe  the 
heated  vapour,  a  sponge  which  has  been  dipped  in  oold 
water  is  held  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  On  first  employing 
the  vapour-bath,  the  .person  usually  remains  about  fifteen 
minutes,  but  afterwards  three-quartere  of  an  hour,  and  at 
Pfeffen  the  temperature  of  which  is  only  1 00,  sometimes  four, 
eight  ten  or  sixteen  hours.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
the  bather  goes  into  a  room  heated  with  dry  air,  where  he  is 
rubbed,  puts  on  a  flannel  dress,  and  then  reposes  upon  a  couch 
for  some  time,  where  he  may  drink  warm  drinks  to  promote 
the  perspiration. 

'  As  soon,*  says  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  '  as  the  inhabitants  of 
these  northern  nations  have  endured  the  high  temperature 
of  their  vapour-baths,  which  is  so  great  that  Englishmen 
would  not  conceive  it  possible  to  exist  an  instant  in  them, 
they  stand  naked,  covered  with  profiise  perspiration,  cooling 
themselves  in  the  open  air.  In  summer  they  plunge  into 
cold  water,  and  in  winter  they  roll  about  in  the  snow,  with- 
out sustaining  iigury,  or  even  catching  cold.  When  the 
Russians  leave  a  batli  of  this  kind,  they  moreover  drink  co- 
pious draughts  of  mead,  as  oold  as  it  can  be  procured.* 
{Travele  in  Russia,  part  i.  p.  143.)  The  absence  of  all 
risk  in  exposing  the  peraon  to  such  extremes  of  temperature 
is  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  found 
that '  after  an  exposure  to  cold,  sufiident  to  diminish  the 
power  of  producing  heat  continuance  in  a  high  temperature 
tends  to  the  recovery  of  this  power ;  for,  in  exposing  ani- 
mals to  suooessive  ^iplications  of  cold,  their  temperature 
will  fall  the  mora  slowly  the  longer  they  shall  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  warmth.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  of  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
continued  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  Hence,  wc  spe 
that  those  who  are  liable  tofirequent  exposure  of  severe  cold 
are  rendered  more  capable  of  supporting  it  by  subjecting 
themselves  in  the  intervals  to  a  high  tempcrature.'-a 
practice  adopted  by  northern  nations,  and  justified  by  fact«».* 
(Edwudiontho  Influence  o/Physical  Agents  on  Li/e,^.  1*25.) 

The  vapour-bath  is  distinguished  from  all  other  means  <k 
introducing  more  heat  into  Qie  body,  chieflv  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  as  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  converted  into 
water,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
communicates  a  quantity  of  sensible  caloric  to  it.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  powerful  means  of  supplying  a  great 
heat  to  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external ;  for  when  breathed,  the  extensive 
surface  forming  the  interior  of  the  lungs  is  influenced  by  u 
in  the  same  way  as  the  skin.  On  the  skin  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar influence.  It  does  not  cause  that  constriction  of  tlie 
skin,  which  follows  the  application  of  dry  air,  nor  does  it 
exert  that  pressure  upon  the  surface,  wliich,  in  the  case  ol 
warm  water,  retards  the  breaking  out  of  the  perepiration. 
On  the  contrary,  mouiture  of  the  skin,  followed  by  profuse 
perspiration,  occurs  immediately  upon  entering  the  vapour- 
bath. 

Ill  Russia,  where  such  baths  are  used  on  a  large  scale, 
their  employment  is  not  found  to  be  productive  of  weakness. 
The  subsequent  exposure  to  cold  restores  the  tone  of  the 
skin  which  hsd  been  lost,  and  the  process  leaves  the  pereon 
with  a  general  sense  of  good  health,  strength,  and  power, 
both  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  skin.  'These  praiy 
tices,*  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  seem  to  delight  them,  and  to  add 
strength  to  their  constitution.* 

The  vapour-bath,  by  attracting  the  blood  more  qieedily 
to  the  surface,  and  by  being  followed  by  more  profuse  per- 
spiration, is  more  powerful  U&an  the  warm  water-bath.  It 
is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
the  numerous  conseouences  of  these  when  they  ha\^  as* 
sumed  the  chronic  form.  Many  cases  of  rheumatic  and 
gouty  contraction  of  the  joinu  have  been  removed  by 
persevermg  in  the  use  of  vapour-bath&i,  as  employed  by 
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the  continental  nations.  In  aorofaloiis  diseases,  especially 
when  they  affect  the  skin  and  the  glands,  benefit  is  derivea 
from  the  vapour-bath,  unless  there  be  a  manifest  tendency 
to  active  inflammation,  and  ^reat  irritability  of  the  nervous 
iiystem.  In  some  chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  repulsion  or  imperfect 
development  of  cutaneous  diseases,  the  vapour-bath  is  of 
^rcat  use :  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  such  as  dry  catarrti,  asthma,  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  if  these  are  not  complicated  with  inflamma« 
tion  or  organio  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

The  use  of  the  vapour-bath  would  be  found  to  ward  off 
many  acute  diseases  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold,  if  had 
recourse  to  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  exciting  caase ; 
as  after  travelling,  or  falling  into  the  water  in  winter. 

The  local  application  of  warm  vapour  is  very  serviceable 
in  many  recent  diseases.  Catarrhs,  sore  throats  of  an  in- 
llammatory  kind,  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are 
greatly  alleviated  by  such  means.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
inttamed,  though  Mudge's  or  other  inhaler  is  much  recom- 
mended, yet  the  effort  required  to  draw  in  the  vapour  is  in- 
jurious. The  head,  from  which  a  flannel  cloth  may  fall 
down,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  vapour  from  escaping, 
should  be  held  over  a  bason  tali  of  warm  water,  and  the 
vapour  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  respiration.  The 
vapour-bath  is  very  improper  for  plethoric  persons,  those 
predisposed  to  congestion,  or  to  apoplexy,  and  also  for  indi- 
viduals in  a  state  of  great  debility. 

The  employment  of  heated  air,  as  an  application  to  the 
body,  causes  the  primary  action  of  heat  to  manifest  itself 
more  than  the  secondary.  The  hot  air-bath  is  therefore 
powerfully  stimulant  to  the  skin  and  nervous  system,  and 
is  of  great  service  in  all  cases  where  the  production  of  animal 
heat  is  less  than  natural,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power.  It  has  been  employed 
beneficially  in  congestive  fever,  and  after  great  and  conti- 
nual mental  exertion.  It  ptoved  less  useful  in  the  Asiatic 
cholera  than  was  anticipated.  A  convenient  apparatus 
for  applying  it  was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Gower,  called  a 
Sudatorium,  and  also  others  by  Jones  of  the  Strand,  London. 

Medicated  baths  rarely  possess  greater  power  than  that 
possessed  by  the  water  alone ;  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 
The  admixture  of  common  salt  makes  the  water  more  sti- 
mulating and  tonic. 

Sulphurous  vapour-baths  fall  under  the  head  of  medicated 
baths,  and  a  few  remarks  may  be  here  made  respecting 
thcra.  Nishtmen,  and  other  individuals  who  live  much  in 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  are 
rarely  affected  with  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  while  other 
tnides  seem  to  predispose  to  their  development,  such  as  the 
baker's  itch  and  grocer's  itch.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases  that  the  sulphurous  vapour-baths  are 
employed.  In  many  of  these  they  are  very  useful,  espe- 
cially those  belonging  to  the  genus  scabies  and  genus 
impetigo  of  Bateman.  A  caution  is  requisite  for  their  safe 
employment,  that  the  vapour  should  not  be  applied  to  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  body  at  one  time,  lest  the  disease 
should  be  suddenly  cured,  and  the  internal  organs  suffer  by 
the  repulsion.  The  person  who  uses  the  sulphurous  vapour- 
hath  must  be  careful  not  to  breathe  any  of  the  vapour. 
This  kind  of  bath  has  been  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
some  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  paralysis.  It 
may  sometimes  be  a  useful  addition  to  internal  treatment, 
but  alone  can  be  of  little  avail,  till  the  state  of  the  internal 
or^rans  be  improved,  especially  the  liver,  the  action  of  which 
is  almost  always  faulty  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Tiie  nitro-muriatio  bath  of  Scott  is  of  use  in  chronic  in- 
ilamraation  of  the  liver,  such  as  occurs  in  warm  climates. 
Tlie  iron-baths  in  Nassau  and  the  Hartz  are  more  tonic 
than  the  simple  cold-bath :  but  none  of  the  iron  can  be  ab- 
sorbed at  the  low  temperature  of  these  baths ;  it  is  only  there- 
fore by  their  direct  action  upon  the  skin,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  this  with  the  internal  organs,  that  they  are  more 
beneficial.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  mi- 
neralized mud  baths,  called  by  the  Italians  Luiatura, 
(See  Gairdner  On  Mineral  Springs,  p.  404.) 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  results  of  employing  hot 
sand  or  ashes,  as  done  by  the  Turks,  we  can  conceive  them 
useful  in  allaying  cramps  and  neuralgic  pains,  as  heat  ge- 
nerally does  in  whatever  way  applied.  A  collection  of  the 
opini  >ns  of  antient  writers  on  the  subject  was  published  in 
the  si  \teen tb  century.  {De  balneit  omnia  qua  extant  apud 
Gru-cov,  Latinof,  et  Arabe$t  fol.  VeneU  apud  Junt  1553.) 


The  best  modem  tieatise  is  that  of  Marcard,  in  German,  an 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Beddoes's  Treaties 
on  Consumption,  A  French  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  1802.  The  natural  baths  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
article  Watxrs,  Minxral.  (See  Osann,  Enq^clopadis" 
ches  Worterbuch  der  Med.  Wtssenschq/t,  art. '  Bad,*  vol.  iv. 
Berlin,  1830,  and  Osann,  Darstellung  der  Heilquellen  Eur 
ropas,  1829.) 

BATHURST,  ALLEN.  EARL  BATHURST,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  years  1688-9,  and  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  West- 
minster in  November,  1684.  His  descent  was  from  an 
antient  family  of  Luneburg,  who  resided  at  a  place  called 
'  Batters,*  and  settled  in  England  in  very  early  times  at 
'Batters  Hurst*  in  Sussex.  Of  their  property  at  this  place 
the  family  of  Bathurst  were  deprived,  and  the  castle  de- 
molished during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
In  1699  Allen  Bathurst  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle.  Dean  Bathurst,  was  then 
master ;  and,  six  years  after,  commenced  his  political  life 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  he  actively  promoted  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  of  which  Harley  and  St. 
John  were  the  leaders.  In  pursuing  this  course  he  pro- 
bably acted  from  conviction  and  not  as  a  political  partisan, 
since,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry,  he  accepted 
no  place  under  government,  though  his  abilities  and  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  principal  Tories  entitled  him  to  notice. 
He  was,  however,  in  1711,  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Baron  Bathurst  of  Battlesden, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford.  In  the  upper  house  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  debates  on  many  of  the  important  questions 
that  were  there  agitated.  In  1 7 16  he  opposed,  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  the  Septennial  Bill.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  1 723  as  a  zealous  defender  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
when  the  bill  for  '  inflicting  jMiins  and  penalties'  on  that 
prelate  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1 727  he 
opposed  a  war  with  Spain  which  then  threatened  the  coun- 
try; and  in  1731  supported  the  bill  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  other  occasions 
also  of  pubUc  interest, — in  moving  the  address  to  the  king 
for  discharging  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  resisting  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  for  the  revival  of  the  salt  duty ;  in  advocatmg  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  reduction  of  the  forces, 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill.  Lord  Bathurst  took 
an  active  and  decided  part ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of 
which  this  narration  is  a  brief  review,  he  showed  himself  a 
steady  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration. 

Lord  bathurst  was  married,  in  1704,^  to  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  1742  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  majesty's  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  which 
post  he  resigned  m  1 744.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
G^rge  III.,  then  Prince  George  of  Wales,  in  1757,  and  this 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  George  II.,  in  1760,  when  he 
declined  the  acceptance  of  any  further  employment,  on 
account  of  his  age.  In  consideration,  however,  of  his  pre- 
vious services,  he  received  a  pension  of  2000/.  per  annum 
on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  was  advanced  to  an  earldom 
in  1772.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Cirencester  on  the  16th 
September,  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

In  his  private  character  Lord  Bathurst  was  generous  and 
affable ;  that  he  possessed  knowledge  and  acquirements  as 
a  man  of  letters  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
Aibuthnot,  Gay,  and  Addison ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
political  friendships  was  manifested  in  his  firm  and  stre- 
nuous opposition  to  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond.  Mr.  Pope  acknowledged  his  obligations  bv  dedicating 
to  Lord  Bathurst  the  3rd  Epistle  of  his  Moral  Essays,  ana 
in  the  following  lines  pays  a  happy  compliment  to  the  judg- 
ment and  integrity  of  nis  patron  :— 

The  fenM  to  valiie  riches,  with  tb*  art 

T  enjoy  them,  aod  the  virtue  to  izDMiti 

Not  meanly  nor  ambitiously  puriuedt 

Not  Bunk  by  iloth,  nor  raised  by  icrvitade: 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expenie, 

Join  with  economy  magniflcence ; 

With  eplendour,  charity :  with  plenty, bMlthj 

O  teach  ui,  Bathurst  1  yet  untpoil'd  by  wealth. 

That  secret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  mort 

Of  BUd  food*aatitfe»  and  of  ibmb  •^•lov*,* 
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The  only  sumying  fon  of  Lord  Betbnrst*  Henry,  tbe 
second  earL  horn  in  1714.  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas  in  1754,  and  in  1771  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  with  the  title  of  Baron  Apsley.  He  resigned 
the  seals  in  1778,  and  died  in  1 794,  He  was  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  in  4to.  entitled  The  Case  </  Miu  Swor4feger, 
and  of  a  work  on  Uie  Theory  of  Evidence,  8vo. 

BATHURST,  a  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  8t.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia, in  le^'G'W.  longM  and  13^28'N.  lat.    The  greatest 
length  of  the  island  is  about  fbur  miles,  but  its  general 
breadth  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  a  hal(  and  in  some 
places  it  is  much  less.    The  surftice  of  the  island  is  a  low 
plain,  with  a  slight  descent  from  the  north  and  east  sides 
towards  the  centre,  which  during  the  season  of  rain  is  much 
inundated.  The  town  itself  does  not  stand  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.    The 
settlement,  although  in  its  infancy,  has  made  rapid  advances 
in  Improvement.    Many  fine  and  substantial  government 
buildings  have  been  erected ;  and  the  merchants  residing 
there  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegant  and  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  their  dwellings  and  warehouses,  all  of 
which  are  built  witb  stone  or  brick,  and  roofed  with  slates 
or  shingles.    The  population  of  this  settlement  has  been 
greatly  increased,  not  only  by  British  merchants,  but  by  a 
firge  rafluz  of  the  inhabitants  of  Goree,  who  have  emigrated 
to  Bathurst.   This  emigration  was  caused  by  the  peoj^e  not 
finding  employment  under  the  French  government,  and  also 
by  their  being  excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Gambia, 
except  through  the  medium  of  St  Mary*s,  or  of  the  small 
factory  belonging  to  the  French  at  Albieda,  beyond  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  river.     The  inha- 
bitants are  abundantly  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  poultry, 
fish,  fruit,  milk,  butter,  palm -wine,  and  all  the  AfVican 
vegetables,  bv  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  towns,  who, 
sensible  of  tne  advantages  they  derive  from  the  settle- 
ment, flock  to  it  in  great  numbers,  and  consume  a  large 
proportion  of  the  European  articles  imported  into  the  colony. 
Gofd.  ivory,  bees'-wax,  and  hides  are  brought  to  Bathurst  in 
considerable  quantities  by  the  native  traders,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Goree  who  have  settled  there.    These  products 
are    annually  shipped  for  England  by  the  British  mer- 
chants.   (Gray's  TYavele  in  JFestem  J/fiea  in  1818, 1819, 
1620.  and  1821.) 

BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties 
into  which  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies 
west  of  tlic  Blue  Mountains  has  recently  been  divided.  At 
first  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  countiy  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Bathurst,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  several 
counties,  of  which  one  only  retains  the  original  denomina- 
tion. The  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1813,  but  has  since  rapidly  risen  into  notice 
on  account  of  its  excellent  cool  climate,  and  its  fine  rich 
pastures,  flats,  and  downs.  The  climate  and  soil  are  in 
many  parts  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  which  has  partially 
been  attended  to,  with  the  very  best  results  in  some  places ; 
but  the  distance  (torn  a  market,  uid  the  want  of  easy  access 
to  the  coast,  prevents  any  settler  from  raising  produce  be- 
Tond  the  wanu  of  his  own  establishment.  As  all  the  riven 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  run  westerly,  and  terminate  in 
the  immense  interior  swamps,  the  outlet  of  which  is  yet  un- 
ascertained, the  absence  of  a  water  communication  with 
Sydney  and  the  eastern  coast  has  obliged  the  settlers  to 
confloe  tlieir  attention  chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wool  exported 
from  the  colony  comes  firom  this  territory,  and,  with  cheese, 
forms  the  only  article  which  interior  sertlen  have  to  give  in 
exchange  for  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  and  other  things  which 
they  require.  This  must  be  undentood  as  applying  gene- 
rally to  the  appropriated  territory  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
tuins,  including,  besides  Bathurst  properly  so  called,  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Roxburgh  at  least.  The 
rcnsu^  of  1 83.1  seems  to  include  the  entire  transmontane  po- 
pulation under  the  head  of  Bathtint,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  other  counties.  The  result  gives  a  population  of  3454,  of 
whom  2000  are  conviots.  Tbe  total  number  of  females,  free 
and  ronvictM.  does  not  exceed  523.  In  the  restricted  sense, 
Bathurst  is  the  westernmost  county  of  the  colony,  extending 
55  miles  in  lensth  from  N.N. W.  to  8.8.E.,  with  42  miles  of 
extreme  breadth  from  B.  to  W. 

The  limall  town  of  Bathurst  Is  744  yards  abeve  the  level 
of  tho  sea.  oq  the  west  bank  of  the  Maequarie  river,  at 


the  distanee  of  192  miles  ftom  Sydney,  to  which  there  is  m 
carriage  road.    It  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  aa  no  situation 
west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  can  be  preferable,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  become  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance—a sort  of  capital  to  the  interior.    Its  healthiness  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  only  one  death  took  place 
in  the  fint  twelve  yean  of  the  settlement   It  now  possesses 
a  very  fair  proportion  of  respectable  settlen  in  oomfbrtable 
circumstances,  who  have  established  a  society,  called  '  The 
Bathurst  Literary  Society,*  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  community  by  the  discussion  of  inte- 
resting topics.     A  hunt,  called  *  The  Bathurst  Hunt,*  wa» 
established  several  yean  since  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
^ace,  for  the  purpose  of  coursmg  the  native  wild  dog. 
The  recent  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  these  animals  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  New  South  Wales  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  object  beyond  the  mero  purposes  of  sport. 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham  mentions  among  the  signs  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  Bathunt  has  made,  Siat  it  possessed  several 
yean  ago  a  boarding-school,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  branches  of  education,  were  professed  to  be  taught. 

(Cunningham's  TYuo  Vean  in  New  South  Wales;  Breton's 
Excursions  in  New  South  Wales ;  Strutt*s  Expeditions  in 
Australia;  Dawson's  Present  State  qf  Australia;  New 
South  Wales  Calendar,  1834.) 

BATHURST  INLET  is  a  deep  bight  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation  Gulf,  It  runs  to 
the  S.B.  about  76  miles,  and  was  explored  by  Captain 
Franklin  in  his  overland  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819. 
(Franklin's  First  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.J 

BATHURST  ISLAND,  one  of  the  North  Georgian 
group,  in  the  Arotio  Seas,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  fint  discovered  it  in  his  passage  to  MelviUe  Island  in 
1819.  Its  appearance  was  high,  barren,  and  rugged,  tbe 
highest  part  exceeding  600  feet,  and  the  shores  generally 
steeo.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  landing  on  iL  Tim 
southern  coast  only  was  traced  lor  a  distance  of  75  miles 
from  97^  50'  to  103^  W.  long.,  lying  in  an  E.S.E.  and 
WJ^.W.  direction,  on  the  parallel  <?  about  75^  N.  lat. 
(Pvry's  First  Voyage  in  1819.20.) 

BATMAN  (pronounced  BAWMAN),  a  person  allowed  by 
the  government  to  every  company  of  a  regiment  on  foreign 
service.  His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking  utensils, 
&c.,  of  the  company.  There  is  in  the  charge  of  the  batman 
a  bathorse  (pronounced  bawhone)  for  each  company,  to  con- 
vey the  cooking  utensils  from  place  to  place.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  this  horse  the  officer  commanding  the  company  is 
allowed  a  sum  of  money,  and  fiirage  is  also  providea  at  the 
^emment  expense  for  the  horse.  For  regiments  on  duty 
m  the  kingdom  the  batmen  and  bathorses  become  unnecea- 
sarv,  as  the  soldiers  are  billetted  on  the  inns,  public-houses, 
and  beer-houses. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  used  in  Persia,  and  at  Aleppo, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant 
In  the  Turkish  dominions  a  batman  contains  six  okes,  each 
weighing  400  drachms.  At  Constantinople,  silks  from 
Persia  are  weighed  by  the  batman  of  six  okes.  In  Persia, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  batman  :  the  batman  of  Chemy,and 
the  batman  of  Tauris.  The  former  is  exactly  double  the 
latter.  The  batman  of  Cherray  weighs  88,771  Engbsh 
grains.  (See  Kelly *s  Universal  Cambist^  4to.  Lond.  1831. 
voL  i.  pp.  4,  72.  vol.  iL  pp.  226,  278.) 

BATN-KL-HAJ AR  (i.  e.  '  the  Womb  of  Rocks'),  or 
Ddr-et-Hqfar  (*the  Mansion  of  Rocks),  is  the  name  of  a 
stony  wilderness,  stretching  along  the  Nile  fVom  the  district 
of  Succot  in  the  south,  to  wddi  Haifa  in  the  north.  In  the 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  Col.  W.  M.  Leake, 
which  accompanies  Burokhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  it  is 
laid  down  between  21-22^  N.  lat  and  30**  35'-3l**  10'  B.  Ion. 
of  Greenwich ;  in  Riippeirs  map,  between  2 1**  1 0'-50'  N.  lat^ 
and  SO''  40'-31''  1 0'  E.  long.  The  Nile,  during  iU  progress 
through  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  as  far  as  Wiidi 
Merehed,  is  often  forced  into  a  narrow  channel  by  the  close 
approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides ;  and  towanis 
the  north  of  Wildi  Menhed  navigation  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.  A  few  spots  only 
admit  of  cultivation,  which  consist  of  namw  strips  of  land 
situated  along  tbe  Nile :  but  even  here  the  banks  are  gene- 
rally so  high,  that  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  not 
reach  the  plains,  and  the  soil  must  be  irrigated  by  means  of 
water-wheels.  The  mountains  of  Batn-el-Huar  consist  of 
primitive  rocks,  principally  of  greenstone  and  gcauwacke. 
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and  towards  the  south  of  8eras,  of  granite ;  Ifaey  differ 
in  this  respect  fVom  the  hills  accompanying  the  Nile  helow 
Wudi  Haifa,  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  sandstone.  The 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  reach  their 
{zrcLitest  elevation  towards  the  south:  the  Jabal  Lamoule, 
ul»ove  Wadi  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burckhardt  as  one  of 
tlie  highest.  Anotlier  group  of  high  hills  called  Jabal 
Bilingo,  is  found  farther  towards  the  north,  between  Wildi 
Attar  and  Seras.  In  his  route  from  W^di  Attar  to  Wddi 
Am  hi  go,  Burckhardt  had  to  cross  over  a  high  mountain  pass 
in  the  hills,  named  Jabel  Doushe. 

The  small  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  formerly  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  are  now 
thinly  inhabited.  The  number  of  the  present  male  in- 
hahitants  of  the  whole  district  of  Batn-el-Hajar  is  esti- 
mated by  Burckhardt  not  to  exceed  200.  They  consist 
partly  of  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrarish ;  partly  of  Arabs, 
^^  ho  pretend  to  be  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Mohammed,  from  Mecca.  The  chief  of  the  latter,  who 
is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  tnelehy  or  king,  is  tributary 
to  the  governors  of  Nubia,  and  resides  at  W^di  Attar,  or 
Attyu,  the  principal  village  of  Batn-el-Hajar.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Sheygya 
Arabs  (who  live  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  bend  of  the  Nile 
in  Dongola,  at  a  distance  of  eight  days*  journey  from  Suecot 
across  the  desert),  the  greater  pert  of  the  Shertfs  have  now 
quitted  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  settled  partly  in  the 
district  of  Succot,  and  partlyin  Dongola.  Most  of  Uie  Sho- 
rt fs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  They  are  described  as  being  re- 
markably well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
rolour.  They  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  leather  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  orna- 
ments on  their  arms  and  vrrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
little  islands  of  the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  predatory  Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Rilppell,  who  in  1823  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-el- 
Hajar  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes 
that  district  as  consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  tract  of  moveable  sands,  the  dreary  unifbrmitv 
of  which  Was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  projecting  dark 
cliffs  of  primitive  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  the  south  of  Wftdi  Haifa,  Riippell  found  many  de- 
serted villages  and  monasteries:  the  local  appellation  of  the 
latter  is  Sulli.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
Drlr-el-Hajar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Semne  (in  21"  30' 
N.  lat.)  Ruppell  saw  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  apparently 
nntient  village  or  town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed 
Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  (See  Edward 
Riippcirs  Reisen  in  Nubien,  &c.,  Frankfurt,  1829.  8vo. 
pp.  12,  13.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Batn-el-Hajar  are  few. 
Date-trees  are  occasionally  found  in  the  wddis  or  vallevB 
that  intersect  the  hills  and  slope  towards  the  Nile.  At 
AVddi  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a  few  cotton-fields  and  bean- 
plantations.  Dhourra  is  scarce.  The  principal  Ibod  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  of  beans,  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub 
called  kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  legumi- 
nous plant,  the  sj^ka,  is  used  as  food  for  camels,  and 
from  its  grains  an  oil  is  prepared  which  the  natives  use 
instead  of  butter. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Batn-el-Hajar,  the  village 
of  AVudi  Okame,  or  Ukme,  is  situated:  this  place  is  often 
^i<^ted  by  pilgrims  who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb 
oi  a  Mohammedan  saint.  Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here. 
At  a  distance  of  two  hours'  ride  S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the 
island  of  Kolbe,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Succot. 
(J.  L.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  Lond.  1819.  4to.  p» 
42-50.) 

BATOLI'TES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  esta- 
Itlibhed  by  Montfort,  and  placed  bv  him  among  his  coquilles 
univalves  cloisonnees,  Cuvier,  however,  who  quotes  the 
observations  of  M.  Deshayes  and  of  M.  Audouin,  considers 
them  as  cylindriccd  and  straight  hippurites,  and  places 
them  under  his  family  of  ostraccs  or  ostraceans,  among 
tliose  fossil  bivalves  wnich  are  supposed  to  have  bad  their 
vahes  connected  by  no  ligament  but  by  mere  muscular 
alhe^ion,  and  immediately  before  the  oysters.  Montfort 
«»tatcs  that  these  shells  acquire  a  very  sreat  length,  and  that 
they  constitute  masses  of  rock  in  the  High  Alps.  [See 
BiRosTRiTEs  and  Hippuritbs.] 


BATRA'CHIANS.    [See  Frogs.] 

BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  (BarftaxofivofAaxla),  the 
battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  poem, 
consisting  of  294  hexameter  verses.  This  poem,  though 
generallv  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  printed  with  the  editions 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  late 
age,  and  is  attributed  by  Flutarch  and  Suidaa  to  Pigres,  of 
Halicarnassus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pigres  is  called  by  Suidas 
the  broflier  of  that  Artemisia  who  was  the  wi&  of  Mausolus. 
[See  ARTSMistA.]  This  poem,  however,  is  probably  the 
composition  of  some  still  later  writer  of  the  Alexandrine 
school.  Some  critics  consider  it  a  satirical  poem :  as  it  is 
not  very  long,  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  without 
much  trouble.  (See  Pameirs  Translation  into  English 
verse,) 

BATTA,  an  allowance  made  to  military  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
As  the  officers  of  King's  regiments  serving  in  India  re- 
ceive their  pay  according  to  the  scale  fixed  by  his  Majesty's 
regulations,  and  which  pay  is  below  the  emoluments  derived 
by  officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  regiments  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  allowance  of  batta  is  made  also  to  them  by 
the  (Jompany,  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  an  equality 
of  income  between  the  two  services. 

The  scale  of  allowance  under  the  name  of  batta  varies  not 
only  with  the  circumstance  of  the  re^ments  being  in  the 
field  or  in  cantonments,  but  also  accordmg  to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

Batta  was  originally  given  with  tiie  intention  of  enabling 
officers  to  provide  for  field-equipment,  and  for  those  extra 
expenses  which  they  must  incur  when  marching,  but  it 
early  lost  this  character  when  it  was  continued  to  officers  in 
cantonments.  In  November,  1828,  the  distinction  was  made 
between  the  amount  allowed  when  in  actual  service,  and 
when  in  cantonments :  before  that  time  no  difference  was 
made.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  is  this :  that  at  particular 
stations  of  the  army,  where  an  officer  formerly  got  full  batta, 
he  now  gets  half  that  batta,  with  an  allowance  for  house-rent, 
which  is  inferior  to  what  the  other  half  of  tho  batta  would  be. 
The  half-batta  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  304  rupees  (about 
30/.)  per  month ;  his  allowance  for  house-rent  is  100  rupees. 
A  major's  half-batta  is  228,  and  for  house-rent  80  rupees  per 
month;  captain s  half-batta,  91,  and  house-rent,  50  rupees ; 
lieutenant's,  61,  and  30  rupees ;  ensign's,  4G,  and  25  rupees. 
Colonels  of  regiments,  not  being  general  officers  on  the  staff, 
nor  holding  offices  specially  provided  for,  are  allowed  the 
fUU  batta  of  750  rupees  per  month  at  any  station,  but  they 
have  not  any  allowance  for  house-rent.  It  was  estimated, 
that  by  carrying  into  effect  the  regulation  of  November, 
1828,  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  would 
save  12,000/.  per  annum.  {Report  of  Commtttee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1832,  part  5, 
Military.) 

BATTALION.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  certain  division 
of  the  infantry  ia  an  army,  corresponding,  nearly,  to  the  chi- 
liarchia  in  a  Greek  phalanx,  and  to  the  cohort  in  a  Roman 
legion.  The  number  of  men  composing  a  battalion  is  vari- 
able, but  in  the  British  service,  according  to  the  present 
establishment,  it  is,  in  general,  about  750.  One  battalion 
in  most  cases  constitutes  a  regiment,  but  some  regiments, 
as  those  of  the  guards,  consist  of  two  battalions,  and  fhe 
regiment  of  artillery  consists  at  present  of  eight,  besides  tho 
brigade  of  horse  artillery.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  origi- 
nally, the  name  of  regiment  was  applied  to  the  body  of 
men  organized  for  a  particular  district,  or  a  particular 
branch  of  service ;  and  that,  when  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  regiment  exceeded  what  was  considered  convenient, 
it  was  divided  into  two  or  more  battalions. 

The  phalanges  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  legions  of  the 
Romans,  with  their  respective  constitutions  and  divisions, 
will  be  described  under  the  words  Phalanx  and  Legiox* 

The  destructive  effects  of  fire-arms  among  dense  bodies 
of  men  necessarily  caused  the  close  order  of  battle  used  in 
antient  warfare  to  be  abandoned:  though,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  opinion  that  the  troops 
could  not  otherwise  resist  effectually  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  desire  to  form  them  with  facility  into  a  column  for 
attack,  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  draw  up  the  bat- 
talions in  a  line  from  four  to  six  files  deep.  But  the  nume- 
rous casualties  which  still  occurred,  led  subsequently  to  the 
practice  of  forming  the  line  in  tluree  ranks ;  and  in  the  latest 
regulations  for  the  disposition  of  the  British  army,  it  is  pre- 
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mHM  itiM  (W  \miUiAym»  tr*  Ut  U  Anrnn  ftp  m  iw^  nnU 
m\f.  Tli«  ftriciim«nt  in  f«fmir  '4  thif  »«tlKi4«  «krli«  ft 
umf  !>•  otMnnrMl,  wt«  riM'iirAiMMi4#4,  in  I  r»3,  t^  Torpio«  the 
iwHtirnffiiUWr  '/f  V»*tfM4iM,  ki,  tiMii  in  n^i/ttm  two  nu>luor  OMn 
iHily  («ttM  rtm  Mt  fm<4«,  nM  m  tU  i}af4  rsitK  eta  Imt  no«iber« 
wttMi  MMiplay#Ml  timii  In  kMi4)ni(«  and  li«fi4io|f  ihm  moikcte 
I'f  Ihi*  tnt'n  In  Oi«ir  frcntt,  thi«  •vrvie*  •rsrcself  eon|MnMlaf 
fiir  IliM  !';••  iN«f*M4i4m«fl  t/y  Omi  Mpo«ur«  of  m  maoy  men  to 
IliM  mmny'%  Ar«,  A  fvrwitfn  wntor,  ht/m^nm,  eontrodft  ilMi 
wHli  i«il4)»«rN  ■«  wi>n  (llttfTpUnod  m  IIkim  of  Riibm*  three 
rahli«  wiuUl  \m  ttuttn  eilvMntuKeou*  ttuin  two:  etnee  tbo 
MinM  In  tiMf  mi'MU  rsnk  ere  eneUled  to  fire  a  eeeond  time 
ivUli  the  mn«ki*t«  oWeined  from  thoee  in  the  third  reak, 
ininiM<llMt«ly  mHit  tti^y  ewl  the  frfrnt^rank  men  hmTemade 
llMiir  Amt  flm*  m  the!  e  mu/rh  lewi  interval  Uk«t  pleoe  be- 
(iri*«n  llie  voltUi«  then  that  which  oocun  when  the  line  ecm- 
•)«(«  (if  finlx  (wo  renki. 

Dutltitf  the  werN  whHi  errnM  mit  of  the  Reirolotion  in 
Vifkm»»  tint  erniiif*  of  that  nati/;n  became  babitttated  to  a 
foMnntlon  In  iI^nmi  rolunin*  Ineiead  of  a  line  of  email  depth. 
1'liU  prai«iif'e,  whU'h  ii4*<imfNl  to  tie  a  return  to  the  tartica  of 
IliM  atitUMili«  poM««M4*<i  M<mie  a«lvantaK<ni  when  an  attack  i« 
tu  tilt  i\\fm*\m\  ■tfiiiimt  an  enemy'e  lino  whu;h  ia  too  far  ex- 
tnii«1i>i|  ff  hIIow  Utci  ilivi«i'>ne  to  lurrour  oarli  other  in  time; 
arnl  Ihe  tfr««t  ntftll  of  NatKilonn  conftitteU  in  manomivring 
Ml  M«  to  i«Mil  hU  opfMinont  to  fall  int/>  thi«  error,  and  then 
ov^rw I ifl lining  him  by  numeroui  ronMN*utive  and  powerful 
nttni'k*  fliroi>t«td  AKAlttNi  tbo  weaker  part  of  lit*  line.  The 
eMUtn,  howevvr.Mmtni  to  have  boon  pemevcred  in  too  tona- 
(Moti«|y  by  Ibe  Kron(<b  ((('(^•I'aU;  for»  atfainiit  tteadv  troopa, 
tbolr  oohunn*  not  only  iu(f(«rod  ftoriou*  lotte*  in  makinf;  tiie 
iin«itul(i,  but  wore  Im^opablo  of  keeping  up  a  (Ire  equal  to 
Diet  wtilolt  niitfbt  have  boon  proflurod  iiy  a  more  extended 
ordor.  Nuott  wan  (ho  oiror  oommitted  bv  Mambal  Soult  at 
Dim  bntdii  tif  Albuorn.  A(*(*ordinff  to  Nanior  {Hittory  qf 
Ih0  /Vnintii^ir  friir), 'that  Konerafperiiitoa  beyond  reeeon 
lit  fltfltlinii  witti  flMDMi  rolumnii,  and  ihuN  loit  the  fairest 
Itobt  ever  oflbrod  (o  thn  nrm«  of  France.  Hnd  the  fifth  corps 
urtlio  Kronohoponodln  dine,' tl\o  historian  observes. 'nothing 
i*ouli|  have  SAVod  (he  Hrituh  armv  from  a  total  defeat.* 

A  bsKalloti  Is  now  uonorally  dlvldiNl  into  ton  oompaniei; 
and,  fur  oonvonlnticn  In  |wrformlnK  the  movements  which 
inriy  bo  ro<|Uli-«Ml,nrtr1i  munpiiny  ix  subdivided  into  two  equal 
fmrt*.  And  rAoli  of  tbowo  into  soctioiis.  The  battalion  is 
eonttUAitded  by  lis  own  colonel ;  and  several  battalions  or 
rt«itiinonls  sri*,  on  sorvico,  united  under  one  general  officer: 
llitio  con«titii(o  a  btltfudo.  and  may  lie  consiuerod  as  a  small 
i**Mi<tn,  Acco^llng  lo  (ho  nreMont  regulations  each  man  oo- 
i*tiitli*«  In  Uno  twenty  one  Inches,  and,  as  no  intenals  exist 
l»o(w0t<n  tbo  ciini|t(imoi«,  the  KKtont  of  a  battalion  formed  two 
dcop  is  About  tfitt  >nttU.  Sl\  pnoos  are  loH  botweon  every 
Iwti  bnllaliiMis,  and  the  same  interval  only  separates  one 
briitAdo  IVton  Another. 

Tho  crnnmny  of  K^^Adiers  occupies  the  extreme  right, 
and  the  liitlil  InlUniiv  company  tbo  extreme  le(\  of  tho  bat- 
Idlion  t  the«e  are  csUod  (he  Hunk  companies,  and  the  others 
take  (heir  places  (Vxim  ri)th(  to  loft,  according  to  the  num- 
bers b>  ^bieU  they  fii^«  de%i)inate<l.  Tlie  captain,  or  officer 
contmiinduiiK  imoli  c«oup<iny,  i«  stationed  in  tne  ftontline  on 
iho  riiiht  of  hu  ooinpAU)  ;  and  immc^bstely  Miind  him,  in  the 
ivar  i^nK  i«  his  c>>\onng  seijeant.  The  lieutenants,  en>it;ns, 
and  the  setjesnts  of  (be  c%mu>anics  f\>rm  a  thinl,  or  ^hiit  is 
ealM  a  suiteinu(ucinr\,ranK  in  rear  of  the  otbern,  nt  the 
dt«tAnee  of  \\\w^  pa*vs.  The  lw\>  it^gmiental  colours  are 
pUo*il  in  (he  fKvnt  uwV  l*et\^-eeu  the  two  centre  com))anic«, 
and  tw>^  n«\u-«Mmmi«»ione%t  otlicers  are  in  the  war  imnk 
WUind  them  {  a  eegi'snt  is  staihutMl  in  the  fronts  between 
the  i>vlou^<s«  ano(hcr  »tand»  op)v%Kite  to  him  in  the  rear  rank, 
end  a  (b\r»t  m  a  Ime  xrith  K^h*  m  th*  supemttmersrr  rank. 
Ttte^  IaM  wcn(hM>e*t  MH.^csnt*  »cT\if  to  direct  the  narrh  of 
th^  W((ah<n\  nhen  \X  nv\v»  pAralWl  to  Us  (Wwt ;  Ibr  which 
|*Mi^s\«^.  ,\«  (bAt  «s>>A*^M>»  tbo  ^\rm  th««*<*txy«s  in  a  lin^  in 
Ihi^l  dM>viH\n»  and  wsrv^h  Wumx^  ttw  battslh^n  at  the  dis- 
taw^v  *\f  MX  pw« 

IV  is^AM^^^n♦b^r  %^f  (be  hsiult.MK  iN^cea  him?icifin  ft»>nt 
^Wnbe  )»n»  f.^  Mt)V"rM»i\rnd  the  ,v,0,»nsTX  cvcrcRswi^  other-  ' 
^^*rb^»  tl^r-Mt  in  in  ihcrc^A!.  The  hcuicv»jim^.MiMf>ot  i*  ' 
Wh»»v(  t^^^%^^^^\M'«  »»  IV ^1  »\(  tSc  M.^vunmn^rsn  rsnk;  the  • 
>\^  y... »  ^.v  »,>  »,  A.  ,»i  \W  *^v*vl  *>A*,i.\^  ,v>  c*^'v\pAnx»$  .-^  tSc  ■ 
\iv''t  ^    *  '.  ■\  \\ .  V*  i>  xjN,  \  \\\  .  :.■  .\  iJv  A  V.,tfcm  ^n  a  \vc 

>S'1^     l*U  m     »*.•,^^»  r^    I.N    t:o«N    MJ-A         T>C     v.:     AtNNVv  M     !><• 

^'Af  "M  1^0  \^  \sxxs\K\,  \\\^  m^\y\  -Anv  ^c,  t^pcThcT  V  th  th^'  ^ 


treatisea  M  tke  fteid 


the 


die  4*^  of  tlnvsrir^ 


r, 
ibe  coeDij ;  and  tbe  •rrioeks  af  tbe  tafleen  aad 
ligbi  lafrotrr  were  difacBt  Iran  tbooe  of  the  other  troops  : 
hot,  except  tb€  nMgmtm^  w1»  vae  pseees  widi  bairris  riM^ 
or  grooved*  all  die  bdaaitrj  of  Ike  fiae  etnj  die  mme  kind 
of  oBosket. 

The  principal  crdotkioa  of  a  battaSon  eoMist  n  revet  s- 
tng  the  froot  of  tbe  bse,  taking  a  poaitinii  at  rigbl-angles  to 
tta  actoal  front;  formiiig a  edaui  bj bringing  die  dil^rcnt 
companies  or  their  sabdiviaioiia  parallel  le^  and  directly  m 
rear  of  each  other,  either  at  open  or  doee  intervals ;  ibnnin^ 
a  column  en  Seheion,  or  with  the  divisiMis  parallel  to,  but  in 
positions  receding  from,  each  other  towards  tbe  right  or 
left,  in  the  manner  of  atqia;  or,  laadj,  fonning  a  hollow 
square.  By  changing  tbe  front,  a  retrograde  movement  in 
line  mar  be  made ;  l^  fonning  tbe  line  perpendicularly  on 
either  lUnk,  an  attempt  of  tbe  enemy  to  torn  it  may  be  op- 
posed. Columna  are  formed  for  tbe  porpoae  of  marching 
along  roads  or  through  defiles*  or  advancing  in  a  body  to- 
wards  an  enemy's  position ;  a  movement  en  echelon  allows 
troops  to  gain  ground  obliquely  towards  the  front  or  rear; 
and  a  hollow  square  ia  formed  in  order  to  reatst  an  enemy  in 
every  direction,  when  die  battalion  is  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded. 

A  regiment  of  cavalry  now  consists  of  three  squadrons; 
each  souadron  of  two  troops,  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
each  of  these  is  about  80  men :  but  from  that  number  one* 
sixth  is  to  be  deducted  for  the  men  not  under  arms.  The 
cavalry  are  formed  two  deep,  and  each  file  occupies  three  feet 
in  front ;  no  interval  is  left  between  the  troops,  hut  that 
between  every  two  squadrons  is  one-fourth  c^  the  actual 
strenffth  of  each.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  when  complete, 
will  tnus  occupy  about  233  yards  in  front 

(Turpin  de  Criss£,  Commentaires  sur  le$  IngtiiutionM 
Militairet  de  Vigece;  Daniel,  HUtoire  de  la  Milice  Prdn- 
poiiB  ;  OkouneC  Examen  Raiionni  dee  Proprieiee  d^s 
Troie  Annei;  Bismark  on  the  TacUce  qf  CavcUry^  trans- 
lated by  Major  Beamish ;  Regtdatione  for  the  Formaiioni^ 
Fidd  Exereisett  and  Movemente  qf  ha  Majeety^e  Fhrcet^ 
corrected  to  1833.    For  many  particulars  relative  to  tbe 

g resent  state  of  the  British  army,  the  Monthly  Liete  may 
e  consulted.) 

BATTARDEAU.    [See  Cofferdam.] 

BATTAS.  The  large  portion  of  tlie  island  of  Sumatra 
which  is  known  as  the  Battaa  country,  is  situated  between 
the  equator  and  about  2°  30'  N.  lat  With  the  exception  of 
the  principality  of  Siak  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some 
settlements  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  are  in  possea»too 
of  Malavs,  this  country  includes  the  whole  of  the  space  be- 
tween those  parallels.  On  the  south-east  it  ia  bounded  bv 
the  principalities  of  Rawa  and  Menancahow,  and  on  tl.o 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  calletl 
Batak^h divided  into  several  provinces*  which  are  subdividt  d 
into  districts.  The  names  of  the  principal  provinces  &.:« 
Toba, Mandeling,  Angkolo, Humbang.  Si  Nsmbila, L/ooh ••, 
Manambin,  Palampungan,  Barumim,  Sama  Jambu,  Pa::- 
garan,  Lambung,  Silendung,  Butnr,  Holbang,  LintDvi,  Dair^ 
Alas,  Karaw,  and  Ria. 

The  most  populous  of  these  districts  are  those  aitaatc>l 
about  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Toba.  S)- 
lendung,  Holbang,  and  Linton.  The  great  Tob%  Ln^.- 
which  lies  in  a  direction  nearlv  nortb-eaal  from  the  Dut  .; 
settlement  of  Tapanooly  (which  is  in  1**  4(/  N.  lat,  and  i  -' 
50'  K.  long.),  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  Sat«fic^. . 
Messrs.  Burton  «nd  Ward,  Baptist  mis^^ionaiies  oo  the  islai. :. 
to  whom  this  lake  was  pointed  out  from  socae  high  l^nd  xt  a 
fv>n^Klcrablc  distance,  describe  it  as  being  from  «•  lo  :. 
miles  lone,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1 S  to  SO  miles.  TVe  ^..r- 
facc  of  the  lake  was  deechhed  to  those  gmtlttsu  as  I  c  .: 
»riq3ft<^n)c$  90  roQch  as  to  prevent  tbe  passage  of  bciax»  *  • 
aT>d  ftom  an  island  in  the  middle,  on  which  a  pen>i  -  i 
m&rktf  TS  held.  Sct^eral  streams;,  one  of  tbem  of  ooosa^.*  - 
«^^-  ssrc.  flow  ir.trt  the  Toha  Lake,  and  if  it  be  troe,  j 
037  )c  ^tatc^  to  Messrs.  Burton  mod  Warl  that  m 
rr«.*  ar  1  •  ai!  Twv^c  m  the  cMiree  of  tbe  tw«eity-lhBr 
;$  prot'sKe  that  fhrtber  exansmatisn  wwoM  absv  it  to  b 
srna  of  the  s«^a* 
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Our  infonnation  with  reeaxd  to  the  people  fonning  the 
Battas  tribes  is  so  scanty,  uiat  any  statement  ve  can  give 
respecting  their  system  of  governmeat  must  be  liable  to  un- 
certainty. It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the 
whole  of  the  districts  is  exercised  by  one  chief,  who  lives 
at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By 
this  chief  a  deputy  is  appointoa  for  each  district,  who,  as- 
sisted bv  a  council  compoeed  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  con- 
ducts the  political  affairs  of  the  district ;  he  frames  laws, 
declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice.  The 
authority  of  these  denuties  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
councils  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  oligarchies.  The  more  mi- 
nute functions  of  government  are  otherwise  performed,  each 
village  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  distinct  community,  and 
possessing  withm  itself  the  power  of  framing  regulations  for 
its  own  municipal  government  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  are  so  little  held  together  hj  the  authority  of 
the  chief  governor,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  more  vil- 
lages to  he  engaged  in  war  against  each  other,  while  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  at  peace.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their 
system  of  government,  as  well  as  to  their  inland  situation, 
and  to  the  ease  with  which  their  few  natural  wants  can  be 
supplied,  that  these  people  have  retained  unaltered  their 
primitive  habits  and  character.  Compared  with  the  Malays 
uf  the  coast,  although  they  are  loss  enterprising,  the  Battas 
are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  necessaries  of 
lite  required  at  such  of  the  Malavan  settlements  as  are 
within  their  reach  is  supplied  from  the  Battas  country. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest 
settlers  on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
forefathers  came  from  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that 
island,  but  their  belief  upon  this  subject  is  very  vaffue,  and 
they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Hindus, 
that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally  have 
come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown 
in  their  persons:  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and 
liave  prominent  noses.  Their  religious  notions,  likewise, 
savour  strongly  of  Hindu  origin.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  its  government  to  three  sons,  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the  duties  of 
their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  This 
system  of  faith  is  burthened  with  numerous  superstitions. 
The  people  believe  in  the  constant  interposition  of  good  and 
evil  genii  in  their  worldly  affairs,  and  every  village  has  its 
peculiar  demons  or  spirits,  chiefly  composed  of  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  inhabitants.  As  might  be  supposed,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  belief,  the  person  who  exercises  the 
office  of  priest,  and  who  is  frequently  the  head  man  or  rajah 
of  the  vUlage,  is  a  person  of  great  consequence,  to  whose 
advice  and  assistance  recourse  is  had  upon  all  occasions. 
The  Battas  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  an  existence 
beyond  the  present,  and  Uieir  religious  prejudices  and  fears 
being  thus  limited  to  merely  the  objects  of  sense  have  little 
or  no  influence  over  their  moral  conduct. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  consideied  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their 
nature,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  by  no  means  well 
founded ;  they  are,  on  the  contrarv,  quiet  and  timid  to  a  greater 
depjree  than  even  Hindus.  Their  principal  food  is  rice 
and  batetas.  Meat  tbey  seldom  or  never  taste,  but  when 
they  do  indulge  in  it  thev  are  not  particular  as  to  the  de- 
scription or  condition  of  the  animals  they  eat.  According 
to  Marsden,  their  indulgence  in  anthropophagy  is  limited 
to  the  devouring  of  persons  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  war, 
and  of  certain  classes  of  criminals.  Robbers,  if  taken  in  the 
fact,  dre  publicly  executed  and  eaten  ibrthwith,  but  if  they 
elude  immediate  detection,  a  slighter  punishment  than  loss 
of  life  is  awarded.  Men  taken  in  adultery  are  subjected  to  the 
same  revolting  punishment,  with  this  additional  circumstance, 
that  they  may  be  eaten  pieoemeal  without  being  previously 
put  to  death.  It  is  not  considered  lawful  to  eat  the  bodies 
of  persons  taken  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur 
between  different  villages  or  districts,  but  only  such  as  fall 
into  their  power  in  what  may  be  considered  as  national  con- 
tests. An  account  has  very  recently  (1835)  been  received 
in  Europe  of  the  killing,  and  probably  also  the  eating  by 
the  Battas,  of  two  English  missionaries,  who  were  proceed- 
in. i;  through  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Toba 
Lake.  It  appears  that  the  tribe  among  whom  the  mission- 
aries fell  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  war  with  another 


tribe,  and  they  might  easily,  under  those  cironmatanees,  put 
a  wrong  oonsiruotion  upon  the  unusual  appearance  of 
strangers  among  them.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opmion  of  per- 
sons near  to  the  spot,  and  therefore  bettor  able  than  we  can 
he  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  case,  that  if  the  two 
missionaries  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a  messenger 
before  them,  to  explain  the  pacific  object  of  their  journey, 
they  would  have  met  with  hospitaUe  welcome,  instead  of 
the  melancholy  fate  that  has  befallen  them.  Dr.  Leyden, 
in  his  work  on  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Hindo- 
Chinese  nations,  states  that  the  Battas  frequently  also  eat 
their  aged  or  infirm  relations,  as  an  act  ^f  pious  duty. 
When,  among  them,  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  tired  of 
life,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  children  to  eat  him :  he  ascends 
a  tree,  round  which  his  friends  and  descendants  assemble, 
and  the  whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a  dirge,  tlie  burthen 
of  which  is  *The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and 
it  must  descend.'  The  victim  then  descends,  is  deprived 
of  life,  and  his  remains  are  devoured  in  a  solemn  banquet. 
This  practice  of  the  Battas  eating  their  a^ed  parents  has 
been  comrared  with  the  usage  of  the  Padsi  of  ludia  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  99) ;  and  Dr.  Leyden  has  con- 
jectured, perhaps  rather  hastily,  tliat  the  Pads^i  and  the 
Battas  are  the  same  people.  A  similar  practice  prevailed 
amongst  the  Massagetss  (Herod,  i.  216),  and  among  the 
antient  Tupis  of  Brazil. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Battas.  The  classes  who  are 
reduced  to  this  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  country- 
men, and  generally  orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their 
intestine  wars,  or  debtors.  To  satisfy  a  debt,  no  matter  how 
contracted,  and  probably  the  result  of  a  same  of  chance  (for 
these  people  are  great  gamesters),  not  only  the  man  himself^ 
but  his  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase ;  and,  as  usually  is  the 
case  whBre  such  a  custom  prevails,  the  wives  perform  all  the 
drudgery,  and  are  in  fact  considered  to  be  little  bettor  than 
slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  has  more  than  two  wives 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Battas  have  a  written  language,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance,  both  in  sound  and  construction,  to 
that  of  the  Malays :  it  has  by  some  persons  been  considered 
a  dialect  of  the  Malayan  tongue.  The  spoken  language  is 
somewhat  different — a  circumstance  which  may  very  na- 
turally arise,  in  progress  of  time,  among  a  people  of  whom 
only  a  very  small  proportion  are  able  to  use  or  understand 
the  written  characters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two 
persons  in  one  hundred  amone  the  Battas  are  able  to  read. 
Such  books  as  they  have  are  chiefly  upon  astrology,  omens, 
and  other  subjecte  of  a  superstitious  nature.  Many  persons 
among  them  show  skill  in  poetry ;  and  it  forms  part  of  their  so- 
cid  amusements  to  undertake  contests  in  improvising,  which 
they  keep  up  for  hours  together  with  considerable  spirit. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Battas  country  that  the  camphor- 
trees  of  Sumatra  are  found :  none,  it  is  said,  grow  south  of 
the  equator.  The  camphor  which  these  trees  yield  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  good  in  quality,  that  it  sells  in  the  markets 
of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the  nrice  paid  for  that  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  and  which  is  yielded  by  a  different  plant. 
The  camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  attains  to  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  timber  trees, 
being  frequently  above  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  Cam- 
phor in  the  Battas  language  is  called  Kapur,  of  which  the 
European  name  is  a  corruption.  In  Eastern  markets  it  is 
known  as  Kapur  Baroos,  tne  latter  word  being  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is  shipped. 

Benjamin,  or  benzoin,  is  almost  exclusively  a  product  of 
the  Battas  country.  Marsden  says  that  large  plantations  of 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  yielded  (the  Styrax  benzoin)  are 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  other  vegetable  productions 
of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  common  to  the  whole  island. 
[See  Sumatra.] 

The  entire  population  of  the  Battas  country  has  been  esti- 
mated  at  1,500,000  souls,  but  this  computation  must  be 
altogether  coi^jectural. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra;  Asiatic  Researches; 
Porter's  Tropical  Agriculturist;  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  Vegetable  Substances  used  in  the  Arts,) 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  7  inches 
wide  and  generally  not  exceeding  8{  inches  in  thickness 
when  imported.  They  are  used  for  floors,  and  are  also 
placed  upright  against  walls  to  fix  the  laths  on  which  the 
plastering  is  set.    East-country  battens,  as  imported,  are 
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7  inohM  wida  and  S)  inchflfe  Uiick,  whioh.  when  pUuned  up 
and  shot,  are  cut  into  two  boards  each  1i  inch  thick. 
Such  battens  are  used  fiir  the  best  floors ;  but  in  attios»  and 
nx>ms.of  less  impoctanoe,  for  eoonomy,  the  batten  is  out  into 
three  boards*  When  used  for  waUs»  the  7  and  8|  inch  bat- 
tens are  out  into  six  pieoea  lengthwajs*  being  then  some- 
thing less  than  2^  inches  wide  and  H  inoh  thick,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  sawing.  Battens  are  usually  placed 
at  the  distance  of  seven  inches  asunder,  but  sometimes 
eleven  or  twelve,  which  is,  however^  considered  slight  work ; 
if  double  laths  are  used,  it  will  then  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  the  plaster.  The  battens  are  nailed  to  the  bond- 
timbers  of  the  wall ;  or»  if  there  are  no  bond-timbers,  to 
wooden  plugs  placed  at  ec^usl  distances.  Walls  of  brick 
and  stone,  when  not  sufficiently  dry  to  be  finished  in  the 
usual  way,  require  battens  for  tne  lath  and  plaster;  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  battens  in  exposed 
situations,  especially  on  the  sea  coasti  where  the  driving 
rains  will  often  penetrate  the  walls. 

Battens  from  the  British  possessions  m  North  America, 
when  6  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  long,  nor  above  7  inches 
wide  and  not  above  2|  inches  thick,  pay  a  duty  of  W.  per 
120.  Battens  of  the  same  dimensions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries pay  10/.  per  120.  The  duty  increases  with  the  length, 
and  also  with  the  thickness,  of  the  battens*  The  net  re- 
venue from  battens  in  1833  was  116,215/.  The  difference 
between  battens  and  deals  is  this :  battens  are  never,  and 
deals  are  always,  above  seven  inches  wide.  Battens  are 
always  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  batten-ends  always  under 
^at  length.  The  duty  on  battens  and  batten-ends  is  dif- 
ferent: battens,  1/.  British  North  American,  10/.  foreign; 
batten-ends,  79.  6d.  American,  3/.  foreign.  iOwemment 
Staiistical  Tables,  1834.)  The  best  battens  are  from  Chris- 
tiania ;   the  worst,  from  America. 

BATTERING-RAM.    [See  Artillsey.] 

B  ATTERSE  A,  a  parish  m  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated 
four  miles  south-west  of  St  P&ul*s  Catnedxal,  and  forming 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Patricesy,  and  as  the  same  survey  mentions 
that  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
this  probably  indicates  the  true  etymology  of  the  name. 
The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  3020  acres,  nrettv 
eoualfy  divided  between  arable  land  and  pasture.  Much 
of  the  former  is  occupied  by  market-ganlenen,  Battersea 
being  specially  noted  for  the  quantity  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce which  it  raises  for  the  London  market  The  manor 
of  Battersea  was  gi^'en  by  the  Conqueror  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  exchange  for  Windsor;  after  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  the  manor  passed  through  various  hands,  and 
in  the  \ear  1627  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Oliver  St. 
John,  Viscount  Grandison,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
celebrated  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  in  1763  was 
purchased  of  the  St  John  family  in  trust  for  John  Viscount 
Spencer,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  present  Earl 
Spencer.  A  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but 
the  existing  parish  church  is  a  modem  structure,  openoi  in 
1777.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  of 
brick,  with  a  tower  and  small  conical  spire.  It  has  neither 
aisles  nor  chancel.  A  new  churrh  has  recently  been  erected 
by  the  commissioners  for  building  churches.  The  living  of 
Battersea  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  rated 
in  the  king's  books  at  1 3/.  1  Ss,  2^  The  tithes  which  accrue 
from  the  gardens  render  the  living  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Battersea  lies  too  low  on 
the  Thames  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  suburbs  of 
London  for  residence ;  it  nevertheless  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  houses  and  neat  villas.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  bom  and  died  in  the  family  mansion  at  Battersea,  of 
which  Pope  was  a  frequent  inmate.  The  house  was  very 
large,  having  forty  rooms  on  a  floor;  but  it  has  long  since 
been  taken  down  and  the  site  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
village  possesses  a  free  school,  which  was  endowed  by  Sir 
Waller  St  John,  in  1 700,  for  twenty  boys;  and  both  he  and 
his  lady  afterwards  left  fUrther  sums  for  apprenticing  some 
of  the  nuaber*  Battersea  is  oonnected  with  Chelsea  by  a 
wooden  btidm  across  the  Thames,  erected  in  1771.  The 
population  o?  this  extensive  parish  was  5540  in  1831.  of 
whom  302 1  were  females.    (Ly  sons  Environs  ^  Lendon.) 

BATTERY,  im  Uw.     [See  Assault.] 

^  B  ATTBRY.     This  name  is  given  to  any  number  of 
piecet  of  oidnanee  placed  behind  an  Epaulement,  or  eleva- 
tion of  Mith»  either  to  destroy  the  works  or  dismount  the 
7ofiaen«Dy« 


It  may  be  said  that  the  antienta  made  uie  of  a  ipeeieB  of 
ordnance  in  the  operations  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  the 
battering-rams,  the  balistn,  and  the  oatapultae,  which,  when 
placed  on  the  natural  ground,  or  in  buildings  of  timber,  or 
elevated  on  mounds  of  earth,  served  the  besiegers  to  demoliah 
the  walls  of  fortresses,  or  to  drive  the  defenders  from  them, 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  guns,  mortars, 
&c,  whioh  constitute  the  armament  of  a  modem  battery. 

Vitruvius  states  {De  ArcMteeturd,  lib.  x.)  that  Cetrea  of 
Chalcedon  was  the  fliat  who  covered  the  nan  with  a  shed, 
in  order  to  secure  the  men  who  worked  it  tnm  the  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  thrown  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  construction  of  the  shed  was  subsequently  improved  by 
the  engineers  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  testudines 
and  helSpoles  were  buildings  of  this  nature,  fbr  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  and  military  engines,  and  in  this  respect 
they  correspond  to  the  ^li/^m^fM  which  cover  the  ordnance 
at  jpresent  employed  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress.  (See  the  de> 
scnption  of  the  hel^polis  (JXivoXic)  of  Demetrius,  nutarcb, 
l^e  of  Demetrius,  cap.  21.) 

While  the  same  species  of  artillery  oontinued  to  be  used 
in  warfare,  it  is  evident  that  no  material  change  could  take 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  edifices  constructed  to  cover  it ; 
out  from  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
wooden  sheds  or  towers  were  superseded  by  masses  of  eaith. 
whose  thickness  was  necessarily  made  greater  than  the 
depth  to  which  a  cannon-shot  can  penetrate  into  them.  In 
modem  times  the  designation  of  a  battery  varies  with  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished,  the  nature  of  the  ordnance 
employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  firing  maybe  made. 

A  breaching  battery  is  one  which  may  be  placed  at  be- 
tween 50  and  1000  vards  from  any  wall  or  rampart,  in  order 
to  demolish  it ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  firing  directly, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  pot'n/  blanc  at  the  object :  such  a  battery 
generally  has  its  front  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall  to  be 
breacheo. 

An  enfilading  battery  is  one  whose  epaulement  ia  per- 
pendicular to  the  produml  line  of  the  enemy*s  rampart ; 
so  that  the  shot  from  the  guns  may  grace  the  interior  side  of 
that  rampart  or  its  parapet  m  the  direction  of  its  length. 
When  shot  dischareed  from  pieces  of  ordnance  make  suc- 
cessive rebounds  afong  the  ground,  the  firing  is  said  to  be 
d  ricochet  and  the  battery  a  ricochetting  battery ;  and  this 
mode  of  firing  is  employea  when  it  is  intended  to  dismount 
artillery  by  enfilading  a  rampart.  The  effect  is  produced  by 
giving  to  the  axis  of  tne  gun  an  elevation  of  between  six  and 
nine  degrees  above  a  line  passing  from  its  chamber  through 
the  crest  of  the  enemy*B  parapet  in  front ;  and,  aocoiding  to 
the  latest  experiments,  the  distance  at  which  a  battery 
should  be  placed  from  the  nearest  extremity  of  the  rampart 
to  be  enfiladed  by  ricochet  firing  is  between  400  and  600 
yards :  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  latter  much  of  the 
ammunition  would  be  expended  without  effect. 

A  ^n  battery  is  one  in  which  guns  only  are  employed, 
for  either  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  or  to  defend 
any  ground,  by  a  fire  of  round,  or  solid  shot. 

A  howitzer  battery,  is  one  in  which  howitzers  arc  em- 
ployed. This  species  of  ordnance  throws  shells,  or  hollow 
shot,  generally  at  a  small  elevation  of  the  axis  to  the  horizon ; 
and  it  serves  to  produce,  by  the  bursting  of  the  shells,  a 
breach  in  a  rampart  of  earth ;  or,  when  fired  a  ricochet,  to 
destroy  the  pallisades  or  other  obstacles  which  might  impede 
the  troops  in  assaulting  an  enemy's  work.  Howitzers  are 
also  used  in  conjunction  with  guns,  to  form  breaches  in 
ramparts  of  brick  or  stone. 

A  mortar  battery  is  one  in  which  shells  are  thrown  ftoxxx 
mortars  at  a  great  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  so  that, 
by  the  momentum  acquired  in  falling,  they  may  cruah  the 
roofs,  and  by  their  exnlosion  complete  the  destruction  of 
magazines  or  other  buildings.  This  b  called  a  vertical  fire. 
By  employing  large  charges  of  powder,  a  very  extensive 
range  has  been  produced  oy  mortars ;  for,  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  during  the  late  war,  the  French  are  said  to  have  sent 
shells  to  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  firom  the 
battery. 

When  the  battery  is  mounted  on  a  natural  or  artificial 
eminence,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns  to  fire  from  abo\e 
dowiiward,  or  to  make  what  is  called  a  plunging  firo 
against  or  into  the  works  of  the  enemy,  it  constitutes  & 
cavalier  battery;  and  when  the  guns  are  elevated  on  a 
platform,  or  on  tall  carriages,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire  o\-cr 
the  superior  surface  of  the  parapet  or  epaulement,  the  bat- 
tery is  said  to  be  en  barbette.    This  kind  of  battery  is 
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A  ptnilon  of  66<.  13«.  Ad.  wu  MitUd  upon  Um  abbot*  with 
■m«llor  tumt  on  ■ixtetn  othor  oAetrt  and  monks.  Tho 
iito  and  domoinot  of  tho  abboy  wora  given  to  a  penon 
namad  OUmar,  who  ouUad  down  a  oontiderable  portum  of 
tha  buildings  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  mateiisls.  He 
afterwards  sold  the  esUte  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who 
began  to  oonvert  part  of  the  abbey  into  a  mansion,  which 


the  seeond  Tuesday  of  etery  month  fnr  eatde,  at  wfakh, 
well  as  at  the  fairs,  on  Whift-Mooday  and  SSnd  November, 
considerable  business  is  transacted.  The  town  jpossasses 
a  charity-school  for  forty  boys.  The  Burrell  MSo.  in  the 
British  Museum  state  that  the  hundred  of  Battle  *  in  a 
franchise,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  exempt  ftom  attend- 
ing assises  and  sessions,  or  serving  on  juries,  and  the  lord 


was  inlshed  by  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.    This   appoints  a  coroner  thereof.*    The  petty  sessions  are  holden 

afterwards  fell  to  decay ;  and  when  the  propertv  was  sold   at  Battle. 

to  Sir  Thomas  Webster,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  GodArey  Web-       '^ — ^--* 

star,  the  existing  proprietor,  the  present  dwelling  was  erected 

on  one  side  or  the  quadrangle  of  which  the  old  abbey 

appears  to  have  consistsd. 

Battle  Abbey  stands  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a  fine  sweep 
Uofore  it  of  meadows  and  woods,  confined  by  wooded  hills, 


which  form  a  valloy  winding  towsrds  Hastings,  and  there 
mooting  tho  soa.    Tbe  ruins  show  the  antient  magnificence 
of  the  structuro :  their  circuit  is  computed  at  about  a  mile, 
and  Oilpin  considers  that  the  style  proves  that  tbe  greater 
nart  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Henries,  when  our  architecture  began  to  assume  a  lighter 
end  more  embellished  form.     The  remains  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably 
been  taken  down  to  admit  a  view  of  the  country  when 
what  is  now  the  middle  side  was  converted  into  a  dwelling. 
The  two  wings  are  in  ruins.    The  side  of  the  quadrangle 
that  fboes  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  which  is 
a  large  square  building,  embattlea  at  the  top  with  a  hand- 
some octagon  tower  at  each  comer.    The  front  is  adorned 
with  a  senesof  arches  and  neat  pilasters ;  and  this  entrance 
Is  altogether  a  very  rich  and  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.    This  pile  is  locally  called  '  the  Castle,*  and 
untiil  1794,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  nurpoee,  it  was  used  as  a  town-ball  by  the  people  of 
Battle.    The  side  of  the  quadrangle  opposite  this  entrance 
oonsista  only  of  two  long,  low,  parallel  walls,  which  formerly 
supportad  a  row  of  chambers,  and  terminated  in  two  ele^nt 
turrets.     The  remaining  side,  which  forms  the  existing 
manaion,  has  undergone  the  greatest  dilapidations.    Here 
stood  the  abbey  church,  thou(jh  the  ^und-)>lan  cannot 
now  be  traced;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  are  nine  elegant 
arches,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  inside  of  a 
cloister ;  they  are  now  filled  up,  and  appear  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.    Contiguous  to  the  great  church  are  the  ruins 
of  a  hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  refectory  in  ordi- 
nary use  by  the  monks.    There  is  another  building  of  the 
same  kind  a  little  detached  f^m  the  abbey,  and  which  is 
of  great  beauty,  although  ita  dimensions,  166  feet  by  35,  are 
not  in  good  nroportion.    It  has  twelve  windows  on  one  side 
and  six  on  the  other,  and  is  strongly  buttressed  on  the  out- 
side.   This  appeara  of  older  data  than  tho  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  aobey  :  it  is  now  used  as  a  bam ;  ita  original 
purixise  was  probably  to  accommodate  the  numerous  tenants 
to  whom  the  monks  save  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  m  raited,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it 
by  a  flight  of  steps.    Underneath  are  crypto  of  fireestone 
divided  by  elegant  pillan  and  springing  arches,  which  form 
a  curious  vaulted  building,  now  converted  into  a  stable. 

The  town  of  Battle  owes  ita  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under 
the  encourageipent  of  the  monks,  houses  to  the  number  of 
150  were  gradually  erected  in  the  vicinity ;  and  to  the  town 
thus  fbrraed.  a  market,  to  be  held  on  Sundays,  was  granted 
by  Henry  L  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Anthony  Viscount  Montague  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  fi>r  changing  tha  market-day  to  Thursdav,  on 
which  it  is  still  held.  The  prseent  town  oonsista  of  one 
street,  ninning  along  a  valley  mm  notthowealto  south-east 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  very  hand- 
ao»o  edifice,  eonsistintof  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and 
a  aubatanital  tower.    The  windows  of  the  north  aisle 


decoratad  with  numeroiis  figures,  portraits,  and  devieee  in 
painted  ylasa*  Tha  incumbent  is  styled  *  Dean  oTBattle,* 
Uioufh  too  living  ie,  in  Ikct,  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewae  and  diooeee  of  Chichester,  diarged  in  the  king's 
book  at  fi4/.  13s.  4dL  The  kid  of  the  manor  is  patron.  The 
number  of  houaea  in  the  parish  was  515  in  1831,  whsa  the 
ppukUon  amounted  to  9099  persons,  of  whom  1538  weia 
mnalee.  The  only  manulkcture  hf  which  the  place  is 
remarkable  is  the  excellent  gunpowder,  well  known  to 
sportsmen  by  the  name  of  Battle  powder.  It  is  considered 
to  be  sttipaUed  only  by  that  of  Dartford  :  there  are  several 
eatensive  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  fbr  the  manufius 
turs  of  it*    Besides  the  wi^ly  market,  there  is  one  on 


(Camden's  jSnlonma;  Dngdale's  MtnuuHeon;  Gilpin'a 
Obiervaiiom  on  the  CooHm  o^  Hamptkire,  Suuex^  and 
Kent;  Pennant's  Journey  from  lAndon  to  the  Me  qf 
Wight.) 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  military  weapon  of  cflence  used  in 
different  countries  from  the  remotest  times.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says,  as  it  was  suggested  by,  so  it  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  invention  of  the  hatehet.  The  two  Greek  nttmes 
for  the  battle-axe  lUivif  {axine),  and  viXucvc  (pSiekui),  occur 
in  Homer  in  the  same  vene,  //.  0. 1.  711.  What  was  tbe 
precise  difference  between  the  two  weapons  we  are  not  told 
D^  antient  writers,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  axine  was 
similsr  to  our  hatehet,  while  the  pelekui,  which  is  usually 
translated  in  Latin  by  hipenma^  had  evidently  two  heads  or 
edges ;  for  Homer  mentions  another  instrument  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  23rd  book  of  the  Biadt  called  'H/airiXcray  {hemi' 
pelekon),  or  the  half-oiie.  Suidas  interpreto  'H/uriXcca 
(hemipeUka),  by  tu  fiap69rof»oi  il^iyoi,  one-edged  axes.  (See 
Kustor's  note  on  'H/uirlXfca.)  The  pelekua^  or  bipennU,  was 
also  colled  tecuru  Amazomea,  the  Amaxonian  axe,  from  ita 
having  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  those  female 
warriors.  The  best  representation  of  the  antient  fiwm  of 
this  bipenms  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Petit's  Dis$eriatio 
deAmazonibui,  Svo.  Amst.  1687,  where  it  appears  on  the 
reverse  of  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  as  well  as  upon  the  reverses 
of  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Numerous  other  coins  of 
great  antiquity  bearing  the  bipennU  are  referred  to  in 
Rasche's  Lexicon  Rei  Nummarite,  tom.  L  col.  509,  et  eeq. ; 
Supplem,  tom.  i.  p.  596. 

Amongthe  nations  and  tribes  who  joined  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  we  find  battle-axes  amouff  the  Sac»  (He- 
rodot  vii.  c.  Ixiv.),  and  the  Egyptians  iwid,  c.  Ixxxix.). 
Brennus,  at  the  siege  of  the  Iu>man  capitol  by  the  Crauls, 
was  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  The  Vindelici  fought  against 
Drusus  with  the  battle-axe.  (Horat  Carm.  iv.  4.)  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  a  later  period  {Hiet.  ii.  42),  describes  Otho  s 
forces  as  cutting  through  helmets  and  brmstoliOes  with  their 
swords  and  axes  igladiie  et  eecurilms).  In  the  Roman 
armies,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  battle-axe  in  ordinary 
use.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  weapon  more 
peculiarly  used  by  uncivilised  nations.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (fbl.  Par.  1681,  lib.  xix.  c.  vi),  under  the  year  359, 
describes  a  body  of  Gauls  as  furnished  with  battle-axea  and 
swords. 

The  introduction  of  the  battle-axe  into  this  country  has 
been  frequently  attributed  to  the  Danea ;  but  proofs  of  an 
earlier  use  of  it  in  our  islands  are  deducible.  Mr.  Haymon 
Rooke,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  Architologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  engraved  a  firagment  of  a  battle- 
axe  found  amouff  some  Dtuidical  remains  at  Aspatria  in 
Cumberland,  in  June,  1789  {ArchaoL  vol.  x.  p.  113);  and 
in  the  same  volume,  pi.  xl.,  are  two  representations  of  tbe 
old  Galwegian  bill  or  battle-axe,  each  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  found  in  a  moss  near  Terreagles.  Remains  of  others 
are  stated  to  have  been  found  among  the  barrows  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  and  in  tbe  north  of  Scotland.  The  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  however,  probably  made  more  use  of  this 
instrument  than  any  other  nations  of  their  time. 

At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  between  Haiold  of 
England  and  Harold  Harfager  of  Norway,  when  the  Nor- 
w^gisns  gave  way  and  the  English  pursued  them,  a  total 
stop  is  stated  to  have  been  put  to  the  pursuit  for  some  hoora 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a  single  Norwegian,  v^  de- 
fended the  pass  of  the  bridge  with  his  battle-axe.  HekiUed 
more  than  forty  of  the  Eni^sh,  and  was  himself  at  last  slain 
only  by  stratagem.    (Hen.  Hunttngt  L  viL  81 1.) 

That  the  battle-axe  was  used  in  England  in  the  Saxon 
times  we  have  the  authority  of  different  MSS.  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  English  are  represented  as  using  it,  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  The,  pole-axe,  with  an  edge  on  one  side 
and  a  shoip  point  on  the  other,  is  briieved  to  have  conse  in 
with  the  Normans. 

When  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Gknicester,  we  are  toU  by  Gervas  of  Cantcmry  that  he 
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iiad  brdieo  hi*  battle-kxe  in  pieces  befora  be  took  to  bis 
sword,  aad  vu  even  then  brougbt  dowo  by  k  atuno.  (Script. 
X.  l\vy»d.  coL  1364.) 

Duriag  the  nuddle  period  of  English  historj'  wa  read  but 
llilie  of  tjiis  weapon,  though  it  appeani  to  have  been  con- 
shintly  used.  The  Welsh  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
in  U15,  found  it  particularly  lervioeable  in  despatching 
those  nbom  the  irchers  had  wouoded  irith  tbeir  arrows.  In 
Strutt's  Mmxneri  and  Ctulonu  0/  the  ET^IitA,  vol.  iL  pi. 
xUv.,  Henry  V.  is  represented  u  letting  lUnhard,  Earl  of 
^\  arwick,  to  keep  Port  Quartervyle,  at  the  BiHge  of  Rouen, 
by  the  delivery  of  a  battle-axe. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  battle-axe, 
0.3  a  weapon  of  war,  leems  to  hftve  fallen  into  gradual  dis- 
use: Bllhoughtheoceasionalplacingof  a  pistol  in  its  handle, 
ill  somo  specimens  which  remain,  seems  to  bespeak  a  wish 
un  the  part  of  the  warriois  of  that  period  that  it  should 
bo  retained  with  an  improred  use. 

Grose,  in  his  JUiliiaru  Aniiquilie»,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxviii.  Bg. 
4,  and  pL  xxxiv.  fig.  3,  bas  engraved  a  Lochsber  aze,  and 
ail  antient  batlle<axe.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  en- 
^T.ivcd  illustrations  of  antient  armour  now  at  Oixidrich  Court 
III  Herefordshire,  pi.  Ixixiii.,  has  engraved  numerous  spe- 
rimens  uf  battle-axes  and  pole-axes  ftom  the  time  of  Henry 
\'l.  Fig.  1  represents  a  German  pole-axe  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI,,  furnished  with  a  ring  to  which  a  thong  might 
bo  fastened,  in  order  to  twist  round  the  arm  of  the  person 
\i  lul ding  it.  Fig.  2,  a  battle-axe  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  which  was  once  attached  a  match-lock  pistol.  The  whole 
is  1)1  iron,  and  came  from  Ireland.  Fig.  3,  a  Venetian  pole- 
axe  of  the  same  period,  the  blade  beautifully  engraved,  and 
h:iving  on  it  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  Fig.4,  another  specimen. 
Fi^.  5,  a  battle-axe  of  the  close  of  the  teign  of  Hetuy  VIII. 
Fi^.  6,  a  Jedbuig  axe,  or  Jeddart  staff  of  the  same  period, 
found  in  a  river  in  Scotland.  Such  weapons  were  implied 
by  the  single  vari '  staves,'  which  included  alt  kinds  of  arms 
u  iiose  handles  were  long  poles.  Fig.  7,  a  Lochaber  axe  as 
old  IIS  the  last  describee,  if  not  of  greater  age.  Fig.  8,  a 
battle-axe  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Elizubetb.  Fig.  9,  another  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 
Fi^s.  10,  1 1,  two  of  the  close  of  her  reign.  Fig.  12,  one  of 
ilie  commencement  of  the  leign  of  James  I.  Fig.  13,  ano- 
tlior  of  this  period,  furnished  with  a  wheel-lock  pistol.    Fig. 

14,  a  Polish  pole-axe,  having  on  tha  blade  a  crown,  and  the 
loiter  S.  twisted  round  the  number  111., for  Sigisronnd  III.; 
its  stuff  ornamented  with  a  brass  bead,  and  its  form  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the Bayeux  tapestry.    Fig. 

15,  a  Dutch  batUe-axe,  having  on  it  the  data  168S,the 
handle  being  ornamented  with  ivory. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick'*  engraved  lUuilratiotu,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  <J3,  Bg.  7,  he  ha*  given  the  blade  of  a  battle-axe  of 
Hi  full  size  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  made  in  Oer- 
many. 

I'hfl  battle-axe  wa*  used  at  a  very  early  period  in  naval 
(1  L'hts,  chieAy  to  cut  the  ropes  and  rigging  of  vessels.  (See 
Sch<^ir«r,  Mii.  ^ae.  ii.  7.) 

IIATTLE,  WAGER  OF.    [See  Appbal,] 

BATTLEMENT,  a  parapet  wall,  commonly  employed 
in  castellated  and  in  ecclesiastical  ediflceaof  that  kind  which 
are  diiilinguisbed  by  the  general  name  of  Cathie.  [See 
Gothic  ^CBtTXCTURB.]  The  battlement  isof  very  remote 
antiquity,  as  remains  of  tbem  still  exist  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
(See  Mazois'  Pompeii  and  Stuart's  Alheru.)  The  modern 
battlement,  however,  is  better  known  as  belonging  to  build- 
inss  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  it  was  not  in  general  use  in  ecclesiastical  ediflees  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Tlie  battlement  is  generally  indented,  with  a  coping 
sloping  both  wa^s  fh>m  about  the  oentre;  the  lower  part 
between  the  coping  and  the  oomice  of  the  building  is  often 
pierced  and  decorated.  Although  by  the  word  battlement 
is  uenerallruDderstoodthewhoUindentedparapet  wall,  the 
term  may  perhaps  with  more  propriety  be  applied  to  express 
mtlicr  the  bigger  put  of  tha  wall,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
indent,  interval,  or  embrasure.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
bultlcment  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  facility 
nirurded  to  soldier*  of  doing  battle  under  the  protection 
nllorded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  indented  wall.  Battle- 
ments oBbr  in  their  proportions,  and  in  the  details  of  their 
moulding!  and  ornaments,  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
IVlr.  Rickman  ha*  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  different 
poriuds  in  which  the  pointed-arch  style  of  (lothio  architec- 
ture changed  the  form  of  its  detail ;  and  in  this  endeavour 


early  English,  decimtled  English,  and 
perpendicular  EngUsh  styles  of  battlements. 

As  to  Norman  battlements,  he  say*  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  was  their  precise  form.  He  considers  them 
to  have  been  only  plain  parapets ;  but  remarks  (hat  there 
are  instances  in  some  castellated  Norman  buildings  of  a 
parapet  witli  here  and  there  a  narrow  interval  cut  in  it, 
which  appear*  original. 

It  is  more  probable,  then,  thattheNorman  battlement  wm 
a  plain  parapet,  but  without  intervals ;  and,  if  decorated, 
thedecorationprobably  consisted  of  the  semicircular  arch,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Norman  style.  In  support  of  Uiis 
opinion  we  may  mention  the  upper  part  or  rim  of  a  Norman 
font,  decorated  with  semicircular-headed  pannels,  in  South 
Hayling  Church,  Hampshire.  The  Norman  church  ol 
rAbbaya  aux  Damea,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  has  a  parapet 
decorated  with  pointed-arched-headed  pannels,  which  at  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed-arch  style  most  probably  sup- 
planted the  old  semicircular-arched  pannel,  similar  to  that 
at  Hayling  Church, 

Early  EngUth  Battlements.— Dating  nearly  the  whole 


decorated.  At  Salisbury  it  is  executed  with  a  series  of 
arches  and  pannels,  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  with  quatre- 
foils   in  sunk  pannels.     A  battlement  of  equal   iniervali 


[i>*li>buij  CiltulnL) 

occurs  in  small  ornamented  works  erected  about  the  close 
of  this  period,  when  the  early  English  style  gave  way  to 
another  more  decorated,  denominate  by  Mr.  Rickman  the 
decorated  English  style. 

Decorated  English  Battlement. — During  this  period  the 

Grapet  wall  without  indentations  continued  flrequentiy  to 
used ;  but  it  is  often  pierced  through  in  various  forms, 
generally  consisting  of  quatrelbils,  and  quatrofoils  in  cir- 
cles. Another  form,  however,  which  is  not  so  common, 
may  be  considered  more  beautiftil.  This  is  a  waved  line, 
the  spaces  of  which  are  trefoiled.  In  St.  Mary  Ma^olen 
Church,  at  Oxford,  there  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of 


[Hut  H*(dilen  CfanTch,  r)dird.] 

battlemeut.    Of  the  plain  battlements,  that  which  was  most 

in  use  in  this  period  has  the  embrasures  or  intervals  narr.w, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a  capping  moulding  placed  in  a 
horixontol  position  as  at  Waltnam  Cross;  but  there  are 


[Waltlum  Ci 

somo  battlt -    .     ., 

ning  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  of  which  ti  ._  .. 
fine  specimen  in  the  tower  of  Merton  Chapel,  Oxford.  In 
some  small  works  of  this  style  a  flower  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  finish  above  the  copping,  moulding,  or  cornice,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  The  nave  of  Vork  Cathedral  pre- 
sents a  fine  example  of  the  pierced  battlement  so  prevalent 
during  tbi*  pencil :  it  consists  of  arches  or  arched  pannel* 
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*  MHtu  ud  nrww  AMlnnMs,  viik  A»  Mpiis  BaaMini 

pbeed  tKrmauBr  tad  A*  aiM  (H  ptam     rt  biMIi  i  i    hu- 

bolh  borinmnlly  asd  TCttkaDf.  {  Ucibcm  nximUof  mmocJdittcnaxiacivwidtkehMlIe'iDpri: 

/VfyJIiarijr  fi^giiaA  BiifffMfi. — In  Ae  butfetMnu  I  ami  tba  o^cmw^  wtek  a  gffjig"»  Mt  Wfmi  tbe  he 
Iwlongiu  M  thk  pMwd,  panmti  wiihritf  indeBtnc*  Miil  i  Mot*l  p«1  «f  the 

flOBtunwd tab*  ttiBd  aenaMomlly;  the  terpentiBe  linemh  '  **'  ~* 

Um  mMl  WM  abo  MiQ  in  bm,  bu  tha  bii«  dirtdiDC  tbe  ir«- 
ftkl  «u  nan  freqaentiy  made  fltraiKhL  ami  ihe  tl:<t»..'r^ 
were  oMuaqntDtly  formed  icui  tnanpnlar  panneU.     But  ir. 
the  Mil;  ud  bMt  werti  the  trcfnlt  an  not  dnided  br 
■tnigbt  lilMi.     One  of  the  Ineat  fsiia^cs  of  puinr:  cI 
panpila  k  U  th«  BmwIhbp  Chajw],  M  Wanntk, 
mg  of  qaalfeMk  in  •qnarca,  wnh  ihMdi  tod 
Tbete  ai«  Ban;  ranetiM  of  oiemd  banlerBenu  beVr  ^ra 
to  thii  period.    TbMe  encM  in  tbe  eariv  fji  <rf  h  bi^ 
MiBiBealjt  i|iMlnliili,  ehber  in  tbe  lover  msTiGKD^iu  ■ 
■be*(  the  ■aoDeb  of  Ae  lowei  naputtDeoi^  f:TiB:tfi  pt 
ef  the  higher  paneb.    Two  bfr.^re  of  piT:r,f'j  m  >!• 
Aequeullj    taploved   in   battleTDrcts   of  \':^   iwrt^     J 
La>eU«««efa  thcR  i*  as  na— t-W  of  a  l!»   \iarl*-?F! 
«mMinf  (/nth  piored ';cs^-ti.'^^  rr^  t»t.  bf-z^-j.     S 
b««lfiaijU  hare   em<Tt„;T   a  m:iu:t^   nrrinc   ittt^ 
f«irad  tte  bcnSemeiM  and  ti?  weVaj^T-    A  *ew  td  *•*■ 
■  lalTT  peiTid  hare  pwjnerf  ■.■fc;'.lai«-;t»    -Tmat-lrf  » 

■  L  .or--CrJ>Kr«..        A.,  .^  — ■- Ts  rf  ibe  ?Kp»iks;iii  arie  »et«  Uili. 

tt.  ther  can^dC  a^joe  be  depended  on  1'. 
i  age  (rf  a  b^^i^i.:^.     dLdnaa  »  Attempt  i 

a  ue  pcrvidt  acjch  are  rirr-ij.Tnhad  b*  the  apprUa- 

'  uics  ;/  caivT,  aeoEcaud,  and  pgyr-aiiraiar  ugliali,  iLere 

ut  h^aac  M^r.Btf  f£b^e»  ol  tL^?¥cra  ui  the  detail  and  pn>- 

prr-^^  rf  banifeca.    T^^  «^  be  -n~^^  on  an  «i- 

-    >  a  Gnat  Biitaa. 


ib^n^K  at  Wid4^v.  die  La^  Chxrvl  al  haer* 
auc  tw  crru  bKb^ana  at  Kinr  »  C^u  ww  Ca^eL 
Cf^  ^;nii<^:TDe»  cili  tbe  ^arrvw  irf"  a  tnuimr.  lad 
:.^a.  :te  Tedx- «  Itige  lenred  ft'-^vfr.  fnvjitc  t 

av  1^  ExMer  Catwlral :  woi  liMre  air  a  lev  n- 
r  lae  «77«r  part  i^  a  banJe^Rrm  acalorTiat  ■■  &m 
i^u.1  ir.ru  ertru^  i:«*  bF4!««  ■'»  date. — aa  mx 
T-*  <^:^^     ^-1  n  i^t-aa  Cn<M,  tne«d  at  the 


A-  A 


'^"awa 


31?.  a  w-.-itT^:  tixij  Bniili.  Spmf  lianl«i>ei:3  rf  tia 
I  HHi  ■  I  z  is;  ndi  desifma,  Lave,  :x  li;^  i^  uk 
>  >■..■.  a  ■'-*■  <«  tbe  ttip  of  ptemu  luu^jJ^  at  ai 
1 -^  2  .tiafCT^rt  Cmircbe*  in  Svfl.ut. 
:i  airjejg-Tt  Hi  tiie  perpeiidK-ikr  snLe  Unc  aie 
vrr---*.  Sum  a.-«  i-CTDKi  w.-.i  &(».-;_»  re^iij  ai. 
fci.-:  Tri  a  iLiii  c:^-:.£  pUixii  b;ta  'L.TJ3*:iaj|i 
i3»e=;i  i»i«  the  ent.'iK.i^ 
T  eq^  tstbevicia  cf  _, 
iaoea  the?  hai*  vije  banie- 


1  I     *».  --;    11 


j  Ctcnrh,  N.xf-'i. 
I  'Ft  repEi*r:t;TirM  rf  lii!i:;=>mt^  aee  Brfttos'i  d- 
'i\^ir£,:  e3dr.«r,-/r;.--.-T:i-T-^/toadliaf  C*«-.-A-. 
I  H  Gr-«  B-ir.-:«,  W  J.  P.  NV.V.i 

BATCRIN.  a  irra  fx;r-*ei  I7  S,*!*eB  BaHnrr  »tvs 
ki-e  of  P::i3d.  »:  prwer:  f:r=atcJ  e=  :bp  Rnsaiaa  prurT't 

li  ofTcrH^  a  p.rTTrTt*;^*  ji-i>7r:;-a  re  a  ti!l,  aialB«kiru-l  - 
I  ?r:t  Mi;  IT  i^e  S*j=aL  i=  she  ciiiS  rf  a  heaailiM  cxmc-e 
;  .rf  rountiT  »fejrb  is  K^i.-kaV.:*  f;r  is  *Tt£l-tT.  The  'ton  = 
.  »  ssnr-noJrf  W  a  -wCL  >-f  earth.  aaJ  --i^taiij*  a  hands-  ■— t 
j  POEtcTit,  ri3l  fhnrb**.  a=J  ii>:vl  I^W  mbaliteBIa.  T,j- 
frvrr.ni  ar«»e-i.  eiC;:Tued.  Tbe  ktI  and  elimate  aw  fi- 
wcrtbie  to  tb*  parcJ  cr-.-nh  <^  the  Elbcn.  riM,  ari  m-.;. 
wnr;  tr-i  ibe  tndt  of  ti>*  ?-jtnet.  wtich  ii  jaiwaiHi  '  1 
'■^^i^  b- H  in  the  pltre.  drpecis  cLietrt  ee  agnewtttta!  r--- 
i-M,  B»t>:m  a-ii  i.x  sT'CDe  tue  a  ftr-rcrne  itaiJeui.^  f 
t!^e  A-.a=uts  ^  the  C.-a^.-^  am— e  *h.-a  BMe  ha»  :.- 
q-T*i  ffTTi:CTn«,-T-.*tT  than  lie  traitor  Matt^^  vb-  ..    . 

h:=rf'.!  to  th?  S«Mi!*in  l"f^     Tbe  TTa 11    to  Br   3 

tbe  tiTT^  tas  ieL-;ire«i  snwthe  TMrlPM.  »itaaanl<  ■:■.■: 
n  ;=  nrTp:ii:B  f:i  ibe  trFacberr'=f  Mstnya.  hhsi.  w- 
Sfi-Q  re!^=:i,  and  »-«  »ilii  iw  deycrJeaoea.  iadsdir-  -l 
-..'til  c:rK  r^iHT  •.'?*  mi:;  •ctiS.-nii,  frraiitad  ^t  ; 
E:BF-?fis  ELiibetb  to  Pirnc*  IUtiKS:>5stT.  «^a^  .  .^ 
>o  :>di:ts  a-T  it*  p««p=t  pr.TrJfV*.  Tbe  i«lie«  ,f  t  , 
.^■1— itli  lad  :w  cCT  ti:;.i--=»  rrrcjids  are  nf?»  jc-l_-  ; 
\  -'.t      Bi;=r.=  :,es  a«t--i.:»t;  Hanel.  in  51"  45'  N.  '.j: . 


Dobk  flmran  which  ire  deacribed  by  the  tmveUan  who  hare 
Tiaitad  the  foreaU  of  America  tnd  India. 

B  AUU  AN  SHOHLE  is  a  lemarkable  cuTeni  in  northern 
Oenaftnr,  situated  in  the  aouth-eaitem  rangs  of  the  Han, 
not  fki  from  the  village  of  Riibeland,  lesi  than  two  railea 
from  Elbiofferode.  a  town  of  the  kiagdoin  of  Hanover,  and 
nearly  lin  Aom  Blankenbnre,  a  town  of  the  dukedom  of 
Braniwiek.  Thi»  cavern,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  Han,  is  in  a 
calcareout  rock,  and  consistB  of  six  distinct  largo  chambcra, 
beiides  a  smaller  one.  These  six  caverns  tien  together 
measure  in  length  nearly  eoo  feet,  and  their  entrance  is  1 3G 
flMt  above  the  bed  of  ths  Bode,  a  small  river  which  runs 
through  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  calcareous  rocks. 
The  first  cBTsrn  rises  to  upwards  of  33  feet,  end  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking.  The  water  penetrating  through 
Iba  rooks  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  brings  down 
with  it  odcareous  matter,  which  hardens  and  fbrms  stalac- 
tites. These  stalactites  are  of  great  beauty  in  the  third 
otvem,  and  among  them  is  the  sounding  column,  which 
emit*  a  krad  sound  when  beaten.  This  cavern  was  disco, 
verad  in  1B73,  by  a  miner,  called  Baumann,  who  entered 
it  in  hope  of  Bnding  metaUic  ores. 

BAUHB,i»'BB  AUHE,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  France, 
■Dd  of  several  smaller  places.  The  towns  wen  distinguished 
a*  Baume  le*  Damea,  and  Baume  les  Messieurs,  or  Baume 
les  Moines,  &om  celebrated  religious  establishments  which 
existed  there :  that  in  the  fbrmer  place  was  for  females,  and 
that  in  the  latter  for  men. 

BsATiMB-Lis-DAHat  IS  sttuDled  on  the  right  or  N.W. 
hank  of  the  river  Doubs,  and  in  the  department  to  whieh 
that  river  gives  name.  It  is  255  miles  E.S.B.  of  Paris, 
through  Besan^jn,  from  which  it  is  distant  IS  miles  E.N.B. 
47°  ar  N.  lat.,  6"  31'  E.  long. 

The  religious  establishment  to  which  this  town  owes  its 
designation  was  of  the  order  of  SL  Benedict,  and  of  neat 
antiquity.  Acootding  to  some  it  was  formed  by  two  brothers, 
8t  Romaui,  abbot  ^  Condat,  and  St.  Lnpicin,  abbot  of 
Loucone,  (both  in  Franche  Comtf,  with  part  of  which  tbe 
department  of  Doubs  coiocides.)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century :  and  these  appointed  their  own  sitter  as  abbess.  Pl- 
ganiolde  \%f one  (Nouvelle  DtteHptionde  la  Fi-ance,  Para, 
1722)  says  ils  origin  ii  uncertain,  and  that  all  (bat  is  known 
is  that  it  was  considerable  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
of  his  son  Louis  le  Dcbonnaire.  The  nuns  were  all  of  noble 
birth,  and  strict  examination  into  this  point  was  instituted 
when  any  desired  to  enter.  The  abbey  however  was  far 
from  rich.  There  appean  to  have  been  also  in  this  town 
OMivent  of  Capuchins 

This  little  place  has  been  much  injured  by  the  passage 
of  troops  in  time  of  war ;  and,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an 
artondissement,  had  not  in  1833  a  greater  population  than 
8309  for  the  town,  or  3467  for  tbe  whole  commune.    "  ' 


lars  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  attached  to  the  Bene, 
aiciins  abbey  mentianed  above  now  adorn  the  Pantheon, 
church  of  St.  OflOevMii-e,  at  Paris. 

BaumB.Ves-Dame8  contains  one  or  two  factories  of  cotton 
goods,  oonsiderahia  iron  works,  with  a  manulkctory  of  wire 
and  pina,  large  pottery  and  glaas  works,  and  a  paper-mill. 
There  are  a  lUirary,  a  eoUi/f*  or  high  school,  and  au  agncut- 
tural  sociMf .  In  tbe  environs  of  the  town  are  quarries  of 
marble,  gynnm,  and  slate;  aud  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 
"  '  It-Dane*  is  als« 


>  called  Baume-les- Nones,  and 


BAD 

Baume-sur.Ie-Doubs.  The  arrondissement  of  Banme  com- 
prehends 633  square  miles,  or  405,120  acres,  and  it  had  in 
1S32  a  populatian  of  64,684. 

BADMx-LES-MoiNas  is  a  small  place,  about  four  or  Bve 
miles  north-east  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura.  The  Benedictine  convent  from  which  it 
derived  ils  name  was  originally  a  mere  celt,  when  it  «u 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey  by  Count  Bemon,  abbot  of 
Giny,  early  in  tbe  tenth  century.  Others  carry  the  fouo- 
dation  of  the  abbey  higher,  and  ascribe  to  Bemon  a  great 
reformation  in  the  eslablishmenL  Pope  Eugenius  III.  re- 
duced the  establishment  to  a  simple  priory,  dependent  m 
the  abbey  of  Clugni.  in  1147,  but  the  title  of  abbey  was  re- 
stored some  time  after.  Proof  of  nobility  was  neoessary.  in 
order  to  be  received  into  this  establishment  as  a  monk. 

The  population  of  Baume-les-Hoines,  as  given  in  the 
Diclionnaire  Uaiverttlde  la  Prance,  Paris,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  855. 

BADMOARTEN,  ALEXANDER  GOTTLIEB,  was 
bom  in  1714  at  Berlin,  where  his  fsther  was  presu;her  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  ana  became  i 
warm  admirer  of  Wolfs  philosophy,  though  it  was  at  thai 
time  considered  heretical,  and  Wolf  himself  bad  in  conv- 
quence  been  obliged  to  leave  Halle.  Baumgarten  appllod 
himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  of  belles  lettres,  on  vbicb 
he  afterwards  gave  lectures  at  the  Orphan  institution  of 
Halle.  Having  examined  what  had  been  taught  till  then 
under  the  name  of  belles  lettres,  he  endeavoured  to  reduce 
that  branch  of  study  to  fixed  principles.  He  invented  the 
word  atlhelie,  which  he  applied  to  the  theory  of  taste,  or  the 
science  of  the  beautiful.     Previous  writers  who  had  written 


researches  to  the  qualities  tbat  constitute  tbe  beautiful  a 
general,  whether  in  natural  or  artificial  ol^ects,  and  to  our 
Acuity  of  perceiving  the  same.  He  divided  the  science  of 
Eesthelic  into  theoretical  and  practical :  he  developed  hii 
ideas  first  in  his  treatise,  Diipulatio  de  nimnullit  attPornta 

?eTtinentibm,  Halle,  1 735,  and  afterwards  in  his  jStlhetira. 
rankfhrt  on  tbe  Oder,  1 7SU.  iCsthetic  has  since  become 
a  distinct  science,  and  is  taught  as  such  in  the  German  uni- 
versities. The  other  works  of  Baumgarten  are  MttofAy- 
tiea;  jElMca  Philotophica  ;  Initia  Phil'i*op/iiix  Prartirtr. 
'  Ha  examined  chiefly  the  general  rights  of  man,  with'iul 
reference  to  civil  and  political  law,  or  to  tbe  law  of  natiun.. 
and,  like  Wolf,  he  confounded  the  ol^eet  of  natural  lav 
with  that  of  morality.'  Suoh  is  Buhles  judgment  in  bu 
HUlory  tif  Modem  PhilotDphy,  iv.  ch.  8. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Baumgsrten  maintained  Wolfs  prin- 
cipleof  the  'sufficient  reason,' and  also  that  of  tho  'harmonii 

Sneslabilita'  of  Leibnid,  though  somewhat  modified  in  bii 
eflnition  of  it.  In  1740  Baumgarten  was  appointed  pni- 
fessOT  of  philosophy  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  His  cwi- 
stant  application  undermined  his  health,  and  after  )ingiT,n; 
in  a  weak  state  for  several  years  he  died  in  1762.  He  vjs 
a  profound  thinker,  remarkably  methodical  in  the  arrans;e- 
roent  of  his  thoughts,  and  precise  in  his  exposition  af  them. 
His  elder  brother,  James  Sigismund,  studied  also  at  Halt; 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  that  university.  Wt 
wrote  InttTucHoni  on  Moral  Theology,  8vo.  1 738 ;  Abnd::- 
meni  (jf  Ercleiuulical  HUtory,  3  vols.  8vo.  1745;  Prtm,e 
Lineie  Breviarii  Aniiquitalum  Chrtitianarum,  1 747.  and 
other  works  on  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  intnMiuced  im- 
portant ameliorations  into  the  study  of  theobgy  at  Uatlc. 
He  died  in  1757. 

Another  Baumgarten,  Martin  of  Breitenbach,  patriciin 
of  Nuremberg,  no  relation  to  the  preceding,  travelled  in  the 
east  in  the  Inginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  left  an 
account  of  hisjoumev,  which  was  published  after  h'a  death 
under  tbe  title  of  Peregrinatio  in  jSgt/plum,  Arabiamt, 
PakeMtinam,  at  Sifriitm./aeta  aanit  MOT  el  I5D8.  im  luctm 
ndita  a  CrutophoTo  Donaver,  4to.  Nutemberg,  1994. 

BAUTZEN,  or  BUDIS8IN  (in  the  Wend  luigtia^ 
BDDISHYN),  a  well-built  town  near  tbe  eutem  harden 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  on  tbe  Spree :  it  ia  ib« 
capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Lusatia.  BautxMi  is  known  i* 
have  existed  before  the  timet  of  the  oelabinted  Wiuikind. 
and  to  hove  been  defended  by  a  strong  eutle,  now  in  ruios. 
It  is  the  teat  of  a  provincial  government,  a  consittoty,  and 
other  puhUc  establishments ;  and  the  raiidenee  of  a  titular 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Among  other  edifiosa  of  noto,  it  eon- 
tains  a  roval  palace  called  the  Orlenburg,  nowuaed  as  |intii-e 
offieea  (which  was  bixmed  down  in  1440,  and  rvbuttt  bj 


Maiiiias.  King  of  I 
a.-jumbly  for  the  il 


r<.>iii«lc<l  in  1213,  ar  i- 

M  :'<.'uii  or  trellis-work ;  a  Protestant  church  Tor  die  Wend 
''■'ii^'re|,'alion;  three  other  churches  ;  an  orphan  asylum; 
Ciw  husjiitAU ;  a  mechanics'  school.  Sic.  There  ore  manu- 
tui'iitrc:!  of  woollens,  cotton>  linen,  stockings,  yarn,  gun- 
jiuvi  Jor,  paper.  cop|)er  and  iron-ware,  beet  and  spirits,  ficc, 
ill  and  about  Bnutien  ;  and  it  carries  on  considerable  in- 
tirnid  trade.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Mi'issner  the  poet, 
«]io  did  in  1H05.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen  is 
Klein  Wtlke,  a  Moravian  colony  with  seminaries  for  boys  and 
i^'i  I U  ;  and  also  the  battle-fields  of  Hochkirch,  and  Kittlilz 
or  U'urschen,  the  one  foii<;ht  in  174U,  and  the  other,  which 
'.'■at  attended  by  the  contlagration  of  thirty  villages,  on  the 
-^I'lh  and  'Jlst  of  May,  1SI3,  between  Napoleon  and  the 
a'ilii;d  Uussiuns  and  Prussians.  The  town  contains  about 
liuu  houses  and  72D0  inhabitants,  but  with  iu  suburbs 
ni'.,Ll¥  13,000.  It  is  in  Si"  10' N.  lai.,  14°  3U' E.  long.: 
a'j.,iit  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dresden. 

BAVARIA  (THE  KINGDOM  OF)  derives  iU  origin 
fiomoneof  the  most  ancient  duchies  in  modern  Europe  ; 
the  Dame  appears  to  come  from  the  Boii  or  Boioarii,  its 
i:uily  inhabitants,  and  the  appellation  is  retained  in  the 
iiiuiki-n  German  name  of  Baiern.  It  is  composed  of  the 
L,'i'i.-atcr  part  of  the  former  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia, 
ul' certain  districts  of  Swabia,  the  priucipalilies  of  Ansbach 
and  Baii'euth,  the  bishopricsof  Bamberg,  Wiirzbure,  Augs- 
liuri;,  Eichstiidt,  and  Freisingen,  and  wme  parts  of  those  of 
Maui£,  Fulda,  and  Speyer  (&iHm).  Its  extent  is  at  present 
more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  year  1 777,  when  the 
elector  CharloK  Theodore  inherited  it,  and  added  to  it  his  pa- 
trimony in  the  Palatinate,  comprising  4240  square  miles.  The 
tkcloratc  itself  did  not  previously  exceed  16,674  square  miles, 
but  this  accession,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the 
l><.'u\  Ponts  territory  in  1799,  increased  it  to  21,550  square 
miles.  Above  seven-eighths  of  the  territories  which  now 
compose  it  lie  in  the  south  of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine, 
mid  form  a  compact  state,  commonly  designated  the  Terri- 
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lory  Iff  the  Danube  and  Main,  which  extends  from  47°  19* 
to  SU-41' N- laL.  and  fromS'Sl'lo  1,1°  44' E,  louK.;  iU 
circuit,  taken  in  straight  lines,  is  estimated  at  nearly  1130 
miles,  but  followed  out  in  all  its  eunatures,  at  upwards  of 
1530.  This  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which 
seven  out  of  the  eight  provinces  ere  comprised,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlber);,  and  at  its  soutli 
eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  circle  of  tho  Solzach, 
in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens ;  in  the  eiut,  part  of 
the  same  province  and  of  Bohemia  border  on  it ;  its  north' 
eastern  frontier  is  skirted  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
its  northern  and  north-western,  by  the  pruicipaliliGs  of 
Reuss  and  the  states  of  ducal  Saxony ;  and  in  the  west, 
it  skirts  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Ilesse,  Hesse-Darni- 
stadt,  and  Baden,  until  its  borders  reach  the  Tauber,  at 
Mergentheim,  whence  the  whole  boundary  to  its  snutb- 
western  point  on  Lake  Constani  is  formed  by  tho  king- 
dom of  Wiirtembcrg.  Tho  other  portion  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  si- 
tual«d  on  the  west  bank  of  that  ri\-er,  and  is  completely 
disjoined  from  the  preceding,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from 
■la's?'  to  49°S0'N.Ial,  and  from  7°  6' to  8°31'E.long. 
The  French  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Moaella 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  separates  it  from 
the  ^nd  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  east;  thu  Rhenish  do- 
minions of  Hesse -Darmstadt  are  its  north-eastern  neigh- 
bour ;  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  borders  it 
on  the  north  and  south-west;  and  in  the  north-west  and 
west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of  hieissenheim,  belonging  to 
Ucsse-Homburg,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg. 

Area  and  Subdivisions. — In  cun sequence  of  the  want  of 
official  details,  considerable  dillicully  has  hitherto  attended 
every  attempt  to  estimate  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
Bavarian  territory ;  some  have  reduced  it  to  2tt, COO  square 
mUos,  while  others  have  exaggerated  it  to  37.000 ;  anil  one 
writer  (JacobiJ  to  nearly  3tj.000.  The  ducumeuts.  how- 
ever, which  havD  been  lately  brought  before  the  Bavarian 
legislature  enable  us  to  submit  the  following  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Wo 
have  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  add  some  other 
details  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  the  statement  still  more 
comprehensive. 


'The  Isar,  conlainiug  31  districts  (Land-gericbtc)  capilall 
Miinchen  (Munich)   .  .  J 

Lower  Danube,  23  districts,  capital  Passau 
Regen,  27  districts,  capital  Regensburg  (Rallsbon) 
Upper  Danube,  46  districts,  capital  Augsburg 
Retznt,  42  districts,  capital  Niirnberg  or  Nuremberg 
Upper  Main.  44  districts,  capital  Baireulh 
Lower  Main,  51  dietficla,  capital  Wiirtburg 


Province  of    the    Rhine,    13   circles  (Land- 

sariat)  each  having  from '2  to  4  cantons,  capital^ 
Speyer  (Spires) 

Total   .  .  .  ■ 


28,435   208   41 


FupuLiUoii. 


4S9,4S2    581,923 


2730 
2764 
2370 

1136 


488,442! 
362,0211 
487,840 
361,675 
460,323 
481,312 


£39,039 
407,541 
505,220 
419,949 
523,769 
£42,475 


595,363 
552,028 
432,068 
516,435 
432,172 
547,003 
SG8,337 


I    23.462  3.564.757  4.037.01714,187,390 


Tbi«  area  of  28,435  square  mites  is  thus  distributed ; 
Arabloland  .  .  8.171,520  acres 

Meadow  do.  .  .         2,325,120 

Vineyards,  gardens,  dwellings,  out- 
buildings. &c.  .        •       309,120 
Woods  and  forests  .  5.376.000 
Waters,  rivers,  and  takes            .         420.080 
Gracing  and  other  land        .        .    I,S96,^G0 

13,198.400 
Bj^  aria  is  the  thirteenth  in  the  list  of  European  states 
ith  reuard  to  extent  and  amount  of  population,  and  ranks 
^■\t  10  France, but  immcdiateU*  above  Austria,  with  regard 
.  density  of  population :  as  appears  by  Von  Zedliti's  com- 
:>n>tive  tables. 
.If 'H«/ai'H*.— The  highlands  of  Bavaria  are  offsets  from 
I  creat  masses,  tlie  Alps  and  Sudcte-Hercynian  chain. 

.^  ■    . .L_-.__--__*-i._*T :-ii .  ^rU:^i. 


si i-.tchus  along  the  south-eatit  of  ihc  circle 
N».  211. 


throws  out  its  arms  into  tliat  province ;  the  Artberg  moun- 
tains, which  enter  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  from  the 
Tyrol  and  subside  in  this  province ;  the  AHgau-Alps,  which 
commence  neat  Kempten  in  the  south  of  the  same  prwince. 
and  extending  north -eastw ant,  terminate  neat  Mindelheim. 
ITic  highlands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  beginning 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  contain  the  Spessart 
mountains,  a  finely  wooded  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
wald  by  the  Main.  They  cover  an  a;ea  of  I  -1 7  square  miles, 
and  traverse  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Main  from  north  to 
south;  their  highest  summits,  such  as  the  Engelsberg  and 
Geitrsberg.  do  not  exceed  2000  feet  in  eleiatiou.  Tho 
Steigerwald,  a  forest  range  of  inferbr  altitude,  extends  south 
of  the  Main,  along  the  borders  of  the  circles  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Main  and  tho  Reliat,  and  alTords  a  picturesque 
alternation  of  woods  and  fruitful  valleys.  The  Rhongebirge. 
a  bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains,  with  flattened 
summits  covered  half  the  year  with  snow,  lie  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Main,  to  the  iiorth  of  the  river  Main.    Thay 
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kre  attached  on  the  east  to  the  Fichtelgebir^e^  and  on  the 
west  border  on  the  Spessart ;  they  attain  their  highest  ele- 
vation in  the  Kreuzberg,  which  is  4162  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Tho  Fichtolgebir^e,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  forest  chain,  lies  m  the  north-eastern  circle  of 
the  Upper  Main :  the  chief  component  parts  of  this  mass  are 
granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  and  clayslate ;  the  highest  summits 
are  the  Ochsenkopf,  or  Ox's  Head  (5280  feet)  and  some 
points  of  the  Schneekopf,  or  Snow-peak,  (3502  feet).    Of 
the  Thiiringerwald,  or  forest  of  Thuringen,  an  inconsider- 
able portion  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  where 
it  goes  by  Uie  name  of  the  forest  of  Franconia  (Franken- 
wald).  <3n  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  branch  of  the  Jura, 
the  '  Vosgesus  Mens,*  which  loses  the  name  of  the  *  Vosges* 
on  entering  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  it  is  Germanized  into 
the  Wasgau,  stretches  in  a  north-easterly  line  deep  into  the 
centre  of  that  province,  and  terminates  in  the  canton  of 
Kirchheim,  in  which  is  situated  its  loftiest  summit,  the  K6- 
nigsstuhl,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersberg  (Mountain  of 
Thunder),  2 1 42  feet  nigh.    The  composition  of  this  chain  is 
chiefty  old  red  sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above 
100  acres  in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

In  these  masses  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated 
points,  not  before  indicated,  are,  the  Zugspitz  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  in  the  circle  of  thelsar,  9689  feet,  and  the  Wetter- 
schroffen,  9387;  the  Hochvogel  of  the  Allgau  range,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  8476 ;  and  the  Teufelg'siiss, 
in  the  same  circle,  9283  feet.  The  only  Bavarian  heights 
which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  belong  to  the 
Norio  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  are  generally  raw 
nnd  inhospitable,  but  well  wooded.  The  Sudetsh  branch  of 
the  great  Hereynian  range  comprehends -the  Bohemian 
forest  mountains  (Bohmer- Wald-(xebirge)  which  run  along 
the  eastern  confines  of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern 
point  where  Hohenstein,  about  twenty-three  miles  north  of 
the  Danube,  is  situated,  and,  separating  the  kingdom  from 
the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several 
arms  into  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  Regen. 
Their  highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  are  the  Arber, 
4824  feet,  the  Rachel,  4720,  and  the  Dreisesselberg,  4054 

Bavaria  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mountainous  country ;  not 
only  is  it  walled  in  hy  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south,  but  its  interior  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by 
elevated  ranges.  It  contains,  however,  many  wide  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  numerous  extensive  plains,  the  face  of 
which  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, here  called  '  Moose*  and  '  Filze,*  fh)m  their  surface 
being  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  lichens  (iic/ien'muscus) 
and  reeds.  Of  these  moors  the  largest  are  the  Donaumoos, 
eighty  miles  in  area,  between  Schrobenhausen  and  Ingol- 
stadt ;  the  Erdingermoos,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  up- 
wards of  100  miles  in  area ;  the  Isarmoos,  between  Isarock 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  in  length 
and  about  three  in  breadth ;  the  Kschenlohermoos,  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Laisach  to  Momau ;  and 
the  Rosenheimermoos  on  the  Inn.  These  moors,  part  of 
which  have  latteriy  been  drained,  have  hitherto  been  entirely 
unprofitable.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full 
fifty  miles  in  a  soum-eastem  direction  along  the  Danube 
from  Ratisbon  to  Osterhofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  are  the 
Konlgswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or  Bockinger  Heath,  spread- 
ing from  Booking  to  Schiirding ;  the  Riefs,  in  the  heart  of 
which  lies  Nurdlingen ;  the  fiats  of  the  Regnitz  which  en- 
circle Nuremberg;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  on  its  west  bank,  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain 
round  Landau,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic 
parts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions  on  the  south-eastern  bor- 
ders, where  Alpine  heights,  mountain-torrents,  lakes,  and 
glaciers,  combme  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of  the 
Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Rivert,  Lakes,  <^.— The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  tb*  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria,  from  a  point 
north-east  of  Lauterburg  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Worms ; 
the  principal  streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side 
are  the  Lauter,  below  Lauterburg;  the  Klingbach,  south  of 
fionderaheim;  the  Queich,  close  to  Germersheim;  the 
Bpeier,near  the  town  of  Speier  or  Spires ;  the  Rehbach,  &c. 
Toe  breadth  of  the  Rhine  above  Lauterburg  is  1400  feet ; 
ha  ikU  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  tet  in  every  thrse  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  flows  at 
the  rate  of  about  395  f«et  per  minute. 
The  Otaabe  catm  the  tovth  west  of  Bavaria  from  the 


Wiiitemberg  dommions  about  two  milea  south  f>f  Ubn,  and 
in  its  north-easterly  and  navigable  course  through  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  as  far  as  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  flows  past 
Giinxburg,  Hochstiidt,  Donauworth,  Neuburg,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  between  which  last  town  and  Ratisbon  it  has  a  fall 
of  110  feet.  In  its  course  (which  is  about  B.S.E.)  from 
Ratisbon  to  Passau  it  has  on  its  right  bank  Straubin^ 
and  Vilshofen,  and  between  Ratisbon  and  Nieder-Altaich, 
a  spot  five  miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  from  Passau, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube,  a  fall  of  ISO  feet 
The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous  river  from 
Ulm  to  Passau  is  stated  by  St.  Behlen  to  be  fifty-se^ea 
and  a  half  (srerman  miles,  or  about  270  English:  the  prin- 
cipal streams  which  are  tributary  to  it  along  this  line  are, 
on  its  right  bank,  the  lller  (after  the  latter  has  received 
the  Bleibach),  the  Leiba,  Miindel,  Zusam,  and  Lech,  the 
Isar  below  Deggendorf  (^het  it  has  been  joined  bj  the 
Loisach,  Amper,  and  Wiirm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Passau 
(after  it  has  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  AU.  Salz- 
ach.  Sec.).  On  its  left  bank  the  chief  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Daoube  are  the  Womitz  near  Donauworth,  the  Altmuhl 
near  Kehlheim,  which  rises  not  far  from  Homau  in  the 
Retjsat  circle,  the  Rohrbach  near  Bubenheim,  the  8ul2 
near  Beilingries,  tlie  Naab,  which  flows  down  from  the 
Bohmerwald,  is  increased  bv  the  waters  of  the  Hciduab 
fipom  the  region  of  the  Fichtel^ebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube 
above  Ratisbon ;  and  lastly  the  Regen,  which  also  comes 
from  the  Bohmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the  black,  white, 
and  lesser  Regen,  traverses  the  circle  to  which  it  gives  iu 
name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  near  8tadh-am- 
Hof,  opposite  Ratisbon.  During  its  course  through  the  Ba- 
varian territory  the  Danube  receives  no  less  than  thiny- 
eight  rivers. 

The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  the  red  and  white 
Main,  the  white  springing  from  the  vicinity  of  Neuhau,  and 
the  red  from  the  Ochsenkopf,  part  of  the  rlchtelgebirge  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube ;  these  unite  at  Steinbausea 
below  Kulmbach,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bamberg  is  on  the  Reg- 
nitz, a  large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  left  bank, 
a  little  below  Bamberg.  The  Main  continues  a  general 
western  course  to  8chweinfurth,  Kitaingen,  Wurzbui|^,  aod 
Aschaffenborg,  whence  it  passes  into  the  territory  cf  Hesse. 
It  is  navigable  above  Bamberg,  and  in  its  course  tbroui;b 
the  northern  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Main  rerei\ci 
the  Rodach  near  Stafielstein,  the  Franoonian-Saale  at 
Gmiinden,  the  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned),  below  Bam- 
berg, and  many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  thtte 
other  rivers  of  note  which  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territury  * 
the  Eger  and  Saale,  both  come  from  the  Fichtelgebirge; 
the  former  runs  eastward  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Blain 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  horn  tne  Zetier- 
wald  in  the  same  circle  into  Saxony ;  and  the  Fulda,  which 
flows  immediately  into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Werra  forms  the  Weser. 

Bavaria  does  not  yet  possess  canals  of  any  magnitude. 
There  is  a  canal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ammer&ee^ 
in  the  western  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  13,000  feet  in 
length,  which  enables  timber-rafU  to  avoid  the  hazardous 
navigation  of  that  lake  as  well  as  to  save  a  distance  of  muns 
than  five  miles.  A  out  was  made  in  1818  betweeen  Wurtii 
and  Knitlingen  (both  on  the  Rhine),  10,624  feet  long  and 
sixty-two  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  the  Rhine  at 
each  extremity.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1 80  7,  be- 
tween Rosenheim  and  Kufstein,  which  is  7400  feel  long  and 
thirty-six  broad,  and  by  which  nearly  two  square  miles  uf 
highly  fertile  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivatiuu. 
There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from  Frankenthal  to  tha 
Rhine.  In  the  year  793  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  resolved 
upon  uniting  the  German  Ocean  witli  the  BlacJt  Sea  by  a 
canal  which  would  have  run  from  the  Altmiihl  to  the  Reg- 
nitz, and  thus  have  established  a  navigable  line  between  th« 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  through  the  Main ;  and  there  is  every 
prospect,  from  the  active  exertions  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  forward  this  great  olgect«  that  this  undertaking  wA 
now  be  accomplished/ 

*  Th0  uCBeial  pitwpectus  upon  which,  u  well  u  upoo  a  law  pa«s«d  in  J-Jj 
lait  (1834),  a  company  is  forming  for  the  purpoee,  atstei.  that  'the  Jimci  a 
Canal  between  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  by  means  of  the  Main*  iBclndinc  tW 
portioa  of  the  river  Altmuhl  which  i«  tu  be  made  naTh|aUe,  wiU  be  a9eM> 
Baratian  feet,  or  twenty- three  and  a  half  German  nmee  in  length  v  al.i«  .x 
fi63.900  English  feet,  or  107  miles).  It  is  to  past  in  the  ilixeetiatt  uf  the  iww 
great  commercial  towns  Nuremberg  and  Fiirth.  Ite  propoeed  diBrasiosi*  aie 
a  breadth  of  fifty-four  feet  at  top  and  thirtv-four  feet  at  Dottom,  aiMi  a  drf  ^ 

of  five  feet   Tho  width  of  tho  cbaiabon  ht  Uio  slulooi  is  to  be  stoKca  foec 
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fK>.,<i»  u\  ^\*v^nU  <V  uv*vMi,^tKM>^  TOWch  oil  l\ltcwi»  is 

^><«v,M^p«»,>nii  oJf  vhU  «\Nyvii>mvM  *w  of  f^Mvtjjn  intivth«  The 
^1^1 1"^  4M  *»/t  >»!»  wvnijM^i  ^h^  *ih^U«Nn  of  i\k»  iTftX'^tnwent 
f(>i  mMi>ik  >'^r*  ^J»^  *TtA  i1  K%*  ^^  h  <Trt«in  «xl»nt  ««c- 
fiNv^yvi  IV"  v^vin.yATf^tA  of  !))«»  9X%k\^  Km  bc^ll  grMtiV 
l^mft^Mv*^  >'^  iW  S-.a  O^mwiitiif*  of  lJ*o  Soeioty  of  ApricuU 
f«iNv  ^  bo  )ioTv«to^  ««-^if^^  VrYh)ro^  of  mvillwm  tree*  {hm 

4)t^(tMKiif^;  ih^n^  if^  x'ftTN'm^  <}>un«^7s.  A  hundrtd  tboiisaad 
o  ihi^M'  r^ooi'  >Mi\>f  *W  Vo<«  Tftr«^  fyv^n  th«  «ffd  broughl 

'•i'^v^S  *up«^'  »r,  Ow'  *«^>,.^o^m  iV.vt^-i*  of  lYio  KinpiiQni; 
f  Km;v'^    i>»^   t^^^t^  iu%rN  r,--  Yk*»^>vi>>vx  t>v«j*  w^.cli  are  rulti- 

!,%>  V  >v*n,v  >>nv».i<^"'«Mr  f  ..fcT :  j»/*  *^^l^\twwvl•  Liquorice 
t,y,  r  \.t,A   iW  ^H'Snt  -*.%-,  »> ^"^rTsv^ewl  i;'*  fir**!  TAtiaed  ill 
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to  other  public  purposes.  The  remaining  tvo^thirds  of  tlie 
Bavarian  woodlands  belong  to  parishes,  endowments,  and 
priTate  individuals.  The  largest  forests  are  those  neer 
Kempten,  which  cover  a  surface  of  235,143  aeres,  and  in  the 
reipon  of  the  Spessart,  which  are  91,740  acres  in  extent 
but  in  Rhenish  Kx'aria  both  timber  and  ftiel  are  compara- 
titely  learce.  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berries 
are  amonr  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  foresta. 

Amiman. — Bavaria  is  full  of  rivers  and  streama*  the  banks 
of  which  are  bordered  with  excellent  pastures;  and  tbe> 
have  been  rendered  still  more  productive  in  the  two  circles  <:  f 
the  Main  and  that  of  the  ReUat  by  artificial  irrigation.  The 
mountains  also  abound  In  pastures,  which  have  been  im- 
proved in  many  parts  by  careful  cultivation.  No  branch '  f 
grating,  bowei^r,  is  so  extensively  punued  as  the  rearini^  *>{ 
homed  cattle ;  and  in  this  respect  the  circles  of  the  Upi  <.t 
Danube  and  Isar  take  the  lead ;  yet  tbe  whole  stock  is  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  mean^ 
commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  oountry.  In  I  b .'  I 
the  stock  amounted  to  1,896,687  beads;  and  scppoaing  the 
annual  increase  to  baT«  been  aft  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
three  hundred  for  the  thirteen  years  sinee  elapaed,  tbe  pr^ 
sent  slock  may  be  estimated  at  needy  I  •980,000.  It  may 
be  ot*Ms\ed  abo  that  the  imports  of  oxen*  hides»  and  cliee$« 
exceed  tbe  exports  by  about  16,000  oocen,  SOOOcwt.  of  hides 
and  :25^>  tons  of  cheese.  SufficicBt  exertions  have  not  \et 
Kn«  made  to  improive  the  breeds,  thoogfa  mnefa  good  has 
SNii  done  by  the  estaKsshment  of  agriadtmal  and  vetcn- 
nxrr  sr^>>U.  aai  the  disthbuticA  of  pnaes  at  the  mral  {e>t:- 
xTtls^  Oifh^fv^  ihe  numbeis  in  1821  wcve  1*238,103,  btA 
H  »  caVuli:ed  that  tbey  haT«  im eased  to  afaoot  I  »4u0,i/^  •.■ 
«afe  i^it  UTse.  Tbe  ne^Vect  of  this  brandi  of  agriculture 
i"^-r^  ;j>c  *.i>t  fcccT  years,  wh>fi,  we  behere,  is  aitbout  a 
TULTil^I  tr:  xr.T  ccber  Gene&a  state,  may  be  infoned  from  il:^ 
^*rL  t^os  is  i>c  v«ar  ir$4.  wbes  tbe  Bsiarian  doinin:-.~& 
wwreV«l:^f  K\' <iquA:v> a Jc& tbe:?  docks cvntaiaed  1,04 C  ^^1 
^Jvtfc  -  ^b: jr>fi«  a.-x,  wbeTi  tbe  t«?T:«T srecjds over  an  sr-  a 
:c  i  >.* ? 5  sc  «Aie  rr  J".«s  xbrr  irt  r^x  laofv  ti^a  wt  have  st-\  1. 
T.r*  ^.r;^:irr«  of  tbe  Ba^^ltjas  ttxks  sre  of  tne  native  h-^«  1 : 
r^n  7*:rs  17*  i:  r^^fr;  Sf»sjw«d  spaa  their  imrr.  m- 
i  XT'I  :'i'e Ks^:il:  ii>  x1:vjs£t  b«a  airx3£A(!«oasI%  L.i  ^r. 
Uitt'  r-j^tl  $j>wi?-£r.-cz>i<  as  ScijeuKbeas  near  Jdncxrh.  i:  '. 
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which  8  belong  to  the  crown;  SO  low^beat  furnaceii  17 
sTTielting-works,  332  forges  and  hammers  for  beating  out 
the  metal,  &c.,  4  steel-works,  and  19  wire-mills,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  is  about  1 1,150  tons  of  raw  and  cast-iron, 
6990  tons  of  wrought-iron,  4300  ewt.  of  steel,  7200  of  plate- 
iron,  and  4000  cwt.  of  wire;  but  as  the  whole  quantity  of 
metal  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  importations*  Of 
this  native  iron,  the  Isor  mines  at  Neukirchen  average 
yearly  about  5500  tons,  and  the  Upper  Main  about  4000. 
Bavaria  possesses  likewise  136  pits  of  iron-stone,  which  is 
raised  in  all  of  its  eight  circles,  to  the  average  extent  of 
41 ,500  tons  a  year.  The  coal-mines  are  in  the  districts  of 
Stndsteinach  and  Wundsiedel  in  the  Upper  Main,  and  of 
Kaiserslautern  in  Rhenish  Bavaria ;  the  number  of  shafts 
at  work  in  these  parts  is  fifty^ne,  of  which  eight  are  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  the  remainder  of  private  indi- 
\idiials.  The  whole  quantity  raised  is  about  35,000  tons 
a  year,  which  might  be  greatly  increased  by  working 
the  rich  beds  in  which  other  districts  of  Bavaria  are 
known  to  abound.  Black-lead  (or  graphite)  is  worked  in 
iieveral  places,  particularly  at  Obcrnzell,  whence  much  is 
sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  mak'ng  crucibles :  the 
w  hole  number  of  mines  in  activity  is  thirty-tlirec,  and  the 
quantity  produced,  about  200  tons  per  annum.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  various  parts  is  not  sunicient  for  the  home  con- 
sumj)tion.  Porcelain-earth  is  another  Bavarian  product; 
tlie  best  is  obtained  in  the  justiceship  of  Wunsicdel  in  the 
Upper  Main,  and  of  a  quality  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown  for  several  ages ;  and  in  the  last  century  the  pans 
and  works  of  Schellenberg  alone,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment supplied  the  country,  produced  241,000  tons.  The 
public  salt-works  are  at  prestent  seven  in  number,  and  are 
•established  at  Berchtesgadcn,  Rosenheim,  Reichenhall,  and 
1  rauenstein,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  (average  produce  about 
'2S,600  tons  a  year).  Orb  and  Kissingen  in  the  Lower  Main 
(average  about  3000  tons  a  year),  and  Tiirkheim  in  the 
Upper  Danube  (average  about  420  tons  a  year).  The  whole 
supply  amounts  to  between  32,000  and  33,000  tons  per  an- 
num :  the  expense  is  estimated  at  about  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton,  and  the  portion  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sinnption  at  30,000  tons.  On  an  average  of  four  years,  the 
clear  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  appears  to  have 
hoen  2,217,375  tlorins  (about  2 13,000/.).  There  are,  accord- 
in.;  to  Stein,  three  hundred  different  sorts  of  marble  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Main  alone.  Alabaster  and  rock  crjs- 
tal,  the  agate,  jasper,  and  garnet,  cornelians,  and  asbestos, 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but 
few  of  them  are  of  any  note.  Among  the  saponaceous 
s])rinrrs  we  may  instance  the  well  of  the  Virgin  (Marien- 
brunneji)  at  Mochlingcn ;  there  are  alkaline  waters  at  the 
monastery  of  Heilsbrunn  in  the  Rctzat,  as  well  as  at  Bakler 
in  the  Wiirzburg  territory ;  muriatic  springs  at  Benedict- 
beuern  and  Kissingen,  and  at  the  Wildbad  at  Rothenburg ; 
sulphuretted-alkaline  waters  at  Abach;  and  chalybeate 
sprinirs  in  various  quarters,  particularly  the  Fokberger  Baths 
ar.d  Alexander  Baths  in  the  circle  of  the  Main. 

InhahitanU. — It  appears  from  the  tabular  statement  given 
above  that  Rhenish  Bavaria  surpasses  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  density  of  population,  the  number  of  inha> 
bitants  to  the  square  mile  being  230 ;  in  the  Lower  Danube 
it  is  18B;  in  the  Upper  Main,  171 ;  in  the  Lower  Main, 
nearly  183;  in  the  Retzat,  138;  in  the  Upper  Danube, 
nearly  132;  in  the  Regen,  123;  and  in  the  tsar,  although 
tlic  capital  with  a  population  of  80,000  souls  and  upwards 
lies  within  it,  not  quite  100.  The  comparative  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  are  as  follow  :— 

In  the  year  1819,  1,788,495  males;  1,908,900  females. 
1825,  1,929,625       »»        2,052,912 
1828,  1,980,278       „        2,056,739 

From  the  average  of  these  three  years  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  is  125  of  the  former  to  132  of  the  latter,  or 
1000  to  1056;  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  proportion 
^ivcn  by  Malchus,  who  states  the  excess  of  females  over 
males  as  being  •  not  quite  b\  per  cent.'  According  to  Rud- 
liait  s  statement  in  1826,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
wa:^  then  019,482,  and  the  number  of  Aimilies  inhabiting 
llicm  787,318;  each  family  averaging  between  four  and 
five  iiiiiividuals.  The  proportion  of  the  jwpulntion  in  towns 
halving  500  families  or  upwards  is  also  estimated  by  him  at 
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one-seventh  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  so 
low  a  proportion  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  in  a  state  which 
is  so  pre-eminently  agricultural.  The  average  proportion 
of  births  and  deaths  for  the  three  years  1819,  1825,  ar.d 
1828,  is  143,576  of  the  former  to  108,345  of  the  latter; 
whence  we  have  an  average  increase,  on  these  three  years* 
of  35,231  souls. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  8155,  and  that  of  public  and 
private  buildings  of  all  descriptions  was,  in  1833,  1,271,567, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  778,908,699  florins 
(about  74,645,4 1 7/.).  The  number  of  such  buildings  insured 
against  fire  was  1,136,977,  and  their  estimated  value  was 
551,026,798  florins,  or  52,806.730/. 

According  to  Von  Zedlitz,  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  con- 
sist of  4,113,500  Germans,  60,000  Jews,  and  6500  French, 
or  persons  of  French  extraction,  who  are  mostly  scattered 
about  Landau  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  the  German 
part  of  the  population  is  divided  into  native  Bavarians, 
rranconians,  Swabians,  and  Rhinelanders. 

Beligion. — We  know  of  no  classification  of  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  religious  tenets  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
that  given  by  Von  St.  Behlen  for  the  year  1828,  at  which 
period  they  were  composed  of 

2,880,383  Roman  Catholics, 
1,094,633  Protestants, 
57,574  Jews,  and 
4,427  of  other  persuasions. 

The  'Edict  of  Religion'  of  the  16th  May,  1818,  does  not 
recognize  any  predominant  national  church,  hut  establishes 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  an  equality  of  civil  rights  ;  the  privilege  of 
private  worship  is  secured  to  individuals  of  every  persuasion, 
and  that  of  public  worship  may  be  granted  by  the  king 
upon  the  application  of  a  sufHcient  number  of  families.  All 
matters  connected  with  tlio  temporal  concerns  of  religious 
communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  home  department ;  but  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power  in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of 
their  own  body,  is  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, and  deacons.  The  king  is  the  temporal  head  of  that 
church,  and  no  laws,  ordinances,  or  other  public  acts  relating 
to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  Pope,  on  the  5th 
June,  1817,  two  archbishoprics,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and 
six  bishoprics,  "Wlirzhurg,  Eichstiidt,  and  Spires,  under  the 
former,  and  Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Passau,  under  the 
latter,  were  instituted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ba- 
varia  possesses  191  deaneries,  and  2512  cures  of  souls.  The 
J.utheran  Church,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  circles  of 
the  Retzat,  Upper  Danube,  the  two  Mains,  and  Rhine,  con- 
tains 37  inspections,  consisting  of  1 036  parishes  or  ministries, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Baireutli, 
Ansbach,  and  Spires,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  *  Inde- 
pendent Superior  Consistory*  of  Munich,  the  latter  being 
itself  subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home 
department.  We  observe  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  does  not 
allow  his  prelates  to  use  the  prtefix  *  Dei  gratifi'  in  their 
titles,  considering  it  a  pecuUar  attribute  of  royalty ;  but  be 
permits  them  to  substitute,  as  an  appendix  to  their  official 
designation,  the  words  *  Divind  gratia.'  The  revenues  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowments, 
over  which  its  hierarchs  exercise  unlimited  control :  out  of 
these  revenues  the  archbishop  of  Munich  receives  an  annual 
stipend  of  about  1920/.  (20,000  florins),  and  the  archbishop 
of  Bamberg,  about  1440/.  (15,000  florins);  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Wiirzburg,  960/.  (10,000  florins) 
each,  and  those  of  Passau,  Eichstadt,  and  Spires,  about 
765/.  (8000  florins)  each.  Several  monasteries  and  convents 
have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  again  of  late  years,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  instructing  young  persons  in  religious 
and  worldly  knowledge,  of  assisting  in  the  ministerial  ofiice, 
and  taking  charge  of  the  sick.  The  present  number  of  reli- 
gious establishments  is  thirty-four,  of  which  fourteen  are  very 
recent  revivals  of  suppressed  communities.  In  the  veat 
1832  there  was  not  one  such  establishment  in  the  circle  of 
the  Retzat ;  but  there  were  twelve  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  seven  in  the  Isar,  four  in  the  Regen,  ten  in  the 
Upper  and  I^wer  Main,  and  two  in  the  Rhenish  territory. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  including  deans  of  chapters, 
•are  nominated  by  the  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  representation 
of  the  bishops,  the  circulation  of  such  books  as  they  may  deem 
adverse  to  *  the  true  faith,  good  manners,  or  church  disci pUno 
is  prohibited.    The  president  of  the  Lutheran  Consistorj 
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fttate  (national  domains  and  forests,  public  farms,  crown 
manufactures  of  gloss,  molasses,  and  porcelain,  as  well  as 
the  pearl- ftsheries  in  the  Upper  Main,  Regen^  and  Upper 
Danube),  719,007/.  (7,502,687  tlorins) ;  from  national  royal- 
ties and  establi^ments  (mines  and  salt-works,  the  post- 
office,  lotteries,  mint,  and  the  profit  on  the  publication  of 
the  '  Law  and  (rovemment  Journal)  373,870/.  (3,901,252 
florins);  ih>m  indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamps,  tolls,  &c.» 
892,004/.  (9,307,874  florins) ;  and  from  direct  taxes,  699,439/. 
(7,298,498  florins).  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are, 
for  the  royal  household  and  foreign  affairs,  48,560/.  (506,705 
florins);  education  and  civilization  {bildung)  73,581/. 
(767,811  florins);  public  worship  (viz.  Roman  Catholic, 
1 00,269/.,  and  Protestant,  27,7 75/.),  in  all  1 28,044/.  ( 1 ,336, 1 1 6 
florins);  public  safety,  39,675/.  (414,000  florins) ;  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  bridges,  &c.,  118,087/.  (1,232,216 
florins) ;  interest  and  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
785,255/.  (8,193,964  florins)  ;  civil  list,  287,500/.  (3,000,000 
florins):  and  army  expenses,  646,250/.  (5,700,000  florins), 
independently  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Military  Besaurceg.—ThQ  Conscription  Law  of  the  29th 
of  March,  1812,  rendered  every  male  in  Bavaria,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  with  the  exception  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons 
of  noblemen,  liable  to  the  ballot ;  but  a  new  law  of  the  1st 
of  May,  1829,  allows  every  Bavarian  to  enlist  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty;  and  such  as  have  already 
served  six  years  may  contract  a  fresh  engagement  in  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavarian 
IS  liable  to  the  Conscription  Law  after  he  has  completed 
his  twenty-flrst  year ;  and  from  the  first  of  January  suc- 
ceeding the  ballot  by  which  he  has  been  drawn,  his  liability 
to  serve  in  the  army,  if  called  upon,  continues  during  the 
two  following  years  :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the  only 
son  of  a  parent,  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  snr\'iving  sons  of  every  parent  who  has  lost  three 
sons  ill  a  similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six 
years ;  no  Bavarian  can  settle  or  marry,  or  receive  any 
definitive  appointment  before  he  has  done  all  that  the  law 
requires  with  regard  to  his  liability  to  bear  arms.  Certain 
exemptions  are  (granted  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  cose  of  sons,  without  whose  aid 
the  subsistence  of  families  would  become  precarious. 

Bavaria,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
furnishes  the  largest  contingent  of  any  exclusively  German 
state.  It  forms  the  seventh  corps  of  the  confederate  forces, 
and  consists  of  35,600  men  ;  namely,  5068  cavalry,  26,215 
infantry,  1380  sharpbhooters,  and  2919  artillery,  pioneers, 
&o. ;  to  which  eighteen  howitzers,  and  fifty-four  field-pieces 
and  cannon  are  to  be  added.  The  real  strength  of  the  army, 
however,  supposing  the  present  scale  of  its  organization  to 
remain,  is  now,  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  be  as 
follows : 

Peace.     War. 
Jnrintry ...  16  rcgt«,  of  the  Hue  -i  each  2  bnUal. — each  i   ^  -„<,     . ,  ^^^ 

4b.auL  of  tharpahnolmj     battal.  6  comp.     ;«'*'»    •*•»» 
...  2  rests.  orC*uira»aiers  i  .  «  i 

6   «lo.       LwhtCaxalry       }    each  6  «|uadioii« 

...  2  ri'jfts.— eacli  S  batuL  of  6  compt.— each  corap.'^ 
U'itu  competent  to  aenre  a  battery  of  8  > 
caunon  J 

2  covii.  of  sapperi,  1  of  miucrt,  I  of  ))ODtuoa- 1 
men,  anU  1  of  artiflcera        •  .       j 


Cavalry 
ArtiUrry 


9316      9360 


3120      3456 


630 


79* 


63,594    63/22i 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army,  however,  as  laid  down 
in  tlie  details  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  military 
budget  for  the  third  financial  period  (1832 — 1837),  is  of 
a  somewhat  different  character,  for  they  give  as 
Constantly  present.  Officers  and  others  on  ser- 
vice,~including,  1  Field-Marshal,  2  Generals, 
15  Lieut.-Generals,  and  26  Major-Generals,  the 
civil  and  medical  employes,  &c.  ,        .  2119 

Subaltern  officers,  engineers,  &c.  •  ,      4109 

Infantry  •  •  •  .  6912 

Cavalry  .....  5032 

Artillery,  sappers  and  miners,  &c.  •  .        1470 


Pment  for  1  month  only.    In  all 
Constantly  on  Furlough.     In  all 


19,642 
21,224 
17,196 


58,062 

The  difference  of  2638  men  between  these  numbers  and 

those  which  have  been  given  as  the  full  war  complement, 

arises  from  the  omission  in  the  la.st  statement  of  the  civil 

aud  medical  employes,  and  othcr>,  not  immediately  bearing 


arms.  The  infantrv  and  cavalry  form  four  divisions  (bead- 
quarters,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wiirzburg, 
respectively),  each  of  which  com»ists  of  two  brigades,  or  four 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  one  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters, a  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  tno 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  one  of  field-pieces.  The 
artillery,  pontoonmen,  and  artificers,  as  well  as  the  corps  of 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  constitute  distinct  divisions. 

The  Landwehr,  dt  militia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  the 
year  1826»  composed  of  all  Bavarians,  who  have  not  been 
already  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  active  army  or  baltalLons 
of  reserve,  are  not  under  nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  ecclesiastics.  Tho  number  i» 
determined  by  the  king  according  to  the  emergency ;  but 
this  force  has  not  hitherto  been  completely  organized, 
though  there  are  staffs  and  head-quarters  appointed  in  every 
circle.  On  the  scale  projected  it  would  amount  to  250,0ou 
men  and  upwards,  independently  of  any  levies  in  the 
Rhenish  territory.  There  is  a  corps  of  gens-dWmes,  also 
consisting  of  nine  companies,  one  for  Munich  and  one  for 
each  of  the  eight  circles,  and  mustering  in  all  about  1700 
men.  Bavaria  nas  a  right  to  pass  by  a  military  road  through 
the  territory  of  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct  access  to 
its  dominions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  expense  of  the  miUtary  establishment  for  the  six 
years,  1825-6— 1830-1,  was  4 1,719,962  fiorins,which  averages 
6,953,327  florins,  or  666,366/.  per  annum.  In  1824  the 
moveable  property  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  army  was 
estimated  at  979,415/.  (10,219,987  tlorins),  and  the  immove- 
able at  350,905/.  (3,661,627  florins).  The  property  and 
funds  for  the  reliefof  widows  and  orphans,  invalids,  &c.,  also 
amounted  at  that  time  to  385,233/.  (4,019,821  florins). 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are— Landau,  the  strongest 
of  its  fortresses,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine :  it  is  also  one 
of  the  fortresses  immediately  attached  to  the  German  Con- 
federation; Passau,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Danube ;  Wiirzburg,  in  conjunction  with  the  citadel 
of  Marienberg ;  Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sohiitttr 
and  Danube,  in  the  Regen,  at  this  moment  in  course  of 
construction ;  and  Vorchhcim,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Main,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavana  oUo 
possesses  several  mountain  strongholds,  such  as  Roscnber;;. 
near  Kronach,  in  the  Upper  Main ;  Rothenberg  and  AViiU- 
burg,  in  the  Retzat;  and  WiUibaldsburg,  near  £ichsiadt» 
in  the  Regen. 

iVoW/iVy.— The  nobility  of  Bavaria  form  2407  families  <( 
whom  there  are  not  1000  possessed  of  landed  property ;  aiui 
the  relative  proportion  of  their  property  ss  compared  \%i:h 
that  of  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  crown  is  as  one  to  uim. 
The  registered  nobles  in  1823  consisted  of  1  grand  duke.  iJ 
princes,  154  counts,  422  barons,  and  1038  of  inferior  rank, 
using  tho  priBfix  of  •  Von.'  In  all  cases  where  a  nobleman 
enters  a  menial  service,  or  opens  and  conducts  a  shop  <r 
warehouse,  his  title  of  nobility  becomes  suspended.  In  ci\il 
and  criminal  matters  he  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  vf 
local  courts  of  judicature,  and  none  but  a  noble  is  entitled  to 
estabUsh  a  seignorial  tribunal  of  justice ;  but  he  does  n,,; 
enjoy  any  advantages,  with  respect  to  taxation,  legislai^e 
pre-eminence,  or  government  appointments,  which  are  not 
common  to  his  fellow  subjects.    The  royal  title  is  simply 

* .  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Bavaria.'     The  ordJi 

of  St.  Hubert  (1444),  with  142  members,  holds  the  firfl 
rank :  that  of  St.  George,  instituted  during  the  Crusade  s 
follows  next  in  precedence;  the  other  orders  are,  that  tf 
Maximilian  Joseoh  (1806).  a  militar>-,  and  of  the  Bavaiiu:: 
crown,  a  civil  order;  of  St.  Michael  (1693).  and  the  ordtr 
founded  by  the  present  king  in  1827  for  the  faithful  div 
change  of  civil  or  military  duties  after  a  service  of  fifty  years. 

Manu/actures.^ln  Bavaria,  as  in  many  other  Genum 
states,  the  profits  arisinj;  from  vast  establishments,  and  l':o 
concentration  of  productive  powers,  are  comparatively  un- 
known; manufacturing  industry  is  mostly  diffused  o\er* 
multitude  of  adventures  on  a  small  scale.  Bavaria  is  alvj 
essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  hence  the  deficient 
supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That  of 
linens,  for  instance,  which  is  the  chief,  is  not  confined  to  s 
few  large  establishments,  but  is  scattered  ovfcr  the  whole 
state,  and  in  many  districts  the  agricultural  populaitou 
partly  maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen.  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  articles  made  are  of  the  coarser  descriptions; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  the  produce  of  the  Upp*  r 
Main  (where  upwards  of  7000  weavers  and  1000  apprentice* 
are  employed  upon  thera),  and  of  tlic  Upoer  and  Lov^ct 
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Danube.  The  finer  sorts,  |iarticularly  damaalc,  are  inferior 
butli  in  texture  and  finish  to  the  Saxon  or  Silesian ;  still  the 
quantity  exported  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  by  about 
12,000/.  a  year.  Linen-yarn  is  also  spun  in  some  districts, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  cniefly  for  exportation. 
The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  worsted  hose  is  carriecl 
on  principally  in  the  circles  of  the  Regen,  Danubes  and 
Mains,  the  finest  being  produced  in  Ansbach,  Baireuth, 
Lindau,  Munich,  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not 
curried  on  in  large  factories.  The  supply  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  amounted  to  40,000/.  per 
annum.  There  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  domestic  sup- 
))ly  of  manufactured  cottons ;  the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
however,  is  gradually  increasing  in  many  quarters,  and  ad- 
ditions are  constantly  making  to  the  number  of  spinning- 
mills.  The  districts  about  Augsburg,  Kaufbeueren,  and  Hof 
are  the  most  important  seats  of  this  branch  of  Bavarian  in- 
dustry, and  numbers  are  also  employed  in  hand-spinning. 
The  yearly  importation  of  cotton  goods  is  still  said  to  be 
100,000/.,  and  that  of  cotton  yams  to  be  51,000/.  more  in 
value  than  the  exportation.  The  leather  manufactoiics  are 
of  considerable  importance,  but  mostly  carried  on  by  num- 
bers of  small  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  minor  towns 
in  the  cbrclesof  the  Retzat,  Isar,  Upper  and  Lower  Danubes, 
and  of  the  Rhine.  Bavarian  calf-skins  are  in  gi-eat  repute 
and  largely  exported,  but  sole  leathers  are  not  produced  in 
sudicient  quantity  for  the  home  demand.  Between  the  years 
1819  and  1824,  the  yearly  value  of  the  leather  exported 
(20,306  cwt.)  rose  to  58,640/.,  and  that  of  the  same  article 
imported  (17,133  cwt.)  to  49,260/.  The  supply  of  paper,  of 
which  Aschafienburg,  Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Augsburg,  and 
Schwabach  furnish  many  fancy  sorts,  is  beyond  the  domestic 
consumption ;  though  the  usual  descriptions  are  indifferent, 
there  are  still  about  2800  cwts.  exported  to  the  value  of  about 
7v()0L  The  number  of  paper  mills  is  150,  of  which  29  are 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  25  in  the  I^wer  Main,  27 
in  the  Rhine,  and  23  in  the  Rcgen.  Schwcinfurt  and 
IMainberg  possess  large  manufactories  of  paper-hangings, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other 
German  states.  Straw-platting  has  increased  considerably 
of  late  years;  even  in  1824  the  exportation  amounted  to 
3312  cwt.  and  16,74  0/.  in  value ;  and  there  are  some  districts, 
such  as  that  of  Weiler  in  the  Isar,  which  gain  between 
3b  00/.  and  4800/.  a  year  by  this  branch  of  industry.  The  45 
glass-houses  in  Bavaria,  of  which  there  are  13  in  each  of 
the  circles  of  the  Regen  and  Lower  Danube,  and  8  in  the 
Upper  Main,  produce  window- glass,  bottles,  and  other  ordi- 
nary glass-ware  to  such  an  amount,  that  the  exports  ex- 
coed  the  imports  above  19,000  cwt.  and  55,000/.  in  value. 
In  the  finer  sorts  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  tven  the  French  or  Bohemian.  The  number  of 
works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking-glasses  is  up- 
wards of  100;  they  cxjwrt  on  an  average  11,700  cwt.  of  the 
nrticlo  in  a  finished,  and  5100  cwt.  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Bamberg,  and  Augsburg  are  the  prin- 
cipal scats  of  this  manufacture.  The  whole  value  of  the 
glass  exported  is  upwards  of  100,000/.  per  annum.  No  op- 
tical instruments  made  on  the  Continent  are  more  highly 
valued  than  those  made  by  Utzschneider  and  Frauen- 
hot'er's  estabhshment  at  Munich.  The  manufacture  of 
articles  in  wood,  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  ma- 
nipulation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There 
are  nearly  2000  sawing-milis  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation 
of  boards,  deals,  and  latlis ;  and  almost  as  many  families 
arc  wholly  supported  in  Ammergau  and  Berchtesgaden  by 
the  manufacture  of  articles  in  canned  wood,  some  of  which 
arc  very  beautiful.  There  are  nine  porcelain  manufactories  at 
w  ork  ;  that  at  Nymphcnburg.  not  far  from  Munich,  produces 
china  which  may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  earthenware  manufactories  is  14,  but  the 
articles  which  they  make  are  inferior  to  the  English  in 
strength  and  finish.  The  Bavarian  crucibles  are  in  much 
request;  and  the  potteries  employ  nearly  2000  master-work- 
men, besides  labourers,  &c.  Of  slate-works  there  are  above 
,3.'>0.  The  working  of  the  metals  chiefly  consists  in  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needles, 
the  export  of  which  is  considerable.  Schwabach  alone  pro- 
duces annually  140,000,000  sewing,  and  above  300,000 
knitiinjx  needles.  There  is  a  manufiictory  of  arms  at  Am- 
beru'  which  supplies  the  army.  The  gold  and  silver-smiths 
of  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg,  are  in 


great  repute.  Fire-arms,  fowling-pieces,  8cc.,  employ  167 
workmen  at  Burglingienfeld  and  Ncustadt.  Nuremberg  is 
celebrated  for  its  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Augsburg  pos- 
sess cannon  and  other  foundries.  Fiirth  contains  many 
beaters  of  ^old  and  siU'er,  &c.,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and 
silver  for  gilding  and  plating  to  most  European  markets. 
The  brewing  of  beer,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
branch  of  manufacture  in  Bavaria,  employs  upwards  of 
6000  establishments,  or  taxed  brewers,  by  whom  more 
than  9,300,000  aulms  (95,790,000  gallons)  of  beer  are 
made,  and  more  than  980,000  Bavarian  bushels  (759,500 
quarters)  of  malt  are  consumed.  A  very  favourable  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  national  industry  by  the  institution 
of  the  Polytechnic  Society  at  Munich  in  181G:  its  mem- 
bers consist  of  operatives,  men  of  science,  and  official  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  its  principal  object 
is  to  afibrd  instruction,  in  their  nispective  branches,  to 
mechanics  and  other  work-people.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
domestic  products  and  manufactures,  and  an  award  of  prizes, 
form  part  of  its  plan.  Similar  societies  exist  in  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  other  towns.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  likewise  established  mechanics'  schools  (Gewerbs- 
Schulen)  in  most  of  the  larger  places ;  and  there  are  va- 
rious other  institutions  in  Munich,  Bamberg,  Augsburg. 
Ralisbon,  Fiirth,  Passau,  Nuremberg,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
for  fhe  promotion  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  royal 
decree  of  the  25th  September,  1825,  which  granted  full 
liberty  to  individual  skill  and  industry,  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  tyranny  of  corporate  monopolies ;  but,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  decree  has  not  hitherto  come 
into  full  operation. 

Trade. — Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  its  trade 
is  greatly  favoured  by  its  geographical  position,  which  has 
rendered  it  in  some  degree  a  central  point  between  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  a 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  west  and  east  of  Europe. 
This  advantage  is  increased  by  its  natural  productiveness, 
and  by  the  navigable  lines  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main,  and 
other  streams,  over  which  above  1600  larger  and  smaller 
bridges  have  been  thrown ;  as  well  as  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion which  the  government  has  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
thaintenance  and  multiplication  of  public  roads,  the  length 
of  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  5500  miles.  The 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  which  have  thrown  the  markets  of 
many  neighbouring  states  open  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Bavarians,  have  also  given  an  additional  sti- 
mulus to  their  commercial  activity.  Though  an  agricul- 
tural state,  the  export  of  its  wrought  produce  and  manu- 
factures exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by  more 
than  one-half;  a  strong  proof,  observes  Von  StBehlen,  that 
the  mechanical  industry  of  the  country  is  more  advanced 
than  its  agricultural.  The  system  of  duties  has  been  placed 
on  a  liberal  footing ;  great  facilities  are  given  to  importation, 
and  scarcely  any  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  expor 
tations.  Salt  is  the  only  article  the  introduction  of  which 
is  wholly  prohibited;  and  most  articles  imported  from 
countries  with  which  commercial  treaties  have  been  formed 
are  treated  on  the  same  terms  as  native  products,  with  re- 
ference to  internal  duties  or  excise  imposts.  In  the  list  of 
duties,  which  for  the  period  1832 — 1837,  are  taken  at  a 
yearly  average  of  178,790/.,  we  may  instance  foreign  wines 
and  liqueurs,  which  pay  10  florins  per  100  tons;  silks  60 
florins  per  cwt. ;  china  40  florins ;  Tegetable  oils  10  florins  ; 
colfee  1 5  florins ;  sugar  12  florins,  &c.  The  transit  trade  has 
latterly  declined,  though  it  is  still  estimated  to  leave  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  profit  in  the  country :  the  lines 
which  it  takes  are,  from  Saxony  into  Switzerland ;  from  tbe 
northern  states  of  Germany,  through  Ratisbon,  and  thence  by 
the  Danube  into  Austria;  from Strasburg  into  Saxony;  from 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine  into  Italy ;  and  from  Frankfort 
into  Austria ;  and  the  places  through  which  it  passes  are 
Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  Hof,  Nurem- 
berg, Marksteft,  and  some  minor  towns.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  giain,  about  380,000  quarters,  in  value 
about  750,000/. ;  salt;  timber,  of  which  about  48,000/.  from 
the  Upper  Main  alone ;  potashes,  whereof  1 7  0  tons  to  France; 
fruit;  liquorice-root,  of  which  the  Upper  Main  exporU 
1 7,000  lbs.  to  Austria ;  seed ;  hops ;  cattle,  the  whole  export 
of  which  amounts  to  10,000  heads  of  oxen,  and  200,000 
sheep  and  swine:  fish;  flax,  500  tons;  yarn  and  coarse 
linens,  of  which  the  circle  of  the  Regen  supolics  to  the 
extent  of  50.000/.  in  value;  glass;  leather;  Nuremberg, 
Fiirth,  and  Berchtesgaden  light  fabrics,  beer,  &c.     The 
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imports  are  prinoipally  wines ;  oottoD,  430,000  llis. ;  eoflee, 
1700  tons;  sugar,  80,000  cwt. ;  rice,  8000  cwt. ;  tobacco, 
10,000  owt;  drugs,  5000 cwt;  sea-fish,  5200  cwt;  copper, 
410  tons;  oil,  12,000  cwt;  hides  and  skins,  660,000  lbs.; 
hemp  and  flax,  750  tons ;  silk  and  silk  goods,  230,000/. ; 
woollens,  93,000/. ;  lead,  1 75  tons ;  furs,  honey,  and  cheese. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  at  about 
3,350,000/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  3,250,000/.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  relative  proportion  of  raw  native 
produce  exported  is  said  to  be  about  700,000/.,  and  of  manu- 
factures, inclusive  of  salt,  1,150,000/. 

History. — Our  accounts  of  the  antient  Celtic  Boii  are  few 
and  of  little  importance.  If  tradition,  however,  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, they  migrated  from  Gaul  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after 
subduing  the  native  inhabitants,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christian  flsra.  Shortly  before  this  last  epoch  the  land  of  the 
BoLi  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  present  territory  of  Bavaria  became  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  Vindclicia,  durine  Uie 
following  1 50  years.  In  the  second  century,  when  the  North 
poured  down  its  barbarians  upon  the  South,  there  was  no 
country  in  Germany  which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely 
than  the  laud  of  the  Boii ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  long 
kept  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery  by  a  con3tant 
succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen tunes,  the  Heruli,  Marco- 
nianni,  Thurinjii,  and  other  tribes,  established  themselves 
permanently  in*  Noricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the 
Bavaria  of  the  present  day,  adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii, 
and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  abandon  their  native 
language  and  customs  for  those  of  the  German  race.  The 
country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
-since  been  corrupted  into  Baiern  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  empire,  Bavaria  became  a  vassal  of 
the  Ostrogothic  empire,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  that  of  the 
Franks,  whoso  yoke  however  was  so  easy  that  the  people 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  dukes  out  of  the  patri- 
cian line  of  the  Agilolfingers.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  250  years,  were  so  little  dependent 
upon  their  foreign  masters,  that  they  exercised  every  prero- 
gative of  sovereignty  except  the  right  of  making  laws  and 
alienating  lands,  which  were  acts  that  required  the  sanction 
of  a  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of  priests,  counts,  judges, 
and  elders  of  the  people.  Thassilo,  the  last  duke  of  the 
Agilolfingian  line,  was,  in  the  year  783,  compelled  to  submit 
to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  From 
this  time,  which  was  at  the  close  of  ;lie  eighth  century, 
tlie  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  the  country 
by  their  lieutenants,  who  were  dukes  or  counts  taken  from 
various  families.  In  1070  it  passed,  by  imperial  grant  into 
the  possession  of  the  Guelphs ;  and  in  1 1 60,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
it  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  to  Otho,  Count 
of  Wittelsbach,  a  native  prince,  firom  whom  the  present 
king  is  descended.  One  of  the  most  important  acqui- 
sitions subsequently  made  was  that  of  the  earldom  of  the 
Uhetiish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
invested  this  family  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  after- 
wards divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times, 
Until  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fullv  severed  from  the 
Upper  and  Rhenish  Palatinates  in  1329.  Several  other  par- 
titions ensued.  In  1507  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the 
royal  family  was  introduced,  and  finally  received  as  the  law 
of  the  land  in  1573.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not  only  re- 
cognised the  title  of  the  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in 
162 J,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1623. 
Upon  the  extinction  of  the  direct  Wittelbach  line  in  the 
person  of  Maximilian  Joseph  III.  in  1 777,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, Charles  Theodore,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
ceded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  containing  an  area  of  840 
square  miles,  to  Austria;  but  by  adding  his  patrimonial 
posvsssions  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  Juiiers  and 
Berg)  to  the  Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial 
extent  to  upwards  of  21,000  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion to  2,384,000.  To  these  acquisitions  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  m  18ui  added  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  the  re-settlement  of  Germany,  two  years  after- 
1^  anis.  deprived  Bavaiia  of  the  palatinate  on  the  right  bank, 


to  the  extent  of  about  4620  square  mites,  while  it  transferred 
to  it  in  exchange  6720  square  miles,  including  the  dissolved 
bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg.  and  Frei- 
singen,  parts  of  the  domains  of  Eichstiidt  and  Passau,  &r. 
The  treaty  of  Pressburg,  which  raised  the  electorate  to  tL*.- 
rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1805,  transferred  certain  possession > 
of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown,  among  which  were  several 
districts  in  Swabia,  the  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Brixen,  ami 
Trent,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Lindau,  &c.  Tiic 
additions  thus  made  were  about  12,180  square  miles,  from 
which,  however,  a  deduction  of  about  2040  is  to  be  made  t\x 
the  abandonment  of  the  Wiirzburg  territory. 

All  these  changes  and  accessions  increased  the  area  <-{ 
Bavaria,  in  1806,  to  nearly  3I,5U0  square  miles.  In  tUt 
same  year,  Bavaria  relinquished  the  duchy  of  Berg  in  ex- 
change for  the  margraviate  of  Ansbach.  became  a  memUr 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  the  city  of 
Nuremberg,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  terri- 
tories of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to 
Wiirtemberg.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809,  the  Bava- 
rian dominions  attained  the  greatest  extent  of  territ'.n* 
which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequences  d 
this  treaty  was,  that,  upon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrul 
to  the  Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whole 
of  Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  the  Austrian  circle  of  the  Inr, 
and  part  of  that  of  the  Hausruck,  Baireuth,  and  Ratisbon. 
by  which  exchange  her  possessions  were  increased  to  aKiut 
35,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Ntei 
in  1 81 2,  tne  settlement  with  Austria  on  the  1 9th  June,  1 8 !  -1. 
and  the  negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  thj 
14  th  of  April,  1816,  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyn!. 
Vorarlberg,  the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck.  and 
those  portions  of  Salzburg  which  lie  to  the  east  of  tiie 
Salzach  and  Saale.  Bavaria  received  in  return  WiirzbuTur. 
and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  He&»e,  of 
Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate.  Spires,  hLf. 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  French  departments  of 
Donnersberg,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.) 

The  following  nobles  have  sei^norial  domains  within 
the  Bavarian  dominions,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
1500  sc^uare  miles : — The  Princes  of  Eichstiidt,  Schwarzen- 
berg,  l<ugger-Babenhausen,  Leinin^n-Amorbach,  Lowen- 
stein-Rosenberg,  Lowenstein-FrcucLenberg,  Ottingen-CH- 
tin  gen,  Ottingen-Wallerstein,  Hohenlohe,  Schillingsflirst, 
Thum-and-Taxis,  and  Estcrhazy,  besides  tlurteen  counts. 

The  first  King  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph^  wLi 
assumed  the  royal  dignity  on  the  1st  of  January,  1806,  ai  I 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  Charles  Augustus  L,  t!:^ 
present  king,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1825. 

(Rudhardt's  Slate  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria^  /mn 
official  sources ;  Liechtenstem's  History  and  Staiistirjf  of 
Bavaria  ;  Von  St  Behlen's  History,  Statistics,  ^-cof  rh 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria;  Von  Schlieben's  Bavaria;  Cpui- 
merer ;  Hassel ;  Stein ;  Horschelmann  ;  Malchus ;  Wt  si- 
eurieder;  Eisenmann,  &c.) 

BAVAY,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Nord.  in 
France,  l)etween  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge,  134  niile^ 
N.E.  of  Paris,  through  St.  Quentin  and  Landrecies,  5'JP  \^' 
N.  lat.,  3°47'E.  long. 

This  place,  though  now  decayed,  was  once  of  considerahle 
importance ;  and,  under  the  name  Bagacum,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  who  made  dr. 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Julius  Ciesar.  It< 
importance  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  from  springs  in  the  village  of  Flor^sies,  distant  l  o 
or  1 1  miles.  Bavav  is  at  the  j  unction  of  several  Roman  way» 
which  traversed  the  surrounding  country;  these  roads  led 
respectively  from  Bagacum  to  Turnacum  OToumay),  to  Ca- 
maracum  (Cambray),  to  Durocortum  or  Remi  (Reims),  arU 
to  Atuatucaor  Tungri  (Toneres):  another  road,  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Cfmush  ae  Brunehaut  (bei»ause  impaired 
by  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia),  afforded  a  oommunica- 
tion  from  Bagacum  to  the  road  frcm  Samarobrixii  (Amiens), 
to  Augusta  Veromanduorum  (St.  Quentin) ;  and  a  sixdi  led 
from  Bagacum,  in  the  direction  of  Mens  and  Antwerp.  In 
the  Encyclop.  Methodique^  a  seventh  road  is  mentioned, 
leading  to  Augusta  Trevirorum,  or  Treves,  but  D^Anville 
does  not  notice  this,  nor  is  it  marked  in  his  map ;  though 
the  existence  of  a  seventh  road  seems  to  bo  implied  by  tDe 
seven  faces  of  the  stone  mentioned  below.    Bagacum  lust 
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liji  iinps  uT  twtii^  n*  iiie  jzLr-nsvsf  uiwfyiiriiiBd.  lie  re- 1 
«qiiii«ft  iiw  jsiAsmMOOiL  caiOiz*  lUAdsr  tUr  cnsduci  vi  Mr.  ' 
1"  nntoi  ^mwubs^  %  casr}'vaai  td  Mooe  txj/eitritr.  wix»  ca-  | 

mtjm    tlulIkU^   llfiliJtflSIKS:  XL   Hi*  rCbCTL*   rr»Q  T.g.      Wi^jC  I 

minuitSft  tn  a  I'mfttiiuiua.  Ir-nc  lit*  inaid.  lij.  Wj(cL«te&d. 
V  tn  im  lurtmifc  ic  'smibi.    Tut  tr-uycl-  feUig-Liw  ia  a  va.*, 

)<M«iitjf .' II  inr-jjt  »ai-i. -rsi*  m..:**  fit  to  r.oi ••  Ai>'.t  ii-u*  of 

n*<iutii*H.  i:.fc  «:^...-»  n.-t-  k  '>v.t:i:  i-uti.i.  i>f.erlv  i»e  arst.n 
c  tmft  Ir.'^ii  iii*?a*-  Hvix-t  L»t  v».:.t  to  L'.^:,  Ian.  L^fc  re- 
itri'^u*  V  ;'.-**'  •  'i*  '»*^*'  Oi»j>*';*t^»*?d  -*}  itit  v'.*»'-.»iiu  of  B^'^r-^'* 
J*^*'i'^\  *.  '  -t  k  i?*^^  A'i  -ftfi,  iii^  oilier  ruik*  ol  l:.*'^ 
i.  :rd-     Sj"iit  i*'.oi>t  «JL*':.  1.V  r«i.u  *:'fr  h^  rflurij  iij^t'L.m*d 
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cdilmibje.      Hit  pjfi«]irr>^ 

Wikererer  be  veoi,  Urre 
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M  p:  Jisur  Jfj*  «-  :j«*  t   :l  ;*  t  tJ 
»;.  i*  •-  b^  a.  V.-d  t;  I 

#Yyn«y>ra.Lf^n.  H«  a::-  rd  for  wi.r.a:}  n  t-j  liir  t*»-hyp  of 
W<fr«r*^fcT.  arid  ---f-  :Wi  it,  tvc.t  .tr  'B:'.b  a  vh  kiItl;  -I'/r's 
l*cro%«>,  a»  f-c  h-.'i  i.r'v.-r.if  1  i:.e  iua.-Urr*^..:)  oi  ll  e  free 
irrmmfr  ar-»CiV''/l  at  D^o.t-y, juAt  l^eii  fc;-.:.'k-I  h\  hi*  fnenl 
M  f .  YUej  of  Sur-  r  br;  1  ire.  H  c  w  a  *  t  jr.  a  i  --u  1.1}  -!  h  ree  %  t :  re 
of  tee,  au'l  at  U,i»  tunc  cr.tcna.i.el  i.o  wrn.;!'-*  <.n  W)c 
aubject  of  conffrrnitr,  hi"v::./  n'.-'.er  c\-i:.:  :ed  rit.i  a'ly 
nicety  the  pround*  of  MjW'npt.  n.  Il:-  a:i.'*:i;.-n,  h.^e^er, 
was  speedily  dmvn  to  iho  dcb..t>.*:yic  p  i:.i»  of  the  c-ntrj-  I 
¥cr*y;  but,  it  first,  the  biUer  tune  oi  ihe  No:ic*  nform.^ls  ! 
gave  him  an  unfavourable  i  in  pre*  a  ion  of  ll:«-ir  r  ha  racier. 
though  he  admired  their  ferment  piety,  and  their  eneri^eiic 
efforts  to  stem  the  moral  corruption  of  the  times.  There 
was  much  in  his  own  %'iews  and  temperament  uhich  cor- 
responded with  theirs;  but  it  required  tirac  and  circum- 
stances to  develop  the  tendencies  uf  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  Baxter  removed  from  Dudley 
to  Bridgenorth,  where  be  acted  as  assistant  to  the  clergy- 
man. A  release  from  his  school  enga<;cments  must,  to 
such  a  mind  as  Baxter's,  intent  upon  pastoral  duties,  have 
appeared  a  sutticicnt  inducement  for  the  change,  but,  in  the 
then  state  of  hi»  feelings,  it  was  of  still  greater  moment  to 
him  to  )je  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  renew 
his  subscription.  Bridgenorth  is  the  centre  of  a  little  dis- 
trict comprising  six  parishes,  exempt  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  except  a  triennial  visitation  from  the  arch- 
bishop. Here  he  expected  to  perform  the  humble  duties  of 
a  curate  without  obstruction,  happy  in  the  society  of  a  col- 
league whoso  views  harmonized  with  his  own,  and  still 
happier  in  having  a  wide  field  for  his  exertions.  But  his 
hopes  were  soon  frustrated  by  the  *  et  cetera  oath/  as  it  was 
called,  which  enjoined  all  who  had  taken  orders  to  swear 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monial or  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Baxter, 
any  more  tban  his  brother  clerg}man  at  Bridgenorth, 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe  the  terms  of  this  oath,  for 
a  complaint  was  laid  agatnst  them  for  non-compliance  with 
the  ritual  in  various  particulars. 

Baxter  left  Bridgenorth  aAer  a  residence  of  one  year  and 
nine  months,  on  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  the  pa- 
rishioners (1G40)  to  become  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the 
parish  church  in  Kidderminster,  the  vicar  having  agreed,  in 
order  to  settle  disputes,  to  allow  60/.  per  annum  to  a  curate 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  living  was  afterwards  seques- 
tered, the  townsmen  collected  the  tithes,  paid  Baxter  and 
Baxter  s  curate,  and  gave  the  vicar  40/.  per  annum.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Baxter  settled  at  Kidderrain- 
ater  were  favourable  to  his  views;  but  it  was  not  without 
considerable  opposition  from  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  vices  he  publicly  reproved,  that  he  carried 
some  of  hit  reforms  into  effect.  Not  satisfied  with  cor- 
wtin^^  the  more  flagrant  offences  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
»  Tuited  them  At  their  houses,  became  acquainted  with 
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Durmg  the  crril  vars  U  thA  Bcnoi  Baxter  hAa  a  p>— 

d'jo  i<T  wiuch  be  was  roczkeriM  wuk  both  the  cfpoa/e 
partieJ  ia  tbe  Asite,  asd  itt  «as  tbe  parting  of  u^ihtz. 
His  altarhiLtnt  to  monarcbT  was  weL  kBowa.  tbocr:-  :. « 
aditCTesMse  to  the rci} aiii;t  party  aa»  uot  Mtctitamz  wluje  t  .s 
deep  fclreaxi:*  of  perl  ^  jns  feeliii^  vhich  raa  tfarooeh  the  c-  a- 
** er&jiXion  of  the  parli^mentanaxis dimr  bi«  sympathies  to  t::  u 
t-jQe.  Ttke  tmdi&zuised  refpert  paid  by  him  to  the  charar:^r 
of  feiome  of  tbe  pGri::n<s  made  hua  and  many  cichers,  « i^i 
vere  hiixctrtly  altar  besd  to  the  cnrvn,  tbe  obwcis  of  jealccsr 
aii'i  per««cui:-.n.  A  clamcn?  vas  raised  against  them,  ai.! 
tlic  rabl>,  -ahsbe  excesses  had  been  cbeckfd  bj  him.  vere 
iszzvT  eL.'juzli  to  beocme  the  trumpelen  cf  tbe  chinr?, 
l>*,^T.z  one  of  iheie  ebiilL*^oos  of  party  exdfeasent,  Baxtf  r 
^'.ttul  a  ftrsr  <la}s  in  tbe  piriiamectaryarmy.aad  wa»  prvarh 
iL.::  v.i^ir.  souifi  of  the  cannon  irben  the  memorable  bat:  e 
mni  ijMii'Lt  at  EdL*e  HilL  His  fhciidis  not  oansiderinir  it 
safe  f .T  L::n  to  return  to  Ki^Hcrminster,  he  retired  to  t.>- 
\eDtry,  where  he  lived  ixro  5  cars,  preachin*  regularif  ij 
ibe  j.'sriiacsentary  ^Lrrison  and  to  the  it.i:;;bitant£.  Alter 
ihe  battle  of  Naaeby,  111  1643.  he  pa?»ed  a  nisfht  00  a\i«  t  tj 
fc-jajc  fr.ends  in  Cr*>mveli's  anuy.  a  eiminiitanre  which  1'  i 
It  the  chapla^n<-y  of  Colviiei  \Vhaht>*s  re::imeiit  be.*  » 
ofienid  to  hiiQ.  mliich,  after  con^ull:n<;  his  fneuds  atCo\rn- 
try»  Le  T^rr^i'it-l.  In  lb:*  canarity  he  «a*  present  at  tl:c 
tak.;r.2  ol  Bn'ijewater,  l:ie  feii*^e&  of  Kseicr,  Bristol.  i:»i 
Wurrt'-ter.  h\  Cu'.'jiiels  Whaliev  and  Kain>bofo\  He  I'M 
no  o:  •'' r*-.:ii!y  rf  o.-deraling  tbe  temper  of  lite  ch:M- 
]/i  111  •  !*  i.te  C'  :ri::..»nv.eallh.  and  of  re>Lnunin«;  them  wiihij 
the  Ir.iiu  !;»  oi  retLron ;  but  a^  it  was  known  that  the  check 
pioceedeil  frjm  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  alter. or 
objects  of  il:e  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  received. 
Among  the  &ol«J.ery  be  laboured  aith  unceasing  ardour  to 
Jifi'i:se  a  better  sprit,  and  to  correct  those  sectarian  em>'-s 
as  he  couMdcrcd  them.— anabaptism,  antinomianism,  and 
separati^m  uu-lusive — \rbich  in  his  view  were  so  productive 
of  disputes  and  aniraoity. 

Afier  his  n^coverv  f/om  an  illness,  which  compelled  hia 
to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at  Kiduermin>t».  r. 
exerting  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  moderate  contl.ct- 
ing  opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom  Baxter  mijht 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake  of  peace  they  yielded 
to  an  authority  which  they  condemned  as  a  usurpation, 
but  nothing  could  purchase  their  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  it  had  bi*en  attained  and  was  supported 
In  open  conference,  Baxter  did  not  scruple  to  denounce 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion ;  though  he  afterwards  doubted  if  he  was  right  in  op- 
posing him  so  strongly.  (See  Baxter's  Penitent  Confetsinnt 
quoted  in  Onne.)  The  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his 
countenance  to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable,  and 
accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  ntvcure  iL  At  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  his  noble  frienas,  he  once  preached 
before  the  Protector,  who  afterwards  invited  him  to  an  inter- 
view, and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  htm  to  the  political 
changes  that  had  taken  place;  but  the  preacher  was  uncon- 
vinc^  by  his  arguments,  and  boldly  told  him  that  *  the 
honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  antient  monarchy  to  be 
a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil.'  The  necessity  of  any  altemti*  n 
in  the  government  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  ha 
comprehension.  He  looked  with  a  single  eye  to  thediffusn^a 
of  a  deeper  spirit  of  religion  by  means  of  a  purified  establish- 
ment, beyond  which  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  his  ne«s 
or  lending  his  sanction. 

In  the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  this  time  <»  th^ 
subject  of  episcopal  ordination,  Baxter  took  the  side  of  t:  c 
Presbyterians  in  denying  its  necessity.  Witli  them,  tou,  h^ 
agrec<l  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church  go^cmment. 
He  dissented  from  them  in  their  condemnation  of  episcopac> 
OS  unlawful.  On  their  great  principle,  viz.  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of  faith  and  c<  n- 
duct»  he  wavered  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  adopted  it  t& 
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Johnson  afterwards  applied  to  Goldsmitli : '  be  has  cultivated 
every  subject  whicb  he  has  handled  ;*  and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
said,  that  *  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  and 
his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted/  Baxter  left  behind 
him  a  Narrative  qf  the  most  Memorable  Passages  of  his 
lAfe  and  Dimes,  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume 
after  his  death  (169G)  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Matthew 
Sylvester,  under  the  title  Reliquitc  BaxieriaruB,  It  is  here 
that  we  find  that  review  of  his  reli^ous  opinions  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (See  Coleridge's  ^to^rapAta  Lt/^arf a.)  Calamy's 
Life  of  Baxter  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work,  which 
abounds  in  notices  of  the  men,  the  transactions,  the  habits, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  stirring  period  in  which  he  lived. 

There  are  a  few  poems  by  Baxter,  not  long  ago  published 
in  a  small  volume.  His  World  of  Spirits  has  been  lately 
reprinted. 

BAXTERIANS,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  those  who 
adopt  the  theological  system  of  Richard  Baxter.  The  name 
is  now  almost  extinct ;  but  Baxterianism  is  still  the  resting 
place  of  many  who  do  not  approve  of  the  extremes  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  Baxterians  haidly  ever  attained  the  rank  of 
a  separate  denomination,  even  when  they  were  most  nume- 
rous ;  and  they  are  now  completely  scattered  among  different 
communions.  Their  writings  are  most  popular  among  the 
ortliodox  dissenters. 

Baxterianism  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  reconciles  the  two  schemes.  It  only  connects  them  by 
showing  that  portions  from  each  may  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  each  other.  Hence  it  would  be  more  properly  described 
as  a  system  of  theology  framed  out  of  the  systems  of  Calvin 
and  Arminius,  and  becoming  itself  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween them.  Its  chief  merit  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  groce  with 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  The  Baxterians  profess 
to  believe  that  a  certain  number,  determined  upon  in  the 
divine  counsels,  are  elected  to  salvation  without  respect  to 
their  good  works.  To  this  extent  they  receive  the  doctrine 
of  effectual  calling.  But  to  make  their  view  of  the  opera- 
tion and  comprehensivenesa  of  divine  favour  complete,  they 
contend  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  are  placed 
in  a  condition  for  securing  their  own  salvation.  Hence  they 
tliink  with  Calvin  that  Christ  died  in  a  special  manner  for 
the  elect ;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  all  others  who 
oome  within  the  light  of  the  gospel.  The  Calvinistic  tenet 
of  reprobation  forms  no  part  of  their  system. 

The  grounds  on  which  Baxter  contended  that  the  death 
of  Christ  put  all  men  in  a  state  of  salvation  are  briefly  these : 
— 1st,  Because  Christ  assumed  the  human  nature  and  bore 
the  sins  of  the  human  race ;  2dly,  Because  pardon  and  life 
were  offered  to  all  mankind  on'condition  of  acceptance, — 
'  Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;*  and,  3dl y.  Because 
it  is  not  to  the  elect  alone,  but  to  all  men,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  gospel  are  proclaimed. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  learned  divines  of  this  school 
prove  the  elect  to  have  a  superior  interest  in  the  death  of 
Christ  over  the  non -elect,  are  deeply  tinctured  with  that 
met;iphysical  subtlety  of  which  Bishop  Burnet  complains 
as  the  great  blemish  of  Baxter^s  writings.  The  hypothesis, 
in  a  few  words,  may  be  thus  stated :  that  Christ  has  made 
a  conditional  gift  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  his  death 
to  all  mankind ;  but  to  the  elect  the  gift  is  absolute  and 
irreversible ;  from  which  he  draws  the  inference  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  possession  of  these  advantages 
was  decreed  to  the  few,  yet  conditionally  the  benefit  was 
extended  to  all. 

The  Baxterians  are  greatly  opposed  to  Antinomianism. 
Faith  without  works  they  hold  to  be  an  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  tenet.  Several  of  the  minor  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism are  adopted  in  a  modified  sense,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  justification  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
They  advocate  the  certainty  of  perseverance,  but  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  may  be  lost  by  too  weak  a  degree  of 
saving  grace. 

In  all  the  Baxterian  deviations  from  the  system  of  Cakin 
there  is  a  decided  leaning  to  more  eomptehensive  views. 
Baxter  wat  htmtelf  oppo&M  to  the  narrowing  of  the  terms 
of  salvation,  and  dctigned  to  remove  every  appearance  of 
exclusiTenefts  in  the  operation  of  divine  favour  from  the 
system  which  he  took  so^  paine  to  adjust  and  promulgate. 
The  imt  tminent  divinca  wIm  have  embraoed  these  opinions 


sinoe  the  death  of  their  author  are  Watts  and  Doddridi^e— 
men  who  have  both  illustrated  in  their  works  and  lives  the 
candid  and  amiable  spirit  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

(Calamv's  Abridgment  of  Mr,  Baxters  History  of  hi* 
Ufe  and  Timee,  2nd  edit.  1713.  A  second  volume  coatatns 
an  account  of  other  ministers  deprived  or  silenced  by  the 
Act  of  1662.  In  1727  two  volumes  ot  Continuation  were 
published.  Baxter's  Catholic  Theology;  Buck's  Theolo- 
gical  Dictionary,) 

BAY  ibahia,  Portuguese,  Spanish ;  baia,  Italian ;  6a/^ 
French ;  meerbasen^  German),  is  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of 
such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the  part  nearest  the  open 
sea,  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into  the  rnai^ 
land.  According  to  this  definition  the  terra  is  rightly  ap- 
plied to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Cnei>ape:ik 
Bay,  and  Botany  Bay;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  whi':-.> 
the  term  gulf  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate.  Th.« 
latter  term  properly  implies  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  >»i;u- 
out  any  or  with  only  little  diminution  in  breadth,  ente:i 
very  deeply  into  the  main  land,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  thit 
description  are  called,  in  Scotland,  firlhst  and  in  Nomay, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  fiords^  in  Iceland  fiordur*. 
According  to  this  definition  we  should  not  say  Baffin's  Bjv. 
but  Baffin's  Gulf.  To  introduce^greater  precision  into  geo- 
graphy, it  would  still  be  necessary  to  distinguish  both  ba\  a 
and  gulfs  from  chse  seas,  by  which  we  understand  extensive 
parts  of  the  sea,  enclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  u:i<l 
united  with  the  ocean  only  by  straits  or  narrow  arms,  lue 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  Bui 
here,  too,  the  common  practice  is  not  exact  We  say  Hu>i- 
son's  Bay  where  we  should  use  the  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  obscn'ation  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexi<  o. 
which  as  well  deserves  the  name  of  sea  as  the  Cariblvjn 
Sea.  Sometimes  also  close  seas  have  received  the  name  <.f 
gulfs,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  SALT.     [See  Salt.] 

BAY  TREE.    [See  Laurus.] 

BAYADEER  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bailadeirj,\ 
Portuguese  word,  which  signifies  a  dancing  woman),  a 
name  given  to  the  regularly  bred  dancing  girls  in  India,  v^\.^ 
are  also  the  regular  prostitutes.  Certain  women  make  it 
their  business  to  select  the  handsomest  girls  they  can  ^lA 
among  the  children  of  tlie  lowest  class  of  people;  ai^l 
after  having  secured  their  beauty  from  the  ravages  of  tl  o 
small-pox  by  inoculation,  carefully  instruct  them  indancinj. 
singing,  and  the  acting  of  small  comedies,  with  the  little  :«vh 
and  manners  which  form  the  accomplished  bayadeer.  T.  e 
system  of  training  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  or  < . .  .t 
years,  and  continues  two  or  three  years.  From  the  ena  f 
this  training  to  the  age  of  seventeen  is  the  professional  \\i: 
of  a  bayadeer.  Towards  its  termination,  their  pcn^.i.  J 
attractions  being  considered  on  the  wane,  they  find  it  e\>^ 
dient  to  transfer  them  to  the  more  contracted  sphere  [ 
the  temples.  Some  are  devoted,  under  a  vow  of  the  \  a- 
rents,  to  the  service  of  the  temples  from  their  birth.  Tl.ev 
are  brought  up  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  and  t;.c 
wages  of  their  exertions  and  their  infamy  enter  the  trea- 
sury of  the  temple  with  which  they  are  connected. 

These  girls  are  generally  introduced  to  any  party  tl...t 
requires  their  attendance,  escorted  by  a  band  of  musiri.)t.«. 
A  native  band  consists  of  instruments  resembling  guitar^ 
and  others  like  clarionets,  with  cymbals  and  kettle-dtum^. 
which  altogether  produce  a  very  wild,  but  not  an  un plea ^...;;. 
and  a  somewhat  melancholy  harmony.  The  women  clan  l' 
and  sing ;  and  when  one  is  desired  to  dance,  she  calls  for  u:(* 
ornaments  of  her  feet,  which  consist  of  silver  chains,  \\\\  a 
she  fastens  on  her  ankles.  Then,  rising  from  the  gruux.l. 
she  arranges  her  dress,  which  generally  consists  of  ab;ut  a 
hundred  yards  of  light  muslin,  which  terminates  in  innu- 
merable folds  at  about  the  swell  of  the  leg ;  and  of  a  slia\.  I 
which  covers  part  of  the  head,  comes  over  the  ithoulderss  at.  i 
falls  in  folds  over  the  petticoat.  The  hair  is  seldom  omj> 
mented,  but  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  close  down  I  y 
the  aid  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  improves  its  jet  and  gWv 
but  communicates  an  unpleasant  odour.  Behind  the  ears  a 
bunch  of  pearls  is  worn  like  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  a  rivz 
is  suspended  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  43 
inserted.  The  ornaments,  however,  are  sometimes  mora  aiid 
sometimes  less  numerous  and  costly  than  this. 

The  dancing  consists  in  a  certain  methodical  kicking  d 
the  right  foot,  which  causes  the  chains  on  the  ankles  to  jingle 
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The  command-in-chief  was  intrusted  to  Bonniv^t,  \rhose 
only  qualification  was  ]>crsonal  courage.  After  vaiiouB 
movemcnU  and  partial  successes,  Bonn i vet  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  strong  entrenchments  at  Biagrosso,  and 
move  nearer  to  the  Alps,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements 
from  Switzerland.  He  was  pursued  by  the  imperial  forces, 
who  attacked  his  rear  with  great  fury  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Scsia.  Bonnivet,  while  displaying  much 
valour  in  rallying  his  troops,  was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a 
ball  from  an  arqucbuss.  He  scut  to  Bayard  immediately, 
telling  him  that  the  fate  of  the  army  was  in  his  hands. 
Bayam.  who  had  in  vain  throughout  llie  campaign  remon- 
strated with  Bonnivet  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
replied,  *  It  is  now  too  late,  but  I  commend  my  soul  to  my 
God;  my  lire  belongs  to  my  country.'  He  then  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  men-atarms,  and  kept  the  main* 
6ody  of  the  enemy  occupied  long  enough  to  enable  the 
rest  of  the  French  forces  to  make  good  their  retreat.  While 
thus  engaged  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  ball,  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  He  was  pressed  to  withdraw  from  the 
field,  but  his  answer  was  that  be  had  never  turned  his 
back  upon  an  enemy.  Ho  ordered  himself  to  be  placed 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  his  i^ice  to  the  enemy.  In 
this  situation  he  was  found  by  Bourbon,  who  expressed  his 
regret  at  seeing  him  in  this  condition.  *  *  Pity  not  me,'  said 
the  dying  man,  '  I  die  as  a  mun  of  honour  ought,  in  the 
discharge  of  ray  duty;  they,  indeed,  are  objects  of  pity 
who  fight  against  their  king,  tlieir  country,  and  their 
oath.*  The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  (wo  quote  from 
Robertson's  Charles  K.,book  iii.)  his  admiration  of  Bayard's 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  gallant  enemy  ;  and,  finding  tliat  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him. 
He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  done,  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pes- 
cara ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal 
honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions.  In  Dauphine, 
Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out 
in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it. 

(See  Memoir es  du  Chevalier  de  Bayard,  <$•/;.,  with  notes 
by  Theodore  Godefroy,  and  the  contemporarv  histories ;  also 
Brantome's  works,  and  the  AUmoires  ae  Bellay.) 

BAYAZID  I.,  surnamed  ILDIRIM,  or  *  the  Lightning,' 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  military  achievements,  was 
the  son  of  the  sultan  of  the  Osmans,  Murad  I.  He  was 
born  A.  Heg.  748  (a.  d.  1347),  and  came^^to  the  throne  in 
A.  Heg.  792  (a.  d.  1389),  after  hi ^  father  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Servians  near  Cossowa.  The 
Osman  dominions  at  this  epoch  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates ;  and  Bayazid  at  the  head  of  his  army  was 
almost  incessantly  moving  from  one  extremity  of  his  em- 
pire to  the  other,  to  reduce  his  Mohammedan  neighbours  to 
obedience,  or  to  add  to  his  possessions  by  conquests  from 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.  Bnissa  and  Adrianople 
were  respectively  the  Asiatic  and  European  capitals  of  nis 
dominions,  and  the  erection  of  a  magniflcent  mosque  in  each 
of  them  is  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  that  we  find 
recorded.  *  This  seemingly  pious  act  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  his  behaviour  to  Yacub  his  only  brother,  whom  he  put 
to  death  almost  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne,  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  apprehension  that  the  example  of 
other  Eastern  princes  might  encourage  him  to  rebel,  and 
dispute  Bayazid*s  right  to  the  throne. 

The  conquests  of  the  Osmans  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  of  the  Mohammedan  sera  (the  fourteenth 
after  (Christ),  put  an  end  to  the  Seljukide  dominion  in 
western  Asia,  and  on  its  ruins  several  small  dynasties  had 
sprung  upf  the  principal  of  which  were  that  of  Sinope  and 
Castemuni  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  those 
of  Aidin,  Zarukhan,  and  Kermiyan.  These  dynasties 
Bajf  azid  determined  to  destroy,  and  to  embody  their  terri- 
tories in  his  empire.  Within  the  first  year  after  his  ascend- 
A\%  the  throne  he  had  conquered  Zarukhan,  Aidin,  and  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Anatolia:  nor  did  his  previous 
marriage  (in  a.  n.  1381)  with  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Kcrmivan  prevent  him  from  leading  an  expedition  against 
his  father-in-law,  whom  he  took  prisoner  and  deprived  of 
his  territory.  Bayaxid  ha«l  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
in  subduing  the  principality  of  Caramania,    Timurtash,  his 


general,  had  conquered  part  of  the  country, when  Ald-edd7a 
the  reigning  sovereign,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  and  took 
him  prisoner.  When  this  happened,  Bayazid  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  engaged  in  a  war  with  Stepban,  the 
prince  of  Moldavia,  who  had  been  instigated  by  KcBlurtim 
Bayazid  (i.  e.  'Bayazid  the  Lame*),  a  Musulman  chief  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  invade  Wallachia  and  Yis^ 
sarabia.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Timurtash's  defeat 
Bayazid  hastened  from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  within  a  ve^y 
short  time  subdued  the  whole  of  Caramania,  besides  whi'  Ji 
he  now  added  to  his  empire  the  towns  of  Konia,  AkHltfhr. 
AkseraV,  Larenda,  Siwas  (Sebaste),  Tokat,  and  Kai»a- 
riyah.  Soon  after  he  took  away  the  dominions  of  Kci^tu- 
rum  Bayazid  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  when  Kceturura  (he-l 
Bayazid  allowed  his  son,  Isfendiar,  to  retain  possession  or  It 
of  Sinope. 

The  year  1391  is  remarkable  also  for  the  capture  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  Alashehr(i.  e. 'The  Variegated  City'),  tlic 
last  Greek  town  in  Asia  Minor  that  continued  faithfiil  to  tLe 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  Greek  commander  made  a  vi<;orou» 
resistance  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Bayazid,  and  rejoctf.i 
his  invitation  to  surrender  the  fortress :  while  the  Em  per  >r 
Joannes  and  his  son  Manuel,  then  the  confederates  ol  tl::- 
sultan,  were  actually  assisting  in  the  siege. 

In  1393  Bayazid  undertook  another  expedition  into 
Europe,  in  which  he  took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Saloi.iVi 
and  Yenishehr  (LArissa),  and  for  the  first  time  liesieji.  i 
Constantinople.  He  compelled  the  emperor  to  give  up  b  . 
plan  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  capital  by  new  fortif- 
cations,  and  to  assign  a  separate  suburb  to  the  l^urks  wtih  a 
mosque  and  a  kadhit  or  judge,  of  their  own.  Bayazid  at 
the  same  time  built  the  fort  of  Guzelje,  or  Anatolihissar,  c  n 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosporus,  which  secured  to  liim  xLc 
command  of  that  channel. 

In  1396  Bayazid  gained  an  important  victory  ncnr 
Nicopolis  on  the  Danube  over  an  army  of  a  hundreJ  thou- 
sand Christians,  including  many  of  the  bravest  knights  of 
Franco  and  Crermany,  who  had  assembled  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Sigismond,  the  king  of  Hungary,  to  check  the  fai  tiu : 
progress  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Europe.   The  great,  r 

Eart  of  the  Christian  forces  were  slain  or  driven  into  tl.e 
>anube.  Sigismond  escaped  to  Constantinople.  Sixtv 
thoiisand  Turks  are  stated  to  have  fallen  in  the  same  liatt'e. 
and  when  Bayazid  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  l.'>^>, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  with  t:  c 
exception  of  twenty-four  nobles,  who  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed. This  great  \ictory  was  soon  followed  by  further  con- 
quests in  Greece.  The  Morea  was  taken,  and  in  I3.'r 
(according  to  the  oriental  authorities  quoted  by  M.  v  n 
Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osman-Reiche,  i.  252)  Athens  ft!! 
into  the  power  of  the  Osmans. 

The  dominions  of  Bayazid  and  those  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror  Timur  now  touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourho^ 
of  Erzcrum  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  With 
donbtful  limits  between  the  two  empires,  which  had  never 
been  defined  by  treaty,  a  cause  for  war  between  two  jealou< 
sovereigns  could  not  long  be  wanting.  Timur  had  taken 
possession  of  Siwas  (the  antient  Sebaste),  on  the  Ha1y<, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  ciue* 
of  Western  Asia,  and  had  treated  its  inhabitants  with  great 
cruelty.  Bayazid  was  then  engaged  in  his  European  do- 
minions, which  praventcd  him  from  resenting  this  violation 
of  his  territory.  About  the  same  time  two  Musulman 
princes,  Ahmed  Jelair  and  Kara  Yussuf,  whom  Timur  had 
depri%*ed  of  their  possessions,  fled  for  protection  first  to 
Seifeddin  Barkuk,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently 
to  Bayazid,  who  received  them  with  kindness,  and  mam«*i 
his  son,  Mustafa  Chelebi,  to  a  sister  of  Ahmed  Jelair.  Timor 
sent  two  embassies  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  stir- 
render  of  the  princes ;  but  Bayazid  refused  to  comply,  and, 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  the  princes,  took  pos$«*s$)<«ft 
of  Erzinjan,  a  town  situated  on  the  Euphrates  within  t'i«> 
dominions  of  Timur.  Timur,  who  now  determined  to  ct.r/- 
mence  an  open  war  against  Bavazid,  begun  the  campais.- 
by  taking  Halcb,  Antakia,  and  other  Syrian  towns  th  t 
were  subject  to  the  Osmans.  He  was  nt  Siwas  when  I  ? 
received  m formation  of  the  approach  of  Bayazid  firom  it.e 
west  The  two  sovereigns  at  the  hchd  of  ilseir  nnr.-.*- 
met  in  the  plains  of  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  ant:«..  t 
Galatia.  A  decisive  battle  took  place  (according  to  M.  ^i  / 
Hammer's  calculations  on  the  19th  of  Zolhaj,  A.  Hir 
804,  i.  e.  the  20th  of  July,  a.d.  1401),  in  which  the  Chm..: 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Bayazid  became  a  prisoi^r   a 
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«i4  th9  D»mU),  IB  Bavww,  a  U72.  He  CoOovad  tbe 
prolWM«/m  of  M  adfoeaU  at  Ao^fburi?,  wbciv  be  died  io 
1626,  limviog  hied  e  bachelor  fifty-tbree  yean.  He  waaan 
MUrtfWMUtr,  and  a  diligeiit  iiu|uifer  into  aotiqaiiy.  The 
precediriK  panieulara  are  (or  were)  sUted  in  bia  epiudb.  ia 
Ute  church  of  St  I>omtnic  at  Auipiborg.  (See  Sdiiller* 
(7tf/i«m  $UUatum  Chrutianum,  Aug.  Vind.  1627 ;  or  Ka*t- 
Dcr.  6V«rA.  £<^  Maih.  yoI.  iv.  p.  94.)  Of  hia  hfo  we  can 
And  no  account,  except  in  the  Biographie  UniveruUe^ 
which  feUtci  that  he  was  a  miniaier  of  the  coapd,  whose  seal 
frji  him  into  trouble,  but  who  waa  withal  to  good  an  astro- 
nurnvr,  that  he  waa  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in 
Utfi'i,  With  whom  he  baa  been  confounded  in  thin  strange 
niuttike  w«  cannot  tell,  but  he  himM!lf«  in  the  prelhce  to  his 
chartn.  jiittiDtts  him»clf  for  employing  hia  time  in  raathc' 
lUtttM's.  ho  being  a  lawyer.  There  waa  a  John  Buyer  who 
ptihiinhfxl  various  wurks  between  ICO 2  and  1667,  one  of 
which,  Chtium  vel  Airium  Naiura,  4^-  might  have  con- 
tdinifd  astruuoinv.  Perhaps  Ihts  one  may  have  been  con- 
iwutidud  with  John  B«iycr  of  Augnburg. 

Bayer  hua  iuifnortaUr««?d  his  name,  as  Delambre  remarka, 
at  a  very  choap  rate.  He  published  charts  of  the  atars  in 
1C03,  in  whii'li.  for  the  first  time,  he  distinguished  one  from 
onoth(*r  by  aflUing  letters.  When  Flamsteed  and  others 
ailopttHl  this  practice,  which  has  since  become  universal,  the 
letters  of  Bayer  wero  followed,  which  has  made  his  maps  valu- 
able ;  otherwise  they  are  not  so  good  aa  those  of  Hevelius. 

The  first  edition  of  Bayer's  maps  waa  published  at  Auga- 
burg  in  Seplemberi  1603,  with  the  following  title :  Johonnia 
Baiori  Khainaui,  J.  C.  Uranometria^fmimum  oiterigmorum 
continem  ickemata  novd  methodo  delineator  areit  iaminis 
iTpretia,  The  title  given  bv  Lalande  (Bibiio^r.  Astr,)  ia 
incorrect  Ho  had  obtained  the  constellations  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphora  from  the  catalogue  of  Tycho  Brah^, 
and  those  about  the  south  pole  from  Americus  Vesputius 
and  others.  (Kepler,  Tab,  RudMi,  cited  by  Kaatner.)  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  obaervea  himself,  but  Ricciolt*  in 
the  wonb  *suis  vigiliis  astronomlcis  aucta  et  emendate,* 
implies  that  he  did ;  and  Bartschius  iPlaniiph,  in  Pre/,  ad 
LecL)  alHrms  that  Bayer  waa  not  in  possession  of  the  more 
reoent  observations  of  Tycho  BrahA,  and  that  his  placea  were 
erroneous  in  oonaequence."  There  are  fifty-one  maps  by 
Bayer,  namely,  two  of  the  homispherei,  one  of  nine  oonatel- 
lations  about  the  south  pole,  and  forty-eight  of  single  con- 
atoUations.  The  Greek  letters  are  employed  to  denote  the 
stars,  and  where  the  Greek  alphabet  enda,  the  Roman  small 
letters  are  used. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bayer'a  oonstellations,  after 
each  of  which  is  placed  the  letter  with  which  the  reckoning 
ends;  so  that  by  looking  at  the  numbering  of  the  two 
alphabets  annexed,  the  number  of  stars  reckoned  by  him 
may  bo  seen.  In  applying  the  letters  he  seems  to  have  ar- 
ranged the  stars  in  order  of  brilliancy :  thus  a  is  the  largest 
star  in  a  constellation,  that  ia,  the  largest  in  the  opinion  of 
Bayer,  observing  with  the  naked  eye.  in  and  about  1600. 
Bayer's  names  and  spollinga  are  retained.  The  constella- 
tions are  all  in  Ptolemy. 


1.  e  8.  0  IS.  0 

a.  0  9.  I  16.  w 

9.  Y  10.  c  17.  p 
4.  9  II.  X  18.  e 
6.  f  li.  ^  19.  r 

6.  I  IS.  V  90.  V 

7.  e  W.  I  91.  f 

1.  Ursa  Minor,  8 
9.  Ursa  Migor,  h 

3.  Draco,  i 

4.  Cepheus,p 
y  Bootee^  k 

6.  Corona,  e 

7.  IleieuletiS 

8.  L>  ra,  r 

8.  V\  gnua.  f 

10.  {'a«jki>p#fJ»  a 
1 1  >  I'vrsvua,  o 
19    Aungo,^ 

13.  S«rp«ntariua»  f 

14.  Serpens,  • 

15.  Sagttta,  8 
18.  Aquila,    K 

AnhmomJ  " 


99.  X 

93.  $ 

94.  m 

96.  b 
27.  c 
98.  d 


99.  e 

30.  f 

31.  g 
39.  h 

33.  i 

34.  k 
36.  I 


36.  m 

37.  n 

38.  0 

39.  p 

40.  q 

41.  r 

42.  8 


43.  t 

44.  u 

45.  w 

46.  X 

47.  y 

48.  I 


17.  Delphinus,  c 

18.  Equus  Minor,  ^ 

1 9.  Pogosus,  ^ 

90.  Andromedut^ 

91.  Triangulum,  c 

92.  Aries,  r 

93.  Taurus,  u 
24.  Gemini*  g 

95.  Cancer,  d 

96.  I<eo,  p 

97.  Virgo,  q 

98.  lJbca,o 

99.  $<x>rpio,o 
90.  Sagittarius,  h 
3 1 .  Capricomua,  o 

92.  Aquaritta,  i 

93.  Pisoea,  1 


94.Cetetf.^ 

35*  Orion,  p 

36.  Erjdanna,  d 

37.  Lepiia,  r 

38.  Cania  Major*  • 

39.  Cania  ^liiior, « 

40.  Navis*  % 

41.  Ceotanmatq 

42.  Crater,  X 

43.  Conms,  i| 

44.  H)dra,  b 

45.  Lupus,* 

46.  Ara^O 

47.  Corona  meridionaUa,  V 

48.  Pisds  Notitts,  ;i 
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^Pa^w 
X 
Gma 


If 


)ns 


Hydraa 
C 

Apia 

Apia  Indica 

Triangulum  AustraVe 

Indua 

50.  Bynopsia  Csli  Super 
Borem 

51.  Synopsia  Cceli  Iiiieriurii 
Anstio 

In  Delambre  s  list  {HiMt.  de  XAst.  Mod,)^  in  Cania  Major. 
for  X — o  read  a—  o.  The  title  of  the  last  map  is  presumed 
by  us,  aa  the  only  copy  of  the  first  edition  we  know  of  does 
not  contain  it,  and  the  succeeding  editions  have  no  letter- 
press.  The  constellations  in  Italica  are  those  of  which  a 
front  Tiew  is  presented,  of  which  we  ahall  presently  speak. 

In  this  first  edition,  the  letter-presa  ia  on  the  back  of  the 
platea.  It  containa,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  noticed, 
the  varioua  namea  of  the  conatellationa  and  aingle  stars, 
together  with  the  planeta  with  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  astrological  affinities. 

In  order  to  restore,  aa  he  supposed,  the  anhere  of  Ptolemy, 
Bayer  haa  inverted  many  of  the  constellatkma,  and  made 
them  turn  their  backa ;  and  thia  he  has  done  upon  an  ecliptic 
and  equator  so  disposed  aa  to  place  the  spectator  innde. 
The  atate  of  the  question  is  thv  it  is  pretty  clear  either 
that  Ptolemy  imagined  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  globe, 
looking  on  the  backs  of  the  constellations,  or  in  the  inside, 
looking  on  the  fronts ;  for  neither  of  the  two  remaining  sup- 
positions will  place  thoae  staia  on  the  right  or  left  arms,  &r.. 
which  Ptolemy  placea  there.  The  ^tematiTe  might  be 
easily  settled  by  remarking  whether  the  stara  in  the  body 
are  placed  in  the  front  or  back ;  but,  unfortunately,  Ptolemy 
generally  refers  them  to  some  part  of  the  dress  or  arms 
which  haa  both  back  and  front,  such  as  the  belt  of  Orion ; 
but  in  the  few  instances  which  are  tests,  Ptolemy  alwnys 
names  the  back,  the  only  exception  we  know  of  being  a  stir 
in  Virgo,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  firont  face  iwp6omirov\ 
which  may  be  reconciled  with  die  rest  by  auppoaing  the 
back  of  a  figure  with  the  face  turned  sideways.  Therefore, 
to  represent  Ptolemy  completely,  an  outside  of  a  sphere,  or 
part  of  a  sphere*  must  be  drawn ;  and  on  an  insioa  sphere 
there  is  only  the  choice  of  changing  left  into  right,  and  rtn» 
vered,  by  drawing  backs,  or  backs  into  fronts,  and  vice  versa, 
by  drawing  fronts.  Bayer  has  chosen  the  first,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  in  italics  in  the  preceding  list,  for  which  he 
has  been  blamed  by  Schickard,  Bartsch,  Heveliua,  Flam- 
steed,  and  others  *  but,  singularly  enough,  he  has  not  car- 
ried his  own  system  through ;  for  Andromeda,  of  which  he 
has  represented  the  face,  is  precisely  one  of  those  signs  in 
which  a  crucial  word  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  places  one 
star  between  the  shoulders  (iv  rif  fttrafpivi^).  Flamsteed 
cuts  the  knot  bv  assuring  us  that  v&rop  and  /uraff^wv, 
which  vulgar  scholars  imagine  to  mean  'the  back,*  and 
'  the  part  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders,*  sometimes 
mean  *  the  front'  and  *the  chest,*  in  proof  of  which  be 
brings  his  own  conviction,  that  £(pmer  and  others  must  in 
some  places  have  adopted  these  sen^.  Montucla,  with 
great  probabihty,  conjectures  that  Bayer  intended  to  draw  a 
convex  sphere,  hut  overlooked,  or  was  ignorant  of.  the 
proper  method  of  inverting  the  figures  on  the  copper. 

Circumstances  which  we  ahall  have  to  mentbn  in  Flam 
STKiD  make  it  worth  while  to  give  the  preceding  details 
The  rest  of  the  history  of  Bayer's  work  is  aa  follows  :~Ir 
1697,  Julius  Schiller  published  at  Augsburg  his  Catimn 
Siellatum  Christianwn,  &c.  eodali  operd  J,  Ba^eri^  &r. 
Uranomeiriam  novam  jpriore  aceuratiorem  loeypl^i*>' 
remque  euppeditantie.  This  was  an  attempt  to  change  the 
names  of  the  constellationa  into  others  derived  from  the 
Scnpturea ;  aa,  for  instance,  calling  the  twelve  aigna  of  the 
lodiao  after  the  apoatles,  &c.  The  nor^m  oonatellationa 
were  taken  ftom  the  New  Testament  and  the  aoathem  from 
the  Old.  SchiUer'a  account  ia  aa  followa :  that  Bayer,  having 
laid  down  the  positions  of  the  stars,  left  all  the  rest  to  Sch^ler. 
but  died  before  the  whok»  (and  Ursa  Minor  in  particular) 
was  completed,  and  without  having  tioM  to  ftniahaone  as* 
tronomkal/Wt^goaieiia;  that  tbo  now  Unnonetiy  of  Bayer 
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(linfi^rod  from  the  old  in  the  number  and  positions  of  the 
stars,  which  he  had  altered,  as  well  fron)  many  nights*  ob- 
servations of  his  own  (whether  of  positions  or  of  magnitudes 
IS  not  stated),  as  from  various  books  which  he  had  found ; 
and  til  at,  for  this  reason,  he  (Bayer)  was  anxious  that  the 
oM  Uranoraetry  should  never  be  republished.  These  maps 
also  represented  the  convex  side  of  the  sphere,  that  men 
ni  ii^ht  sec  the  fronts  of  these  Christian  constellations,  it  being 
judged  indecorous  that  the  apostles  should  turn  their  backs. 
Thus  we  see  that  Bayer  committed  a  mistake  again,  as  far 
as  Ptolenoy's  sphere  is  concerned.  He  should  have  drawn 
the  inside  or  concave  of  the  sphere,  in  turning  the  fronts 
towards  the  spectator.  This  work  of  Schiller's  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Gassendi  as  follows:  'Coelum  Christianum  a 
J.  Bayero  affectum,  et  a  Julio  Schillero  confectum.'  (Gass. 
Jit.  Pcir,  in  ann.  1628.)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  edi- 
tion, Bayer  has  abandoned  his  letters  and  taken  numbers, 
either  of  his  own  or  from  Ptolemy.  The  plates  are  remark- 
ably well  executed  for  the  period,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
constellations  is  strikingly  beautiful,  but  the  stars  are  almost 
lost  in  the  shading. 

Schiller  states,  that  a  surreptitious  edition  of  Bayer  was 
ofllred  for  sale  at  Frankfort  Fair  in  autumn,  1624;  which, 
by  means  of  the  words  nova  methodo  delineata^  was  made 
to  pass  for  the  expected  edition  of  1627,  that  is  Schiller's 
own ;  but  it  was  struck  from  the  same  plates  as  that  of 
1GU3,  and  therefore  probably  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  subsequent  editions. 

Tlie  second  edition  of  the  Uranometria  (plates  only,  and 
without  letter-press)  was  printed  at  Ulm  in  1648,  and  the 
third  (plates  only)  at  Ulm  in  1666.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
letterpress  of  the  first  edition,  with  additions,  had  been 
printed  under  the  following  clumsy  title  :  ETvlicatio  Cha- 
rarterum  ceneis  Uranometrias  Imaginum  Taoulis  insculp- 
tarum  addita.  First  edition,  Strasburg,  1624  ;  second,  Ulm, 
ir»40;  third,  Augsburg,  1654;  fourth,  Ulm,  1697. 

BAYER.G0TTL1EB(THE0PHILUS)  SIEGFRIED, 
jirandson  of  John  Bayer  the  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Koinij^sberg  in  1694.  He  applied  zealously  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham 
AVulf,  and  of  some  learned  Rabbis  :  he  also  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  After  tra- 
velling in  various  parts  of  Germany  for  his  improvement, 
lie  returned  to  Kcenigsherg  in  1717,  when  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  University.  In  1726  he  was  called  to 
Petersburg  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  was  there  much  noticed  by  the  minister,  Count 
Qstermann,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Novogorod.  His  health 
heeanie  mu^'h  impaired  by  intense  study,  and  he  died  in 
February,  1738.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  some  of 
whieh  are  printed  separately;  others  are  inserted  in  the 
Mfmoirs  of  the  Academy  qf  Petersburg  and  in  the  Acta 
Kruditorum  ;  and  some  were  left  at  his  death  in  MS.  Of 
tho^e  that  have  been  published  separately  the  principal  are: 
I.  Museum  Sinicum,  2  vols.  8vo.  Petersburg.  1730.  The 
tTJ  eater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  an  interesting 
j)ietare,  in  which  the  author  recapitulates  the  labours  of 
those  who  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature  ; 
thii  is  followed  by  a  general  Chinese  grammar;  and  by  a 
;_'rammar  of  the  popular  Chinese  dialect  of  the  province  of 
Chin  Cheu,  which,  he  says,  differs  but  little  from  the  lan- 
^^uai^e  of  the  learned  or  mandarins.  This  is  followed  by  a 
letter  from  some  missionaries  at  Tranquebar,  concerning 
the  Tamul  language.  The  second  volume  contains  a  Chi- 
nese Lexicon,  extracts  from  several  Chinese  works,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Siao  ul  lun,  or  Origines  Sinica»,  a  treatise 
on  Chinese  chronology ;  and  another  on  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  Chinese.  The  plates  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters in  this  work  are  said  (aiographie  Universelle)  to 
In*  badly  executed.  2.  De  Horis  Sinicis  et  Cyclo  Horario 
CnmmentationeSy  4to.  Petersburpj,  1735.  3.  Historia  Os- 
r/vH'fia  ei  Edesseita  ex  numis  ill ust rata,  4to.  1734,  Biog. 
C'/iiv.  This  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Simonius 
A^semani,  is  much  esteemed.  4.  Historia  Regni  Greccorum 
Jfiiririaui,  \73H.  [See  Bactria.]  5.  De  Nummis  Bomanis 
in  iiirro  Prussico  repertis.  6.  De  Eclipsi  Sinica  liber  sin- 
i^ufaris^  in  which  he  examines  and  confutes  the  Chinese 
a.eiunt  of  a  total  eclipse,  which  a  Jesuit  asserted  to  have 
o(Muin;d  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death.  (See  Weidler, 
y.  17  1.)  Of  his  scattered  dissertations,  some  are  on  the 
\'  r,:_r)l,  Tangutian,  and  Brahnuinic  languages:  one  is 
fh  K'ruipntis  Calmuciris ;  another  on  some  books  in  an 
u.iUuo-.vn  language,  found  near  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 


Sea;  one  is  a  translation  firom  Confiicins;  and  another, 
De  Imcriptionibus  ludceorum  Chrcecis  et  Latinis,  &c.  He 
wrote  also  Historia  Congregationis  Cardinalium  de  Pro- 
vaganda  fide\  4 to.,  1721,  giving  an  account  of  that  cele- 
Drated  institution,  in  whicn,  however,  he  displayed  some* 
what  of  a  prejudiced  spirit  and  sectarian  intolerance.  He 
himself  afterwards,  writing  to  Lacroze,  said  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  more  accurate  researches  on  the  subject.  His  Oput" 
cula,  which  treat  of  several  topics  of  erudition,  were  pub- 
lished by  Iflotz,  8vo.,  Halle,  1770,  with  a  biopraphy  of 
Bayer.  There  is  also  a  life  of  Bayer  in  the  Pibliotheque 
Germaniquet  vol.  1.,  from  which  ChaufepiS  has  taken  his 
account  of  that  writer  in  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  HiS' 
torique. 

BAYEUX,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  in 
France,  1 7  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  151  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  Paris, 
49®  1 V  N.  lat.,  0°  44'  W.  long.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Aure, 
and  only  about  5  or  6  miles  from  the  coast. 

In  the  earliest  times  this  place  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  if  not  before,  it  appears 
to  have  home  thenameof  Arse  genus,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Baiocasses  (from  the  people  whose  capital  it  was),  and 
by  contraction,  Baiocss,  and  Baiocas.  From  these  latter 
forms,  Bayeux,  its  modern  name,  has  sorung.  Roman  relics, 
vases,  statues,  and  medals,  have  been  dug  up  in  considerable 
numbers.  Under  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  races,  the  town  was  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  it  had  a  mint.  Bayeux  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  rebuilt  and  peopled  by  them.  The  dukes  of 
Normandy  regarded  it  as  the  second  place  in  their  duchy, 
and  had  a  palace  here.  It  was  however  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  the  beginmng  of  his  reign.  It 
suffered  severely  in  the  invasions  of  France  by  Edward  III, 
and  Henry  V.,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  bishopric  was  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
it  is  believed ;  and  the  bishops  claimed,  on  account  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  see,  superiority  over  the  other  bishops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Neustria,  or  Normandy :  but  the 
popes,  to  whom,  in  1581,  the  question  was  referred,  did  not 
allow  their  superiority ;  without  however,  so  far  as  appears, 
disputing  the  fact  (the  early  origin  of  the  see)  on  which 
the  claim  was  grounded. 

The  town  is  old,  and  ill  built,  ^ith  the  exception  of  one 
good  street.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  plaster,  but 
some  are  of  stone.  The  antient  cathedral  is  the  oldest  place 
of  worship  in  Normandy.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
pointed  arches  and  two  spire-crowned  towers  of  unequal 
height  at  the  western  end,  and  a  central  tower,  which  is  infe- 
rior to  the  two  western  towers  in  height.  These  towers  are  of 
inferior  architecture.  •  The  end  spires,'  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  •  are 
rather  lofty  than  elegant ;  in  truth  they  are,  in  respect  to 
form  and  ornament,  about  as  sorry  performances  as  can  be 
seen.'  There  are  five  porches  at  the  western  end,  the  central 
one  rather  large,  the  two  on  each  side  comparatively  small. 
They  were  formerly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  but  the 
Calvinists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  &nd  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  eighteenth,  have  much  mutilated  and  defaced  them. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  plain,  solid,  and  rather  bare 
of  ornament.  Dr.  Ducarel,  who  visited  it  in  1 752,  says  that  it 
was  not  adorned  with  any  statues  or  other  ornaments,  and 
that  the  pictures  and  painted  glass  were  very  indifferent. 
The  walls  and  chapels  of  the  choir  were  once  covered  with 
large  fresco  paintings,  now  nearly  obliterated.  In  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  ridily-orn  amen  ted  arches,  springing  from 
massive  single  pillars.  The  choir  is  rather  fine,  and  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave  are  admirable. 
The  lead  was  stripped  from  part  of  the  roof  during  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  making  bullets,  and  the  build- 
ing in  consequence  exhibits  indications  of  decay.  There 
is  a  crypt  or  subterraneous  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings,  some  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  still  older.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
interior  is  about  31 5  English  feet  by  81  feet  high,  and  about 
1 05  feet  wide.  The  transepts  are  about  120  feet  long,  by  35 
feet  wide.  The  cathedral,  after  being  twice  or  thrice  rebuilt 
by  the  Normans,  was  erected  in  its  present  form  (except 
one  of  the  western  towers,  and  some  other  parts  evidently  of 
later  origin)  by  Philip  de  Harcourt,  who  held  the  see  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  :  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
some  part  does  not  belong  to  the  earlier  edifice  erected  by 
bishop  Odo,  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapter- 
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librtrf  codbwU  of  5000  voluiiiei,<Uhe  remains  of  a  much 
larger  coUection,  whioli,  bavin p[  been  kept  shut  up  in  the 
cbapter-houM  for  ten  yean  during  the  revolution,  was  in  a 
great  degree  spoiled  by  the  wet,  which  penetrated  to  them 
after  the  roof  of  the  chapter-house  had  been  stripped  of  its 
lead.  There  are  now  four  churches ;  before  the  revolution, 
there  were  in  Baveux  and  its  suburbs  fourteen,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  eighteen  parish  churches,  two  priories,  three 
eonvents  for  men,  and  four  for  women :  the  oishopric  was 
very  rich. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  Bayeux  are  cloth,  linen, 
aerge,  hosierv,  and  other  woven  fabrics,  grain,  hemp,  cider, 
and  especially  butter  and  lace ;  the  best  butter  is  made 
during  winter  and  spring,  nut  up  into  small  pots,  and  car- 
ried in  large  panniers  to  the  admcent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  Paris,  It  is  shipped  also  in  large  Quantities  to 
the  French  colonies.  About  three  thousand  females  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Hats, 
stout  muslins,  and  especially  porcelain,  are  also  manufac- 
tured here.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  9934  for  the 
town,  or  I0i303  for  the  whole  commune. 

Bayeux  possesses  a  collejfe  or  high  school,  of  considerable 
reputation ;  there  is  a  tribunal  de  commerce :  a  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lazarists  as  a 'seminary  for  the 
clergy,  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Bayeux  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  containing  390  square  miles,  or  249,600 
acres;  the  population,  in  1832,  was  80,414.  There  are  se- 
veral paper-mills  in  the  arrondissement. 

Bayeux  was,  according  to  some,  the  native  place  of  Alain 
Chartier,  one  of  the  old  French  poets,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  oountry  of  Bessin,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
was  a  subdivision  of  Normandy.  It  is  productive  in  apples, 
IVom  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  great  quantity  of  cider, 
partly  for  home  consumption,  partly  to  be  sent  to  Rouen 
and  raris.  Towards  the  sea  there  is  some  rich  pasture 
land ;  but  the  district  generally  is  not  fertile.  Slate  is  quar- 
ried in  several  places ;  paultry  and  game,  especially  ouails 
and  red-legged  partridges,  are  plentiful ;  and  butter  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade,  as  already  noticed.  Fish  is 
also  abundant,  and  the  shad,  the  sole,  and  the  oysters  of 
the  river  Vire,  are  in  good  repute.  The  forest  of  Cerisy,  the 
largest  in  the  territory,  shelters  the  wild  boar,  and  nume- 
rous foxes.  The  churches  of  the  district  are  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  steeples* 

BAYBUX  TAPESTRY,  a  web  or  loU  of  Unen  cloth  or 
eanvass,  preser^'ed  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  upon  which  a 
continuous  representation  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
iavasioa  and  oonauest  of  England  by  the  Normans  is 
worked  in  woollen  thread  of  different  colours,  in  the  form  of 
a  sampler.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  foet  long ;  and  is  divided  into  seventy-two  com- 
partments, each  bearing  a  superscriptioQ  in  Latin  which  indi- 
eates  its  subject*  or  the  person  or  persons  represented.  It  is 
edged  on  iu  upper.as  well  as  its  lower  part,  by  a  bolder  le- 
prvsenting  chiedy  quadrupeds,  birds,  sphinxes,  minotaurs, 
and  other  similar  subjects. 

AtlentioQ  was  first  diracted  to  thb  singular  monument  by 
M.  Lancelot,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  Uie  Academy  of  In- 
arriptk^kQs  and  Belles  LeUivs.  in  1724,  in  consequence  of  his 
dtsco%enng  an  illuminated  drawing  from  a  portion  of  it, 
aoMog  the  manuscripts  in  the  hlunry  of  H.  roucault,  who 
bad  bem  Inteodant  of  Normandy.    At  the  time  of  finding 
it  he  d^d  not  know  what  it  actually  represented ;  whether 
the  enpnal  was  a  sculpture  round  the  choir  of  a  church, 
g^pQO  A  tomb*  or  on  a  fhrxe ;  whether  it  was  a  painting  in 
fresco,  or  on  glass;  or,  lastlv,  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
tepeorr.    He  uv  that  it  w»s  histoncsl.  and  that  it  leUted  to 
VI  uliam  IXike  of  Nonnai^T  and  the  eooquea  of  England ; 
and  be  wi>9Ce  to  Caca  Rapectme  it,  but  got  no  infonnatioa. 
F^iw  Mc^lTaucoq.  upon  mdiDg  Lannlot's  memoir,  saw 
the  va2ue  ot  this  cui>jus  ivpreaenUtMo.  and  left  do  rtooe  ' 
vitoroed  tUl  be  Lsd  d^Korered  the  or^zinaL    He  wrote  1 
la  Caea  and  Bsfeux.  aikd  seat  a  copy  of  the  dimvinft  for 
inipi  usi.  wheOL  at  last,  the  cukids  of  Bayewx  recognised 
it  as  %  pcmcin  of  tlw  tipesm  lu  their  possesaoo,  which  ■ 
tndAx.>Q  s«a1  hsd  beiea  worked  br,  oc  Gn«kr  the  super-  | 
tnteodeore  oC  Max.«ijw  the  Cooioeror's  queen,  which  she 
badhenelf  r.^^  to  ibe  cstbedral,  of  whjch  Oda»  the  Coo-  ■ 
5?jr*  *  hAU-brxher.  «%i  heshopi,  and  « hx-h  they,  the  eaiwiis  I 
m  Barn^  wvte  acr^uacoed  to  exhiba  to  the  mhabuants  ef 
IT.  m  tbe  AAiY  <d  thctf  chnich,  at  a  partjaslsr 
9eaL     at  i  »t^^^\^  •  _  , ^_ 


at  that  time  traditionally  called  la  Taileiie  de  Due  Guil- 
laume.  Montfauoon  sent  an  able  artist,  of  the  name  of  An- 
toine  Benoit,  to  copy  it;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Monumene  de  la  Monarihie  Franpoieet  pub- 
lished in  1730,  engraved  the  whole  in  a  reduced  form,  ac- 
companied with  a  oommentanr  upon  the  Latin  inscriptions, 
which,  throughout,  explain  tne  intention  of  the  figtues  re- 
presented in  the  different  compartments. 

M.  Lancelot,  upon  the  publication  of  the  tapeatiy  by  Mont- 
faucon,  sent  a  second  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  (as  has  been  just  mentioned),  which 
was  read  in  1730,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  their  transactions,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  this  tapestiy  among  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral  is  in  an  inventory  of  jewels  and  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  church,  taken  in  1476,  where  it  is  called 
'  une  tente  tris  longue  et  ^troite  de  telle  &  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteauU  faisans  representation  du  conquest 
d*Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  la  nef  de  TEglise 
le  jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  reliques.' 

Dr.  Ducarel  is  the  next  who  gives  us  an  account  of  this 
tapestrv,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Anglo-Norman  AntiquiUet 
(folio,  London,  1767),  where  he  has  printed  an  eUborate 
description  of  it,  which  had  been  dnwn  up  some  years 
before,  during  a  residence  in  Normandy,  by  Smart  Le- 
thieullier,  Bsq.,  an  able  English  antiquary.  Ducarel  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Normandy  it  was  annually  hung  up  oi 
St.  John  s  day,  and  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the 
church,  where  it  continued  eight  days.  At  all  other  times 
it  was  carefully  kept  locked  up  in  a  strong  wainscot  press  in 
a  ohapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 

From  this  time  till  the  autumn  of  1803,  it  received  but 
little  further  notice,  when  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of 
France,  contemplating  the  immediate  invasion  of  England, 
ordered  it  to  be  brou^t  from  Bayeux  to  the  National  U  a- 
seum  at  Paris,  where  it  was  deposited  during  some  months 
for  public  inspection.  The  First  Consul  himself  went  to  see 
it,  and  affected  to  be  struck  with  that  particular  part  which 
represents  Harold  on  his  throne  at  the  moment  when  be  was 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  taneteor  whioh  presaged  hu 
defeat :  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  inference  that  the 
meteor  which  had  then  been  lately  seen  in  the  south  ot 
France  was  the  presage  of  a  aimilar  event  iGenUewmM$ 
Magazine^  1830,  voL  IxiiL,  pt  iL  p.  1136.)  The  exhibition 
was  popular:  so  much  so,  thai  a  small  dramatic  piece  was 
got  up  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  entitled  La  Tapieeene 
de  la  •vine  Maihilde^  in  whkb  Matilda,  who  had  retired  to 
her  undo  Roger  during  the  contest,  was  represented  passing 
her  time  with  her  women  in  embroidering  the  exploits  of 
her  husband,  never  leaving  their  work,  except  to  not  up 
prayers  for  his  success.  (Idillin,  Magazim  Eneydopidiqme, 
1803,  tom.  iv.  p.  541.)  After  having  been  exhioited  in 
Paris,  and  in  one  or  two  large  towns,  the  tapestry  was  re- 
turned to  Bayeux,  and  lodgM  with  the  municipality.  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner,  in  bis  Toiir tn  AbmimM^,  written  in  18I&, 
saya,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Bayeux  had  then  recently 


applied  to  the  government  for  the  ti^iestry  to  be  restored  to 
their  cathedral,  but  without  effect.  (7Wr  in  NormandM, 
8VO.  Lood.  1820,  vol.  iL  p.  849.) 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  this  euriotts  monument  escaped 
destruction  during  the  Revolution.  Its  surrender  at  that 
time  was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  gnns : 
a  priest,  however,  soooeeded  in  ^^^''■^liTig  and  preMrring  it 
from  destruction. 

The  new  degree  of  pubUdty  giren  to  thetapeatry  by  its 
exposure  in  the  Frend&  caoital,  again  made  it  a  subject  of 
discussion;  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue,  ptofeseor  of  history  u 
the  Academv  of  Caen,  endeavoured,  in  a  memoir,  afterwards 
translated  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  and  priiUed  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  ilrdkM^'a  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  show  that  a  mist^  bad  been  committed  by 
tradition  in  the  selection  of  the  Matilda,  and  that  its  ortgia 
ought  not  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Matilda  the  Conqnetor  s 
queen,  but  to  Matilda  the  anpreai.  the  danghler  of  King 
Henry  L 

The  next  memoir  cnthiB  cnms'salvectis  coBpffsed  in  a 
short  Idler  firam  Mr.  Hndaon  Gomer.  printed    in   the 

cfghteenth  volume  of  the  ilfdUeofagio/wbo  saw  the  tapestir 
at  Bayeux  in  1814,  where  it  then  went  by  dm  anndlation  of 
Um  rotle^Sf.Jban,wbichiaexplaiBedbywhuDMi«lhas 
said,  that  it  was fotmeriy  oxhibitod  npon  8L  Johns  dav. 
Lancelot.  Montfoueon.  Dwarsl,  airi  Dts  la  Rna,  anMor  ^ 
to  hm  csMkfcd  the  tapvtiy  «  nMwnMt  aCtha  Ooft- 
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wUim  diM  upon  their  MMm.  Odo  leatod  at  a  taUe, 
with  William  on  hi*  ngfat  band,  bertowi  hta  benedietion 
on  the  viands:  'xt  hic  kpiscopts  cibtm  xt  pottm 
BsifBDiciT/  William,  with  Odo  and  Robert  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  are  leated  under  a  canopj :  '  ooo  SFiscopTe. 
wiLLBLM.  BOTBBRTTs.'  A  figure  carrying  a  pennon  then  a]H 
peari  giving  orden  that  the  army  sbonld  encamp  at  Hastings : 

'  I  STB    lySflT   TT    rODBBXTTB  CASTBLLTM  AT  BB9TBKOA«* 

The  camp  forming :  '  cb  abtra.*  William  appears  directing 
the  building  of  a  castle.  The  news  is  then  brought  to 
William  that  Harold  is  advancing  to  oppose  the  Normans ; 
William  on  a  raised  seat:  'hic  ifYSfTiATTM  bst  willbl- 
Mo  DB  HABOLD.'  Two  Normaus  letting  fire  to  a  house ; 
a  woman  and  child  escaping  from  it :  '  hic  dokys  iNCBft- 
oittb/  The  loldiers  of  William  leave  Hastings  to  meet 
Harold  in  the  field ;  and  the  duke  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival,  appears  in  armour :  the  march  of  the  horse- 
men :  '  HIC  MII.ITBS  XXIERVNT  DB  BBSTBN OA  BT  TBIf  BBTlfT 

AD  PRBLIYM  coRTBA  HAKOLDTic  RBOBM.*  Odo  is  repre- 
sented bearing  a  mace,  but  preceded  by  William  on  horse- 
back with  a  club,  who  interrogates  Vitalis,  an  individual  of 
his  army,  also  on  horseback,  whether  he  has  seen  Harold's 
ibroes :  willblm  ovx  nrrsBROOAT  tital.  si  vidissbt 
BXKRCiTTM  nAROLDi/  Harold  also  receives  information 
relative  to  William's  force:  'istb  irvifTiAT  haroldvm  ob 
BXBRCiTV  wiLLKLMi  DTCis.*  William  then  addresses  his 
soldiers,  who  are  proceeding  onward  to  the  battle:  hic  wil- 
lblm DVX  ALLOQVITVR  SVIS  MIL1TIRTS  VT  PRBPARARXNT 
SB  VIRl LITER  BT  MAPIBNTBR  AD  PRBLIYM  CONTRA  ANOLO- 

RVM  bxbrcitvm/  The  Normans  approach,  mostly  on 
horseback,  but  intermixed  with  archeri  on  foot  The 
battle  now  ensues,  in  which  the  Saxons  are  chiefly  on  foot, 
their  shields  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Normans  by 
being  usually  round  with  a  boss  in  the  centre.  Lewine 
and  Gyrth,  the  brothers  of  Harold,  are  slam :  *  hic  cbcidb- 

RVNT  LBWINB    BT  OYRTH  FRATRBS  HAROLOI  RBOIS.*      The 

obstinacy  of  the  contest  is  next  represented  :  '  hic  cbcidb- 

B.VNT   8IHVL  ANQLI  BT  FRANCI   IN    PRBLIO.*      Odo  is  DOW 

represented  charging  full  speed  and  striking  at  a  horseman 
with  a  club  or  mace :  '  hic  odd  bpiscopvs  bactlvm  tb- 
NBNS  CONFORTAT  PYBRos.*  Thls  probably  means  that 
Odo  had  to  encourage  the  troops,  upon  a  report  that  Wil- 
liam was  slain.  The  battle  continues :  *  hic  bit  willblm 
SYx.*  The  duke  appears  showing  himself  and  giving 
orders :  '  hic  franci  pyokant  bt  cbcidbrynt  qyi  brant 
c vm  raroldo/  The  death  of  Harold,  the  standard  carried 
before  whom  appears  to  be  a  dragon.  We  have  then  the  dis- 
comfiture and  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Here  the  tapestry  ends 
with  figures  of  persons  retreating  in  great  haste  ;  not  com- 
plete in  iu  ornamental  work,  but,  in  all  probability,  complete 
in  its  history. 

This  extraordinary  piece  of  needle-work,  for  such  it  is, 
though  called  tapestry,  is  now  preserved  in  the  hotel  of  the 
prefecture  at  Bayeux,  coiled  round  a  machine,  like  that 
which  lets  down  the  buckets  of  a  well,  and  is  exhibited  by 
being  drawn  out  at  leisure  over  a  table.  The  plates  of 
it,  published  bv  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Ketusta  Monumenta,  will  enable  any  one  to 
form  a  very  accurate  notion  of  its  actual  appearance, 
riutes  i,  to  xvL  represent  the  whole,  one-fourth  size  of  the 
orif^inal.  The  xviiih  plate  gives  a  portion  of  the  true  size. 
Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliographical  Tbwr,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  has 
engraved  a  view  of  it  upon  its  machine. 

It  was  long  since  decided  by  the  French  antiquaries,  that 
this  work  is  of  the  age  of  the  Conquest  The  Abb^  de  la 
Rue,  alone,  still  maintains  that  it  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  our  Hciu7  the  First.  Those  persons,  however,  among  the 
English  antiquaries,  whose  particular  learning  and  know- 
ledge render  them  competent  judges  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  Upestry,  unite  in  the  conviction  that  ito  own  internal 
evidence  corrolwrates  the  antient  tradition  which  the 
French  antiquaries  adopted.  It  represents  the  minutest 
manners  and  customs  of  the  earliest  Norman  times  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  evidently  designed  while  the  particulars  of  the 
contest  were  known  and  fresh  in  recollection.  It  embraces 
several  events  of  which  no  other  record  now  exists :  amongst 
which  rosy  be  noticed  the  taking  of  Dinant,  and  the  war  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Conan  Earl  of  Bretagne. 
>^ot  d(»s  anv  other  notice  exist  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Harold  to  duke  Williani,  during  his  war  in  Britany.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  compartment  which 
reorosents  the  funeral  procession  of  Edwarcl  thp  Confessor, 
figure  u  portrayed  placing  a  weathercock  upon  the  spire  1 


of  Westminster  abbey,  indicating  that  the  Voildtn^ 
scarcely  finished  at  the  time  of  his  oeoeaae.  Ducarel.  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  says,  that  this  tapestry,  when  exhi- 
bited at  Bayeuz,  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the  church. 

Odo,  it  it  to  be  remarked,  makes  the  most  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, next  to  Duke  WiOiam,  of  anj  Norman  persona^ 
represented  in  the  tapestry ;  and  tfiree  figures,  Wadani, 
T\irM^  and  Vitals  appanmtiy  unimportant  persoiia<;e«, 
were  really  among  the  chief  of  those  whom  Ooo  brought 
into  the  field.  W^rd  and  Vitalis,  with  the  son  of  a  per^n 
named  Tnrold,  are  recorded,  twenty  yean  after  the  conquest, 
among  the  under-tenants  of  Odo,  as  penons  rewarded  with 
lands,  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  Wadard  held  property 
under  the  bishop  in  no  fewer  than  six  counties ;  \  italis 
held  lands  under  Odo  in  Kent ;  and  the  son  of  Torold  in 
Essex.  (Ellis's  Introduction  and  Indices  to  Domesday^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  403.)  These  cirenmstanoes  cannot  but  appear 
convincing,  not  only  Uiat  the  tapestry  is  of  the  ase  assigned 
to  it  by  tradition,  and  was  worked  expressly  for  me  bishop's 
cathedral ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  it  was  a  present  l^om 
Matilda  the  conqueror  s  oueen,  as  a  gratefhl  memorial  of 
the  effective  service  which  Odo  had  rendered  in  the  conquest. 

6AYLE,  PETER,  an  eminent  critic  and  controversial 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Cariat,  No- 
vember 18,  1647,  in  the  Comt£  de  Foix,  in  France.  Of  his 
earlv  life  we  shall  only  state,  that  he  displayed  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  an  uncommon  passion  Ibr  reading,  and 
that  his  education  was  commenced  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Cariat,  continued  at  the 
Protestant  University  of  Puylaurens,  where  he  studied  from 
February,  1666,  to  Februai^,  1669,  and  concluded  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Toulouse.  He  had  not  been  there 
more  than  a  month  when  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  ctiu- 
verted  by  the  free  perusal  of  controversial  divinity  at  Pu>- 
laurens.  It  would  seem  that  his  creed  was  lightly  taken  up, 
for,  during  his  short  residence  at  Toulouse,  he  was  recon- 
verted to  Protestantism  by  the  conversation  of  his  Protestant 
connexions.  Perhaps  this  facility  of  belief  in  early  life  mar 
have  had  some  efiect  in  producing  the  scepticism  of  his 
latter  years. 

In  August,  1670,  he  made  a  secret  aljuration  of  CathoU- 
cism,  and  immediately  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  men,  and  especially  con- 
tracted a  close  friendship  with  James  Basnage  and  Minutoli. 
At  (jreneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  he  lived  four  years,  sup- 
porting himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1674  he  removed 
first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to  Paris.  The  treasure^  of 
the  public  libraries,  and  the  easy  access  to  Uterary  socictv, 
rendered  that  city  agreeable  to  him  above  all  other  plaot-^. 
He  corresponded  freely  on  literary  subjects  with  his  friend 
Basnage,  then  studying  theology  in  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Sedan,  who  showed  the  letters  to  the  theological 
professor,  M.  Jurieu.  By  these,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Basnage,  Jurieu  was  induced  to  pro{K>se  their  author 
as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  then  vacant  chair  of  philosophy, 
to  which,  after  a  public  disputation,  Bayle  was  elected,  No- 
vember 2,  1675.  For  five  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the 
spring  of  1681,  however,  he  found  time  to  write  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  comets,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1680,  which  had  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  superstitious  and  vulgar.  But  the  license 
for  its  publication  bemg  refused,  it  was  not  published  till  the 
following  year,  after  the  author^s  removal  to  Rotterdam. 

In  July,  1681,  the  University  of  Sedan,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  was  arbitrarily  disfranchised  by  a  decree  of 
Louis  XIV.  Thus  deprived  of  empbyment,  Bayle  fortu> 
nately  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  pupils,  a 
pension  from  the  magistracy  of  Rotterdam,  who  were  ftirther 
induced  to  form  a  new  establishment  for  education,  in  which 
Bayle  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  philosophy, 
and  Jurieu  of  theology.  Bayle  delivered  his  first  lecture  in 
December,  1661.  In  the  following  spring  the  letter  on 
comets  was  anonvmously  printed ;  but  its  author  was  so(m 
discovered,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  reputa- 
tion. The  reader  will  readily  gather  from  the  title  {Lettre 
,  .  ,  ,  ou  il  e9t  prouvS  par  plusieurs  raiiont  tiries  de  la 
Philotophie  et  Tneologie,  que  ten  Comiles  ne  iont  potni  If 
prisage  daucun  malheur.  Avee  pltuieurs  rSJtexions  mo- 
rales et  politiques,  et  plusieure  obeervatione  hiitoriquee^  ft 
la  ri/utation  de  quelquee  erreure  populairee)  that  it  was 
composed  quite  a»  much  for  the  sake  of  tiie  digresiiooa  and 
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!Dipcttl  vrMt  ftaoM^  Jarquelot  To  this  diaeussion  the 
«ivwi  «mi  (huU  YotaoMs  of  the  Reponse*  aux  Questions, 
«f»\«  t  "V^*  wi»f»  deTotiNl.  Controversy  seems  to  have  been 
B^^^«i »  p4«MUttnr:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  attacks  made 
«i  Ji^  woriLs  SDvie  no  impression  on  his  tranquillity  ;  but 
hts  iramnitf^  boU  nearly  done  him  a  serious  injury  by  en- 
tittttmurtoit  to  procure  his  banishment  from  Holland  in 
l"'jt».  !>y  rvvivin^  the  accusation  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
dt"  F^uoee.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Enelish  ministry, 
poiiiM'jMeii  witli  this  beUe(  would  have  demanded  his  banish- 
■wac  had  it  not  been  for  the  Karl  of  Shaftesburv,  who  had 
kaonpii  Bay!e  in  Holland,  and  who  interfered  in  his  behalf.  At 
ittmL  tune  a«  was  sulSering  from  an  aflection  of  the  chest,  for 
whiciu  bttiievin^  it  tj  be  hefeditarj  and  moital,  he  refused  to 
enil  ji  me^iicai  aaautance.  His  last  works  were  a  fourth 
wslume  ii  ue  S^'ptjnser^  and  Emiretiens  de  Maxime  ei  The^ 
■■arx^v  :n  ans^rcr  ui  Le  Clerc,  and  a  second  book  under  the 
nme  ctcits»  ui  answer  to  JacqueloL  The  last  was  not  quite 
flkn&aed .  htt  was  working  oo  it  the  evening  before  his  death, 
vQicn  aLMk  place  Dwembcr  id«  1706,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 


Bmr'e  s  jfe  and  habits^  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
iimniks.  fleqipgrattf,  and  moral.  Without  a  cynical 
V  vSerus't  nntrmpC  Qe  di:$played  a  truly  philosophical  in- 
ildarenre  *d  -veo^ra :  ami  he  lived  independently,  in  virtue 
if  ~ae  iinitKncoa  af  his  wants,  yet  not  im providently,  for 
3e  j^  a  .e'rury  af  I  a. 000  ttorins  to  his  niece.  The  worst 
ntaru  'n:irz*i  iriu^tit  ii^^inst  kim  is  that  of  literary  dupli- 
niv  inci  >i  'ai9  ae  had  no  rl^ht  to  complain  :  for  a  man 
-n*i  a  cin'on  m  Tinceai  hia  aataorship  under  the  thickest 
iiji2:^:aps  if  ii*ae  names,  &ke  dates*  and  false  prefaces, 
3crrt  lilt  v>iniU*r  J'  3iui!ti  which  cannot  be  proved  is  believed 
11  w»  ujL  T'.ie  4am«  *n\nt  of  concealment  attended  him  in 
rR.ji  n  ir  rneiaer  he  waa  Atheist,  Epirorean,  or  Chris- 
oan.  t  It  ^  jiajic  pretty  clear  from  his  writings  that  he 
•nTi«;i  -ir.t  lar^  ig^n  it  neart  a  member  of  the  strict  church 

'.V  ar-^iWiiii  «ir4  if  Ba^lii,  *  A  writer  whose  strength  and 
<^r%r';«**»  if  -p»n>nnmij  «in  ?>e  entiaUed  only  by  the  gaiety, 
<«»««r.«-^A,  ir.ii  i*»iii'acy  if  h\9  wit:  who,  pervading  human 
.lAjjLT**  9  t\i  \  x!.inrj»,  utrifilL  into  the  province  of /wmttox 
-m  VI  »'X**rr'»**  'ur  •?U4  jwfcr.ena  vignar  of  his  mind:  who,  with 
a  « /.I  .'.'>^fir  -ii  'h**  inao«it  afiark.*  of  fortune,  and  a  heart 
}t-t^is.^n  tM  '.u»  j^^t  ^tuu»Hf,rytij,  nad  nrjt  yet  enough  of  real 
/ir»aT  :*»i«  'o  \r*»r''nm*t  t4iaf  u^t  f«vhu»  of  lup^nrjr  geniuses, — 
'J  .J*  '.*'.«'»'-♦:  r,n  ^f  a*>nonr,  wh:«rtt  the  ai^adetntc  exercise  of 
■^  r  «  vi-yrtnng^^i  rA  •>rngr  trt  its  po4^eMnr»/  (Divine  Le^ 
^tt*.'f$    ^^M      ^t*r   ♦,  vr-^   I.  p.  11,  %vo.  eriition,  1733.) 

T  .*•  *»i^  '  './>  vt»'-^n«  .f  ?;i  >«/;?/r/</5fi/iry  are  comprised 
m  '' nr  '.  ,m#^  7  .rt  •.i-,';»»rm«*nt  hy  the  Abb^  Chaufepi^ 
-^in./,*-*  *;»ii'  ni»«»  it'»-  .*►  «  .n.«r^v.a.A^*',«««  work.%  of  which 
1.  r   /  •  .»i   wv*  '.-..n*/  »»XA  a  *fr,rA*i(^A  lj*t,  fill  fotir 
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were  conveyed  to  France,  bat  the  men  were  placed  in  hultf , 
where  they  remained  some  years,  until,  driven  todespai-, 
the  few  who  had  survived  the  miseries  of  their  confinement 
cut  the  cables  of  their  prison  ships,  and,  abandoning  them 
selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  were  saved  by  their  coun- 
trymen then  besieging  Cadiz.  This  victory,  the  fir»t  ob- 
tained in  the  peninsula  over  the  French,  cost  the  Spanianl) 
978  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  side  uf 
the  French  was  2600  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  araoi)]^ 
which  latter  was  General  Dupont  himsell  (Bulletin  *f 
(General  Casiamot.) 

BAYNE,  ALEXANDER,  of  Hires,  first  professor  of 
the  municipal  law  of  Scotland.  The  only  biographic:.! 
notice  of  this  learned  person  we  have  yet  met  with  is  tiiat 
by  Bower  (Hist,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  ii. 
p.  197),  and  in  tlie '  very  little  information  concerning  him ' 
which  it  contains,  there  are  doubts  to  be  removed  and  errors 
to  be  corrected. 

He  was  son  of  John  Bayne  of  Logie  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
who  was  descended  from  the  old  Fifeshire  family  Bayr.e 
of  Tulloch,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  in  general  on  t!  e 
8th  of  October,  1700.  (Inqm's.  Retom,  Abwrev.^  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1714,  he  passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  \^-^t 
(Pac,  Rec),  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  much 
practice.  In  January,  1722,  the  faculty  appointed  him 
senior  curator  of  their  Ubrary  (jpbc.  Rec),  and  on  the  28th  (jf 
November,  same  year,  he  was  constituted  by  the  toun- 
council  of  Edinburgh  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  univers:ry 
of  that  city.  The  late  settlement  of  this  the  eaiiiest  chair 
of  Scots  law  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  a  reference  to  the  actual  law  and  practice  of  the 
Scots  courts,  to  which,  therefore,  we  shall  here  for  a  mo- 
ment advert. 

The  common  law  of  Scotland  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  England  till  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Sts- 
sion  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  m 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  court,  the 
old  common  law  was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  tie 
civil  and  canon  laws,  which  thereupon  became,  in  fact,  as  in 
legal  acceptation,  the  common  law.    The  members  of  t}vj 
Court  of  Session  were,  from  its  first  institution,  aasoctateil 
together  under  the  name  of  the  college  of  justice ;  but  U 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  adopted  a  collegiate  mode  -'f 
life,  or  that  any  domestic  school  of  law  was  ever  erecrt-d 
among  them.    The  consequence  was,  that  till  tbe  begtnn ir  ? 
of  the  last  century,  when,  as  we  shall  immediately  sk  t\ 
the  sources  of  the  Scottish  law  ceased  to  be  sought  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  preparation  was  generally  made  for  the  Scottish  bar 
at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of  which  those  of  Pmnre 
and  Italv  were  the  most  firequented,  till  the  lustre  of  the  Cu- 
Jacian  School  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding  the  connex:?n 
which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at  the  Reform  i- 
tion,  drew  the  student  thither.    On  the  erection  of  the  Un:- 
vernty  of  Edinburgh,  however,  attempts  were  made  by  tl.e 
bench  and  bar  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  foreien  stu<^y. 
but  as  the  object  of  those  attempts  was  to  establish  a  chutr 
of  civil  law,  they  were  long  baffled  by  the  want  of  means  >( 
preparatory  instruction  in  the  language  of  that  law.    The 
only  method  of  attaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pr>- 
,'airt  ^^\AiUt*t»A  z*'A  ^.<km<vkAa.    Th«  j  t^ftion  in  those  times  was  attendance  on  some  lawyer  nf 
)r.^iy<>»4  i»j\n%.  (tut^  Ml  ar.d  w.ru^,  '  reputation  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  not  only  find  such  ind.- 
l.«    «.    «..'t'/'«\/>^      Tui   fAfva  UI  wk^,ntioMA  tn  '  Tuiuals  as  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  others  wlwroee  to  relebr.ry 
\^  ^.'-  •  li^  *-  /  .1 .»  ^,«Mt'.ir/     If  *r^*»f\%^^  pun-^h  I  at  the  bar  passing  their  early  years  in  the  capad^  of  clerk. 
..    ," >  ^r.f  ^  .».•.«•   \  v**t*i*^  vHAn  J.  '.gr  to  ^be  f>iont '  or,  as  it  was  then,  in  French  phrase,  called  •servitor'  to  an 
.*,     '  'v'^i    ,« ti  wnut  r^A  .v^*w«-     Tms  inha-  '  advocate,  but  these  servitors  were  privileged  by  the  court  to 
«   ■    ,„./..  9   s,  ',tu<.   t^^  *ni  >•/•.« -»*1  .n  agrrufiiltiire, '  art  behind  the  bar,  a  station  and  privilege  which  their  de- 
'-*'.#'''/    •   /•  «»^.    v-^u.*,   */.»t  #»r,rr.»/i«   f:\rAn.    «<endants.  the  *  ad  vocates  first  derks,' enjoy  to  this  day.    In 
,r     ^  •  «t   jj.  yj^mi^  ^yt  aiu.«,  axui  ^jroMt  scap    the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  nrivaCe  lecCnres  on  the 

I  law  befran  to  be  given  in  Edinbmgn  by  members  of  the 

/  »   *  -       'n>    'kA  *-i^«T*'*n'^t  V/A  ^X'kTtt    6ralty,  and  at  length,  in  1707,  a  chair  of  publie  law  was 

i'-fi  f'jv\fy\  «r*ni«r«    t-vt  frrrj^r    founded ;  and,  in  1709,  the  chair  of  civil  law.    By  this  time, 

^•. .  /,«  '\^  i^ti^r  -v?  f>n«era.  £>^    however,  the  natural  working  of  an  independent  judicmturp. 

^.  .v-^'    ^''    «^       A-    ^t"*^  '^  "/tr/a  in  ttwi '  and.  still  more,  the  operation  of  the  union  with  England,  by 

^  r  .f.     \t  r\  9  m  •iM#^/.A<t   *  ra  er^-ial     wh  ch  the  Scots  courts  were  subjected  to  an  appellate  jun»- 

.  '^   If  '  I  u^n    v*w^  ':iA  ^f«nra  jr^«ral    diction  common  to  both  parts  of  the  island, carved  out  a  s%s- 

«   ..•.■.-  •  .  n   rt«   vr-»^»^    ^'W    ny  wn;rh    tem  of  law  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  Rome, 

,    «i    f/  «*  I    :.«ri'  •r  114    fi  '^^  ^^'*i\  sxul  to    and  renuinng  a  separate  chair  lor  its  elocidatiDD.    Bat  with 

f   .,  ,m    »•    :  j»  ^.-.^f<.-a  rA'^err.'u^r.C     On     the  predilections  which  habit  and  associations  bad  given  to 

/  ,» ./  ,•  *r,./'.^-'  *^*\  t^Ji   -v^'V***  ^/**  ^i-januiii    the  ScuUish  lawyer,  the  ciWl  law  was  clung  to  as  tlM^  fm^it 

,  ^  ^    ^xtA    *'../V4     t-"it   V  *.*^  m.-'Ary     of  the  courts,  and  several  cucumstances  impiess  oswith  the 

^   ^ .•/«.w^^/t '*><,tf<.3i      R.-  ia4',«^x-     ir'^ea.  that  the  chair  of  Scots  law  to  which  Bayne  was  inducted 

,    *,   ^^     f   '  0   wvf  v*— nf«^   »•  exact    wm  regarded  wiih  contempt  by  the  learned  foculty  where*  f 
^  ««i^  /^<  /  lu»  '«*'«<«^-A&«4».     7fl<e  eOeera  ^  he  was  n  member.    The  foadty  Records  eontain  bo  aUu 


u-ii'A^   !\o  £>>a  }fi\i2fAnx^  prefixed 
•.M  &..m..ri  rtATT/LA  ^  B.«TT;r/>N,  a 
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'  .«t  i^v«'  ni»^  '^f  J*^n,  ^»<  ^  N.  lat^ 
r*.iiti*^  v*  X  ar.*tvf'^  *<^^v..r#«,  cr>m- 
>».«m    w'lirii  M.  v\t>n*<4w(  vft  th*  nrtrth. 
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ftion  to  hii  appointment  The  only  record  of  it  which  we  have 
is  in  the  CouTicil Eeffister^wheie,  under  date  28th  Novem- 
ber  1 72*2,  there  is  this  entry : — 

'  Mr.  Alexander  Bayne  having  represented  how  much  it 
wuuld  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  this  city,  to 
)iave  a  professor  of  the  law  of  Scotland  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity of  this  city,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots  law  but 
also  for  qualifying  of  writers  to  liis  Majesty's  sigpiet;  and 
being  fully  appris^  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Bayne  of  Rires,  advocate,  to  discharge  such  a 
province — ^therefore  the  council  elect  him  to  be  professor 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of  this  city,  for 
teaching  the  Soots  law  and  qualifying  writers  to  his  Majesty's 
8i<;nct.'  (Bower  s  HUt  ut  Bupra,)  We  have  not  been  able 
distinctly  to  ascertain  the  estimation  in  which  Bayne  was 
held  by  his  learned  compeers,  any  more  than  the  true  source 
of  the  neglect  with  which  bis  little  works  on  the  law  have 
been  hitherto  regarded:  but  only  a  year  elapsed  when  his 
despised  chair  began  to  work  a  change  on  the  course  of  ex- 
amination for  the  bar,  and  on  the  system  of  legal  study.  In 
January,  1724,  Mr.  Dundas  of  Amiston,  D.F.,  proposed  to 
the  faculty,  that  all  Intrants  should,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, undergo  a  trial,  not  only  in  the  civil  law,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  also  in  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  (Foe.  Rec.) ; 
and  though  this  was  long  resisted,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined by  Act  of  Sederunt,  28th  February,  1750.  We  ap- 
prehend it  is  to  Bayne,  also,  we  ought  to  concede  the  im- 
pulse given  at  this  time  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
Scottish  antient  common  law. 

In  the  beginning  of  1726,  the  usual  period  of  remaining 
senior  curator  of  the  advocates*  library  having  expired, 
Bayne  retired  fit>m  the  office,  and  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Minor  rrac- 
iic/is—9,  work  which,  though  deUvered  by  the  author  to  his 
son  orally,  it  is  said,  at  his  morning  s  toilet,  is  remarkable 
for  its  legal  learning,  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  its  views, 
the  acuteness  of  its  observations»  and  the  subtlety  of  its 
distinctions,  but  which  had  lain  near  a  century  m  MS. 
To  this  work  Bayne  now  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Rue 
and  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Scotland^  and  the  Method  of 
studying  it.  In  1731  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Notes, 
fur  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  municipal  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  These  Notes  were  framed  out  of  the 
lectures  delivered  from  the  chair,  and  impress  us  with  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  also  with  the  antient 
common  law.  About  the  same  time  he  published  another 
small  volume,  which  he  entitled  Institutions  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  his  students.  The  author 
of  such  works,  distinguished  for  their  modesty  not  less  than 
for  their  learning,  could  not  but  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  youth  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and  his  career, 
thou<^h  short,  was  sufficient  to  prove  his  talent  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  make  his  chair  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
ambition. 

In  June,  1737,  Bayne*s  death  was  intimated  to  the  faculty 

by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  {Fae,  Rec.) ;  and  in  the 

following  month  a  leet  of  two  advocates  (Mr.  Erskine  and 

Mr.  Balfour)  was  delivered  by  the  faculty  to  the  magistrates 

or  their  election  of  a  successor. 

Bayne  married  Mary,  a  younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only 
surviving  child  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross^  by  her 
second  husband.  Sir  John  Carstairs  of  Kilconquhar,  and  by 
her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

BAYONET.    [See  Arms.] 

B  A  YO'NNE,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  departments  of  Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees) 
and  Landes,  43°  30'  N.  lat.,  1°  3(K  W.  long.  It  is  531  miles 
S  S.W.  of  Paris,  through  Orleans,  Chdteauroux,  Limoges, 
Bordeaux,  and  Mont-de- Marsan.  There  is  an  old  road 
IV.im  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  more  direct  than  that  through 
Mont  (le  Marsan,  by  which  a  considerable  distance  may  be 
sa\e(l.  This  road  leads  through  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Laudea ;  but  the  deep  sandy  soil  renders  travelling  very 
incommodious*  which  is  probably  the  cause  why  this  route 
his  been  laid  aside  for  one  more  circuitous  but  more  con- 
venient. 

Bayonne  is  a  town  of  considerable  trade,  for  which  it  is 
favourably  situated,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive,  whose  united  streams  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  tiiree  miles  below  Bayonne. 
By  these  two  rivers  Bayonne  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
That  part  situated  on  the  left»  or  south-west  bank  of  the 


Nive,  is  called  Great  Bayonne*  that  between  the  two  nvers 
is  called  Little  Bayonne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  the  Adour  is  called  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  {i.e.  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.)  The  latter  is  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
the  two  former  in  that  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  The  entrance 
of  the  port  is  narrow,  and  a  very  dangerous  bar  crosses  it^ 
on  which,  in  westerly  winds,  there  is  a  violent  surf.  The 
harbour  is  however  safe,  the  bar  affording  it'  shelter  sea- 
ward, and  it  is  well  frequented.  The  name  Bayonne  is  a 
compound  of  two  Basoue  words,  '  Baia*  and  '  Ona,*  signi- 
fying good  bav  or  gooa  port,  and  indicates  the  estimation  in 
which  the  harlx>ur  was  formerly  held. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  first  class  of  strong 
places.  Each  part  of  it  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which  are  the  modem  works. 
Great  Bayonne  has  a  castle  flanked  by  four  round  towers, 
called  the  Old  Castle  ;  Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle, 
flanked  by  four  bastions  ;  and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St. 
Esprit  is  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban,  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  works  recently  added. 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  (open  spaces) 
adorned  with  good  buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the 
town  communicate  by  several  bridges,  two  over  the  Nive, 
and  one  handsome  wooden  bridge  over  the  Adour.  The 
numerous  vessels,  large  and  small,  by  which  the  rivers  are 
covered,  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The  public  prome- 
nade is  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  public  buildings  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  may  be  mentioned,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  its  architecture  which  calls  for  particular 
notice.  The  Mint  is  also  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
Bayonne.  The  town  has  a  school  of  navigation  and  also  a 
theatre. 

The  manufactures  of  Bavonne  are  not  important ;  that  of 
glass  bottles  is  the  chief.  The  town  is  famous  for  hams, 
tor  the  liqueur  which  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Andaye,  and  for  chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  liqueur 
Bayonne  is  considered  to  rival  Andaye  itself.  Shipbuilding 
is  carried  on  with  advantage,  as  the  neighbourhooa  supplies 
the  materials.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable ; 
drugs,  wines  (those  of  the  neighbourhood  are  accounted 
excellent),  brandies,  and  fir  timber,  are  among  its  exports ; 
also  masts,  which  are  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their  branches,  and 
sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  the  imports  Spanish 
wool  is  the  principal ;  the  quantity  brought  in  yearly  is 
said  to  be  about  20,000  bales.  Bullion  is  also  brought  in 
from  Spain.  The  coasting  trade  employs  the  greater  part 
of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Bayonne ; 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery,  but  there  is  no 
trade  with  the  French  colonies.  The  population  of  the 
town,  in  1832,  was  as  follows : — 

Bayonne  town    13,008    whole  commune     14,773 
St.  Esprit       .       4,108  „  5,895 

Together  .     .     17,116  ,,  20,668 

When  Expilly  published  his  Dictionnaire  des  Gauies 
(in  1762),  above  half  the  population  of  St  Esprit  were 
Jews,  viz.  3500  out  of  5800. 

Before  the  Revolution  Bayonne  had  only  one  parish 
church,  the  cathedral ;  for  though  there  was  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Esprit  a  collegiate  church,  it  was  not  parochial,  as 
the  suburb  was  in  tl^e  parish  of  St  Etienne,  the  church  of 
which  is  at  some  distance  to  the  northward.  There  were  in 
Great  and  Little  Bayonne  eight  religious  houses  (of  which 
three  were  for  females),  and  in  St.  Esprit  a  Commandery 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns^ 
An  abbey  of  Cistertian  nuns  was  situated  without  the  walls 
of  that  suburb. 

Bayonne  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  compre- 
hending 491  SGuare  miles,  or  314,240  acres,  and  containing, 
in  1 832,  a  population  of  78,4 11.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  includes  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr^n^es, 
and  who  is  a  suffiugan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Auch. 

D'Anville  considers  Bayonne  to  be  toe  Lapurdum  men- 
tioned in  the  NoHtia  Imperii ;  but  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  is  disputed  or  doubted  by  some.  The  origin  of  the 
see  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  tenth  century.  The 
bishops  of  Bayonne  bore  the  title  Episcopi  Lapurdenses, 
but  this  title,  it  is  contended,  only  implies  that  they  were 
bishops  of  the  territory  of  Labour.  Their  diocese  included 
some  parts  of  Spain,  but  they  were  severed  from  it  by  the 
Pope  at  the  inttigatioa  of  Philip  IL«  King  of  Spain*  in  th* 
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iWiligy,  iBd  iteed  under  the  contiol  of  tbe 
Bnboy  of  PMUpAnnm  as  the  pope's  Twar. 

In  tbe  iBTaaon  of  FbiDoe  by  the  allies  under  the  Dake 
€f  WelliiistaB,  in  1 814,  the  citaidel  of  Bayonne  was  invested 
hy  a  focce  nnder  Lieutenant-Genetal  Sir  Jdhn  Hope.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  April,  sevend  days  after  hosti- 
lities in  the  north  of  France — the  then  great  scene  of  war- 
&re — had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
a  sortie  took  place  from  tbe  entrenched  camp  formed  by  the 
French  in  front  of  the  citadeL  The  attack,  though  repulsed, 
eansod  a  arrece  loss  (800  oftcers  and  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken)  to  tbe  besiegers^  Sir  John  Hope  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Major-General  Hay,  the  general  commanding 
the  line  of  outposts,  was  killed. 

Bayonne  was  tbe  scene  of  an  tntemew,  in  1564,  betweeu 
Catherine  de*  Mediri  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Philip  II.  df  Spain,  at  which  it  has  been 
supposed  the  massacie  of  tbe  Huguenots  or  Protestants  was 
devKed.  though  not  executed  till  seven  years  after,  on  the 
day  of  8t  Bartholomew.  When  the  massacre  took  place, 
however,  DOrthcz,  commandant  of  Bayonne,  refused  to 
execute  tbe  onlers  of  the  court  He  replied  to  the  king's 
order  in  these  words :—' I  have  found.  Sire,  in  Bayonne, 
only  good  citixens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  execu- 
tioner/ B jyon  ne  was  the  scene  of  the  arrest  of  Charles  1 V. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  in  1808. 

BAYS  WATER,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  deno- 
minated a  hamlet,  and  situated  three  miles  and  a  half  west 
of  St«  PauVs.  Like  most  of  tbe  other  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis which  retain  their  old  denominations  of  villages 
and  hamlets,  Bayswater  has  of  late  years  been  much  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  new  streets  and  houses.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Bayswater  is  the  Queen's  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  a  retired  building  surrounded  by  an  extensive  gar- 
den. The  charity  was  originally  established  at  Uxbridge  in 
1752,  but  was  removed  hither  in  1791 ;  it  is  supported  by 
nnnnal  subscriptions,  and  affords  assistance  to  poor  pregnant 
wtMnen  at  their  own  houses,  if  within  a  limited  distance,  or 
receives  them  into  die  hospital.  The  tea-gardens  in  Bays- 
water  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  aiSd  b^anieal  garden  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hill,  whose  various  writings  and  higb-soundinff 
nostmms  were  popular  in  their  day.  In  the  neighbourhood 
IS  one  of  the  conduits  formerly  used  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water.  It  belongs  to  tbe  City  of  London,  and  still 
serves  to  convey  water  by  brick  drains  to  some  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  *There  is  also  a  reservoir  of  some 
magnitude  belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Com- 
pany at  Bayswater.  The  population  is  not  stated  separately 
from  that  of  the  parish  of  Paddington,  to  which  it  belongs. 
(Lvions's  Environs  of  London  ;  Brewer  s  Middlesex,  &c.) 

BA'ZA,  the  Roman  Basti,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  37'  30'  N.  lat.,  2"*  SO'  W.  long.  It  is 
situated  near  the  river  Guadalquiton  in  a  valley  in  the 
Sierra  de  Baxa,  which,  according  to  some  geographers,  is 
a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  hoya  or  valley  of 
Baxa  is  very  productive  in  grain,  fmit,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  city,  which  is  of  ^-ery  old  construction,  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  Fernando  the  Catholic,  in  1489,  afler  a  seven 
months'  siege.  Baxa  is  a  bishop^s  see,  has  a  cathedral, 
three  parishes,  six  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  six  inns.  The  population  amounts  to  li,486 
mhabitants.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city 
several  interesting  antiqnities  of  the  Augustan  age,  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  Basti,  have  been  dug  up  by  the  farmers. 
These  monuments,  on  which  a  curious  antiquarian  would 
•et  a  hiffh  value,  are  only  dug  fVom  the  earth  to  be  buried 
in  the  house  of  some  obscure  farmer. 

Baxa  is  the  canital  of  the  district  which  bears  its  name, 
and  compriitvs  Any- four  townn  and  villu^^es  and  three  cities, 
besidrai  tbe  rajiital,  vix.,  Purchena,  Vera,  and  Mujacar. 
The  Sierra  de  Busa  abounds  in  trees,  which  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  timber  and  flro-wuod :  it  proiluros  also  lead 
in  grvat  abundance,  as  well  as  marble,  ttin  nioMt  cclc  brat  eel 
of  vrhirh  is  that  of  Maoael.  Six  miles  from  Do/u  is  a  hot 
•ptinut,  railed  Los  Biitliisde  HenKnlcroiidliUif ultima's  iMitbs), 
the  lanipvraturu  of  whirh  is  30^  R^nutnur.  The  mhabitants 
•f  tho  dtstriot  are  exclusively  employcNl  in  Bf(riruUure. 

BAZAAR.  Tlie  word  btigttar  in  l*eniisn,  and  its  primary 
meaninic  is  a  mnrkfl,  a/hrum.  In  Turkey,  Kuypt,  Pi^rniii. 
and  India  this  tsrm  Hutingui«hf*s  those  purls  of  towns  wliiuh 
are  etrhisively  ippMprUtml  to  Iriide.  In  thU  exclimive  ap* 
propnation  they  resombis  nur  markets ;  but  in  other  ri*snurts 
^^iniato  more  iksaily  to  our  retail  shops.   We  hftve 


interpreted  &e  word  hi  its  large  tense ;  Ibri&lKn^  die  tern 
baxaar  is  in  this  country  eommonly  understood  to  mean  an 
assemblage  of  shops  or  stolls  under  eover,  yet  in  Ihet  it  eq uaJU  y 
applies  to  open  places  in  whksh  bulky  commodities  are  oflerfl 
for  sale.  Sudi  places  sometimes  occur  in  eastern  towns,  an  i 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  early  morning,  at  least  in  summer, 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  cattle.  If  a  place  m  tbe  ope.: 
ground  outside  a  town  be  commonly  applied  to  this  use.  it 
will  be  called  a  bazaar,  and  will  be  distingnbhed,  as  in  lil 
other  cases,  by  joining  to  the  word  '  bajEaar  the  linnie  ih 
the  commodity  sold.  In  large  towns,  however,  such  markets 
are  generally  near  or  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  ocyrert^i 
bazaars ;  except  the  market  for  cattle,  which  is  always  imjt- 
side  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  town.  In  some  places  bazaim 
are  rather  extensive  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are  liof^: 
with  shops  under  arcades.  In  a  few  eases  the  covered 
ways  branch  off  with  some  regularity  from  these  squares 
as  from  a  centre:  and  in  one  dT  the  best  speeimens  of  ti.e 
open  market,  at  Kermanshah  in  Persia,  the  palace  of  the 
prince-governor  occupies  one  of  its  sides.  When,  however, 
as  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  tbe  principal  open  arva 
in  the  city  is  thus  appropriated,  its  distinctive  appellation  L>f 
the  Afaidan,  or  square,  is  retained. 

Tbe  regular  bazaars  consist  of  a  connected  series  of  street* 
and  lanes,  and,  when  of  a  superior  description,  they  are 
vaulted  with  high  brick  roo&.  The  domes  or  cup-v-ii$ 
which  surmount  the  vaulting  admit  a  subdued'  daylight: 
and  as  all  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  a  cc»tb- 
paratively  low  temperature  is  obtained.  The  description  Ot 
a  good  bazaar  in  Persia  is  a  description  of  a  good  bazaar  in 
Turkey  or  India.  Nevertheless,  the  Persian  hazsafs  are 
rather  more  light  and  lively  than  those  ofTurkey.  Tbev 
are  painted  in  many  places,  and  sometimes  decorated,  partt- 
eularly  under  the  domes,  with  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  tbe 
country,  with  representations  of  battles  or  hunts,  with  figures 
of  real  or  fkbulous  animals,  and  with  other  subjects.  Tbe 
approaches  to  the  bazaars  are  commonly  lined  with  low 
shops,  in  which  commodities  of  little  value  are  exposed  for 
sale.  These  approaches  are  sometimes  open  to  the  skv : 
but  they  are  more  generally  covered  in  a  rude  manner  with 
branches  of  trees,  and  leaves  laid  upon  beams.  In  manf 
of  the  provincial  towns  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  bazaar,  l3 
a  whole,  would  answer  to  this  last  description ;  and  in  othen 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mud  |datform  continued  alon?  tbe 
way  side,  about  two  feet  above  the  footpath,  on  which  little 
covered  shops  are  raised,  that  are  mere  boxes,  scarreir 
affording  room  for  the  vendor  to  sit  down  on  a  bit  of  carpet 
or  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  scanty  stock. 

In  the  best  specimens  of  the  vaulted  bazaar  the  passa^f^ 
are  lined  on  each  side  with  a  uniform  series  of  shop^,  the 
floor  of  which  is  a  platform  raised  from  two  to  three  fe«t 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  faced  with  brick.  As 
the  vault  springs  from  the  front  of  the  Hne  of  shops,  tbrv 
seem  Uke  a  series  of  recesses,  and  the  pattition-walls  be- 
tween them  appear  Uke  piers  supporting  the  aroh.  Tl.e<« 
recesses  are  entirely  open  in  front,  in  all  their  height  aul 
breadth ;  they  are  scarcely  more  than  very  small  clostts, 
seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  breadth,  rarely  so  deep  a? 
wide,  but  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
occasionally  more.  But  in  the  more  respectable  parts  (»f 
large  bazaars  there  is  generally  a  little ooor  in  the  baiK 
wall  which  conducts  to  another  small  and  dark  closet,  whfch 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  store-room.  The  fVont  cell  is  the 
shop,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  master  sits  with  his  goods  at) 
around  him,  the  articles  most  in  demand  being  placed  so 
within  his  reach  that  he  has  seldom  occasion  to  rise,  whsch* 
if  he  is  a  Turk,  he  rarely  does  without  manifest  reluctan«^e. 
Such  a  dealer  offers  a  very  singular  contrast  to  our  i<ir  is 
of  a  shopkeeper,  being  tbe  very  personification  of  luxurwiis 
repose  as  be  sits  smoking  his  pipe ;  or,  if  in  vrinter,  wlten 
these  berths  are  clMlly  and  uncomfortable,  bending  over  s 
brazier  of  burning  charroal.  Tbe  neighbouring  shopkecp»-s 
have  much  communication  with  one  another,  and  gonerallr 
exhibit  as  much  alacrity  in  promoting  the  interest  of  s 
neighbour  as  can  be  compatible  with  attention  to  their  ox^n. 
Indeed,  a  stranger  might  be  disposed  to  imagine  that  all  t: .« 
tradesmen  in  the  same  line  of  business  are  in  a  general 
partnership,  so  little  anxiety  does  any  one  exhibit  to  obtain 
a  preference,  and  so  willingly  does  he  inform  a  custt  roer 
where  he  may  obtain  an  article  more  exactly  suited  to  h:f 
wants  than  he  can  himself  supply.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  Turkey  than  in  Persia.  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
shopkeepers  are  in  general  more  civil  and- ^obliging. thaa 
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French  wntar  (ilL  Aubert  de  Vttiy)  mjti,  '  It  u  not  nwe>> 

sarj  to  offer  a  Turk  lesg  than  two-thirdg  of  the  price  he  de- 
mands; to  a  shopkeeper  of  an;  other  nation  one-half  may 
be  Bafcly  ofTored  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jewi  tliere  i»  no 
limit  lo  the  abatement.'  This  is  perfectly  true;  and  no 
stranger  in  the  Enat  could  have  a  betler  rule  foi  his  guidtnce 


Bosineis  commence*  and  terminates  with  daylight  in 
orieiilal  baiaais.  No  traiie  or  handicraft  employment  ia  in 
L--iietal  carried  on  in  the  East  by  candle-light.  None  of 
the  nhupkeepers  or  artizang  reside  in  the  baiaars.  When  it 
•^vla  dork,  every  one  shuts  up  his  shop  and  goes  home. 
'I'lie  fastenings  uf  Ibe  shops  are  very  slight ;  but  the  bazaars 
nie  in  general  well  watched,  and  frequently  secured  ^cith 
himng  gates.  In  very  warm  countries  it  is  usual  for  the 
ri;ijurity  of  the  shopkeepers  to  close  their  shops  at  mid-day, 
and  go  homo  to  have  Uieir  lunch  and  G^joy  a  siesta.  The 
l>:i7.^arB  have  then  a  very  deserted  appearance.  Larcenies 
ill  the  bazaars  are  Ecarcely  known  in  Turkey  ;  hence  the 
sliopkcepers  da  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  shops  quite  open, 
V  iiliuut  any  one  in  ohari^e,  during  their  occasional  absences ; 
but  nhea  a  rather  long  n^jsence  is  intended,  and  the  goods 
zee  of  great  value,  a  net,  like  a  cabbage-net,  is  sometimes 
biiiij;  up  in  front,  or  laid  over  the  goods. 

The  peculiar  principle  of  oriental  bazaars  is  that  all  the 
shupn  of  a  city  aie  there  collected,  instead  of  being  dis- 
persed in  diSerent  streets  a«  in  Europe,  and  that  in  this 
collected  form  the  difTemnt  trades  and  occupations  are 
severally  usociated  in  different  parts  of  the  bazaar,  instead 
of  being  indiscriminately  mingled  as  in  otu:  streets.  Thus 
one  pa«wge  of  the  bouu  viU  Ire  vzcluuvely  occupied 
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by  drapers,  another  hy  tailors,  another  hy  oap-mskera, 
another  by  saddlers,  and  so  on.  In  the  haiaani  of  Persia, 
and,  although  less  usually,  in  those  of  Turkey,  the  shoM 
of  provisions  for  immediate  use  form  an  exceptian  to  tns 
rule.  The  shops  of  cooks  and  bakers  are  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  bazaar;  the  preparations  in  the  former 
seldom  exicud  beyond  soups,  and  a  sort  of  sausage  wilhout 
skin,  called  Ao/raoA,  a  higbly-sca.'oned  and  mveurv  article, 
which  is  raurh  relished  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Not 
only  are  trades  carried  on.  but  handicraft  employments 
are  exercised  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East ;  and  thus  whila 
one  part  is  very  quiet,  another  resounds  with  the  hnmmei* 
of  carpenters,  siUiths,  and  F^hoe-makers.  The  stocks  of  thft 
individual  dealers  are  seldom  of  much  value.  It  voulil 
be  difficult  to  And  a  shop  which  contains  a  greater  itock 
than  tbat  of  a  small  retail,  tradesman  in  London ;  but  an 
imposing  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  several 
stocks  in  a  connected  form,  so  that  the  whole  of  a  poi- 
ticuler  street  in  a  bazaar  will  appear  as  one  great  shoip 
for  the  article  in  which  it  deals.  This  is  the  cause  of  th« 
reported  splendour  and  rtclies  of  an  oriental  bazaar.  OT 
this  kind  of  effect  the  buzaar  for  ladies'  slippers  in  Con- 
stantinople is  a  very  remarkable  inslanue :  such  an  exten- 
sive display  on  each  tide,  through  a  long  covered  street, 
hi 
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«t  viiiMitt  Mirperm  r««ut«ncUnt  with  gold  and  lilTer  em* 
Vvv'^JK^rv^  umi  »UH»  nnu  coloured  itonen,  conireyi  ui  im- 
V<«^«ii»KH\  (MT  wmIUii  luxury,  and  populoutness  which  ten 
t^^t^ft  lK#  mimWr  ofuhopii  In  a  di«pcned  form  would  not 
y^\^  Whi^i^Mlc  dtmlori  navo  no  open  ihopt  in  the  hezaart, 
Wit  tWv  havfi  warehoused  in  it  or  in  itn  vicinity,  to  which 
|Im»  ivladert  retort  an  they  have  occasion.  These  ware- 
h^Hisiesk  aM»  fHH^uently  in  a  large  house  or  khan,  occupied  in 
<\MMinon  by  te%*eral  wholesale  dealers.  The  khans  also,  to 
wKk'K  the  itinerant  merchants  resort  until  they  have  dia- 
yK>rt^  of  their  f(oods.  are  generally  in  or  near  the  bazaars ; 
and  they  Arequi^ntly  make  use  of  the  same  building  with  the 
9latiiMiarr  merchants.  The  principle  of  association  for  faci- 
tiy  «f  reference  is  the  true  principle  of  a  bazaar ;  the  vaulted 
cv't^vring  ia  merely  a  circumstance  of  climate.  Therefore 
Pat^noeter^row  with  its  books.  Monmouth-street  with  its 
sIk¥(^  uid  HolywelUstreet  with  its  old  clothes,  are  more 
|«vi|per)y  baiaaia  than  the  miscellaneous  shops  assembled 
ttiMwr  eorer.  which  are  in  London  designated  oy  the  name. 
Beeidee  the  regular  businesa  conducted  in  the  bazaars  by 
the  profisBaional  shopkeepers,  there  is  an  under-current  of 
irfefular  limde,  hishl^  enaracteristio  of  oriental  manners. 
If  a  person  not  in  business,  or  a  stranger,  has  an  article  of 
whicli  be  wishes  to  dispose,  he  employs  a  crier,  who  takes  it 
tftumsgh  the  bazaar,  proclaiming,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  its 
piaitscs  and  its  price.  Many  poor  people  also  endeavour  in 
the  saone  manner,  without  the  services  of  the  crier,  to  dia- 
pose  of  sttch  articles  of  their  property,  or  produce  of  their 
iadmrr,  as  they  desire  to  sell.  These  are  mostly  persons 
vho  inaiqEine  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  better  price  from 
tbe  pnrrhaaers  or  idlers  in  the  bazaar  than  they  have  found 
the  shopkeepers  willing  to  give.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
sellers  vho  exhibit  a  httle  stock  of  wares  upon  stools,  in 
baskets*  or  on  doths  spread  on  the  ground.  They  generally 
deal  in  bttt  one  commodity,  which  they  profess  to  sell  on 
k«er  tenns  than  the  shopkeepers  will  take.  It  would  seem 
that  in  respectable  towns  a  preference  is  given  to  this  mode 
of  selling  some  one  particular  commodity.  Much  tobacco, 
and  nest  of  the  little  snnff  that  is  used,  are  sold  in  this  way 
at  Bagdad;  modi  opium  is  thus  disposed  of  every  morning 
at  Tabreez  in  Feisia ;  and  at  Constantinople  many  women 
post  themadres  in  the  bazaars,  displaymg  embroidered 
handkerchiefit  and  other  needlework,  often  wrought  by  the 
kands  of  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  enabled  by  the  produce 
to  make  a  prirate  puise  fcnr  themselves,  and  purchase  some 
bttle  indnlgenoes  which  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 
If  the  troth  be  tdd,  at  Constantinople  no  small  portion  of 
this  supply  to  the  bazaars  of  that  metropolis  is  contributed 
by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  seraglio. 

'  In  hot  weather,  eciental  bazaars  are  traversed  by  men 
U>ien  with  a  skin  or  pitcher,  from  which  they  deal  out  to 
th«  tharstr  a  dimn^ht  of  excellently  filtered  water.    Some- 

the  fourth  of  a  fiurthing. 


K  cxpcroed :  bet  frvqoently  the  men  are  employed  to  dis- 
fr-.'r^^  wvier  fratmtcMulT,  by  pious  individuals,  who  oon- 
mutr  %mmMt  o^ehszWr  SMDeepCahle  to  Allah. 

the  deserted  ^pearance  of  the 
sai  town  and  the  thronged  state  of  the 
The  women,  except  those  of 
abroad ;  and  of  the  men,  the  idle 
^3.^jr%  w  Qu$^  *Ti  nnr  4or  amnaeeaent  or  coufefiation ;  and 
^'.«»  w  jrt.  v^  3«ic  "^  genenlly  havw  aonie  bosiness  there  in 
zit  "rtMvrvt  ^i  ^£«  day,  which  odleets  the  viable  population 
nuin  ji*ix  ^a«  part  of  the  town,  nntii  dieapptoatA  of  even- 
a  aiArw  cqnal  distiibatioii.  The  bazaar  is  not 
was.  -vi  izsoMdiale  traffic,  linl  of  all  eommercial 
'.sg^^  ^  pubbc  Merrantilr,  and  psivale  news  dr- 
txui  tie?*  rclr  fhee  dzsmasion  can  be  carried  on, 

of  tiie  emissaries  of  power  who 

the  bazaar  the  timid 

Pnbtic  measnres  a« 

voire  is  often  hmdly 

It  ?i«^  <wr«  vL  fTJteeg  m  mmvSen  if  they 
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The  varioas  eharacteiistie  displays  of  OTieotal  iiiann«« 
which  the  bazaars  furnish,  the  nature  of  the  goods  exposed 
for  sale,  and  the  splendid  appearance  they  sometimes  m^ke, 
the  manner  in  which  the  artizans  conduct  their  various 
labours,  the  endless  variety  of  picturesque  costumes  which 
meet  the  eye,  uid  the  babel-like  confusion  of  tongues. 
all  combine  to  form  a  scene  of  unequalled  singularity  and 
interest.  No  traveller  who  doea  not,  in  some  orientid  cos- 
tume, sedulously  frequent  the  bazaars  and  make  many 
little  purchases  for  himself,  ought  to  feel  assured  that  be 
understands  the  people,  or  has  materials  for  fairly  esti- 
mating their  condition.  The  remarks  here  made  are  the 
result  of  the  writer's  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  bazaars  of  the  East. 

BA2AS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
41  miles  S.E.  of  Bordeaux,  and  419  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris^ 
It  is  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  into  the  Garonne*  a  few  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  44^  27'  N.  lat,  0°  13  W.  long. 

Under  the  name  of  Cossio  it  existed  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  but  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  the  people  whose  metro- 
polis it  was,  the  Vatates  (called  also  Vasarii),  prevailed  over 
the  older  designation :  we  read  in  Ammianus  Maroellinus, 
of  VasatsD,  as  a  place  of  some  consequence- in  Novempo- 
pulana;  and  in  other  authorities  of  Uivitas  Vasatms  ukl 
Civitas  Vasatica. 

Bazas  early  attained  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  which  how- 
ever  it  has  now  lost.  A  bishop  of  Bazas  sat  in  the  ooandl 
of  Agde  in  506,  and  at  the  council  of  Orleans  in  51 1.  The 
bishop  of  Bazas  was,  during  part  of  the  tenth  and  elevemh 
centuries,  the  only  bishop  in  Gascony,  the  towns  having  been 
destroyed,  by  the  Normans,  and  the  cathedral  being  without 
clergy.  During  this  interval  he  took  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gascony,  Vasconenns  Episcopus;  but  when  the  churches 
were  again  supplied  with  clergy,  he  shrunk  into  bishop  of 
Bazas, 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  has  little  in  it  that  is  re- 
markable except  the  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  firont  of  the  cathedral  is  a  place  (or  an  open 
space),  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  The  wails  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins.  Among  the  manufactures  are  druggets,  leather, 
glass,  pottery,  white  wax,  and  wax-candles.  Ine  trade  car- 
ried on  is  in  the  above  mentioned  goods,  wood  of  all  kinds, 
including  timber  for  ship-building,  and  saltpetre.  The 
population  in  1832  was  2165  for  the  town,  and  4255  for  the 
whole  commune. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bazas  comprehends  697  square 
miles, or  446,080  acres.  It  had,  in  1 832,  a  population  of  53»802. 

The  district  of  Bazadois  was  a  subdivision  of  Guienne. 
{Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Prance;  Piganiolde  la  Force, 
NouveUe  Description  de  la  France,  ^,) 

BAZOIS,  the  name  of  a  small  district  in  France,  forming, 
under  the  old  division  of  that  country,  the  eastern  part  of 
Nivemois,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Nidvre.  It 
comprehended  several  valleys,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  It  is  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  the  Airon,  Aron,  or  Avron,.  a  tributary  of 
the  Loire,  being  the  principal.  It  produces  littie  com,  but 
there  is  abundance  of  good  pasturage  and  wood.  Coal  is  dug. 
The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  Moulins  in  Gilbert.  The 
dimensions  are  usually  given  as  nine  or  ten  leagues,  or  about 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

B AZTA'N,  or  BASTA'N,  a  valley  in  the  Pvienees  to  the 
north  of  Pamplona,  extending  twenty-three  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  two  firom  east  to  west :  but  authorities  differ 
considerably  as  to  the  width  of  the  vaUey ;  Miiiauo  stales  it  to 
be  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  only 
two.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  them.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  France,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  valleys  of  Ulzama  and  Basaburua  Menor.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  east  by  the  heights  of  Otamburdi, 
Otsondo,  Auza,  Ariete,  Izpegui,  and  Urrichiquia,  end  on 
the  south  by  those  of  Emazal>al,  Arcesia,  Velate,  and  Oc- 
InmendL  Several  streams  descend  from  these  mountains, 
and  form  in  the  valley  a  river,  which  b  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Baztan-zubi.  This  river,  aft«r  it  leaves  the  Talley, 
reeeives  the  name  of  Bidassoa.  The  valley  produces  Indian 
eam»  wheat,  pulse,  and  flax.  The  meadows  and  Ibrests  are 
held  in  common.  Every  man  is  bound  by  law  to  plant  a 
eertsjn  number  of  trees  every  year. 

Bastan  is  the  sixth  partado  or  district  of  the  merindad  or 
of  Pamplona.    It  is  governed  fay  its  paitacalar 
or  ptivifeges  which  irwa  coQeeCMi  in  %  body  of  nnml 
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.a\vs  called  Ordenanzas  del  valle  (laws  or  statutes  of  the 
valley),  approved  by  the  supreme  council  of  Navarra  in 
1  G<J6.  The  inhabitants,  in  a  junta-general  held  every  three 
years,  appoint  three  individuals,  out  of  whom  the  viceroy 
of  Nuvarra  chooses  one  to  hold  the  office  of  Alcalde.  This 
otlicer  is  the  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  valley,  and  also 
the  judge  in  minor  offences.  He  is  also  the  president  of  the 
coiK'cjo,  or  common  council  of  the  capital.  Every  man  in  the 
valley  is  a  soldier,  and  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  It  is  the  alcalde*s  duty  to  instruct  the 
rncn  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  every  three  years  he 
holds  a  general  review,  on  which  occasion  every  man  is 
ohlif^ed  to  appear  with  a  musket  in  good  condition,  half  a 
pound  of  gimpowder,  and  twelve  bullets.  In  a  privilege 
granted  by  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon,  to  the  town  of  San- 
^tiesa,  in  1132,  he  is  entitled  king  of  Aragon  and  Baztan. 
The  Baztanese,  afterwards,  on  the  separation  of  Aragon 
from  Navarra,  became  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Navarra. 
At  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa  they  fought  so  gal- 
lantly that  their  king,  Sancho  VI.,  granted  them  a  privilege 
in  4 'i 1 2,  by  which  every  native  of  Baztan  was  declared  an 
bidaliro  or  gentleman.  Any  Spaniard  from  another  pro- 
vince, who  can  prove  a  noble  origin,  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  valley.  The  letters  of  citizen- 
ship are  granted  by  the  junta- general  of  the  valley.  The 
population  of  the  valley  amounts  to  7065  inhabitants,  dis- 
trihuted  into  fourteen  towns  and  villages.  The  capital, 
Elizondo,  is  situated  on  the  banksof  the  Baztanzuhi,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  According  to  Miiiano  it  con- 
tains 1111  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-house,  where  the  junta- general  is  held,  and  the  Casa 
de  Misericordia,  or  charity  house,  in  which  the  poor  and 
<lestitute  of  the  village  receive  support  and  employment. 
This  benevolent  institution  has  ceased  to  exist  for  want  of 
f  u  nds .  The  house  was  inhabited  by  some  poor  families  of  the 
town,  and  ha^  been  of  late  changed  into  a  fortified  place  by 
the  Carlists :  but  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
queen  (1835).  The  front  of  the  town-house  is  ornamented 
Avith  the  names  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  at  different 
epochs  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  their  valour, 
or  for  other  eminent  services.  These  names  are  written 
on  wooden  scutcheons  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  crowned 
ea<;le  with  two  heads.  The  Baztanese  speak  the  Basque 
lunji^uage. 

(See  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Diccionario  Geogrdflco 
Ilisinriao  de  Espc^a  ;  Minano.) 

B  DE'LLIUM,  commonly  called  a  gum,  but  in  reality  a 
^um  resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  two,  if  not  more  kinds,  of  bdel- 
lium, the  source  of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained ;  the 
others  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  bdellium  of  the  an- 
lients,  said  by  Pliny  (book  xii.  chap.  9)  to  be  brought  from 
l^actria  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  comes  from  Asia.  Adan- 
son  iitates  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  exude  from  a 
thorny  species  of  amyris,  called  by  the  natives  niouttoutt. 
From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh,  the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its 
hQ'ir\»  obtained  from  an  amyris  or  balsamodendron.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Royle,  bdellium 
would  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  amyris,  or  rather 
bnlsamo<lendron,  a  native  of  India,  called  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
Amyris  Commiphora  {Ft.  Ind.  ii.  p.  244),  Amyris  Asallocha 
( Citlrutta  Catalogue,  p.  28),  the  native  name  of  which  b^goo- 
srn/.  ( Royle,  Illustrations  of  the  Flora  of  the  Himalayah,  part 
VI.  p.  1 76.)  The  opinion  of  its  being  obtained  from  a  palm, 
either  the  Lontarus  domestica  (Gaertn.),  or  the  Borassus 
jlnbelliformist  is  very  improbable.  This  substance  occurs  in 
masses  of  variable  size  and  shape,  sometimes  aa  large  as  a 
walnut,  in  oblong  or  angular  pieces  of  a  yellow,  red,  or 
brownish  colour.  The  clearest  pieces  are  transparent ;  the 
odour  is  weak  and  peculiar ;  the  taste  bitter,  badsamic,  and 
resembling  myrrh  or  Venice  turpentine.  It  is  tolerably 
brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
with  a  slight  increase  of  heat  the  finer  kinds  may  be 
kneaded  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*37 U 
In  i)otass  it  is  completely  soluble.  Analysed  by  Pelletier, 
lOU  parts  yielded 

Resin  •         •         »         •         •         59 

Gum 9-2 

Bassorin 30*6 

Volatile  oil  and  loss       .         .         .  12 

100 
John  found  also  w>utchouc,  sulphates,  muriates,  and  phos- 


phates of  potass,  and  lime  with  salts  of  magnesia,  but  pro* 
bably  he  examined  a  different  sort  from  that  of  Pelletier. 

Resembling  myrrh  in  appearance,  it  also  resembles  it  in 
its  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  is  often  fraudulently 
substituted  for  it ;  it  is,  however,  weaker,  while  it  is  more 
disagreeable  and  acrid.  [See  Balsamodendron.]  It  was 
formerly  used  in  many  compounds  and  plasters,  such  as 
diachylon.  It  is  now  disused  in  Britain ;  but  is  to  be  found 
intermixed  with  gum  Arabic. 

The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced  by  the  Daucus  Hispa" 
nicus  (Decand.),  the  D.  gummifer  of  Lamarck,  or  perhaps 
the  D,  gingidium  (Linn.),  according  to  Boccone  iMuseo  di 
Piante  rare  della  Sicilia,  ^c.  torn,  xx.),  which  grows  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  produced  by 
the  Borasaus  flabeUiformis  (Linn.),  the  Chamterops  humilist 
or  the  Hyph€ene  cudphera  (Pers.) 

The  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  obviously  a  mineral,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  substances 
above-mentioned.    It  is  supposed  to  mean  pearls. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  in  Sussex,  is  a  high  bluff  chalk 
cliff,  forming  a  remarkable  headland  in  the  British  Channel, 
which  may  always  be  known  by  seven  conspicuous  white 
cliffs  to  the  westward  of  it.  There  is  a  telegraph  and  sta- 
tion-house on  the  top ;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  westward, 
on  that  portion  of  the  Head  called  Bell  tout  Cliff,  a  tempo- 
rary lighthouse  was  erected  in  1828,  which  has  been  found 
so  serviceable,  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  durable 
one  of  stone.  The  lights,  like  the  old  one,  revolve  alter- 
nately bright  and  dark  at  intervals  of  two  minutes :  their 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  285  feet. 

Caverns  near  Beachy  Head* — ^There  are  six  caverns, 
with  entrances  three  feet  wide,  and  flights  of  steps  twenty 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  an  apartment  eight  feet 
square,  now  cut  in  the  cliffs,  between  Beachy  Head  and 
Cuckmere.  A  place  called  Derby  Cave  has  also  been  re- 
paired, by  which  means  mariners,  who  mav  be  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  can  fina  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  danger  a  quarter  of  a  mile  imme- 
diately off  the  Cape,  but  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  there 
are  some  dangerous  rocks,  on  which  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
a  first-rate,  once  struck.    {British  Channel  Pilot,  p.  51.) 

BEACON,  a  si^n  or  token  ordinarily  raised  upon  some 
foreland  or  high  ground  as  a  sea  mark.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  fire-signal  which  was  formerly  set  up  to  alarm  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  upon  the  approach  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  word,  as  used  in  England,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  beacen  or  beacn,  a  sign  or  signal,  whence  bycnian,  to 
show  or  point  out.  Beae  or  dec  is  Uie  real  root,  which  we 
still  have  in  bec/t,  beckon. 

Fires  by  night,  as  signak,  to  convey  the  notice  of  im- 
pending danger  to  distant  places  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, have  been  used  in  almost  all  countries.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  who  (chap.  vi. 
V.  1)  says,  '  Set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil 
appeareth  out  of  the  nor^h,  and  great  destruction.'  In  the 
treatise  De  Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  we  are  told 
(edit  12ma  Glasg.  1745,  p.  35),  that  fire-signals  were  so 
disposed  on  watch-towers  through  the  King  of  Persia's  do- 
minions that,  within  the  space  of  a  day,  he  could  receive 
intelligence  of  any  disturbances  plotted  or  undertaken  in 
the  most  distant  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  this  is  evidently 
an  exaggerated  statement,  ^schylus,  in  his  play  of  the 
Agamemnon,  represents  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Troy  as  conveyed  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  fire-beacons. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  fire-beacons  (^pvcroi) 
employed.  (Thucyd.  iii.  22.)  Pliny  distinguishes  this  sort 
of  signal  from  the  Phari,  or  light-houses  placed  upon  the 
coasts  for  the  direction  of  ships,  by  the  name  of  '  Ignes 
prronuntiatin,*  notice-giving  fires  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  edit. 
Harduin,  lib.  ii.  sect.  73),  these  being  occasional  only,  the 
phari  constant. 

Lord  Coke,  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  chap,  xxv.,  speaking 
of  our  own  beacons,  says,  *  Before  the  reig:n  of  Edward  111. 
they  were  but  stacks  of  wood  set  up  on  high  places,  which 
were  fired  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  descried ;  but 
in  his  reign  pitch-boxes,  as  now  they  be,  were,  instead  of 
those  stacks,  set  up ;  and  this  properly  is  a  beacon.*  These 
beacons  had  watches  regularly  kept  at  them,  and  horsemen 
called  hobbelars  were  stationed  by  most  of  them  to  give 
notice  in  day-time  of  an  enemy's  approach,  when  the  fire 
would  not  be  seen.  (Camd.  Brtt.  in  Hampshire^  edit  1789 
vol.  Lp.  173.) 
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'  Stoir«,  in  bis  Arnioltp  tinder  tbe  yem  1326,  mentions, 
among  the  precautions  vbich  Edward  IL  took  when  pre- 
muing  against  the  return  of  tbe  queen  and  Mortimer  to 
England,  that  'be  ordained  bikenmgs  or  beacons  to  be  set 
up.  that  tbe  same  being  fired  might  be  seen  far  off,  and 
thereby  the  people  to  be  raised/ 

Tbe  CottoniauMS.  in  tbe  British  Museum,  Augustus  I. 
Tol.  L  art.  31,  nreserves  a  plan  of  the  harbours  of  Poole, 
Purbeck,  &c.,  followed,  art.  33,  by  a  chart  of  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  from  Lyme  to  Weymouth,  both  exhibiting  the 
beacons  which  were  erected  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  against 
tbe  Spanish  invasion  in  158S.  Art.  58  preserves  a  similar 
chart  of  tbe  coast  of  SutTulk  from  Orwell  Haven  to  Gorl- 
ston,  near  Yarmouth,  with  tbe  several  forts  and  beacons 
erected  on  that  coast. 

The  power  of  erecting  beacons  was  originally  in  the  king, 
and  was  usually  delegated  to  the  I>ord  High  Admiral.  In 
the  eighth  of  Elizabeth  an  act  passed  touching  sea  marks 
and  mariners  (chap  1 3),  by  which  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deplfurd  Strond  were  empowered  to  erect 
beacons  and  sea  marks  on  the  shores,  forelands,  &c.,  of  the 
country  according  to  their  discretion,  and  to  continue  and 
renew  the  same  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation. 

Professor  Ward,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Antiquity 
and  Use  of  Beacons  in  England'  (Arc/upologia,  vol.  i.  p.  4), 
says,  the  money  due  or  payable  for  the  maintenance  of 
beacons  was  called  Beconagium,  and  was  levied  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  upon  each  hundred,  as  appears  by  an 
ordinance  in  manuscript  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  issued 
to  Robert  de  Monte  and  Thomas  dc  &ardolfe,  who  sat  in 
parliament  as  barons,  14th  Edward  II. 

The  manner  of  watching  the  beacons,  particularly  upon 
the  coa.st,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  instructions  of  two  contemporary  manuscripts 
printed  in  the  Archcpolngia,  vol.  viii.  pp.  100,  183.  The 
surprise  of  those  by  the  sea-side  was  usually  a  matter  of 
policy  with  an  invading  enemy,  to  prevent  the  alarm  of  an 
arrival  from  being  spread. 

An  iron  beacon  or  fire-pot  may  still  be  seen  standing 
upon  the  tower  of  Hadley  Church  in  Middlesex.  Gougb, 
in  his  edition  of  Camden,  fol.  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  281,  says,  at 
Ingleborough,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  we^t  edge,  are  remains 
of  a  beacon,  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  ruins  of 
a  watch-house.  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  SomerseUhire^ 
4 to.  17*J1»  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  describes  the  fire-hearths  of  four 
large  beacons  as  remaining  in  bis  time  upon  a  hill  called 
Dunkery,  Beacon  in  that  county.  He  also  mentions  the 
remains  of  a  watch-house  for  a  beacon  at  Dundry  (vol.  ii. 
p.  105).  Beacon-hills  occur  in  some  part  or  other  of  most 
counties  of  England  which  have  elevated  ground.  The 
Herefordshire  beacon  is  well  known.  Gough,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  Camden,  ut  supr.  vol.  i.  p.  394,  mentions  a  beacon  hill 
at  Harescombe  in  Gloucestershire,  inclosed  by  a  transverse 
vallaiion  fifty  feet  deep.  Salmon,  in  his  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire, p.  349,  says,  at Therfield,  on  a  hillwest  of  the 
church,  stood  one  of  the  four  beacons  of  this  county. 

BEACON  SFIELD,  a  small  market-town  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  hundred  and  deanery  of  Burnham,  twenty- 
ijur  miles  W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  thirty-one  S.S.E.  of 
Burking iiam.  It  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  whence  it 
La.s  been  supposed  that  its  name  is  derived  from  a  beacon 
x'lAi  formerly  occupied  the  spot.  The  town  consists  of  four 
i^iret-^s  ii>e  pnnripal  of  which,  forming  part  of  the  road  from 
V:  -  u:k  t>  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
::. .'.  :.  «ea;;t.i.  The  substratum  on  which  the  town  stands 
i»  •  •-J^  •; .  rr*.el.  and  the  houses  are  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
T:.",  'L-"  ..  d,i«-ued  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flint  and 
fc;-i-''-  f  v:,- V  a.'-l  cor.^iaU  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side 
u  -*cfc.  ti  IL  a  I, --r  at  the  we*t  end.  The  remains  of  Ed- 
I!. -•.  3  h^E.*u  •».'./  fK^.Atd  and  died  at  Grcgories  in  this 
p-.'*--.  aT:  c  y*-/.-^.  :i  ti  f;  church ;  and  the  churchyard 
•••/.:•.»  a  » ',  >  iLiur'.a  laV.e  montitnt-nt  in  honour  of 
^\  M-i—  I.  »:..j[,  :-*  tua:,j€  t^.oriaerl.  a*  u  s\\\\  does  to  bis 
im:«c.>m  '\^'.\,  i; ...  C  --r:.  tl-  p  pe;*  s  fa'f*  \y  mansion,  is  still 
11- ♦•*.*. .r;,. ».,  1  *■  ':, .:'!».  i.»  Weil  a<«  ti.r;  manor,  was  for- 
Uiwii.  ai.„  •  .*;  V,  B-r-  .*  ••a  Pr»  r\.  Tr.c  ItMug  is  a  rectory 
II.  iii«  0"  ,*.:*.  ,^..-,  .f  l;^-  ,.• . :.  i  '\.  r^^jc  of  Lincoln,  valued 
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Uxbridge  is,  however,  said  to  have  rendered  tbe  marltet  of 

less  relative  importance  now  than  in  former  times.  T:.c 
market-day  is  Wednesday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  i-'e- 
bruary  13th  and  Holy  Thursday,  tlie  latter  being  for  caiile. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  was  341,  aocorditur  \ . 
the  returns  of  1831,  when  the  population  consisted  of  ITti 
persons,  of  whom  891  were  females. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Beauiiet  of  England  and 
Wales.) 

BEAD  MOULDING.    [See  Moulding.] 

BEAD  TREE.    [See  Mslia  and  EukocaspusJ 

BEADLE,  the  messenger  or  apparitor  of  a  court,  whc 
cites  persons  to  appear  to  what  is  alleged  against  tbem.  Ii 
is  probably  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  tL« 
beaellif  or  under-bailiffs  of  manors  mentioned  in  sexcrAl 
parts  of  tbe  Domesday  Survey,  Spelman,  Somner,  ai.J 
Watts,  all  agree  in  the  derivation  of  beadle  from  tbe  Sav  .>3 
bvbel,  a  cryer,  and  that  from  bib,  to  publish,  as  in  biddir.z 
the  banns  of  matrimony.  The  bedelli  of  manors  probaL.t 
acted  as  criers  in  the  lord's  court.  The  beadle  of  a  fore^^i. 
as  Lord  Coke  informs  us  in  his  Fourth  Listitute,  vas  i;« 
ofiicer  who  not  only  warned  tbe  forest  courts  and  execute! 
process,  but  made  all  proclamations. 

Bishop  Kennett,  in  the  Glossary  Xohiii  Parochial  An tiqtU" 
ties  of  Oxfordshire,  says  that  rural  deans  bad  furaivr;* 
their  beadles  to  cite  the  clergy  and  church  officers  to  \  iMta- 
tions  and  execute  the  orders  of  tbe  court  Christian.  Pa- 
rochial and  church  beadles  were  probably  in  their  ong:u 
persons  of  this  description,  though  now  employed  in  m.  re 
menial  services. 

Bedel,  or  beadle,  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  in  t\.> 
English  universities,  who  in  processions,  &c.y  precedes  xl: 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  bearing  a  mace.  In  Oxfonl 
there  are  three  esquire  and  three  yeomen  bedels,  each  at- 
tacbed  to  tbe  respective  faculties  of  divinity,  medicine  a/.i 
arts,  and  law.  In  Cambridge  there  are  three  esquire  bed* '« 
and  one  yeoman  bedel.  The  esquire  bedels  in  the  latu-r 
university,  beside  attending  the  vice-chancellor  on  puuur 
solemnities,  attend  also  the  professors  and  re^xmdeuts 
collect  fines  and  penalties,  and  summon  to  the  cbancvllor  * 
court  all  members  of  the  senate.  (See  Ducangc's  OVo4c.  :a 
voce  Bedellus;  Kennett,  Paroch.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  Gloss. ;  Gfn. 
In  trod,  to  Domesday  Book,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  247  ;  CumU, 
and  Oxf.  Univ.  Calendars.) 

BEADS  (Rosary  Beads)  are  made  of  horn,  ebony,  ivon, 
glass,  box-wood,  and  other  materials,  and  are  strung  in  ciia^ 
lets  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  counties 
their  prayers.  The  Rosary  is  a  series  of  prayers  said  Ij 
have  been  first  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  about  the  )c^ 
1200,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  an  invocation  to 
her  for  spiritual  assistance.  It  consists  of  a  repetition  of  the 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord's  Prayer,  both  m 
Latin.  It  is  divided  into  decads  of  ten  Ave  Marias,  each 
decad  being  preceded  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  terminaLu^ 
with  the  Gloria  Patri.  Thq  full  or  great  rosary  consi^u  ut 
fifteen  decads,  but  the  common  rosarv,  which  is  recited  ge- 
nerally in  the  evening  by  pious  Catholics,  consists  of  i>uly 
five  decads.  At  the  end  of  the  five  decads  they  rec:u^ 
the  Creed,  or  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  and  aTlerwardA 
(in  Italy  at  least)  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin,  which  i» 
different  from  tbe  Litany  of  the  Liturgy.  The  rosary  i»  a 
daily  family  evening  prayer :  the  head  of  the  family  san 
the  first  part  of  each  Ave  Maria,  and  the  other  mem  be » 
repeat  in  chorus  the  remaining  part.  [See  Avk  Maria.] 
*  The  original  rosary  of  St.  Dominic  is  a  recitation  of  fiiUii 
decads  of  Ave  Marias,  preceded  each  by  a  Pater,  each  decad 
being  devoted  to  the  meditation  of  one  of  the  mysteries  vf 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  first  five  mysteries  are  tho^e 
of  the  incarnation,  nativity,  &c.,  and  are  styled  joyful  mas- 
teries. The  next  five  are  those  of  the  passion  and  death, 
and  are  styled  sorrowful.  The  remaining  five  are  tbuft<e  Jl 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  &c^ 
and  are  termed  glorious.'  (Touron,  Vie  de  St,  Dominie; 
Quindecim  Mysteria  Rosarii  Beatte  Maritt  Vireimis^  a  R. 
Schiaminosso  delin.  atquc  incisa,  Rome,  1 609.)  The  comm  .'u 
chaplet  is  called  Corona,  *  a  crown,'  in  honour  of  the  Virguu 

The  beads  are  distinguis)ied  bv  the\^  size  and  shaf''\ 
those  marking  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  being. larger  than  tbt.>»e 
for  the  Ave  Marias.  Itosaries  of  very  small  glass  beads  ar< 
worn  by  pious  Catholics  round  their  necks.  The  ot^jcct  of 
St.  Dominic  was  probably,  while  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin, 
to  fix  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  pious  on  the 
contemplation  of  the  principal  eventi  of  the  Saviour  s  life. 
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ly  allowing  a  certun  time,  marlted  by  the  recitation  often 
Ave  Marins.  to  the  medilBtion  apon  each  event  or  mystery. 
The  name  of  rosarv  is  flgurativB:  it  means  a  chaplet  of 
Epirituni  roses,  dirtded  into  ihree  sets,  white,  red,  and  da- 
mask roses,  corresponding  to  the  joyftil,  sorTowAil,  and 
glorious  mysteries.  Such  are  the  alleRory  and  its  ciptana- 
lion.  (The  Riisarie  n/nur  Ladie othervisi  called  our  Ladie'i 
PtalleT,  Antvrerp,  1600. 1 

The  Turks  and  olhei'  eastern  nations  have  also  chaplets 
of  beads  made  of  amber  or  other  materials,  which  they  turn 
throuf^h  their  fingers  while  sitting  in  a  listless  mood,  but 
not,  as  it  seeins,  for  en^  purpose  of  prayer.  The  Turkish 
chaplet  is  called  ■  Combolo'io.' 

BEAGLE,  a  small  we  11 -proportioned  hound,  slow  but 
«ure,  having  an  excellent  nose  and  most  enduring  diligence, 
formerly  munh  in  fashion  for  hunting  the  hare,  but  now 
fomparatively  neglected,  its  place  being  occupied,  where 
bare-buntingis  patronized,  by  the  harrier.  [See  Harrikr.] 


These  were  the  little  hounds  to  maeh  priied  by  'the 
good  oid  Enghsh  gentleman ;'  for,  at  a  trilling  expenM. 
and  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  neighbouring  nutioa  who 
fbllowed  on  foot,  he  could  keep  his  ten  or  eleven  eouple, 
not  more  thau  so  many  inches  high  individually,  and, 
mounted  on  bis  easy  pad,  would  generally  make  certain  of 
killing  his  hare,  though  it  ftequently  cost  him  two  or  three 
hours  to  perform  the  feat.  During  this  protracted  cha«e 
he  had  ample  leisure  for  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  admi- 
rably matched  pack,  running  so  well  together  that  •  they 
might  have  been  covered  with  a  sheet,'  and  for  graUfying 
his  ears  with  their  tunable  cry. 

The  hare  distanced  them  immeasurably  at  Brat,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  run.  she  might  be  observed  to  ait  and 
listen  '  sad  on  some  little  eminence,'  but 

—•  In  touder  p«li.  the  Iculid  vindi 

Brovihl  on  Um  g>tl»ilii|  lUXB'— 
and,  after  exhausting  all  her  speed,  shifts,  and  doublings, 
she  almost  always  fell  a  victim  to  their  persevering  and  de- 
structive instinct. 


A  well-bred  beagle  of  the  proper  size,  which  should  n( 
jKceed  that  above-mentioned,  is  a  very  pretty  and  Mir 
raeiricul   variety.      ITiis   symmetry  (the   term   is  used  i 


relation  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  dog  is  emplojed) 
tbo  rcbult  of  much  care  among  amateurs,  who  spared  no 
efTorls  to  bring  it  to  what  they  considered  the  standard  of 
perfection. 

Some  prided  themselves  on  the  diminutive  but  still 
e(f«cllve  si«e  of  their  packs,  Daniel  and  others  have  not 
forgotten  to  commemorate  Colonel  Hardy's  '  cry  of  beagles.' 
They  amounted  to  ten  or  eleven  couple,  and  were  always 
carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a  pair  of  panniers  upon  a 
horde's  back.  Small  as  they  were,  they  rarely  failed,  though 
they  could  never  get  near  enough  to  press  the  hare  in  the 
early  part  of  the  run,  to  stick  lo  hor  and  worry  her  lo  death 
at  last.  ^    ,      ^ 

Such  diminutive  hounds  are  sometimes  called  'lap^og 
beagles'  nud '  rabbit  beagles.' 

The  fairy  pack  above  alluded  to  had  a  little  bam  fcr  their 
kennel,  where  also  their  panniers  were  kept.  The  door  was 
one  night  brbken  open,  and  every  hound,  panniers  and  all, 
stolen  ;  nor  could  the  disconsolate  owner  ever  discover  either 
the  thieves  or  their  booty. 

BEAMINSTER,  or  BEMINSTER  FORUM,  a  mar- 
ket-town in  Donetshire,  in  the  Bridport  division  of  tfav 
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hundred  of  BeaminsleT,123  mites  W:S.W.  of  London,  txA 
1 4^  W.N.  W.  of  Dorchester.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Bir( 
which  issues  from  several  springs  running  from  the  hills 
with  which  the  town  is  aurrourided.  Beaminsler  is  of  consi* 
derabte  antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book,  Bwnin^tre  is  clnsscd 
among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Sarum. 
Begeminster  iras  given  by  Bishop  Onnund,  in  1091,  tO 
augment  two  of  the  prebends  of  his  catheilral.  The  parish 
consists  of  Ihree  manors,  Beaminsler  Prima,  Beaminstst 
Secunda,  and  Benminster  Parsonatus,  all  of  which  are  held 
by  lease  by  the  present  lords  under  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
Leland  thus  describes  Beam  in  ster  in  his  time: — *lt  is  a 
praty  market  town,  and  usilli  much  housbandry,  and  lyilk 
in  one  street  from  N.  to  6.,  and  in  onother  from  W.  to  B. 
There  is  a  faire  chopetle  of  ease  in  this  town,  Netherby 
[Netlierbury]  is  the  paroch  chirch  lo  it,  and  Beminstre  is  a 
prebend  to  the  cliifcli  of  Saresbyri.'  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  Are  in  16-14,  while  Prince  Maurice 
was  in  quarters  there.  It  was  re-built  by  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  but  in  I6B4  was  again  consumed  ;  and.  Bnally, 
in  1 7BI ,  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  and 
other  buildings,  were  reduced  lo  ruins.  To  these  flret> 
however,  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  very  respectable 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  ymoA  modem  build- 
ings, lie  streets  have  lately  been  paved  by  a  subscription 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  shops  and  some  of  the  houses  are 
now  lighted  with  gna.  The  church  and  IVee-sohool  are  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  nativity  of  the  Blessctl  Virgin,  and  although  only  b 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  vicarage  of  Netherbury,  is  a  lafge 
handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  wutk 
side  of  the  town.  It  is  supporteil  in  the  inside  by  Golhib 
arehes  and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  is  nearly 
too  feet  high,  and  is  tlecorated  with  sculptures,  illustralivB 
of  the  woollen  trade,  for  which  the  town  was  famous  at  ihe 
time  they  were  executed  r  tliere  are  also  figures  of  one  or 
two  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  roses,  of  which  traditioii 
states  that  the  figures  are  those  of  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
times  that  repairs  were  done  to  the  church,  and  that  the 
roses  nammetflorate  the  union  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  town  has  a  commodious  workhousd, 
trhich  is  maintained  partly  by  the  rents  of  a  small  estate, 
and  partly  by  the  poor-rates.  There  is'  also  an  ahnahouse, 
built  about  1627  by  Sir  John  Strode,  and  afterwards  en- 
dowed by  him  and  his  daughter.  Lady  Joan  Tuberrille,  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  poor  women.  The  free-achool  was 
founded  in  or  about  the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker, 
for  the  educition  of  twenty  of  the  poorest  boys  in  Bcamin- 
Ster,  three  or  four  of  whom  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  sea 
service.  The  estate  with  which  this  school  is  endowed  was 
let  in  the  year  1707,  at  65/.  a  year,  which  is  now  increased 
to  16oi. ;  the  surplus  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the 
number  of  boys  at  the  school  from  SO  to  100,  and  in 
providing  fuel,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  rale 
during  tne  winter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  the  ftlher 
of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  master  of  this  school  In 
1715.  The  number  of  houses  in  Beamin ster  was  S67  in 
1831,  when  the  population  amounted  to  2988  persons,  of 
whom  1373  were  females.  During  the  year  1B34,  the  town 
was  visited  with  an  e^ctraordinary  mortality,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  small-pos  and  measles,  which  raited  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  one  in  twenty-six  on  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engs^ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  wares. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
April  14,  September  19,  and  October  9.  The  qoarter- 
scEsions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
seven  first  years  of  Charles  I„  but  they  were  afterwards 
remoi-ed  to  Bridport.  (Hutcbins's  Hitlory  and  Antiquitiei 
of  the  Countiet  of  Dortel ;  Heoutiei  nf  England  and 
irale^ ;  Communicatioti  nf  a  Correspondent,  ^c.) 
BEAMS,  [See  Materials,  Strbmoth  or.] 
BEAN.  [See  Faba,  Pbasholus,  and  Doe-ichO"!,] 
BEAN,  a  leguminous  plant,  extensively  cultivated  m  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  classed  by  Linnieus  in  the  DiadeU 
phia  Decandria,  and  by  Jussieu  among  the  LtBUminota. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  beans  cultivated ;  the  one 
is  called  the  fiiia  vulgarit  or  Vicia  Faba,  which  is  our 
common  garden  and  field  bean ;  the  other  is  the  P/taseolut 
vuigarit,  the  French  bean,  haricot,  or  kidney-bean.  Wa 
here  consider  them  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  common  bean,  of  which  there  are  several  vsrieties, 
bears  a  pod  containing  several  oblong  rounded  seeds,  wbieh 
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ti«  med  in  Uie  toft  young  itate  ibr  the  table,  and  in  the 
bacd  dr^  stale  for  domestic  snimals  chiefly,  either  whole  or 
ground  mto  meal.  In  some  places  bean-meal  is  mixed  with 
other  meal  in  making  coarse  bread ;  or  the  beans  are  boiled 
into  a  mess  with  fat  meat,  in  which  state  they  are  very 
lialatable  and  nutritions.  The  bean  came  origmally  from 
the  east,  and  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Be^ary  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  records.  It  spread 
titence  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  fit>m  whence  some  of  the 
best  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
most  common  varieties  of  garden  beans  are  the  Windsor, 
the  Toker,  tiie  long-pod,  and  the  Magazan,  all  productive 
and  well  tasted.  £i  the  field  the  tick  bean,  the  comniou 
bone  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch,  or  Heligoland  bean,  are 
preferred,  being  hardy  as  well  as  productive.  The  long-pod 
IS  occasionally  sown  in  the  fieldy  the  Magazan  and  broad 
Windsor  bean  seldom. 

There  is  no  plant  in  which  the  transformation  of  the 
cotyledons  into  leed  leaves  is  more  readily  traced  than  in 
the  bean.  The  Windsor  bean,  in  particular,  from  the  size 
of  its  lobes  and  distinctness  of  its  vessels,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  observation,  the  parts  being  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye.  If  a  bean  is  planted  in  moist 
earth  or  soaked  in  water,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
cotyledons  will  swell  and  soon  burst  the  skin  which  enve- 
lopes them,  separating  into  two  lobes,  which  open  like  the 
shells  of  an  oyster.  In  the  part  which  forms  the  joint  an 
oblong  body  will  appear,  which  is  the  embryo  stem  of  the 
plant  This  increases  rapidly  in  the  earth,  and  pushes  a 
root  downwards,  and  a  stem  upwards,  which  latter  carries 
the  lobes  with  it  till  they  rise  above  the  ground,  when 
they  expand,  and  are  transformed  into  seed  leaves.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  young  bean 
when  it  is,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  a  strong  soil  hardened 
at  the  surface,  as  may  be  seen  when  a  path  crosses  a  field 
of  beans  newly  planted ;  the  cotyledons,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  drawn  into  the  crevices  made  by  the  young 
stem,  where  they  often  remain  held  fast  till  the  first  shower 
releases  them.  The  change  in  the  cotyledons  deserves 
particular  attention.  As  soon  as  the  seed  swells  by  imbibing 
mobture,  the  oxygen,  which  is  always  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  water,  acts  upon  the  farinaceous  substanro 
in  the  seed,  and  takes  a  portion  of  carbon  from  it  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  plants, 
or  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas :  by  this  loss  the  remaining 
substance  becomes  a  mild  fluid  emulsion,  analogous  to  the 
milk  of  animals*  which,  being  taken  up  by  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  radicle,  nourishes  and  increases  them.  It 
is  this  slone  which  produces  the  first  growth ;  the  earth  is 
the  mere  cradle  to  protect  the  young  plant  and  to  keep  it 
moist,  by  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  which  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  would  otherwise  produce :  when  the 
ground  is  entirely  deprived  of  moisture,  vegetation  necessarily 
ceases.  The  cotyledons  are  the  reservoirs  of  nature  to  sup- 
ply proper  food  for  the  plant  in  its  in&nt  state,  as  the 
mother's  milk  does  in  animals  of  the  class  of  mammalia, 
and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds  and  oviparous  animals. 
In  proportion  as  the  &rina  in  the  lobes  is  gradually  ex- 
hanstea  new  vessels  appear  through  the  substance  of  the 
kbes,  conveying  the  newly  formed  juice  from  every  part  of 
them  into  the  root  and  stem,  and,  at  last,  the  cotyledons  are 
transformed  into  seed  leaves.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  by 
this  time  completely  formed,  and  their  extremities,  called 
fpongioie$*  from  their  appearance  when  minutely  examined, 
have  acquired  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  (rom 
the  aoiL  The  plant  may  now  be  said  to  be  weaned.  The 
stem  is  then  considerably  advanced  in  growth,  having  put 
forth  new  leaves  of  a  diflerent  form  firom  the  seed  leaves : 
tfaeM  last,  havinr  now  performed  their  part,  wither  and 
lOon  fall  off;  if  tbey  are  removed  before  this  period,  the 
plant,  having  lost  its  nurM,  langmshes  and  dies. 

The  bean  at  this  stage  of  iu  growth  requires  particular 
attention.  If  tbesoil  is  ridi  and  well  prepared,  it  will  grow 
vapidly  and  loxoriamly,  and  be  soon  out  of  reach  of  insects 
^  Weeds,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  varying  influences  of 
^  auiiotpbero;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor  andparched,  and 
the  supply  of  nntritive  juices  is  scanty,  the  pUnt  will  soon 
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show  weakness  and  disease,  and  the  only  way  to  firewBt  a 
total  faOure  of  the  crop,  is  to  supply  by  art  the  deneieficr  o*' 
nature.    In  very  poor  soils  manure  maybe  applied  in  a 
liquid  staie^  or  as  a  top-dressing:  in  theme  whieh  are  not 
exhausted,  tillage  alone  will  enable  the  roots  to  spread,  and 
give  them  a  wider  range  to  seek  their  food  in.    The  wet^^ 
being  destroyed,  the  whole  powers  of  the  soil  are  reaenvl 
for  the  crop ;  and  the  air  charged  with  fertilizing  vnpoor^ 
being  allow^  to  penetrate  the  smfaee,  and  being  retained 
in  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  greatly  assists  in  invi<r^- 
rating  the  vegetation.    These  are  the  principles  on  winch 
is    founded    the    whole    culture  of    leguminous    plants, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  the  field.    Where  labour  is  not 
spared  and  the  produce  is  valuable,  as  where  vegetables 
are  raised  as  a  kind  of  luxury  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  eidtivation  of  bean«. 
so  as  to  have  them  early  and  in  regular  succession  durif£ 
the  whole  summer.     They  are  even  occasionally  rai«ed 
by  artificial  heat.    In  general  they  are  sown  or  planted, 
at  various  times,  from  the  beginning  of  wmter  to  the 
middle   of  summer,  but  they  must  be  protected    from 
troti  in  the  first  case,  and  from  too  great  heat  and  drought 
in  the  latter.    They  are  set  in  rows  with  wide  interval, 
which  are  kept  du^  and  clean,  and  in  which  lesaer  vegeta- 
bles are  advancing  in  growth,  to  be  sheltered  by  the  bear.«. 
and  to  succeed  them  when  removed.  In  order  to  strengthi^D 
the  pods  already  formed,  as  soon  as  those  which  arc  noar 
the  bottom  of  we  stem  are  filled,  the  tops  of  the  plants 
are  cut  off,  and  the  beans  are  gathered  when  the  seed  his 
acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  be  taken  from  the  shells 
before  they  have  acquired  .'any  farinaceous  qualities.    Ot}^ 
crop  is  made  to  succeed  another  by  regulating  the  time$  ;  f 
sowing ;  and  thus  beans  are  gathered  for  the  table  ttmn  M^j 
to  November,  or  till  the  fros^  nights  check  the  growth  of  tb« 
plant.    The  cultivation  of  the  field  bean  is  only  as  perfvtt 
an  imitation  of  the  garden  culture  as  circumstances  v;:! 
permit.    As  only  one  crop  is  required,  and  that  in  a  per- 
fectly ripe  state,  when  the  seeds  are  fully  formed  and  hard, 
the/  are  sown  at  one  particular  season,  so  as  to  avoid  thd 
danger  from  frosts  and  ungenial  weather  in  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  crop  ripe  in  good  time  to  be  har- 
vested before  the  cold  and  wet  season  sets  in.    The  usual 
mode  is  to  drill  them  by  a  machme,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  or  to  dibble  them  by  hand,  either  singly  or  by  puttifs: 
fbur  or  five  beans  in  each  hole,  increasing  the  distance  uf 
the  holes  fh)m  six  to  twelve  inches.    Beans  are  tolerablj 
hardy,  and  will  bear  moderate  dry  frosts ;  but  they  sufff:: 
much  from  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  which  in  this  d- 
mate  are  so  common  in  February.    The  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  is  therefore  generally  preferrvd 
for  bean-sowing.    When  the  season  is  remarkably  mild,  as 
was  the  case  in  1834,  early  sowing  is  a  great  advantar*. 
The  writer  of  this  article  planted  a  field  of  beans  on  the  l>: 
January  1834,  in  a  soil  duly  prepared ;  thenr  were  rcap«t! 
in  August,  and  produced  a  vei^  good  crop :  his  neighboLrv 
who  planted  their  beans  in  March,  had  not  half  the  quor.- 
tity  on  equally  good  land,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer.   But  this  was  an  experiment  which  succeeded  :  h^ 
severe  weather  come  on  in  February,  the  whole  crop  mi^Lt 
have  been  lost.    As  a  general  rule,  beans  may  be  sovn 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.    Thi 
sorts   usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  tick  beic. 
the  horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch  or  Heliogdiand  bean. 
In  some  situations  the  Magazan  and  the  long-pod  ba\e 
produced  good  crops  in  the  field :  the  first  three  are  ho«r. 
ever  best  suited  for  general  cultivation.    There  are  several 
varieties  of  these,  which  differ  but  little  in  their  appear- 
ance; experience  is  the  best  guide  in  choosing  the  !«T^i 
which  suits  particular  soils  and  situations.     The   smji": 
round  regular-shaped  beans  are  generally  prefecred,  as  ob- 
taining the  best  prices  in  the  markets,  especudly  in  Ur^t 
towns,  where  there  is  a  great  consumption  odT  beans  b\ 
hard-workins^  horses. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  beans  is  a  rich  strong  Ijar:, 
such  as  produces  good  wheat.  In  such  a  soil  the  product;  b 
sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre»  but  an  averii:*. 
crop,  on  moderate  land,  is  about  half  that  quantity.  Uc 
very  rich  land  beans  have  produced  extraordinary  citips,  U 
being  sown  broad-cast  and  very  thick,  the  stems  being  dra«  I 
up  to  a  great  height  in  favourable  seasons.  A  small  fit!: 
of  very  nch  land,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  waa  sown  i:: 
the  year  1832  with  fi)ur  bushels  of  the  smafi  tick  ben. 
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which  came  up  so  thick,  that  the  proprietor  thought  of 
thinning  out  the  plants  hy  hoeing;  hut  he  was  advised  to  see 
uhat  the  produce  would  he,  and  when  they  were  threshed 
out»  there  were  ten  quarters  and  one  hushel  of  heans. 
He  had  the  ground  accurately  measured,  and  it  was  found 
to  he  one  acre  and  twentv-nine  perches,  which  makes  the 
crop  ahove  sixty-eight  hushels  per  acre.    They  completely 
smothered  all  weeds,  and  the  subsequent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  five  (juarters  to  the  acre;   but  this  particular 
example  of  sowmg  beans  broad-cast  we  do  not  hold  up  for 
general  imitation.    By  cultivating  the  beans  in  rows,  and 
by  carcful  hoeing  and  manuring,  alternate  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans  may  be  raised  for  many  years,  witliout  inter- 
mission, or  any  necessity  for  change  or  fallow :  this  has 
Ik'uu  long  the  practice  in  the  richest  part  of  Kent.    In 
this  case  the  beans  must  be  drilled  or  set  in  rows,  with 
intervals   of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches    between 
ihii  rows;   and  the  intervals  must  be  repeatedly  stirred 
and  hoed  with  proper  instruments,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
^ro^\'th  of  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  perfectly  clean 
and  mellow  state;  the  weeds  which  rise  in  the  rows  are 
removed  bv  hand.   Immediately  after  bean  harvest  the  land 
is  scarified,  or  skimmed  over  with  a  plough  having  a  very 
broad  share,  whence  the  operation  is  sometimes  called  broad- 
fihtiririg.    All  roots  of  weeds  and  the  remains  of  bean-halm 
are  collected  and  burned,  or  put  in  a  heap  with  quicklime,  to  be 
converted  into  manure.    The  ground  is  then  ploughed  once 
or  several  times,  according  to  circumstances,  and  wheat  is 
sown  about  the  month  of  October,  either  broadcast  or  by 
means  of  a  drilling  machine,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches 
asunder,  which  gives  greater  facility  for  hoeing  and  weeding 
the  crop  when  necessary.   The  wheat  which  Ibllows beans  is 
UT'Mierally  good  and  heavy,  and  seldom  runs  to  straw.    After 
wheat-harvest  the  stubble  is  ploughed  up  and  turned  in 
v^iih  a  very  deep  furrow;  the  land  is  harrowed  flat,  and  a 
\zooi\  coating  of  manure  is  put  on  in  a  moderately  rotten 
state,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  shallow  ploughing:  the  land 
is  well  water-furrowed  and  left  so  till  spring,  when  the  beans 
are  drilled  in  the  mellow  surface  produced  by  the  winter's 
frost.    This  is  the  most  approved  practice ;  but  many  e;ipc- 
rienred  farmers  vary  it  according  to  the  varieties  of  soil,  or 
according  to  difference  of  opinion.     Some  put  on  manure  for 
the  beans  in  spring,  and  some  drill  the  beans  in  every  second 
or  ttnrd  furrow  after  the  plough ;  but  all  good  farmers  agree 
in  manuring  the  land  for  the  beans  and  carefully  hoeing 
them.     It  is  evident  that  a  different  method  is  required  in 
<lillercnt  soils,  varied  according  to  their  texture  and  situ- 
ation. Alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  can  only  succeed, 
for  any  length  of  time,  on  soils  peculiarly  favoured.     In 
proneral,  a  change  of  crops  and  occasional  fallows,  will  be 
indispensable  to  keep  the  land  perfectly  clean  and  in  good 
heart. 

In  cold  wet  soils  beans  require  great  care  to  ensure  good 
crop;*.  Although  they  will  grow  well  and  seem  to  flourish  in 
t  lie  stifl^est  and  most  unsubdued  clays,  they  will  seldom  pro- 
'luce  much  at  harvest,  unless  the  land  has  been  well  pre- 
jmred  and  the  cultivation  managed  with  skill.  There  is 
no  better  criterion  of  the  experience  and  industry  of  the  far- 
mer of  cold,  wet  clays  than  the  appearance  of  his  beans  at 
harvest ;  and  he  may  be  judged  by  this  crop,  as  the  farmer 
ol  y\j\\iy  sandy  soils  may  be  judged  by  his  turnips.  The 
ruUivation  of  these  two  opposite  kinds  of  inferior  soils  will, 
in  general,  be  profitable  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to  the 
{>i'.>duce  of  the  beans  in  the  one  and  the  turnips  in  the 
other:  tho  first  being  a  substitute  for  clean  fallow,  and  the 
1  ittcr  the  foundation  of  all  the  succeeding  crops.  The  bean, 
hy  its  strong  and  penetrating  root,  opens  the  stiff  soil  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  surface  is 
(iried  and  at  the  same  time  mellowed.  Althou<^h  tlie  nu- 
iritiou.s  matter  in  a  good  crop  of  beans  is  great,  and  almost 
rquul  to  that  obtained  from  a  crop  of  wheat,  it  exhausts  the 
sol)  much  less :  its  succulent  stems  and  leaves  absorb  much 
:inurishrnent  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  fulling  off 
and  decaying,  restore  carbon  and  mucilage  to  the  soil,  and 
make  \ip  for  the  inferior  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the 
he  an -halm  in  comparison  with  wheat  straw.  There  is  per- 
liaps  no  crop,  bearing  seed,  which  gives  so  great  a  return 
w  ith  so  small  an  expenditure  of  the  nutritive  juices  of  the 
c.(.il  ;  and  certainly  none  that  repays  manure  better,  or 
1  <^:i\  es  the  land  in  a  better  condition  for  wheat  or  oats.  It  is  a 
\  ery  common  practice  to  plough  a  stiff  soil  in  spring  only  once, 
atter  it  has  borne  clover,  grasses,  or  wheat,  and  to  drill 
b'.^ans  in  the  furrows  immediately  after  the  plough,  by  hand 


or  by  an  instrument ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  deposit  the 
beans  as  near  the  angle  of  the  furrow  as  possible,  and  in 
every  second  furrow  only,  that  they  may  rise  regularly  at  a 
proper  distance.  In  spite  of  the  tough  slues  which  the  plough 
turns  over  in  a  mass,  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  bean 
makes  it  pierce  through  them,  and,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, a  tolerable  crop  is  sometimes  obtained ;  while 
the  more  industrious  neighbour,  who  has  tilled  his  land 
in  autumn  and  again  in  spring,  by  repeated  ploughings, 
and  made  it  fine  and  mellow,  may  be  disappointed  in 
his  crop  by  untoward  variations  of  weather.  The  slovenly 
farmer  then  laughs  at  the  more  perfect  system  of  the  othen 
pretending  that  it  is  wrong  to  work  strong  soils  so  much  and 
make  them  too  fine^  as  the  term  is.  Thus  the  progress  of  a 
whole  district  in  rational  and  improved  culture  is  arrested 
or  checked  by  the  apparent  evil  of  frequent  ploughing.  But 
the  conclusion  is  founded  in  error.  There  can  be  no  rule 
better  confirmed  by  experience  than  that  adhesive  soils  should 
be  stirred  and  divided  as  much  as  possible ;  but  this  ra\ist  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  circumstances  and  seasons,  and 
the  differences  in  soils :  chalking,  marling,  or  manuring^ 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  divided  soil  ft-om 
setting  into  a  hard  compact  mass.  Light  coloured  clays 
which  consist  of  siliceous  sand  and  argillaceous  earth 
only,  without  any  intermixture  of  other  substances,  set  the 
harder  in  drying  the  more  they  arc  stirred ;  atler  being 
ploughed  they  soon  have  the  appearance  of  stripes  of  un-> 
burned  brick ;  and  if  a  heavy  sliower  has  fallen  after  the 
land  has  been  harrowed,  thcv  become  hard  like  a  barn 
floor.  It  is  of  no  use  to  pulverise  such  land,  until  its  texture 
is  altered  by  chalk,  marl,  dung,  or  ashes ;  and  the  safest 
way  is  not  to  stir  it  too  much,  as  no  good  crop  can  be  ex- 
pected, at  all  events,  till  it  be  ameliorated.  To  prepare  a 
middling  stiff  soil  for  beans,  it  should  be  ploughed  into 
high  and  narrow  lands  in  autumn,  with  numerous  and  deep 
water*  furrows,  so  that  no  water  may  lie  on  any  part  of  it, 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  manured  with  long  dun^  before  it 
is  ploughed.  In  spring,  if  there  has  been  some  frost,  the 
surface  will  be  loose  and  mellow  ;  in  this  tl«;  beans  should 
be  drilled  or  dibbled  by  hand,  and  a  time  should  be  chosen 
for  hoeing  them,  when  the  ground  is  ^either  wet  nor  dry, 
so  that  the  hoe,  whether  hand-hoe  or  horse-hoe,  may  pene- 
trate two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  to  open  the  soil 
and  destroy  tho  weeds.  The  hoeing  of  the  beans  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  culture,  and  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill 
executed  the  land  will  produce  more  or  fewer  crops  after  it 
without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  fallow. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  and 
scarifier  between  the  rows  in  stiff  soils,  because,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  caked,  the  hoe  raises  large  clods  and 
lays  the  roots  bare,  sometimes  even  destroying  the  plants. 
But  there  are  means  of  preventing  this :  if  the  ground  is 
repeatedly  hoed  when  not  quite  dry,  it  will  not  bind  into 
a  hard  crust  or  rise  in  clods;  and  should  a  sudden  dry 
wind,  after  much  rain,  bake  the  surface  in  spite  of  every 
attention  to  it,  a  spiky  roller,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  work 
between  tlie  rows,  will  effectually  loosen  the  soil,  so  that 
hoes  and  grubbers  may  follow  without  inconvenience.  We 
give  a  drawing  of  such  an  instrument,  which  has  been  found 
very  effective. 

The  cylinder  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  spikes,  or 
may  be  removed  entirely ;  the  instrument  then  becomes  a 
scarifier  or  grubber,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  coulters 
which  are  fixed  to  it.  The  front  wheel  is  of  use  to  move 
the  whole  instrument  upon,  by  lifting  the  stilts  or  handles 
in  the  manner  of  a  wheelbarrow,  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
when  the  horse  turns  out  of  one  row  into  another.  The 
cross  bar  on  the  frame  before  the  roller  is  to  fix  hoes  or 
coulters  on,  when  the  roller  is  taken  away. 

When  the  beans  have  pushed  their  stems,  and  the  proper 
leaves  appear  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  carefully  hoed,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  three  or  four 
bushels  of  gypsum  per  acre  may  be  sown,  if  the  soil  does 
not  already  contain  this  substance,  audit  will  greatly  stimu- 
late the  growth.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  experience  has  proved  its  utility.  [See  Manurk 
and  Gypsum.]  A  very  small  quantity  of  gypsum  seems  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  all  leguminous  plants  and  clovers, 
but  if  this  quantity  be  already  present  in  the  soil  no  additional 
quantity  seems  to  have  any  effect.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  the  lower  pods  are  set,  as 
is  frequently  done  in  garden  culture,  to  accelerate  the  filling 
of  them»  and  to  prevent  useless  blossoms  from  drawing  the 
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noumhnient  to  the  top.  The  veason  for  doing  this  in  gar- 
dens is,  that  when  a  plant  has  borne  pods  a  certain  time  it 
is  most  advantageous  to  reraore  it,  and  the  top  blossoms,  of 
course,  never  come  to  perfection.  In  the  field  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  being  no  succession  of  plants ;  and,  unless  the 
top  blossoms  are  very  late,  or  the  black  dolphin  (aphis)  be- 
gins to  appear,  which  is  shown  by  the  honey-dew  on  the 
top  shoots,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  topping  the  plants, 
and  ihe  labour  is  thrown  away.  When  the  leaves  of  the 
beans  begin  to  lose  their  green  colour,  and  the  pods  to  turn 
black,  the  crop  should  be  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  made 
into  small  sheaves,  tied  with  straw  bands  or  Ur  twine,  and 
set  up  in  the  field  to  dry.  In  some  places  pease  are  sown 
mixed  with  the  beans,  or  the  headlands  are  sown  with  pease, 
the  halm  of  which  is  used  to  tie  the  beans  with ;  but  pease 
chng  round  the  bean  stalks  and  impede  the  setting  of  the 
pods  ;  they  also  interfere  with  the  hoeing  and  weeding,  so 
that  the  practi^  is  not  to  be  reoommended.  Pease  require  a 
lighter  soil  and  are  best  sown  separately,  except  when  they 
ojra  sown  broad-cast  mixed  with  beans,  in  order  to  be  mown 
^    a  green  state  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  for  pigs.    Sowing 
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beans  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose  is  not  much  practised 
in  England,  but  is  found  very  useful  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  Flanders ;  in  this  case  they  are  mown  like  tares  soon 
after  the  pods  are  formed.  In  order  to  have  a  succession 
of  this  green  fbod,  Uiey  should  be  sown  at  different  times, 
with  a  week  or  fortnight's  interval.  By  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  grass  is  saved,  which  may  be  reserved  for  hay ;  the 
cattle  fed  in  the  stables  or  yards  thrive  well  on  this  food,  and 
produce  a  quantity  of  rich  mannre,  chiefly  in  a  liquid  state* 
which  fills  the  tanks  and  reservoirs  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly mentioned  as  indispensable  appendages  to  every  good 
Ikrm-yard.  By  having  winter  tares  when  the  turnips  are 
consumed,  pease  and  l^ans  after  the  first  crop  of  clover,  and 
summer  tares  to  succeed  them,  cattle  may  be  fed  in  the  stables 
all  the  year  round  with  great  advantage,  the  land  may  be 
tilled  at  tiie  best  season  of  the  year,  and  prepared  for  wheat, 
as  well  as  by  a  dean  follow,  while  the  green  crop  will  fVilly 
repay  all  the  expenses.  Three  bushels  of  beans  and  two  of 
pease  mixed  together  are  required  per  acre  when  sown  broad- 
east,  or  drillea  in  each  furrow  after  the  plough.  It  is  often 
advantageous  to  cut  in  a  green  state  those  beans  which  were 
sown  fhr  a  general  crop,  when  fbod  for  pigs  is  scarce.  They 
will  go  nearly  as  fkr  in  this  way  in  feeoing  store  pi^  as  the 
beans  would  have  done  when  ripe,  and  the  ground  is  left  in 
a  much  better  state  for  the  following  crop. 

Although  beans  grow  best  in  a  rather  heavy  soil,  they 
are  often  profitable  on  much  lighter  land,  especiaUy  after 
clover  ley  or  grass,  which  is  broken  up  after  being  depas- 
tured two  or  three  years.  This  is  an  excellent  preparatory 
crop  fbr  wheat,  and  better  than  oats,  which  leave  such  land  full 
of  weeds.  In  this  case  the  land  should  be  carefully  ploughed 
up.  For  this  purpose  a  skim-coulter,  which  has  a  small 
wing  attached  to  it,  to  slice  off  the  grassy  surface  of  the  land 
and  turn  it  under  the  ftirrow,  is  a  most  useful  appendage  to 
the  plough.  This  makes  rery  clean  work,  and  a  neavy  roller 
drawn  across  the  stitobes  or  lands  leaves  the  whole  surface 
compact  and  solid,  keeping  the  moisture  from  evaporating 
andniicilitatingthe  slow  decomposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  Thus  a  very  good  and  clean  crop  of  beans  may  be 
obtained.  If  the  soil  should  be  exhausted  or  very  poor,  a  good 
coat  of  manure  spread  over  the  grass  and  ploughed  in  win  be 


a  great  advantage  te  the  beanii^  and  to  the  wheat  whicU  is  to 
follow.  On  moderatoly  light  loams  the  mo»t  profitable  rota- 
tiMi  of  crops  is  that  of  toniips,  barley,  olover,  beans,  wheat ; 
or,  if  it  is  in  a  rich  state,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  oats,  beaus, 
wheat,  beans.  When  land  is  ia  good  heart  beaoa  are 
often  added  to  any  rotation  after  wheat  ox  before  it,  and 
the  follow  is  thus  removed  a  year  farther  on.  This  ia  like- 
wise done  when  it  w  iatonaed  to  change  the  course  of 
crops ;  because  bea^s  are  considered  the  least  exhausting 
of  tne  erops  which  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  this 
piactioe  is  far  less  hurtful  than  the  too  oommoa  one  of 
taking  another  crop  of  oats  after  the  wheat,  by  which  more 
harm  is  done  than  the  value  of  the  crop  can  compensate  for. 

The  diseases  to  which  beans  are  sulJiect  are,  the  mildew, 
vhieh  is  a  minuto  fungus  that  grows  on  the  atems  of 
leaves^  and  is  caused  by  cold  fogs  and  frequent  sudden  va- 
riations of  weather,  and  the  black  dolphin,  an  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe,  which  appears  first  in  the  form  of  a  honey-dew 
on  the  tops  of  the  plants.  For  the  mildew  no  remedy  or 
preventive  has  yet  been  found.  Whenever  it  has  at- 
tacked the  plants  generally,  before  the  pods  are  filled,  the 
best  method  is  to  cut  down  the  crop  in  its  green  state ;  and 
if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  to  plough  it  into 
the  ground,  where  it  will  decay  rapidly,  and  be  an  excellent 
manuring  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat*  If  allowed  to 
stand,  the  crop  wOl  not  only  be  unproductive,  but  the  weeds 
will  infest  the  ground,  and  spoil  the  wheat  crop  by  their 
seeds  and  roots,  vhieh  will  remain  in  the  soil.  When- 
ever the  tops  of  the  beans  begin  to  be  moist  and  danimv  t« 
the  feel,  it  is  the  foremnner  of  the  aphia.  They  should  thea 
be  immediately  cut  ofi;  and  this,  if  done  in  time,  may  save 
the  crop  from  the  ravages  ef  Hw  insects ;  hut  the  most  efft-c- 
tual  way  to  prevent  any  disease  firom  attaeking  the  plants  in 
their  growtn  is  to  have  the  g>roond  in  good  heart,  and  well 
tilled ;  to  drill  the  beans  at  a  suflkient  diatance  between  the 
rows  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  horse -hoet  and  thus  to  aooele* 
rate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  enable  them  te  outgrow 
the  efiTect  of  incipient  dwease»  which  seldem  attaeka  any 
but  weak  plants. 

The  principal  use  of  beans  is  te  feed  horses,  for  which 
puipose  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and  for  more  nourbhine 
than  eats.  They  shonld  be  bruised  or  split  in  %  mill^  and 
given  to  horses  mixed  with  hay  and  straw  eut  into  ^aflT ;  this 
will  ensure  proper  mastication  and  prerent  that  thickening; 
of  the  wind,  as  it  is  ealled.  eaused  by  indigestion,  which 
makes  beans  alone  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  food  of 
hunters  and  raoe-horses.  Great  quaatitiea  ef  heaas  are 
consumed  in  fotting  hogs,  to  whom  thav  are  given  whole  at 
first,  and  afterwards  ground  into  meal.  Bacon  hogs  mav 
be  fatted  entirely  en  beans  and  bean-meal ;  but  aa  thia  food 
makes  the  flesh  verv  firm,  it  is  not  aa  well  adapted  for  de- 
licate porkers.  In  the  kast  period  of  their  fetting,  ther^ore 
tmrley-meal  is  usually  substituted  fot  bean-meal.  Bean- 
meal  given  to  oxen  soon  maksa  them  fat,  and  the  naeat  ia 
for  bettor  than  when  oil-eake  is  used  for  that  jmrpova. 
mixed  with  water  and  given  aa  a  drink  to  oows  it  greatly 
increases  their  milk.  A  small  quantity  of  beana  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  new  wheat  when  ground  to  flour :  the  mil> 
lers  pretend  that  soft  wheat  will  not  grind  well  without 
bKMins,  and  they  generally  oontriva  that  there  shall  be  no 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  prc^portiou.  Thus  a  quaulity  oC 
beans  is  converted  faile  wl»l  ia  ssnsidp  wd  aa  wheuten  Itoui- 
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Thii  pnoUet  to  Ml)  mown  ts  bH  bdun  and  dmlers 
flow ;  and  at  Am*  «)«  nwm  «f  ducoraring  the  quantity 
of  twen-neal  in  Ae  flosr,  Ae  ignonnt  and  nnsaipectinK 
onljr  an  deoetTCd,  tad  tke  prioa  tf  die  flonr  to  tfa«  skilfol 
purchaser  varie*  according  to  the  quality. 

IIm  propoitiM  <rf  nskitiTe  matttr  ni  beans,  Danfared 
with  otMr  gnri«t  m,  •otardivg  to  Kinhof,  u  faUoira^-^ 

Wheat      .     .     74  perveM.      about  47  A. 
Rye     .  ■"  -* 

Batlar 
tiatt     . 


FtvnelibeCmB      H       „  -„     H 

The  Fremh  beak,  kidoBj  bean,  or  hariMt  bean  (PAomo- 
iiu  KHfeorif),  is  ekieflf  owllivaMd  for  tta  taMder  aad  aacaa- 
knt  pod,  being  eaeof  tba  ittoat  aatetmed  vegetables  for  tbe 
table.  The  vaiielie*  are  BininneTable,  dittmng  sli^tly  in 
their  qusUties  :  they  may  be  divided  mio  two  dtBtiDet  kiitds, 
thedvaifBiHtoiimbiii;;  the fcniHmellMauVer, the  latter 
the  more  prodaotive.  French  beans  are  much  less  hardy 
than  theeomBMm  beaut;  %  wry  alight  Oagieci  of  Iroat  will 


in  shettered  sitBatieita,  hmI  oetMibnallr  pratoetad  by  glaai 
frames  or  mats.  n»  rKmbibg  bekni  leqwe  the  euffort 
of  Bticki  «r  iriree,  round  wUeh  they  twne  aa  they  frow, 
with  this  pewulltity.  1b«t  the  voila  turn  Mtmd  Ae  enppart 
from  the  Rght  to  the  left,  «entnTf  U>  the  growth  «f  eoaie 
indi|;eno«i  twistng ptants,  vMek  tun  fretn  tketeftto  tlie 
right,  fiiHowingtbe  myuMmaiwiiatwWionflf  dN  svn. 

The  F^rmch  bea*,  et  an  eecaieRt  veftetaMa^  ti  vheleaoeae 
and  nutrittoni  n  ■  fMh  kMAe,  «ed  nNiy  be  Teadily  pre- 
served for  winter  stei«  <*  «ea  wyai^  'bf  wlting  tn  inrin. 
For  ihii  parpose  the  lacge,  4at«eilMl,  Dateh  wIhM  tvarner 
is  preferrad.  In  HoHand  aoA  wmanyi  where  large  qom- 
litles  areialted  in  akmeM  «TCryAmity,«  maehiiia  jsosed 


for  catting  them  e^)editio<uIy,  which  greatly  reaemblei  a 
turnip  sheer,  and  tnay,  with  a  slight  alteration,  be  osed  also 
for  slicing  cabbages  when  making  the  national  German 
preparation  of  aour  ktout  (tauer-ltraul).  It  consists  of  a 
wheel  or  disk.  A,  in  which  two  or  four  knives  are  set  at 
a  small  angle  with  the  plane  of  it,  so  as  (o  shave  off  a  thin 
■lioe  obliquely  from  the  beans,  which  are  held  in  a  box,  C, 
with  several  putiticns  in  whieb  they  are  kept  Dpright,  so  as 


toiMe<towp<BpropertioiiaidMyMi»eBt!  timssixereigfct 
beens  aiealtoed  at  enea,andvery  raptdty,merely  by  turning 
the  handla  B,  and  ««i^ying  the  bos  with  beans  in  svcees- 
■ion.  The  riieed  beeiM  Ml  on  the  taUe  below,  asd  are  im 
mediMeiy  put  in  aoaak  with  tdtematekfcnof  salt.  When 
tbe  eaek  is  Ml  aad  weH  pceued  domt,  a  levnd  beaid  is  put 
over  ttie  beaas  end  a  iMavy  woght  npon  it.  Aa  the  beaas 
■re  oompreaMd,  aad  begia  >a)ight^  to  femen^  the  liquor  is 
poured  off,  •omefreshealt is «tHwed over  the •arihee,  and  a 
HBen  clotii  is  presacd  dots  np«  itte  igeepvat  tite  ait;  tke 
rvnnd  board  aiid  weight  m  put  «v«  tke  eledt,  asd  ee  the 
team  remain  till  wanted  ftrtwe.  When  tay  at»  tdcra  oat 
Aey  are  wushed  in  seft  water  te  take  oat  Ae  Mk,  and  gently 
stewed  with  a  little  gravy,  at  with  milk  and  a  piece  irfbattv. 
Tbeyhm  avary  whi^esorae  vegetable  dirii  at  a  tine  when 
freak  vegetables  are  scarce.  Tie  dried  seeds  an  also  boiled 
after  IxMtg  neaked  in  water  fcr  seme  liwie,  aid  are  tunally 
nixedwith thepreservedgreenbeaasia thesaaiedi^.  This 
nee  of  the  F^nch  besa  is  not  cotsmon  rn  England,  but  when 
we  take  intoconrideration  that  they  are  exttvmely  wbriewtoe 
and  nunitive,  nrach  more  so  than  pease,  and  tnat  they  am 
an  admirable  eorreotive  of  the  oily  qualitieiof  animal  fat  by 
their  ftainaceoos  qualities,  we  ^all  regret  that  beth  the 
eultnre  and  the  tmeof  them  in  the  dry  stateue not  extended 
for  thebeneAtrf'thelaboaringpertaftheootB«Bnity.  The 
cultivation  of  the  French  beim  for  the  seed  is  confined  in 
Ifaia  cmntry  to  the  gardens  and  nnrseries,  and  to  a  few 
■pots  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  where  they  are  raised 
for  the  London  seedsmen.  This  is  the  only  place,  as  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  where  they  are  aomi  in  the  field.  The 
produce  In  seed  is  said  not  to  exceed  twenty  bnahelB  per 
acre,  but  it  mast  be  observed  Aat  it  ie  chiefly  the  dwarf 
sorts  which  are  sewn.  Tbete  is  no  doabt  that  the  produce 
of  the  ninnen  wo«M  ^reatlf  exceed  this  qaantity,  and  al- 
thou^  it  might  be  ^xipelrerve  to  snpport  them  with  sticks, 
the  example  of  the  iMp  gronnds  proves  that,  where  the  re- 
turn is  jarm,  im  vxpeaee  «r  ttotme  « tfwred. 

Tlw  be£  aoB  At  FWneli  Inant  is  a  Tick  melloiw  k>am, 
rflber  tight  Htm  otherwise;  bat,  provided  the  groond  be 
weA  etrrred,  l^ef  will  :grow  te  ^y  teA.  T^y  may  be 
planted  in  tvm,  Che  dmif  aMtaat  two  airfmbalf  or  three 
tbet  -iMmue^  ^  t^aientX  fe«r  fceb  Ae  mob  as  the 
■t^  >»(^  terise  lAWTC  ^  fleed  learea,  Ae  Morvsas  alioald 
bewell  MeAwitkAielMne^KN^endthennrabyhaad.  The 
scanler  -or  gnMiot  tavf  be  ated  to  looaea  the  soil,  and 
wImH  they  are  Mwewhat  ttdwneed  in  gtm/&  the  rvaners 
may  tttve  stidks  to  «limb  apon.  A  ni«  of  tnm^  mtf  be 
soAnbetwefli  every  two  lewa  of  beaas;  or  oatHMgaa  nay  be 
planted  for  cattle.  The  -crop  itMiy  be  hwrveMed  as  soon  as 
the  lower  pods  are  quite  dry  and  the  Meda  hard,  and  threshed 
like  other  beans.  The  seed*  when  raw  hifin  a  biCIer  taste, 
SIB  rather  tough  ander  the  teeth,  which  makes  animals 
refiise  to  eat  them  in  that  state,  but  when  boiled  they  become 
soft  and  pleasant.  Oxen  and  pigs  eat  them  readily.  They 
eimiain.Eiccarding  to  BinboF,  84  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter, 
of  which  SO  is  pure  A^na,  the  rest  ghitam  and  muulage : 
they  are,  tomequenlly,  superior  to  every  etbcr  grain  or 
palse  caHivated,in  p«m  of  noniirinBent;  andwheaitis 
taken  into  the  aeeoimt  that  they  rewnin  in  the  gntmd  only 
from  Hay  te  September,  and  that  a  crop  of  oabba^  or 
turnips  is  growing  in  the  intenali  at  tiie  same  tiiae,  it  will 
appear  that  the  cultivation  of  this  pulse  <m  a  large  teifc 
might  add  gi«»tlyto  the  reeoutces  of  agrieniUBw, 

BEAN  GOOSB  (Zotiory),  Amur  fma  of  Ray  awl 
Fleming,  AniM  legelum  of  Grnelin,  ant  at  the  wfld  geaae, 
which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  Owy 
Lagg,  or  true  wild-goo^  the  Anttr  wAutri*  wmt«r  ef 
Lister  and  Ray,  and  the  species  from  wai<^  as  is  general^ 
admitted,  our  domestic  geese  are  derived.  Prom  that  ape- 
ries the  Aeon  gnoM  is  to  be  distingniBbed  by  its  omnparatively 
email  and  ihort  bill,  which  is  mote  eompretsed  towards  the 
end,  and  also  diSers  in  colour :  for,  la  the  bean  gooae  Ae 
base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  also  of  the  upper  one,  is 
fir  as  the  nostrils,  together  with  the  naila  of  both,  are  blart, 
the  rest  of  Ae  organ  being  of  a  reddish  flesh-cokmr,  in- 
clining to  orange ;  whereas  the  bill  of  the  grey  lagg  is  of 
an  orans^-red,  with  the  nail  generally  of  a  gr^ish  white. 
The  wings,  moreover,  in  the  bean  goose  reach,  when  cAceed, 
beyond  the  «id  of  the  tail. 

Selby  gives  the  following  tntereiting  account  of  its  habits, 
ftom  personal  obsorvotion : — 

'  In  Britain  it  is  well  known  ae  a  regular  winl«  visiUnt, 
arriving  in  large  bodies  ftom  ha  nottMm  summer  haunts, 
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during  Septembar  or  the  beginnini;  i>f  October,  and  leldorn 
taking  itt  final  departure  ^rorc  tbe  end  of  Apri)  or  be- 
l^nnin){  of  Ma]'.  The  yarious  flocks,  during  their  retiilenee 
in  thia  country,  hare  each  tbeir  particular  haunta  or  feeding 
£atricti,  Id  which,  on  eteh  enining  teawm.  thnr  invariablj 
retnm,  u  I  have  found  to  be  the  ease  in  Northnmbsrland 
and  the  toathem  parti  of  Scotland,  where  wild  geese  have 
been  known  to  mquant  certain  localitiea  for  a  continued 
ieries  of  yean.  Tbe  habita  of  thia  and  the  preceding 
tpeciei*  an  very  nmilar,  and  they  show  the  ttunevig Dance, 
and  uutbeaame  meana  of  guarding  agaioatiurpriae:  tbeii 
eaptare  ii  tharefbre  proportionably  difficult,  and  it  is  only 
hy  ttntagem  that,  when  at  reit  on  tbe  ground  or  feeding, 
they  can  be  approached  within  gun-shot.  In  itormy  wea- 
ther, when  they  are  compelled  to  lly  lo»er  than  they  usually 
do,  they  may  be  sometimei  ialercepted  from  a  hedge  or 
hank,  situated  in  the  route  they  ore  observed  to  take  early 
in  the  morning,  in  pasaing  to  their  feeding  ground.  At 
night  they  retire  to  the  water,  or  else  (ai  I  have  often  re- 
marked in  Nordiuniberland)  to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand 
on  the  sea-coast,  sufficiently  distant  fhtm  the  rosin  land  to 
afford  a  secure  retreat;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
must  become  visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  aouto  or- 
gans, before  it  could  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  oi 
fceil  in  ^-grounds  of  tbeite  birds  are  more  frequently  in  llic 
niglior  districts  than  in  the  lower  and  marshy  tracts  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  open  land,  or  where 


the  inclosnre*  are  very  large.  They  feed  much  upon  the 
tender  wheat,  aometimet  injuring  these  fields  to  a  ereat 
Mtent ;  and  thmr  fliequent  also  the  stubUes,  partieularly 
auch  as  ate  laid  don  with  clover  and  ether  grasses.  In  the 
early  p«rt  of  ^ring  thev  often  alight  upon  the  newly-inwn 
bean  and  pea  fields,  picking  up  greedilv  such  of  the  pulse 
sa  it  left  on  the  inrhee;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
their  trivial  name  has  been  acquired  firom  their  apparent 
pradilectioa  Ha  this  kind  of  food,  rather  than  from  the  shape 
and  aapeet  of  the  nail  of  tbe  upper  mandible,  to  which  it 
iaa  been  generally  attrihated.  They  usually  fly  at  a  con- 
aiderable  elevation,  either  in  a  diagonal  line,  or  in  two  auch 
line^  OTCOaed  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  leading  ocute 
angle,  like  the  other  species;  and  when  on  wing  they  main- 
lain  a  loud  cackling,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  two  sexes 
nay  be  easily  distinguished.  The  rate  at  which  they  move, 
when  favoured  by  a  gentle  breeie,  is  seldom  less  than  from 
forty  to  fifty  railei  an  hour,  a  velocity  which  enables  them 
tn  have  their  roostmg-place  lu  nmmed  from  the  district 
they  frequent  by  day.  The  principal  breeding  stations,  oi 
■uramer  retreats,  of  tbe  bean  goose  are  in  countries  within 
I  _^r^''  ''■*'*  ■  '*  ^  •*■'''  however,  Ihot  great  numbers 
lw*d  annually  in  Harris,  and  some  of  tlie  other  ouletmoat 
I*?"'  y""!*-  Th"  n«"  ■■  i°"<e  ">  tl^  maiihy  grounds, 
and  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry  vegetable  material*  ■ 
the  e-^^  are  while,  and  from  eight  to  tnelve  in  number, 
llio  trachea  of  thj.  »p«:ia,  increases  in  diameter  towords 
tlie  middle,  and  the  bronchia  are  t-hott  and  tumid.    The 

•  Tb«  On)  Uq,  „  ub,  wuil  C«»f. 
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denticulated  lamimD  of  tbe  aidea  of  tbe  b9  an  Bawnnr  in 
rormation  to  those  of  the  ffmerpoluffru,  and  form  thin  *b»n> 
culling  edges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lack  witliin 
eadi  Miter  renden  the  bill  an  instnunent  beuUiMIy  wlaptrd 
for  vegetable  food-' 

In  balk,  tbe  bean  goose  is  generally  rathw  lea*  thao  the 
grey  lagg.  and  it  is,  aoeordingl^.  aenaetiaM  eallad  prvrin- 
cially  the  iTnaU  greg  goott,  bnl  it  not  nnfreqnaiitly  equals 
the  other  in  site  and  weight 

The  bead  and  upper  part  of  tlfo  seek  iodiiMto  Womm. 
with  B  grmrish  tinge,  and  the  fisathersof  tbe  biter  hue  are 
so  disposed  as  almost  to  produoe  a  ftirrowed  appeannrv. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  body  am  ash-gt»y,  with  trui«Ter>j 
darker  shades ;  and  the  beck  and  scapnlara  we  tMown,  wiih 
a  grey  tinge,  tite  feathers  being  edgad  with  wUto.  Wine- 
coverts  grey  ;  teeondaries  brown,  edged  and  tipped  wiili 
while ;  primaries  grey-black ;  nnnp  grar;  upper t«il-eoveri> 
white  ;  (ail  brown,  with  the  foathBra  deeply  bordered  ar,-* 
tipped  with  white;  leg*  md  toea  reddian,  inolinine  t' 
orange,  theintenaity  of  theeidaurmytaiguespdiag  to  ti<t 
bird's  age.     [See  Ooosb.1 

BEAR,  GREAT,  and  LITTLE.  [See  Unax  Hajos. 
and  MnvoR.} 

BEAR  (Zoology),  the  English  name  fin-  a  tanilc  .<{ 
Plkntigradet  (mammifnoua  quadrupeds  of  the  camivcrru-ji 
onler,  whieh  are  soppMied  in  walking  on  tha  entuw  lolo  uT 
tbe  fbot).  fsTming  a  natural  group  with  six  ioaaor  tt^e''l 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  eaeh  jaw,  twetre  Burisra  in  li.r 
upper  and  fonrteen  in  the  lower  jaw;  pmtwlaetylo  or  A\r- 
toed  feet,  armed  with  strong  (daw* ;  and  a  riiott  tut.  T;.? 
bears  exhibit  but  a  comparatively  small  camivotous  <L'. 
valopmont :  lor,  notwithstanding  their  strangth.  thsir  demi' 
tion,  particularly  in  the  form  of  tbe  downs  of  their  moiir 
leslli,  indicates  a  propensity  bordoring  on  the  AuglvoTT>ii< 
esolutively ;  and  indeed  it  appean  that,  allbaagh  th«y  :.rr 
omnivonHia*,  they,  for  tbe  most  part,  rarely  devour  tift. 
unless  pressed  Iqt  necessity.  Thair  clvw*,  loo,  th<ii:.'h 
formidable  weapons,  ore  not  ratrsMile,  and  ana  aora  cair  j- 
laicd  for  digging  and  climbing  than  fer  tearing  pnrt. 
their  general  ebaracteriatio  to  lay  thamsdve*  up  in  Vavc. ' 
hollows  for  tbe  winter,  which  tfaey  pasa  in  a  dormant  si  jtr 
and  without  taking  food,    tha  fsnule  ptodncM  be?  }o<ii>- 


It'. 


at  this  season. 
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The  Bntm  B«ar.  'Amtsc  of  AristoUeb  the  Owrv  of  i!.e 
French,  Or*o  of  the  Italian*,  fiorofthe  Geratana,  Bjom  u 
the  Swedes,  Urtut  Antot  (Linn.)  This  appean  to  haic 
been  the  only  specie*  certainly  known  Is  Lianau*  [>m 
PoLAK  Biah];  and  though  sookigiUa  are  dm  vn\>^'A 
thoir  suspicions  aa  to  tome  c^  the  (peeies  aince  reooided.  iIk 
number  of  those  which  can  no  longer  be  oanudwcd  douU- 
ful  will  prove  how  much  this  depoitiMBt  ot  natnral  hisuvr 
bus  been  enriched  since  hi*  timch  The  brtnrn  bear  a 
widelv,ditfused.  The  mountainous  distrioU  of  Bwope,  fr<>a 
very  high  Uliludes  (Arctic  Circhi)  in  tha  BHth,  to  Ibe  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  in  the  south ;  Siberia,  Kamtcbatka.  and  v\ra 
Japan  to  the  eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  ncrtbam  re^iott 
of  America,  tbnu  the  range  of  its  gec^mphinl  d^tributiuo. 
Africa  and  the  Moluccoa  have  beeu  addod;  but  i|  i*  fu 
from  improbable  that  these  locahliae  have  been  BMigncd  la 
it  bj'  travellers  who  have  taken  some  other  apocjea  for  it 

lo  the  Kamtchatkans  this  bear  seems  to  batw  given  ibc 
neccs.saries,  and  even  tbe  comforts  of  lite.  The  ikin,  n 
are  told,  formed  their  beds  and  their  ooverlela,  bonnet*  tiir 
Uieir  heads,  gloves  far  their  hands,  and  ccUan  fcr  their 
dogs ;  while  an  overall  made  of  it,  and  draws  ow  tha  mim 
of  llieir  shoeo.  prevaoted  them  from  slipping  ui  the  kk 
The  hesh  and  fat  were  their  dainties.  Ot  the  i»n^nHnw 
they  made  masks,  or  cover*  for  their  faoea.  to  pnilcct  tbcm 
from  the  glare  of  the  sua  in  the  spring,  and  imd  iben  ■*  a 

_  •  AriiUrtle»,U  kKw  Ihii.  wBi  thu.  dcwibad  IhflxbiUorih.  Wu  - 
JI  >l  i.>.rK  <-<v<^>'>  irrf  Mil  yif  tOfini  irtU;  »  iMjU^u  in  ra 
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snbalituM  for  glcst,  by  extending  tham  oxac  thair  viodows, 
Kven  tha  Bitoukder-bkdes oie  said  to  lu'e  bean  put  in 
■a  for  cuttiDg  grasj. 

Iriia  LapUnden  held  it  in  Rreat  reuerBtion,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Lecms,  called  it  tlie  Dog  of  God,  for  it  appears,  that, 
among  iha  NorwsKiaai,  tbere  had  long  been  a  proverb,  that 
it  hsul  the  ttreogth  of  ten  roan,  and  the  tenM  of  twelve. 
Tliej-  nerer,  uya  Lhe  same  author,  presume  to  call  It  by  its 
proper  name  of  GuouzJija,  lesE  it  shoulil  revenge  the  insult 
on  their  llocLs,  but  nake  mention  of  it  as  Moedda-aigja, 
or  the  old  man  with  a  fur-oloak  (seneni  oum  maatnicfi). 

The  brown  bear  is  a  solitary  animal.  Its  retreat,  during 
the  period  of  bybemstion,  is  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tree, 
OT  some  cavern ;  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
animal  constmcte  a  habitation  for  itself,  sometimes  by 
digging,  sonietimea  by  rarming  a  rude  kind  of  hut  or  den 
with  branches  of  trees,  linvd  with  moss.  Here  it  retires 
when  fat  with  the  summer's  food,  and  remains  dormant, 
without  taking  any  sustenance,  till  the  ensuing  spring*. 
Cuvier  makes  the  period  of  gestation  about  seven  manthi, 
staling  that  they  couple  in  June,  and  that  the  birth  takes 
place  in  January ;  and  the  saroe  number  of  months  is  as- 
signed in  the  article  in  the  old  French  Encydopedie,  taken 
from  obierrutions  of  the  bears  kept  at  Beme.  The  cubs, 
when  first  born,  are  not  much  Larger  than  puppies.  They 
kre  long  lived,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  tlie  Beme  bean 
nad  bean  confined  there  one~ and- thirty  yean ;  and  another, 
bom  there,  is  spoken  of  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  the 
menagerie  at  Paris.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  not- 
witlistanding  their  uncouth  appearance.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  bis 
Field  Sporit  nf  th»  North  of  Ewopa,  gives  a  very  inte- 
resting Bcuount  of  the  habit*  of  this  species,  and  of  bis  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  it. 

Tliat  ttw  brovn  bear  was  at  one  time  oommon  in  the 
Briiish  islands  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Caledonian 
bears  (another  name  for  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
imported  to  make  sport  fur  tlie  Roman  people,  to  whom 
the  excitement  of  witnessiug  the  suffaring  of  man  and 
beast,  in  lis  mo&t  distressing  shape,  teems  to  have  bean  but 
too  welcome.  From  the  well-knovrn  lines  of  Maitial,  de- 
scriptive of  tlie  dreadful  punishment  of  the  malefaotur 
Lauroolus.  it  sppesrs  that  they  m 


NiHlii  Caledoolo  ik  p«ton  pmboit  nno 

Nun  CiUI  pnukni  in  enoi  Lilunlui  f. 

Ray  quotet  authtnity  for  the  brown  bear  having  been  one 
of  the  Welsh  beasts  of  chase,  and  Pennant  adduces  ttia 
places  which  ntained  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear's 
Head.  ■»  evideitee  that  it  existed  in  that  prindp^ity.  In 
the  Higtory  of  (A«  Oordont  it  is  staled  tltat  one  of  that 
fismily.so  late  as  the  year  1057,  waa  diteotad  by  the  king  to 
carry  three  bean'  heads  tm  his  banner,  as  a  reward  for  bis 
vateor  in  slaying  a  flmve  bear  in  Scotland. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  swept  atvay  fhim  our  islands 
M  oomplstely  that  wa  find  it  imported  for  ba  ting,  a  sport 
in  which  oor  nobility,  as  well  as  the  commonalty,  of  tite  olden 
time — nay,  even  royalty  itself,  delighted.  A  bear-bait  was 
one  of  the  raoreations  oliured  lo  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
and  in  the  Barl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book  wo 
tend  of  SOj>.  for  his  bear-ward ; — *  Item.  My  I/>rde  usith  and 
BceutlntDyth  to  gyb  yorly  when  his  Lordahipe  is  at  home 
to  his  bar-ward,  when  he  comyth  lo  my  Lords  in  Cristmas 
vritb  bis  Lordshippe's  beests,  for  makynge'of  his  Lordschip 
pastioM,  the  said  xii  days,  xx«.'  In  Southwark  there  was 
a  regular  bear-garoen,  that  disputed  popularity  with  the 
Glohe  and  tlie  Swan  Theatres  on  the  same  side  of  the 
water.  Now  however,  so  much  do  tastes  alter  (in  this  in- 
stanes  certainly  for  the  better),  such  barbaroue  sports  are 
baoLsbed  f^xun  the  metropolis  t- 

The  firm  support  aSbrded  by  the  well-developed  sole  of 
tlw  fool  enables  the  bears  to  rear  tbemeelvee  with  compara- 

■  WUlo  upon  nu'inlijcelaf  h]bi>riiD1iflii.  R  mail  nm  Duit  to  imltnlbi 
BlorChi  Jlonraj  tMnrf  Ihs  TapprnJ.  tunid   In  thg  rHhini  o(  bt  hylarmt 
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live  facility  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  this  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  teach  the  animal  to  dance  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. The  discipline  put  iu  furce  to  produce  this  accom- 
plishment is  said  to  be  so  severe  that  it  is  never  forgotten. 
Thcro  is  a  well-known  story,  introduced  uitli  the  happiest 
effect^n  TAt  Bride  of  Lammermoar,  of  a  terrified  gentleman 
wbo  n'OB  pursued  by  a  bear.  The  bear  gained  ou  him — 
was  close  upon  him— with  the  resolution  of  despair  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuer  with  his  uplifted  cane,  when  the  enraged 
animal  reared  itself  up,  the  posture  of  attack,  and  instantly 
began — to  shuIHa  a  saraband. 

Bacon  Cu^  ier,  in  his  '  Ossemens  Foasiles,'  distinguished 
the  biack  bear  of  Europe  under  the  lilta  of  Ursut  niger 
Europtsui,  observing  that  the  frontal  bone  was  Hatteued, 
and  that  tbo  well-marked  depressions  and  ridges  of  the 
skull,  for  llie  reception  of  the  strong  muscles  of  tlie  lower 
jaw,  were  evidence  of  its  being  more  decidedly  carnivorous 
than  tlie  brown  bear :  but,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Segae 
Animal,  he  confesses  his  doubts  about  the  data  on  which  he 
bad  come  to  this  conclusion ;  and  it  is  probably  a  variety 
only.  The  usual  siie  of  tUa  brown  bear  is  about  four  feet 
in  length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
claws  are  two  inches  long,  very  much  curved  and  nearly 
equal.  The  gambols  of  the  individuals  kept  in  tho  Garden 
of  the  Zoological  SiKiety  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  too  well 
known  to  need  deacription. 


Pyrenean  Bear,  Uraua  Pyrenaieus. — F,  Cuvier  has 
figured  the  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Aeturias,  whoae 
fur,  in  its  youth,  is  of  a  yellowish  while  colour.  The  hair  of 
the  feet  is  an  intense  black.  This,  it  is  oonsidered,  is  only 
a  variety,  though  perhaps  a  distinct  one,  of  Urtu4  Arctot. 
Amkrican  BiAita. 

American  Black  Bear,  Uriju  .Imen'ciwut*.— Pallas  first 
described  this  species  (iho  Sua  of  tbeChippewayon  Indiana, 
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•ad  the  Mifsoitfir  <»f  iht  Ci«eft),  vliose  ^gmenl  mfftHiofn 
ars  ftnaBet  tluai  those  of  X/rtta  Arcto$.  The  head  of  the 
Amencan  bhMsk  beer  is  nmrroirer,  the  ears  more  distant,  and 
the  mQzzle  mofe  prominent,  and  it  wants  the  depression 
above  the  eyes.  Tlie  for  is  eomposed  of  soft  smooth  hairs, 
which  aie  of  a  glossy  Uack  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  instead  of  possesstng  the  shaggy  and  woollt  charac- 
ter of  Uie  eompaiatirely  grizzled  fhr  of  the  brown  bear,  ex- 
cept on  die  muzzle,  which  ik  clothed  with  short  tiiickset 
hairs,  brown  on  the  upper  pait  and  paler  on  the  "^iide.  The 
tail  is  apparently  more  prominetit,  and  the  shaiper  and  more 
etffred  claws  are  nearly  hidden  in  die  hair. 

'The  black  bear,*  says  Dr.  Richardson,  'inhabfts  «vety 
wooded  district  of  the  American  continent  fhnn  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  iftiores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea.*  A  friend  informs  us  that  it  still  occurs,  though  not 
▼ery  often,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia.  Other  authori- 
ties place  its  southern  boundary  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Man  has,  however,  gradually  driven  ft  from  its  haunts  to 
make  way  for  his  works,  and  has  compelled  it  to  take  refuge 
in  the  mountains  and  the  immense  inland  forests.  In  Ca- 
nada it  is  still  abundant,  and  it  is' tolerably  numerous  on 
the  western  coast  as  far  as  California.  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  this  species : — 

'  The  black  bear  is  smaller  than  the  other  American  beats 
which  we  have  to  describe,  the  total  length  of  an  adult 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet.  Its  favourite  food  appears  to  be 
berries  of  vaiious  kinds,  but  when  these  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  such  birds 
or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise.  It  does  not  eat  animal 
food  from  choice ;  for  when  it  has  abundance  of  its  favourite 
vegetable  diet,  it  will  pass  the  carcass  of  a  deer  without 
touching  it.  It  is  rather  a  timid  animal,  and  will  seldom 
face  a  man  unless  it  is  wounded,  or  has  its  retreat  cut  off, 
or  is  urged  by  affection  to  defend  its  young.  In  such  cases 
its  strength  renders  it  a  dangerous  assailant.  I  have  known 
the  female  confront  her  enemy  boldly  until  she  had  seen 
her  cubs  attain  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  when  she  made 
off,  evidently  considering  them  to  be  in  safety,  but  in  fact 
leaving  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  speed  of  the 
black  bear  when  in  pursuit  is  said  not  to  be  very  great,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  a  maa  laiay  escape  from  it,  particu- 
larly if  he  runs  into  a  willow  gft^ve  or  amongst  loose  grass ; 
for  the  caution  of  the  bear  obliges  it  to  stop  frequently,  and 
rise  on  its  hind  legs  for  the  purpose  of  Yeoonnoitring.  I 
have,  however,  «een  a  black  bear  make  off  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  baffled  tlie  fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff  with  a  facility  that  a  eat  might  envy. 
This  bear,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries,  almost  inva- 
riably hibernates,  and  about  1000  skins  are  annually  pro- 
cured by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  black  bears 
destroyed  in  their  winter  retreats.  It  generally  selects  a 
spot  for  its  den  under  a  fallen  tree,  and,  having  soratohed 
away  a  portion  of  the  soil,  retires  to  it  at  the  commencement 
of  a  snow-storm,  when  the  snow  soon  furnishes  it  with  a 
close,  warm  covering.  Its  breath  makes  a  small  opening 
in  the  den,  and  the  quantity  of  hoar  frost  which  occasion  ally 

fathers  round  the  aperture  serves  to  betray  its  retreat  to  the 
unter.  In  more  southern  districts,  where  the  timber  is  of 
a  larger  size,  bears  often  shelter  themselves  in  hollow  trees. 
The  Indians  remark  that  a  bear  never  retires  to  its  den  for 
the  wi|iter  until  it  has  acquired  a  thick  eoat  of  fat ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  it  comes  abroad  in  the  spring  it  is 
equally  fat,  though  in  a  few  days  thereafter  it  becomes  very 
lean.  The  period  of  ffae  retreat  of  the  bears  is  generallv 
about  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  they  do  not  eoroe  abroad  a^ain  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  anew  is  gone.  At  both  these  periods  they  can  procure 
many  kinds  of  berries  in  considerable  abundance,  in  lati- 
tude 65**  their  winter  repose  lasts  Crom  the  beginnrog  of 
October  to  the  first  or  second  week  of  May ;  but  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  period  is  from  two  to 
three  months  shorter.  I  n  very  se%*ere  winters  great  numbers 
of  bears  have  been  observed  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
the  northward.  On  these  occasions  they  were  very  lean, 
and  almost  all  males :  the  few  females  which  accompanied 
them  were  not  with  young.  The  remark  of  the  natives 
above-mentioned,  that  the  fat  bears  alone  hibernate,  ex- 
plains the  cau^  of  these  migrations.  The  black  bears  in 
the  northern  districts  couple  in  September,  when  they  are 
in  good  condition  from  feeding  on  the  berries  then  in  ma- 
nly. The  females  retire  at  once  to  their  dens,  and  conceal 
^mselvea  so  caiefully,  that  evea  the  lyncean  eye  of  an 


fodiaii  hunter  rerj  rarely  detects  them ;  1ml  flie  im1e«,  rt* 
hausted  by  the  pursuit  of  the  females,  require  ten  or  twv!*-- 
days  to  recover  their  lost  fat.  An  unusually  early  wiotf^r 
will,  it  is  evident,  operate  most  severely  on  the  male^,  l> 
preventing  them  from  fattening  a  second  time :  hence  thif  r 
migration  at  sueh  times  to  more  soothem  districts.  It  *« 
not,  however,  true  that  the  black  bears  generally  aban^oc 
^e  northern  districts  on  fbe  approadi  of  winter,  as  has  bet-T^ 
asserted,  the  quantifly  of  bear  skins  procured  during  t^it 
season  in  all  parts  of  the  fat  cosBfries  being  a  suffic  eii*. 
proof  to  tbe  contrary.  The  females  bring  forth  ftboot  th^* 
middle  of  January ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  period  : 
their  gestation  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  but  I  belif  ^- 
it  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  number  of  cuS 
varies  from  one  to  five,  probably  with  the  age  of  the  mother. 
and  they  begin  to  beat  long  oefbre  they  attain  their  fC 
size.* 

ft  win  be  observed  thkt  he  period  of  gestation  attribvTf  : 
to  the  brown  bear  is  seven  months.    Cuvier  says  that  t)-*  \ 
couple  in  June,  and  produce  their  young  in  January.     S'\- 
teen  weeks  is  the  probable  time  allotted  to  the  Amem-  " 
black  bear  for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  hk 
the  best  opportunities  of  collecting  evidence  on  the  subjen 
The  bears  kept  in  the  fbsse  at  Berne  fhmished  the  proof  : 
gestation  for  seven  months ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic  rf 
the  family  for  the  females  to  conceal  themselves,  that,  in  : 
state  of  nature,  little  evidence  to  be  depended  upon  for  i^* 
accuracy  can  be  obtained.    •  No  man,'  according  to  Brick*  •' 
'either  Christian  or  Indian,  ever  killed  a  she-bear  ^i*^ 
young;'  and  Dr.  Richardson s  numerous  inquiries  araon: 
the  Indians  of  Hudson's  Bay  ended  in  the  discovery  of  oclv 
one  hunter  who  had  killed  a  pregnant  bear.    The  same  d^ 
servation  was  long  ago  made  bv  Aristotle,  for  he  says,  i: 
chap.  XXX.  book  vi.,  IL^ov^ay  «  apgrov  fpyov  Iwi  X»,«^<rj. 
•  it  is  difficult  to  capture  a  pregnant  bear;'  and  again,  it. 
chap.  Xvii.  book  viii.,  "Kiowra  ^'ofprrog,  ^  4ir'o*^rvAc,  17  iti^i- 
va'  6\iyiifv  fiXi|irrai,  •  but  a  pregnant  bear  has  never  be«  n 
taken  by  anybody,  or  at  least  by  %'ery  ffew ; '  and  this  s;-- 
counts  for  his  own  error,  for  he  makes  the  period  of  gp>ti- 
tion  only  thirty  days.    Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  Fieid-Spcrrts   t/ 
the  North  of  Europe,  states  that  he  was  present  at  t!  •• 
death  and  dissection  of  oneiUrnts  Arcto^  which  had  a  rr.ti 
in  her  womb,  she  having  previously  produced  three,  and  ht 
relates  other  instances,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  American  black  bear  may  K* 
considered  a  well-defined  species,  distinct  fVom  tbe  br  ■^^'i 
bear  ( Ursus  Arctos},  it  is  not  very  probable  that,  in  i^^ 
species  so  nearly  allied,  the  period  of  gestation  should  K 
only  sixteen  weeks  in  the  one  instance,  while  it  is  seven 
months  in  the  other.  Cmier  says  that  the  Attierirai 
black  bears  produced  young  in  the  Paris  menagerie :  the 
young  were  of  a  uniform  bright  ash  colotff,  and  without  1 
collar. 

The  value  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  black  bear,  a  value 
very  much  decreased,  for  the  skin  that  once  fetched  fn^is 
twenty  to  forty  guineas  is  now  hardly  worth  more  than  fnr^ 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings*,  and  the  high  esteem  in  whrL 
the  Indians  held  their  flesh,  caused  peat  havock  amorr 
them.  The  importation  into  England  m  1783  amounted  t  • 
10,500  skins,  and  ascended  gradually  to  *25,000  in  IfP*. 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  declir.? 
That  an  animal  from  which  the  wild  Indian  derived  so  murb 
benefit,  an  animal,  moreover,  particularly  to  be  dreaded  t:. 
the  perilous  hour  of  the  chase,  and  when  encountereii  un- 
expectedly, should  be  the  subject  of  much  attention,  or  tK 
parent  of  particular  customs,  and  the  object  of  great  super- 
stitious regard,  was  to  be  expected.  Accordingly  we  fin  \ 
that,  as  the  New  Hollanders  have  their  kangaroo  dance  ani 
dog  dance,  the  Indians  had  their  bear  dance. 

The  limits  of  a  work  of  this  nature  will  not  permit  us  t . 
go  at  large  into  the  subject  of  bear  hunting,  and  the  cere- 
monies which  accompanied  it  among  the  different  triKs 
but,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  saJ 
on  the  subject,  we  select  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  who 
visited  the  fur  countries  soon  after  Canada  had  yielded  t 
Great  Britain.  Alexander  Henry  thus  writes  in  his  T.  .- 
ifeU,  whilst  at  Wawatam*s  wintering  ground  *  near  Lak* 
Michigan : — 

•  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  I  happened  i  • 
observe  that  the  trunk  of  a  very  large  pine-tree  w^as  mL«  !i 
torn  by  the  claws  of  a  bear,  made  both  in  going  up  at:  1 

*  The  rcUU  prim  of  ao  Ameriain  black  b^ar*!  'It^  la 
Cvpring  of  1835),  is  from  on«  to  three  guloeM, 
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dovB.  OnforiitieKeuuBiiuUcnlnwtlialtlMreTM&larK* 
OpaaiDg  in  the  ^VP^t  pvt,  neei  which  the  smaller  braDcfasi 
were  broken,  num  these  m&rki,  and  from  the  edditioDol 
oirciiirntmce  that  there  were  no  tmcka  in  the  snow,  there 
was  reBBon  to  believe  that  k  beur  lay  concealed  in  the  tree 
On  returning  to  the  lodge  I  cotamumcaled  my  discovery 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  fanily  should  go  together  ii 
the  morning  to  assist  ia  cutting  down  the  tree,  the  girth  of 
which  wu  oot  leaa  ^an  three  fathoms,  The  women  at 
fir&t  opposed  tho  uaderUking,  because  our  axes,  beini{  only 
of  a  pouDd  and  a  half  weight,  were  not  well  adapted  to  so 
heavy  a  labour ;  but  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  bear,  and 
obtoininft  &om  lie  fat  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  an  article  at 
the  time  muoh  wauled,  at  length  prevailed.  Accotdingly, 
in  the  monung  we  lurrounded  the  tree,  both  men  and 
women,  as  many  at  a  time  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it; 
and  theiv  we  toiled  Uke  beaven  till  the  sun  went  down. 
This  day's  work  cariied  us  about  half-way  through  the 
trunk  ;  and  the  nex.t  morning  we  renewed  the  attack,  oon- 
tinuing  it  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  when  the 
tree  fell  to  the  ground.  For  a  few  minutes  everytlung  re- 
mained quiet,  and  1  feared  that  all  our  expectations  would 
bo  disappointed;  but  as  1  advanced  to  the  opening  there 
came  out,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  our  party,  a  bear  of 
extraordinary  size,  which  I  shoL  The  bear  being  dead  all 
my  assiatanta  ai^roacbed,  and  all,  but  particularly  my  old 
'---'-■--    -  - >k   the  head  f    "    ' 


tDother  (tu  1  was  wont  la  call  her),  took   I 


bands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  several  timoe;  begging  a 
tliousand  pardons  fbi  takis^  away  bat  bCe;  calling  her 
their  relation  and  grandmather ;  and  requesting  her  not  to 
lay  the  fault  npon  them,  since  it  was  truly  an  Bnghshmaa 
that  had  put  ber  to  death.  This  ceremony  wu  not  of  long 
duration,  and  if  it  was  I  that  k)lle4  their  grandmolher.  they 
were  not  themselves  behindhand  im  what  pemaiatd  to  be 
performed.  The  skin  being  taken  off  we  found  the  fat  in 
several  places  six  incbee  deep.  This,  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  loaded  two  persons ;  and  the  fienh  parts  were  as 
much  ai  four  persons  could  carry.  In  all.  the  carcass  must 
have  exceeded  Qvecwt.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  lodge, 
the  bear's  head  was  adorned  with  all  the  trinkets  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  such  as  silver  arat-bands,  and 
wrikt-bands  and  belts  of  wampum ;  and  then  laid  upon  a 
scallild  set  up  for  its  reception  within  the  lodge.  Near  the 
nose  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  tobacooL  The  nest 
numing  no  sooner  appeared  than  pnparationa  were  made 
for  a  feast  to  tho  manes.  The  lodge  wos  cleaned  and  swept ; 
»nd  the  head  of  the  beorlifled  up,  and  anew  Stroud  blanket 
which  had  never  been  used  before  spread  under  it.  The 
pipes  were  now  lit ;  and  Wawatam  ble«  tobacco-smoke  into 
tbo  nostrils  of  the  bear,  telling  me  to  do  the  same,  and  thus 
appease  the  anger  of  the  beat  on  account  of  my  haviDv 
killed  hw.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  bettefactoi  and 
fl-iendly  adviser  that  she  no  longer  had  any  life,  and  assured 
him  that  I  was  Bnder  no  apftehension  from  her  displeasure ; 
but  the  first  propceitien  obtained  no  credit,  and  the  second 
gave  but  little  satisfaction.  At  length  the  feast  being 
ready,  Wawatam  made  a  speech  resembling,  in  many 
things,  his  address  to  the  manes  of  his  rektioas  and  de- 
parted eompanioBs ;  but  having  this  peeuliarity,  that  he  here 
deplored  the  necessity  under  which  men  laboured  thus  to 
destroy  tbeir  friends.  He  represented,  howetws  that  the 
misforlune  was  unavoidable,  staoe  without  deing  so  they 
csuld  by  no  means  subsist.  The  speech  ended,  we  all  sl« 
heartily  of  the  bear's  desk ;  and  even  the  heed  itself;  after 
raiBniniDg  three  days  on  the  scafeld.  was  put  into  the 
kettle.  It  is  only  the  female  beat  that  makes  her  winter 
kKlging  in  the  upper  parls  of  trees,  a  pta«tice  by  which  ber 
young  are  secured  ftrom  the  attacks  of  wolves  and  other 
animals.  She  brings  forth  in  the  winter  season,  and  ■»■ 
mains  in  her  lodge  till  the  cubs  have  gained  some  strength. 
The  male  always  lodges  in  the  ground,  under  the  roots  of 
trees.  He  takes  to  his  habitation  as  soon  as  the  snaw 
falls,  and  remains  there  till  it  bos  disappeared.  The  In- 
dians remark  that  the  bear  comes  out  in  the  spring  with 
the  same  fst  which  he  carries  in  in  the  auttunn ;  but  after 
the  exeroiBa  of  only  a  few  days  becomes  lean.  Except- 
ing for  a  short  part  of  the  season  the  male  Uvea  constantly 

The  following  are  considered  to  be  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  almost  equal  to  the  polar  bear  ia  its  power*  of 
swimming;,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  fish  :— 

The  Citmamon  Bear,  which,  with  the  black  variety,  may 
be  Men  in  the  Zoological  Garden  at  tha  Regent's  Park. 


tie  Tdhu)  Bear  qf  Carolina,  a  specimen  of  which  waa 

in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 78S,  and  is  Qeured  by  Catton. 
Tha  Ourt  Gulaire  of  Geoffrey,  with  a  w^ite  throat.  The 
white  markings  on  the  throatof  Geoffroy 'shear  are,  perhaps, 
as  D[.  Bichaidaon  observes,  analogous  to  the  while  collai 
which  many  of  the  European  brown  bears  exhibit  when 
young ;  and  the  Doctor  cites  Cartwright  to  -show  that  the 
cubs  of  the  black  bear  on  the  Labrador  coast  are  often 
marked  with  white  rings  round  the  neck ;  and  Pennant,  to 
prove  the  same  as  to  the  bears  of  Hudson's  Bay.  An  Ame- 
rican black  bear  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  same  den  with  a  bymna.  They  agreed  verr 
well  together  except  at  meals,  when  the  hycona,  thougn 
much  the  smallest,  was  geuwally  master;  'and  the  bear,' 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  'would  moan  most  piteously,  and  in  a, 
tone  somewhat  resembling  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  while 
bis   companion  quietly  ooHsumed,  the  remainder  of  his 

Hu  SpectaaUd  Bear,  Urtaa  Omalus  of  F.  Cuvier,  inha- 
bits the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  Chili.  Its  fur  is  smooth, 
shining,  and  black,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — Its  short 
muizle  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  or  buff  colour,  and  there  are  two 
semicitoular  marks  of  the  same  hue.  reminding  the  ob- 
server c^  a  pair  of  spectacles  above  the  eyes ;  ue  under 
parts  of  tbe  ihroat  and  neck  and  the  uppor  part  of  the  breast 
ore  whitish.  This  species,  which  may  be  now  seen  at  the 
Garden  of  tbe  Zoological  Society  in  iii»  BiegeU's  Park,  isi 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  describes  a  bear  brought  from  the 
Andes  and  living  at  Caracas  in  1833  sontewhat  differing  in 
its  markings  from  the  ordinary  individuals  of  Uriut  oma- 
tut ;  but  it  is  probably  only  a  variety..  (See  procetditigi  qf 
the  Zoological  Society,  part  i.  p.  1 14.) 


Behrs  w«  |ni|iil  la  tha  eaoilrleration  «f  iha  tnie  griuly 
hew,  we  uual  Kotica  th« 

Bivttn-gnmiti  5Mr.— Thi^  vbiott  wkeara  te  be  tbe 
giiisly  bM<  «r  Hevna,  and  lh«  brown  boar,  variety  3, 
gtizily  of  PeoBOBl,  waa  slated  by  De.  Richardson  to  be  the 
biown  variety  of  Vrvti  ji^iencwmis  hut,  in  tbe  Fauna 
Borsaii-A'a*rica»A,  b»  eorrects  himself,  and  seems  in- 
oUned  to  coasidei  tl  a  variety  ef  tha  brown  bear  {Vriui 

'  FroH  the  inquirie*  I  made,'  *iitM  the  Doctor  in  tbe 
last- mentioned  work,  'thioughiNit  the  woody  country  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  being  10°  of  latitude, 
I  learnt  that  the  natives  of  those  ^tricts  are  acquainted 
with  only  two  species  of  land  bear,  viz.,  tbe  common  black 
bear,  including  the  cinnvaon-ooloured  and  other  varieties, 
and  tbe  grisly  bear,  which  is  confined  to  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Hountaine,  and  the  extensive  plains  that  skirt 
their  bases.  The  barren  lands,  however,  lying  to  tbe  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  Groat  Slave  Lake,  and  extending  to 
the  Arctin  See,  are  frequented  by  a  species  of  hear  which 
differs  from  tlie  American  black  bear  in  its  greater  siie, 
proGle,  physiognomy,  larger  soles,  and  tail ;  and  tmta  the 
grisly  bear,  also,  in  colour,  and  tbe  eompantive  smallneM 
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of  its  cliin'fl.  Its  grentesl  affinity  is  with  the  brown  htu  of 
Norway  ;  but  its  identity  with  that  sjwcies  Ima  nnt  been 
Htablisbed  by  actual  comparifion.  It  freqiienla  Ihe  kS' 
nout  in  autumn  in  consiilerabla  numbers,  for  tbo  purposs 
of  feeding  on  Bsh.  The  ^neral  olour  of  this  bear  is  a. 
dusky,  or  sonetimei  yellowish -brown,  but  Iho  shoulderi  and 
flanks  are,  in  the  summer  season  at  least,  covered  with  long 
hair,  which  is  frequently  very  pale  towaiJi  the  tips.  The 
Indians  and  their  interpreters,  who  are  not  Yery  precise  ir 
their  application  of  the  few  tenns  they  have  to  express  va- 
netiea  of  colour,  often  denominate  them  "white  bears.'" 

Tbeso  are,  not  improbahly,  the  '  silver  bears '  (nlber-bSi 
of  the  Oermansj,  which  Pennant  considers  to  be  the  some 
as  those  which  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe,  though  he  di 
scribes  them  as  a  variety  of  the  American  black  bear. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  barren-ground  bear  does 
not  possess  the  boldness  (rf*  the  true  grisly  bear  (I/rtiM/arox), 
as  all  the  individuals  seen  by  his  tiart^  lied  at  once.  He  says 
that  it  resorts  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  that  it  preys  indiscriminately  upon  animal  and 
veiretahle  food. 

To  an  eminence  which  had  been  much  ploughed  up  by 
the  bears  in  quest  of /irciomy*  Parryi  (Parry's  marmot), 
termed  by  Heame '  ground  hog,'  according  to  the  same 
author,  Hearne  gave  the  name  of  Grizzle-Bear  Hill ;  and 
in  the  sfimnch  of  one  of  these  bears  which  he  opened  the 
Doi'^r  found  the  remains  of  a  seal,  a  marmot,  a  krge  quan- 
tity of  the  long,  sweet  roots  of  some  tufm^o/l  and  kedysara, 
leather  with  some  berries,  and  a  little  grass.  Many  long, 
white  worms  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  Hi 
also  observes  that  the  tail  of  the  barren-ground  bear  i: 
kmger  liian  that  of  the  black  bear,  which  is  conspicuous 
oough. 

Sttbgtnut  Dam$. 
The  Oristy  or  Orixxly  Bear.  Uritu  (Donis) /«■£._. 
Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  'RIgne  Animal.'  expresses 
a  doubt  BS  to  the  specific  distinct  ion  of  this  formidable  bear. 
'  11  n'est  pas  encore  hien  prouv*  pour  nous  que  Tours  cendri, 
fours  terrible  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,  soit  diffc 
par  I'esp^.  de  Tours  bnin  d'Europe,'  siiys  the  note  _^ 
pended  to  Urnu  ArelM;  and  the  species  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  others  recorded  in  the  work.  This  is  certainly 
great  authority,  hut  it  is  more  than  balanced;  and  with  all 
due  submission  to  so  great  a  name,  an  examination  of  the 
animal  will  prove  it  to  he  as  strongly  defined  a  species  as 
any  which  Cuvier  has  himself  admitted.  These  differences 
indeed  are  so  well  mariied,  as  to  have  induced  Mr.  Gray 
separate  it  from  its  congeners  as  a  subgenus. 


The  Gnzc/e  Sear  of  Umfreville,  Gruty  Bear  ot  Mao- 
keniie,  Orizxly  Bear  of  Warden,  Urtut  einereui  of  Des- 
■BOivst.  Vrttu  korribili*  of  Say,  Meetheh  MuMouaui  or  Mee- 
ehee  Afutquatc  of  the  Crec  Indians,  Hohhoft  of  the  Cliopun- 
niali  Indians,  and  Uriutferox  (Lewis  and  Clarke  who  first 
accurately  described  the  animal,  callinif  it  often  ■  White 
Sou-  >.  isotatly  double  the  .ite  of  the  bkok  bear.   Loiris  und 
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Glarkepre  the  raeasDrement  of  one  as  nini  IM  IVtom  nas» 
to  tail,  and  state  that  they  had  seen  one  of  larger  dimen^ons. 
Eigiit  hundred  pounds  is  reported  to  be  the  weight  to  which 
it  attains.  The  length  of  the  fbre-foot  in  one  of  those  mea- 
sured by  the  travellers  above  quoted  is  given  os  exce«diag 
nine  inches,  that  of  the  hind-fcot  at  eleven  and  three-quar- 
ters without  the  talons,  and  the  breadth  seven  inches.  The 
claws  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  a  good  deal  longer  and  lest 
curved  than  those  of  the  hind-feet,  measured  in  another  in- 
dividual more  than  six  inches.  Thispart  of  its  organization 
is  well  adapted  for  digging,  hut  not  for  climbing,  and  the 
adult  grislv  bear  is  said  not  to  ascend  trees.  The  muzzle  is 
lengthened,  narrowed,  and  flattened,  and  the  canine  teeth 
are  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a  great  increase  of  size  and 
power.  The  tail  is  very  small,  and  so  entirely  lost  in  the 
hair  which  covers  the  buttocks,  that  it  is  a  standing  Joke 
among  the  Indian  hunters,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes, 
when  they  have  killed  a  grisly  bear,  to  desire  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  animal  to  take  hold  of  its  tail.  The 
fur,  or  t«ther  hair  is  abundant,  long,  and  varying  throu:;b 
moat  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  grey  ani 
blackish  brown,  which  last  is  prevalent  and  more  or  less 
grixxled.  On  the  mussle  it  is  pale  and  short,  on  the  Ir^ 
it  is  darker  and  coarser.  The  eyes  are  small  and  ralhtr 
sunk  in  the  head. 

Unwieldy  as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  capable  of  grmt 
rapidity  of  motion,  and  its  strength  is  overpiiwering.  Tbt 
bison  contends  in  vain  with  the  grisly  bear.  The  conijui^rnr 
drags  the  enormous  carcase  (weighing  about  one  thousan-l 
pounds)  to  a  cliosen  place,  digs  a  pit  for  lis  reception,  an'l 
repairs  to  it  till  the  exhausted  store  compels  him  to  rent-v 
the  chase.  And  yet  he  will  he  satisfied  with  fruits  am! 
roots ;  and  on  bis  diet  depends  the  aggmvatod  or  initigaled 
ferocity  of  his  disposition.  The  bears  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  feed  for  the  most  part  on  i 
vegetable  diet,  ore  mild,  when  compared  with  those  of  thr 
eastern  side,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  whetted  by  ibe 
abundant  supply  of  ammal  food  which  is  there  offered  Ic 
them.  The  accounts  ^ven  of  the  tenacity  with  vrhich  ttc 
grisly  bear  clings  to  life  would  be  almost  beyond  bclwf. 
were  they  not  related  by  witnesses  worthy  of  all  credit,  li  l» 
recorded,  that  one  whose  lungs  had  been  pierced  wiili  6te 
balls,  and  whose  body  was  suffering  under  Sre  other 
wounds,  swam  a  oonsiderable  distance  to  a  sand-bar  in  the 
river,  and  survived  twenty  minutes; — that  another,  ^ligt 
tiirough  the  centre  of  the  lungs,  pursued  fat  half  a  mile  it^ 
hunter  by  whom  the  wound  was  given,  then  returned  man 
than  twice  that  distance,  dug  a  bed  for  itself  in  the  eartb, 
two  feet  in  depth  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  was  appa- 
rently in  full  life  at  least  two  hours  after  the  shot  wu 
fired ;— and  that  atiiird,  though  shot  llirough  the  heart  with- 
in twenty  paces,  as  he  was  rushing  on  the  hunter,  fell  indeed. 
but  got  up  apin.  '  We  then,"  say  the  travellers,  '  followtd 
him  one  hundred  yards  and  found  that  the  wound  had  beca 
mortal.'  These,  and  many  other  instances  are  recorded  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Namerous,  indeed,  and  interesting  are  llie  relations  uf 
contests  with  this  ferocious  animal.  The  following  narra- 
tive by  Dr.  Richardson  is  selected,  as  beios  comparaU\v'v 
modem,  and  throwing  some  light  on  lis  habits,  '  A  panr 
of  voyagers,  who  bad  been  employed  all  day  in  trackinE  > 
canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated  themselves  in  toe 
twilight  by  a  fira,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their  suppu 
when  a  large  grisly  bear  sprang  over  the  canoe  that  wa* 
tilted  behind  them,  and  seising  one  of  the  party  by  the 
shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the 
exception  of  a  metif,  named  Bourasso,  who,  grs.sping  h;s 
gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely  with  il* 
prey.  He  called  to  his  unfbrtunate  comrade,  that  ho  wis 
afhud  of  bitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  Iho  lutttt 
entreated  him  to  flro  immediately,  without  hesitati^.  « 
the  hear  was  squeeiing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a 
deliberate  ahn,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the  bodv  of 
the  bear,  who  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to  pursue  Bourniso 
He  escBDed  with  difficulty,  and  the  bear  ultimately  retreated 
to  a  thicket,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  died ;  but  tb« 
curiosity  of  the  party  not  Wng  a  match  for  their  fears,  the 
tant  of  its  decease  was  not  esccrlaitied.  The  man  nbo  was 
rescued  had  his  arm  fractured,  and  was  ollierwise  severely 
biUen,  but  finally  recovered.  I  hare  seen  Bourasso,  au'l 
can  odd,  that  the  account  which  he  gives  h  futiv  cred.lHl 
by  the  traders  resident  in  that  part  of  tlie  eountrv,  who  a.T? 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  iu  Imth  fnnn  their  know1(idi;e  of 


ttia  pirtio*.    I  Iwva  been  told  ili>t  Uwre  u  a  nun  novr 

livina  iu  tha  nai^hbourhood  of  EdmontoD-boiua,  wUo  vas 
DitncUed  by  a  grisly  bear,  which  sprang  out  of »  thiuket, 
Hiid  with  one  »troke  of  it*  ^w  coDiplvtuly  scalped  hiia,  lay' 
iug  hare  Ihe  skull,  and  bringing  Ui«  Bkm  of  the  forahaad 
duwn  over  the  eyes.  A;tsistuice  ooming  up,  the  bear  made 
olT without  doing  him  further  iiyury,  but  the  scalp  not  being 
replaced,  the  poor  man  baa  lost  his  ligfat.  although  he 
thijika  his  eyes  are  uninjumL  He.  Diummond,  in  bu  eX' 
cursLoiiii  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bad  frequent  opportu-, 
niticB  of  observing  the  tnaouers  of  the  grisly  bears,  and  it 
"•ften  happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a  rock  or  sharp 

''y  tgic  of  a  valley,  he  came  suddenly  u[Hjn  one  or  more  of  them. 
O  1  such  occ;isians  they  reared  on  their  hind  legs,  and  made 
a   loud   noise  Uke   a   person   breathing  quick,   but  tnueli 

„^arsher.  Ue  kept  his  around,  without  attempting  to  molest 


them ;  and  tliey  on  their  part,  after  attentively  rcgatdin 
him  for  some  time,  generally  wheeled  round  and  gi  " 
aK;  tbjugb,  bom  Ineir  known  disposition,  there  i 


doubt  but  he  would  hare  been  lorn  in  pieces,  bad  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  and  attempted  to  Hy.  When  he  dis- 
covered them  from  a  distance,  be  geiteraUy  frishteoed  them 
away  by  beating  on  a  large  tin-box,  in  which  ne  carried  his 
specimens  of  pUnts.  He  never  saw  mon  than  four  tojte- 
Iner,  and  two  of  these  be  supposes  to  have  been  cubs ;  ne 
more  often  met  them  singly,  or  in  pairs.  He  was  only 
once  attacked,  and  then  by  a  female,  fur  tlie  purpose  of 
allowing  her  cubs  to  escape.  His  gun  on  this  occasion 
missed  fire,  but  he  kept  her  at  bay  with  the  stock  of  it, 
until  some  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company,  with 
whom  he  was  travelling  at  the  time,  came  up  and  drove  her 
off.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1326,  be  observed  a  male 
caressing  a  female,  and  soon  afterwanls  Omv  both  came 
towards  liim,  but  whether  accidentally,  or  fur  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him<  he  »'as  uncortun.  Ho  ascended  a  tree,  and 
as  the  female  drew  near,  RreJ  at  and  mortally  wounded  her. 
She  uttered  a  few  loud  arrearas,  which  threw  the  male  into 
a  furious  rage,  and  ho  reared  up  against  the  trunk  of  tlis 
tree  in  which  Mr.  Drummood  was  seated,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  ascend  it.  The  female,  in  the  meanwhile  re- 
tiring to  a  short  distance,  lay  down,  and  as  Ihe  male  was 
'■  ---■■•  »»  T.  imond  sliut  llim  also. 
,ws,  he  judced  them  to 
be  about  four  years  old.  The  cubs  of  a  grisly  bear  can 
climb  trees,  but  when  the  animal  is  fully  grown  it  is  un- 
able to  do  BO,  OS  the  Indians  report,  from  the  form  of  ita 
claws.' 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  end  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  particularly,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  interspersed  with  open  prairies  and  grassy 
hills,  are  the  chief  haunU  of  the  grisly  bears.  To  the 
north  they  have  been  ob^rved  as  for  as  Gl°  of  latitude,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  found  still  farther.  To  the 
south  It  is  said  that  they  extend  aa  Iki  as  Mexico.  The 
cubs  and  the  pregnant  females  hvbemste,  but  tha  idder 
males  often  come  abroad  for  food  during  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing dimensions  have  been  given  of  a  den  or  winter  i«- 
treat, — ten  feet  in  width,  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 

The  fine  grisly  bear  now  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Suriety  in  the  Regent's  Park  waa  presented  to  Georae  III. 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  long  a  resident  in 
the  Tower  under  the  name  of  Martin,  and  latterly  of  Old 
Martin.  His  present  Majesty  William  IV.  graciously  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Zoological  Society  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
col'.eetion. 

The  brown  bear  mentioned  by  Pennant,  on  the  authority 
of  Condamine  and  Ulloa,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  must  nut  be  forgotten ;  but  it  Is  not  known  whether 
h  helonRH  to  this  ipecios.  Cuvter  thinlii  that  the  Peruvian 
bean  of  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  may  have  been  the  great 
ant  bears  (Myrmecopiaga).  It  is  not  impossible  thai 
these  Peruviau  bears  may  have  been  Speetacltd  Bear*  ( Ur- 
tus  rmalut). 

Asiatic  Bears, 
The  Stberian  Bear,  Unut  coUarii  of  F.  Cuvier,  u>- 

f roaches  closely  to  the  brown  bear  {Urtut  Atviot).  Tht 
air  in  quality  and  colour  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  th« 
brown  bear,  with  the  distinction  of  a  large  white  collai 
which  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  thi 
shoulders,  and  is  completed  upon  the  breast.  It  is  not  im' 
probable  that  this  may  he  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear. 
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9&r  St  ittttaan 

W  detenniiMd  tnwa  tiM  part*  wfaicli  bare  been  pnaened  in 
Ae  n»i  i^ii  AtDoog  tiwae,  the  elsvs  aSwd  the  beit 
Mcam  of  cotsporiioa :  tbef  ue  uaall,  obtuse,  uid  stnisbt, 
vtuk  l^ae  of  tbe  Aiiatie  bean  abate  mF^tioaed  are  luge, 
MroQglr  cwn^  acvte.  «n4  ttted  br  dimbin^-' 

The  Sfri^  S«v,  C>Vni  a^rtt-M.— The  «he-fae*n  vbkh 
^jneftutof  tbe«ad,'iadtare  (tirtT  «»d  tv«' of  Ibe  mockers 
•r  EUahft  (S  Kk^i.  13,  ft  ar^.),  an  pnteUr  tb*  firet 
bean eo  ncBcd.  Tbiae  bests  ef  Stria  m^  be  oRasiaaaUr 
xt  hMfatr.  Tim*  Mitthev  Pari*,  in 
s  bo*  Oadbey  (i^er  QadgfrttfatX  m  be 
■ttion  in  a  oeiffafaMriEif  vnod  dn^nf  the 
4c«Bi>f  Anlioeh  (jfRd'odUoM  nun  oren),  ia«  a  pDOt  ittascer, 
who  vai  loaded  vhb  a  bsBdte  of  drf  vood,  Oeeinf;  fruoB  an 
ewifad  bear,  wbneupott  Oodfre;  jcaUaoUr  «ent  to  the 
tMEBC^  and  the  bear  tamitif  apon  him  he  «aa  unboned, 
Ibe  bona  being  voanded  bj  the  br*t,  and  fosj^bt  dd  bat, 
Wten,  afket  a  Krera  Mrngfle.  in  which  he  rereiicd  a  lamt 
dau|,ijigua  woaad  (nrfmu  fin  ktifinim),  be  buned  bis 
(vofd  ap  to  ^  hilt  In  bit  Mrai^  aAr^nuj,  and  killed  him. 
TbebietMian,  in  CoatiitaatiMi,  ivlates  tbc  gritt  }Df  «t9te 
aitDf  M  Ggdfrej'e  i^meiy.  iHitU  ^England,  tom.  ii. 
f.  H,  lEitia.  LoadM,  1«40.) 


Hudcln-iist  make*  no  nioriii>)n  of  a  bear  in  hii  cataloKUa 
rfthK  an:m>l4  ri"fen  tn  bia  travels  in  the  Lerant,  in  the 
yriT*  ir-f).  17  j*),  ITS  Land  1752;  but  Seeltcn,Kimetweniy 
*^n  It;'!.  «u  inf'.rnted  in  the  eountiy  that  bean  exUted  ' 
*e  nto«mi:iis  of  PiWttce. 

H«in»ni-n  and  EkrBr.V«rs,  in  the  Symhola  Phytiar.  have 
•■^'n  a  mn.'*  'Hi^re  cnY:fHi  and  •  description  of  a  female 
■ilu>d  M^r  Bi'V-'vrrTe  Lii  S)Tia.  The  toUovi^  ■  the  Bub- 
tmnrit  rtt  ihe  i4is)rr;pt.vQ. 

%^r.  -rf  a  an-.tona  fulnus  while  (^metiaiM  varie^ted 
•^th  ftilv-vwi ;  tarsd'.-nsated;  (i>r_>head  but  sliKhtlf  arched; 
Air  «>>»>!  V  hRneath.sirh  lont;  straight,  or  but  ■ligfall)' curled, 
iM>r  AWna.'iT  :  a  atiff  mane  of  erected  hain  (about  bur 
fl^lHn  .nnvi  between  ihe  shoulders. 

The  cot'-.-.^mA  killed  was  neither  Tonng  nor  oU,  and 
nfamnvl.  fr^>m  ibe  nose  to  Ihe  tip  of  the  tail,  aboit  (imr  feet 
tot.  -^-ve  tul  being  aix  incbei.  Nothing  was  (bund  in  the 
•nnuf^a,  nor  wetean^  niozoa  ruitemal  norms)  disrovered. 
T  i*«  •»•  her  den  (where  tliere  was  much  bear'*  dung). 


n  euaollT  thrown  together.  The;  ate  of  the 
finh,  whidi  ibe;  Ibund  tapid,  but  the  liver  wu  sweet  and 
moaemu.  Tba  gall  appears  to  be  in  great  esteem;  the 
•kill  are  aold ;  and  lo  a  the  dung,  under  the  name  of  Bar 
M  dab,  the  latter  beins  used  ai  a  mediciue  for  diseases  of 
MM  are  in  Svria  and  Egypt. 

Knaat  Lebam 
M.  'd  Gebel  Sai 
an--'WTa  visited:  bat  there  are  no  beare.  except  upon  Mount 
tfiiCM^t.  nnr  the  village  of  Btwherre,  to  the  gardens  of 
■•Svi»  !h^  are  iihI  to  wnniler  in  winter;  bo"   "    "' 

"Siiy  r;ci  i;n  in  llie  neiehbourhood  of  the 

^fiiaa  bc«  faqoentlT  litort  raro)  pnjs  on  uutnals,] 
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bat  iv  the  v«t  part  feeds  en  tegetablB.  Tile  fields  't 
dcerarietnmi  (a  kind  of  chick-pea),  and  other  oopa  nei; 
the  Bnow7  i^ioa,  ate  often  laid  waste  by  iL 

The  skin  b  sometimes  ftdvoQS  brown,  and.  as  baa  h^en 

ated,  Bonclimes  fbhms  white,  vwicd  with  fulnnu  spotf . 

These  efaanges  are  supposed  to  hava  been  oeeasioaed  b;  i;:: 

abrasion  af  the  Ions  nair,  wbercbf  die  VDoOy  fiir  becM.3  h 

and  thai  of  tba  head  beecme  expoaM. 

In  Ibe  British  Mnseom  is  a  reflowkk  bear  pteaenlcd  \y 
Ihe  RoTsl  Odteee  of  SargeoDS,  which  has  lome  point*  v'. 
resemblance  aitb  Rhtetiberg's  descriptkn;  but  it  ta  a--. 
albino  Tarietf  of  the  brown  bear  {Cmu  Jrclat),  and  cax.-- 
from  Roisia. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Atfaenvos  wOl  remem'. .: 
the  description  of  the  procession  of  Pudem;  l%iladelpi>^- 
(lib.  T.  p.  201.  Casanb.)  at  Alexandria,  in  which  ooe  pjt.-. 
white  bear  {ajucroi  fiv  >jcijt  I'T'^  ^^)  makes  >  c. :;. 
spicnoas  figure.  Some,  and  among  Ihem  Baron  Cuiitr. 
have  tbonght  that  this  wu  the  Umu  marifimtu.  EhrtL- 
ber^  thus  writes  npon  this  point,  alter  referring  to  tlj.' 
opinion  of  Ciivier: — 'But  since  it  is  evident  fivnn  Profit r 
Alpinns,  that  white  bears,  of  the  siie  of  a  theep  (tame  :'. 
TOO  will)  were  known  in  the  land  of  lbs  Arabtaiu  acj  „- 
Egypt,  I  would  rather  believe  that  Ptolemy's  baar  was  iLi- 
tiuguisbed  for  its  «iie  (as  it  is  written)  than  dtstinct  i:^ 
species.  There  is  scarce  room  tor  hestating  to  refer  :1 
those  evideticei  rf  bears  seen  in  Egypt  \o  oar  Syrian  Iieir, 

To  this  we  can  add  that,  in  RoKllini's  work  (plate  M.  L 
No. !!)  there  is  a  tepesentalion  of  two  men  together, — ot«, 
a  red  man  with  a  red  beard  and  long  bUck  hah*  with  a  fi'.\ ', 
clad  in  a  white  tunic  or  frock  bordered  with  btu:  an<I  r.-, 
stripes  and  with  blue  tassels  at  the  neck,  lapparts  on  ;'. 
left  shot:ldi^  a  pai-ks^  nearly  square,  pinkith,  and  spji'  '. 
with  blue,  and  bulds  in  the  ri^ht  hand  a  red  vase.  II. > 
companion,  of  the  same  coloor,  dressed  in  the  same  wji. 
but  with  the  fi>re-part  of  his  bead  apparently  shaven  k 
covered  with  a  capof  the  some  colour  as  the  skin  (tbe  hindc 
part  with  tbc  black  hair  cut  close),  carries  on  his  left  sbokil- 
der  tvro  elephants*  tusks,  and  with  his  right  hand  leads  ■ 
large  yellowish  bear,  high  in  the  withers  and  with  a  rol 
collar. 

In  the  same  phlc,  and  immedialeiy  before  the  bear- 
leaders, is  a  dark-brawn  man,  naked  all  but  th«  ciiKlun 
(which  is  white  patched  with  red  leopard-like  spots),  a  wbii; 
collar  round  his  nerk  with  a  red  ceotrv-piece,  and  wLii-' 
wristbands.  He  has  no  beard :  his  head  is  covere<l  bv  i 
close  skull-cap  spotted  with  black:  on  his  left  shoulder'). g 
bears  a  log  (ebony  ?),  and  with  his  right  hand  leads  a  leir 
pard  or  panther. 

There  are  also  two  men  conducting  a  giia&  with  a  monkev 
climbing  up  its  neck ;  and  there  is  an  elephant  vith  iti 
keeper,  and  a  lion  without  any  guardian. 

The  bear  Bgured  in  RoseUini  is  led  apparently  in  a  pro- 
cession, and  Ptolemy's  pompa  occurs  iumediately  to  the 
observer;  hut  the  modem  opinion  would  refer  these  figure. 
to  a  date  long  prior  to  tbe  Groek  occupation  of  EgypU  If 
this  opinion  he  correct  (and  it  is  considered  the  better  one) 
Rosellini's  plate  cannot  relate  to  Ptolemy's  pompa. 
Sithgtmi*  Proffiiliu. 

Labiattd  Bear,  or  Shih  Bear,  Urnu  (PnMlii*}  Labh- 
'"*■— J'liger,  it  is  true,  founded  this  genua  on  imperfcc; 
materials,  for  the  individnal  which  led  him  to  separate  i: 
had  lo!t  its  incisor  teeth,  a  loss  to  whuh  it  is  said  t' ! 
species  is  very  subject*.  M.deBlainville  proved  that  itsii 
a  species  of  bear;  and  we  think  that,  though  lUiger*  d.- 
icripljon,  from  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  was  incorrect,  l.a 
name  isexpresstvely  characteristic  of  me  of  the  lubUivisi  j. 
of  this  family,  and  should  be  retained. 

The  uncouth  animal,  on  its  arriial  in  Europe  some  fom- 
re  years  ago,  was  taken  for  a  sloth,  and  obtauied  the  naci 
of  Bradi/putpfntaiiaclylut  and  Uninu*,  '  Five-fLngerc-i 
Sloth,  Sloth  Bear,  or  Ursine  Klolh.'  By  the  two  last  rjames 
it  is,  or  very  lately  was,  shown  in  menageries ;  and  Bewn-.. 
gave  an  excellent  portrait  of  it  in  hk  Quadmpetb,  as  -  =  . 
animal  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  altentioa  oT  naiu- 

•  IntiK  pocrrdbn  of  tb*  ZmdifH]  SocMj  Iv  1SH.IB31.  U  U  aO-' 

ih»t.  in  ih*  tk.-iUi  ci  DM}  iidiTiiliuli  of  Ibk  (Hen  vlikti  ba  cuuuk  ■ 
[ajar  Sftfrn  hid  BTver  wen  mcBTlh.n  tour  iiifi.Ml»«hlBtJiBDpp,r  *t»'      . 


fnaritimw  Mmt  major  tretieai.  Martms.  Spittb.  IS.  L'o. 
f.  r.lifftedittinctsspocieaeit,  nobis  non  visa,  capita  longiore, 
eollo  aoewsWore." 

Tbe  nabilg,  anit  many  parts  of  it«  organualion  ad[ 
to  those  habits,  of  the  Polar  or  Sea  Hear,  f  Ours  Pb 
of  tlie  French,  Waupiuk  of  the  Cras  Indiani,  Neamoak  of 
Ibe  EaquioiBUX,  Nennook  of  the  Greenlandera,  Urtut  ma- 
ritimut  of  Ertleben,  Uriui  marima  of  Paltu,  Ureutaibut 
of  Briuon,  T^alarelo*  maritimtu  of  Gny,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  loologisti,  have  conflrmed  the  accuracy 
of  Haitena. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  dreary  regions  which  sarround  tha 
Notth  Pole  with  eternal  fhMt,  and  of  those  eoaata  which  are 
rarely  free  from  ioe,  the  Polar  bear  is  almost  entirely  cer- 
nivwous,  in  a  state  of  nature.     Animals  of  the  land  and  of 


great  strength,  he  chases  the  seal  with  success,  and  is  uiid 
to  attack  the  tydlrut  itielT.  Cartwright  relates  an  anec- 
dote in  proof  of  his  agility  in  the  water.  He  saw  a  Polar 
bear  dive  after  a  salmon,  and  the  bear  dived  with  sue 
fbr  bo  killed  his  Dsh.  C^itain  Lvon  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  hunting  tbe  seal:  'The  bear  on  seeing  his 
intended  prey,  gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  leewaril  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent  short  dives  hs 
silently  makes  his  approaches,  and  so  nrmngca  his  distance, 
that,  at  the  last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the  seat 
is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling 
into  the  water,  he  falls  into  the  bear's  clutches ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  be  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a  powerful  spring, 
kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours  bim  at  leisure.'  The 
some  author  iiifarms  us  that  this  bear  not  only  swims  with 
rapidity,  but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the  water. 
Captain  Sabine  states  that  he  saw  one  alraut  midway  be- 
tween tho  north  and  south  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits,  which 
are  forty  miles  apart,  though  there  was  no  ice  in  sigt 
which  he  could  resort  for  rest. 

The  lloating  carcasses  of  whales  and  other  marineanimals 
form  a  considerable  part  of  its  food,  and  the  Imell  of  the 
burning  krtng  often  brings  it  to  the  whale  ships.     Dr.  Ri- 
chardson says,  that  it  does  not  disdain,  in  the  absence  of  other 
food,  to  seek  the  shore  in  quest  of  berries  and  roots.    7" 
Polar  bear  moves  foster  on  firm  ground  than  might  be  i 
posed  from   hit  appearance.     Captain  Lyon  describes 
pace  when  at  full  speed,  as  'a  kin»  of  shuttle,  as  quick  as 
tbe  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse.' 

This  species  is  of  a  more  lengthened  form  than  that  of 
tho  others,  the  head  is  very  much  elongated  and  flattened, 
the  ears  and  mouth  comparatively  small,  the  neck  very  long 
and  thick,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  very  large.  The  fur  is 
silvery  white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short  and  even  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back ;  long,  fine,  and 
Inclined  to  be  woolly  on  the  hinder  parts,  legs,  and  belly. 
The  sole  of  the  fbot  exhibits  a  beautiful  instance  of  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  long  hair,  affording  tbe  animal  a  Arm  footing  on  tbe 
ice.  The  claws  ore  black,  not  much  curved,  thick  and 
short.  Captain  Lyon's  crew  found  none  of  the  terrible 
effecis  (skin  peeling  off,  &c.  Sic.)  ttoxa  eating  the  flesh, 
ascribed  to  it  by  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers. 


Hllw(tMuuto>»i 


pcouraoy  of  modem  investigation  has  disaipatsd  a  good  deal 
of  the  awe  with  which  ic  waa  re^rded,  and  has  gone  far  to 
irove,  that  the  excited  imagina^n  of  some  of  the  narrator* 


ted  tfaem  beyond  the  truth.  That  the  polar  beu  when 
pt«Med  will  attack  man  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  such  aa 
attack  must  he  most  formidable,  every  one  who  has  eeoa 
the  fine  specimen,  killed  in  70°  40'  N.  lat.  and  68°  W  W. 
long.,  brought  home  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  RoM,  from 
his  first  voyoKe  (181S),  and  •]Lhibited  on  tha  Btaircass  of 
the  British  Museum,  will  allow.  But  «ben  one  informs  ua 
that  the  skin  of  a  Polar  bear  slain  by  him  and  his  oomrade* 
waa  twenty-three  feet  long;  and  another,  that  he  and  hia 
party  were  frequently  attacked  by  them,  that  they  seiied 
on  tne  seamen,  carried  them  off  with  the  graatnt  ease,  and 
devoured  them  at  their  leisure  within  ai^t  of  the  survivma ; 
we  must  be  permitted  to  pause  before  we  give  entire  oredenca 
to  the  stories. 

The  gallant  adrentiirer*  who  conducted  the  modem 
northern  espeditioDs  penetrated  br  beyond  the  points 
formerly  reached,  and  had  opportunities  of  obsemng  nun^ 
bers  of  Polar  bears.     The  greatest  length  (ram  nose  lo  tail. 


1  Ross  records  the  measurement  of  seven  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  pounda ; 
and  Caplun  Lvon  states,  that  one  which  wo*  unnsuaUy 
loTf^,  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and 
weighed  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  greater  numbor  of 
(lill  grown  individuals  ore  spoken  of  as  far  inferior  to  tbeae 
in  dimenuons  and  weight. 

The  testimony  of  zoologists  is  to  the  same  effeoL    The 
adult  female  mentioned  by  Pallas  was  only  si 


inches  ftom  nose  to  tail ;  and  that  in  Ibe  FVencb  menagerie, 
alluded  to  by  Cuvier,  meaaured  about  six  feet  Snglbb  on 
its  arrival,  ukI  gained  nothing  in  size  at  the  end  of  seven 
yean,  Tbe  individual  which  baa  been  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  garden  of  tbe  Zoological  Society  is  fia- 
miliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  furnishes  anouter  in- 
stance of  the  average  proportions  of  these  animals. 

Pennant  slates  that  Polar  beara  are  frequent  on  all  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Froien  Ocean,  tram  the  mouth  of  the 
Obi  eastward,  and  that  they  abound  in  Nova  ZemUo, 
Cherry  Island,  Spittbergen,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  the 
coasts  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  but  that  they  are  un- 
known on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Captain  (now  Sir 
Sdward)  Parry,  saw  them  within  Barrow's  Straits  as  fkr  as 
Melville  Island;  and,  during  his  daring  boat-royoge,  b»- 
yond  tho  B2°  north  latitude.  Dr.  Richardson  soys,  that 
the  limit  of  their  incursions  southward  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  of  Labrador,  may  be  stated  to  he  about 
the  59th  parallel.  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  FronkUn  learnt 
from  the  Esquimaux  to  the  westward  of  Mackeniie  River, 
that  they  occasionally,  though  rarely,  visited  that  coast. 
Captain  Beechey  did  not  meet  with  any  in  his  voyage  to 
Icy  Cape. 

As  the  Polar  bear  resides  principally  on  the  Belds  of  ice, 
be  is  frequently  drifted  fkr  from  the  land.  '  In  this  way,' 
says  Dr.  Richardson, '  they  are  often  carried  from  tbe  coast 
of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where  they  commit  such  ravages 
on  the  flocks,  that  the  inhabitants  rise  in  a  body  to  destroy 
them.'  The  same  author  gives  the  following  observations, 
confirmatory  of  Heome,  from  Mr.  Andrew  Graham's  MSS, 
'  In  winter,'  says  Graham,  '  the  white  bear  sleeps  like 
other  species  of  the  genus,  but  takes  up  its  residence  in  a 
different  situation,  generallv  under  the  decUvities  of  rocks, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  hank  wiiere  tbe  snow  drifts  over  it  to  a 
great  depth;  a  small  hole  for  the  admission  of&esh  air  is 
constantly  observed  in  the  dome  of  its  den.  This,  however, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  she-bear,  which  retires  to  her 
winter  quarters  in  November,  where  she  lives  without  food, 
brings  forth  two  young  about  Christmas,  and  leave*  the 
den  in  the  month  of  March,  when  tho  cubs  are  as  large  as 
a  shepherd's  dog.  If  perchance  her  oKpring  are  tired, 
they  ascend  the  back  of  the  dam,  where  they  ride  secure 
eitber  in  water  or  ashore.  Though  they  sometimes  go 
nearly  thirty  miles  fVom  the  sea  in  winter,  they  always 
come  down  to  the  shores  in  the  spring  with  their  cubs, 
where  thov  subsist  on  seals  and  sea-weed.  The  be-baar 
wandeia  about  the  marshes  and  adjacent  parts  until  No- 
vember, and  then  goes  out  to  the  sea  upon  the  ice,  and 
preys  upon  seals.    They  are  very  fat,  and  though  very  in- 
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cMbasive  if  not  ihaddled  with,  they  aro'Terf  ftereo  when 
provoked.*  • 

The  Esquimaux  account  of  the  hybernation  of  this  species 
it  thus  related  by  Captain  Lyon :  '  From  Ooyarrakhioo,  a 
most  intelligent  man,  I  obtained  an  account  of  the  bear, 
which  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over. 

•  '  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  pregnant  she-bears 
are  very  fat,  and  always  solitary.  When  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  sets  in,  the  animal  seeks  some  hollow  place  in  which 
she  can  lie  down,  and  then  remains  quiet  wnile  the  snow 
covers  her.  Sometimes  she  will  wait  until  a  quantity  of 
snow  has  fallen,  and  then  digs  herself  a  cave :  at  all  events, 
it  seems  necessary  that  she  should  be  covered  by  and  lie 
amongst  snow.  8he  now  goes  to  sleep,  and  does  not  wake 
until  the  spring  sun  is  pretty  high,  when  she  brings  forth 
her  two  cubs.  The  cave,  by  this  time,  has  become  much 
larger,  by  the  effect  of  the  animal's  warmth  and  breath,  so 
that- the  cubs  have  room  enough  to  move,  and  they  acquire 
considerable  strength  by  continually  sucking.  The  dam  at 
length  becomes  so  thin  and  weak,  that  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  extricates  herself,  when  the  sun  is  powerftil  enough 
to  throw  a  strong  glare  through  the  snow  which  roofs  the 
den.  The  Esquimaux  affirm,  that  during  this  long  confine- 
ment the  bear  has  no  evacuations,  and  is  herself  the  means 
of  preventing  them  by  stopping  all  the  natural  passages 
with  moss,  grass,  or  earth.  (See  note  on  the  bear's  tappen.) 
The  natives  find  and  kill  the  bears  during  their  confine- 
ment by  means  of  dogs,  which  scent  them  through  the 
snow,  and  begin  scratching  and  howling  very  eagerly.  As 
it  would  be  unsafb  to  make  a  large  opening,  a  long  trench 
is  cut,  of  sufficient  width  to  enable  a  man  to  look  down,  and 
see  where  the  bear's  bead  lies,  and  he  then  selects  a  mortal 
part  into  which  he  thrusts  his  spear.  The  old  one  being 
killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the  young  cubs  may  be 
taken  out  by  hand,  as,  havmg  tasted  no  blood,  and  never 
haying  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  very  harmless  and 
quiet.  Females  which  are  not  pregnant  roam  throughout 
the  whole  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  males.  The 
coupling  time  is  in  May.* 

That  part  of  these  accounts  which  relates  to  the  non- 
hybernation  of  some  of  these  bears  is  corrobomted  by  Cap- 
tain Parrv,  who  saw  them  roaming  in  the  course  of  the  two 
winters  which  be  passed  on  the  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

Tliat  the  Polar  bear  will  subsist  on  vegetable  diet  was 
proved  in  the  ca^^o  of  two  which  lived  and  throve  for  years 
in  the  French  menagerie  without  being  allowed  to  touch 
animal  fbod.  The  individual  kept  in  the  Tower  in  the 
reien  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in  diet 
and  recreation  more  congenial  to  its  habits,  for  there  are 
two  of  the  king's  writs  extant  in  choice  Latin,  directing  the 
sheriffs  of  London  to  furnish  four-pence  a  day  for  'our 
white  bear  in  our  Tower  of  London,  and  his  keeper,*  and  to 
provide  a  muizle  and  iron-chain  to  hold  him  when  out  of 
the  water,  and  a  long  and  strong  rope  to  hold  him  when  he 
is  fishing  in  the  Thames.* 

Fossil  Bears. 

The  fiMsll  remains  of  these  animals,  when  first  found, 
ministered,  as  might  have  been  expected  IVom  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  the  speculations  of  the  lovers  of  the  mai-vellous, 
and  figured  in  the  medical  prescriptions  of  the  time.  The 
caverns  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harti  were  ransacked 
for  them ;  and  their  supposed  virtue  as  medicines,  under 
the  title  of  fossil  Unic«>ms'  Bones,  procured  a  ready  sale. 
In  the  Protogeea  of  Leibnitz,  there  is  a  figure  of  one  of 
those  Ibssil  unicorns,  the  product  of  an  imagination  suffi- 
ciently lively. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1172,  as  Cuvier  observes,  that 
any  notice,  truly  osteological,  appeared  on  the  subject,  when 
Hayn  gave  some  representations  of  their  bones  brought 
from  a  cave  of  the  Carpathians,  as  those  of  dragons ;  and, 
by  way  of  helping  the  evidence,  informed  his  readers  that 
there  were  still  to  be  found  in  Transylvania  dragons  alive 
and  flying. 

*  Thfw  writ*  are  sacli  eorioilties,  that  we  fabtoin  them  ns  civcD  by  Modos 

to  bU  •  K\r>)oqurr/ 

*  K««  Vie««uniiitbus  I/mdonia  eelotem.  Prtrcipimiii  robifi  quod  euidjim 
Urso  nnitni  Albo  qnem  miltimtu  vique  Turrim  nostrmm  I^ondonin*  ibiilcm 
CMitodirndnmi  ct  cQfttodl  ip«iu9  itngulis  dirbtii  quamdtu  fUrrint  ibklem,  ha- 
brro  ruintU  qMatuor  di>nariot  ad  fustpntationem  •aan.' 

*  ^^  VirecofQttibat  I^Aodoniae  Mluten.  Pnwipiinut  vobii  qood  eastodi 
Albi  T'r»l  DCMtri.  qui  Dut»r  miMUf  tuii  nobia  de  Norwaj-ijl  el  e«t  io  Turn 
no»tr4  IxMdoniv.  h*brr«  UcUtit  mitmi  idqm'Uuiii  H  unani  i-athpnamferreani, 
ad  teueBdun  Umiai  lUum  extra  aquam,  eC  unaa  lonipim  ct  fimcm  eordaoi 
ad  tfoendttia  ruodeon  L'raam  pucaoteiQ  iz  Aam  Thanitic;  el  eu^tom*  &«. 
eompatobitur,  Ac* 


These  Were  the  remains  of  the  extinct  hear  of  the  ca\o» 
(Ur9us  sneiaiM),  an  animal  wliich  roust  have  approttchcil 
a  large  norse  in  size,  some  of  whose  bones  are  given  bv 
Esper,  in  his  Description  de*  Zoolithee  ei  dee  Oaucm^t 
dane  le  Margraviat  de  Bareuthil774).  RosenmiiUox,  in 
1794  and  1795,  gave  the  figure  of  a  cranium  from  Gai- 
lenreuth ;  and  John  Hunter,  in  the  Philoeopkical  Trcutsac 
Hone  (1794),  described  the  bonea  found  there;  and  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach  the  caves.  In  \SQ4  Roaenmtiller 
again  returned  to  the  subject 

The  amount  of  information  had  now  arrived  to  such  a 
point,  that  Blumenbach  distinguished  the  skulls  found  in 
the  caverns  as  those  of  two  distinct  species,  and  gave  them 
severally  the  names  of  Ureue  spelcBue  and  Ureue  arcloideui, 
which  Cuvier  adoptedt  expressing,  however,  his  opinion 
that  they  were  only  varieties  of  Che  same  species. 

Without  entering  largely  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cavema 
where  these  remains  were  found*  it  may  be  as  well  ahortly 
to  notice  some  of  the  different  districts  where  they  ooour. 
Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harta  furnished  the  fosatl 
unicorns'  bones  above  alluded  to.  The  principal  of  these  are 
those  of  Soharzfeld  and  Baumann,  the  latter  of  which  om«s 
its  name  (Baumanns  Hohle)  to  a  wretched  miner,  who,  in 
1679,  lured  by  the  hope  of  finding  ore,  sought  its  reeeases. 
There  he  wandered,  alone  and  in  darkness,  three  days  and 
three  nights.  At  length  he  found  his  way  out,  but  in  so 
exhausted  a  condition,  that  he  only  returned  to  tbs  light 
of  day  to  die. 

The  caverns  of  the  Carpathians  supplied  the  dragons 
bones  above  mentioned. 

In  Franoonia,  near  Muggendorf,  the  eaves  axe  numerous, 
and  abound  in  bones.  Here  ars  the  eavems  of  Oailen- 
reuth,  Rabenstein,  Kiihloch,  &o. 

The  south-west  border  of  the  Thuringerwald  has  those  of 
Oliioksbrunn  and  Leibenstein,  near  Meinungen,  and  West- 
phalia those  of  Kluterhohle  and  Sundwiok. 

In  these  caves,  it   appears,  successive  gsneratioBS  of 
hem,  now  swept  ft^om  the  fkoe  of  the  earth ^absolut^Iy 
extinct  as  ^ecies — were  bom,  lived,  and  died,  for  a  verr 
long  series  of  years.    RasenmiiUer,  Hunter,  Blumenbach 
Cuvier,  and  Buckland,  all  agree  in  this  point    The  first  of 
these  found  bones  of  a  bear  so  young,  that  its  death  mmx 
have  almost  immediately  followed  its  birth,  and  other  re- 
mains of  individuals  which  must  have  died  in  their  youth. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  an  account  of  th; 
remains  of  the  other  animals,  many  of  them  also  extinrt. 
found  in  the  same  places ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  tfc: : 
the  proportion  of  bears,  in  relation  to  the  others,  must* have 
been  great    Buckland  {Religuiw  DilutnamB)  thus  ex- 
pressively describes  the  scene  in  the  cavern  ef  Ktihlrr. 
*  It  is  Uterally  true,  that  in  this  single  cavern  (the  size  aai 
proportions  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  int<« 
rier  of  a  large  church)  there  are  hunckvds  of  cart-loads  ^t 
black  animal  dust,  entirely  covering  the  whole  floor,  to  a 
depth  which,  if  we  multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  an! 
breadth  of  the  cavern,  will  be  found  to  exceed  5000  rul<:- 
feet    The  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  acan 
dug  over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  eonuip* 
abundantly,  though  in  broken  fraffments.    The  state  f 
these  is  very  diflterent  from  that  of  the  bones  we  find  in  anf 
of  the  other  caverns,  being  of  a  black,  or,  more  proper.) 
speaking,  dark  umber  colour  throughout,  and   manr  if. 
them  readily  crumbling  under  the  finger  into  a  soft  dark, 
powder,  resembling  mummy  powder,  and  being  of  the  *airr 
nature  with  the  black  earth  in  which  they  are  inibedH«>iL 
The  quantity  of  animal  matter  accumulated  on  this  flcc^ 
IS  the  most  surprising  and  the  only  thing  of  Uie  kind  I  ert r 
witnessed  ;     and    many  hundred,  1  may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  contributed  their  remains  to  make  up 
this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  death.    It  seems,  in  grcji 
part  to  be  derived  from  comminuted  and  pulverised  lone  - 
for  the  fleshy  parts  of  animal  bodies  produce,  by  their  dc^ 
composition,  so  small  a  quantity  of  permanent  earthy  resi- 
duum, that  ws  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  mass  pnnri> 
pallv  in  decayed  bones.    The  cave  u  so  dry,  that  the  bl.ick 
earth  lies  in  the  state  of  loose  powder,  and  rises  in  duM 
under  the  feet ;  it  also  retains  so  large  a  proportion  of  u- 
original  animal  matter,  that  it  is  occasfonally  used  b%  t!  o 

Feasants  as  sn  enriching  manure  for  the  adjacent  Bieadk>«> 
'he  ft>nowfa)g  is  added  by  the  Professor  in  a  note ; — *  I  hji\e 
stated,  that  the  toUl  quantity  of  anUnal  matter  that  lir* 
within  this  cavern  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  5(  t  f 
cubic  feet;  now  sllowing  two  eubie  feet  of  dust  and  boue» 
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Fort  Franklin,  whicli  is  placed  on  the  south-western  ex-- 
tremity  of  the  lake,  in  65"*  12^  N.  lat.,  and  123''  12'  W.  long. 
The  measurement  firom  this  point  across  the  lake  in  the 
direction  just  mentioned  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Dease's 
Bay.  is  about  150  geographical  miles.  The  diameter  taken 
in  the  direction  south-east  by  east,  from  the  western  shore 
of  Smith's  Bay  to  the  eastern  shore  of  MTwish  Bay,  is 
rather  more  than  120  geographical  miles.  The  depth  of 
this  great  collection  of  flish  water  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  very  great ;  no  bottom  was  found  with 
270  feet  of  line  near  to  the  shore  in  M'Tavish  Bay.  The 
water,  which  appears  of  a  light-blue  colour,  is  so  transpa- 
rent, that  a  piece  of  white  rag  let  down  into  it  was  visible  at 
the  depth  of  ninetv  feet. 

The  exact  height  of  the  surface  of  Bear  Lake  above  the 
arctic  sea  has  not  been  ascertained  with  exactness,  but  a 
careful  computation  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  quite  200  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  in 
this  case  the  bottom  of  the  lake  must  be  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  other  of  the  great 
lakes  in  this  quarter  of  America,  and  with  lakes  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  also.  The  bottom  of  the  three  great 
American  lakes,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  is  said  to 
be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  lowest 
part  of  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland  is  more  than  700  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Murray  Firth. 

At  the  bottom  of  Dease^s  Bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  lake,  it  receives  the  water  of  Dease  River, 
which  is  the  principal  feeding  stream.  At  the  bottom  of 
Keith  Bay  is  the  Bear  Lake  River,  the  outlet  stream, 
which  flows  in  a  south-west  direction  for  seventy  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  64''  59'  N. 
lat.,  which  point  is  about  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  arctic  ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake 
River,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  never  less  than  450 
feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place,  called  the  Rapid,  about 
midway  between  the  lake  and  Mackenzie  River.  The 
depth  of  the  stream  varies  firom  one  to  three  fathoms,  and 
flows  six  miles  per  hour.  It  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
several  considerable  branches  of  muddy  water.  The  rapid 
just  mentioned  is  caused  by  the  river  'struggUng  through 
o  chasm  bounded  by  two  perpendicular  walls  of  limestone 
over  an  uneven  bed  of  the  same  material.*  The  walls  of 
the  rapid  are  about  three  miles  long  and  120  feet  high. 
The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  at  a  right 
angle,  and  its  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a  very  remark- 
able mountain,  whose  summit  displays  a  variety  or  insulated 
peaks,  crowded  in  an  irregular  manner.  From  the  base  of 
this  mountain  two  streams  of  sulphureous  water  flow  into 
the  Mackenzie,  and  from  the  lower  clifis  which  front  that 
river  a  dark  bituminous  liquor  issues  and  discolours  the  rock. 
Great  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  fish.  Captain 
Franklin  relates,  that  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in 
autumn  the  produce  of  fhim  fifteen  to  twenty  nets  kept  in 
use  at  Fort  Franklin  was  from  three  to  eight  hundred  fish 
daily,  of  the  kind  called  '  the  herring-salmon  of  Bear  Lake/ 
and  occasionally  some  trout,  tittameg,  and  carp. 

(Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shoreeofthe 
Mar  Sea,  1825-1827,  by  Captain  Franklin;  Topographi- 
cal and  Oeographical  Noticee  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson.) 
BBAR*S-FOOT.    [See  Hsllsborus.] 
BEARS  WHORTLE-BERRY.the  generic  and  specific 
characters  of  which   have  been  given  under  the  article 
Arctostaprylos  Uya  Ursi,  was  used  in  medicine  by  the 
antients,fBll  into  neglect,  and  was  restored  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.    It  possesses  manifest  astringent  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  diuretic  properties.   The  leaves 
are  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used.    These  are  destitute 
of  smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  bitter  taste.    Analysed  by 
Meissner,  100  parts  contained 
Gallic  acid         .         •        .         •        ,         .        1*20 
Tannin,  combined  with  gallic  add        .        .      36*40 

Resin 4*40 

Cblorophylle 6*33 

Extractive,  with  malates  and  other  salts         *        3*3 1 
Ditto,  with  citrate  of  lime    .         •         •        .        0  86 

Gum  and  extractive 33*30 

Lignin ,        960 

Water 600 
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The  leaves  are  frequently  intermixed  with  thoee  of  the 
Vaccinium  vitis  Idtea,  or  cow-berry,  from  which  tbey  may 
be  distinguished  by  not  being  spotted  nor  having  the  xnMxf^ 
revolute.  The  watery  infusion  of  the  cow-berry  l<»vci 
treated  with  muriate  of  iron  merely  becomes  green.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  bear- berry  so  treated  throws  down  a 
blackish-grey  precipitate ;  also  with  the  leaves  of  the  f 'oo 
dnium  uliginosum,  or  bog  whortle-berry.  To  distinguish 
them  from  these  last  is  more  important  than  from  the  fore- 
going, as  the  leaves  of  the  bog  whortle-berry  are  poisonous. 
They  do  not  possess  the  leathery  texture,  or  the  reticulated 
character  of  tne  leaves  of  the  ifva  ursi.  The  leaves  of  the 
Buxus  sempervirens,  or  common  box,  are  often  fraudutcutly 
intermixed  with  it.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  running  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin, 
not  being  reticulated  like  the  Uva  urei,  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  yielding  on  analysis  the  principle  called 
buxin. 

The  power  of  the  leaves  is  greatest  over  the  mnrouf 
membranes  and  the  kidneys.  The  leaves  rubbed  with  cM 
water  yield  up  all  their  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  thu« 
afford  an  infusion  of  great  efficacy  in  hemorrhages  fna 
the  prostate  gland.  In  cases  of  tendency  to  calculous  dis- 
eases, especially  of  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  it  is  of  great 
use  when  persevered  in ;  also  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It 
has  been  thought  useful  in  consumption,  and  indee«l  it« 
tonio  power  may  render  it  occasionally  serviceable.  It  is 
administered  in  powder,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction ;  but  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  longest  used  ii 
that  of  extract,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout. 

(See  Preut  On  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs^  second 
edit,  p.  185.) 

BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  upon  the  chin  and  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  face  in  men,  and  sometimes,  thougli 
rarely,  in  women.  With  men  its  growth  is  the  distinctive 
sign  of  manhood. 

The  fashion  of  the  beard  has  varied  greatiy  in  diiTercnt 
times  and  different  countries ;  and  some  of  the  learned  to 
curious  triHes  have  spared  no  pains  to  record  the  chanz^-t. 
Hotoman  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  the  beard,  entitled 
Poordnias  (JlOTQlflAXU  first  printed  at  Leyden  in  15>^, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  was  reprinted  at  length 
by  Pitiscus  in  his  Lexicon. 

The  earliest  notice  of  attention  to  its  growth  is  prolably 
in  Leviticus,  where  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  (chap.  xii. 
27)  says,  '  thou  shalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  thy  beard.* 

Generally  speaking,  the  growth  of  the  beard  was  cujti- 
vated  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  although  it  most  bt 
observed  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  figures  in  the  antieot 
paintings  are  without  beards.  In  Rosellini's  work  we  baft 
a  series  of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  nearly  all  witboet 
beards.  (See  Plate  No.  x.  &c.)  The  antient  Indian  philo- 
sophers called  Gymnosophists  were  solicitous  to  have  loog 
beards,  which  were  considered  symbolical  of  wisdom.  The 
Assyrians  and  Persians  also  prided  themselves  on  Che 
length  of  theh*  beards;  and  SU  Chrysostom  informs  us 
(Opera,  edit.  Monfauc.  tom.  xi.  p.  378)  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  beards  interwo^-en  or  matted  with  gold 
thread.  The  figures  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  are  usu- 
ally represented  with  beards ;  and  those  on  the  reliefs  froa 
Persepolis  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Account  of  the  Ottoman  JSmpirt^ 
folio,  London,  1709,  p.  45,  draws  this  distinction  betveea 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks :  '  the  Persians  never  shave 
the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  but  cut  and  trim  the  beaid 
upon  their  chin,  according  to  the  various  forms  their  sevenl 
fancies  lead  them  to  make  choice  of;  whereas  the  Turks 
preserve  with  care  a  very  long  and  spreading  beard,  estee«> 
ing  the  deficiency  of  that  respected  ornament  a  shameAiI 
mark  of  servile  slavery.*  The  slaves  in  the  seraglio  an 
shaved  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards,  hut  natms 
having  denied  their  natural  growth,  they  are  someciiMS 
supplied  to  the  chin  artificially.  (See  Nouveaux  Memotm 
sur  I'Etat  de  la  Chine,  par  le  R.  P.  Louis  le  Comte,  torn,  l 
p.  209.) 

Athennus  (xiii.  p.  565,  edit.  Casaub.  Lugd.  1657)  ob- 
serves from  Chrysippus's  treatise  De  honesto  et  voiuptait^ 
that  the  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  first  person  who  cut  his  beard  at  Athens,  he  adds,  was 
ever  after  called  ropinjv,  the  shaven.  Plutareh,  in  his  Lift 
qf  Thfisens,  mentions  incidentally  that  Alexander  cut  off 
the  beards  of  the  Macedonian  Boldiersi  that  they  might  nut 
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tax  upon  them,  and  at  others  hy  ordering  those  he  found 
with  bcardg  lo  have  them  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or  shaved 
with  a  blunt  razor,  which  drew  the  skin  after  it,  and  by 
these  means  scarce  a  beard  wa:)  left  in  the  kin<;dom  at  his 
death  :  but  such  a  veneration  had  this  people  for  these  en- 
signs of  gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their 
beards  in  their  cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them,  imagining 
perhaps  that  they  should  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the 
grave  with  their  naked  chins.' 

The  reader  who  desires  further  information  on  the  history 
of  beards  may  consult  the  lexicons  of  Hoffmann  and  Pitiscus 
for  the  classic  times ;  and  in  Bulwer's  Anthropometamor- 
phnsis,  or  Artificial  Changeling ,  4to.  Lond.  1653,  p.  193- 
216,  Scene  xii.  is  a  whole  chapter  'On  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  divers©  nations  concerning  the  naturall  ensigno 
of  manhood  appearing  about  the  mouth  ;*  quoted  from  in- 
numerable autnors,  antient  and  modern. 

Shaving  the  beard  in  derision  was,  throughout  the  East, 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  mark  of  ignominy  which  could 
be  indicted  upon  an  enemy ;  and  to  pluck  a  man's  beard 
was  the  highest  mark  of  insult.  The  Eastern  origin  of  some 
of  our  old  romances  is,  perhaps,  in  no  circumstance  more 
visible  than  in  the  descriptions  which  are  so  frequently 
given  of  giants  cutting  off  the  beards  of  princes  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  Drayton  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his 
Poli/olbioUf  Song  iv. : 

*  Ad(1  for  A  trophy  bvought  the  gUnCt  coat  aY»y. 
Made  of  the  twardf  of  kings.* 

See  also  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
edit.  1762,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

The  suffering  of  the  beard  to  grow  in  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing is  a  custom  which  has  been  already  incidentally  alluded 
to.  Levi,  in  his  Stirdnct  Account  qf  the  Bites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jews  at  this  present  time,  8vo.  Lond.  says, 
that  for  the  seven  following  relations,  viz.  a  father  or  mother^ 
brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  husbapd  or  wife,  they 
must  not  shave  their  beards,  nor  cut  their  nails  neither  of 
their  hands  or  feet,  nor  bathe  for  the  term  of  thirty  days ; 
which  term  is  called  in  Hebrew  Shyloshim,  which  means 
thirty  days. 

To  beard,  in  modern  English,  means  to  set  at  defiance,  to 
oppose  face  to  face  in  a  hostile  manner.  Shakspeare,  in 
Henry  IV.  act  iv.  sceiie  4,  makes  Douglas  say, 

*  No  man  so  potent  breatbet  upon  tb«  nound 
Bill  /  viU  bear<i  him.* 

BEARING,  the  direction  of  the  line  drawn  fi-om  one  point 
to  another.  It  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  follows:— If  the  line  B  A  be  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion from  B,  A  is  said  to  bear  N.W.  of  B.  or  the  bearing  of 
A  is  N.W.  To  take  bearings  is  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
the  compass  on  which  objects  lie.  The  following  example 
will  serve  to  familiarize  the  word,  by  conuecling  it  with  a 
simple  problem  of  trigonometry  : — 


Cape  B  is  20  miles  from  Cape  A.  and  bears  S.E.  of  it. 
On  board  a  ship  S,Cape  A  is  observed  to  bear  N.N.E.,and 
B  bears  E.  by  N. :  required  the  position  of  the  ship.  Draw 
S  D,  A  C.  both  east ;  then  the  angle  D  S  B  is  one  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  angle  D  S  A  six  points :  consequently 
A  S  B  is  five  points  of  the  compass,  or  56°  ly ;  but 
CAS  and  A  S  D  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  sixteen  points,  of  which  A  S  D  is  six  points,  there- 
fore C  A  S  is  ten  points;  but  C  A  B  is  four  points,  there- 
fore S  A  B  is  six  points,  or  G7°  30':  therefore,  in  the  tri- 
angle A  B  S,  the  side  A  B  and  two  angles  are  known, 
whence  the  other  sides,  or  tjio  ship's  distance  from  the  two 
cajH!'*.  can  be  found.  The  easiest  method  of  solving  this 
problem  is  by  actual  construction,  the  results  of  which  are 
genendlj  as  accurate  as  the  data. 


In  a  nianner  somewhat  similar,  the  distance  of  a  ship 
from  a  headland  might  be  found  by  observing  its  bearin^^ 
at  two  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  knowing  the  cour«.e 
and  the  distance  sailed  in  the  intermediate  time.  If  all  the 
bearings  are  by  compass,  as  in  the  second  problem,  the 
magnetic  variation  need  not  be  allowed  for,  because  all  the 
bearinns  are  equally  wrong :  but  if  one  or  more  be  true 
bearings,  taken  from  a  map,  as  in  the  first  problem,  then 
the  bearings  observeil  by  the  compass  must  be  eorrectud, 
[See  Azimuth  ;  Compass,  Azimuth.] 

BK'ARN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  France  was  divided.  It  con- 
stitutes now,  with  Les  Pays  des  Basques  [see  Basqubs],  the 
department  of  Basses  Pyrenees  or  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Tlie 
name  Beam  is  derived  from  Benehamum,  an  antient  town 
in  this  country,  first  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus :  its  exact  position  is  undetermined. 

The  greatest  part  of  Bearn  lies  amidst  the  Pyrenees,  the 
summits  of  which  form  its  southern  boundary,  and  separate 
it  from  Spain.  On  other  sides,  with  reference  to  the  old  ter> 
ritorial  divisions  of  France,  it  is  bounded  by  different  purt«  of 
Gascogne,  or  Gascony,  viz.,  by  Bigorre  on  the  east,  by  the 
Pays  des  Basques  on  the  west,  and  by  Armagnao  and  Cha- 
losse  on  the  north*.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  its  being  occupied  by  the  branches  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Pic  du  Midi  (9732  feet)  and  Mount 
Billari  (8475  feet)  are  upon  or  within  its  frontier.  Frona  tbe 
mountains  numerous  streams  descend,  which  drain  different 
valleys,  and  full  into  the  Adour,  of  whose  basin  Beam  forms 
a  part.  The  name  Gave,  which  is  synonymous  with  river,  is 
common  to  the  streams  of  this  country :  they  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  some  additional  designation, 
such  as  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  bank.  The  rapidity  u( 
these  Gaves  prevents  their  being  used  for  navigation,  but 
they  abound  with  fish,  especially  trouts,  salmons,  pikei,  ar^l 
a  kind  of  small  salmon  of  exquisite  flavour  callea  toquan^. 
The  two  principal  streams  are  the  Gave  d'Ol^ron  and  the 
Gave  de  Pau.  The  Gave  d*016ron  is  formed  bv  the  GaTe 
d'Aspe  and  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  or  d'Osseau,  vtiicb  latter 
rises  in  the  Pic  du  Midi :  these  unite  close  to  the  town  <*f 
Olferon,  and  flow  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  Grave  <li> 
Pau  rises  in  Mont  Perdu  in  Spain,  crosses  the  country  of 
Bigorre,  and  flows  north- west  through  B^ani,  passing  Pau 
and  Orthcs,  till  it  unites  with  Gave  d'Ol^ron.  Their  jov.-t 
stream  falls  into  tho  Adour  soon  after  their  union.  Tl  ^^ 
length  of  the  Gave  d'Ol^ron  (measuring  from  the  source  •  f 
the  Gave  d'Ossau)  may  be  estimated  at  75  to  80  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Grave  de  Pau  at  100  to  110  :  these  meaauiemtr.ti 
are,  however,  only  approximations.  Some  of  the  smaller 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Gaves  d*Ol^ron  and  de  P:j 
contain  particles  of  gold. 

The  soil  is  dry  and  in  many  parts  unsuited  to  tnia;rt*, 
though  the  banks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  contain  some  plait. i 
fertile  in  grain.  Little  wheat  or  ^rye  is  grown ;  but  mi'.!t : 
and  maise  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  cultivated,  and 
afford  subsistence  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  hills 
yield  a  good  deal  of  wine,  of  which  those  of  Juraiifon  and 
Gan  near  Pan  hold  the  first  rank.  Flax  is  also  an  article 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  B^am,  and 
serves  to  supply  the  linen  manufacture.  Many  of  the 
mountain-tops  are  mere  heaths  covered  with  fern,  which 
the  inhabitants  use  for  manure ;  but  some  afford  good  pas- 
turage, and  others  are  covered  with  woods  which  vield  timber 
for  the  carpenter  or  the  shipwright,  and  furnish  the  ma^ts 
which  are  floated  down  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  and 
by  the  Adour  ititelf.  to  Bayonne,  from  whence  they  arc  sent 
to  difierent  parts  of  France.  The  horses  of  B^am  are  much 
esteemed ;  they  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  are  considerable. 
Lead,  iron,  and  especially  copper  are  found  in  several  places ; 
and  very  fine  marble  is  worked.  Three  brine  springs,  one 
near  the  town  of  Saillies,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Gavede  Pau;  a  second  towards  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port*: 
and  a  third  near  lUvenac,  a  few  miles  south  of  Pau,  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  salt.  Talc,  bitumen,  and  asphalt  um 
are  also  found.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Aigues-Caudes 
or  les  Eaux  Chaudes  in  tlie  Valley  of  Ossau.    The  tempe- 

•  In  the  Map  of  France  in  Provinces,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Fh'- 
ftiMon  of  L'-pnjl  KnowletlKo.  tbe  »l«»tilct  of  ChaloM*  is  not  marked.     It  u  lo 
eluded  in  the  larger  UiTisiun  of  IjOs  Landea. 

..i  }*** ''"*'^  '^"*  aecond.  spring,  os  belunffiog  to  Beam,  with  eonai<lerabU 
dtffldence.  Uur  authority  i«  Uie  Ennjdaft>di«  Methodiq%e;  but  unless  the 
phrase,  'do  cdte  de  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,'  is  used  wiUi consfalemble  Utitude, 
Um  tprinc  must  be  beyond  Um  ftooUm  «l  Bearo. 
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in  parliament  as  abbot  of  Arbroath ;  and  in  October,  1527, 
John  Beaton  of  Balfour  and  others  having  been  indicted 
for  an  assault  upon  the  sheriflfof  Fife,  and  found  bail  for 
their  appearance,  the  abbot  became  bound  to  relieve  John 
WardlawofTorryofthecautionry.  (Pile.  Crim.  Triaig.)  On 
the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  surrender  of  Geor^ 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  m 
I528~the  same  year  in  which  the  great  convent  of  Black- 
friars  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  Beaton  and  his  uncle  had  their  magnificent  abode, 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  by  a  sudden  fire.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1 533i  Beaton,  now  prothonotary  apostolic,  was  sent  am- 
baiMador  to  France,  with  Secretary  Erskine,  to  treat  of  a 
league  with  that  crown,  and  also  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  Princess  Magdalene ;  and  when  the  King  of  Scots 
proceeded  thither  on  the  same  object,  Beaton  was  one  of  the 
fords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  commission,  of  date  29th 
August,  1536,  to  conduct  the  government  in  his  absence. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  decease,  he  was  joined  in  an  em- 
bassy to  the  house  of  Guise,  to  treat  of  a  match  with  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville ;  and  we  find  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  practice  of  that  time,  he,  before  going 
abroad,  obtained  the  king's  special  protection  for  his  friends 
and  dependants  in  his  absence.  (Reg.  Privy  Seal,  x.  163-4.) 
It  is  probable  that,  when  in  France  on  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull  of  date  12th  February,  1537,  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  College  at  St  Andrew's.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1537,  he  was  made  a  denizen  of  France,  and  on  the  5th 
of  next  month  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoc. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  made  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  successor  to  his  uncle,  who  being  now  much 
advanced  in  years,  devolved  on  him  the  charge  of  church 
affairs.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  gone  abroad  again,  for 
on  the  20th  December,  1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  him 
to  the  cardinalate,  by  the  title  of  Sancti  Stephani  in  Monte 
CcdUo,  the  same  style  which  was  borne  by  Cardinal  John  de 
Salerno,  who  presided  at  a  council  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
1201;  and  on  the  20th  June,  1539,  the  King  of  France 
directed  new  letters  of  naturalization  in  his  favour,  with  a 
further  clause  allowing  his  heirs  to  succeed  to  his  estate  in 
Frahce,  though  bom  and  living  in  Scotland.  About  this 
time  also  we  find  him  '  legatus  natus*  of  the  Roman  See. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  autumn  of  1539,  he  was 
liilly  invested  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  privy  seal 
being  again  returned  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  These  ac- 
cumulated honours  he  no  doubt  mainly  owed  to  the  influence 
of  his  deceased  uncle ;  but  Beaton  was  already  both  an  able 
and  zealous  son  of  the  church.  His  authority,  zeal,  and 
ability  now  made  him  truly  formidable :  and  that  he  might 
devote  them  all  to  the  politics  of  the  church,  with  consent 
of  the  king  and  pope,  he  devolved  his  diocesan  duties  on 
the  dean  of  Restalrig,  as  his  suffragan.  On  the  28th  May, 
1540,  he  convened  a  large  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  in  the  cloisteis  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  their  con- 
viction of  Sir  John  Borthwick  for  heresy  in  holding  Pro- 
testant opinions,  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  and  for- 
feiture against  him,  with  solemn  burning  of  bis  effigy  at  the 
market-cross  of  the  city.  But  not  liking  the  odium  which 
must  ensue  to  the  clergy  if  they  continued  to  put  their  sen- 
tences in  execution,  a  promise  was  made  to  the  king  of 
30.000  ducats  of  gold  yearly,  and  100,000  ducats  more  out 
of  tho  estates  of  condemned  heretics,  if  he  would  appoint  a 
ju(l(ce  in  heresy.  Tho  avaricious  James  consented,  and 
named  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  of  tho  Earl  of 
Arran,  to  the  office,  in  which,  however  well  fitted  for  it  by 
Irs  intolerance  and  ferocity,  he  fortunately  did  not  long 
remain,  being  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded. 

On  the  20th  December,  1542,  the  king  died,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  eight  days  old,  heir  to  tho  throne, 
but  for  whose  safety  or  that  of  tho  kingdom  during  her  mi- 
nority he  had  made  no  provision.  Bentun  had  in  the  inter- 
val gone  abroad ;  for  in  the  Lonl  Treasurer's  uccounts  we 
find  a  large  sum  entered  'for  expeiiHos  mudo  upnn  ilio 
Grtai  Iwieom,  Jul.  1 1, 1541,  at  her  passing  to  Franco  with 
the  cardinal  :*  but  he  returned  before  the  desith  of  James, 
aod  on  the  king's  demise  he  produced  a  testament,  which 
J^affinaed  was  subscribed  by  his  majesty,  appointing  him 
reirent  of  li*  kinffrlotn  and  guardian  to  the  mfant  queen. 
Ttje  dMiuBCBt  «as  a  base  forgcrv:  and  as  the  nobility 
bad  expnvDr«d  cikovsh  of  Beaton's  rule,  they  roused  from 
\itft  iLactrrdT  Jaae^.  Rari  of  Arran,  next  heirto  the  queen, 
^•**  h:a  to  the  retmicy.  The  power,  however, 
fciied  t©  obuin  dirertlv,  he  obtained  by  his 


address ;  and  not  only  got  the  nobles  to  aooede  to .  _    . 

of  government,  but  also  induced  the  timid  regent  publicly 
to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

In  December,  1543,  the  great  seal  was  taken  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  bestowed  on  Beaton,  whom  aK  \ 
on  very  strong  letters  from  the  regent.  Pope  Paul  1 11^  by 
bull  of  30th  January  following,  constituted  bin  legate  d  laf.^^ 
in  Scotland.  Thus  he  was  placed  at  the  head  both  of  churrh 
and  state,  including  also  the  whole  civil  judicature  of  tii<r 
kingdom,  being  ex  officio  principal  of  the  Court  of  Ses«i'>n« 
the  supreme  judicatory  in  civil  causes ;  and  as  he  did  nrt 
scruple  to  employ  these  extensive  powers  (or  furtberinf^  h»^ 
own  views,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  as   a  sort 
of  wild  besst  whom  it  was  not  murder  to  destroy.      The 
king  of  England,  in  particular,  whose  fHendship  was  ro 
nounced  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  and  tne  popi<.h 
faction,  for  an  alliance  with  France,  anxiously  desiretl  lii« 
death ;  and  in  the  instructions  of  the  English  privy  council 
of  date  10th  April,  1544,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  c<im- 
manded,  in  his  inroad  into  Scotland,  to  sack  and  tle>tr*\ 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  *  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fi:'tr- 
land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destruction  to  the 
towns  and  villages  there,  not  forgetting  amongst  all  th'* 
rest  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upside  down  the  cardinal's  town  of 
St.  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  part  may  be  the  nether,  and  n«vt 
one  stone  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creature  zIa^ 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or 
blood  be  allied  unto  the  cardinal.*     Henry  soon  found  m 
Scotland  spirits  congenial  with  his  own  ;  for  on  the  1 7th  ff 
the  same  month  we  find  the  Earl  of  Hertford  communiratir  v 
to  him  a  design  by  Wishart  and  othera  to  seize  or  slav  the  cai- 
dinal,  could  they  secure  his  majesty's  protection  and  support. 
Beaton  was  haughty  to  all;   but  to  the  reformers  be 
was  particularly  oppressive.    In  the  beginning  of  1545-6 
he  held  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  numbers 
brought  before  him,  under  the  act  which  had  passed  the 
parliament  in  1542-3,  forbidding  the  lieges  to   argue  or 
dispute  concerning  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.     Con- 
victions were  quicklv  obtained;  and  of  those  convictel, 
five  men  were  hanged  and  one  woman  drowned ,  some  %%ere 
imprisoned,  and  others  were  banished.    He  next  proceeded! 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  called  a  council  for  the  ai!air»  oi 
the  church ;  but  they  had  scarce  assembled  when  tidin£> 
were  brought  that  George  Wishart,  an  eminent   refonner 
and  worthy  man,  was  at  the  house  of  Cockbum  of  Ormistoiu 
The  cardinal  instantly  left  the  meeting,  and  went  persomtlly 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  have  Wishart  apprehended, 
which  being  done,  Wishart  was  carried  over  by  the  cardinil 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.    The  fal- 
lowing month  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland  held  a 
court  at  Perth  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  and  *  con- 
demned to  death  and  gart  hang  four  honest  men  for  eatin;; 
of  an  goose  in  lent.   Likeways  they  caused  drown  ane  vouni; 
woman  because  she  wald  not  pray  to  our  ladie  and' other 
sancts  in  the  tyme  of  her  birth.'     (Pitscoitie,  453.)     Beatoa 
afterwards  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  called  a  conven- 
tion of  his  clergy,  at  which  Wishart  was  condemned  f  r 
heresy,  and  adjudged  to  be  burnt;  a  sentence  which  (*a 
violently  were  the  clergy  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends)  was  passed  in  the  face  of  a  command  by  the 
regent  that  the  trial  should  proceed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  put  in  force  by  the  cardinal  and  his  clergy  in  defiance 
of  tlie  regent,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.     Foe 
this  conduct  the  cardinal  was  loudly  applauded   by   h\i 
creatures.    Tlie  cardinal  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mr«, 
Marion  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he  had 
long  lived  in  scandalous  concubinage,  and  there,  with  in- 
famous effrontery,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowr>'. 
The  marriage  articles  subscribed  by  him  are  vet  extant 
(Keith's  Hist.  p.  42.)     He  then  returned  to  St.' Andrew  s 
where,  on  Saturday,  29th  May,  1546,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of  reformers,  headed  by 
Norman  Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Rothes,  who,  w*» 
nnd,  had  on  the  24th  April,  1545,  given  the  cardinal  a  hoM 
of  manretit*,  and  who,  on  private  grounds,  had  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  cardinal.    His  death  was  fatal  to  the  eerie- 
siastical  oligarchy,  which,  under  him,  trampled  alike  on  law. 
liberty,  and  reason. 
Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  are  named :  De  Legaiiofiibut 

•  Bou^i  of  maaTCBt  wrw  kmf  camaoD  ia  ScoUaad.    Tlity  ««?«  hi  tw 
nalun  of  Uie  obUsatioiia  of  homage  and  CMlty  by  a  iraaat  to  his  feudal  locT^ 
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Shis  ;  De  Primatu  Petri ;  and  Ejnitola  ad  d^ versos.  We 
liave  said  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  Ihe  civil  judicature  of 
the  kingdom,  being,  in  his  capacity  of  Lonl  Chancellor, 
principal  of  the  College  of  Justice  or  Court  of  Session.  We 
now  add,  that  in  his  time  two  remarkable  alterations  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  customs  of  that  court,  and  both 
manifestly  derived  from  the  papal  tribunals,  with  whidi  the 
cardinal  appears  to  have  been  very  familiar.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  custom  (continued  to  this  day)  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  changing  their  name  on  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench,  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  like  custom 
on  elevation  in  the  papal  hierarchy.  The  first  judges  of  the 
court  were  indeed  called  lords  of  session,  as  the  judges  of 
the  previous  court  were  called  lords  of  council ;  but  the  in- 
dividual judges  of  the  court  of  daily  council  were  never  de- 
signated as  the  present  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  are, 
nor  were  the  early  judges  of  the  latter  court  so  designated. 
The  first  we  have  yet  noticed  bearing  the  present  style 
is  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  wliom  we  find  called 
*  My  lord  of  Flisk.'  (Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  January, 
1666.)  The  other  change  wo  have  to  notice  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  lords  ordinary  to  sit  in  the  outer  house  to  hear 
and  determine  causes;  in  conformity,  perhaps,  to  a  like 
practice  in  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
there  was  no  such  distinction  as  an  Outer  and  Inner  House 
at  the  first  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session :  no  trace  of 
any  such  is  perceived  in  the  documents  of  that  time,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  tends  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
judi^es  sat  only  in  the  council  house;  but  soon  after  the 
cardinal's  time  an  outer  house  appears. 

BEATS,  in  music  (a  term  always  used  in  the  plural), 
are  the  pulsations,  throbbings,  or  beatings,  resulting  from 
tlie  joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  strength  and 
nearly  the  same  pitch;  that  is,  of  two  sounds  differing  but 
little,  if  at  all,  in  intensity,  and  which  are  almost,  but  not 
exactly,  in  unison.  When  two  organ-pipes,  or  two  strings 
sounded  together,  are  nearly,  but  not  accurately » of  the 
same  pitch,  i.  e.  are  not  in  perfect  tune,  they  produce  throb- 
bin^s  that  may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  beating  of  the 
pulse ;  and  to  these,  Sauveur,  the  discoverer  of  the  pheno- 
menon, applied  the  term  battemenst  or  beats,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  all  writers  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  in  his  Harmonics,  entered  fully  into  the 
suliject  ot  beats,  and  founded  hereon  his  well-known  system 
of  temperament.  [See  Temperament.]  In  his  ninth  pro- 
position he  says,  that  'if  a  consonance  of  two  sounds  be 
uuiform  without  any  beats  or  undulations,  the  times  of  the 
sin'^le  vibrations  of  its  sounds  have  a  perfect  ratio ;  but  if  it 
beats  or  undulates,  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  differs  a  little 
from  a  perfect  ratio,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  beats  are 
quicker  or  slower.*  His  experiment  in  demonstration  of 
this  is  practical,  easy,  and  satisfactory.  *  Change,'  says  Dr. 
Smith,  'the  first  string  of  a  violoncello  for  another  about  as 
tliick  as  the  second.  Then  s>crew  up  the  first  string,  and 
\\h\[e  it  approaches  gradually  to  a  unison  with  the  second, 
th(^  two  sounds  will  be  heard  to  beat  very  quick  at  first, 
then  slower  and  slower,  till  at  last  they  make  a  uniform 
consonance  without  any  beats  or  undulations.  At  this  junc- 
ture, either  of  the  strings  struck  alone,  by  the  bow  or 
finder,  will  excite  large  and  regular  vibrations  in  the  other, 
plauily  visible;  which  show  that  the  times  of  their  single 
vihrations  are  equal.*  For  the  vibrating  motion  of  a  musical 
string  puts  other  strings  in  motion,  whose  tension  and  quan- 
tity of  matter  dispose  their  vibrations  to  keep  time  with  the 
pulses  of  air  propagated  from  the  string  that  is  struck;  a 
phenomenon  explained  by  Galileo,  who  observes,  that  a 
heavy  pendulum  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath 
nf  the  mouth,  provided  the  puffs  be  often  repeated,  and  keep 
time  exactly  with  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  *  Alter 
the  tension,*  eontinues  Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing  his  experi- 
nieut, '  of  either  string  a  very  little,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
two  will  beat  again.  But  now  the  motion  of  one  string 
struck  alone  makes  the  other  only  start,  exciting  no  regular 
vibrations  in  it;  a  plain  proof  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
strings  are  not  isochronous.*  And  while  the  sounds  of  both 
are  drawn  out  with  an  even  bow,  not  only  an  audible  but 
a  visible  beating  and  irregularity  is  observable  in  the  vibra- 
tions, though  in  the  former  case  the  vibrations  were  free 
and  uniform.  Now  measure  the  length  of  either  string 
between  the  nut  and  bridge,  and  when  the  strings  are  per- 
fect unisons,  mark,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  that  length 
from  the  nut,  one  string  with  a  speck  of  ink.  Then  place 
the  edge  of  the  nail  on  the  speck,  or  very  near  it,  and  press 


the  siring,  when,  on  sounding  the  remaining  two-thlrda 
with  the  other  string  open,  a  uniform  consonance  of  fifths 
will  be  heard,  the  single  vibrations  of  which  have  the  per<* 
feet  ratio  of  3  to  2.  But  on  moving  the  nail  a  little  down- 
wards or  upwardsi  that  ratio  will  be  increased  or  diminished ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  imperfect  fifths  will  beat  quicker  or 
slower,  accordingly  as  that  perfect  ratio  is  more  or  less 
altered. 

Dr.  Young  remarks  of  Beats,  that  they  furnish  a  very 
accurate  mode  of  determining  the  proportional  frequency  of 
vibrations,  when  the  absolute  frequency  of  one  of  them  is 
known ;  or  the  absolute  frequency  of  both,  when  their  pro- 
portion is  known  ;  for  the  beats  are  usually  slow  enougn  to 
be  reckoned,  although  the  vibrations  themselves  can  never 
be  distinguished.  Thus,  if  one  sound  consists  of  1 00  vibra- 
tions in  a  second,  and  produces  with  another  acuter  sound  a 
single  beat  in  every  second,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
sound  must  consist  of  101  vibrations  in  a  second.  (Young's 
PhUosophy,  i.  390.) 

In  tunmg  unisons,  as  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  pipes,  or 
strings,  the  operator  is  guided  by  beats.  Till  the  unison  is 
perfect,  more  or  less  of  beating  will  be  heanl,  as  the  sounds 
more  or  less  approach  each  other.  '  When  the  unison  is 
complete,*  observes  Sir  John  Herschel,  *  no  beats  are  heard : 
when  very  defective,  the  beats  have  the  effiect  of  a  rattle  of 
a  very  unpleasant  kind.  The  complete  absence  of  beats 
affords  the  best  means  of  attaining  by  trial  a  perfect  hai*- 
mony.  Beats  will  also  be  heard  when  other  concords,  as 
fifths,  are  imperfectly  adjusted.     (Herschel  on  Sound.) 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  learned  work  of  which  we  have  here 
availed  ourselves,  gives  some  useful  practical  rules  for 
tuning  by  means  of  beats,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Tuning. 

BEATIIE,  JAMES,  a  poet  and  metaphysician  of  the 
18th  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  at  Lawrencekirk,  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  Oct.  25,  1735.  His 
parents  kept  a  small  farm,  and  were  esteemed,  not  only  for 
their  honesty,  but  for  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  intellect 
not  common  in  their  station.  James  Beattie  received  his  first 
education  at  the  village  school.  He  entered  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  ]  749  ;  obtained  a  bursary,  or  scholar- 
ship, and  other  honours ;  and  after  completing  his  course 
of  study  was  appointed,  August  1,  1753,  schoolmaster  to  the 
parish  of  Fordoun,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  miles 
from  Lawrencekirk.  In  this  solitary  abode  his  poetic  tem- 
perament was  fostered  by  the  grand  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded him  ;  and  his  works  evince  the  zeal  and  taste  with 
which  he  studied  the  ever-changing  beauties  of  nature. 
He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  a  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, the  celebrated  Lord  Monboddoi  with  whom  he  ever 
afler  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  June,  1756,  he 
was  elected  usher  to  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen  ;  and 
in  ]  760,  it  seems  rather  by  pnvate  interest  than  in  conse- 
quence of  anv  distinction  which  he  had  then  attained,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in 
the  Marischal  College. 

His  first  and  chief  business  was  to  prepare  a  com*se  of 
lectures,  the  substance  of  which,  as  they  were  remodelled 
by  long  study  and  frequent  revision,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  His  first  poetical  at- 
tempts were  published  in  London  in  1760,  and  received  with 
favour ;  but  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  collection 
(which  is  now  very  rare)  were  omitted  by  the  authors  ma- 
turer  judgment  in  later  editions  of  his  works.  Some  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Forbes's  Li/e  qf 
Beattie.  The  same  tacit  censure  was  passed  by  the  author 
upon  his  Judgment  qf  Paris,  published  in  1765.  In  1762 
he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  which,  however,  he  retained  a 
long  time  in  manuscript,  until  it  was  pubhshed,  with  others 
of  his  prose  works,  in  1776.  The  Minstrel  was  oommenced 
in  1 766  ;  but  during  that  year  all  his  pursuits,  except  those 
which  were  compulsory,  were  interrupted  by  a  bad  state  of 
health.  June  28,  1 76  7>  he  married  Miss  Dun,  daughter  of 
the  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen. 

During  this  year  he  conceived  the  notion  of  composing 
his  Essay  on  Truth,  written  avowedly  to  confute  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  doctrines  advanced  by  Hume,  which  at 
that  time  were  supposed  to  be  making  numerous  converts ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  derived  as  much  of  their  popularity 
fit>m  the  fashionable  acceptation  and  high  repute  oi  their  au- 
thor, as  from  the  arguments  on  which  they  rested.  Beattie's 
motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  will  be  found  fully  de- 
tailed in  a  long  letter  to  Dr,  Blacklock  (Forbes's  Z»t/e,  vol.  U 
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.  129),  and  they  do  credit  to  his  iincerity  and  oourage: 
or  it  was  no  slight  thing  for  a  young  and  almost  unknown 
man  to  attack  an  author  formidable  at  once  from  ability, 
party  connexion,  and  high  standing  in  society ;  and  this  he 
did  not  in  the  language  of  deference,  but  with  the  uncompro-- 
mising  hostility  of  one  who  believes  his  antagonist  to  be  not 
only  a  mistaken  but  a  mischievous  person.  If  Beattie  could 
not  quite  attain  his  own  wish  of  being  *  animated  without 
losing  his  temper,'  something  must  be  conceded  to  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  The 
Essay,  however,  was  received  with  much  anger  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  his  friends,  as  a  violent  and  personal  attack ;  and  that 
Beattie's  zeal  might  require  some  tempering  we  may  conclude 
from  knowin<r  that  an  intended  preface  to  the  second  edition 
(published  early  in  1771)  was  cancelled  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  best  friends.  His  work  appeared  in  May,  1770, 
under  the  title  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,  in  opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism. 
The  plan  of  it  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer.  'Dr. 
Beattie  first  endeavours  to  trace  the  several  kinds  of  evi- 
dence up  to  their  first  principles,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  explain  its  immutability.  Ho 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
head,  how  inconsistent  soever  with  the  genius  of  scepti- 
cism, and  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  sceptical 
writers,  are  yet  perfectly  consistent  witn  the  genius  of  true 
philosophy,  and  with  the  practice  and  principles  of  those 
whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
investigation  of  truth  ;  concluding  with  some  inferences  or 
rules,  by  which  the  most  important  fallacies  of  the  sceptical 
philosophers  may  be  detected  by  every  person  of  common 
sense,  even  though  he  should  not  possess  acutcness  of  meta- 
physical knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical 
confuration  of  them.  In  the  third  place,  he  answers  some 
objections,  and  makes  some  remarks,  by  way  of  estimate  of 
scepticism,  and  sceptical  writers.' — Forbes,  p.  167. 

The  Kasay  on  Truth  was  only  the  first  part  of  an  intended 
lecture  on  the  evidences  of  morality  and  religion.  Habitual 
ill  health,  and  an  avowed  dislike  to  severe  study,  prevented 
Dr.  Beattie  from  completing  his  design. 

The  first  canto  of  the  Minstrel  «as  published  anony- 
mously in  1771.  It  was  most  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  honoured  by  tlie  warm  praise  of  Gray,  the  more 
valuable  because  the  praise  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
of  minute  criticism.  This  is  presen*ed  in  Forbes's  Life 
(vol.  i.  p.  197).  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  for  the 
first  time  since  ho  had  been  known  as  an  author ;  and  re- 
ceived distinguished  and  flattering  notice  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
Lord  Lylllcton,  and  the  best  literary  society  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  friends  to  obtain  some  permanent 
provision  for  one  who  had  no  patrimony,  whose  literary  pro- 
fits were  small,  and  whose  only  other  resource  was  the  scanty 
income  of  his  professorship ;  and  it  was  thought  that  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  entitled  him  to 
tliis  mark  of  public  favour.  In  1 773  he  again  visited  London 
to  urge  his  claim,  and  owing  to  the  powerful  interest  which 
he  was  then  able  to  command,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  200/. 
The  King  (George  III.)  received  him  with  distinguished 
favour ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
honorarv  degree  of  D.C.L.  During  this  visit.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  painted  and  presented  to  him  the  well-known 
portrait,  which  contains  the  allegorical  triumph  of  Truth 
over  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity.  In  the  same 
autumn  there  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  it  was  thought  would  open  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  to  Dr.  Beattie;  but  this  preferment,  though 
strongly  urged  upon  him,  he  dechned  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiet.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  the 
second  book  of  the  Minstrel,  which  was  published  in  the 
following  spring:. 

Several  uf  Beattie's  friends,  and  some  eminent  persons 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  personal  re- 
gard, were  dcb irons  to  induce  him  to  take  oitiers  in  the 
Kn^'Ush  church,  and  more  than  one  living  was  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance.  In  1774  he  received  the  oflfer  of  a  living 
wortli  near  500/.  per  annum,  from  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Wiiichc»tcr.  It  appears  that  Beattie  took  these  pro- 
posals into  serious  consideration,  and  that  he  entertained 
no  objections  on  the  score  of  discipline  or  doctrine ;  but 
he  refused  them  principally  on  tl>e  ground  that  his  ac- 
reptance  might  give  a  handle  to  the  opponents  of  revealed 
ugivn  for  a2>5crting  that  the  Essay  on  Truth  was  written 


for  the  Rake  of  preferment.  •  Partly,'  he  nys,  'because  it 
might  be  construed  into  a  want  <rf  princiifie,  if,  at  the  ace  of 
thirty-eight,  I  were  to  quit,  with  no  other  apparent  motive 
than  that  of  bettering  my  circumstances,  that  church  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  member.'  It  is  not  snperfluou'i 
to  praise  this  delicacy  and  independence  of  feeling,  becauu 
many  persons  whom  it  would  be  harsh  to  condemn  as  havmg 
sold  their  opinions  for  preferment,  have  at  least  ahown  a 
culpable  neglect  of  their  own  characters  and  the  interest  (if 
truth,  by  accepting  preferment  tinder  nircumstanr^^a  whicii 
were  almost  sure  to  fix  the  imputation  of  venality  u|»>r. 
them.  (See  Beattie  s  Letter  to  Dr,  Porteus,  Forbea,  vol.  i. 
p.  859.) 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  re-pnbliahed  in  1776,  with  Ibrc* 
other  essays : — On  Poetry  and  Music,  as  they  affect  the 
Mind ;  On  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition  ;  On  the 
Utility  of  Classical  Learning,  These  were  followed  at 
intervals  by  other  essays  and  dissertations,  chiefly  taken 
from  his  academical  lectures:— DiMtfr/a/f on*  Moral  and 
Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imaeination,  on  Dreaming,  tai 
the  Theory  of  Language,  on  t\»ble  and  Romance,  on  the 
Attachments  of  Kindred,  and  Illustratione  of  Subiimity, 
1 783 ;  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1 786 ;  EUmerjU 
of  Moral  Science,  vol.  i.  containing  Psychology  and  Nalural 
Theology,  1790;  vol.  fi.  containing  Ethics,  Economics,  Po- 
litics.  Logic,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Slat>e  Trade,  1 793. 
But  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  no  new  investigations  cr 
studies ;  and  his  letters  explain  the  canse  of  this  to  ha\c 
been  ill  health,  and  consequent  disinclination  to  labour, 
aggravated  by  mental  depression,  and  a  considerable  share 
of  domestic  disquiet,  produced  by  an  hereditary  disprKj- 
tion  to  insanity  in  his  wife.  His  life  passed  until  1 7'JO 
without  marked  events,  in  the  discharge  of  his  acade- 
mical duties;  varied  in  his  long  summer  vacations  by  n^t 
unfrequent  visits  to  London,  and  to  many  persons  emi- 
nent by  their  talents  or  rank,  who  sought  his  society  for  the 
sake  of  his  powers  as  a  companion,  as  much  as  for  his  repu- 
tation. In  1 790  he  sufTered  an  irreparable  loss  in  tho  de:ith 
of  his  eldest  son  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  a  young  man  if 
great  promise;  and  his  declining  health  received  anot]  t: 
shock  in  1796  in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  only  surviv.Tc 
son  after  a  week's  illness,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  ai:t\ 
He  said,  in  looking  on  the  corpse, '  I  have  now  done  wim 
the  world,'  and  he  never  again  applied  to  study  of  any  sort 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  exhibit  a  melancholy  scene  cf 
gloom  and  distress,  bodily  and  mental.  He  was  struck  ht 
palsy  in  April,  1799,  and  after  one  or  two  subsequent  at- 
tacks, expired  August  18th,  1803. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  his  public  duti< « 
as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  amiable ;  and  he  vom- 
manded,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  cf 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  It  is  to  U 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that  long  before  the  abolition  o: 
the  slave  trade  was  brought  before  parliament,  Beattie  wa» 
active  in  protesting  against  that  iniquitous  trafiic;  and  !  .* 
introduced  the  subject  into  his  academical  course,  with  il.e 
express  hope  that  such  of  his  pupils  as  might  be  led  by  f.>r- 
tune  to  the  West  Indies  would  recollect  the  lessons  ot  hu- 
manity which  he  inculcated. 

Of  nis  writings,  the  Minstrel  is  that  which  now  probaMy 
is  most  read,  it  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  the  beaui:c> 
of  nature,  which  will  probably  prevent  its  l^ing  entirely  Ut- 
gotten.  Beattie's  metaphysical  writings  have  the  reputati.  n 
of  being  clear,  lively,  and  attractive,  but  not  profound.  Tj  i 
Essay  on  Truth  was  much  read  and  admired  at  the  time  ^f 
its  publication,  but  has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  vita 
the  doctrines  against  which  it  was  especially  directed. 
(Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  two  vols.  4  to.) 

BE  AUG  AIRE,  a  town  in  France  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhdne  in  the  department  of  Gard,  432  miles  S.S.E.  oi 
Paris  bv  Mouhns,  Clermont,  Mende  and  Nimcs.  It  ii»  in 
43°  48'  N.  lat,  4°  30'  E.  long. 

Bcaucaire  seems  to  have"  existed  in  anticnt  times  undt-i 
the  name  of  Ugemum.  It  probably  was  at  first  a  depen- 
dency  of  Ntmes.  In  1734  a  Roman  road  leadinj^  from 
Nimes  towards  Bcaucaire  was  discovered  by  M.  Verpile  de 
la  Bastide.  On  this  road  were  several  Roman  mile-»tone», 
numbered,  as  it  seems,  in  the  direction  from  Nemausub  (or 
Ntmes)  as  the  capital  of  the  district  t>  Ugemum.  Some  of 
these  mile-stones  not  having  been  displaced  afibrded  the 
means  of  ascertaining  by  actual  measurement  the  leu|rvh  of 
the  Roman  mile,  which  was  found  to  be  76i  toi&e^  4  feet 
French  measure,  equal  to  1604  yards  12  iuchc:»  EDgh^h. 
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Some  of  the  mile- stones  had  lieen  removed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  Constantius,  general  and  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Honurius,  and  fonned  into  a  monument  in  memory  of  some 
person  or  persons  of  distinction,  who  fell  in  a  victory  which 
he  fi^ained  (a.d.  411)  over  the  Franks  and  Allemanni,  who 
attempted  to  force  him  to  raise  the  siepje  of  Aries.  In  the 
seventh  century  Ugornum  was  rej^arded  as  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  was  perhaps  rather  a  castle  or  military  post 
tlum  a  town  of  any  extent.  (Millin,  Expilly,  D'Anville, 
S:e.) 

la  the  eleventh  century  the  name  Uj^ernum  pave  place 
to  that  of  BeUi-Cadrura  or  Belcadro  (whence  the  modern 
}3eaiicaire),  derived  either  from  the  square  form  of  the  castle 
or  of  the  towere  of  the  ca^^tle,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  placed ;  for  Cadre,  or  Ciiirc,  in  tlie 
dialect  of  Lanj^uedoc  and  Provence  si^jnifles  a  square,  or 
tronerally  a  space  ;  and  Beaucaire  may  be  translated  *  hand- 
S(»nie  district'  {bcait  quartier),  (Millin,  Malte-Brun.)  The 
u  ime  Uj^ernum,  ihouiijh  lost  by  the  town,  was  traceable  in 
tliat  of  an  island  in  the  Rhone  opposite  to  it,  which  was 
(Mlled  Gernica,  a  corruption  seerainirly  of  Ugcrnira.  This 
i.^land,  l»y  tlie  dryin*^  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhone  which 
siHTounded  it  on  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town 
of  Tarascon,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ger- 
noixue. 

In  the  middle  aj^es  Beaucaire  was  under  the  Counts  of 
Provence,  until  it  was  ceded  in  1125  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse; and  in  the  troubles  which  that  illustnous  family  suf- 
i"»red  for  their  protection  of  the  Albigenses  it  was  twice  the 
M-ene  of  contest  In  or  about  the  year  1217  it  opened  its 
t:<\tes  to  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse;  and  the  garrison  placed  in  it  by  Simon  Montlbrt 
(leader  of  the  Crusade  a^^ainst  Raymond),  which  retired 
into  the  castle,  was  forced  to  surrender.  Louis  VIII.,  Kinj; 
(»f  France,  besieged  it  within  ten  years  alter,  but  in  vain. 
To  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  Beaucaire  is  said  to  owe  its  cele- 
brated fair,  which  constitutes  at  present  its  chief  claim  to 
notice;  but  this  is  doubtful,  thouj^h  the  fair,  at  any  rate, 
existed  long  before  the  year  MG3,  when  Louis  XL  of  France 
granted  certain  privileges  to  those  who  frequented  it. 

Beaucaire  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  country  ;  and  the  view 
across  the  Rh6ne.  which  is  here  a  magnificent  stream,  to 
the  picturesque  castle  and  town  of  Tarascon,  is  very  fine. 
Tarascon  and  Beaucaire  are  just  opposite  one  another,  so  as 
to  appear  like  parts  of  the  same  town.  The  communication 
h  'tween  them  was  long  maintained  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  or 
rather  by  two  bridges  leading  from  each  bank  to  a  stone 
causeway,  the  remains,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  former  bridge ; 
hut  the  passage  by  these  bridges  of  boats  was  dangerous 
when  the  violent  mistral  or  south  wind  blew.  Of  late  years 
a  suspension  bridge  of  three  arches,  441  metres,  or  14-17 
feet,  long  has  been  erected :  five  of  these  suspension  bridges 
have  been  erected  of  late  across  the  Rhone  between  Lyons 
and  Boaucaire.  The  situation  of  Beaucaire  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  is  highly  favourable  to  its  commerce.  The  quay 
is  well  built,  and  convenient  for  the  landing  of  goods.  A 
canal  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues  Mortes,  and  there 
("!i\ides  into  two  branches:  one  communicating  directly  with 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  village  of  Ilepauset,  the  other 
p  issing  through  several  of  the  etangs  or  lakes  to  the  port 
(>f  Cefte.  This  canal  enables  boats  to  avoid  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  the  navigation  of  which  is  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous, and  sometimes  impossible. 

The  tx)wn  of  Beaucaire  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, surrounded  by  walls,  which  were,  however,  useless  for 
dctence.  These  walls  probably  slill  remain,  for  later  au- 
thorities speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  gate  which  leads  towards 
the  Rhone.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow  ;  but  for 
this  it  would  be  considered  a  handsome  town.  The  number 
of  houses  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  popidation,  which  in 
I  b.^2  was  only  9007.  These  are  fully  inhabited  only  during 
the  fair,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  closed 
apartments  and  almost  deserted  streets  form  a  marked  con- 
tract to  the  activity  which  prevails  at  the  fair  time.  The 
hi^h  prices  then  obtained  for  lodgings  and  accommodation 
of  every  kind,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  subsist  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  with  little  exertion,  have  been  fatal  to 
the  industry  of  the  town.  There  arc  no  manufactures,  nor 
are  any  great  commercial  undertakings  entered  into.  They 
cultivate  a  few  vineyards  and  olive  plantations.  M.  Millin 
sa\s  thai  they  have  scarcely  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  in 
the  town,  and  that  for  clothing  they  must  either  wait 
the  return  of  the  fair,  or  resort  to  Tarascon  for  a  supply. 


(Voyage  dans  les DSpariemeni  du  Midi  de  la  France^ Pariii 

1808.) 

There  is  an  antient  church,  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  the  Count  of  Narbonne  the  portal  of  which  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Before  the 
Revolution  there  were  two  other  churches,  both  antient : 
two  convents  for  men,  one  of  Cordeliers  and  one  of  Capuchins, 
and  an  establishment  of  priests,  *  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne/ 
who  had  a  college  under  their  direction.  There  were  also 
an  abbey  for  Benedictine  nuns,  two  other  nunneries  (one  of 
Ursulincs  and  one  of  Hospitalieres),  and  two  hospitals.  (Ex- 
pilly, Diet,  des  Gaules  et  de  la  Fratice,  1762.) 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  town,  and  was  demohshed  in  1632,  because 
it  had  ftillen  into  the  hands  of  some  rebels  against  Louis 
XIII.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  contention  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants:  the  latter  are 
charged  with  having  committed  great  disorders  here  in  1562. 
(l*iganiol  de  la  Force;  Expilly.) 

The  great  fiiir  of  Beaucaire,  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  resort  to  it,  is  equal  to  almost  any  in  Europe.  It  is 
said  that  the  fair  of  1833,  confessedly  the  greatest  for  some 
years,  was  attended  by  from  70,000  to  80,000  persons,  and 
that  business  was  done  to  the  amount  of  160,000,000  francs, 
or  6,400,000/.  sterling.  Mr.  MCuUoch  (from  whose  Diet, 
of  Comoierre  we  i^kii  this  statement)  suspects  exaggeration, 
but  Malle  Bnm  (Googj-aphie  Utiwcrscllc)  speaks  of  1 00,000 
as  the  usual  number  of  persons  who  resort  to  it.  They  come 
from  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  the 
Levant. 

This  fair  had  its  origin  in  the  middle  ages,  and  according 
to  some,  was  established  by  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  and  there  is  no  account  that  it  has  been  suspended 
since  its  establishment,  except  in  17'21  and  17'22,  when  the 
plague  devastated  Provence  and  part  of  Languedoc.  At 
first  the  fair  was  held  in  the  town,  but  the  increasing  busi- 
ness rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  it  out  of  the  town  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  where  tents  were  erected.  This 
alteration  had  taken  place  long  before  Martin iere  published 
his  Grand  Diciionnaire  (vol.  ii.  1730.)  Its  present  extent 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  statement  given  above.  We  take 
the  following  particulars  from  M. Millin.  {Voyage  dans  les 
Depariemens  du  Midi  de  la  France,  Paris,  1808.) 

Long  before  the  fair  the  principal  merchants  hire  a  Irouse, 
or  an  apartment;  every  room  is  filled  with  beds,  and  the 
owner  contents  himself  for  the  time  with  the  garret.  The 
wool  merchants  and  the  drapers  occupy,  in  alternate  years, 
the  houses  in  certain  streets,  so  that  the  householders  in 
each  street  have  alternately  a  profit  by  the  high  prices  that 
the  drapers  are  made  to  pay.  The  linen-drapers  have  their 
quarter,  the  leather-sellers  theirs;  the  Jews  occupy  always 
the  same  spot.  Not  only  are  the  shops  filled,  but  stalls  are 
erected  and  covered  with  cloth  ;  and  benches  of  stone  serve 
for  the  display  and  sale  of  small  wares.  The  names  of 
the  dealers,  their  residence,  and  their  trade,  are  written  on 
squares  of  linen,  Sec,  which  are  suspended  by  ropes  across 
the  streets,  and  form,  by  the  medley  of  the  colours  and  the 
variety  of  their  inscriptions,  a  singular  spectacle.  The  town 
being  insuHicient  for  the  thousands  who  resort  to  it,  a  new 
town  of  wooden  huts  and  of  tents  is  run  up  in  a  meadow  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  having  also  its  public  places,  its 
streets,  &c.  The  merchants  of  tlie  same  country,  or  the  same 
town,  usually  occupy  the  same  street,  which  has  the  eflectof 
bringing  to  tho  same  spot  wares  of  a  similar  kind.  One 
street  contains  the  drugs,  spices,  and  soap  of  Marseilles ; 
another  the  pomatum  and  wash -balls  of  the  perfumers  of 
Grasse ;  and  a  third  tho  perfumes  and  liqueurs  of  Mont- 
pellier.  Goods  of  all  sorts  are  exposed  for  sale,  including 
even  cameos,  medals,  and  other  antiques.  One  whole  street 
contains  nothing  but  onions  and  garlic.  Not  only  are  tho 
town  and  the  meadow  filled  with  a  dense  and  busy  popu- 
lation, but  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  (arranged  m  regu 
lar  order  according  to  their  form,  their  cargo,  and  (he  place 
from  which  they  come),  m  which  many  persons  take  up 
their  habitation.  Vessels  of  various  forms  from  Genoa, 
Catalonia,  or  MarseUles ;  the  boats  which  come  from  the 
interior  down  the  Rhone ;  and  those  which  come  from  the 
coast  of  tho  ocean  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  (which  unites  tho 
ocean  with  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  seen  there.  The 
vessel  which  first  arrives  salutes  the  town  with  a  musket  or 
pistol  shot,  and  receives  in  return  a  sheep,  the  skin  of  which. 
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ntuffed  with  straw,  and  aiyompanied  with  flogs,  indicates 
tba  superior  diligence  or  good  fortune  of  the  ship-master. 
Besides  the  merchants  who  frequent  the  fair,  the  business 
done,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  draw  a  number  of 
other  persons:  there  are  notaries  and  legal  gentlemen, 
laerobers  of  the  medical  profession  to  attend  to  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident,  and  undertakers  to  buty  the  dead.  A 
small  chapel  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  plain  where  the 
hut4  and  tents  are  erected :  in  this  mass  is  said ;  and  as  the 
worshippers  cannot  be  all  contained  in  the  chapel,  they  kneel 
in  the  meadow  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  altar.  A 
great  number  of  rosaries  are  sold  here. 

Restaurateurs,  cafi^s,  billiard-tables,  and  places  for  danc- 
ing offer  their  attractions;  jugglers,  showmen  with  wild 
beasts,  and  rope-dancers,  seek  to  profit  by  the  opportunity ; 
and  gaming  and  debauchery  ore  prevalent.  Pickpockets 
hnvo  taken  place  of  the  highwaymen  who  once  infested  the 
roads,  and  plundered  those  who  came  to  or  left  the  fair. 
The  government  of  the  fair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pr^fet 
of  the  department,  by  whom  it  is  solemnly  opened. 

The  fair  was  originally  established  for  three  days,  but  the 
intervention  of  three  saints'  days  (Magdalen,  St.  Ann,  and 
St.  James),  on  which,  though  not  reckoned  as  business  days, 
business  goes  on,  extends  the  period  to  six  days,  viz.,  from 
the  22d  to  the  28th  July.  At  its  close  the  merchants 
depart,  the  Jews  and  Catalonians  being  usually  the  last  to 
go ;  and  the  town  is  left  to  its  ordinaiy  dullness  till  the 
return  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

BEAUFORT,  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  of 
which  one  only  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 
Beaufort  en  Vallie  (or  Beaufort  la  Ville),  with  its  suburb 
Beaufort  en  Franchise  (otherwise  Beai^fort  hors  la  Viile), 
is  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Luire,  about  seventeen 
miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  £.  by  S.  of  Angers,  the 
capital  of  the  department.  Tlio  town  and  suburb  arc  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  branch  of  the  little  river  Coesnon 
or  Couanon,  which  soon  aHenvards  falls  into  the  Authion, 
one  of  the  minor  feeders  of  the  Loire.  The  chief  ti*ade  of 
the  town  in  former  times  consisted  in  corn ;  but  the  more 
modern  authorities  speak  of  manufactures  of  coarse  li- 
nens for  the  use  of  the  army,  hempen  cloths,  serges,  drug- 
gets, and  hats.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which  produces  also  com  and  vegetables.  Before  the 
Revolution  there  were  in  Beaufort  la  Ville  two  parish 
churches  and  a  convent  of  Recollcts,  a  class  of  Franciscans. 
The  population,  in  1832,  comprehending,  probably,  both 
Beaufort  la  Ville  and  its  suburb,  was  3288  for  the  town, 
and  5914  for  the  whole  commune.  47°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
U^IS'W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
Diriionnai'^e  Universel  de  la  J'>ance.) 

BEAUFORT.  CARDINAL.    Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  was  a  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (father  of  Henry  IV.), 
by  his  mistress  Catherine  Swyn ford,  whom  he  subsequently 
married.     His  children  by  this  \i*oman,  all  born  before  wed- 
lock, were    legitimated  by  the  name  of  Beaufort  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL    We  are  unable 
to  state  the  exact  year  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  birth ;   but 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  consecrated  a 
bishop  when  *very  young,*  in  1397,  and  that  he  is  spoken  of 
on  his  death-bed  as  '  an  old  man  of  eighty,*  we  infer  that  it 
was  about  the  year  1 370.    He  studied  at  0.\ford,  Cambridge, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1397  he  was  created  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln (he  is  erroneously  called  bishop  of  London  in  the  Par- 
liamentary History);  became  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1399;   and  in  1404  succeeded  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wyckham  as  bishop  of  Winchester.     In  the 
parliaments  of  1404  and  1405  he  officiated  as  lord  chan- 
cellor, an  office  which  he  filled  four  times  during  his  life. 
The  bishoprick  of  Winchester  was  then,  as  at  present,  one 
of  the  richest  endowments  in  the  £ngli»h  church :   and 
Beaufort,  from  habits  of  frugality  according  to  some  writers, 
fVora  sordid  covetousness  acconli'ng  to  others,  multiiilied  his 
riches  so  as  to  bei^omo  the  wealth iest  subject  in  England. 
He  tttlvanccd  his  nephew,  Henr>-  V.,  by  way  of  loan,  out  of 
\\U  own  private  purse  not  le^^s  than  28,000/.  durtncT  his  wars 
m  France ;    and  alM>  lent   the    infant  king,  Henry  VI., 
11.000/.,  sums  which,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  being 
con»idertHl,  «cre  of  enormous  mainiitude. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Beaufort  (with  his 
blather,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter)  was  appointed  guardian 
of  hi'i  infant  succvss^^r :  Beaufort  was  also  a  member  of  the 
couDcil  of  regenc).  of  which  the  kings  uncle,  Humphrey. 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  nominal  head.  The  stmggle  for 
supremacy  between  these  ambitious  men,  which  soon  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  fierce  personal  contest,  is  the  mo^t 
prominent  feature  of  the  internal  history  of  England  from 
the  year  1424  to  the  year  of  their  death,  m  1447.  The  pre- 
late being  a  man  *  well  skilled  in  all  the  means  prudence 
suggests  to  the  ambitious  to  accomplish  their  ends'  (we 
quote  the  words  of  Rapin),  ultimately  triumphed  in  the 
struggle,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened  to 
inflict  upon  the  countrv  all  the  ills  of  civil  war.  The  quarrel 
first  assumed  a  warlike  aspect  in  1426.  The  citizens  of 
London  were  of  the  party  of  the  duke.  To  overawe  them 
the  bishop  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  Tower,  which 
the  council,  under  his  influence,  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Richard  Wydevile,  a  creature  of  his  own.  This  oc- 
curred during  a  temporary  absence  of  Gloucester  on  the  Con- 
tinent. On  his  return  he  demanded  lodgings  in  the  Tower. 
hut  was  reCused,  Wydevile  having  orders  to  admit '  no  one 
more  powerful  than' himself.*  In  his  resentment  the  duke 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  closed  against  the  prelate. 
The  next  morning  the  retainers  of  Beaufort  attempted  to 
force  the  gates  at  London  Bridge.  The  citizens  flew  to  arm^ 
and  bloodshed  was  with  difficulty  averted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  England,  prevailing  upon  the  two  parties  to 
suspend  their  feuds  till  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent, 
who  had  been  written  to,  should  amve  from  Paris.  The 
bishop's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  this  occasion  is 
worth  quoting : — 

'  I  recommend  me  unto  you  with  all  my  heart ;  and  as 
you  desire  the  welfare  of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  and  of 
his  realms  of  England  and  France,  and  your  own  health  and 
ours  also,  so  haste  you  hither ;  for,  by  my  troth,  if  you  tarry 
we  shall  put  this  land  in  a  jeopardy  with  afield:  such  a 
brother  you  have  here.  Grod  make  him  a  good  man.  For 
your  wisdom  knoweth  that  the  profit  of  France  standeth  in 
the  welfare  of  England.  Written  in  great  haste  on  Alhallow 
Even,  by  y'  true  sonant  to  my  lives  end, 

•  Hkn.  Winton.' 

(Hall's  Chronicles  ;  the  letter  is  also  printed  in  the  second 
series  of  Ellis's  Hist,  Letters.) 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened  from  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  rivals,  but  found  it  expedient  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
parliament  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  Leusester.  Tbu 
parliament  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  '  parliament  of 
bats,*  a  nickname  which,  in  its  origin,  aptly  illustrates  the 
temper  of  the  partizans  of  the  bishop  and  of  Gloucester, 
and  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  manners.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  strife  among  armed  men. 
the  members  of  the  parliament  summoned  at  Leicester 
were  ordered  to  leave  their  swords  and  other  weapons 
usually  worn  by  the  gentry  at  their  inns :  their  follower^ 
however,  with  a  view  to  defeating  this  prohibition,  attended 
them  witli  bats,  or  clubs,  on  their  shoulders ;  and  when 
these  also  were  forbidden  (hey  concealed  stones  and  plum* 
mets  of  lead  in  their  sleeves  and  bosoms.  (ParHamentary 
History,  %ol.  i.  pt  354.) 

Among  other  charges  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, in  a  bill  of  impeachment  against  his  uncle  Beau- 
fort,  was  an  accusation  that  he  had  hired  an  assassin  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  late  King  Henry  V.,  at  the  lime 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  he  had  encouraged  the  prince  to 
usurp  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his  father.    Gloucester 
professed  to  make  this  charge  on  the  authority  of  Henry 
himself;  but  the  bishop  triumphantly  opposed  to  that  testi- 
mony the  fact  that  Henry  had.  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  confidence.   After 
much  wrangling  and  recrimination,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  four  spiritual  and  four  temponil  peers, 
who  awarded  that  Gloucester  should  be  *  good  lord  to  the 
bishop,  and  hnve  him  in  affection  and  love,'  and  that  the 
prelate  should  preserve  to  the  duke  •  trew  and  sad  love  and 
affection,  and  be  ready  to  do  him  such  service  as  pertaineth 
of  honesty  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester  and  to  his  estate  to 
do.'    A  formal  public  reconciliation  then  took  place  between 
the  two  disputants;  but  the  bishop  felt  the  award  to  be  so 
much  of  a  reproof,  that  he  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad.    (The  letter  of  leave  is  crixen 
in  the  second  series  of  Ellis's  Hist,  Letters,)    Beaufort  ac- 
companied Bedford  in  his  return  to  France ;  and  at  Calais 
recei\-ed  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  pope  had  raisK^d 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  had  appointed  hiro  lesrate 
a  latere,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  an  English  forve  In  a 
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crusade  against  the  Hiissitc)  in  Bohemia.    [See  Bedford, 

Dl'KK  OP.  J 

III  1429  Cardinal  Beaufort  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
power  of  his  rival  Gloucester,  hy  having  the  young  king 
crowned,  and  hy  inducing  the  parliament  to  declare  on  the 
occasion  that  the  office  of  protector,  filled  by  the  duke, 
was,  ipso  facto,  at  an  end.  From  being  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  regency,  Gloucester  was  thus  reduced  to  his  rank 
as  a  peer.  From  this  time  till  his  death  the  councils  of  the 
cardinal  predominated  in  the  administration. 

A  powerful  party,  however,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, opposed  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  car- 
dinal. Tne  spirit  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  statesmen ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
particular  had  directed  its  attention  to  the  question  of  church 
reform,  as  essential  to  good  government.  In  a  meeting  of 
peers,  in  1431,  it  was  propos^  that,  as  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal was,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  incompatible  with  the 
possession  of  a  bishopric  in  England,  Beaufort  should  be 
removed  from  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  compelled  to  re- 
IliikI  its  revenues  fVom  the  day  that  he  had  accepted  the 
cardiiial's  hat.  Gloucester  followed  up  this  motion  with  a 
series  of  charges,  to  the  effect  that  Beaufort  had  incurred 
tlic  penalties  of  praemunire  in  having  accepted  the  papal 
bull,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  late  king,  and 
Vad  exempted  himself  as  legate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  same  charges  were  renewed  in  a 
more  formal  manner  by  Gloucester  in  1434.  (The  articles 
are  given  at  length  in  Rapin  and  the  Parliamentary  History 
from  Hall.)  He  accused  the  cardinal,  also,  of  having 
amassed  wealth  by  dishonest  means,  of  having  usurped 
the  functions  of  sovereignty,  appointing  embassies,  and  re- 
leasing prisoners  on  his  own  authority,  and  estranging  from 
the  person  of  the  young  king  his  relatives  and  the  council 
of  the  regency.  That  these  cliarges  were  founded  on  truth 
is  e\identfrom  the  fact  that  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  one  in  1432,  the  other  in  1437,  indemnifying  Beau- 
fort a<^ainst  the  penalties  of  priemunire,  and  pardoning  him 
for  all  crimes  committed  up  to  the  20th  of  July  in  the  last- 
named  year.  The  arrest  and  probable  murder  of  Gloucester 
are  usually  ascribed  to  his  fierce  and  courageous  denunciation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  king.  Gloucester's 
death  took  place  on  the  28th  of  February,  1447. 

The  cardinal  survived  his  great  rival  but  six  weeks. 
His  death-bed  has  been  painted  in  immortal  colours  by 
Shaks|)eai"e  (Henry  VL  Part  2),  but  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  has  supplied  the  darkest  features  of  the  picture. 
Shakspeare  represents  him  as  expiring  in  an  agony  of 
despair : — 

Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'it  on  beaven**  blUt, 
Hold  up  tliy  baml.  make  signal  of  Uiy  hope.— 
He  dies,  auU  makes  uo  kigu.' 

But  we  know  from  the  authority.  Hall,  which  Shakspeare 
has  followed  in  the  less  harrowing  details  of  the  scene,  that 
the  cardinal's  worldliness  was  confined  to  expressing  his 
retire t  that  money  could  not  purchase  life,  and  that  death 
should  have  cut  him  oif  at  the  moment  when  his  rival  to 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition  (the  popedom)  had  been 
removed.  Hall's  version  is  given  on  the  authority  of  one 
Baker,  the  cardinal's  chaplain ;  and  the  last  words  arc,  *  I 
pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  His  will,  moreover,  to  which 
two  codicils  are  attached,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  April  (he 
died  on  the  11  th).  is  still  extant  (Nichols's  Royal  and  Noble 
ff'tlls^  p.  311),  indicating  a  state  of  feeling  more  worthy  of 
a  Christian  prelate.  His  great  wealth  was  distributed,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  in  charitable  donations. 
Not  less  than  4000/.  was  allotted  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
^•^ent  prisoners  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea, 
Kin^  s  Bench,  and  the  prison  attached  to  the  South wark 
manor  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester ;  and  the  hospital  of 
8t.  Cross  at  Winchester  still  exists  as  a  monument  of  his 
munificence.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
chuntry  which  bears  his  name  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

(Hall's  Chronicles;  Turner's  Modem  History  of  Eng- 
land \  Rapin's  i/i>/ory  ;  Lingard's //f*/ory  ;  and  Milners 
History  of  Winchester,  In  the  two  last-named  works  the 
reader  will  find  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  cardinal,  given  on  the  authority  of  an 
eye-witness,  in  the  Continuation  oft/ie  History  ofCroyland, 
I'aan  we  have  adoptwl  m  the  text.) 

HKAUFORT.  MARGARET, COUNTESS  OF  RICH- 
MOND AND  DERBY,  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention 
as  an  eminent  patroness  of  literature,  after  the  manner  of 


the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  of  royal  descent,  being 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancuster,  third 
soti  of  Edward  III.  This  descent  was  not  strictly  legitimate, 
the  name  of  Beaufort  having  been  first  given' by  John  of 
Gaunt  to  his  natural  children  by  Catherine  Swynford,  who 
were  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament  under  Richard  II. 
Margaret  Beaufort  was  born  in  144 1 ;  and  was  thrice  married . 
first  to  Edmund  Tudor,  half  brother  to  Henry  VI.,  created 
Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  afterwards 
Henry  Vll. ;  secondly  t^Sir  Henry  Stafford,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Buckingham  ;  thirdly  to  Liwd 
Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby.  By  the  two  last  mar- 
riages she  had  no  issue.  She  died  in  1509,  and  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  where  her  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel. 

The  Countessi  of  Richmond  was  rich,  pious,  charitable, 
and  generous.  Her  attention  to  the  formal  observances  of 
religion  prescribed  by  the  Papal  church  was  strict  even  to 
rigour.  To  her  bounty  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
in  ISO.'i,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  projected  and 
endowed  by  her,  but  not  chartered  till  151  l,owe  their  exist- 
ence. The  latter,  however,  was  deprived  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  revenues,  that  which  consisted  of  the  foundress's 
estates,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  sued  for  and  recovered  them 
as  heir-at-law ;  and  the  wealth  which  this  distinguished  col- 
lege now  enjoys  is  chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  of  later  bene- 
factors. The  Countess  of  Richmond  also  established  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  with  a  salary  of  20  marks,  in  each 
university ;  the  holders  of  which  are  called  Lady  Margaret's 
professors.  Their  incomes  have  been  increased,  at  Cambridge 
by  the  annexation  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Terrington  in 
Norfolk,  by  James  I. ;  and  at  Oxford,  by  the  revenues  of  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  Countess  of 
Richmond  also  appointed  a  pubUc  preacher  at  Cambridge, 
salary  1 0/.,  whose  duties  are  now  confined  to  the  delivery  of 
one  Latin  sermon  yearly. 

AValpole  has  given  this  noble  lady  a  place  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  as  the  translator  of  two 
books : — 1 .  The  Mirroure  of  Golde  to  the  Sinful  I  Soul,  trans- 
lated from  a  French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Aureum 
Peccatorum,  printed  byW.  deWorde  in  1522;  2.  Trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  book  of  Dr.  J.  Gerson's  Treatise  on  the 
Imitation  and  Following  the  Blessed  Life  of  our  Most 
Merciful  Saviour  CAm/,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William 
Atkinson^s  translation  of  the  three  first  books — Pynson, 
1504.  The  following  treatises  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  her  desire  or  encouragement : — 

Scala  Pcrfeccionisy  Englysshed,  the  Ladder  of  Perfec- 
tion, by  Walter  Hilton— W.de  Worde,  1494.  fol. 

Treatise  concernynge  the  Seven  Penetencyall  Psalmes, 
by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde  in 
1509.  and  Pynson,  1510.  4to. 

The  Ship  of  Fooles  of  this  World,  translated  by  Henry 
Watson  into  prose,  and  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  1517.  4to. 

Bishop  Fisher  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  entitled 
A  Momynge  Remembraunce,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  and 
reprinted  in  1708,  with  a  biographical  preface  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker.  (Walpole's  Catalogue,  continued  by  Park» 
1806 ;  and  Kippis's  Biog.  Britannica.) 

BEAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE,  was  born  of  a  French  fa 
mily,  settled  in  (jS^rmany  or  Holland,  as  far  as  we  may  pre- 
sume from  the  scanty  information  we  can  find  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  young  prince  of  Hesse 
Homburg ;  but  he  became  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his 
Dissertation  sur  CIncertittuie  des  Cinq  Premiers  Siccles  de 
CHistoire  Romaine,  8vo.  1 738.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modern 
writers  who  carried  the  spirit  of  critical  investigation  into  the 
narrative  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth ;  he  showed  that  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  could  not 
be  implicitly  trusted,  and  that  it  required  a  process  of  very 
acute  and  careful  discrimination  to  separate  the  truth  from 
the  legendary  fables  of  early  Roman  history.  Among  other 
things  he  maintained  that  Porsenna  did  really  conquer 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius.  Niebuhr  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  Beaufort's  dissertation  (vol.  i.  p.  539, 
note),  •  that  the  critical  examination  of  this  war  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  that  remarkable  little  work.'  His  next 
work  was  La  Republique  Romaine,  ou  Plan  General  de 
rAncien  Gouvernement  de  Rome,  2  vols.  4to.  La  Haye, 
1 766.  The  author  treats  at  length  and  systematically  of  the 
institutions  of  that  celebrated  republic,  of  its  senate,  its 
ppulus  and  plcbs,  its  comitia,  its  consuls  and  tribunes,  of 
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the  laws  and  tribunals,  of  the  religion  of  the  country  and 
Its  ministers,  of  the  various  classes  of  society  and  their  re- 
spective rights,  and  the  condition  of  the  allies  and  subjecrts 
of  Rome.  This  work  met  with  great  approbation,  and  main- 
tained its  ground  as  one  of  the  oest  works  upon  the  Roman 
republic  previous  to  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  which, 
however,  was  left  unfinished  by  the  author.  Auger's  work, 
Sur  la  Constitution  de  Rome,  and  Adrien  de  Texier's 
Du  Oouvemement  de  la  Ripublique  Romaine,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Hamburg,  1796,  are  perhaps  the  only  works  written  in  the 
last  century  that  deserve  to  b4kentioned  together  with 
Beaufort's.  He  irrote  also  Histoire  de  Germanicus,,  12mo. 
1741,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Hom- 
burg.  Beaufort  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.     He  died  at  Maestricht  in  1795. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orleans  to  Blois 
and  Tours,  eighty-six  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris  nnd  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans,  in  47**  47'  N.  lat.,  and 
i°  36'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  on  the  right  or  N.W.  bank  of  the  Loire,  over 
which  is  an  antient  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  according 
to  the  older  authorities  (Piganiol  de  la  Force,  Expilly, 
Encyelopidie  Methndique),  or  of  thirty-nine,  according  to 
the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun*s  Qeographie  Universelle, 
Paris,  1832.  This  bridge  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an> 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  town  contains  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  the  antiquity  of  which  some  would 
carry  up  to  the  time  of  the  Gauls :  it  has  been  ruined  by 
time  and  by  the  various  sieges  which  the  town  has  sus- 
tained. Before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  chapter  of  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  the  successors  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  religious  of  that  order,  who  were  esta- 
blislied  here  in  former  days.  The  monastery  in  which  they 
lived  was  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  though  a  part  of  the  building  was 
repaired,  the  establishment  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
its  greatness.  There  are  two  hospitals  for  the  children  and 
the  aged  among  the  poor. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  leather,  woollen 
stuffs,  and  hats ;  there  are  some  distilleries,  and  several  mills 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  flour. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  (which  ia  of 
superior  quality),  brandy,  corn,  and  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  place.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  4182  for  the 
town,  and  4883  for  the  whole  commune.  At  Beaugency 
are  quarries  of  a  calcareous  freestone,  which  has  been  used 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans,  and  that  of 
the  bridges  of  Orleans  and  Tours. 

Two  councils  were  held  in  this  town:  at  the  latter  of 
these  the  marriage  between  Louis  VH.  (le  Jeune)  and  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  annulled  on  the  plea  of 
relationship :  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the  Count  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England,  added  largely  to 
the  posst  ssions  of  the  English  kings  in  France.  {Diction- 
nnire  Universcl  de  la  France;  Ex^iUy'i  Dictionnaire  des 
Gaulps  el  de  la  France,) 

BEAUHARNOIS,  EUGE'NE,  son  of  Viscount  Alex- 
andre Beauharnois,  was  bom  in  September,  1780,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  College  of  St  Germain-en- 
Laye.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  afterwards  served 
with  distinction  in  the  array  of  the  Rhine,  in  1 792.  He  was, 
however,  accused  by  the  Jacobins,  taken  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  July,  1794, 
when  he  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  widow 
Josephine  married,  in  1796,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  treated 
her  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own.  Eugene  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  aftcr- 
wanls.  in  1 793,  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp. 
After  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  Eugene  was  made  chef- 
d'escadron  in  the  Consular  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.     In  1804  lie  was  made 


but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  befl>re  the  superior  fofttm  of  tfar 

archduke  John,  and,  after  sustaining  considerable  lo»s  froca 
the  Austriens  at  the  battle  of  Saeile  on  the  river  Livenzm,  k« 
withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  where  he  received  rein- 
forcements. Upon  the  defeat  of  the  great  Austrian  artar 
in  Germany,  the  archduke  marohed  beck  for  the  proiecui^i 
of  Vienna,  and  was  elesely  followed  by  Eugene.  A  battle 
took  place  between  the  two  armies  near  the  river  Pia^v; 
where  the  Austrians  were  worsted,  and  obliged  to  hastee 
their  retreat.  Eugene  followed  them  through  Cannthia 
andStyria,  and  on  the  27th  of  May  made  his  Junotion  w.tu 
Napoleon *s  grand  army  at  Ebendorf,  near  Vienna.  He 
was  thence  sent  into  Hungary  to  check  the  rising  en  mai^ 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  On  the  I4tfa  of  June  be 
defeatea  the  archduke  John  at  Raab  in  Hungary, 

The  battle  of  Wagram  In  July  following  put  an  end  to  tht 
war.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Eugene  returned  to  Milar. 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  December,  1809,  to  br 
present  at  the  declaration  of  divorce  between  hie  mother 
and  Napoleon.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  senate,  in  wn*.  \ 
he  dwelt  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  he  and  his  family  were  under  great  obi  lo- 
tions. In  1812,  he  joined  Napoleon  in  the  eampaiirn  of 
Russia  with  part  of  the  Italian  army,  during  which  wr- 
vice  he  took  the  command  of  the  fourth  corps  of  the  Krand 
army,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battles  of  Mohilow  an-. 
of  the  Moskwa.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  M<  *- 
oow,  Eugene  succeeded  in  keeping  together  the  remnai:t« 
of  his  own  corps,  and  maintaining  some  order  and  di^i- 

{)line  among  them;  and  after  Napoleon  and  Murat  h^: 
eft  the  army,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole.  A: 
Magdeburg  he  collected  the  relics  of  the  various  corpe ;  ar-' 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  battle  of  Lutxen,  he  eommandt'c 
the  left  of  the  new  army  which  Napoleon  had  laised.  8«*r 
after  he  returned  to  Milan  to  raise  new  consoriptiona  to  rv- 
plac«  the  soldiera  who  had  perished  in  Russia,  and  to  m-At 
every  effort  to  defend  Italy  against  the  threatened  attack  iA 
Austria.  Three  levies  of  15,000  conscripts  each  were  or- 
dered in  the  eourse  of  one  year,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ita!t 
alone ;  but  the  people  were  tired  of  war,  and  it  was  fbiin ! 
difficult  to  collect  the  men.  The  news  of  the  battle  >  f 
Leipzig  added  to  the  general  discontent ;  and  at  the  end  m 
October,  IS  13,  the  Austrian  army  entered  the  VenH<.t*. 
territory,  when  Eugene  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Pi3\^, 
nnd,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  to  fall  back  on  the  Aihje. 
In  March,  1814,  being  attacked  by  the  Austrians  on  ••r** 
side,  and  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  an*') 
on  the  ether,  he  withdrew  to  the  Minoio,  and  removed  \  \ 
family  and  property  from  Milan  to  the  fortress  of  MantkL 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Eu^e  and  Marshal  Belle^ar  r 
the  Austrian  commander,  signed  the  convention  of  Si:..- 
rino-Rizzino,  by  which  hostilities  were  suspended,  m 
French  troops  remaining  in  Italy  were  sent  away,  ot.  1 
Venice,  Legnago,  and  other  fortresses,  were  delivere*!  w 
to  Austria.  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  was  now  at  f\ 
end,  and  Napoleon  himself  had  abdicated  the  croan  •' 
France.  Some  endeavours  were  made  by  Eugene's  frier-' « 
to  obtain  his  nomination  as  king  of  Lombanly,  but  . 
strong  party  at  Milan  violently  opposed  it,  and  an  insur- 
rection took  place  in  that  city,  in  which  Prina,  one  of  Pnn'-e 
Eugene's  ministers,  was  murdered  by  the  people.  Ur> '. 
this,  Eugene  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austrians,  and  retnrurl 
with  his  fhmily  to  Bavaria. 

As  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Eugene  was  peno-'- 
ally  liked  by  the  people  and  by  the  army,  for  hta  fni.'ilt 
bearing  and  affable  temper,  and  his  humane  disposal'  *:. 
Entirely  devoted  to  Napoleon,  he  implicitly  obeyed  and  cr  - 
forced  his  often  harsh  decrees,  although  he  occasionally  ft- 
deavoured  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  them.  He  di:<p?s\  e-1 
activity  and  regularity  in  the  details  of  admtnistrat  -  : 
his  viceregal  court  was  splendid,  but  he  was  frugal  in  r-- 
own  expenditure.  Some  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  a  a-. 
surrounded  wero  objects  of  popular  aversion,  and  thus  • 


.  ....  ^  -,  r,  — -  great  reverses  of  Napoleoi 

the  (so  ciUod)  kingdom  of  Italy,   which  comprised   Lorn-  tunes,  used  harsh  and  offensive  expressions  to  the  Ita'^;-: 

baidy  and  the  northern  Papal  provinces,  he  fixed  his  re-  officers  around  him,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lnx^*  to  l-^ 

bi.Ience  at  Milan.  Ha  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  January,  and  his  stepfather's  service,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
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ihese  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  Fulk  Nerra,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Lord  of  Lochea ; 
the  tatter  was  of  much  later  origin,  having  been  founded  in 
1643.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  aie  woollen 
cloth  and  leather:  the  tanneries  are  on  the  river  Indre. 
The  population,  in  1832,  was  1800  for  the  town,  or  2222  for 
the  whole  commune.  The  celebrated  Agnes  Sorel,  mis- 
tress of  Charles  VIL,  king  of  France,  was  ladv  of  this  town 
of  Beaulicu.    It  is  in  47^  V  N.  lat.,  and  1'  O^E.  long. 

At  the  village  of  Beaulieu,  near  the  town  of  St  Germain 
Lembron,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Puy-de- 
Ddme,  are  some  alkaline  waters,  the  source  of  which  is  in* 
termittent,  though  the  times  of  flowing  and  of  cessation 
have  not  been  accurately  marked. 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRE  AUGUSTE  CARON 
D£,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  January,  1732.  His  father  was  a 
watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession, 
in  wh\ch  young  Beaumarchais  showed  considerable  skill. 
He  was  also  remarkably  fond  of  music,  and  attained  great 
proficiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar.  Beau- 
marchais played  before  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
being  pleased  with  his  musical  skill  admitted  him  to  their 
concerts,  and  afterwards  to  their  parties.  He  now  appeared 
at  Versailles  in  a  rich  court-dress,  which  offended  a  haughty 
nobleman,  who  meeting  him  one  day  in  one  of  the  galleries, 
asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a  valuable  watch  that  he 
wore,  which  was  out  of  order.  Beaumarchais  excused  him- 
self, by  saying  that  his  hand  was  very  unsteady ;  the  other 
insisting,  Beaumarchais  took  the  watch  and  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  simply  observing :  '  I  told  you  so.'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  event  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
Court,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  Fermiers  Genlraux  and  great  con- 
tractors. It  was  bis  bad  fortune  to  be  involved  in  several 
law-suits,  some  of  which  made  great  noise  in  the  world,  and 
gained  considerable  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  memoirs 
or  pleadings  of  his  case,  which  Beaumarchais  wrote  and 
published.  These  pleadings,  which  show  considerable  skill 
and  omtorical  power,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his 
works.  But  his  fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  plays,  and 
chiefly  on  the  two,  *  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,*  and  *  Le  JIariage 
de  Figaro,*  which  are  toe  well  known  all  over  Europe,  both 
as  plays  and  as  operas,  to  require  any  particular  notice 
here.  The  character  of  Figaro  was  a  happy  invention, 
and  the  other  princinal  characters,  in  both  plays,  are 
drawn  with  great  skill.  The  '  Mariage  de  Figaro  *  alone 
produced  to  Beaumarchais  80,000  francs.  He  wrote  a  third 
play,  '  La  Mdre  Coupable,*  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  other  two,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  many 
respects,  and  objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
also  wrote  *  Eugenie  and  '  Les  Deux  Amis :'  the  subject  of 
the  first  is  taken  from  an  adventure  which  occurred  to  his 
own  sister,  and  which  he  relates  in  his  memoirs.  Goethe  has 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  drama  of  *  Clavigo.'  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  English- American  provinces, 
Beaumarchais  entered  into  a  speculation  for  supplying  the 
colonies  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c. ;  he  lost  several  ves- 
sels, three  of  which  were  taken  in  one  day  by  the  English 
oruisers  in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Bordeaux,  but  the 
greater  number  arrived  in  America,  and  Beaumarchais  en- 
ricbed  himself  by  his  undertaking.  Among  other  specula- 
tions he  engaged  to  supply  Paris  with  water  and  with  fire- 
engines.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Beau- 
marchais showed  himself  favourable  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  entered  into  speculations  to  supply  corn,  muskets, 
&o.  But  his  activity  in  that  critical  period  exposed  him 
to  suspicion ;  he  was  accused  and  acquitted,  then  accused 
again,  and  being  obliged  to  run  away,  he  escaped  to 
England  and  afterwards  to  Germany.  He  returned  to 
France  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  then  entered  into 
a  netr  speculation  in  salt,  by  which  he  lo&t  a  large  sum. 
He  died  in  May,  1 799. 

Beaumarchais  had  considerable  talent  and  other  good 
qualities,  but  he  was  very  vain  and  fond  of  distinction.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he 
was  a  grout  admirer ;  but  the  edition,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pains  and  great  expense,  proved  very  indifferent,  both  as 
to  correolneM  and  execution.  His  correspondence,  which  is 
at  thf$  and  of  his  works,  contains  some  well-written  letters, 
among  others  one  to  Citiien  Baudin,  of  the  French  Legis- 
lati^'o  CounriU  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  iniquitous 
'Stem  adopted  bv  the  Directory  of  transporting  to  Guiana 

le  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  after  the  affair  of  the  | 


18  Fruetidor,  1797.  ((Euvret  completei  A  BeaxanMrehs^ 
1  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1809 ;  Dietionnaire  UrdverMd  Historignt^J) 
BEAUMARIS,  a  parish  and  borough,  and  the  counc)- 
town  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Dindaethwy.  It  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  bay 
of  Beaumaris,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  atraiu 
at  the  distance  of  4)  miles  from  the  Menai  bridge,  34  miles 
from  Bangor,  and  216  miles  N.W.  from  London.     The  ori- 

S'nal  name  of  the  site  was  Bonover,  which  was  changed  by 
dward  I.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  tovn, 
to  Beaumaris,  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  a 
French  compound  (beau  and  marais,  a  fine  or  beautifwl 
marsh),  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  ihe  place ;  but  other* 
very  improbably  derive  it  from  Bi-marii,  in  allusion   to  ir* 
situation  at  a  place  where  two  tides  cr  seas  meet.    The  former 
explanation  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  existing  name.  The 
castle  of  Beaumaris  is  considered  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
the  town.    After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in 
Caemanonshire,  by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caemar\  on 
and  Conway,  he  built  Beaumaris  castle  in  1295 ;  a  low  marshy 
8pot  was  selected  for  the  site,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
large  fosse  around  the  castle  filled  with  water  from  the  !>ea. 
A  canal  also  was  cut  to  enable  small  vessels  to  dischanre 
their  lading  under  the  walls,  fur  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
Each  of  Edward's  three  castles  differs  in  form.     The  pre- 
sent, from  the  lowness  of  its  site  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
walls,  presents  a  far  less  imposing  appearance   than   (be 
others.    It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelope,  flanked 
with  ten  circular  bastion  towers,  of  which  those  at  tLe 
angles  are  the  largest,  and  having  on  the  south  side  an 
advanced  work,  called  the  Gunner's  Walk.    About  tbe 
centre  of  this  fortified  enclosure  stands  the  principal  body  (>f 
the  castle.    Its  height  far  exceeds  that  of  the  envelope,  and 
at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majesticallv  from  it,  as  fn-m 
a  base.     It  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with   a  grand   rouud 
tower  at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  interior  consists  of  an  area  190  feet  square,  with  obtuse 
comers.     The  centre  of  the  north-west  side  contains  a  srr.  it 
hall,   70  feet   long  and  23i  broad,  with  a  proportion  ate 
height:  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows,  which  form  i 
handsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.    On  the  easytern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  of  a  chapel,  the  sides  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  receding  pointed  arches.     Tbe 
elegantly- groined  roof  is  supported  by  ribs  springing  from 
pilasters,  between  each  of  which  is  a  long  narrow  window. 
There  was  a  communication  between  the  several  parts  c{ 
the  inner  court  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  gallery, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  still  entire.     Within  re- 
cesses formed  in  \1\g  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  the  sides  of 
this  gallery,  are  several  square  apertures,  apparently  once 
furnished  with  trap  doors,  which  opened  into  rooms  beneath ; 
but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  their  use.    It  is  conjectured  that  these 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  two  circular  eastern  towers,  were 
employed  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.    The  principal 
entrance  to  the  castle  faces  the  sea,  and  is  formed  bv  two 
circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  a  pointed  arciiway 
was  fortified  with  four  portcullises.    The  ruins  of  this  castle 
are  plentifully  bespread  with  gilliflowers,  which  grow  no- 
where else  in  the  island  of  Anglesey. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  generally  also  captain  of 
the  town,  and  usually  had  twenty-four  men  under  him. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the 
castle,  except  the  frequent  quarrels  between  the  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  complaints  ulti* 
mately  occasioned  its  removal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.^ 
for  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  the  constable,  until  1648,  when  it  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms  to  General  Mytton.  The  estimated  an- 
nual expense  of  the  garrison  in  1653  amounted  to  1703/. 

The  castle  is  still  the  property  of  the  crown.  A  hand- 
some tennis-court,  fives-court,  and  bowling-green  have  been 
fonned  within  its  walls  for  the  amusement  of  residents  at 
Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  built  the  town,  he  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  made  it  a  corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges, 
and  some  valuable  lands.  Among  the  privileges  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  .-—That  the  inhabitants  should  ha\'e  a 
•  free  prison'  in  the  castle ;  that  no  Jews  should  dwell  in 
the  town ;  that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died,  testate  or  in- 
testate, their  goods  should  not  be  forfeited  to  tbe  king,  but 
should  be  enjoyed  by  their  heirs.    The  town  did  not,  how- 
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ever,  send  ainy  member  to  parliaiinent  until  tlie  reign  of  I  an  affluent  of  ibe  Garonne.   Coarse  woollen  clotbs,  bats,  and 
1.-1 — A  XTT     u  . .,     «  »        *>.„  .,     n  T  . A_.  I  igj^^her,  are  tbe  chief  manufactures  of  this  little  town,  which, 

in  1832,  had  a  population  of  3126  for  the  town,  and  4130 

for  the  whole  commune.    It  is  in  43'*  53'  N.  lat,,  and  1^  0' 

£.  long. 
Beaumont  sur  Oise,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise, 

is  about  19  miles  north  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Beauvais, 

Abbeville,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  Oise,  over  which  there  is  a  very  handsome 
bridge ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which 
the  town  is  built,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle. 
Some  braid  (passementerie)  is  made  here,  and  some  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  and  glass.    The  population  in 

1832  was  1892. 

Beaumont  had  a  collegiate  church  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  This  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Burgundians  in 
the  year  141G,  while  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  it 
then  belonged,  was  a  captive  in  England.  It  is  in  49°  8'  N. 
lat.,  and  2°  16' E.  long. 

Beaumont'le- Roger,  in  the  department  of  the  Euro,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Rille,  which  falls 
into  the  Seine  near  its  mouth.  The  town  was  built,  at  least 
augmented,  by  Roger,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Louis  IX.  (otherwise  St.  Louis)  King 
of  France,  obtained  it  of  its  former  lords,  and  united  it  to  the 
domains  of  the  crown ;  but  a  century  afterwards  it  was 
alienated  by  John  II.  to  Louis,  brother  of  Charles  of  Evreux, 
King  of  Navarre.  It  returned,  however,  into  the  possession 
of  the  French  kings,  having  been  ceded  by  Charles  III., 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  inherited  it,  to  Charles  VI.  of 
France. 

There  is  a  large  village  called  Vieille,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  which  may  be  coniiridered  as  a  suburb  of 
the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Beaumont  had,  before  the  revolution,  a  Benedictine  prioi^, 
dependent  upon  the  altbey  of  Bee,  as  well  as  a  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Formerly  the  townsmen  manu- 
factured woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  nails,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  linen  was  bleached  in  the  village  of 
Vieille.  (Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Martinidre,  1 730.)  At 
present  there  is  a  large  woollen-cloth  manufactory  employ- 
ing 400  workmen  ;  also  a  glass-work,  which  employs  100. 
This  last  manufactures  annually  400,000  bottles,  which  are 
chiefly  destined  to  Bretagne.  Population,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionnaire  Vniversel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  1325. 
We  have  no  later  authority. 

There  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  here,  built  upon  a 
precipitous  rock.  West  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  wood, 
above  seven  miles  long,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  wide,  which  takes  from  it  the  name  of 
the  Forest  of  Beaumont.  {Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
Prance,  Vox'i^,  1804.)  Beaumont-le-Roger  is  in  49°  4'  N. 
lat..  and  0°  46' E.  long. 

Beaumont'Sur-Sarthe,  otherwise  Beaumont-le^Vtcomte, 
is  a  town  in  the  former  province  of  Maine,  and  the  present 
department  of  Sartbe.  It  lies  on  the  right  (which,  from  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  river,  is  here  the  north)  bank  of  the 
Sarthe ;  and  on  the  road  from  Alencon  to  Tours ;  1 2  miles 
S.  of  Alen9on,  and  127  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris ;  48°  13'  N. 
lat.,  and  0°  6'  E.  long. 

This  town  takes  its  distinctive  adjunct  of  Le-Vicomte, 
because  built  by  the  former  viscounts  of  Mans.  It  was 
considered  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  and  was  se- 
veral times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  which  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  carried  on  with  the 
counts  of  Maine.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  alter  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
took  from  this  town  the  title  of  Due  de  Beaumont 

There  are  not  any  remains  of  the  fortifications  now.  The 
manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  linen  cloth  and  serge. 
The  population,  in  1832,  was  1918  for  the  town,  and  2381 
for  the  whole  commune. 

BEAUMONT,  a  commune  of  Hainault,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Thirimont ;  on  the  north-east  by  Stre£ ; 
on  the  east  by  Braban9on  and  Clermont  (the  latter  in  the 
province  of  Namur);  on  the  south-east  by  Solre  Saint 
Gery ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  commune  of  Leval-Chaude- 
ville. 

The  district  is  watered  by  the  little  river  Beaumont,  known 
also  under  the  name  of  Hantes,  which  falls  into  the  Sambre. 
In  its  course  through  Beaumont  it  gives  motion  to  several 
mills,  iron  works,  and  establishments  for  sawing  marble. 

The  town  of  Beaumont,  which  is  situated  on  the  high 


Edward  VI.    By^  the  Reform  Bill,  the  towns  of  Llangefni, 
Amlwch,  and  Holyhead,  wiUi  Beaumaris,  now  send  a  mem- 
ber.   The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the  boundary  of  the 
luMough,  which  embraced  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  was  therefore  considered  sufficiently  extensive. 
Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  fa- 
vour, and  to  have  attained  some  commercial  importance ;  for 
Sir  John  Wynne,  in  characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  castellated  towns  of  the  Menai,  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries ago,  speaks  of  *  the  lawyers  of  Caernarvon,  the  mer- 
chants of  Beaumaris,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Conway.'    An 
inference  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  from  the  local 
tokens  which  were,  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  in  use  among 
the  opulent  tradesmen  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin ;  a 
practice  at  that  time  common  in   places  of  considerable 
trafrio.    *  At  present,*  says  the  Boundary  Report,  *  it  has 
not  any  trade  or  manufactures,  but  it  derives  a  considerable 
l>rorit  from  being  the  resort  of  visiters  for  sea-bathing, 
many  of  whom  come  from  Liverpool.*    The  bay  before  the 
town  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships,  having  seven  fathoms 
water  at  tiie  lowest  ebb.    Vessels  oflen  find  security  there 
in  hard  gales,  and  occasionally  undergo  repairs  upon  the 
beach.     A  few  sloops  belong  to  Beaumaris,  but  they  are 
chietiy  employed  in  carrying  for  other  ports. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of 
which  one,  terminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built,  and  the 
houses  are  in  general  neat.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  had  formerly  one  aisle  distinguished  as  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  other  as  that  of  St.  Nicholas: 
it  is  now  known  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  rather  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  It 
was  formerly  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Llandegfan,  but  is 
now  a  distinct  parish  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  commo- 
dious modern  structure;  the  basement  story  contains  a 
prison.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  transaction 
of  municipal  business,  is  a  handsome  apartment,  which 
forms  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is 
also  a  county-hall,  a  county  prison,  and  a  custom-house, 
which  is  the  comptroUing-oflice  not  only  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  but  to  those  on  the  Caernarvon  side  of 
the  Menai.  Near  the  town  is  a  ferry,  which  belonged  to 
the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to 
the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai  had 
previously  been  transferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  last  Lord  Bulkelcy,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  Beaumaris,  made  a  fine  road  at  his  sole  expense,  from 
tlie  town,  along  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  to  the  Menai 
bri'igc,  a  distance  of  4}  miles. 

In  the  year  1603  a  free  school  was  founded  and  liberally 
eii'lowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
the  town.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education 
is  an  extensive  school,  the  pupils  of  which  pay  one  penny 
a -week.  There  are  almshouses  for  ten  poor  persons,  six  of 
whom  are  indebted  for  their  provision  to  the  founder  of  the 
free  school;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bulkelcy. 

The  town,  as  re- incorporated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  chosen  an- 
nually, and  chief  burgesses,  forming  altogether  a  governing 
body  limited  to  twenty-four  persons.  These  twenty-four 
capital  burgesses  were  the  only  electors  of  the  parliamentary 
representative  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  market- 
class  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fairs  are  on  Fe- 
bruary 13,  Holy  Thursday,  September  19,  and  December  1 9, 
for  cattle.  The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1 83 1 ,  amounted 
to  2G75,  of  whom  1444  were  females,  according  to  the  Popu- 
lation Abstract;  but  the  recent  report  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations estimates  tbe  population  at  only  2497. 

(Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales;  Grose's  Antiquities  of  En  g^ 
land  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. ;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  x\ii. ;  Boundary  Reports,  partviL;  l^eport  on  Mum- 
cipnl  Corporations,  &c.) 

B  K  AUMONT*  the  name  of  above  sixty  towns  and  villages 
in  France,  as  we  find  by  a  comparison  of  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Gaules,  ^.,  of  Bxpilly  (Paris,  1762),  with  the  Diction- 
Viiire  Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 804),  of  which  only 
tlie  following  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 

Bpattmont-de-Lomagne  (so  called,  as  being  in  Lomagne, 
a  <li>^trict  of  the  antient  Armagune),  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn  et  Graronne,  on  tbe  road  between  Montauban 
'and  A  uoh.   It  is  on  the  loA  bank  of  tbe  little  river  Gimone* 
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load  from  Mons  to  Chimay,  is  built  on  the  iummit  of  ■. 
pratty  high  hiU,  at  the  foot  of  which  maaset  of  rock  are 
neaped  together.  Thia  town  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site,  which  commands  extensive  views  over  a  diversi- 
fied country.  A  cattle  market  is  held  here  on  the  1 7th  of 
every  month,  and  four  fairs  during  the  year*  at  Easter, 
June,  September,  and  Novemher ;  there  are,  besides,  two 
markets  weekly. 

Beaumont,  formerly  called  Bellomontium,  was,  in  the 
1  Uh  century,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  lordship.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  its  castle 
was  burnt  by  the  French  general.  Count  de  Grand  Pr^,  in 
1660.  The  Spaniards  ceded  the  place  to  the  French  in 
16B4;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  English  having  taken  the 
town  in  1691,  blew  up  the  fortifications,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  some  towers  and  subterraneous  passages, 
which  show  the  former  strength  of  the  place. 

To  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  town,  is  a  group  of 
steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which  would  be  inaccessible  but  by 
means  of  zi(;zag  roads.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
commune  is  broken  by  hmestone  and  schistose  rocks.  The 
land  fit  for  cultivation  is  of  various  qualities  ;  the  most  pro- 
ductive consists  of  a  melTow  clay  on  a  substratum  of  calca- 
reous rock ;  in  other  places  the  soil  is  composed  of  decom- 
posed schistus  on  a  substratum  of  the  same  in  an  undecom- 
posed  state.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  meslin,  barley, 
oats,  vouches,  beans,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  vegetables. 
Soils  of  the  best  quality  are  cropped  without  intermission 
during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  but  other  lands  lie  fallow 
every  third  year. 

A  limestone  quarry,  in  which  building  stone  is  worked, 
gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  others  are 
employed  in  sawing  blocks  of  marble  brou<i;ht  from  Bar- 
bancon  and  Cerfontaine,  in  Namur.  Serges,  and  other 
woollens  of  coarse  texture,  are  woven ;  and  blond  lace  also 
is  manufactured  in  Beaumont  The  population  in  1 831  was 
1869.  (Meisser's  Dictiomuiire  Geogra^iique  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  Hainault,  1 833.) 

BEAUMONT.  FRANCIS,  the  dramatist,  third  son  of 
Francis,  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Pierrepoint,  of  Holme- 
Pierrepoint,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  bom  at  the 
family  seal  at  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  1586.  The 
Beaumonts  were  not  only  an  antient  stock,  probably  of 
Norman  origin,  to  judge  from  their  name,  but  claimed  to  be 
descended  of  the  kings  of  France,  a  claim  which  antiquaries 
have  disputed.  By  an  easy  process,  a  like  claim  was  made 
to  coaaexion  with  the  blood  royal  of  England.  Neither  of 
the  pretences,  perhaps,  had  better  foundation  than  in  the 
lilies  and  lion  rampart  which  they  bore  in  their  ooat  of  arms : 
but  whether  just  or  not,  the  glory  of  the  family  consists  in 
its  Uterature ;  and  the  point,  except  as  a  matter  of  antique 
colouring,  would  not  be  worth  mention,  but  that  everything 
becomes  interesting  in  connexion  with  a  great  name.  We 
should  look  with  curiosity  upon  the  fomiiy  seal  of  Beaumont, 
if  we  had  it  in  our  hands,  just  aa  we  do  upon  the  speare  ia 
the  arms  of  Shakipeate,  Our  author's  shield  ia  the  same 
aa  that  which  is  borne  by  the  family  at  present,  and  may  be 
seen  in  any  Baronetage. 

At  ten  yeara  of  age  (for  people  went  earlier  to  the  univer** 
sity  in  those  days)  Beaumont  waa  admitted  a  gentleman* 
commoner  at  Broadgate's  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  became  a  student  in  the  Temple ;  mar- 
ried Ursula,  daughter  and  oo-heir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sun- 
dridge,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;   died 
before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1615 ;  and 
was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  without  any  mscription.    One  of  the 
daughters  of  Beaumont,  Frances,  waa  Uving  at  a  great  age 
in  the  year  1700,  at  which  time  she  enjoyed  an  annuity 
of  jj^lOO  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  whose  family  ^e 
had  resided  (say  the  biographers)   as  a  ** domestic;*'  by 
which  ia  meant,  perhaps,  a  companion:  though,  from  the 
greater  dispersion  of  the  younger  branehea  of  fismiliea  in 
tlioae  days,  and  their  inability  to  pin  themselves  on  public 
offices  and  pensions,  we  hear  of  them  oftener  in  trades,  and 
other  humble  situations,  than  we  do  now.    This  lady  ia  said 
to  have  hod  in  her  possession  several  poems  of  her  father's 

-iting.  which  were  lost  during  a  voyage  she  made  firom 
and. 
ho  race  of  tho  Beaumonts^  like  that  of  th*  Sletehors, 


which  is  an  interesting  ooineidenoe,  appears  to  bate  abonnd* 
ed  in  the  love  of  poetry.  The  biographers  have  notired 
that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  all  living  in  1615. 
and  that  at  least  three  of  them  were  poets — Francis  tbe 
dramatist ;  Francis,  his  cousin,  master  of  the  Charter 
House;  and  Francis  a  'Jesuit;'  the  same,  we  presume, 
as  Francis,  one  of  the  sons  of  hia  elder  brother  8ir  John, 
probably  too  young  to  be  a  Jesuit  at  that  time,  but  who 
became  one  aftw  his  father  s  death.  This  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont,  author  of  Boeworih  Fields  was  a  poet  of  real  merit, 
as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  ooUection  of  his  verses  in 
Chalmers's  English Poete,  Hia  son  and  sttcoeasor,  another 
John,  inherited  his  poetical  tendency.  Dr.  Joseph  Beau- 
mont, master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Charleses,  and  was  of  a  branch  of  the  faiuih« 
though  son  of  a  woolsta|4er  in  Suffolk,  is  also  known  to 
poetical  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  writers  from  whom  Pope 
thought  a  man  might  *  steal  wisely.*  He  is  furthermore 
commended  for  his  Latin  style,  and  for  his  taste  in  paint- 
ing. Some  pictures  of  bis,  we  believe,  are  still  extant  in 
Peterhouse  Chapel.  The  grandmother  of  the  witty  V  illier«, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  a  Beaumont,  of  the  same  antieM 
stock;  the  late  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  representative  vf 
the  race,  and  the  Iriend  of  poets  and  artists,  was  himself  an 
artist ;  and  as  if  all  the  blood  connected  with  our  dramatist 
was  destined  to  be  sprightly,  the  fiunous  Lady  Wortltr 
Montague  was  a  Pierrepoint,  of  the  same  race  as  Anne 
Pierrepoint,  Beaumont's  mother. 

As  Beaumont's  life  was  so  abort,  and  his  writings  appa* 
rently  so  numerous,  it  is  naturally  supposed  thai  he  paj-l 
little  attention  to  the  law ;  a  conclusion  which  mi^ht  W 
diawn  from  his  poetical  genius.  He  probably  gave  him^c^t 
up  to  the  literature  and  amusementa  of  the  town.  Ue 
records,  in  a  celebrated  epistle,  his  intimacy  with  Bcc 
Jonson,  and  the  other  men  of  genius  who  assembled  at  U  c 
Mermaid  Tavern ;  where,  he  says,  they  used  to  leave  an  a;: 
beluad  them,  sufficient  to  make  th»  two  next  companies  witt% . 

'  Methinks  th«  Uttia  wit  I  luul  u  lost. 
Since  I  saw  you :  for  wit  is  like  a  tmtt 
Held  up  at  lennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters.    What  tUinn  have  we  aaea 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  1  heard  words  trnai  hava  bam 
So  nimhle>  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame. 
As  if  that  eTtry  one  from  whence  they  cune 
U«d  meant  to  pot  his  whole  wit  in  a  j«st. 
And  had  lescdved  to  live  a  fbol  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then  where  there  had  bMO  thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past.— wit  thnt  mif  ht  wansst  \m 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly. 
Till  that  were  canceird ;  and  when  that  wms  gone. 
We  left  an  air  liehind  us  which  alon» 
Was  able  to  muke  the  two  next  aompailiM 
Hight  witty :— (hough  but  downright  fools,  mere  wieci* 

At  this  greatest  of  all  literary  clubs,  he  would  meet  wiih 
Shakspeare ;    and  perhaps  it  waa  here  he    became   sc- 

3uainted  with  the  illustrious  friend  with  whom  be  «i'» 
estined  to  become  all  but  identified.  The  date  of  tl;c;r 
first  olay  is  1607,  when  our  author  was  one-and-tweniv. 
Fletcher  waa  ten  years  older.  Aecoiding  to  Aubrey,  t:i« 
Bos  well  of  those  days,  their  oonnexion  was,  in  every  respect. 
singularly  close.  He  says  they  not  only  lived  in  the  same 
house,  which  waa  near  the  theatre,  on  the  Sumy  side  oi 
the  river,  but  had  their  clothes,  cloak,  &c.,  between  theni, 
with  other  things  in  common,  for  which  the  curious  reader 
must  consult  the  original,  which  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chalmers*  whca, 
with  the  alteration  of  a  single,  but  important  letter,  he  traD&- 
ferred  the  account  to  his  General  Dictionary ,  and  his  editioa 
of  the  English  Poets.  Aubrey  was  credulous,  and  perhaps 
only  repeated  scandal  which  others  laughed  at ;  and  as  ta 
the  clothes  and  cloak,  the  two  frienda  might  have  beeo 
seen  to  use  them  accidentally,  upon  some  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, which  would  have  been  quite  enough  ibr  rumour  U) 
convert  into  a  practice.  Not  but  that  a  community  of  pr^/- 
perty  in  such  a  respect,  between  two  such  men»  would  be 
very  possible,  and  an  evidence  of  afiection.  The  liiead»lip> 
of  that  age  were  of  a  more  romantic  cast  than  at  pre^nt 
Its  poetry  fell  with  more  vigour  into  the  prose  of  comm^'Q 
life,  and  tinctured  the  whole  stream. 

A  natural  curiosity  has  existed,  to  know  what  wen  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  portions  liimished  to  their 
common  writings  by  these  illustrious  friends.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  believed  that  Fletcher  oontributed  the  vivactt} , 
and  Beaumont  tbe  judgment.  We  can  discover  no  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion,  except  the  report ;  and  suspect  that 
.  there  never  was  any.    *  I  have  heacd»*  says  Aubmy,  *  Dc 


that  his 

pbiy^  inwbicb  hia  (tenius  is  quite  a«  exuberant  as  If  ielcber'a. 
Tln'ir  editors  in  general  are  divided  aa  to  the  property ;  tradi- 
Iiiiii  Recmg  to  have  distributed  it  between  them  at  random  ; 
nti'l  Mr.  Seward,  in  Ui  elaborate  allempt  to  discriminate  it, 
lioivildera  himself  in  refinemenls  which  end  in  giving  them 
c;irh  other's  qualities  inCeTchangeably.  and  protesting  .igninst 
his  DWD  distinction.  If  the  miscellaneous  poems  attri- 
liiili^d  to  Beaumont  be  his,  especially  the  Henftaphrodile, 
(wiiich  CleavelanJ  claimed  as  ajoint  eoraposition  of  himself 
and  Randolph),  there  would  h«  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
ji-nins  was  naturally  more  exuherant  than  Fletcher's :  and 
niilfjing  from  the  works  which  they  are  known  to  have  pro- 
diicod  sepamtely,  such  as  the  Paiihful  Shepherdess,  the 
Maffjiie,  and  the  Epirtle  just  quoted,  it  appears  to  us  that 
tliire  is  nothing  to  show  ^r  concluding  that  each  might  not 
]a\B  written  either;  except,  indeed,  that  in  the  only  undra- 
m:\\ir,  copy  of  verses  extant  in  Plelrher's  name  (Upon  an 
Honest  Man'i  .Rw(one),  his  muse  is  the  graver  of  the  two. 
7'lic!  Maxque  is  shorter  than  the  Pastoral;  but  contains 
evidences  of  precisely  the  same  moral  and  poetical  ten- 
dtneies,  such  as  wa  shall  speak  of  presently,  wli^n  we  cha- 
r^K-lurize  their  common  genius.  Perhaps  Beaumont,  upon 
the  whole,  was  the  less  lively  of  the  two  in  company ;  nnd 
liunce  a  fallacious  conclusion  might  liave  been  di-awn,  that 
ho  was  the  more  critically  judicious,  Tho  versos  we  have 
quoted  do  not  look  like  It ;  and  Shirley  has  ted  a  testimony 
which  argues  for  an  equal  division  ofpropertj-. 


Gontlemen  that  remembered   them,'   he  sa^s,  '  declar 
every  occasion   they  talked  a 


Ihnt 


n^y."     V 


LUbrey 

(;nvu  for  tlieir  strong  personal  attachment,  applies  with 
cf^iial  fiirco  to  this  quc^iion,  and  settles  it  in  favour  of  our 
ciiiitliision.  "Tliere  was  a  wonderful  consimiliiy  of  phansy,' 
hl^  says.  '  between  him  (Beaumont)  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
"  hii'h  caused  the  deurenesse  of  friendship  between  them.' 
The  '  wonderful  consimility  of  phansy'  was  seen  in  their 
1 .  icndship,  and  in  their  plays.  They  loved  one  another  fully 
mid  entirely,  and  exhibited  the  only  great  spectacle  existing 
III'  tuo  men  writing  in  common,  and  puzzling  posterity  to 
liiiiW  which  was  which,  precisely  because  their  faculties 
«  cro  identical.  The  case  may  be  thought  unlikely ;  in  other 
woi'di!,  the  coincidence  ia  unique;  but  who  will  deny  that 
siu'li  chances  of  coincidence  roust  exist  ?  fn  this  instance 
iliL'iivomenactually  happened  to  meet  i  and  here,  we  think, 
■ciiifs  the  whole  mystery. 

nir.  Lamb,  in  his  Dramatic  Specimen*,  has  assumed  that 
riL-[i  her  is  the  author  of  many  plays  which  have  been  attri- 
l>nti'd  10  both  writers ;  and  he  has  criticised  him  by  himself 
ni'r.trdingly ;  we  know  not  on  what  ground;  probably  from 
lukin:>  the  authority  of  some  edition  for  granted,  fur  he  is 
ii'it  likely  to  have  read  alt  the  plays  through,  aa  Seward  did, 
fur  the  purpose  of  assigning  the  respective  property ;  though 
nubiHiy  could  have  brought  the  question  to  a  likelier  con- 
clii>ion.  had  lie  done  so. 

1  praises  lavished  by  the 
thine  limes  upon  the  decency  and  chastity  of  a  muse,  which 
to  our  eyes  appears  the  strangest  mixture  of  delicate  aen- 
liiiiL-nt  and  absolute  proslitulion.  BcaumlTnt  and  Fletcher 
arc  Iho  dramatists  of  all  others  whom  a  liberal  modern 
ri';\dor  could  tlie  best  endure  to  see  in  a  castigated  edition. 
I'litir  ideas  are  sometimes  even  as  lojthsome  as  they  arc 
licentious.  Schlegel  has  expressed  his  astonishment,  how 
tno  pot'Is  and  gentlemen  could  utter  the  things  they  do, 
nny,  nhole  scenes;  in  some  measure,  whole  plays;  and 
Oriden,  who  availed  himself  in  his  dramas  of  all  the  license 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  said,  in  defending  himself  on 
that  point,  that  one  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  (the 
f'list'im  q^  ike  Country)  contained  more  indceeiiey  than  all 
hill  put  together.  Yet  those  are  the  writers  whom  their 
conii'mporwies,  including  divines  as  well  asfino  gentlemen, 
ciiinplinient  in  the  roost  emphatic  manner  upon  their  de- 
CiTura  and  purity.  Harris,  then  or  subsequently  Greek 
pr.il'vssor  at  Oxford,  and  called  a  '  second  Chryaostom,' 
i>iiiii-i;yri»es  their  muse  for  being  '  chaste.'  Dr.  Maine,  ccle- 
hr.ncd  for  his  piety  as  well  as  wit,  speaks  of  their  'chaste 


with  declaring  that  Beaumont's  wit  is  '  untainted  with  ob- 
scenity,' protests  that  his  writings  are  too  'pure,'  and 
'  chaste,*  and  '  sainted,'  to  be  called  plays. 

The  solution  of  this  mystery  gives  us  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  such  plays  of  the  time  as  have  not  come  down  lo 
posterity,  and  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  our  ancestors  be- 
tween license  of  speech  and  conduct ;  for  the  panegyric  ap- 

to  bo  almost  wholly  founded  upon  the  comparative 

—  of  double  meanings. 


cries  the  gallant  Lovelace,  (he  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  his 
day,  speaking  of  the  very  comedy  above-men tiuned, — 

■VinliirrailDOKllioiiglituldiiltli  inch  a  ctnco, 
MinPiv4  mlBhl  hiivr  >iK,lii!  in  V.nii.'  (Brui 
So  «,'ll  d»E<ii>'<l.  ili^i  twBn  «id«1hiI  hy  bom, 
But  Cniiiil  lud  DiiDi'i  Ibun  oui' 

and  SO  he  goes  on,  objecting  nothing  to  the  thought,  hitt 
holding  the  example  to  be  spotless,  and  desiring  it  tospre:id, 
as  if  for  its  own  sake.  It  thus  appears,  that  olher  writers 
used  language,— homely  words,  or  grosser  imagus.— such 
as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  never  uttered :  and  if  it  were  ob- 
jected that  Shakspoare,  as  well  ai  several  other  dramatists, 
did  not  allow  themselves  a  twentieth  part  of  the  license 
even  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  reply  would  be,  that 
the  accompliaiied  duumviri  more  expressly  set  themselves 
to  represent  the  manners  and  conversation  of  hi^'li  life  and 
the  town  elegance,  and  that  their  ingenuity  m  avoiiling 
cause  of  offence  was  therefore  tho  more  singular  and  me- 
ritorious. In  truth,  the  languane  permitted  in  the  circles  of 
those  days  was  very  gross,  anil  the  license  of  behaviour  dir- 
responding.  It  is  a  great  f:illacy  to  suppose  that  loose 
manners  among  the  Kiiglisli  gentry  originated  with  the 
court  of  Charies  II.  That  of  James  I,  was  extremely 
licentious ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  were  only  suppressed, 
and  that  chiefly  in  appearance,  by  the  greater  personal  de- 
corum of  bis  son,  and  the  powerful  discountenance  oF  tho 
Puritans.  It  was  nothing  but  the  old  stream  that  burst 
forth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  taking  advantage  of  Ihe 
weak  points  and  fallen  inlliicncoor  the  Puritans,  to  contrast 
its  candour  with  their  al1e<.'ed  hypocrisy,  and  pretend  tliat 
impudence  itself  was  a  virtue. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  two  open-hearted  men  and 
genuine  poets,  spoilt  by  town  breeding  and  the  \o\e  of  ap- 
plause. It  is  a  pity  tliat  two  such  poets  could  have  been  so 
spoilt ;  but  still,  in  the  best  part  of  their  genius,  Ihcy  mir- 
vivcd  the  contamination,  strong  in  their  sympathy  with 
the  great  nature  that  bestowed  it,  and  'pure  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  mind.'  Their  muse  is  like  some  fair  creatm-c 
of  exuberant  temperament  but  invincibly  good  heart,  who 
has  retained  the  fineness  of  her  disposition  in  spite  of  her 
bad  habits  and  of  the  very  superiority  of  her  animal  spirits 
to  remorse,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  vicious  lifo,  has  stdl  a 
belief  in  innocence  and  virtue.  Even  the  purest  characters 
in  their  plays  are  not  free  from  an  intermixture  of  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  know  or  talk  about ;  while  tlio 
practical  ehasti^  is  overwrought,  and  put  to  absurd  and 
gratuitous  trials,  as  if  there  could  be  no  faith  in  it  hut  from 
the  most  extravagant  proof.  In  short,  a  something  not  en- 
tirely true  to  nature  pervades  almost  all  their  writings, 
runningsideby  side  with  the  freshest  and  loveliest  pnss:tgcs; 
and  while  one  half  of  a  scene,  or  sometimes  of  a  speech,  or 
even  a  couple  of  sentences,  gushes  out  from  tho  auttiurH' 
heart,  the  other  is  brought  from  some  fantastic  founiain  of 
court  manners  and  talk,  and  produced  for  the  sake  of  town 
effect.  In  this,  we  conceive,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  tho 
inferiority  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Shakspeare,  and 
in  some  respects  to  Webster  and  othera.  To  be  sure,  tliey 
may  have  wanted,  hy  nature,  a  certain  robustness  of  moral 
constitution  like  his,  not  unconneeld  perhaps  «iih  physical; 
but  unhke  any  other  great  dramatists  of  their  lime,  they 
were  horn  and  bred  '  flue  gentlemen,"  educated  in  all  the 
conventionahties  and  artificial  manners  of  their  lime;  and 
the  applause  that  they  gained  from  the  world  of  fashion 
had  too  great  au  effect  upon  them,  and  divided  their  inspiia- 

A  selection  from  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
would  make  aa  ex<piisite  a  volume,  or  two  volumes,  of  refined 
sentiment,  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  excellent  sen.se.  humuur 
and  pathos,  as  any  in  the  language,  excepting  Shakspearo 
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and  Chaucer.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  tender  delieacy  of 
the  pace's  scenes  in  *  Philaster/  the  dignified  sentiment  in 
the  *  Elder  Brother/  the  wit  and  happy  extravagance  in  the 
•  Woman  Hater'  and  the  •  Litile  French  Lawj'er,'  the  pas- 
toral luxuriance  in  the  *  Faithful  Shepherdess/  or  the  ex- 
quisite and  virgin  poetry  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
collection,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  most  artificial  and 
even  disgusting  passages. 

In  lyrics  they  have  no  equal,  not  Sbakspcare  himself, 
nor  Milton.  A  miniature  volume  of  the  truest  lyrical  poetry 
might  be  collected  out  of  their  dramas, — of  compositions 
which  sing  their  own  music.  (Dramatic  Works  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  1778;  Bi agraphia  Hritannica;  Chal- 
mers's British  Poets;  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets,  which  contains  some  masterly  criticism  on 
those  writers). 

BEAUNE,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and  the  capital 
of  a  sub-prefecture,  or  arrondissement,  in  the  department 
of  Cote  d'Or,  in  France.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  S.E.  slope 
of  the  ridge  of  Cote  d'Or,  and  upon  the  little  stream  the 
Bouzoise*,  which  rises  just  above  the  town,  and  uniting 
with  the  Meuzin,  flows  into  the  Saone.  It  is  23  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dijon,  and  206  miles  S.E.  of  Paris;  in  Al^  2'  N. 
lat.,  and  4**  SO'  E.  long. 

Beaune  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country, 
celebrated  for  the  wines  which  it  produces.  Both  the  red 
and  white  Beaunois  wines  are  considered  amone  the  best  in 
this  part  of  France.  They  include  the  growth  of  Meur- 
sault,  Mont  Rachct,  Pomard,  and  Volnay.  The  town  itself, 
considered  apart  from  its  suburbs,  is  of  an  oval  form,  sur- 
rounded with  an  old  wall  ruined  in  many  places,  but  the 
ramparts  aflford  to  the  townsmen  a  good  promenade.  Our 
old  authorities  speak  of  four  gates,  those  of  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Martin,  La  Bretonniere,  and  La  Madeleine.  Millin  ( Voyage 
dans  les  Dip,  du  Midi  de  la  France,  Paris,  1807)  speaks 
of  the  *  new  gate,'  which,  he  says,  is  of  tolerably  good  archi- 
tecture. This  is  either  a  new  entrance,  or  a  re-erection  of 
tho  gate  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  which  are  described 
by  M.  Millin  as  spacious.  Before  the  revolution  (we  know 
nut  what  change  has  taken  place  since),  the  town  and 
suburbs  consisted  of  five  parishes,  two  in  the  town,  and  three 
in  the  suburbs.  The  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
town,  was  collegiate  before  the  revolution ;  it  was  the  most 
autient  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  (in  which  Beaune  was  in- 
cluded), and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
whether  from  any  injuries  sustained  by  it  during  the  revo- 
lution, or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  now  considered  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (or  St. 
Peter),  also  in  the  town.  Before  the  revolution,  Beaune 
possessed  several  religious  establishments.  There  were  mo- 
nasteries of  Carthusians,  Jacobins  or  Dominicans,  Corde- 
liers, Capuchins,  and  Minims;  nunneries  for  Carmelites, 
Dominicans,  Ursulines,  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation  ;  and  an 
abbey  for  Cistertian  nuns.  There  was  also  a  college,  large 
and  well  built,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory ;  as 
well  as  a  commandery  of  tlic  order  of  Malta.  Several  of 
these  establishments  were  in  the  suburbs. 

Besides  these  institutions,  now  wholly  or  in  great  part 
suppressed,  Beaune  possessed  two  hospitals,  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  still  remain.  One  of  these,  for  the  sick, 
founded  in  1443  by  Nicholas  RoUin,  chancellor  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  farther  enriched  and  embellished  by  his 
■on  Cardinal  John  Roll  in,  bishop  of  Autun,  is  of  vast  extent. 
Its  architecture  contains  some  remains  in  the  Grothic  style; 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  Beaune. 
In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,  &c.,  of  Expilly  (Paris, 
1762),  it  is  dcHcribcd  as  consisting  of  nine  wards  (salles), 
five  of  which  were  for  the  sick  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
fuur  for  invalids  of  a  wouUlncr  class,  who  paid  for  the 
ationdanco  given  them.  How  far  this  arrangement  is  still 
iututmuod  wo  arc  not  aware:  but  a  later  authority,  M. 
Millin,  who  travelled  in  1804,  attests  that  the  hospital  was 
tlt4rn  v«rv  well  kept  up.  Louis  XL,  king  of  France,  when  he 
Hit*  Uuking  over  tins  hospital,  is  said  to  have  replied  to 


•  T..,  umnm  tA  lU  rl»w  w*  |flv#  from  t1t«  rrtti  Mnp  of  Fmnet,  hy  MM. 

It  !•  riillM  in  M*vi*riiT  of  otir  nulhorilifs.  Boufpoiie. 
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piUy.  that 
**  '  **'  «M«i  iM'irin  ihry  ntfi  ■uptMJtictl  by  Maralili  auA  Cas^^im  t 
I,  .'  I.  t\^  ,,  .,^  ..f  A  II  ijmi..,  (Vur\9,  IHlH.i  nnil  of  tho  HoeJrty  for  Ihe  Dlf. 
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some  one  who  was  praising  the  charity  of  its  founder,  the 
Chancellor  RoUin,  '  It  is  just  that  he,  who  has  made  sa 
many  poor,  should  provide  an  hospital  for  their  reception/ 
The  duties  of  attendance  at  this  hospital  were  performed  by 
females  bound  by  a  religious  vow,  which  they  took  only  f'^r 
a  year,  and  when  any  one  of  them  took  her  vows  for  the  first 
time,  she  presented  the  establishment  with  twelve  doz<n 
turkeys,  and  the  same  number  of  chickens,  of  pigeons,  of 
partridges,  and  of  hares. 

The  other  hospital  is  for  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  fur 
such  poor  persons  as  cannot  maintain  themselves.  The 
inmates  are  employed  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  There 
was  formerly  an  establishment  called  'La  Chambre  de^ 
Pauvres,'  for  affording  relief  to  those  destitute  persons  who 
were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  to  teach  children  of  both  sexi» 
some  trade.    We  know  not  whether  it  still  exists. 

Besides  the  hospitals,  Beaune  has  a  library,  but  it  doe« 
not  contain  any  valuable  treasures  (M.  Millin) ;  a  college, 
or  high  school ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  theatre ;  and  a 
Vauxiiall.  It  has  a  Tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  a  court 
of  justice  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  our  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  a  committee  of  lead- 
ing merchants  or  dealers,  which  takes  cognizance  of  disputes 
in  commercial  affairs.  Woollen  cloths,  serges  and  druggets, 
leather,  cutlery,  casks,  and  vinegar  are  among  the  articles 
manufactiured  here.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quar- 
ries of  granite,  and  of  what  our  authority  (the  Dictionnaire 
Vhiversel  de  la  France)  terms, '  pierre  polie,*  polished  stone, 
perhaps  marble. 

Beaune  has  been  asserted  by  some,  but  without  reason,  t^ 
be  the  Bibracte  of  Caesar.  {Comment  de  B.  G,,  lib.  L  and 
vii.)  It  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Chronic/es  of  thf 
Monasteries  of  Burgundy,  There  are  traces  of  a  Romaa 
road  in  the  neighbourhood  running  east  and  west  (on  tlic 
east  as  far  as  the  river  Doubs),  hut  this  passed  to  the  north 
of  Beaune.  The  district  was  known  under  the  designatu  u 
of  Pagus  Belnisus,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  France  ..f 
the  Carlovingian  race.  Beaune  was  raised  from  being  a 
mere  petty  place,  or  a  castle,  to  the  rank  of  a  tovk-n,  hv 
Eudes  IIL,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1203.  Several 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  belli  their  court  here ;  and  here 
also  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  at  one  time  sat.  TVbe-: 
the  Burgundian  States  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Frei.-h 
kings,  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  built  a  caslle  here,  wbich 
was  considered  the  strongest  place  in  Burgundy ;  hut  it  wai 
dismantled  in  1602,  by  order  of  Henry  I  v.,  who  feared  thit 
the  party  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Biron  would  avail  themsehts 
of  it  in  their  projected  revolt  Only  the  ruins  of  it  no# 
remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beaune  amounted,  in  1832,  to  92 Ti 
for  the  town,  or  9908  for  the  whole  commune.  They  are 
reproached  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dijon  for  their  stupld.t\. 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  current  respecting  them. 
Piron,  the  dramatist,  a  native  of  Dijon,  nearly  lost  liis  Ufe 
when  on  a  visit  to  Beaune ;  so  much  had  he  irritated  iL« 
Beaunois  by  his  sarcastic  witticisms. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beaune  comprehends  199  squan 
miles,  or  127,360  acres,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of 
1 17.996.  There  are  in  it  10  cantons,  and  203  communes  or 
parishes.  (M artiniere ;  Expilly  j  Millin ;  Dictionnaire  Vm- 
versel  de  la  France.) 

There  is  a  small  town  (bourg)  called  Beaune  (with  the 
distinctive  appendage  la-Rolande,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
foregoing),  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Pithiviers  to  Moa- 
targis,  and  upon  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Loing, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seine:  in  48*  5' N.  lat,  and  2' 26' E. 
long. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  greater  importance, 
and  to  have  belonged  to  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  tl>c 
chivalric  Roland  (the  Orlando  of  Ariosto),  who  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Tho  growths  of  w.ne 
in  the  neighbourhood,  though  tolerably  ^ood,  are  yet  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Beaune  in  the  department  of  Cote  d  Or. 
The  population  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  tU  u 
France  (Paris,  1804).  was  2028.    We  have  no  later  account 

The  name  of  Beaune  applies  to  several  other  places,  all  gf 
inferior  imnortance. 

BEAUNE,  commentator  on  Des  Cartes.  [See  Des 
Cartes.] 

BEAUPRE'AU,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  a  sub- 
prefecture  or  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Maine 
ttt  Loire;  perhaps  about  213  road  miles  fh>m  Paris,     li  U 
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■oundfl,  in  consequence  of  conventional  tpeech.  In  this 
vay  they  every  moment  present  pictures  to  toe  imagination ; 
and  we  apply  to  the  description  as  to  the  thing  oescrihed 
(with  haidly  any  consciousness  of  speaking  fif^uratively) 
such  words  as  lively,  glowing^  luminous,  splendid,  piciw 
resque,  *  To  these  considerations  should  be  added  (as  the 
same  writer  justly  obser^'es),  as  a  cause  conspiring  power- 
fully to  the  same  end,  the  intimate  association  which,  in 
our  apprehensions,  is  formed  between  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  as  the  only 
media  by  which  diflferent  minds  can  communicate  together, 
and  as  the  organs  by  which  we  receive  from  the  material 
world  the  two  classes  of  pleasures  which,  while  they  surpass 
all  the  rest  in  variety  and  in  duration,  are  the  most  oom- 
pletelv  removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  indulgence, 
and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  unconsciousness  we  have  in  both  these  senses  of 
any  local  impression  on  our  bodily  frame  may  perhaps  help 
to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  their  perceptions 
blend  themselves  with  other  pleasures  of  a  rank  still  nobler 
aod  more  refined/   (Ibid,  cvi.) 

But  although  the  epithet  beautiful  is  never  applied  to 
the  perceptions  of  any  sense  except  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  yet  it  is  extended  to  the  results  of  some  intellectual 
processes,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  chain  of  reason- 
ing, a  beautiful  poem,  a  beautiful  metaphor,  a  beautiful 
language,  a  beautiful  machine,  a  beautiful  contrivance  of 
nature,  &c.  When  the  word  beauty  is  thus  employed,  it  is 
merely  a  vague  term  of  praise,  and  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  admirable,  *  The  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  knight  re- 
marks) is  often  applied  to  a  syllogism  or  a  problem ;  but 
then  it  means  clearness,  point,  or  precision,  or  whatever  elue 
be  the  characteristic  excellence  of  that  to  whicli  it  is  ap- 
plied.* (Inquiry  into  the  Principles  qf  Taste,  p.  259.)  As 
the  effect  of  beauty  in  visible  objects  is  to  proauce  admira- 
tion, all  beautiful  objects  are  also  admirable ;  and  thence  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  apply  the  epithet  beautifhl  to  things 
which  produced  admiration,  although  this  feeling  did  not 
arise  from  the  cause  which  produces  it  in  the  contemplation 
of  visible  objects.  Similar  transfers  may  be  observed  in 
other  words :  thus  the  word  law  properly  signifies  a  general 
command  given  by  one  intelligent  being  to  another ;  but 
because  the  effect  of  such  a  command  is  to  produce  an  uni- 
formity of  conduct  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addi«ssed, 
the  term  law  has  been  extended  to  those  operations  of  na- 
ture in  which  an  uniformity  of  phenomena  prevails,  although 
the  caf4se  of  the  unifiirmity  is  altogether  different.  [See 
Analogy.] 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
beauty,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  original  and  appro- 
priate meaning  of  the  word  in  question,  viz.,  the  beauty  of 
visible  ol^ects. 

The  beauty  of  visible  objecU  consists  of  two  parts,  vii., 
the  beauty  o/  colour  and  the  beauty  qf  form,  which,  al- 
though closely  connected  with  each  other,  arise  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  from  sources  of  a  different  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  one  appears  to  be,  in  most  cases,  a  simple 
emotion,  and  therefore  an  ultimate  fact,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  while  the  other  is  a  pleasure  derived 
from  association,  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis. 

There  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  any  doubt  that  certain 
colours,  and  certain  arrangements  of  colours,  are  naturally, 
and  in  themselves,  phsasing  to  the  eye.    Children  are  ob- 
served to  take  delight  in  brilliant  colours  before  they  have 
learnt  to  conuect  any  agreeable  ideas  with  them.    The 
analogy  of  the  other  senses  would,  d  priori,  load  to  this 
eonclusion:  fijr  as  there  are  certain  odours,  tastes,  and 
sounds,  which  are  naturally  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  car,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that 
there  are  certain  colours,  and  combinations  of  colours,  which 
are  naturally  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  eye.   Although. 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  one  branch  of  beauty  is  entirely 
founded  on  association,  the  feeling  of  beauty  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  association  akne.    'It  is  the  province  of  asso- 
eiatioo  (as  Mr,  Stewart  has  justty  obser%'ed)  to  impart  to 
erne  thing  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effect  of  another ; 
out  association  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class 
of  pleasurss  different  in  kind  from  all  the  others  we  know. 
If  there  was  nothing  originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or 
beautiftil,  the  associating  principle  would  have  no  materials 
*"'rL '       **  *^^*  operate.'     {Euay  i  c.  6. ) 
Tins  origin  of  the  feeling  of  beauty  appears  to  us  to  eon- 
n  t^  plsMuri  derived  from  the  contemplation  ef  eofeurs, 


a  pleasure,  in  most  eases,  purely  sensual  and  oi]ganie»  and 
as  incapable  of  explanation  as  the  pleasure  derived  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear  from  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds.  An  instance  of  purely  sensual  beauty  i^ 
afforded  by  precious  stones,  which  all  ages  and  nations,  an- 
tient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  have  agre^-l 
in  admiring.  That  their  bcautv  does  not  arise  from  any 
collateral  associations  of  their  aurability  and  hardness  i» 
evident  from  this,  that  in  the  unpolished  state,  when  the) 
are  equally  hard  and  durable,  they  excite  no  admiratu.'n 
The  precious  metals  also  are  bcautiftil  for  the  same  rea^<  n  : 
though  they  have  other  qualities  besides  their  beauty  whi.  h 
give  them  exchangeable  value :  whereas  the  value  of  pre- 
cious stones  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to  their  beaut}. 
Flowers,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  rainbow,  the  setting  sun, 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  sky  or  the  sea,  also  dcn\e 
their  beauty  in  great  measure  from  the  mere  sensual  i:l.- 
pression  on  the  organ  of  sight.  Indeed,  there  are  only  a  few 
cases  (such  as  that  of  the  beauty  of  complexion,  which  wi  1 
be  mentioned  below),  in  which  the  beauty  of  colour  ia  de- 
rived from  association,  and  therefore  admits  of  a  reaolutios 
into  simpler  elements. 

The  beauty  oi  form  belongs  altogether  to  a  different  ca- 
tegory, and  IS  derived  (as  we  shall  attempt  to  show)  from 
an  association  inseparably  connected  with  the  form  of  aur 
object,  and  necessarily  and  instantaneously  suggested  b} 
it,  viz.,  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  t> 
fulfil.  The  beauty  of  form,  as  arising  fVom  this  sourc».s  i% 
however  subject  to  certain  cx)nditions,  the  chief  of  whirh  *&. 
that  the  object  should  either  possess  the  beauty  of  cnl.iu.-, 
or  at  least  should  be  of  such  a  colour  as  is  oompleui. 
inoffensive  to  the  eye.  The  manner  in  which  the  ar«^::.^' 
emotion  works  back  upon  the  pleasure  of  association  i»  «l^ 
illustrated  by  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Payne  Kmgbt 
— '  The  habit,*  he  says,  *  which  we  acquire  of  spontaneously 
mixing  associated  ideas  with  organic  perceptions,  in  oox.- 
templating  objects  of  vision,  is  the  principal  reason  why  i.c 
merely  sensual  pleasures  of  this  organ  are  in  adult  per>  r.t 
very  limited  and  feeble.  Children  are  delighted  witn  even- 
gay  assemblage  of  colours,  hut  as  the  intellect  and  imain ela- 
tion acquire  strength  by  culture  and  exercise,  they  ootam 
so  much  intluence  over  the  sense  as  to  make  it  reject  ahout 
every  gratification  in  which  one  of  them  does  not  part  <  i- 
pate.  But  nevertheless  the  sense  acquires  a  similar  neji- 
tive  power,  in  its  turn,  by  the  same  habit  of  associatiuL ; 
and  if  there  be  anything  in  tlie  object  of  contemplation  to 
oflfend  or  disgust,  it  effectually  mars  the  gratification  'f 
every  other  faculty.  Thus,  in  the  higher  class  of  landscaprs 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  the  mere  seMsual  gratificun  :. 
of  the  eye  is  comparatively  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  yet  if  there  occur  a  single  spot,  either  itj 
the  scene  or  the  picture,  offensively  harsh  and  glaring,  \.i 
the  magic  instantly  vanishes,  and  the  imagination  avenjrcs 
the  injury  offered  to  the  senie.  The  glaring  and  inh^- 
raonious  spot,  being  the  most  prominent  and  obtruM\e. 
urresistibly  attracts  the  attention,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  re- 
pose of  the  whole,  and  leave  the  mind  no  place  to  rest  upon. 
It  is  in  some  respects  the  sams  with  the  sense  of  beam  ,:. 
The  mere  sensual  gratification  arising  firom  the  melo«lv  wf 
an  actor's  voice  is  a  very  small  part,  indeed,  of  the  p]easu.-« 
which  we  receive  from  the  representation  of  a  fine  drama ; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  a  single  note  of  the  voice  be  abaolutciy 
cracked  and  out  of  tune,  so  as  to  offend  and  disgust  the  ear. 
it  will  completely  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most  akilful 
acting,  and  render  all  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  finest 
tragedy  ludicrous.' — ^p.  96. 

The  beauty  of  form,  although  in  strictness  not  connected 
with  the  colour  of  any  object,  is  nevertheless  so  far  dependent 
on  it,  that  if  the  colour  should  be  oflSensive  to  the  eye.  the 
pleasure  derived  firom  the  beauty  of  form  is  much  unpairvl. 
or  is  even  destroyed.  Beauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  th^ 
fitness  of  the  form  fat  its  end,  requires  that  the  colour  uf 
the  object  should  be  such  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
effect  produced  by  the  mutual  relations  of  its  ]Mrt8. 

There  is,  however,  another  oondition  for  the  existence  of 
beauty  of  fcrm,  beyond  the  perception  of  its  fitness  to  its 
purpose,  the  statement  of  which  will  complete  our  definitii>n 
of  this  kmd  of  beauty.  If,  then,  those  odours  are  either 
absent  or  present,  whose  absence  or  presence  is  essential  to 
the  perception  of  beauty  in  any  object*  simply  as  an  orftanic 
impression,  the  beauty  of  fhrm  in  any  object  mainly  depends 
on  our  sense  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  u  is 
\  provided  that  this  end  is  agreeabk  to  cmtatsplass^ 
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aniiMl,  exalting  m  tti  strength  and  agility,  which  are 
oceatiimed  hj  tut  uaahackled  movements  of  the  hone,  the 
antelope,  or  the  stag.  (See  the  comparison  of  the  horse 
at  the  end  of  the  tfth  JUad.}  Hence  hkewise  all  deformity 
in  animals  is  ioeansistent  with  heauty,  and  is  ugly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shape  of  the  limb  or  body  deviates  nom  the 
standard  form,  and  is  unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  '  The  disgust,'  says  Mr.  Stewart. '  which  mon- 
strous animal  productions  produce  seems  to  arise  principally 
from  some  idea  of  pain  or  suffering  connected  with  their 
existence ;  or  from  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  structure  of 
the  individual  for  the  destined  purposes  of  his  species.  No 
similar  emotion,*  he  continues,  *  is  excited  by  an  analogous 
appearance  in  the  vegetable  or  in  the  mineral  kingdoms ;  or 
even  by  those  phenomena  which  contradict  the  uniform 
tenor  of  our  past  experience  with  respect  to  nature's  most 
obvious  and  familiar  laws/  (c.  7.)  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  inanimate  objects  which  deviate  from  their 
onlinary  and  natural  form  there  is  no  cause  for  painful 
sympathy,  as  the  object  is  unconscious  of  its  defective  strue- 
tuie.  In  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental  trees, 
the  object  indeed  is  for  the  roost  part  to  produce  an  arti- 
ficial, and  to  a  certain  degree  a  monstrous  sise ;  which  all 
must  admit  to  be  more  beautiiul  than  the  natural  and  unim- 
proved state  of  tbe  plant  But  even  in  this  respect  there  is 
a  limit;  and  although  the  size  consistent  with  beauty  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  indefinite,  it  is  i\ot  quite  unlimited. 
An  oak  as  high  as  a  mountain  would  probably  cease  to  be 
beautiful ;  and  even  the  diseased  growtl^  and  protuberances 
in  trees  would  become  displeasing  to  the  sight,  if  they  were 
enlarged  to  an  excessive  size. 

For  the  same  reaaoirthat  deformity  in  animals  is  incon- 
sistent with  beauty,  all  appearance  oi  disease,  decay,  and 
death  is  loalhaoroe  and  hideous :  as  the  ghastly  look  of  a 
bleeding  wvund,  the  convulsive  movements  of  agony,  the 
pale,  livid,  or  emaciated  countenance  of  a  person  expiring 
under  the  rapid  progress  of  a  pestilential  disease,  or  wasting 
away  with  famine,  atrophy,  or  consumption,  the  mouldering 
remains  of  a  dead  body,  or  tbe  empty  frame  of  a  skeleton. 
Hence,  when  Romeo  is  described  by  Shakspeare  as  de- 
scending into  the  vault,  in  order  to  see  Juliet's  corpse,  he 
says,  on  disoof  ering  that  the  bloom  had  not  faded  mm  her 
lace, 

*0  my  lore  I  nyvilbl 
Death,  that  hath  suek'd  the  honey  of  thy  hreath. 
Rath  had  no  power  yet  apoD  thy  beaaty. 
Thou  art  not  oononeinDd :  beauty's  endf  n  jret 
le  criauoB  in  thy  Itpe.  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flaf  Is  not  adranoed  there.* 

The  same  feelings  are  transferred  by  us  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  though  with  a  great  diminution  of  their  intensity  : 
thus  the  yellow  or  brown  colour  of  the  faded  leaf  is  for  ^e 
most  part  less  beautiful  than  the  brilliant  and  vivid  green 
of  spring  and  summer  vegetation ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
probably  no  person  at  all  alive  to  the  beauties  of  external 
nature  who  has  not  admired  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  an 
autumn  landscape,  produced  by  the  irregular  discolouration 
of  the  leaf.  ^When*  nowever,  decay  has  completed  its  work, 
all  beauty  vanishes;  and  a  tree  quite  bared  of  its  leaves  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it  to  the  eve  than  if  it  were 
actually  dead.  And  when  a  tree  has  through  age  or  by 
accident  undergone  a  partial  decay,  its  beauty  is  impaired, 
though  its  wreck  mav  still  suggest  agreeable  notions  of 
power  and  grandeur,  the  memory  of  former  vigour,  of  resist- 
ance to  time  and  the  elements,  or  to  the  destructive  agents 
of  nature.  Such  are  in  part  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
sublime  picture  of  Milton : — 

'  Ai  when  h(  nren's  fire 
Httth  scathed  the  ftirest  oaks  or  mouotain  piapt, 
With  tinged  top  tlieir  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.^ 

Jn  general,  however,  all  appearance  of  poverty,  meagre- 
neas,  or  decline  of  vegetation  is,  unless  compensated  by 
countervailing  cireumstances,  unfavourable  to  beauty.  (See 
Price's  Essay  on  Beautv,  p.  29.) 

The  beauty  derived  from  a  perception  of  utility  is  not 
confined  to  the  works  of  nature,  but  u  common  to  tne  worits 
of  constructive  art,  in  which  the  adaptation  of  means  to  eiuis 
is  equally  observable,  and  in  which  there  is  a  similar  cor- 
resDondenee  of  the  constituent  parte.  Thus  in  buildings 
each  different  part  has  a  manifest  and  visible  purpose— as 
tbe  column  to  support  a  weight  on  the  ground,  the  areh  to 
support  a  weight  over  an  opening,  the  windows  to  admit 
light  and  air,  the  projectwn  of  the  roof  to  throw  the  rain- 
water from  the  walls,  &e,    £very  part  of  a  building  has 


therefore  its  peculiar  fbm  and  beauty,  dependent  on  iu 
destination.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  different  Aiv"/« 
of  building :  the  disposition  of  parte  which  would  be  beau- 
tiful in  a  church  or  a  palace,  would  be  displeasing  mnd  ab- 
surd in  a  cottage  or  a  fortified  castle.  '  Grecian  temple**. 
Gothic  abbeys,  and  feudal  castles,*  says  Mr.  Payne  Kni;;Lr, 
'were  all  well  adapted  to  their  respective  uses,  cirru in- 
stances, and  situations :  the  distribution  of  the  parts  suK- 
senient  to  the  purposes  of  the  whole ;  and  the  omaca<*ri« 
and  decorations  suited  to  the  character  of  the  parts,  and  to 
the  manners,  habite,  and  emplovroente  of  the  persona  v  h>.> 
were  to  occupy  them  :  but  the  house  of  an  English  noble- 
man of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  is  neither  a 
Grecian  temple,  a  Gothic  abbey,  nor  a  feudal  castle ;  atsfl  'f 
the  style  or  distribution,  or  decoration  of  either  be  en  - 
ployed  in  it,  such  changes  and  modifications  should  l\> 
admitted  as  may  adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances ;  oth«:r- 
wise  the  scale  of  ite  exactitude  becomes  that  of  its  inr  r- 
gruity,  and  the  deviation  from  principle  proportioned  to  tie 
fidelity  of  imitetion.*  (On  T<ute,  part  \L  ch.  2.  §.  54  :  bi-o 
also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Grecian  Architecture^  p.  26-35.) 

For  a  similar  reason  all  ornament  in  architecture  shoul  I 
be  subordinate  to  use,  and  should  grow  out  of  and  be  t^ui:- 
gested  by  it :  whence  professed  architects,  with  whcm  x\\  • 
idea  of  decoration  is  predominant,  often  fail  in  their  attemf  ti 
to  produce  beauty,  and  in  many  cases  seem  rather  to  ad^pt 
the  building  to  the  omamente  than  the  ornaments  to  th«> 
building.  Accordinglv  it  may  be  observed,  that  en|;inef"« 
whose  attention  is  solely  directed  to  the  iM0of  that  whtrfi 
they  plan,  often  construct  more  beautiful  buildings  than 
persons  with  whom  beauty  is  the  chief  consideration.  An  1 
generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  ornament,  if  acctimti- 
lated  to  an  excessive  degree,  either  from  a  love  of  gaudr 
magnificence,  or  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  is  devoid  •  f 
beauty. 

*  Tis  use  alone  that  sanetlOes  expense. 
And  splendour  boirovs  all  her  rays  tarn  aenee.* 

For  the  same  reason  that  neatness,  freshness,  and  rezM- 
Isrity  are  pleasing  to  us  in  buildings,  as  being  associate 
with  the  ideas  of  comfort  and  enjoyment, '  we  require,*  u 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  *that  immediately  adjoining  tb« 
dwellings  of  opulence  and  luxury,  everything  should  assuinf 
its  character,  and  not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be  dressed  sr.i 
cultivated.  In  such  situations  neat  gravel  walks,  ninvti 
turf,  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  trained  and  d:stn- 
buted  by  art,  are  perfectly  in  character.*  (ii.  2.  29.)  In 
laying  out  the  direction  of  roads  or  walks,  the  beauty  of  th? 
lihe  is  likewise  determined  by  ite  fitness.  Thus  in  an  o^-tx 
and  level  plain  a  straight  line  is  most  agreeable  to  tbe  e\o : 
in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  the  line  which  adapts  ix^.i 
to  the  shape  of  the  country,  by  constantly  keeping  the  sair? 
level,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  f  - 
lowing  the  windings  of  a  road  carried  through  a  mountair.- 
pass,  and  creeping  round  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  \% 
enhanced  by  a  sense  of  skill  in  the  contriver  and  execut*  r, 
and  of  difficulty  successfully  overcome. 

The  beauty  of  furniture  and  dress  is  likewise  in  a  pTzt 
measure  derived  from  their  fitness ;  though,  with  regard  to 
dress  in  particular,  our  taste  is  liable  to  be  determined  \  \ 
manv  independent,  and  often  conflicting,  considerations,  a« 
novelty,  fashion,  &c.,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  be- 
low. Symmetry  of  parts,  which  the  eye  often  so  ripl!? 
exacte  in  architecture,  in  gardening,  in  the  internal  dect)ra- 
tion  of  a  house,  in  dress,  &c.,  arises  in  great  measure  fit^m 
a  sense  of  utility :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of 
a  house,  the  entrance  is  obviously  best  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  as  it  affords  tbe  easiest  communication  to  the 
various  parte  of  the  building :  the  windows  are  most  c^m- 
venient  if  they  are  at  nearly  e(^ual  distenoes  fkt)m  each  other, 
and  are  not  crowded  together  m  some  places  and  separated 
by  wide  intervals  in  others :  the  columns  best  perform  their 
work  if  they  are  separeted  by  equal  spaces,  and  therefore 
support  equal  weighte*.    The  pleasure  derived  fiom  sym- 

•  The  mindple  of  the  t^ffici€^t  rtamm  by  which  Mr.  Stewart,  e.  9  a»a  4, 
explains  Uie  beautv  of  s)mmetry  in  works  of  art,  appears  to  us  to  be  includ*^! 
in  that  of  fitness;  for  If  there  b  no  reason  why  a  door  should  beplaeeA  nor-r 
one  than  the  other  end  of  a  Iiouse.  why  a  picluie  shouM  be  hnnf  nemtwr  cae 
then  tbe  otlier  end  of  it  room,  the  middle  is  evidently  Ihr  fittest  place.  Ilear« 
in  cases  where  there  Is  an  evident  fitness  In  Irregularity,  eyninietry  ts  »>  t 
beantiftiL  •  An  trregulAr  esstelUted  edifice  (says  Mr.  Stewwit)  act  down  r  ■ 
a  dead  flat,  eonyeys  an  idea  of  whim  or  fi*lly  in  tlie  designer.  .  .  .    Tt»e 


or  yet  greater  irregularity,  would  not  only  satisfy  but  deiitfht  the  eye  ia  .in 
aatienteitariel.  whose  fronndwork  nnd  eWraUons  followed  the  rugeed  stiH^««- 
and  fantastic  pi«»)ectloas  of  the  rock  on  which  It  Is  bnitt.  Tbe  oblMee  pMition 
of  a  window  in  a  house  would  be  Inlolprable ;  but  uUUtv,  or  tathe?  oc^rsai'T. 
reconciles  the  eye  to  it  at  once  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.'^  % 
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eails,  scndding  along  iU  surface,  add  not  only  to  the  interest 
but  also  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  I 

Some  writers  have  thought  that  a  certain  size  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  beauty :  thus  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetic, 
says,  that  beauty  consists  in  magnitude  and  proportion ; 
and,  therefore,  a  very  small  or  a  very  large  animal  would  be 
devoid  of  beauty,  the  former  because  the  eye  could  not  diV- 
tinguish,  the  latter  because  the  eye  could  not  comprehend 
its  part^*.  This  notion  of  Aristotle's  doubtless  arose  from 
his  predominant  love  of  making  the  excellence  of  everything 
to  consist  in  a  mean  between  two  extremes ;  but  in  the  case 
which  he  puts  the  mean  is  the  beautiful  form,  because  it  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  animal.  That 
beauty  generally  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  object 
which  makes  the  impression  on  the  sense,  is  proved  by  the 
admiration  which  we  equally  bestow  on  the  delicate  frame 
and  brilliant  plumage  of  a  humming-bird,  and  on  the  vast 
expanse  of  an  Alpine  view.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  smallnese  an  essential  element  of  beauty  {Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  part  iii.  $  13) ;  but  the  arguments  which  he 
adduces  are  equally  untenablet  as  being  founded  on  a  par* 
tial  view  of  the  subject.  Among  other  considerations  he 
alleges  the  practice  of  giving  diminutive  names  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  afiection ;  but  this  arises  not  from  any  sense  of 
the  connexion  of  beauty  with  smallness  of  size,  but  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  passion  of  love  witli  that  of  fear — 
that  is,  so  far  as  fear  means  an  anticipation  of  evil ;  for  by 
using  diminutive  names,  expressive  of  weakness  and  infe* 
riority,  men  signify  their  consciousness  that  the  persons 
whom  they  love  are  things  in  their  power,  of  which  they 
entertain  no  apprehension  and  do  not  stand  in  awe.  [See 
Fear.] 

The  feeling  of  beauty  is,  moreover,  increased,  if  not 
awakened,  by  antient  recollections,  which  spread  a  charm 
over  places  illustrated  by  the  arts,  the  learning,  and  the  civil 
and  military  glories  of  former  ages.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  quality  of  ^au/^  and  tlie 
feelings  excited  by  interesting  historical  associations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  first  time  that  a  scholar  beholds  Athens 
or  Rome,  he  is  affected  far  more  powerfully  and  agreeably 
than  a  person  to  whom  antient  history  is  a  blank.  But 
these  emotions  cannot  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  per- 
ception of  beauty.  It  seems  to  us  quite  conceivable  that  a 
painter  who  did  not  know  that  Pericles  or  Socrates  were 
Athenians,  or  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, should  be  as  much  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  view  of 
Athens  as  the  historian,  though  his  feelings  would  not  be 
so  btrongly  moved  by  the  sight  before  his  eyes.  (See 
Knight  On  Taste,  part  2.  ch.  ii.  }  70-73.)  This  distinction 
between  as^iociations  which  give  an  interest  to  an  object, 
which  make  us  curious  to  see  it,  and  those  which  make 
it  beautiful,  has  not  always  been  sullicieutly  attended  to. 
Tlius  Mr.  Alison  cites  Runnymede  and  the  Rubicon  as 
instances  of  beauty  conferred  or  enhanced  by  historical  as- 
8o<iations,  (Vol.  i.  pp.25,  27.)  But  beauty  never  arises  from 
such  a  source  as  this.  No  man  would  think  a  plain  green 
fi'  1(1  or  an  ordinary  sstreara  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
such  field  or  stream,  simply  because  King  John  had  signed 
Maffna  Charta  in  the  one,  or  Julius  CcDsar  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  on  the  banks  of  the  other.  A  sincere 
U'>man  Catholic  might  be  led  into  trains  of  the  tenderest 
pHlhos  and  the  loftiest  religious  enthusiasm  by  the  sight  of 
a  fruumont  of  the  true  cross,  but  would  find  no  beauty  in  it. 
Tim*  iron  crown  of  Charleraaune,  or  the  stone  on  which  the 
S  '  U\A\  kings  were  crowned  at  Scone,  would  hu^'ijest  histo- 
ry al  re<-olIv.'rtions  of  deep  interest,  but  would  Ixj  devoid  of 
1'  -iiuty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bad;res  of  difctinrtion,  as 
01  .ler-j,  crowns,  coronets,  mitres.  &c. :  the>  may  call  up  ideas 
of  nobility,  magnificence,  grandeur,  couraue,or  power;  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  beautiful.  No  one  probably  ever  found 
any  beauty  in  the  Garter  or  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Iiowevcr  lofty  or  agreeable  their  associations  may 
be.  Feelin:,'s  of  this  kind  may  make  the  mind  susceptible 
t  >  impressions  of  beauty,  but  cannot  alone  produce  it.  What 
« '  .  K  ive  1c>s  pretensions  to  beauty  than  a  modem  fortress, 
*  J »  bare  walls  and  heavy  unornamented  masonry  ?  Yet 
•■•rparably  connecle<l  with  all  those  ideas  of  power, 
',  nnrtial  pro'.'.e»»  and  couraue,  to  which  Mr.  Alison 
•  *     •  rders  tiie  origin  of  beauty. 

,,     -.^/  w  t,  fttyifu  *«.  rmln  irr't^  Ac,  P^tt.  chap.  >ii.;  %ni  tm 
•••  f!l,  1.JI-  ••    ..-  r'.l  ]p.i >«&.•(•«  ar"  f'iifA  »h<;«;n4  l',*. 
•  ■  v»  '.-f  t\  ,^  rr  uttfxi'in  of  l»rji  tii^  i-ul  ♦^  i  ••, . 
r,  inciodtt  aa  kka  of  aia*  *b«r«  tU  ordV  \ 
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Having  thus  attempted  to  ^ve  a  general  account  of  t>-* 
origin  and  causes  of  beauty  m  outward  objecta»we  sb:... 
next  consider  the  itate  ofmxnd  which  is  most  faTOforabie  x^ 
the  perception  of  it 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  certain  .' 
gree  of  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  be  a  3* . . 
Savage  nations  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  ai^i 
notion  of  it,  in  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art»  or  at  le;  -* 
their  admiration,  as  in  children,  is  confined  to  gaudy  i . 
shining  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  the  person.   The  pract: 
of  tattooing,  however,  is  doubtless  founded  on  noCi<  as 
beauty,  more  mistaken  even  than  those  which  led  the  U^Lf-i 
of  Europe  to  cover  their  hair  with  powder  and  pomatum.   1 
the  lower  orders  of  civilized  nations  the  same  indifference  \ 
beauty  may  be  generally  observed,  in  proportion  to  tb  •  r 
coarseness  and  ignorance.    The  early  aevelopment  of  t  .  • 
sense  of  beauty  among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strikir.  -  - 
shewn  both  in  their  mythology  and  poetry,  and  in  their  vi  *  •  # » 
of  art  (see  Philological  Museum,  \o\,  ii.  p.  16S-16C),  :^   - 
proof  of  their  early  culture  and  of  their  great  supcnonii. 
even  in  a  half  savage  state,  to  the  barbarous  nations     > 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

Another  th'm^  essential  to  the  perception  of  beaut\ 
sensibility  of  mind,  arising  from  tne  development  o(\.e 
social  affections,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent  ly- 
ings. The  custom,  prevalent  in  some  countries,  of  plant::  ^ 
flowers  on  graves,  and  of  offering  nosegays  to  the  imai;c.>  .:' 
saints  or  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  mark  at  once  of  a  leelinK  . 
beauty  and  of  sensibility  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  p* 
sons  of  a  sour,  plUegmatic,  morose,  and  misanthropic  t>-  • 
perament,  are  little  alive  to  the  beauty  of  outwara  objv^ 
or  works  of  art.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  a  sense  of  the  :.h 
compatibility  of  a  feeling  for  beauty  with  absence  of  all  ^  ic.a. 
and  benevolent  sympathies,  that  Milton  represents  t..e 
Devil  as  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  Paradise : 

•  The  Fiend 
Saw  nndeligltted  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  Ikiug  creatures,  new  to  sight  and  stran^* 

As  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  antisocial  passions,  as  ar^rr. 
jealousy,  envy,  fear,  &c.,  are  inconsistent  with  the  pcro  3. 
tion  of  beauty ;  so  the  social  passions  sharpen  and  facil::  ** 
it,  as  love  and  pity,  which,  as  Dryden  says,  •  melts  the  v  :.: 
to  love.*  Hence  loveliness  in  the  human  race  is  intimaui^ 
connected  with  beauty,  as  the  desire  of  sex  is  heighttr.; ! 
and  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  expr-^- 
sion ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  for  lovers  are  often  ;.  : 
only  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  mistresses,  but  sometirrr^ 
even  admire  them  on  that  very  account  * :  whence  love  a 
proverbially  said  to  be  blind. 

A  third  requisite  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is  sfr^'-: 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  overpower  rj 
care  or  affliction,  which  engrosses  the  faculties  and  prcAc/i 
them  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  relations  of  outwanl  b- 
jects.  This  inconsistency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reflect  n% 
of  Hamlet,  when  he  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  tho  pairifcl 
task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father's  spirit.  (Act  ::. 
sc.  2.)    (See  Alison  On  Taste,  vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

On  the  relation  of  the  beauty  of  outward  objects  to  t>c 
beauty  of  works  of  art,  more  will  be  said  under  tho  hejd^ .  f 
the  several  arts.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
of  the  three  arts  of  design,  viz.,  architecture,  sculpture,  a*  •! 
painting,  the  two  last  are  purely  representative  arts,  w  b* ' 
the  first  alone  creates  objects  which  have  a  use  beyond  t'  -^ 
mere  gratification  of  the  taste.  The  beauty  of  build ir.« 
therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  objects  which  wo  hare  bci: 
above  examining;  while  the  beauty  of  pictures  and  stiirrs 
though  closely  connected  with  the  same  range  of  idea«,  )v-: 
forms  a  class  apart,  and  requires  the  consideration  pf  id.:.- 
tional  elements  peculiar  to  itself.    These  are  derived  t.: 

freat  measure  from  the  capabilities  of  the  respective  arts,  if 
ependent  on  the  materials  which  they  work  with  and  the 
effects  which  they  are  thus  able  to  produce.  There  are  manr 
objects  beautiful  in  nature  which  cannot  be  represented  t(i:h 
advantage  by  the  painter  or  sculptor ;  on  the  other  ban  I 
there  are  many  objects  disagreeable  in  nature  trhich  a-e 
beautifiil  in  a  picture,  because  a  picture  is  an  abstraction,  a 
representation  of  the  colour  and  outline  of  an  object,  wiihotit 
any  of  those  accompanying  circumstances  which  in  the  r  • 
ality  may  cause  disgust  to  the  other  senses,  and  thus  prevent 
the  mind  from  enjoying  that  pleasure  which  it  might  other 
wise  derive  through  the  organ  of  sight  alone.    Hence  tht>«c 

*     •     •     ■     •     ^  yu^  X^mrt 
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Noyon,  both  in  the  same  go^eronient ;  and  on  the  west,  the 
Vexin  Norroand,  in  Normandie.  (Maps  in  the  Atlas  of  the 
Eneydopedie  Mithodique.) 

The  Beauvaisia  is  watered  by  the  Oise,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  south-east ;  by  the  Epte,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west ;  by  the  Th^rain,  and  some  other  streams  of  less  im- 
portance. The  air  is  rather  cold,  but  healthy ;  the  surface 
unequal,  made  up  of  plains  and  hills,  fertile  in  corn,  but 
producing  little  wine.  There  is  no  want  of  wood,  and  the 
pasturage  is  abundant.  A  considerable  number  of  sheep 
are  fed,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made  here  are  in  great 
request.  There  is  plenty  of  game,  poultrv,  and  fish.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  grown  in  great  quantity.  iVe  have  seen  [see 
BsAUYAis]  that  the  linen  manufacture  is  one  important 
branch  of  industry  at  Beauvais.  There  are  some  mineral 
springs.  The  principal  places  in  BeauTaisis  are,  Beauvais, 
the  capital  (population  in  1832,  12,867),  and  Clermont 
(population  in  1632,  2715  for  the  commune,  2594  for  the 
town  itself),  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Oise,  east  by  south  of 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVOIS,  AMBROSE  MARIA  FRANCIS  JO- 
SEPH PALI  SOT  DE,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Arras  on  the  27th  of  July,  1 752.  His 
father,  who  was  an  advocate,  educated  him  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  his  bias  for  the  study  of  natural  history  was  so 
strong  that  from  an  early  age  he  was  more  frequently  in  the 
fields  with  his  friend  and  preceptor  Lestiboudois  than  in  the 
courts  of  law.    In  the  year  1772  he  was  appointed  receiver- 

feneral  of  crown  rents,  which  be  held  for  about  five  years. 
Tpon  the  suppression  of  this  office  in  1777,  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  his  profession,  and  to  have  determined 
upon  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
Tlie  French  government   had  planned  an  expedition  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  set- 
tlement which  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mer- 
cantile influence  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Palisot  de  Beauvois  eagerly  embraced  what  appeared  a  fa- 
vourable means  of  exploring  a  country  rich  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  and  never  before  trod  by  the  loot  of  an 
European  naturalist:  without  regarding  the  extreme  in- 
salubrity of  a  climate  from  which  scarcely  more  than  one 
European  in  four  ever  returns,  he  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  at  his  own  charge.    On  the  1 7th 
July,  1 786.  he  sailed  from  Rochefort  for  Benin,  in  which, 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Oware,  he  spent  about 
fifteen  montns,  investigating  its  natural  productions  with 
a  zeal  that  even  the  dreadful  fevers  of  tne  country,  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  were  insufiUcient  to  destroy.    While 
here,  he  planned  a  journey  across  Africa  to  Abyssinia ;  but 
after  having  penetrated  the  interior  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  was  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the 
timidity  (prudence?)  of  his  companions,  who  were  fright- 
ened at  the  dangers  of  the  route,  and  at  the  multiplying 
difficulties  by  which  they  found  themselves  opposed  at 
every  step.    On  his  return  to  the  coast,  ho  was  attacked 
so  severely  by  scurvy  and  yellow  fever,  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  after  seeing  more  than  five-sixths  of  his  companions 
perish,  and  having  been  himself  several  times  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  it  became  indispensable  for  him  to  abandon 
the  country,  leaving  behind  him  the  principal  part  of  his  col- 
lection, which  consisted  of  skins  of  animals,  insects,  dried 
plants,  and  minerals,  to  be  forwarded  to  France.    Fortimately 
a  part  of  these  had  previously  been  sent  to  M.  de  Jussieu,  and 
a  part  was  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  for 
St.  Domingo,  otherwise  the  whole  fruit  of  so  much  zeal  and 
suffering  would  have  perished ;  for  what  he  left  behind  him 
was  soon  alter  burned,  along  with  the  settlement,  by  an 
English  expedition.    Upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Frangois  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  1788,  his  health  became  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. Here  having  an  opportunitv  of  witnessing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  slave  system,  he  formed  an  opinion  so 
decidedly  adverse  to  emancipation,  that  to  his  latest  hour  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  granting  of  freedom  to  the  negroes, 
except  under  very  strict  conditions,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  during  which  they  might 
be  gradually  prepared  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  liberty. 
He  seems  to  have  been  always  extremelv  tender  of  the 
interests  of  the  colonists,  from  whom  indeed  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  during  his  residence  in  the 
island.    When  it  was  found  impossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  blacks  in  subjection,  M.  de  Beauvois  was  deputed  by  the 
French  authorities  of  St.  Domingo  to  proceed  to  the  United 
fiUtef,  in  the  hope  of  obuining  assiaUnce  from  the  Ameri- 


can government.  Upon  his  return  from  this  fraitlefla  missKHi 
in  1 793,  he  found  the  island  in  oonfUsion ;  his  eollection«, 
which  had  become  very  large,  were  consumed  in  the  confUr* 
gration  of  Cape  Fran9ois ;  and  the  negroes,  now  beooiae 
the  masters,  who  naturally  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  per- 
secutor, threw  him  into  prison. 

While  lying  in  prison,  in  dailv  expectation  of  being  taken 
out  for  execution,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  bv  the  faith  Ailnc^v 
of  a  mulatto  woman,  to  whom,  some  time  before  his  departure 
for  the  United  States,  he  had  humanely  granted  her  fnv- 
dom :  she  not  only  effected  his  liberation,  but  procured  h.us 
the  means  of  reaching  the  United  States,  xhus  wais  h>« 
life  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  that  very  race  whi-h 
he  thought  worUiy  of  little  short  of  eternal  bondage.  On  h  'i 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  friendless,  he  leam<^I 
that  his  name  had  been  inserted  in  tlie  lists  of  prober :t.- 
tions,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  return  to  FratH-r. 
One  of  the  great  traits  in  De  Beauvois*  character  was  1.^ 
unconquerable  perseverance,  and  an  elasticity  of  sp.^.t 
which  no  misfortunes  could  destroy.  Undismayed  at  h'^ 
apparently  hopeless  condition,  he  bethought  him'  of  accom- 
plishments which  in  his  happier  days  had  made  him  :-.r 
delight  of  his  friends,  but  which  he  had  never  dreaui^^: 
might  be  the  only  resource  for  procuring  a  morsel  of  bread. 
By  the  teaching  of  music  and  languages  he  supported  hlra- 
self  honourably ;  and  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the  t'^- 
tice  of  the  few  persons  who  at  that  time,  in  North  Amenr^ 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  history. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  French 
Minister  Adet,  De  Beauvois  no  longer  found  himsdf  strjjt- 
ened  for  means.  He  forthwith  abandoned  his  occupatioDs,  and 
determined  upon  exploring  the  more  remote  parts  of  Nortk 
America.  He  accordingly  examined  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians,  still  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  in  all  ;t« 
branches.   Among  other  things  he  discovered  the  jaws  txA 
molar  teeth  of  the  great  mastodon  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohi\ 
and  he  brought  the  tooth  of  a  megalonyx  from  the  west  of 
Virginia.    Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  loaded  with  >?• 
quisitions,  he  learned  that  his  proscription  had  been  era^.i. 
and  that,  by  sing^ar  good  fortune,  his  patrimony  had  n  < 
been  sold.    He  immediately  repaired  to  France,' where  i:<f 
found  his  affairs  in  lamentable  disorder,  and  his  wife  un- 
faithAil.    He  divorced  his  wife,  sold  a  portion  of  bis  \  r>> 
perty  in  order  to  free  the  remainder  from  incumbrai:r»^ 
renounced  the  perils  of  travelling,  and  thenceforward  ilexote-i 
himself  to  the  examination  and  publication  of  his  cd lectin  .^ 
But  of  these  he  found  only  a  miserable  wreck.   The  Envj  ).«..* 
in  Benin,  and  the  negroes  at  Cape  Fran9ois,  bad  destro. '.-d 
everything ;  he  had  only  what  he  brought  with  him  tr  l 
Philadelphia,  and  the  small  collections  which  he  had  f  t- 
warde<l  while  in  Africa  to  M.  de  Jussieu.    These,  ]towe>er. 
sufficed  to  occupy  him,  in  conjunction  with  general  qaei- 
tions  of  natural  history,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    In 
1806  he  was  called  to  the  Institute  as  the  successor  of 
Adanson ;  in  1815  he  was  created  titular  councillor  of  tji> 
University  of  Paris  by  Napoleon,  upon  his  return  from  Elba . 
and  in  January,  1820,  he  died  firom  an  attack  of  diarrfatra. 

Afrer  his  return  to  France,  Palisot  de  Beauvois  was  tho 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  some  of  « birh 
were  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  learned  sodeties,  S(.a.e 
in  the  Enqfclop^die  Methodique,  and  the  remainder  mre 
published  separately.  All  these,  except  his  jEthtngamt^, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  tbc 
progress  of  science ;  but  the  works  on  which  his  reputat4<m 
chiefly  depend  are  his  Flore  d Oware  and  de  Benin,  pub- 
lished in  twenty  parts,  in  folio,  between  1804  and  1821 ;  hii 
Insects  of  the  same  country,  of  which  fifteen  parts  in  foVj 
appeared  between  1805  and  1821 ;  and  \i\%  Agrostogrcnht, 
which  appeared  in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1812.  In  &  tl:ra 
of  Oware  are  several  extremely  curious  plants,  especially  on« 
called  alter  the  alithor  Belvisia ;  and  the  work  abounds  in 
good  obser\'ations,  showing  De  Beauvois  to  have  been  w«U 
versed  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  botany.  It 
is  scarcely  fair  in  an  English  biographer  to  say  that  the 
book  is  extremely  meagre  in  species,  considering  that  the 
bulk  of  what  he  had  collected  for  it  was  destroyed  by  our 
own  countrvmen,  in  their  zeal  for  crippling  the  lesourres.  <^ 
France  by  the  destruction  of  the  propertv  of  peaceable  French 
subjects :  or  to  complain  that  it  affbros  no  general  view  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  still  unknown  and  most  intere&ti-  c 
country ;  for  the  work  itself  was  not  completed  when  the 
author  died.    Whatever  defects  may  be  found  in  the  H.*rd 
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ttf  Omu«  wm  mora  thtn  oompeiiMted  b;  Uie  mariu  of  the 
Jgrattographit.  At  tho  time  of  iCa  publioction  all  Uiat 
rekled  to  the  ayKtsmotia  urangemeiit  of  grtuuu  wtu  in 
Kreat  duonler.  The  genera  of  thii  imporUnt  natural 
oidar,  with  the  exception  of  what  bad  been  done  by  Dr. 
Itobert  Brown  in  hii  Prodromia  Flora  Nova  HoiUmdia 
(anil  ihia  bad  been  well  done),  were  nearly  ■■  tbe;  had  been 
lull  by  Linnraus,  allhougb  the  numbec  of  gpeciea  bad  prodi* 
Kioiuly  increaied.  It  wm  necuiary  to  recoat  the  whole 
order  {  in  doing  wbich  uew  principles  had  to  be  eitabljahed, 
ami  anlient  prejudicei  to  bo  uDspahngljr  attacked.  Thia 
wag  done  by  F^isot  de  Beauvoit  in  a  manner  which  re- 
ducted  the  greatest  honour  both  upon  bis  akill  and  know- 
ledge.  It  ia  true  tluit  men  like  Smith,  and  those  of  hii 
retru^esaive  tuboal,  cried  out  at  the  innovations  of  this 
buld  refuniier.and  were  amaied  at  the  unceremonioua  n 
net  with  which  what  they  bad  imagined  imperishable 
assailed :  all  their  criticigniB,  pratestj,atHiers,  and  anathemas 
w«re  in  vain ;  the  public  accepted  the  now  arrangement, 
■nd  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the  more  perfect  system, 
which  at  this  day  saema  to  be  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  roost  coofonnable  to  reason  nnd  to  nature. 

If  Palisot  de  Benuroia  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  llia  great  lumimLriea  which  caat  a  light  over  the  whole 
extent  of  science,  ha  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  having 
been  a  sensible,  welMnformed.  and  skilfbl  naturalist,  who 
did  ivcH  what  ho  undertook,  and  a  most  xealoua  and  intrepid 
Inivi^Uer,  whom  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  could  deter. 
Ho  was  handsome  in  person,  gentlemanly  in  deportment, 
mild  in  manner,  and  iudefatigable  in  his  labours,  ond  he 
dcrit'tvcs  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  those  who  have  the  most 
contributed  to  the  progreaa  of  natural  science  in  these  latter 

His  biography,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  have  been 
giv>;ri  under  nlisot ;  hut  we  are  unwilling  to  separate  it  too 
widely  from  the  genus  (BiLViaiAJ  which  baa  been  (0  lutmed 
til  roinmemorate  his  merits. 

iJiifigrap/Ue  UiiiverttUi ;  Flore  iOwara;  and  Eilai 
dune  Nouvelle  Agrottographit.) 

Bli.WER  (Zoology),  the  English  name  tor  the  genus 
Cii.vfur(Cuv.),oneof  the  orderof  rodent  or  gnawing  animals 
i_  linden tia,  Cuv.,  Oliret,  Linn.),  with  two  incisor,  or  cutting 
toclb,  and  eight  molars  in  each  jaw,  twenty  in  all;  and 
iiarticularlv  dbtlnguishod  &om  all  the  rest  of  that  order 
by  a  broad,  boriionlally  flattened  toil,  tvbicb  is  nearly  oval 
and  covered  with  scales.  Thore  are  Bve  toei  on  each  of  the 
tcKt,  but  those  of  the  hinder  ones  only  are  webbed,  the 
nubs  extending  beyond  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  second 
toe  of  these  lost  is  furnished  with  a  double  nail,  or  radier 
with  two,  one  like  those  of  the  other  toes,  and  anotlier  beneath 
it,  situated  obliquely  with  a  sharp  edee  directed  downwards. 
There  is  also,  as  Dr.  Richardson  ooserves,  t  less  perfect 
double  nail  on  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feeL 

The  Incisor  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  broad,  flatlened,  and 
protected  anteriorly  by  a  coat  of  very  bard  orange-ooloUFed 
unamel,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  being  of  a  comparatively  soft 
substance,  whereby  a  Guttiug.  chisel-hke  edge  is  obtained  j 
and.  indeed,  no  edgo  tool,  with  all  its  combination  of  hard 
Diid  soft  metal,  could  answer  the  pnrposa  better.  In  fact, 
tlie  beaver's  incisor  tooth  is  fashioned  much  upon  the  same 
priuciplo  as  that  followed  by  tho  tool-maker,  who  forma  a 
cutting  instrument  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  hard  foA  soft 
materitili  till  be  produces  a  good  edge. 

But  the  natural  instrument  has  one  great  advantage  over 
tlie  artificial  tool ;  for  the  firmer  is  so  organised  that,  as 
fuel  OS  it  is  worn  away  by  use,  a  reproduction  and  protrusion 
from  tho  base  takes  place,  and  thus  the  two  pair  of  chisel- 
t«cth  working  opposite  to  each  other  are  always  kept  in 
fiCKMl  repair,  with  their  edge*  at  the  proper  cutting  angle. 
When  injury  <»  disease  destroys  one  of  these  incisors,  its 
antagonist,  meeting  with  no  check  to  r«siat  the  protrusion 
from  behind,  ia  puwed  forward  into  a  monstrous  elongation. 
So  hard  is  the  enamel,  and  so  good  a  cutting  instrument  is 
th«  incisor  tooth  of  the  beaver,  that,  when  Bxed  in  a  wooden 
handle,  it  was,  acceding  to  Dr.  Richardson,  used  by  the 
r^orthem  Indians  to  cut  bone,  and  fashion  their  honi-ti;q)ed 
spears,  be,  till  it  was  luperseded  by  the  introduction  of  iron, 
when  the  beaver-tooth  was  supplanted  by  the  English  Die. 
Tha  powor  of  these  natural  tools  is  well  described  by 
J..ewis  and  Clarka  who  saw  their  effects  on  the  bank*  of 
the  Missouri.  'Tlie  ravages  of  the  beaver,'  tay  they,  'are 
very  apparent :  in  one  place  the  timber  was  entirely  pros- 
trutcd  for  a  space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river  and 
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one  in  depth,  and  great  put  of  it  removed,  althouglt  the 
trees  were  in  large  quantities,  and  tome  of  them  a*  thick  as 
the  body  of  a  man.' 

Dt.  Riohardson  thus  speak*  of  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions :  'When  the  beaver  cuts  down  a  tree  it  gnaw*  it  all 
round,  cutting  it  however  somewhat  higher  on  the  one  side 
than  the  other,  fay  wbich  the  direction  of  ila  fall  is  deter- 
mined. The  stump  is  conical,  and  of  such  a  height  as  a 
bea*er,  sitting  on  his  hind  quarters  could  make.  The  largest 
tree  I  observed  cut  down  by  them,  was  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thigh  (that  is,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter), 
but  Mr.  Graham  says,  that  he  has  seen  them  cut  a  tree 
wbich  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.'  The  heaven  have  no 
canine  teeth.  F.  Cuvier  once  thought  that  the  molars  had 
no  true  roots,  but  that  they  vrere  increased  from  their  bases 
like  the  inciaora.  Tha  source  of  hia  error  was  n  skull  in 
which  the  molars  were  not  entirely  developed;  but  ho  has 
since  admitted  that  they  have  roots,  and  that  Ihey  ore  iuca> 
pable  of  additional  growth  when  once  entirely  formed. 

AlHRlCAN  BSAVBB. 


CuUH  Fibri.] 

The  AiMrietm  Btavar,  Cattor  Fiber  of  Linneui,  CaUor 
Americanu*  of  F.  Cuvier,  Ammiih  of  the  Cree  Indiana,  and 
Ttoulayi  of  the  Huron*,  ia  the  animal  (^  whose  sagocitv, 
and  even  social  polity,  such  wonderhil  tales  have  been  tola. 
L*  bean  represented  as  an  accompliabed  arohitcet,  gifted 
by  Nature  with  a  bead  to  design  and  instruments  to  execute 
well-plsnned  houses  containing  chambers,  each  set  apart 
for  its  appropriate  purpose.  The  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
when  they  had  once  ^iven  the  reins  to  their  imagination, 
soon  converted  its  tail  into  a  sledge  and  a  trowel,  and  asto 
nished  the  world  with  an  elaborate  occount  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  plaster  was  laid  on  with  this,  aocording  to  them, 
inic  iroplomentr  nay.  they  even  turned  it  into  an  in- 
nent  of  office.  With  it  the  overseers  (aucb  officcra,  ao- 
cording [o  the  account*  given  of  their  civil  institution*,  it 
the  custom  of  the  community  of  heaven  to  appoint) 
said  to  give  the  signal  to  the  labourers  whose  employ- 
ts  they  superintended,  by  slapping  it  on  the  surface  of 
rater.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  has  faded  away 
before  the  light  of  truth.  Their  houses  have  sunk  into  ru^ 
huts,  in  the  construction  of  which  their  tails  are  never  used, 
their  pile-driviuE  (for,  among  other  leats,  they  were  said  to 
drive  stakes  of  Ue  thickness  of  a  man's  leg  three  or  four 
feet  deep  into  the  ground)  haa  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
and  their  polity  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  individutUs,  auch  as  we  see  among  many  of  ^e 
inferior  animals,  impelled  by  an  instinct  common  to  all  to 
perfbrm  a  task  in  the  bcncQt  of  which  all  participate. 

But,  after  discarding  all  exaggeratiotia,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  the  works  actually  carried  on  by  thma 
animal*  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Where  there  has  Iteen  so  much  fable  it  beoomea  of  im- 
portance to  select  that  account  of  tho  habits  of  die  beaver 
which  Bocwds  with  fad.  Such  an  account,  ftom  the  testi- 
mony of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  ia  to  be  found 
in  Ucarne;  and  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who  had  the  beat  op  , 
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portunities  for  fonning  a  right  judgment,  has  given  it  the 
preference,  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  Heame*8 
own  simple  language  : — 

•  The  beaver  being  so  plentiful,  the  attention  of  my  com- 
panions was  chiefly  engaged  on  them,  as  they  not  only  fur- 
nished delicious  food,  but  their  skins  proved  a  valuable 
acquisition,  being  a  principal  article  of  trade  as  well  as  a 
serviceable  on©  for  clothing.  The  situation  of  the  beaver- 
houses  is  various.  Where  the  beavers  are  numerous  they 
are  found  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  as  well  as 
those  narrow  creeks  which  connect  the  numerous  lakes  with 
which  this  country  abounds ;  but  the  two  latter  are  gene- 
rally chosen  by  them  when  the  depth  of  water  and  other 
circumstances  arc  suitable,  as  they  have  then  the  advantage 
of  a  current  to  convey  wood  and  other  necessaries  to  their 
habitations,  and  because,  in  general,  they  are  more  difficult 
to  be  taken  than  those  that  are  built  in  standing  water. 
They  always  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a  depth  of 
water  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  winter,  and  prevent  it  from 
freezing  to  the  bottom.  The  beavers  that  build  their  houses 
in  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable  to  be 
drained  off  when  the  back  supplies  are  dried  up  by  the  frost, 
are  wonderfully  taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against  that 
evil  by  making  a  dam  quite  across  the  river,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  their  houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in 
shape  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  built.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or  creek,  have  but  little 
motion,  the  dam  is  almost  straight;  but  when  the  current  is 
more  rapid,  it  u  always  made  with  a  considerable  curve, 
convex  toward  the  stream.  The  materials  made  use  of  are 
drift-wood,  green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars  if  they  can  be 
got ;  also,  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as 
mint  evidently  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  dam;  but 
there  is  no  other  order  or  method  ob^n'ed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  earned  on  with  a  regular 
sweep,  and  all  the  parts  beiof  made  of  equal  strength.  In 
places  which  have  beea  kmg  frequented  by  beavers  undis- 
turbed, their  dams,  by  fteqmnt  vepairing,  become  a  solid 
bank,  capable  of  resisting  a  great  force  both  of  water  and 
ice ;  and  as  Uie  wUlow,  ponlar,  and  birch  generally  take  root 
and  shoot  up,  they  bv  degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular 
planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that 
birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

'  The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials  as 
their  dams,  and  are  always  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and 
six  or  eight  young  ones ;  though,  by  chancei  I  have  seen 
above  double  the  number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
heing  observed  in  rearing  their  houses,  they  ai«  of  a  much 
ruder  structure  than  their  dams ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been  observed  that 
they  aim  at  any  other  convenience  in  their  houses  than  to 
have  a  dry  {>lace  to  lie  on ;  and  there  they  usually  eat  their 
victuals,  which  they  occasionallv  take  out  of  the  water.  It 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  large  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  deserve  that  appella- 
tion, but  it  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  main  building  left 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  common  for  those  aifferent  apartments,  as 
some  are  phased  to  call  them*  to  have  no  communication 
vith  each  other  but  by  water ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  may  be 
called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather  than  different  apart- 
ments of  the  same  house.  I  have  seen  a  large  beaver-house 
built  in  a  small  island  that  had  near  a  dozen  apartments 
under  one  roof;  and,  two  or  three  of  these  only  excepted, 
none  of  them  had  any  communication  with  each  other  but 
by  water.  As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit  each 
apartment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  each  family  knew 
their  own,  and  always  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without 
any  fhrther  connexion  with  their  neighbours  than  a  friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  join  their  united  labours  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  where  re- 

Suired.  Travellers  who  assert  that  the  beavers  have  two 
oors  to  their  houses,  one  on  the  land  side  and*  the  odier 
next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  acquainted  with  these  ani- 
mals than  others  who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of.apart- 
ments.  8uch  a  construction  would  render  their  houses  of 
no  use,  either  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies,  or  guard 
|[iem  aeainst  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

•So  far  are  the  beavers  from  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground  when  building  their  houses,  that  they  lay  most  of 
the  wood  crosswise,  and  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any 
-^ther  order  than  that  of  leaving  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the 


middle.    When  any  unnecessary  branches  nwgect  inward 
they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  amnmr 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling  through  the  ro-  f 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  wood-work  is  first  complct-i 
and  then  plastered ;   for  the  whole  of  their  houses,  as  wc 
as  their  dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass  of  nn  i 
and  wood  mixed  with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured-     Th.- 
mud  is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  tN- 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  house  :  and 
though  their  fore  paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  u^ 
between  them  under  their  throat:  thus  they  carry  bot\ 
mud  and  stones,  while  they  always  drag  the  wood  with  t\  •  .• 
teeth.    All  their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  th«  t 
are  so  expeditious  that,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  I  h»iv 
known  them  to  have  collected  as  much  as  amounted  to  &oxr.c 
thousands  of  their  little  handsful.    It  is  a  great  piece  ••-; 
policy  in  these  animals  to  cover  the  outside  of  their  houv  ? 
every  fall  with  fresh  mud,  and  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  even  when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  \  y 
this  means  it  soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  prevent* 
their  common  enemy,  the  wolverene,  from  disturbing  ther. 
during  the  winter ;  and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to  walk 
over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give  a  flap  with  thrir 
tail,  particularly  when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  hr.*,. 
without  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that  thtr\ 
used  their  tails  as  a  trowel,  with  which  tney  plaster  tlieir 
houses;  whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a 
custom  which  they  always  preser^'e,  even  when  they  becuu.^ 
tame  and  domestic,  and  more  particularly  so  when  they  ar^ 
startled. 

'  Their  food  consists  of  a  large  root,  something  resemblir.i: 
a  cabbage-stalk,*  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  lak*.^ 
and  rivers.  They  also  eat  the  bark  of  trees,  particularlv 
those  of  the  poplar,  birch,  and  willow ;  but  the  ice  prevent:: '^ 
them  from  getting  to  the  land  in  the  winter,  they  have  n<^ 
any  barks  to  feed  on  in  that  season,  except  that  of  su' 
sticks  as  they  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the  wat>  * 
opposite  the  doors  of  their  houses;  and  as  they  gimernliy 
eat  a  great  deal,  the  roots  above-mentioned  constitute  a  pn:;- 
cipal  part  of  their  food  during  the  winter.  In  summer  tlnr 
vary  their  diet,  by  eating  various  kinds  of  herbage,  and  su^s 
berries  as  grow  near  their  haunts  during  that  season.  Wh-.  n 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring  the  beavers  alwavs  Ica^f 
their  houses,  ana  rove  about  until  a  little  before  tfie  faU  ' 
the  lea£  when  they  return  again  to  their  old  habitation  % 
and  lay  in  their  winter  stock  of  wood.  They  seldom  be^.a 
to  repair  their  houses  till  the  frost  commences,  and  newr 
finish  the  outer  coat  till  the  cold  is  pretty  severe,  aa  hath 
been  already  mentioned.  When  thev  erect  a  new  habitatioa 
they  begin  felling  the  wood  early  in  the  summer,  but  sekiotB 
begin  to  build  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August,  and 
never  complete  it  till  the  cold  weather  be  set  in. 

*  Persons  who  attempt  to  take  beaver  in  winter  should  lie 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  life,  otherwise 
they  will  have  endless  trouble  to  effect  their  purpose,  be- 
cause they  have  always  a  number  of  holes  in  the  bankft, 
which  serve  them  as  places  of  retreat  when  any  injur}*  it 
offered  to  their  houses,  and  in  general  it  is  in  those  hul^s 
that  they  are  taken.  When  the  beavers  which  are  situatid 
in  a  small  river  or  creek  are  to  be  taken,  the  Indians  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  stake  the  river  across,  to  prevent 
them  from  passing ;  after  which  they  endeavour  to  nnd  out 
all  their  holes  or  places  of  retreat  m  the  banks.  This  re- 
quires much  practice  and  experience  to  accomplish,  and  i» 
performed  in  the  following  manner: — every  man  bemz 
furnished  with  an  ice-chisel,  lashes  it  to  the  end  of  a  small 
staff  about  four  or  five  feet  long ;  he  then  walks  along  tW 
edge  of  the  banks,  and  keeps  knocking  his  chisel  agaiu$t 
the  ice.  lliose  who  are  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  worK 
well  know  by  the  sound  of  the  ice  when  they  are  <^po»iic 
to  any  of  the  beavers*  holes  or  vaults.  As  soon  as  they 
suspect  any,  they  cut  a  hole  through  the  ice  big  enough  i  • 
admit  an  old  beaver,  and  in  this  manner  prooMd  till  thev 
have  found  out  all  their  places  of  retreat,  or  at  least  i.« 
many  of  them  as  possible.  While  the  prinoimd  men  &r.* 
thus  employed,  some  of  the  understrappers  ana  the  women 
are  busy  in  breaking  open  the  house,  whidi  at  times  is  hj 
easy  ta^  for  I  have  frequently  known  these  houses  to  It- 
five  or  six  feet  thick,  and  one,  in  particular,  was  more  than 
eight  feet  thick  in  the  crown.  When  the  beavers  find  that 
their  habitations  are  invaded,  they  fly  to  their  holes  in  the 
banks  for  shelter ;  and  on  being  perceived  by  the  Indiani, 
•  Nvfhar  Ifdmmt  ■cooidin;  to  Dr.  Ridunlsooj  a  kind  of  wmt«r4Q^, 
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fVie  gnotett  boaTer  taken,  who,  aeoording  to  Dr.  Riehaid- 
ton,  only  trench  the  beaver  dams  of  a  particular  quarter 
once  in  five  yeare,  and  always  leave  a  pair  at  least  in  a  dam 
to  breed,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  animals  can  ever  be  so 
plentiful  as  they  were  formerly.  The  same  author  observes 
tiiat  the  Indians  farther  north,  when  they  break  up  a  beaver 
lodi^,  destroy  as  far  as  they  are  able  both  young  and  old. 

In  1829  there  was  an  increase;  for  in  that  year  72,199 
beaver  skins  were  imported  from  the  British  North  Ame* 
rican  colonies,  and  4200  from  the  United  States. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  European  beaver  (c<S<rrii»p)  is  in 
Herodotus  (book  tv.  c.  109),  who  describes  it  as  inhabiting  a 
large  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Budini,  a  nation  whom  he 
places  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  Don  (iv.  21).  He  says 
that  the  skin  was  used  for  clothing,  and  the  testicles  (of  which 
we  shall  presentlv  speak  again)  for  affections  of  the  womb. 
Aristotle  (book  viii.  c.  5)  mentions  the  European  beaver 
under  the  name  of  gatrr^  (castor),  but  only  mentions  it ; 
while  Pliny  (book  viii.  c.  30  and  xxxii.  c.  3,  &c.)  well  describes 
it,  and  is  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  castoreum, 
so  much  valued  as  a  medicine  among  the  antients,  and  which 
long  held  a  high  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  moderns, 
causing  the  persecution  of  this  unfortunate  animal  before 
its  fur  became  an  object  of  traffic.  Pliny  is  very  sage  in 
pointing  out  the  frauds  of  dealers,  and  shows  thereby  that 
ne  did  not  know  what  the  castoreum  really  was.  '  Cas- 
torea  testes  eorum,*  writes  Pliny  (book  xxxii.  c.  3),  and  the 
antients  inform  us  that  the  animal  used  to  bite  off  the  part 
(the  testicles)  when  hunted,  well  knowing  that  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  desired  castorea  the  persecution  would  cease. 
The  only  objection  to  this  tale,  which  however  absurd  is 
gravely  stated  by  Plinv  himself  (book  viii.  c.  30),  though  he 
afterwards  (book  xxxii.  c.  3)  says  that  Sextius,  who  appears 
to  have  known  something  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  de- 
nies it,  is,  that  from  the  organization  of  the  animal  such  a  dis- 
tressing feat  is  all  but  impossible ;  and  we  should  not  deem 
the  absurdity  worthy  of  notice  did  we  not  daily  see  attempts 
to  revive  old  fables,  and  the  success  which  not  unfrequently 
ibllows,  for  a  time  at  least,  such  attempts.  Chivier  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  organs  which  secrete  this  sub- 
stance : — '  Db  grosses  poches  glanduleuses  qui  aboutissent 
4  leur  prepuce,  produiasent  une  pommade  d*une  odeur  forte, 
employ^  en  medicine  sous  le  nom  de  castoreum.*  Dr. 
Richardson  thus  speaks  of  this  substonce :  '  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  oissecting  a  beaver,  but  I  was  informed  by 
the  hunters  that  both  males  and  females  are  furnished  with 
one  pair  of  little  bags  containing  caitoreutn^  and  also  with  a 
aecond  pair  of  smaller  ones  betwixt  the  former  and  the  anus, 
which  are  filled  with  a  white  fatty  matter,  of  the  consistence 
of  butter  and  exhaling  a  strong  odour.  This  latter  sub- 
stance is  not  an  article  of  trade ;  but  the  Indians  occasion- 
ally eat  it,  and  also  mingle  a  little  with  their  tobacco  when 
ther  smoke.  I  did  not  learn  tbe  purpose  that  this  secretion 
is  destined  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  animal ;  but 
from  the  circumstence  of  small  ponds  when  inhabited  by 
beavers  being  tainted  with  ito  peculiar  odour,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  affords  a  dressing  to  the  fur  of  these  aquatic 
animals.  The  coitoreum  in  its  recent  state  has  an  orange- 
colour,  which  deepens,  as  it  dries  into  bright  reddish-brown. 
During  the  drying,  which  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  shade, 
a  gummy  matter  exudes  through  the  sack,  which  the  In- 
dians delight  in  eating.  The  male  and  female  catioreum 
is  of  the  same  value,  ten  pairs  of  bags  of  either  kind  being 
reckoned  to  an  Indian  as  equal  to  one  beaver  skin.  The 
easioreum  is  never  adulterated  in  the  fur  countries.*  As 
the  animal  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny 
was  of  course  the  European  beaver,  this  part  of  the  article 
night  perhaps  have  been  looked  for  under  the  European 
section  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation, 
the  subject  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  history  of  the 
American  beavers,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
give  it  the  place  which  it  now  occupies  ^. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  says  that  the  call  of  the  beaver  in 
the  pairing  season  is  a  kind  of  groan,  gives  the  following  as 
the  dimensions  of  a  full  grown  beaver  killed  at  Great 

*  U  Laadt't  dcKriptfcm  of  the  FrrM  ItUwli  k  tbc  fiillowtag  aeeouni  at  a 
•MMwImI  MtrMiffdinaiy  •ppUcAtion  of  this  drax.  under  the  hmd  of'  B«l«na 
llMtleetiH  itamman  or  OrteiihUHl  whek):— '  The  Peroew  flehenneii  enter. 
%itN  *  ffnml  dr%«a  of  these  bimI  other  Urge  whales,  •■  they  would  easily  orenet 
Iht^r  boate  aad  daih  th>MB  in  piecet.  In  order  to  drite  away  these  otiwelcooie 
■•etta.  thvy  Ss  a  ■!»••  oCcasioffeiim  to  the  iirk  on  whldi  they  wind  np  their 
idllnf -Uaei^  and  It  Uvm  Mnatfcable,  that  when  this  Ibrk,  with  the  cnstofonm 
•dhennc  to  It,  le  nUeed  (a  the  water  befort  the  boat,  the  whales  plunfe  im- 
— dUtely  to  jlyjoyw  «»^  w  neyefMiTe  w— .    Ofl  of  juniper  la  employed 
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Slaye  Lake,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society:— 

Inehea. 

length  of  head  and  body     •         .  40 
„         head  alone     •         •  7 
„         tail,  scaly  part     •         •  11 
Distonce  from  tip  of  nose  to  ante- 
rior part  of  eye        ...  2          10 
Distance  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  orbit  to  anterior  part  of  the  ear  2            5 

He  also  gives  the  following  account  of  the  flesh »  which. 
as  much  has  been  said  of  its  delicacy  as  food,  is  interestinir. 
'  The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much  prized  by  the  Indian^  and 
Canadian  voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roasted  in  the  skm« 
after  the  hair  has  been  singed  olt  In  some  districts  ic  re- 
quires all  the  influence  of  the  for  trader  to  reatraio  the 
hunters  from  sacrificing  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaTer 
fur  every  year  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury ;  and 
Indians  of  note  have  generally  one  or  two  feaste  in  a  season, 
wherein  a  roasted  bc»ver  is  the  prime  dish.  It  reaemUes 
pork  in  its  flavour,  but  the  lean  is  dark-ooloured,  tbe  fat 
oily,  and  it  requires  a  strong  stomach  to  sustain  a  full  meal 
of  it  The  tail,  which  is  considered  a  great  luxury,  consists 
of  a  gristly  kind  of  fat*  as  rich  but  not  so  nauseating  as  the 
fat  of  the  body.* 

Pennant  says  that  the  geographical  range  of  the  Amc^ 
rican  beaver  commences  in  latitude  60°  or  about  tbe  Ktrer 
of  Sesds,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  terminates  in  latitude  3i>^  m 
Louisiana ;  but  Say  places  their  limit  at  the  confluence  61 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  about  seven  degrees  further  to  the 
northward  of  Pennant's  southern  boundary.  Dr.  Richard- 
son observes  that  their  most  northern  point  is  probably  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  (the  largest  American  river 
that  falls  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  the  best  wooded,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  by  which  it  is  bordered),  as 
high  as  67^°  or  68°  lat. ;  and  that  they  extend  east  and 
west  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  barren  districts.  He  further  states  tluS 
they  are  pretty  numerous  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Franklin, 
and  that,  from  the  swampy  and  impracticable  nature  of  the 
country,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  eradicated  from 
thence. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  American  beaver : — 

Var.  a.  Nigra,  the  black  Aeover.^Heame  aava  thai 
these  are  more  plentiful  at  Churchill  than  at  any  other  fkc- 
tory  in  tbe  bav,  but  that  it  is  rare  to  get  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  their  skins  in  one  year's  tnde. 

Var.  /3.  Varia,  the  spotted  leaver. — Dr.  Richardson  did 
not  see  one  of  these,  and  Say  records  that  an  Indian  during 
his  whole  life  caught  but  three.  They  had  a  large  white 
spot  on  their  breaste. 

Var.  y.  Alba,  the  white  beaver. — ^Heame  saw  hot  one  of 
these  albinos  in  twenty  years,  and  that  had  many  reddish 
and  brown  hairs  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  though  ia 
sides  and  belly  were  of  a  silvery  white.  Dr.  Richardsoa 
says  that  when  the  Indians  find  an  indiridnal  of  this  kind 
they  convert  the  skin  into  a  medicine  baff  and  are  very  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  it:  there  is  also  a  ydlowish  variety. 

The  little  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  odled,  Caetor  Zibe^ 
thicus  of  LinnsDus,  Fiber  Zibethieus  of  Cuvier,  Ondatra  of 
Lac^pede,  the  Mueh-rai  of  Canada,  and  Mtaqwuk  of  the 
Cree  Indians,  is  an  animal  generically  diilBrent  fitom  the 
true  beaver.   [See  Musquajr.] 

EVROPBAlf  BbATXR. 

F.  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  some  slight  differences  in  the 
skulls  of  the  European  and  American  beavers  which  he  bad 
examined,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  distinct, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  not  conclusively.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal,  expresses  his  uncertainty^ 
notwithstending  scrupulous  comparison,  whether  the  bea- 
vers which  live  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  the  Weser,  and  other  rivers,  are  specificaUy 
different  from  those  of  America,  or  whether  their  vieinity 
to  man  is  the  cause  that  hinders  them  from  building.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  colony  described 
by  M.  de  Meyerinck  in  the  Transaetione  qf  the  B'^Un 
Ivatural  History  Society  for  1 829,  as  having  been  acttl«d 
for  more  than  a  century  on  the  small  river  Nuthe,  a  short 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  in  a  lonely  can* 
ton  of  the  Magdeburg  district  This  little  association,  it 
appears,  amounted  in  1822  to  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals 
only;  but  they  were  co-operative  and  industrioua  beyond 
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vrbit  raight  bkve  horn  axpaeted  from  their  numben.  Bur- 
rowt  of  tbiAj  or  tottj  paces  in  length  on  a  level  with  the 
river,  having  one  openiag  bene&th  Ute  mrface  and  another 
on  land ;  hnti  eiglit  or  ton  feet  high,  fainied  of  branohe* 
and  trunki  of  trees  laid  Irregularly  and  covered  with  earih ; 
and  a  dyke  of  the  some  materiala,  so  well  wrought  that  it 
raised  tlie  water  more  than  a  foot,  were  tho  results  of  the 
persevering  and  ingenious  labours  of  the  little  band.  H.  de 
Meyerinck,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  ideas  raised 
by  the  marvellous  accoanta  of  tho  architectural  habits  of 
Lhe  American  species,  userts  thitt  bis  colony  diflered  from 
ihem  in  many  particulars ;  bat,  upon  reading  bis  memoir, 
ind  comparing  it  with  tlie  unvarnished  account  of  those 
vbo  have  most  truly  related  the  bablts  of  the  American 
beavers,  we  think  that  these  Europeans,  considering  their 
lumbers  and  the  materials  within  their  reach,  will  he  bund 
v>t  a  whit  behind  their  Transatlantic  brethren. 

In  truth,  the  American  beaver  near  the  settlements  is 
uul  and  solitary;  his  works  have  been  swept  away,  his 
issociation  broken  up,  and  he  burrows  like  the  European, 
juch  beavers  are  called  terriert.  Pennant  indeed  men- 
ions  them  aa  a  varied  which  wants  either  the  aagacin 
ir  the  industry  of  others ;  but  he  is  much  nearer  the  trutn 
rbcn  he  says,  in  the  snme  paragraph,  *  beavers  which 
iscDpe  the  destruction  of  a  community  arc  supposed  often  to 
leeonie  terriers.'  We  have  read  somewhere  (in  Henry's 
Traveie,  we  believe)  that  these  tialitaries  are  also  called 
old  bachelors.' 

If  an  additional  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  European 
leaver  bo  required,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
o  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Geoffrey  St  Hilaira 
n  lbs  twelfth  vol.  of  the  Mimoirei  du  Muiium  tfHft- 
uire  Naturellt.  One  of  these  beavers  from  the  Rhone 
cos  conSned  in  the  Paris  menagerie.  Fresh  blanches  were 
egulorly  put  into  his  cage,  together  with  his  food,  con- 
isting  of  legumes,  fruits,  Gcc.,  to  amuse  him  during  the 
light  and  minister  to  his  gnawing  propenEily,  He  bad 
<nly  litter  to  shield  him  from  the  frost,  and  the  door 
if  his  cage  closed  badly.  One  hitter  winter  night  it  snowed 
ind  the  snow  hod  collected  in  one  comer.  These  were 
dl  his  materials,  and  the  poor  beaver  disposed  of  them 
o  secure  himself  ftnm  the  nipping  air.  The  branches  he 
nter wove  between  the  bars  of  his  cage,  precisely  as  abaikct- 
nakcr  would  have  done.  In  the  intervals  he  placed  his 
ittcr,  his  carrots,  his  apples,  his  all,  fashioning  each  with 
lis  teeth  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  spaces  to  be  filled.  To 
top  the  interstices  he  covered  the  whole  with  snow,  which 
rozo  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  he 
loil  thus  built  a  wall  which  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
litorway. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
\^merican  and  European  beaver  are  only  varieties  of  the 
a.mo  species. 

That  the  beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  British 
slanda  there  is  no  doubt.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  a 
Lhutt  account  of  their  manners  in  Wales;  but,  even  in  his 
imc  (ha  travelled  there  in  HB3),  they  were  only  found  on 
he  river  Teify.  '  Two  or  three  wateia  in  that  principality,' 
ays  Pennant,  '  still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  yr  i^angc,  or 
be  beaver  lake-  *  *  *  I  have  seen  two  of  their  sup- 
Hised  haunts;  one  in  the  stream  that  runs  through  flant 
f-'ianeon,  the  other  in  the  river  Conwy,  a  fbw  miles  above 
LlanriDtt;  and  both  places,  in  all  pmtnbility,  had  formerly 
men  crossed  by  beaver  dams.  But  we  imagine  they  must 
lavo  been  very  scarce  even  in  earlier  times.  By  the  laws 
if  Howel  dda,  the  price  of  a  beaver's  skin,  Croen  Llotllj/dan 
'broad-tailed  animal),  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
>ence,  a  great  (um  in  those  da;*.' 

FoMiL  Bkavirs, 

Castor  fmgonlherium. — Fischer  has  established  this  spe- 
Mes  from  a  single  skull  found  in  the  beds  near  the  sea  of 
AKof.  It  is  laid  to  preaant  the  most  striking  analogy  to 
the  cranium  of  the  European  beaver,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  except  in  its  increased  dimensions. 

Fotril  beaeer  of  the  Upper  Vol  dAmo. — Lyell,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Penttand,  mentions  a  fossil  beaver  from 
theUpper  Vald'Amo,  as  being  amongthemammilersfroro 
that  locality,  in  the  museums  at  Paris.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  whether  Uiia  differs  from  Fischer's  species. 

BECCAFl'CO  (Zoology),  Oie  Italian  name  for  Beceafii 
or  Fig-eater;  Bec-tlgue  of  the  Ftanch;  Fieedula  of  t 
Latins ;  and  ZvmXlc  of  the  GreeK>>    This  naae>  as  Cbules 
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BonapaHe,  Prince  of  Musignano,  observes,  in  Iiis  SptaJtio 
Comparalivo,  is  applied  to  different  binls  of  the  irenas 
Syltrta  (Sylvan  Warblen),  whenever  they  are  fat,  and  in  a 
good  stale  for  the  table.  These  are  generally  fruifr«atet* 
in  the  ebbsou  ;  but  the  true  beccaflco,  with  its  '  earn* 
squiaito,'  is,  according  to  the  Prince,  the  Sylvia  horlentii 
of  Becbstein. 

Tho  Beccafigo,  or  I^g-eater,  of  Willughby  ;  Pietdula 
teptima  AldrovaiuU,  Pettichapa  Bboraeeimbut,  BeceafigQ 
Ilalis,  of  Ray  ;  appears  to  bo  the  Letter  PettyehtqM,  Sylvia 
hippotau  of  J.atham  ;  MotaeiUa  hippolais  of  Linnseus. 
The  bird  described  by  Willughby  was  shot  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  on  disaeation,  grape-stones  and  other  seeds  were  found 
in  its  stomach. 


The  Greater  Peltychaps  seems  to  have  been  first  de- 
scribed as  a  British  species  by  Latham,  who  received  It 
from  Sir  Asbton  l«ver.  The  bird  was  obtained  in  Lanca- 
It  has  since  become  better  known,  and  its  arrival 
with  the  other  warblers  in  April  and  May,  has  been  reeu- 
latly  noticed.  Montagu,  who  obaerves  tbot  be  traced  it 
through  the  greater  part  of  England,  Qxes  the  Tyne  as  its 
northern  boundary ;  but  he  is  corrected  by  Selby,  who  aay*, 
"  I  have  oRen  seen  it  on  the  north  of  the  river  'Tweed.'' 

All  who  have  heard  the  bird  agree  in  their  praise  of  its 
song,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale. 
Montagu  states  that  it  frequently  ain^  after  sunset. 
"  Some  of  the  notes,"  says  that  ornithologist, "  are  sweetly 
and  softly  drawn  ;  others  quick,  lively,  loud,  and  piercing, 
reaching  the  distant  ear  with  pleasing  harmony,  some- 
thing like  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  but  in  a  laon 
humed  cadence."  Selby  corroborates  this,  observing  thM 
its  song,  although  inferior  in  extent  of  scale,  almost  equals 
that  of  the  nightingale  in  sweetness.  It  is  seldom  seen; 
for,  like  the  K%t  of  the  tribe,  it  haunts  the  shadiest  coverts, 
and  usually  sings  from  tho  midst  of  aome  close  thicket. 
Lewin  says  that  It  makes  its  nest,  for  the  most  part  with 
flbrei  and  wool,  sometimes  irith  the  addition  of  green  moss, 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens,  which  it  frequents, 
with  the  IVhite-thrwU  and  B&dt-eap,  for  the  sake  of  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits.  Montagu,  who  has  recorded  this 
habit,  states  also  that  it  inhabits  thick  hedges,  where  it 
makes  a  nest  near  the  ground,  composed  of  gooso-gross 
[GWi'iun  Aparine,  Linn.)  and  otlicr  Bbrous  plants,  tlimailv 
put  together,  like  that  of  the  common  White-throat,  with 
the  addition  sometimes  of  a  little  green  moss  externally. 
Selby  gives  much  the  same  description.  It  lays  four,  some- 
times five  eggs,  about  the  sixe  of  a  hedge-sparrow's,  or 
hedge-warbler's,  of  a  dirty  white,  blotched  with  light  brown 
(Selby  says  wood-brown),  the  blotches  being  most  numer- 
ous at  the  larger  end.  Its  alarm-call,  according  to  Selby, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  white-throat.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember it  leaves  us,  and  C.  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  common 
near  Rome  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  description  of  the  Greater  Pettycbaps, 
whose  length  Montagu  rotdtes  six  inches,  and  its  weight 
about  five  drachms,  is  by  Selby. 

"  The  whole  of  the  upper  parti  oil-green,  with  a  shade  of 
ash-grey.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
patch  of  ash-Erey.  Throat  greyisU-whito.  Broait  and 
(tanks  yellowish-grey,  inclining  to  wood-brown.    BpUy  and 
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(vetki  gnyish-white.    OrbiU  of  the  eyes  white.    Sides  biown. 
Bill  wood  brown.    Legs  and  claws  bluish  grey. 

The  female  is  similar  in  plumage  to  the  male  bird. 

"  The  young  of  the  year  have  the  region  of  the  eyes 
greyish-white.  Head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump, 
and  wing-coverts,  yellowish-brown,  passing  into  oil-green. 
Quills  greenish-grey,  edged  with  oil-green.  Cheeks  and 
sides  of  neck  yellowish-grey.  Throat,  breast,  sides,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  wine-yellow.  Middle  of  tlie  belly  white. 
Legs,  toes,  and  claws,  pearl-grey.** 

**  Beccafigos,*'  writes  Willughby,  after  describing  "  the 
fourth  Bec<»figo  of  Aldrovand,**  "  abound  in  Candy,  as 
Bellonius  witnesses,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
they  are  salted  up  in  great  numbers,  and  ti^ansported  into 
other  countries.  With  us  in  England  they  are  called  by  a 
general  name,  Cyprus-birds,  and  are  in  no  less  esteem 
with  our  merchants  for  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  than  they 
were  of  old  with  the  Italians ;  and  that  deservedly  (saith 
Aldrovandus) ;  fot  feeding  upon  two  of  the  choicest  fruits, 
viz.,  figs  and  grape»»  they  must  needs  become  a  more 
wholesome  food  than  othet  birds,  ^^ielding  a  better  nourish- 
ment, and  of  more  easy  concoction.  Beccafigos  are  ac- 
counted best,  and  most  m  season  in  the  autumn,  as  being 
then  fattest  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  meat  that  season 
affords  them.  At  whieh  time  they  are  highly  prized,  and 
coveted  by  the  Italians  STen  now-a-days.*' 

The  passage  m  ArisMk,  book  ix.  en.  49,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  birds,  and  says  that  the  SvroXtc 
(fig-eater)  is  a  SwrciXic  at  the  commencement  of  autumn, 
but  a  'Mt\ayK6pvfos  (blaek-^'^p)  at  the  end  of  that  season, 
may  very  probably  relate  to  the  change  of  plumage  in  the 
Black-cap  warbler^  *  Atricapilla  sive  Ficedula  Aldrov. 
SujcaXic  et  M€\ayc^p«*oc  Grteeis.  The  Black-cap^  Ray ; 
the  young  males  of  which  resemble  the  female  in  plumage. 
[See  Black-cap.] 

BECCARl'A,  CESARE  BONESANA.  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1735.    The  political  specula- 
tions of  France  having  spread  to  Italy,  co-operated  with  the 
instructions  of  Genovesi  at  Naples,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
political  works  of  Montesquieu,  in  directing  Beccaria  to  the 
study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  and  the  patronage  of 
Count  Firmian,  the  Austi'ian  ^vemor  of  Lombardy,  encou- 
raged Beccaria,  Count  Yerri,  Frisi,  and  others  to  form  a  so- 
ciety in  Milan,  for  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  liberal 
x>pinions.     In  his  27th  year,  Beccaria  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  Del  diiordine  e  de'  remedii  delle  monete  nello 
statodi  MtlanOt  nel  1762,  con  4  tavole,  8vo.  Lucca,  1762: 
*  Of  the  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  in  the  State  of  Milan  and 
their  Remedies.*    In  1764  and  Wes  the  society,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  *  Spectator'  of  Addison,  published  //  Caffe,  a 
periodical,  which  was  completed  in  two  vols.  4to.,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  papers  on  men  and  manners,  with  occasional 
discussions  of  important  moral  and  political  topics.    The 
best  papers  are  by  Beccaria — his  most  humorous  is  on 
smells,  and  his  most  original  on  style.     The  last  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  nothing  but  the  practice  of  proper 
rules  is  reouired  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  elo- 
quence and  poetry.    While  this  work  was  going  on,  Bec- 
caria read  in  1764,  to  the  literary  society,  the  MS S.  of  his 
work  on  '  Crimes  and  Punishments,'  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  their  request,  published  it  under  the  title  of  Trattalo  dei 
delitti  e  delle  pene,  12mo.    Tho  work  had  great  success. 
In  Italy  three  editions  were  sold  within  six,  and  six  editions 
within  eighteen,  months.    In  a  few  years  it  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    It  has  been  twice 
translated  into  French.    The  Abb<^  Morellet  published  a 
translation  in  1766,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  recora- 
fnendation  of  Malesherbes;  the  translation  of  M.  Chaillou 
de  Lisy  was  publibhed  in  1773,  in  1 2ino.     In  1797a  second 
edition  of  Morellet's  translation  was  published,  with  notes 
by  Diderot;  and  St.  Aubin's  translation  of  Jeremy  Bentham's 
*  Theory  of  Penal  Law.'    Testimonials  of  approbation  were 
4Msut  to  Beccaria  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  the  princes,  and 
tho  people  of  Prussia  and  Tuscany  ;  and  a  learned  society 
of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  sent  him  a  medal.     It  was  trans- 
lated, in  1802,  into  modern  Greek  by  Cor  ay,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.    An  anonymous  Bnglish  translation 
appeared  in  1766,  %vith  a  translation  of  a  commentary  attri- 
buted to  VuUaire. 

The  immethodical  arrangement  of  this  work  renders  an 
analysis  difficult.  In  style  it  is  clear,  and  occasionally 
^loc(uent.    It  breathos  a  fervid  love  of  freedom  and  of  hu- 

mity.    In  thotight  it  is  4eep  and  original    We  can  only 


attempt  to  sketch  its  leadiBg  doctrineu  -Law  is  tbs 

imposed  by  society.  Punishment  is  theooimter-actaoa  wLirii 
society  provides  to  prevent  its  members  from  violatiog  its 
restraints.  It  ought  to  be  a  system  of  motives  to  counter- 
balance  the  motives  to  crime.  The  necessity  of  this  ooanter^ 
balance  creates  the  right  to  punish — a  necessity  by  which 
punishment  ought  to  be  measured  and  regulated.  The  due 
proportion  between  punishment  and  this  necessity  oonsik- 
tutes  justice.  If  punishment  oversteps  this  neoeaaity  ii 
becomes  tyranny,  and  when  it  does  not  come  up  to  H»  tie 
motives  to  crime  have  a  predominance,  and  crimes  are  caq- 
sequently  produced.  This  proportion  society  alone  by  iii 
laws  ought  to  determine.  Henoe,  siuce  society,  the  maker 
of  the  laws,  is  always  in  existence,  the  laws  ou^t  not  t«  l'^ 
interpreted  by  any  other  than  the  legislative  hodjr^  If  iho 
interpretation  of  laws  is  left  to  judges,  the  rule  of  right  be- 
comes uncertain.  To  have  a  preventive  influence  on  criiDLv 
laws  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed  and  well  known.  Tl  t 
standard  of  crime  is  the  injury  which  it  does  to  society.  T).<f 
best  punishments  are  those  which  best  prevent  crimex 
X'ecuniary  punishments  are  bad,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apt :  > 
induce  exaction  instead  of  justice.  Punishments  ought  tj 
be  immediate,  to  make  the  association  between  crime  and 
punishment  as  close  as  possible.  Transportation,  by  depn- 
ving  the  community,  injured  by  the  crime,  of  the  example  of 
the  punishment,  is  therefore  objectionable.  The  punt«L- 
ment  of  robbery  ought  to  be  pecuniary  to  counteract  ti? 
cupidity,  and  corporal  to  counteract  the  violenco  of  i^ 
crime.  Infamy  ought  to  be  the  punishment  of  crimes  a^ra  a  «t 
honour.  Since  fanaticism  is  increased  by  corporal  puiit^i  - 
ments,  its  punishments  ought  not  to  be  corporal ;  and  t:..' 
proper  punishment  of  persons  who  will  not  submit  to  the  rv> 
straints  of  the  community,  is  to  send  them  out  of  it.  Ccr  • 
fiscation  is  unjust,  because  it  falls  upon  the  family  or  hLi  % 
of  the  offender,  who  are  innocent  of  his  offence.  If  \\^ 
evil  to  the  offender  arising  from  the  punishment  is  great* r 
than  the  good  he  obtains  from  the  crime,  an  increase  of  iho 
certainty  is  more  influential  than  an  increase  of  the  se^er.t* 
of  the  punishment.  Severity  destroys  the  sense  of  ju%t:.  >. 
and  produces  impunity,  a  fruitful  source  of  crime.  Huuj 
the  question  of  capital  punishments.  No  one  can  gx\e  lo 
society  what  he  has  not  himself-— aright  to  take  away  hi»  L.« . 
History  shows  that  this  punishment  does  not  prevent  cnn.e 
— the  most  sanguinary  governments  have  always  had  1.*.^ 
most  criminal  population.  Capital  punishment  is  not  a  c^s- 
tinned  example  of  the  evil  of  crime,  and  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  is  not  changed  by  moment^uy 
but  by  continued  impressions.  Capital  puniuiments  cau^ 
by  their  severity  compassion  for  the  criminal  to  predominsic 
over  the  terror  of  law  and  the  fear  of  crime.  For  the  be- 
nefit of  every  example,  in  the  ease  of  capital  punishment >. 
society  first  sufiers  the  injury  of  a  crime,  and  at  best  Uhfr.* 
is  only  a  succession,  not  a  perpetuity  of  the  examples  of  tu< 
evil  resulting  to  criminals  from  their  misconduct ;  perma- 
nent examples  of  a  long  and  durable  punishment,  such  i* 
perpetual  slavery,  and  hard  labour,  for  instance,  must  nect-s- 
sarily  have  more  influence  than  examples  of  short  dnxativtw 
or  examples  scattered  over  different  periods  of  time.  Tl.e 
feeling  of  indignation  which  the  punishment  of  death  ex- 
cites, is  evinced  by  the  contempt  everywhere  felt  for  the 
executioner ;  and  since  these  truths  have  a  universal  bear- 
ing on  the  government  of  communities,  Beccaria  infers  fiwn 
the  aboliiion  of  human  sacrifices,  once  equally  prevalent, 
the  triumph  of  his  benevolent  principles. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  doctrine  of  this  work. 
It  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing  in  the  book,  how- 
ever, which  contains  several  chapters  on  subjecta  net 
strictly  connected  with  crimes  and  punishments.  There  are 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  processes  and  evidences  en 
which  convictions  ought  to  be  fbunded— the  duties  of  na- 
tions to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  criminals "-espionaire— 
suggestive  interrogations— on  the  a^iurdity  aa  well  as 
cruelty  of  torture — on  the  power  of  forgiveness  with  which 
the  sovereign  is  clothed,  and  several  other  topiea:  all  uf 
which  are  handled  with  considemble  acutoness  and  onari- 
nality.  He  concludes  with  urging  the  advantages  of  oxi 
improved  system  of  education,  and  sums  up  in  this  ge- 
neral theorem :  in  order  that  a  punishment  may  not  be  an 
act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  against  a  priyafee  member 
of  society,  it  should  be  public,  imme<kate,  and  neeesaary  ^ 
the  least  possible  in  the  case  given:  proportioned  lo  the 
crime  and  determined  by  the  laws. 
Beccaria's  success  in  this  publication  waa  not   anal* 
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aocompany*  h\  the  capacity  of  phyndan,  a  Germaii  noUe- 
man  on  a  journey  throttflfh  Italy  and  Franco,  and  ramained 
with  him  for  nearly  a  year  at  Paris.  Towardii  the  end  of 
1 829  Becker  returned  to  Germany,  and  ettablished  himself 
as  physician  at  BerUn,  and  in  the  following  year  as  private 
lecturer  on  medicine,  in  the  university  of  that  capital.  His 
lectures  on  various  branches  of  practical  medicine,  especially 
on  general  pathology,  met  with  great  approbation,  and  witn 
a  success  rarely  experienced  by  public  teachers  in  a  German 
university,  so  soon  after  their  first  i^ppearance.  In  1833 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  medbal  affairs  intrusted  him  with 
tlie  superintendence  of  an  extensive  inquiry  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination ;  and  he  was  devotmg  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal  t#  this  difficult  and  important  duty,  when 
ho  died,  after  a  shM't  illness,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1 834.  His 
early  loss  was  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  into  extensive  practice  so  early  was  the  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  His  only 
works,  published  separately,  are  bis  inaugural  dissertation 
De  Glanduhs  Thoracis  atouede  Thymo  (Berlin,  1826, 4to.), 
and  an  essay  De  Huiorica  Medicinee  Explicatione  (Berlin, 
1830,  8vo.),  and  also  »  very  able  pamphlet  on  Cholera,  pub- 
lished in  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  his  ideas  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  for- 
midable disease,  derived  from  extensive  observation  during 
the  zealous  dutchar^e  of  bis  dutv  in  attending  a  district  of 
Berlin  confided  to  bis  care ;  but  his  contributions  to  various 
German,  English,  and  French  periodical  publications  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  pre&ce  to  his  Grerman 
translation  of  Andral's  Pathology  (Berlin,  1832,  8vo.)  may 
be  considered  as  an  original  essay  of  high  interest  to  me- 
dical science.  Shortly  before  his  dcMth,  Dr.  Becker  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  some  medical  biographies  for  this 
work :  all  that  he  lived  to  execute  are  Arcbiater,  Archigenes, 
Aretflwis.  Astruc,  and  Athenseus  of  Attalia. 

BECKET,  THOMAS,  was  born  of  English  parents,  in 
London,  in  1117,  where  his  father  Gilbert  was  a  merchant 
He  was  first  educated  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.    When  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  his  manners  and 
talents  recommended  him  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, an  acuquaintanoe  of  bis  father,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  study  civil  law,  first  under  Gratian  at  Bologna,  and 
then  at  Auxerre  in  Bur^ndy.    On  his  return,  his  patron 
gave  him  the  livings  of  Sl  Mary-le-Strand,  and  Otteford 
in  Kent ;  and  sent  him  to  manage  the  business  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  at  the  court  of  Rome.    His  success  in  two 
negociations,  in  restoring  the  legatine  power  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  obtaining  from  the  pope  the  letters  of 
prohibition,  by  which  the  design  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace 
the  son  of  Stephen  was  defeated — recommended  him  power- 
fully both  to  the  archbishop  and  to  King  Henry  II.    Theo- 
bald made  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Be- 
verly, and  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  St  JPaul's ;  and 
Henry  made  him  chancellor  in  1 158,  Becket  being  the  first 
Englishman  after  the  conquest  who  was  appointed  to  any 
high  office.    At  that  time  the  chancellorship  bad  no  sepa- 
rate court  of  judicature  attached  to  it ;  yet  the  place  was 
one  of  great  trust  and  dignity :  the  chancellor  sat  in  the 
courts  of  the  justiciary,  to  seal  royal  grants,  to  take  care  of 
the  royil  chapel,  to  hold  the  custody  of  vacant  baronies  and 
bishopricks,  to  look  af^r  the  exchequer  and  revenue,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  secre- 
taries of  state.    While  performing  these  duties  satisfactorily, 
Becket  conformed  himself  in  dress,  manners,  and  splendour 
to  the  habits  of  a  courtier.     His  table  was  sumptuous ;  his 
retinue  splendid.  To  please  the  military  taste  of  the  king,  he 
accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  into  France ;  headed  his  own 
1200  hone  and  700  knighU ;  took  the  command  of  them  at 
so%*eral  sieges,  and  with  bis  lance  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
a  French  knight  of  distinguished  bravery  and  skill.   About 
this  time  the  king  made  him  the  tutor  of  his  son.    In  1 1 60 
Becket  negodatei  at  Paris,  advanUgeously  for  his  master, 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  France. 

When  be  had  been  little  more  than  four  years  chancellor, 
the  arthlNshop  of  Canterbury  died,  and  the  king,  who  was 
then  in  Normaady,  took  measures  which  almost  compelled 

^  l*?^  *'*^.  *^njy  to  «'^*  Becket  to  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric. Folioi,  buhop  of  London,  alone  opposed  him 
'—"•■' :  the  rest  were  overawed  by  the  threaU  of  the  king. 

Jy  in  deacon's  orders,  he  was  ordained  priest  the    .  ^ 

e  he  was  coosccraled  archbishop,  in  1 16'2|  in  pre- j  communication'^  of  the  English 


senoe  of  Prinea  Henry  and  nuuiy  of  the  nobility.  Hia  first 
step  on  receiving  his  pall  from  Pope  Alexander  III.  wa^  t  ^ 
send  his  resignation  as  chancellor  to  the  king ;  a  bt<M>  :l: 
which  Henry  showed  his  displeasure,  on  his  return  to  ^:.;;- 
land,  bv  receiving  him  coldly,  and  compelling  him  to  re>i;;^L 
his  archdeaconry,  which  he  wished  to  keep. 

Becket  now  changed  his  conduct.  His  biographers  ascru<« 
his  conversion  to  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  oeremoiiy  •  X 
consecration.  The  courtier  changed  into  the  monk;  K.» 
manner  of  life  became  austere;  he  submitted  to  mortifica- 
tions ;  gave  much  away  in  charity,  and  W2shed  the  fee! 
of  the  poor.  In  1163  he  was  received  with  great  d:^ 
tinction  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  and  laid  a  complaint  U.- 
fore  the  assembly,  on  the  usurpations  by  the  laity  of  th? 
rights  and  property  of  the  church  of  England.  On  1ti«  re- 
turn be  prosecuted  the  usurpers,  demanded  the  cust/Ml)  « f 
Rochester  castle  from  the  crown,  claimed  the  hom24|:c  cf 
Earl  Clare  for  the  manor  of  Tunbridge,  and  even  excotz* 
municated  William,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aynsford  in  Ke:ii« 
for  ejecting  by  force  of  arms  a  priest  collated  to  the  rcctcry 
of  that  manor  by  the  archbishop. 

He  soon  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  king.    Henry,  wh-i 
wisbed  to  subject  the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  ci\  •! 
courts  for  murder,  felony,  and  similar  crimes,  endeavoureri, 
in  1164,  to  get  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  to  the  celr- 
brated  Constitutions  qf  Clarendon.    On  Becket's  refu&al 
Henry  took  bis  son  from  under  his  care,  and  the  archbish  .p 
solemnly  swore  he  never  would  complv.    When  the  cot!.- 
pliance  of  several  bishops,  the  threats  of  the  nobles,  and  tie 
interference  of  the  pope,  at  last  compelled  him  to  violaie 
his  oath  and  set  hb  seal  to  these  restrictions,  he  cxpressel 
his  penitence  by  retiring  from  the  court,  and  privately  «.us- 
pendiug  himself  from  officiating  in  the  church,  until  be  ob- 
tained the  absolution  of  bis  holiness.     [See  Clarexdo!*.] 
Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he 
attempted  to  escape  to  France,  upon  which  Henry  sum 
moned  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  in  1165,  and  char^ 
him  with  breaking  his  allegiance.    He  was  sentenced  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  a  penalty  which  was  im- 
mediately commuted  into  a  fine  of  500/.    Next  mommj 
he  was  ordered  to  refund  30 u/.  of  the  rents  which  he  huA 
received  as  warden  of  Eye  and  Berkbamstead,  and  5*  <■*' 
which  he  had  received  from  the  king  before  the  walls  if 
Toulouse.    On  the  third  day  he  was  requested  to  ^*ve  am 
account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bisliopt:<^ 
during  his  chancellorship;  the  balance  due  to  therit>«c 
was  said  to  be  44,000  marks.    Becket  appealed  to  the  pu|« 
in  vain,  and  his  episcopal  brethren  deserted,  abused,  anj 
opposed  him.    Durins  the  trial,  when  many  of  his  retainer^ 
left  him,  he  invited  all  the  beggars  in  the  neighbouHiood  t» 
his  table ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  entered  Uie  parita* 
ment  carrying  the  cross,  to  signify  that  he  had  put  himself 
under  its  protection,  and  refbsed  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  parliament    When  all  went  against  him,  be  escaped 
from  Northampton  by  night,  and  after  lurking  some  bice 
on  the  coast,  embarked  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  on  the  lotk 
of  November,  1164,  and  reached  Gravelines  in  Holland. 
After  several  changes,  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years  at  Fm- 
tigny  in  France. 

On  his  escape  Henry  confiscated  his  revenues,  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  get  him  banished  from  Flanders  and 
France.    The  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  however,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Becket,  though  Henry  sent  a  splendid  em- 
bassy of  bishops  and  nobles  to  advocate  his  cause  at  Hut 
court  of  Rome.    In  an  interview  with  his  holiness,  BcrkH 
resigned  his  see  into  his  hands,  which  was  immediately  iv- 
stoied  to  him.    During  his  retirement  he  occupied  himskf 
in  reUgious  exercises,  but  this  was  not  suflkient  to  ki^ 
bim  employed :  he  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  prriates  of 
England,  telling  them  that  the  pope  had  annulled  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  he  excommunicated  seveta! 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  not  sparing  aome  of 
the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  crown.    Rxaspemted  mx  this. 
Henry  erased  his  name  from  the  liturgy;  bantshed  all 
his  relations  to  the  number  of  400,  binding  them  fay  c«tk 
to  show  themselves  to  their  kinsman ;  (breed  the  Ctstertiaa 
monks  to  turn  him  out  of  the  shelter  they  gave  Ilim,  h% 
threatening  to  seise  their  property  in  England,  and  made  k 
a  criminal  ofience  to  write  or  correspoml  with  bim  in  anr 
way.   Becket,  on  his  part,  wrote  letters  of  severe  vecrimiiu- 
tion  to  the  prelates  of  England ;  and  about  the  beginnni^ 
of  June,  1 1 66,  prepared  Umself  by  religious  riles  Ibr  the  ex- 
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KotaUes.  The  resistance  to  this  measure»  and  the  effiaot  it 
had  in  leading  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  and 
ultimately  to  the  revolution,  belong  to  another  article. 

BEDA,  or  BEDR,  an  English  monk,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  eighth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent fathers  of  the  English  church,  whose  talents  and  vir- 
tues procured  him  the  name  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  was 
Dom,  according  to  some,  about  the  year  672,  after  Malmes- 
bury  8  calculation  in  675,  according  to  Sjrmeon  of  Durham 
in  677,  upon  the  estates  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
two  abbeys  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  at  Wearmouth  and  J  arrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne.  We  have  his  own  authority  that  at  seven  years 
of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Abbot  Benedict,  under  whom  and 
his  successor  Ceolfrid  he  was  carefUUy  educated  for  twelve 
years,  a  favour  which  he  afterwards  repaid  by  writing  their 
lives.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ceolfrid  his  abbot,  was 
ordained  priest,  both  times  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bishop 
of  Hagustald,  or  Hexham,  who  had  been  one  of  his  early 
preceptors.  The  fame  of  Bede  now  reached  even  to  Rome, 
and  Pope  Sergius  made  an  earnest  application  to  Abbot 
Ceolfrid  that  Bede  might  be  sent  to  assist  him  in  the 
promul«[ation  of  certain  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 
hut  Beae,  who  was  attached  to  his  studies,  remained  in  his 
monastery,  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age, 
and  directincr  his  more  particular  attention  to  the  compilar 
tion  of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation, 
the  materials  for  which  he  obtained  partly  fVom  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  presen'ed  in  contemporary  convents, 
and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  fbr  the  introduction 
of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  few 
works  have  supported  their  credit  so  long,  or  been  so 
generally  consulted  as  authentic  sources.  Bede  published 
this  history  about  the  year  734,  when,  as  he  informs  us, 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  but  before  this  he  had 
written  paany  other  books  on  various  subjects,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  he  subjoined  to  his  history.  3y  these  he 
obtained  such  reputation  as  to  be  consulted  by  the  most 
eminent  churchmen  of  his  age,  and  particularly  by  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  himseff  a  very  learned  man. 
To  him  Bede  wrote  an  epistle  which  illustrates  the  state  pf 
the  church  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  last,  and  in- 
deed probably  the  very  last  of  Bede*s  writings.  In  tliis  letter 
he  expresses  himself  with  much  freedom,  both  in  the  advice 
he  gave  to  Egbert,  and  with  respect  to  the  inconveniences 
which  he  foresaw  would  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  re- 
ligious houses,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  church  and  state. 

It  appears  from  this  epistle  that  Bede  was  much  indis- 
posed when  he  wrote  it,  antj  probably  began  tq  fidl  into 
that  declining  state  of  health  from  which  he  never  recoverec). 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  history  (De  GesHs  Begum, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iii.),  and  Symeon  of  Durham  in  his  account  of  the 
church  of  Durham  (lib.  i.  c.  xv.),  chiefly  from  the  relation  of 
one  Cuthbert,  a  fellow  monk,  have  preserved  full  accounts 
of  the  manner  in  which  Bede  died :  whence  we  learn  that 
tlie  last  stage  of  his  distemper  was  an  asthma,  which  he 
supported  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  although  in  much 
weakness  and  pain,  fbr  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  employments  in  the  pao- 
nastery,  but  continued  to  pray,  to  instruct  the  younger 
monks,  and  to  prosecute  the  literary  undertakings  which 
were  still  in  his  hands.    In  the  nights  of  his  sickness,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  had  little  sleep,  he 
sung  hymns  and  praises  to  God ;  and  though  he  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  was  able,  on  a  review  of  his  own 
conduct,  to  declare  seriously  that  he  had  so  lived  as  not 
to  be  aflraid  to  die,  yet  he  did  not  deny  his  apprehensions 
of  death,  and  that  dread  which  is  natural  to  man  at  the  ap- 

firoacb  of  his  dissolution.    He  was  continually  active  to  the 
ast,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works,  one   his 
translation  of  St.  John's  Gosoel  into  the  Saxon  language, 
the  other  some  passages  whicK  he  was  extracting  fi-om  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore.     From  the  monks'  relation  it  appears 
that  the  day  before  his  death  he  jrrew  much  worse,  and  his 
feet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the  night  as  usual,  and 
contmued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted  as  his  amanu- 
ensis, who,  observing  bis  weakness,  said.  •  There  remains 
■  only  one  chapter,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speak.' 
ich  he  ansirered,  •  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen,  dip  it  in 
I,  and  write  m  Att  aa  you  can,'    About  nine  odo<*  J 


he  sent  for  aoine  of  his  brethren,  pyiests  of  the  uooattert. 

to  divide  amongst  them  some  incense  and  other  thinp»  » ' 
little  value,  whioh  he  had  poeserved  in  a  eheat.  Wh  .r 
he  was  speaking,  the  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  f«>r 
him,  said,  *  Master,  there  is  now  but  one  sentence  wuntu^:.'. 
upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon  aAer  t  i.t 
scribe  said,  *  Now  it  is  finished.*  To  which  he  replied,  *  TIj  •. 
hast  said  the  truth,  **consummatum  est.**  Take  up  tv} 
head,  I  wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the  place  where  I  have  htn : 
accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  now  sitting  I  may  yet  i.* 
voke  my  Father.*  Being  thus  sealed,  aeeording  to  t-- 
desire,  upon  the  floor  of  bis  cell,  he  said,  *  Glory  be  to  (''  .• 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Qbost,*  and  as  r  • 
pronounced  the  last  word  he  expired.  Me  died,  accord  i  c 
to  the  best  opinion.  May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact  dftT* 
has  been  contested.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  ehu  rrjt 
of  his  own  monastery  at  Jarrow,  but  long  afterwards  «  &* 
removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  th^  same  eoi&n  or  c).t>: 
with  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  as  appears  by  a  very  untwt  * 
Saxon  poem  on  the  relies  preserved  in  the  oathedral  ** 
Durham,  printed  at  the  end  of  Symeon  of  Durham's  hisioic. 
(Twysden's  Decern  Scripiores,  eel.  32.) 

Malmesbury  says,  *  With  tbjs  man  was  buried  almost  a? 
knowledge  of  history  down  to  eur  times ;  inasmuch  m&  th«<r> 
has  been  no  Englishman  either  emulous  of  his  pursuit*.  <  - 
a  follower  of  his  graces,  who  could  continue  the  threaii  •  r 
his  discourses  now  broken  short.^    ile  complains,  in  an 
tion,  of  the  indolence  and  want  of  learning  of  the  moiik^ 
Bede*B  monastery,  down  even  to  his  own  time,  which  v 
exemplifies  in  the  meanness  of  the  lines  so  (fisgrarc;< 
suffered  to  remain  upon  Bede's  tomb : — 

'  Pretbywr  oic  Be<U  requlescU  cvmo  fepoltiw : 
Dona,  Chritte,  animam  in  ccbIU  piu4ere  per  wnm  ; 
Daqve  Uli  lophUB  dcbrian  foate,  ctii  jam 
Siiapiravit  ovani,  intento  aemper  aoore.' 

*  Here  in  the  flesh  rests  Bede  the  priest;  O  ajp 
His  soul  with  joy  eternally  to  live  : 
And  let  him  quaff,  O  Clinat.  of  wisdom's  stream  : 
This  was  hia  wish,  his  fond,  perpetual  themo.' 

Warton,  in  the  second  dissertation  prefixed  to  hh  f  * : 
volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  has  ju>tly  - 
served  that  Bedes  knowledge,  if  we  consider  his  age"  «  ^ 
extensive  and  profound ;  and  it  is  amazing  in  so  nx\x 
period,  and  dunng  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  thjt  U 
should  have  made  so  successful  a  progress,  and  such  r?;  \ 
improvements  in  scientific  and  philological  studies,  i  \ . 
have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  on  Aifku  ■ ; 
subjects.  It  is  diverting,  he  adds,  to  see  the  FVencfa  cr.i-^ 
censuring  Bede  for  credulity ;  they  might  as  well  ha\e  .-^^ 
cused  him  of  superstition.  There  is  much  perspicaity  a:  . 
facility  in  his  Latin  style,  but  it  is  void  of  elegance,  *.  . 
often  of  purity ;  it  shows  with  what  grace  and  propriety  u  • 
would  have  written  had  his  taste  wen  formed  on  hett.r 
models.  Whoever  looks  for  digestion  of  materials,  5C^> 
Warton,  disposition  of  parts,  apd  accuracy  of  narratiur.  Ir 
this  writcr'9  historical  workSt  expects  what  could  not  ex-: 
at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few  civil  transact!  .r- . 
hut  besides  that  his  history  professedly  considers  eccie^  >- 
tical  affjiirs,  we  should  remember  that  the  building  ,.  j  ; 
church,  the  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonizatit»n  «ji  ^ 
martyr,  and  the  importation  into  England  of  the  shin-Ur.r 
of  an  apostle,  were  necessarily  matters  of  much  mon;  la- 
portance  in  Bede*s  ponception  than  victories  afid  rev^  u- 
tions.  He  is  fond  of  minute  description  ;  but  pariiculant  vi 
are  the  fault,  and  often  the  merit  <^  early  historians. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bede*s  works,  as  we  have  bcfcrc 
observed,  we  have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  EccU*i  j- 
tical  History,  which  contains  all  he  had  written  before  \l< 
year  731.    This  we  find  copied  by  Leland,  who  also  men- 
tions some  other  pieces  he  had  met  with  of  Bede's,  a:  i 
points  out  likewise  several  that  passed  under  Bede's  nan*-, 
though,  in  Inland  s  judgment,  spurious.    (Lei.  de  Srni-: 
Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Oxf.  1709.  torn.  i.  p.  115.)    Bale,  in  the  f  r^i 
edition  of  his  work  on  British  writers  (4 to.  Gippesv.  l  .,v 
fol.  60),  mentions  96  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in  l.  • 
last  edition  (fol.  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  145  tracts  :  ar  : 
declares  at  the  close  of  both  catalogues  that   tlicre  vtTv 
numberless  pieces  besides  of  Be4e's  which  he  had  not  sect. 
Pits  has  enlarged  even  this  catalogue ;  though,  to  dn  \nta 
justice,  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  drauing  u;-. 
the  article  on  Bede,  and  mentions  many  of  the  hbrario  m 
which  these  treatises  are  to  he  found.     The  c^MklogtiM 
given  by  Trittenheim,  or  Trith^mius  {OataL  Sfinpi.  Ec^  i^ 
siast,  4to«  Col.  1531,  fol,  50  b.),  and  Dempster  (si$i. 
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'  iTpon  retiring  from  Oxford  he  took  tip  his  abode  with  a 
friend  in  Shropfthire,  where  he  wrote  a  Work,  entitled  Hif- 
tory  qfUaae  Jenkins^  intended  to  check  drunkenness ;  and 
aeveral  medical  works,  in  which  he  embodied  his  pecaliar 
views  regarding  the  origin  and  treatment  of  several  aiseases. 
The  few  and  fc^le  attempts  which  had,  for  some  years  pre- 
vious, been  made  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  basis  of 
the  humoral  patholo^  as  the  universal  cause  of  diseases, 
served  rather  to  convmce  the  examining  and  reflecting  part 
of  the  profession  of  its  want  of  foundation,  than  to  add  to 
the  number  of  believers  in  it  The  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  different  condition  of  these  fluids  which 
it  demonstrated  to  exist  in  different  states  of  disease,  seemed 
to  furnish  new  ^ts  in  its  favour.  Beddoes,  with  that  zeal 
which  marked  all  his  actions,  stepped  forward  as  its  advocate, 
and  referred  all  diseases  to  the  predominance  or  deficiency 
of  some  elementary  principle.  He  attributed  scurvy  to  an 
abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  consumption  to  an  accumulation 
of  oxygen.  The  remedies  which  he  proposed  for  the  cure 
c^  these  diseases  were  in  conformity  with  these  views ;  and 
be  believed  that  breathing  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
principle  which  was  deficient  would  cure  the  one,  and  with 
a  principle  opposed  to  that  which  predominated  would  cure 
the  other.  Not  only  did  he  write  m  support  of  these  views, 
but  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  testing  them  by  experi- 
ment. At  first  he  thought  of  London  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  his  purpose,  but  ultimately  fixed  on  Bristol  for  the 
aoene  of  his  pneumatic  hospital.  In  1798  a  pneumatic  insti- 
tution was  established,  in  efiectinff  which  object  Dr.  Beddoes 
was  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
one  of  whose  daughters  ne  married  in  1794,  and  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Watt  His  publications  at  this  time  prove  his  activity, 
as  well  as  the  particular  direction  of  his  thoughts.  They 
almost  all  refer  to  peculiar  views  respecting  the  possibility  of 
curing  diseases  by  breathing  a  medicated  atmosphere.  That 
the  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the 
founder  of  this  new  method  is  well  known ;  but  the  under- 
taking was  the  means  of  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Beddoes  by 
Mr.  Gregory  Watt  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend  the  che- 
mical labomtory  connected  with  the  Institution.  The  first 
discoveries  of  this  eminent  chemist  were  given  to  the  world 
in  a  publication  which  came  fh>m  Beddoes*s  Institution : 
Experimental  Etetu/e  on  Heat,  Lfght,  and  the  Combina- 
tiont  of  Lights  by  Humphrey  Davy,  appeared  among  the 
Conirioutiona  to  Medical  and  Phyeicat  Knowledge  from 
the  Weet  of  England,  Bristol,  1799. 

Many  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes  about  this  time  referred 
to  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  in  which  he  always  em- 
braced the  liberal  side  of  the  question. 

His  principal  medical  publications  after  this  date  were : 
a  Popular  Eteay  on  Conefimpiion,  1 779,  containing,  if  we 
except  the  author's  peculiar  doctrines,  many  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  predisposing  causes  and  means  of  preventing 
that  disease ;  Hygeia,  or  K9say»  Moral  ana  Medical, 
Which  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  *  Causes  of  Diseases,*  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  them,  3  vols.  8vo.  1802.  He  also 
wrote  at  an  eariier  date  a  work  on  Demonstrative  Evi- 
dence, 1792.  An  Essay  on  Fever  was  written  in  180  7, 
with  many  others  of  less  note,  which  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish in  rapid  succession  till  1808,  when,  in  consequence  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart  he  died  in  December  of  that 
year,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  and  friend,  Dr.  Stock, 

as  an  extremely  amiable  man,  who  had  only  truth  for  his    „ ^,  ^ w-v« 

object  and  the  good  of  his  fel low-creatures  as  the  end  of  all  I  ministerial  labours ;  employTng  himself  a^  ihesa^eumti". 


tion,  ia  the  taknii  bf  whkii 
stmcted.* 
(See  Stock's  Life  <^  Beddoee^  one  vol.  4tQk  Lond.  1S10.> 
BEDB-HOUSB,  a  term  used  for  an  alma-hoiiee«  Hence 
bede-man,  or  beid-man,  a  peraon  who  reaidea  in  a  bede^ 
house,  or  is  supported  fhom  the  funds  appropriated  Ibr  tc^ 
purpose.  In  the  Statietieal  Aeeomut  of  ScoUand^  %ol.  xi.^ 
p.  412,  parish  of  Rathven  in  Banffshire,  it  ia  aaad — *  Tbcie 
is  a  bede-house  still  in  being,  though  in  bad  repair ;  and  s*& 
bede-men  on  the  establishment,  but  none  of  them  11%  e  .^ 
the  house.*  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  tli«A 
term  is  used  to  denote  that  daas  of  paupers  who  eqjoy  iLe 
royal  bounty. 

BEDELL.  WILUAM,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Irelabi 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  cvu- 
tury;  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  waa  born  la 
the  year  1570,  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex.  He  waa  inau«r«* 
lated  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Mau  *.. 
12, 1584,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cliaii* 
deiton,  for  many  years  the  head  of  that  house.  He  futt^u^ 
early  into  holy  oraers,  which  he  received  from  the  suffnmraa 
bishop  of  Colchester.  In  1 593  he  waa  chosen  fellow  of  l.:s 
college,  and  in  1599  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 
He  then  removed  from  the  University  to  St.  Edmund^bury 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  a  chureh,  to  the  duties  of  «h.cii 
he  assiduously  attended  for  a  few  years,  till  an  opporttiLi:^ 
offered  for  his  going  as  cha|^ain  lo  Sir  Henry  A^ottun,  tne 
English  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice,  about  the  \ear 
1604.  While  he  resided  in  that  city  he  became  intimate.) 
acquainted  with  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  who  took  him  into  Its 
confidence,  and  taught  him  the  Italian  langua^,  of  wbi.t 
Bedell  becwme  so  perfect  a  master,  that  he  translated  tiju 
that  tongue  the  Eiig:lish  *  Common  Prayer  Book,*  which  u  ^ 
extremely  well  received  by  many  of  the  clergy  there,  c>pe- 
cially  by  the  seven  divines  who  were  appointed  by  tlie  iL- 

fubhc  to  preach  against  the  pope,  during  the  time  of  tie 
nterdict.  and  which  they  intended  to  have  taken  for  tii? 
model  had  they  broken  absolutely  with  Rome,  whirh  «^ 
what  they  sincerely  desired.  In  return  for  the  favours  ht 
received  from  Father  Paul,  Mr.  Bedell  drew  up  an  Engh^h 
Grammar  for  his  use,  and  in  many  other  respects  as«:»te^ 
him  in  his  studies.  He  continued  eight  years  in  VeQi.v. 
during  which  time  he  not  only  studied  the  Hebrew  ka- 
guage,  but  entered  deeply  into  rabbinical  learning,  uud^r 
Rabbi  Leo.  He  made  acquaintance  also  with  the  celebradii 
Antonio  de  Dominis,  arohbishop  of  Spalatro,  who  vas  ^ 
pleased  with  his  conversation  as  to  give  him  his  thorx.^'h 
confidence,  and  showed  him  his  famous  book.  Ih  ix:- 
publico  Eccleeiastica,  which  was  afterwards  printed  a; 
London.  Bedell  corrected  many  misapplications  of  K:r-^^ 
ture,  and  quotations  from  the  fathers  in  that  work,  and  ?  z^ 
highly  valued  bv  De  Dominis,  who  even  accompanied  h;:i 
to  England.  At  Bedell's  departure  from  Venice,  Fat..  - 
Paul  expressed  a  deep  concern,  and  said  that  both  he  a-.  1 
many  others  would  have  come  over  with  him  to  En^lan  I  .i 
it  had  been  in  their  power ;  but  that  he  might  never  tie  Tx- 
gotten  by  him,  he  gave  him  his  picture,  with  a  Re^:  r 
Bible  without  points,  a  little  Hebrew  Psalter,  in  wh:c!i  h« 
wrote  some  st^ntenccs  expressive  of  his  esteem,  tlie  SiS  «f 
his  History  (f  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Listorir^  f 
the  Interdict  and  Inquiiiition ;  together  with  the  ori(rr.L'a 
of  the  Letters  which  Father  Paul  had  received  weekly  ir  u 
Rome,  during  the  contests  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  efficacy  of  grace. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Bedell  retired  imme^liut.  \^ 
to  his  charge  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  he  continued  h:^ 


bis  efforts.  He  was  extremelv  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he 
ODdertook :  but  the  ardour  of  bis  imagination,  and  the  ten- 
drricy  to  hasty  generalisation  which  characterized  his  mind, 
prt^euUid  him  from  examining  carefully  his  data,  or  forming 
the  n^M  correct  eonelnsions.  A  passage  in  his  Essay 
m  ypvtr,  in  which  be  condemns  the  hasty  views  of  other 
wrtwr*.  afid  the  unsuocessftd  practice  ibanded  on  them, 
gi«e»  the  troest  ebaraeler  of  his  own  labours  and  writings. 
*  If  thM«  ») •terns,'  says  be,'  ba%'e  superseded  the  investiga- 
tion of  pbrii^rtuMia  such  as,  when  once  ascertained,  strike 
t™*  •*"•*•  *•>  pvwerfoily  lo  leave  the  judgment  in  suspense; 
if  they  have  potvmiibd  tts  from  analysing  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  theienberMiuMram;  if  they  have  tempted  ingenuity 
waste  itself  upon  the  twtftwk  *A  eurreriirig  imaginary  de- 
ns from  tlie  sUndard  sute  ciT  h^sltli ;  we  may  surely 


translating  into  Latin  the  Histories  qf  the  Interdict  or* : 

Inquisition,  and  the  two  last  books  of  the  History  f>f  :^^ 

Council  qf  Trent^  Sir  Adam  Newton  having  translated  th* 

two  first.    At  this  time  he  mixed  so  little  with  the  x^otA 

that  he  was  almost  totally  forgotten.    So  little,  indeed,  v.«« 

he  remembered  that  some  years  alter,  when  Uie  oelebratc«l 

Diodati  of  Geneva  came  over  into  England,  he  oouU  j\.<. 

though  acquainted  with  many  of  the  clergy,  hear  of  Mr. 

Bedell.    Diodati  was  greatly  amazed  that  so  eztraordinirf 

a  man,  who  was  so  much  admired  at  Venice  bj  the  l>e»c 

judges  of  merit,  should  not  be  known  in  his  own  country  . 

and  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  him  ont,  when.  *L> 

their  no  small  joy,  they  accidentally  met  ouch  other  in  tht? 

streets  of  London.    Upon  this  occasion  Diodati  presents* 

»_ ,        -^_  , /     his   friend  to  Morton,  the  learned  bishop  of  JXtrham. 

Lbem  by,  aAar  giving  a  sMMeoi  gf  ragrstful  adminp  |  and  told  him  how  highly  he  had  been  valued  hy  Pathee 
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Uifaop  mitmSM&M  te  SMratttrat  to  thetfL  It  was  re- 
liMR'kEblb  tibat  nide  and  barbatmu  at  the  Irish  wete,  they 
gave  them  no  diiituifaaaoe  in  the  performanee  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  often  told  the  bishop  they  had  no  qaanel  with 
him*  bat  that  the  sole  cause  of  tiieir  confining  him  was  his 
being  an  Englishman.  After  being  kept  in  this  manner 
for  three  Weeks,  the  bishop,  his  two  «ms  and  Mr.  Clogy, 
were  exohaaged  for  two  of  the  O lionrke^s;  but  though  it 
was  agreed  that  thby  should  be  safely  condufeted  to  Dublin, 
the  rebels  weald  never  suffer  them  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
country,  but  sent  them  to  tiie  house  of  dne  Dennii  Sheridaui 
an  Irish  minister  and  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion^  to 
which  he  steadily  adhered  and  relieved  many  who  tied  to 
him  for  protection.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Irish  sufibred 
htm  to  live  quietly  amongst  them  on  account  of  the  great 
family  from  whidi  he  was  descended.  While  Bishop  Be* 
dell  remained  there,  and  ei^oyed  some  degree  of  health,  he 
every  Sunday  read  the  prayers  and  lessons,  and  preached 
himself.  The  last  Sunday  he  officiated  Was  the  dOth  of 
January,  and  the  day  following  he  was  taken  ill.  On  the 
second  day  it  appeared  his  disease  was  an  ague,  and  on  the 
fourth,  apprehending  a  speedy  change,  he  called  for  his 
sons  and  his  sons*  wives,  spoke  to  them  a  considerable  time, 
gave  them  much  spiritual  advice,  and  blessed  them.  Bishop 
Burnet  (pp.  210,  216)  has  detailed  his  conversation  with 
them.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1 64 1-2,  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  seventy- first  year  of  his  age,  his  death  being  chiefly 
occasioned  by  his  late  imprisonment  and  the  weight  of  sor- 
row which  lay  upon  his  mind. 

As  his  body  could  not  be  buried  as  he  had  desired,  with- 
out the  new  intruding  bishop's  leave,  Mr.  Clogy  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  went  to  ask  it.  Thev  found  the  bishop  in  a  state  of 
gross  intoxication » and  d  sad  change  in  the  house ;  but  after  a 
litllc  hesitation  leave  Was  granted,  and  on  the  9th  Februaryi 
1641-2,  Bishop  Bedell  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  own 
direction,  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmore  close  to  his  wife's 
coffin.  The  rebels  gathered  their  forces  to  pay  honour  to  the 
fUneral,  and  Would  hAve  suffered  Mr.  Clogy  to  bury  the  bishop 
according  to  the  office  prescribed  by  the  church,  but  it  waft 
feared  the  rabble  might  be  provoked  by  it,  and  it  was  passed 
over ;  the  Irish,  however,  discharged  a  volley  of  shot  at  the 
interment,  and  cried  otlt  in  Latin,  '  Requiescat  in  pace  ulti- 
mus  Anglorum  :*  for,  says  Burnet,  (hey  had  often  said  that 
as  they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  he 
should  be  the  last  who  should  be  left  among  them.  Ed- 
mund Farilly,  a  popish  priest,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at 
his  interment,  *  O  sit  animamea  cum  Bedello.*  His  epitaph, 
as  ordered  by  himself,  was  simply  *Depositum  Gulielmi 
quondam  episcopi  Kilmorensis.' 

The  public  character  of  Bishop  Bedell  did  honour  to  his 
hi$;h  oflice  in  the  church,  and  his  private  life  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  actions 
were  such  as  rendered  him  beloved  and  esteemed  while  he 
lived,  and  cannot  but  secure  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
memory.  The  country^  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
required  such  examples,  and  the  respect  paid  him  by  the 
Irish  sufficiently  showed  what  might  have  been  done 
among  them  if  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  had  been  such  as  he  was. 

TAe  Books  qf  the  Old  Testament,  translateil  by  the  care 
and  diligence  of  Bishop  Bedell  into  Irish,  were  first  pub- 
lished, 4to.  London.  1685,  with  O'Dornhnuill's  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  4to.  London,  1681,  appended:  both 
were  again  printed  in  the  Irish  character,  12nio.  1690. 
0'IX>mhnuiU,  pronounced  ODonncll,  is  the  true  Irish  name 
of  William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  mentioned  above  : 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  Grst  published 
in  Dublin  in  1602.    (See  Jonrnal  qf  Education^  No.  XI.) 

Sonie  original  letters  qf  Bishop  Bedell  concerning  ine 
steps  taken  toward  a  r^orrhation  of  religion  dt  J  enice 
upon  occiuion  of  the  quarrel  between  that  State  and  the 
Pope  Paul  V,  were  printed  12nio.  Dublin,  1742.  They  were 
found  among  Arohbishop  Usher*s  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  CoUeo^e  there. « 

(See  Bishop  Burnets  Life  of  Bedell^  Bvo.  London,  1685 ; 
Bioar.  Britannica,  edit.  1747,  vol.  i.  pp.  658,  664  ;  Charac- 
ter of  Bishop  Bedell  at  the  end  of  Certain  Discourses  by 
Nich.  Barnard,  D.D.,  8vo.  London,  1659.) 

BEDKSM  AN,  or  BEEDMAN,  ttom  bede.  a  prayer,  and 
that  fn>m  the  Anglo-Saxon  oiT>-aii,  to  prav,  was  a  common 
niude  of  signature  in  the  tinie  of  Henry  Vllt.  at  the  end  of 
letters;  as  of  a  prayer- man,  or  one  who  pra\ed  for  another. 
Sir  Thomas  More»  in  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ordinarily 


styles  bimftelf  *  Your  humble  mrator  ted  most  boimfleti  beed* 
man,  Thomas  More.*  (See  BUis's  Orig,  Letiwn  iHisttr.  ^^ 
BngUsh  Hist,  fint  set.  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  20<^.  tO*2,  ^03,  eo«, 
206i  210,  SI  1.)  Margaiiet  Bryan,  the  governess  of  tbe  Ls.'^t 
Elitabetht  writing  to  Lord  Cremwell,  signs  herself  tn  tne 
same  manner, '  Your  dayly  Imie-mmuau"  {iM.  second  ser. 
v<^.  it  p.  82.) 

It  was  not  out  of  use  In  Shakspearfe's  time,  who  tti  ibm 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  act  i.  scene  u  rtiye*— 

*  Fot  I  wfll  be  thy  besdiman,  Valeattttb.' 

Valentine  answers — 


*  And  on  a  10Te>book  ptay  for  my  •uc4 

BEDFORD,  a  borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Bedford- 
shire, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  n 
navigable  to  the  German  OceaU.  Bedford  ii  forty-etirbt 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  Camden  states  the  town 
to  be  of  high  antiquity ;  but  doubts  if  it  was  the  Lacto- 
dorum  of  Antoninus,  as  sotae  affirm,  for  it  does  not  stand 
on  a  Roman  road,  nor  had  Roman  coins  ever  been  found 
there.  Nevertheless  the  plough  turns  up  many  coins  m 
various  parts  of  the  county*  and  the  vicini^  of  Sheffbnl  in 
particular  has  been  remarkably  productive  in  Roman  p^^t* 
tery,  glass,  and  bronze.  Camden  proceeds  to  state  xY  jt 
he  had  read  that  the  British  name  of  the  place  was  Ltf- 
widur,  or  Lattidur;  but  he  regards  the  latter  ms  a  tn:  «- 
lationofthe  English  name — *Lettuy,  in  British,  sign;*>- 
ing  public  inns,  and  Lettidur,  inns  on  a  river,  as  B*  • . 
fora,  in  English,  beds  and  inns  at  a  ford.*  This  act\>u:.; 
is  not  Very  s&tisfactoty.  (See  Gentleman's  Magazir*, 
1794,  for  a  quotation  bearing  on  this  point  from  a  «  rx 
called  England  Illustrated.)  It  is  generally  suppo^»  I. 
however,  that  the  town  is  the  Bedicanford  of  the  S-2.t  >n 
Chronicle.  This  signifies  •  a  fortress  on  a  river,'  a  (^  - 
signation  of  which  the  present  name  seems  a  corrupt  .n. 
Bedford  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  .:i 
between  the  Saxon  Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afU-rwar .? 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  t-e 
Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the  latter  iu  \vi*. 
Mention  id  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the  $oi  tn 
side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder;  but  it  would  bri-m  u 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  tnati  • 
quate  defence,  for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  bar^  .> 
was  given  by  WiUiam  Rufus,  thought  it  necessary  to  bu  ; 
adjoining  to  the  town,  a  very  strong  castle,  which  was  •^.r 
rounded  by  a  vast  entrenchment  of  earth,  as  well  as  a  It •  tv 
and  thick  wall.  *  While  this  castle  stood,'  says  Camdi  i, 
'  there  was  no  storm  ot  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  ;:.' 
In  1137  it  sustained  a  siege  against  King  Stephen  and  r  :-> 
army  ;  but  accounts  vary  exceedingly  both  as  to  who  «r:«.> 
the  defenders  and  what  was  their  fate.  Camden,  wubi.t 
entering  into  particulars,  says  that  Stephen  took  the  f  :*- 
ress,  with  great  slaughter;  but  Dugdale,  who  gives  det.vi<» 
and  quotes  an tient  authorities,  says  that  tile  king  obtainci  :i 
by  surren<ler,  and  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  garn-  r . 
In  1216,  William  de  Beauchamp,  being  then  posses^ci  .. 
tho  barony  of  Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  ban  'tv 
and  received  them  as  frienas  into  the  castle,  which  ti.  .* 
were  advancing  to  besiege.  When,  however,  Kini;  J»...n 
sent  his  favourite,  Faukes  de  Brent,  to  summon  the  cattle, 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  within  a  few  days,  and  tho  k\i^ 
fr«ive  it  to  him,  with  the  barony,  for  his  services.  Faukv-, 
haring  repaired  and  greatly  strengthened  his  casile,  i  r 
whicli  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  down  the  oolle^i  i*? 
chui-ch  of  St.  Paul's,  presumed  so  far  upon  its  impregna: ..' 
character  as  to  set  all  law  and  authority  at  defiance.  II. 4 
outrages  and  depredations  on  his  less  powerful  ueii;hboLir> 
were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224,  Martin  Patershul.  Th->iua> 
de  Moulton,  and  Henry  Braybrooke,  the  king's  justices  lUix- 
rant,  then  sitting  at  Dunstaple,  felt  it  their  duty  i^j  take 
cognizance  of  his  proceedings,  and  fined  him  in  the  sun.  uf 
three  thousand  pounds.  Faukes,  being  greatly  pfovokcii  »*. 
this,  sent  his  brother  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers  t.^ 
seize  the  judges  and  bring  them  prisoners  to  Bedford.  Th.  v 
had  timely  notice  of  his  intention,  and  two  of  them  escap«.'-i ; 
but  Braybrooke  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  castle,  xtln  n: 
he  was  shamefully  treated.  The  king  (Henry  III.K  bens;: 
highly  incensed  at  tliis  and  the  other  outrageous  conduct  o{ 
De  Brent,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment*  He 
therefore  marched  to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by  Stept^cu 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  principal  poen^ 
of  the  realm.  On  this  occasion  the  Church  was  so  piit>voLtfd 
by  Faukes's  sacrilege,  that  the  prelates  and  abboU  grantei 
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WhobeqiUtttlMd  tiMm  a  ihiUinff  eaek  weekly,  pajable  out  of 
tfie  great  tithes  of  St.  PauFs.  Tfae  ooanty  poueaeef  a  spaeiotts 
lunatic  aeylum  in  St,  Maiy*s  parieb.  capable  of  acoommo- 
di^ing  sixty-eix  patients.  It  was  opened  in  1 812,  being  the 
first  county  institution  of  the  kind  erected  under  the  act  of 
parliament  to  that  eifeet.  Private  patients  pay  from  one  to 
three  guineas  per  week ;  and  paupers  from  nme  to  twelve 
shilUngs,  the  oeficiency  being  made  up  from  the  funds  of 
the  county  treasury.  An  unusual  degree  of  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  the  unfortunate  inmates  through  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent 

The  general  infirmary  is  also  a  noble  building,  situated, 
like  the  former,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  town.  It 
was  erected  in  1803,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Sa- 
muel Whitbread,  Esq.  It  was  originally  intended  for  fifty 
patients,  but  has  since  been  enlarged,  and  continues  to  be 
supported  by  subscription.  The  Marquess  of  Tavistock, 
after  a  contested  election  Hot  the  countv,  in  which  he  reftised 
to  expend  a  sbilline,  gave  towards  enlarging  the  infirmary, 
the  sum  (2000/.)  which  would  probably  have  been  expended 
in  treating  the  electors.  In  cases  of  need,  the  surrounding 
counties  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution. A  charity  school  for  twenty  children  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Cuthbert,  was  founded  before 
1737,  b^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leith  and  others.  Bedford  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  indebted  for  its  charities  to  Sir  William  Harpur, 
alderman  of  London,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL, 
founded  a  firee-school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  town,  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donor 
conveyed,  to  the  corporation  thirteen  acres  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom  (London),  for  the  support 
of  this  school,  and  for  portioning  poor  maidens  of  the  town ; 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  m  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
land  having  been  let  on  building  leases.  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  Harpur  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  Bedford  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street, 
and  some  smaller  streets,  were  built  upon  it;  and  thus 
the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value  from  below  1 50/. 
a  year  to  upwards  of  13,500/.  which  was  its  amount  in  1833. 
A  property  thus  greatly  increased  in  value  has  several 
times  required  the  interposition  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
its  distribution.  It  at  present  supports  a  grammar-school, 
containing  about  eighty  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  as 
many  private  boarders;  a  commercial  school,  containing 
100  to  150  boys ;  and  a  national-school,  containing  350  boys : 
in  the  latter  1 70  girls  are  received  on  half-holidays ;  a  re- 

Silar  girls*  school,  and  an  infant  school  are  about  to  be  added, 
e&ides  which,  the  girls  in  the  hospital  for  poor  children, 
another  branch  of  the  charity,  are  taught  household  duties, 
needle-work,  reading  and  writing, by  the  mistress.  In  these 
schools  provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  all  resident  parishioners  of  the  five  parishes  of 
the  town  of  Bedford.  Books,  &c.,  are  gratuitouslv  sup- 
plied. About  twenty -five  boys  in  the  national-school  are 
clothed  from  a  fund  left  by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 
A  new  buildine,  for  the  English  and  national  schools,  con- 
taining large  school-rooms,  a  blue-coat  hospital,  for  the  Iraard 
and  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  commitlee-room, 
clerk's  house,  &c.,  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture,  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity. 

Part  of  the  income  from  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity  is  also 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  alms-houses,  to  the  portioning 
young  women  in  marriage,  and  to  other  benevolent  objects. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  income  is  distributed  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  a<!count  given  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  from 
October  1833,  to  October  1834  :— 

By  Schools,  vis.  £     ,,     rf. 

Grammar        .         .  .     1581  15     5 

English       .         .         .  673     7     1 

Preparatory,  commercial  .       105  14  11 

NaUonal      .         .         ,  269     9  10 


»9 
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Exhibitions  •         •         ,         , 

Marriage  portions      .         .         , 
Hospital  for  children     . 
Apprentices  at  binding 

•V         ft    at  half  time  .         • 
Donations  on  going  out  to  service    . 
„       to  apprentices  after  service 

Carried  forward     • 


263'> 

7 

3 

640 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

670 

16 

0 

712 

10 

0 

623 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

290 

0 

0 

Brought  forward    .      •    £6,150  13 

3 

Almshouses     .        •        •        • 

2208  18 

6 

Distributed  to  the  poor          • 

500     0 

• 

Salaries  •         •        •        •        • 

580     0 

0 

Repairs,  flttmgs,  and  furniture  for 

new  hospital 

555  19 

8 

New  schools  and  other  buildings 

4156     2 

6 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &  stamps 

47     3 

6 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous 

630     9 

10 

Law  expenses      .        ,        •        • 

869  17 

6 

lietting  estates,  &»•  • 

664     8 

2 

6,150  13    3 


16.363  12  11 

The  grammar-school  now  contains  76  town  bojra,  mnd  bi9 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  throu|^  the 
exertions  of  the  present  head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brereton. 
whose  salary  is  250/.  per  annum,  with  a  house  tax  free, 
coals  and  candles,  together  with  five  guineas  from  each 
town  boy  (paid  out  of  the  school  fund),  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  boarders,  at  present  (1835)  amounting  to  70.  The 
second  master  has  a  salary  of  140/.,  and  four  guineas  with 
every  town  boy  on  the  foundation,  with  a  house,  &e.,  as 
above.  A  third  master  has  this  year  been  added,  with  s 
salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  The  mathematica]  master  has 
a  salary  of  100/.,  and  three  guineas  with  every  town  bov 
learning  mathematics.  The  salary  of  the  writing  master  u 
80/.  per  annum.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  0)]le£rp. 
Oxford,  are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master 
and  second  master.  The  exhibitions  are  eight  in  number, 
of  the  value  of  80/.  per  annum  each ;  and  are  designed  for 
boys  educated  in  the  school  to  assist  them  in  oompletin? 
their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Six  of 
the  exhibitions  are  holden  exclusively  by  town  boys ;  but 
the  examiners  from  New  College  are  at  liberty,  as  tbrr 
see  fit,  to  bestow  the  other  two  on  the  most  deserving  of 
boarders. 

(Gough's  Camden  9  Britannia ;  Lysons's  Ma^a  Britan- 
nia ;  Grose's  Antiquities ;  Bray  ley  and  Britton's  Beaut  t^ 
of  England  and  Wales;  Rickman*s  Essay  on  Gothtc 
Architecture;  Boundary  Reports;  Accounts  of  ike  B-U 
ford  Charitujor  1834 ;  Reports  on  Charities;  Cammumica- 
tions/rom  Bedford^  ^c.) 

BEDFORD,  DUKE  OF.  Regent  of  France.  Jchn 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  son  of  Hen i 
IV.  and  Mary  Bohun,  dauj^hter  of  the  Earl  of  Herefunl. 
He  was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  his  father,  Ortobor 
1399,  'by  bathing  and  other  sacred  ceremonies,*  beiiif;  it 
the  time  not  quite  ten  years  old.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  brochrr, 
Henry  V.,  '  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  Common^.' 
{Rolls  of  Parliament^  quoted  in  Hallam's  3ftcti/tf  ^^^,v.»l. 
iii.  p.  193.)  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  vas 
governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish Marshes ;  and  during  his  brother's  absence  in  Franc«, 
he  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
England. 

Henry  V.  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  1422,  at  the  earif 
age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  an  infant  successor  onlr 
nine  months  old,  with  the  disputed  honour  of  kinsr  'f 
France  as  a  portion  of  his  inheritance.  On  his  death-bed 
he  expressed  his  earnest  desire,  that  Bedford  should '  fake  up 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  France  *  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,~leaving  the  less  difficult  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  at  home  to  the  conduct  of  his  youn^ivr 
brother  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  Protector,  'in  \o\^ 
of  martial  glory,  and  in  military  talents,  the  Duke  of  Boil- 
ford  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  deceased  hero.  He 
was,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  considered,  says  Rapin.  in  ^ 
portrait,  which  though  highly  coloured,  has  been  implicit! v 
adopted  by  Hume,  to  be  the  '  most  accomplished  priurt:  ;n 
Europe.  Wise,  judicious,  of  great  valour,  solidity,  and  pe- 
netration, master  of  his  passions,  and  of  a  genius  aupen.^ 
to  all  employed  by  him;  he  seemed  born  for  a  thron^. 
though  Providence  had  ranked  him  among  subjects.  To  ili 
these  equalities  he  added  a  majestic  stateliness,  which  ho- 
came  his  birth  and  high  rank  in  Franco  and  England.  But 
this  he  never  carried  beyond  what  was  necessar}*  to  c*».i.- 
mand  a  due  respect  and  regard  for  his  person  and  autbufit>. 
To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  word,  he  was  perfocllv  l.^c 
the  late  king  his  brother,  and  in  all  his  actions  took  hiiu 
for  his  pattern.*  No  greater  proof,  indeed,  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  need 
be  given,  than  tlie  circumstance  that  the  Lonls  and  Com 
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Deace,  who,  were  lie  alive,  would  make  the  boldest  of  ti9 
tremble.    I  rather  wish  a  more  stately  monument  were 

raised  to  his  honour."  *  -   t  i.       * 

Like  most  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  John  of 

Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  a  patron  of  literature.    He 

furchased  and  transported  to  London  the  Royal  Librair  of 
»aris,  which  Charles  V.  had  increased  to  •  nine  hundred 
volumes;*  and  his  brother  Gloucester  presented  600  books 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  120  of  which  cost  £1000. 
(Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  iii..  p.  582.)  Gloucester  indeed  was 
the  English  Maecenas  of  his  time,  a  circumstance  which, 
no  doubt,  influenced  Shakapeare  in  painting  him  as  the 
•  Good  Duke  Humphrey,'  and  in  blackening  the  character 

of  his  rival  BeaufDrt.  .,»,..  • .  v  . 

(Monstrelet's  Chronicler,  and  Rapm  s  Historf,  which  li 
particularly  ftiU  and  accurate  with  regard  to  the  transac- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  the  Lancasterian  princes,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  for  the  public  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.    Dugdale's  Baronage  also  points  tto  several  events 

in  his  career.) 

BEDFORD  LEVEL.  This  district  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  large  tract  of  flat  land,  extending  into  the 
six  counties  of  Northampton,  Hnnttfegdon,  Cambridge, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  German  Ocean,  and  bn  all  other  sides  by  high 
lands,  which  encompass  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Its 
length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Milton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  sixty  miles,  and  its  breadth  flnom  Peter- 
borough in  Northamptonshire,  to  Brandon  tn  Suflblk,  is 
nearly  fortv  miles.  The  tract  thus  described,  includes  that 
part  of  the  south-east  division  of  Lincolnshire  called  Hoi* 
land,  which  consists  of  flat,  low,  marshy  land,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  fkr  as 
Tydd-St-Giles ;  its  length  thence  to  Milton,  on  the  south,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles.  The  boundary  line  is  irregular; 
its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon  to  Peterborough, 
may  be  traced  by  Mildenhall  to  a  short  distance  north  of 
Newmarket,  then  by  Milton  In  Cambridgeshire,  to  Barith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  Ramsey,  Woodwalton, 
and  Yaxley,  in  the  latter  county.  Retnrning  from  Peteiv 
borough  to  Brandon,  on  the  north,  the  boundary  line  runs 
by  Peakirk,  six  miles  north  of  Peterborough,  Crowland, 
Whaplode  Drove  Chapeh7,  Parson  Drove,  Guy  him,  Salter's 
Lode  on  the  Ouso,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Lynn,  and 
thence  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distin- 
guished as  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levels. 
The  North  Level  lies  between  the  rivers  Welland  and 
Nene ;  the  Middle  Level  between  the  Nene  and  the  Old 
Bedford  Rivers;  and  the  South  Level  extends  firom  the 
Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Feltwell,  and  Mildenhall. 
The  area  of  these  marshes  has  been  variously  stated. 
Among  the  authors  who  originally  wrote  on  the  subject, 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  calls  it  300,000  acres.  Colonel  Dodson  and 
others  estimate  it  at  400,000;  an  actual  survey  made  in 
16 ('5,  and  given  in  to  Government  upon  oath,  states  it  to  be 
307,442  acres ;  but  according  to  the  Lysons,  subsequent  sur- 
veys have  shown  it  to  be  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that 
runs  into  Northamptonshire,  extends  between  Peterborough 
and  Crowland,  and  contains  between  8000  and  9000  acres. 
One-seventh  part  of  the  Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The 
whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms  the  north  division  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  a  few  parishes  in  the  same  county, 
which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  in  the  Level. 
Norfolk  contains  63,000,  and  Suffolk  30,000  acres  of  the 
Level ;  the  remainder  is  in  the  south-east  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  has,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  once  a  forest,  and  that  it  then 
became  a  stagnant  morass.  It  is  now,  through  human 
industry,  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  fertile  corn-fields. 
From  facts  which  will  be  stated  further  on,  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt  that  this  country  was  once  dry  land,  at  a  level  much 
below  the  present  surface;  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  inva-^ion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
consisted  of  one  of  those  great  forests  to  which  the  Britons 
fled  for  shelter  against  their  invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy  these  strong  holds  of 
*he  natives,  who  were  oompeUed  by  their  conquerors  to  dear 


the  woodsy  and  omliaiik  Ifae  fens.  (Tacit  4frle^  31  •>  The 
Emperor  8everua»  in  tbe  beginniBg  of  the  Siiid  eentuty  oi 
our  era,  eauaed  roadi  to  be  made  throiig:h  these  marabea. 
One  di  these  roads,  S5  milee  in  length,  extended  from  F«r- 
terborough  to  Denver  in  Norfolk;  it  was  60  feet  wide,  ai.d 
composed  of  gravel  tinee  feet  deep«  This  caniewaj  is  n*jw 
covered  with  soil  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thiekneae.  H  enry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  tweln^ 
century,  deaeribei  tins  fenny  eonntry  as  being  *Tvrr 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  many  ri  vert 
which  run  thrcragh,  diversiBed  with  many  large  and  smo.; 
lakes,  and  adorned  witii  many  woods  and  ialsnda.*  Wilir&rj 
of  Malmesbttry,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  deecnU*ti 
the  Lordship  of  Thomey  as  abounding  in  lofty  txees,  fru.t- 
M  vines,  and  productive  ortfaards,  and  having  no  W8»'^ 
land  in  any  part  He  also  expreased  great  admiration  .f 
the  works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  *  What  shall  1 
say,*  he  writes,  '  of  the  beautifol  buildings  which  it  ts  to 
wonderfiil  to  see  the  ground  amidst  those  teia  te  hear  ?* 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  oentary,  the  waters  usaaUy  flowed 
in  their  natural  ehannels,  and  the  sunounding  eountry  vu 
either  under  tillage  or  in  pasturage. 

Accosding  to  Dugdale,  historians  who  were  eontmnporarr 
with  the  event,  have  recorded,  that  in  1S36,  on  the  nkorrt'W 
after  Martinmas  day,  and  for  the  apaoe  of  eight  days  sfttT. 
the  wind  raged  so  violenUt,  that  the  sea  mse  moch  hieh^r 
than  usual,  broke  in  at  Wisbeaeh,  and  other  places  of  ihe 
district,  so  that  many  people  and  cattle,  together  s.t.h 
numerous  small  eraft,  were  destroyed,  and  the  survinnc 
inhabitants  reduced  to  great  distress.  After  an  inteml .  f 
seventeen  years,  a  similar  accident  ceeufitwi,  and  an  this 
occasion  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king,  requiring  tbe 
inhabitants  to  repair  the  banks.  This  Work  appMtm  t.> 
have  been  ineHictently  performed,  for  within  a  fow  y^tn 
the  sea>banks  wete  again  destroyed.  Subseqnent  emUahik- 
ments  were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  i«r 
for  the  benefit  of  one  part  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  reign  of  JEDdward  I., 
when  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  diverted  t!v* 
course  of  the  Nene,  and  obstructed  the  navigattoti,  in  or\l«r 
that  he  might  drain  his  own  manor  of  ColdteLni.  Mat  > 
years  afterwards  the  bishop's  representatites  were  compel- <{ 
10  destroy  the  dams  which  he  had  eonstructed  to  the  in«'jr> 
of  others.  From  this,  and  other  causes,  the  waters  trrta 
the  uplands  were  prevented  from  discharging  them^rhc-^ 
into  the  sea,  and  this  extent  of  land  was  at  length  r«ityrt>i 
to  the  state  of  a  morass.  For  a  }tmg  period  the  grrat'^ 
|>art  of  the  district  was  composed  of  an  unhealthy  stapr  \- 
tion  of  putrid  and  muddy  waters,  which  ia  some  pl^.^^-t 
stood  fVom  ten  to  twenty  fbet  deep.  In  tiiose  few  pir;*. 
where  the  earth  was  hot  eoveied  With  water,  it  was  sp«>r..t 
and  boggy.  The  inhabitant^  of  the  F^ns,  and  the  t<mr< 
in  their  neighbourhood,  eould  only  have  oomtnuiucat:  ;• 
by  means  of  boats,  and  this  with  some  diffienlty  at  n 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  slime  with  wfai<  :i 
the  ground  was  covered.  In  the  winter,  when  thef«  «a> 
ice,  yet  not  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  iu  $iir> 
face,  the  inhabitants  were  completely  isolated,  and  *  couA 
hardly  get  help  of  fhod  for  soul  or  body.' 

Evidenoe  has  everywhere  been  found  below  the  act*jii 
surfhce  not  only  of  the  presence  of  former  vegetation,  hot  to 
show  that  these  places  had  previously  been  inhabited.  ar:.l 
that  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cau-^. 
In  digering  near  Thomey,  Lynn,  and  many  other  plwv«, 
trees  of  large  site  were  found  buried  in  the  moss,  and  U^rz 
near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  grew,  in  Lr^ 
earth  beneath  the  moss.  In  the  year  17S4,  while  d^nrine  a 
little  north  of  Boston  (not  in  the  Level,  but  in  a  continust*  ^n 
of  the  fenny  district),  roots  of  trees  were  ftmnd  in  the  fins 
earth,  eighteen  feet  betow  the  then  pastuiage  svrfire 
About  a  mile  west  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  Ouse,  m 
Marshhind,  Norfolk,  fiirze  bushes  and  nut  trees  were  f^.u!  i 
pressed  flat  down  seventeen  feet  below  the  snr&ee.  wl:^ 
nuts  still  sound  lying  by  them.  In  the  prooeas  of  ei  ri- 
veting a  pool  at  the  edge  of  Cenington  Down,  H«ntingd.in- 
shire,  in  the  beginning  of  ^e  seventeenth  eentarT.  liw 
skeleton  of  a  large  sea  fish  was  found  at  a  greet  depth  l«>- 
low  the  surface.  When  in  pursuance  ef  the  first  pirrvjert  f  «r 
dnitning  these  fons,  the  channel  of  the  Wisbeaeh  river  »ic 
deepened  in  1685  eight  feet  below  the  then  bOMon,  m  hi.-^ 
stony  bottom  was  discovered*  on  which  were  several  K^tji 
covered  with  silt  While  dicging  a  dndn  at  Whilti«r«« 
Moor,  a  perfeiA  mQ  %«i  Aand  ct  Iha  deplli  oTaigfot  fM^ 
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Id  OQtw«1I,  end  oonnsU  of  two  cats  ibmutig  an  obtiue  angle 
with  one  another. 

The  original  navigation  firom  Lynn  Regis  to  Standgnmnd 
Sluiee,  near  Peterborough,  was  carried  teem  Salter's  Lode 
Sluice,  through  Well  Creek  and  the  Nene,  to  Flood's  Ferry, 
and  thence  through  Ramsay,  Ugg,  and  Whittlesea  Meres, 
a  passage  at  all  times  tedious,  and  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. In  1 754  an  act  was  passed  ibr  improviug  this  navi- 
gation, and  a  new  line  was  made  from  Salter's  Lmo  through 
Well  Cieek  to  the  town  of  Outwell,  thence  through  the  Old 
Nene  or  Wisbeach  River  by  Upwell  and  March  to  Flood*s 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  Ramsav  High  Lode.  A  cut  was  also 
then  made  from  Outwell  to  Wisbeach,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Nene  from  Wisbeach  to  Peterborough  was  improved, 
by  which  means  a  safe  navigation  was  provided  from  Lynn 
Regis  to  Peterborough  by  Outwell,  Wisbeach,  and  Ghiy- 
him. 

By  ftur  the  greatest  and  most  effectual  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  draining  and  navigation  of  these  fens  has  been 
eompleted  under  acts  passed  in  1827  and  1829  for  improving 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Nene,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  im- 
proving tiM  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach  River  from  the 
upper  end  of  Kinderley's  Gut  to  the  sea,  and  for  embanking 
the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinderley*sCut  and  the  sea. 
The  act  of  1829  amended  and  enlarged  the  powers  granted 
in  1 827.  Under  these  acts  a  new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut 
Ibr  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nene  into  the  sea. 
This  channel  begins  at  Kinderiey*8  Cut,  near  Buckworth 
Sluice,  about  six  miles  below  Wisbeach,  and  extends  to  Crab- 
hole  in  Lincolnshiva,  a  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half;  thence 
the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  into  the  Wash.  The  ex<^vation 
of  this  channel  was  begun  in  1827,  and  finished  in  June, 
1830,  when  the  old  channel  was  closed,  and  the  water  rush- 
ing into  the  new  one  carried  away  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
with  so  much  force  as  to  giw  to  the  channel  ten  or  twelve 
Ibet  greater  depth  than  had  already  been  given  by  manual 
labour.  The  ndea  of  the  diannel  wero  then  secured  by  a 
thii^  lining  of  stones.  The  whole  course  of  this  new  cut  is 
through  quicksands  of  the  lightest  and  least  cohesive  na- 
tare  St  any  on  tlm  part  of  the  coast.  The  width  of  Uie 
ehannel  at  bottom  is  140  fret  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  and  at 
about  half  ito length,  at  Seates  Comer,  200  feet  The  sur- 
hee  width  varies  from  200  to  800  feet.  The  depth,  mea^ 
mrio^  from  the  turfaee  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  nver,  is  about  24  feet  throughout.  The  spring*tide 
rises  about  22  feet  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  18  feet 
at  the  junction  with  Kinderley's  Cut.  A  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  this  channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  eight  miles 
below  Wisbeach,  and  an  embuikment  has  been  made  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  across  the  sands,  forming  a  new  line  of 
nad  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  in  place  of  the 
former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidaJ  nstuary,  or  the  very 
eireuitoiis  route  through  Wisbeaoh. 

Nearly  1500  acres  of  marsh  lands  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  by  embankments  made  under  the  acts  of 
1827  and  1829,  and  are  now  (1835)  nearly  all  under  cul. 
ttvatam :  about  6000  acres  more  are  rapidly  coming  to  a  fit 
■tate  for  ineksuiw. 

The  old  channel  aflbrded  only  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
passage,  and  that  too  at  spring  tides,  and  with  a  favourable 
wind  to  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons  burden,  drawing  about 
six  feet  water.  The  new  channel  affords  a  safe  and  unio- 
terrupted  communication  between  Wisbeaoh  and  the  sea  at 
all  variations  of  the  tide,  and  in  all  weathers,  for  vessels  of 
the  above  burden,  and  at  spring  tides  for  ships  of  much 
laiver  dimensions. 

Wisbeach  is  the  emporium  for  a  large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  and  the 
advantages  of  this  improved  communication  are  conse- 
quently very  great;  but  by  for  the  most  important  effects 
which  are  expected  to  follow  from  this  extensive  under- 
taking will  result  from  the  judicious  system  of  draining  the 
north  level,  which  there  is  no  doubt  wiU  be  imitated  with 
aqually  good  dfocts  in  the  other  levels. 

In  eonseqnence  of  the  more  rapid  diseharge  through  this 
new  channel— the  Nene  Outfall— the  danger  of  inundation 
fxom  a  breach  of  embankment  is  greatly  diminished,  as 
regards  the  fens  on  each  side  of  the  Nene,  between  Peter- 
*  "ough  and  Wisbeach,  and  the  value  of  the  adjacent 
is  much  increased.  lu  efficiency  for  draining  the 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact,  that  the  tide  in  this 


new  ehannel  ^bba  out  nearly  Im  foei. lower  thai  U  4id  ia 
the  old  channel,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Seulk  HoQanl 
and  North  Level  Sluioea,  (both  below  Wisbeach,)  vhi«h  an 
the  outlets  for  the  waters  of  about  1 00,000  acres  of  flm  land. 
Means  are  thus  afforded  for  obtaining  a  perfoet  draiiiaei 
for  the  whole  tract  of  marsh  and  fon  land  lying  betMaa  the 
Nene  and  Welland,  which  hitherto  has  been  only  imper- 
feotly  drained. 

A  new  sluice  hat  been  oonstmeled  for  tbaoudat  of  the 
waters  of  the  North  Level  into  die  Nene  OatfalL  and  hU 
eight  feet  deeper  than  the  sluice  by  which  it  IbraMriy 
drained  into  the  Old  Rmr  Channel.  The  width  of  tbo 
water-way  of  the  old  sluice  was  seventeen  foet;  tlie  widU 
of  the  new  sluice  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  a  new  nuia  drain  ba^ 
been  formed,  leading  to  this  duioe  from  Clow  a  Croaa.  il 
which  point  all  the  waters  of  the  North  Level  are  oolleeta^ 
This  diradn  commences  and  terminates  nearty  at  the  suae 
points  as  the  Old  Shire  Drain*  for  which  it  is  anbaiiluted : 
It  is  only  eight  miles  and  a  (quarter  long,  about  tw«-thirdA 
of  the  length  of  the  former  dram,  but  it  is  eight  feet  deeper, 
and  its  capacity,  taken  in  corresponding  sectiona,  is  more  thsa 
six  times  as  great:  it  has  a  descent  from  Cknr'a  Cn^ol 
four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clows  Crass  two  new  drains 
diverge  in  mffnent  lines ;  one  of  them,  called  Oie  Jicw 
South-eau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old 
South-eau,  which  it  is  intended  to  replace ;  the  New  Wryife 
proceeds  first  in  a  curve,  and  then  in  a  straight  line  to  tl^e 
counter  drain.  These  outs  possess  a  auperiority  over  the 
old  ones,  fully  equal  to  that  stated  in  the  eonpariaon  madt 
between  Old  Shire  Drain  and  the  New  Main  Drain.  Ail 
these  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  will  affimd  a  mndi 
readier  means  of  transit  &  gooda,  than  any  hitherto  p«- 
sessed  by  the  districts  through  whidi  they  pass. 

The  works  just  described  as  having  been  eseeated  undw 
the  acts  of  1827  and  1 829,  were  begun  in  1828,  and  are  war 
(1835)  completed.  The  Nene  Outfoll  was  made  at  the  can 
of  200,000/.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  LeveU  for  whsk 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  oceasioned  a  fuither  outlay  (tf 
150,000iL  The  great  supporter  of  both  these  uaefril  under 
takings  was  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  carried  then 
through  with  much  patience  and  perseverance,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  discouraged  a  peracn  of  km 
staadv  purpose,  and  one  who  could  not  look  fiwward  with 
confidence  to  future  advantage  rather  than  praaent  gim. 
In  this  conduct  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  axertioMfll 
hia  confidential  friend  W.  6.  Aoam,  Esq.,  the  aeoouataat- 
general.  But  even  they  could  not  have  earned  tKi»in  mta 
effect  without  the  scientific  knowledge,  great  seal  and  sc* 
tivity,  and  incessant  labour  which  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tycho  Wing,  his  Grace's  intelligent  and  able  loal  agent* 
the  third  of  his  name  who  in  succession  have  managed  tkat 

Sroperty  of  the  Rusadl  family,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
irect  their  influence  to  the  continual  improvement  of  tbis 
district. 

Various  auxiliary  means  have  been  used  for  the  oosapkte 
drainage  of  the  Level  In  many  parts  windinilla  have  beca 
erected  for  raising  and  carrying  oflf  the  water  through  a 
safe  channel,  and  more  recently  steam-engines  have  beea 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  late  improvwmenu 
have  rendered  windmills  and  steam-engines  imneeeaaaiy  ta 
the  North  Level,  and  if  equal  skill  and  enterprise  were  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  other  levels,  all  the  waters  of  these 
marshes  might  find  an  outfall  with  equal  focility. 

(Sir  Jonas  Moore's  History  qf  the  Bedford  Lnxi. 
Colonel  Dodson's  DeHgn  /or  the  perfect  Draining  of  tU 
Great  Level  qf  the  Fens  called  iie^ord  Level i  Bum--* 
Brief  Relation  as  to  the  Practicability,  <ft;.  qf  draining  th* 
Level  of  the  Fens;  Dugdale's  History  qf  Embanktn^  oni 
DraininM,  ^. ;  Carter's  History  of  the  County  if  Cam- 
bridge ;  Lysonss  Magna  Britannia ;  Priestlev's  Hi*tur%c4i 
Account  qf  navigable  Rivers,  Canals^  ^, ;  Afetnotr  <if  tke 
Nene  Outfall  and  the  North  Level  Drainage,  printed  t«r 
(private)  distribution  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  kiiipectMA 
of  those  works,  2drd  May,  1834.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  EnKlatid.  cl 
very  irregular  shape.  It  lies  between  51°  49'  and  6i  l\ 
N.  lat,  and  0°  8'  and  0°  41'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.B.  by  Huntinsdonshiie,  and  on  the  N.W.hv  Northump- 
tonshire;  on  theE.  by  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  \V.an<i  S,\V. 
by  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  li>  Ilcrtf«»rtl- 
shire.  lu  greatest  length  is  36^  miles,  mc^asureU  nearli 
N.  and  S.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  22^  uides,  n&ea&un  j 
nearly  £.  and  W.    Bedford,  the  county  town,  is  actuated 
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flIioM  m  teanely  of  any  use  but  u  rabUt  wanens,  al- 
though lome  of  them  have  been  hroaght  into  cultivation. 
Along  the  river  Ivel*  in  the  iwrishes  of  Tingrith,  Fletwick. 
Westoning,  Hitton,  Maulden,  &c,  a  considerable  quantity 
•of  ferruginous  peat  is  found. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  county  of  which  the  soil  is  so  diversified,  and  where  ex- 
periments on  the  best  mode  of  cultivatinff  various  soils 
could  be  made  with  more  advantage.    With  uie  well-known 

Kitronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  especially  ef  the  late 
uke  Francis,  and  other  large  proprietors,  and  the  example 
of  their  stewards  and  immediate  tenants,  one  would  expect 
a  greater  progress  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture 
■than  will  be  found  in  the  county  in  general  on  careful 
jexomination.  Many  improvements  have,  no  doubt,  been 
introduced  since  the  county  has  been  more  generally  in- 
closed, which  eottld  not  be  expected  while  the  system  of 
common  fields  precluded  any  deviation  from  the  esta- 
blished rotations  of  crops;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  eounty  of  Bedford  can  vie  with  the  eastern 
maritime  counties,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  the  management  of 
Qtoek.  The  poor,  cold  clays,  which  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  soil  of  this  county,  a9  they  are  cultivated 
at  presenti  give  no  great  return  to  the  farmer.  The  chief 
.produce  is  com,  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  expense 
to  obtain  a  very  moderate  crop.  This,  together  with  the 
gradual  depreciation  in  the  value  of  com  when  compared 
with  stock,  makes  the  rents  very  low.  Most  of  the  land 
north  of  Bedford  does  not  let  for  above  10#.  an  acre,  and 
•some  as  low  as  6f .,  in  spite  of  considerable  expense  incurred 
by  proprietors  in  fencing  and  making  ditches,  an  essential 
improvement  on  this  kind  of  soil.  That  a  better  system 
could  be  adopted  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  old  prejudices 
interfere  with  the  better  management  of  cold,  wet  clays ; 
and  while  poor  light  soils,  formerly  considered  as  nearly 
liarron,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  the  profit  on  sheep,  the  poor  days  are  still 
managed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  a  century 
ago ;  and  many  practical  and  intelligent  men  imagine,  that 
no  new  method  can  be  adopted  with  any  chance  of  success. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  Is,  perhaps,  the  difficidty  of  convert- 
ing such  soils  into  good  pasture  after  having  been  once 
broken  up ;  but  this  difficulty,  however  real,  is  not  insur- 
mountable. 

On  this  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Ora.s8*i,and,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  important  part 
•of  agriculture  will  be  discussed.  In  the  account  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Bbrwickshirs,  also,  some  useful  practical  ex- 
amples are  given. 

It  must  ^  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  letting  of  land,  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent in  finding  responsible  tenants,  with  sufficient  capital, 
who  are  inclined  to  take  a  fiirm  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy 
and  cold  arable  land,  however  low  the  rent  may  be ;  and 
that,  when  a  tenant  is  tempted  by  a  very  reduced  rent  to 
lake  such  a  farm,  he  is  soon  discouraged  and  repents  of  his 
bargain:  wheieas  light  lands,  however  poor,  upon  which 
turnips  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  sheep  can  be  kept,  soon 
find  nspeotable  tenants. 

In  the  light  lands  the  system  is  well  established,  and  nothing 
is  required  but  to  follow  the  regular  course  of  crops,  and  pay 
some  attention  to  the  sheep ;  the  crops  are  less  precarious, 
and  the  weather  does  not  so  often  interfere  with  the  oommon 
operations  of  husbandry.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chief  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  sandy  soils  ;  and  it  will 
require  some  new  impulise  to  agricultural  speculations  to  en- 
gage either  proprietors  or  tenants  to  adopt  an  improved  sys- 
tem on  the  wet  clays.  But,  even  according  to  the  old  system 
of  fallowing  and  cropping,  the  clay  soils  in  Bedfordshire  are 
not  cultivated  in  the  most  approved  manner,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  usual  operations  with  those  on  similar 
soils  in  Essex  and  Suflblk.  The  old  method  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  is  still  continued  by  many  farmera,  was  to  fallow  the 
Ivid  every  third  year,  and  as  by  this  system  there  was  no 
means  of  raising  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  to  dress 
tho  land  (allowed,  recourse  was  had  to  the  folding  of  sheep. 
This  system  was  well  adapted  to  situations  where  ample 
commons  gave  the  means  of  keeping  the  sheep  at  a  small 
expense;  but  where  such  commons  have  been  inclosed, 
and  the  sheep  must  neccasarilv  be  maintained  on  the  farm, 
It  IS  evident  that,  unltis  food  tor  the  sheep  be  raised  on  the 
field  OD  which  they  are  folded,  one  part  of  the  farm  is 
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robbed  to  oniicb  tb9  other;  and  tl)e  duu89  daii»  to  t". 
sheep  by  folding  them  on  cold,  wet  clays  in  xunj  wea.chi 
is  probably  not  oompenftated  bv  the  good  which  their  xnar. . : 
does  to  the  following  crop.    The  manner,  also,  in  which  t: 
fallows  are  treated  is  not  perfect.    The  old  custom  vi  .i^  : 
give  only  three  plougbings,  which  had  distinct  oanicb  :  i 
first  was  called  the  fallow,  the  second  ^/trr}»^>and  the  th  ; 
laying  up.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  prejudice   a^u.. 
frequent  ploughing  of  stiff  ^oil,  and  the  drag  or  hair  <  * 
were  not  much  \x»ei.    This  is  very  different  &m  the  (t. 
tice  on  stiff  soils  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  they  Dt.% 
think  they  can  plough  enough.    (See  Bachelor^s  Survt-y 
Baffordihire,  p.  329.) 

The  usual  rotation  was,  fir^t  a  fallow,  of  wbicb  as  tn*. 
as  could  be  folded  over  with  sheep  was  sown  with  whc  .: 
the  remainder  was  slightly  manured,  and  sown  with  bar! .  \ 
The  seoond  crop  was  beans  or  oats ;  and  ^n  the  lax\d  t  _• 
•0  foul  and  exhausted  as  to  require  another  summer  f4iJ..    . 
Better  rotations  have  been  introduced  since  the  comu.  : 
fields  have  been  divided  and  inclosed ;  but  the  old  u.. . 
faulty  system,  under  which  the  ancestors  of  the  present  r-.  . 
Uved  comfortably,  ^nd.  at  low  rents,  is  looked  back  tu  I  \ 
many  as  superior  to  those  which  have  been  introdu 
since.    The  great  fault  lies  in  the  want  of  balance   ik 
tween  the  land  tilled  for  com,  and  that  which  is  devoid  ' 
press  or  green  crops  for  cattle.    Some  farms  are  mauuj  - 
w  a  scientific  manner,  but  the  example  has  not  been  vi: . 
generally  followed. 

There  are  a  few  meadows  along  the  course  of  the  ri^  ^  % 
Ivel  and  Ouse  which  are  occasionally  flooded.  Where  i.a 
subsoil  is  gravelly  and  porous,  the  herbase  is  goyd  ^i : 
abundant ;  where  it  is  composed  of  clay,  and  there  is  wa  i 
very  ready  channel  for  the  water  to  run  off,  the  hcrbe^*.  ^ 
coarse  and  full  of  rushes.  These  meadows  might  be  m.  . 
improved  by  banks  and  sluices  judiciously  placed.  In  i^ 
Other  part  of  the  county  is  there  much  good  grass-land,  a  \ . 
spots  near  the  larger  towns  excepted.  It  has  been  urge*:.  .• 
a  reproach  to  the  soil  of  the  county,  that  there  was  no  p  >- 
ture  in  it  that  would  fotten  a  bullock.  Whether  this  be  - 
reot  or  not>  it  is  certain  that  no  such  riidi  grass  is  to  be  fo  ^.  i, 
as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  richer  grasing  districts. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  .i 
this  county,  there  being  no  indigenous  breeds  of  e.:l.-.:. 
The  oows  are  of  every  imaginable  nreed;  and  as  there: :,-. 
few  extensive  dairies,  except  some  about  Ampthill,  no  p-  :- 
ticular  breed  is  kept  so  pure  as  to  deserve  a  name.     S . .  t 
few  individuals  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  choice  cat'  : 
but  these  are  exceptions ;  and,  in  general,  the  few  o  ^ . 
that  are  fatted  are  lx)ught  of  drovers  at  the  different  u  -- 
and  are  chietly  Soots,  Welsh,  and  short-horns.    The  s.i"* ; 
are  mostly  Leicesters  and  South-downs,  which  have  ne-' 
superseded  the  old  horned  breed  formerly  kent;  for  alt  ho.  _! 
these  were  mpre  hardy,  and  suffered  less  n:om  folding  ' 
cold  wot  land,  the  improved  breeds  are  much  more  pr....- 
able,  especially  in  inclosed  fields. 

Formerly  there  were  many  rabbit- wanena  on  the  p.  r 
light,  grey  sandSf  as  this  was  considered  the  only  mc.  ^ 
of  deriving  any  prp^t  from  so  poor  a  soil.  Most  of  tii>> 
have  been  converted  into  farms,  whether  with  much  a  • 
vantage  in  general  we  will  not  say,  but  in  some  a.-  ^ 
with  a  decided  improvement;  and  rabbits  are  now  co\- 
sidered  more  as  a  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  lands,  t.i.* 
as  a  source  of  profit.  An  attemot  was  made  latel\  ' 
breed  tame  rabbits,  and  to  fat  them  tor  the  London  marCi  i> 
with  food  raised  purposelv  for  them.  Many  thousands  vit  : 
kept  on  this  plan  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  buildings  raised  -^'i 
purpose  near  Ampthill,  but  the  speculation  did  not  an>»  r. 
and  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  Whether  t'..> 
species  of  industry  might  not  be  profitable  to  oottasers  c  : 
small  scale,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  experiment,  rhe  ch.  ' 
thing  to  be  attended  to  in  feeding  rabbits  fs  clMuUtne&s  4-  . 
air;  and  from  their  prolific  nature,  and  the  value  of  ::•: 
skin  and  flesh  of  the  best  sorts,  it  is  highly  probable  ti.tu 
with  good  management,  a  considerable  profit  mi^ht  be  m  .<. 
from  them.  The  pigs  reared  and  fatted  in  Bedfordshire  ^  - 
mostly  of  the  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  breeds,  but  no  ^a^ 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  their  distinguishing  Qualities,  r  : 
they  are  often  crossed  very  ii^judiciou^y.  No  animal  «ar.  ■« 
more  in  iu  quahties  than  the  pig,  and  the  different  br<»  .^ 
have  only  one  point  in  common,  £at  of  bein^  proUfio.  1 : 
qualities  of  fattening  early,  and  on  a  small  Quantity  of  f  ^  *. 
belong  only  to  very  improved  breeds,  whioa  are  not  kti: 
sufficiently  distinct  in  tois  county. 
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till  Castle,  which  stood  in  the  park  of  Ampthill  House,  was 
the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The  site  of 
the  castle  is  marked  by  a  cross  erected  in  1 773  by  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  who  then  possessed  the  domain.  AVith 
Ampthill  Park  is  united  Houghton  Park,  in  which  are  the 
remains  of  Houghton  House,  built  hy  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There  is  an  alms-house 
for  a  reader,  twelve  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  about  a 
mile  from  Ampthill.  Divisional  or  petty  sessions  are  held 
at  Ampthill  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Harrold,  antiently  Horwolde  or  Harwood  (Tanner's  Not, 
Mon.),  or  Harles-wood.  (Fuller's  Worthies  of  England.) 
This  small  town  is  not  upon  any  main  road,  its  distance 
from  London  cannot,  thereforeybe  accurately  given,  but  it  is 
about  9  miles  N.W.  of  Bedford.  (Jeffery*s  Map  of  Bed' 
fordshire,)  Its  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  only  branch  of  manufacture 
carried  on  in  the  place  is  that  of  lace.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Ouse  with  a  long  causeway.  The  parish  church  is 
adorned  with  a  handsome  Gothic  spire.  The  hving  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  de  Grey.  Harrold  had  once 
a  small  priory,  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  first  both  for 
canons  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arrouasia, 
hut  afterwords  it  consisted  only  of  a  prioress,  and  three  or 
four  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  At  the  Dissolution 
ts  total  income  was  47/.  3s.  2(L,  its  clear  income  40/.  18«.  2d. 
The  site  was  granted  in  1644  to  William  Lord  Parr.  (Tan- 
ner's Not.  Mon.)  The  priory  is  now  a  farm-house,  the  pro- 
perty of  Earl  de  Grey.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual 
buildings  which  remains  is  the  refectory,  now  a  barn  called 
the  Hall  Bam. 

Shefford  is  41  miles  from  London,  and  9  from  Bedford. 
It  is  on  the  road  between  these  two,  and  on  the  river  Ivel. 
Besides  a  market  on  Friday,  it  has  four  fairs,  the  two  first 
(on  the  23rd  of  January  and  Easter  Monday)  are  con- 
siderable marts  for  sheep  and  cows.  It  is  a  parochial  cha- 
pelry ;  the  chapel  has  been  lately  much  enlarged.  There  is 
also  an  endowed  Catholic  chapel.  The  navigation  of  the 
Ivel  commences  here.  Robert  Bloomfield  the  poet  died 
here  in  1823.  At  Chicksands  near  Shefibrd  was  a  priory  of 
Gilbertines,  founded  about  a.d.  1150,  by  Pain  de  Beau- 
champ  and  Roais  his  wife.  Its  gross  yearly  value  at  the 
Dissolution  was  230/.  Zs.  4e/.,  the  clear  yearly  value, 
SI 2/.  3<.  bd.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon,)  The  site  was  granted 
to  IL  Snow,  from  whom  it  came  to  die  Osbom  family.  The 
present  residence  of  the  Osboms  retains  much  of  the  mo- 
nastic appearance,  and  indeed  consists  in  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  conventual  buildings ;  this  house  contains  some  valu- 
able portraits. 

Toddington  is  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill,  about 
5  miles  from  Dunstable,  and  38  or  39  from  London,  nearly 
7  miles  from  Ampthill,  and  nearly  IS  from  Bedford.  The 
market,  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  county,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
market-house  pulled  down :  it  has  five  fairs.  The  (^thic 
church  contains  some  antient  monuments  in  its  north  and 
south  transepts :  but  these  transepts,  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments in  them,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  A  curious 
ftiezo  of  grotesque  animals  runs  under  the  eaves  of  the 
ehurch  roof  There  was  an  hospital  at  Toddington,  founded, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
John  Broughton.  It  was  for  a  warden,  being  chaplain,  and 
three  poor  men.  (Tanners  iVo/.  Afoii.)  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  at  Toddington. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Punoses.'-The 
number  of  parishes  in  this  county  has  been  already  given 
as  1 24,  but  this  will  not  represent  the  number  of  benefices, 
for  several  of  these  have  been  consolidated.  Some  of  these 
eonsolidations  are  of  recent  date.  Messrs.  Lysons  {Magna 
Britannia)  stote,  that  of  121  parishes  (they  probably  omit 
the  three  that  are  partly  in  other  counties)  63  are  vicarages, 
the  great  tithes  of  which  were  formerly,  with  few  excep- 
tions, appropriated  to  religious  houses,  and  are  now  in  lay 
hands. 

l*he  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  It  is  divided  into 
•ix  rural  deaneries,  viz.,  Bedford,  Clapham,  DuusUble, 
Baton,  Fleete,  and  Shefibrd. 

It  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit    The  assizes  and  sessions  are 

held  at  Bedford,  which  is  also  the  chief  place  for  the  election 

of  the  two  mamben  for  the  county.  The  other  polling  places 

county  m,  Shunhrook  in  the  north,  Biggleswade  in 


the  east,  Leighton  Busiatd  in  the  south-west,  Lnton  in  the 
south,  and  Ampthill.  Besides  the  two  oounty  memhertt.  tvu 
are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

Civil  History  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  formed  port 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cattieuchlani ;  a  people  conjeeturfsd 
by  Camden  to  he  the  same  as  the  Cassii.  mentioned  br 
CfsDsar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him  during  hi^ 
second  invasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  fell  under  the  Roman  do- 
mination. Three  roads,  which  may  he  referred  to  thin  peric<l 
or  a  still  more  antient  one,  crossed  this  county,  mnd  se^erd 
camps  or  earth  works  still  remain.  Of  the  roads,  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  runs  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  coincides  in  this 
county  with  the  high  road  from  London  through  Dunstable 
and  Fenny  Stratfo^  (Bucks)  to  Coventry.  It  was,  probablT. 
of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  the  Romans 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  Durooobrivs  (Antoninus),  or 
Forum  DianoD  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  now  Dunetahle.  The 
Ikening  or  Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  ini 
south-west  direction  through  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a 
Roman  military  road,  coincides  with  the  present  high  noitk 
road  from  near  Baldock  to  the  vicinity  of  Big^leswa&,  where 
the  modern  road  makes  a  bend,  while  the  antient  one  pursset 
a  more  direct  course  through  Tempsfbrd  Marsh  or  Cow  Com- 
mon into  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  supposed  that  s  Romaa 
road  from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  led  from  the 
latter  place  through  Bedforashire  towards  Fenny  StrmtforL 
On  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  the  Chiltems  at  liaidea 
Bower,  near  Dunstable,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  station 
or  town.  These  remains  consist  of  a  vallum,  nearly  cir- 
cular, thrown  up  on  a  level  plain,  and  inclosing  a  space  of 
about  nine  acres.  The  banks  are  firom  eight  to  fourteen 
feet  high.  There  is  no  ditcb  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west  only  a  very  small  one ;  on  the  north- 
west is  a  descent  to  the  meadows.  Some  have  assigned  lo 
this  work  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a  mile  west- 
ward of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  To- 
ternhoe  Castle.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  circular  nxmnt,  with  a 
slight  vallum  round  its  base,  and  a  larger  one  of  an  inegubr 
form  at  some  distance  from  it  On  the  south-east  side  of 
this  is  a  camp,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  500  feet 
long,  and  250  feet  wide  (the  length  extending  ftuna  north- 
west to  south-east),  secured  on  three  sides  by  a  vallum  anj 
ditch  (very  entire  on  the  south-east  side),  and  piotected  oo 
the  fourth  (the  south-west)  side  hy  a  precipitous  desceoL 
The  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British,  sod 
the  parallelogram  of  Roman  origin.  At  or  near  the  villace 
of  Sandy, or  Salndy,  about  three  miles  north  of  Biggleswade, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  British  or  Roman  town  called 
XaXiivM  by  Ptolemy,  and  Salinas  in  the  Choragraphy  of 
the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna.  A  hme  Roman 
camp  (once  perhaps  a  British  post),  called  populany  Cssar'ft 
Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
place.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  incloses  about  thirty  acres.  There  are  cir- 
cular inclosures  of  earth  on  the  heath  near  Leighton  Buuanl 
and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedford  near  the  toad  to 
Great  Barford  and  Eaton-Socon.  The  last  is  small,  but  o( 
considerable  height,  with  openings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  contest  maintained  hy  the  Britons  against  thesr 
Saxon  invaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Danes,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  hare 
been  the  scene  of  violent  contest  At  Bedford  a  haule  wt> 
fought  in  571,  572,  or  580,  between  Cutha,  or  Cnthwulf. 
brother  of  Ceaulin,  or  Cealwin,  King  of  the  West  6axMi&. 
and  the  Britons :  in  which  the  latter  were  routed,  «nd  lost, 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  four  principal  towns,  one  of 
which  was  Lygeanburgh,  supposed  to  be  Leighton  in  this 
county.  Yet  although  this  success  was  gained  by  Uie  West 
Saxons,  the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subaeouentlj 
formed  kingdom  of  Mercia,  founded  by  a  body  of  AngW$. 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Bedford ;  but  his  sepulchre  was  carried  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Onse.  In  the  Danish  wars  Bedford  suffered 
severely,  having  indeed  been  ruined  hy  those  fierce  invaders ; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred  the  Great  The  same  prince  afterwards  hesieevd 
and  took  Temesford,  now  Tempafotd,  which  the  Danes  had 
fortified.  In  1009  and  1010,  during  the  war  between 
Ethehed  II.  and  Swevn,  King  of  Denmark,  the  Danes  in- 
vaded this  oounliy.    In  the  latter  of  these  yeaa  thew  bunt 


An  B 


oi'ilcla  BaoroBo. 

It  U  Hippooed  that  all  the  other  bBroniul  castles  in  tlie 
county  of  any  uole  had  been  destroyed  in  iha  reign  of  John 
and  it  ii  pernara  owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occur 
leiicca in  Bed&nlshirs  during  tba  civil  war  of  the  Roses. 
This  county  was  the  scene  of  few  conspicoous  events  during 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

Bedfordshire  possbssed  several  monastic  establishments. 
There  were  ais  'greater  monasteries,'  i.  e.  monasteries  pos- 
F««i»ing  above  200/.  clear  yearly  revenue  at  the  time  of  the 
Di->suIution :  viz.,  Elatow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Bene- 
diciiiie  nuns,  founded  in  the  time  of  WilUam  the  Conqueror 
bv  his  niere  Judith;  gross  yearly  income  325/.  3».  Iff.,  clear 
nicoma  2Bii.  iiX-Wd.  Dunstable  Priory,  for  Black  Canons, 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reiun ;  at  the  Dissolution  the  gross  revenuawas iOZl.Ms. 7d., 
and  the  clear  revenue  Mil.  I3a.  3d.  per  annum.  Wardon, 
or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartia  Abbey  (Warden,  once  a 
m.-irket  Utvn,  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between 
Sheflord  and  that  town),  was  founded  b^  Walter  Espec, 
ill  1135,  for  Cistercian  monks ;  at  the  Dissolution  it  had 
A-lil.  lit.  lid.  gross,  or  3S9^  16>.  6d.  clear  yearly  revenue. 
Wobum  Abtiey  and  Chickaands  Priory,  near  Sheflbrd,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedfbrd, 
%vas  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Simon  Beauchamp, 
»lio  removed  bitber  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  from  St. 
I'iiul's,  Bedford ;  the  gross  yearly  revenue  of  Newenham 
Pi'iury  at  the  Dissolution  was  3i3l.  ISf.  Sd.,  the  clear  re- 
venue 293/.  5(.  Ud.  There  were  many  minor  establish' 
incnia,  priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c 

or  these  monastic  establishments  there  are  no  consider- 
able remains,  except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey, 
Newenham  and  Cnicksand'a  Priory,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunstable 
and  Elstow  were  the  conventual  churches ;  indeed  Dun- 
stable church  is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  structure. 
These  exhibit  the  Norman  intermingled  with  the  early 
Enjjlish  style  of  a rchi lecture. 

Among  the  parochial  chnrches  of  this  county  ara  Mnw 
relics  of  early  architecture.  The  naveofPudington  church, 
in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county,  has  the  semi- 
circular arch  and  ligiag  moulding  characteristic  of  the 
Norman,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  Saxon  style :  the  same 
stylo  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  south  door  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bedford,  and  in  the  doors  of  the  churches  at  Elstow,  Flit- 
wiek,  and  a  chapel  at  Meppenhall.  The  early  English 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  of  Felmersham.  on  the 
Ousc,  not  far  below  Harrold;  Eaton  Bray  and  Studham, 
lyith  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county ;  Barton  in 
the  Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bedfbrd;  Leighton  Buz- 
zard ;  and,  though  in  a  small  degree,  Luton.  The  deco- 
rated English  style,  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  succeeded  the  early  English,  is  to  bo  traced  in  Low 
SundonandAmptbill  churches;  in  St.  Paul's.  Bedford;  in 
StUoc  Chape),  and  in  some  ehurolios  already  mentioned. 
Diirntable,  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Luton  churcboi  are  por- 
haiH  the  best  deserving  of  examination  of  any  in  the  county. 

it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial 
c'lL^iIcs  in  Bedfordshire,  except  the  ewth  works  which  mark 
their  sites,  and  which  may  be  observed  at  Bedford,  Eaton- 
Sncnn,  and  other  places. 

Kdaeation,  Sehoolt,  ^. — The  parliamentary  papers  of 
1820  ewbibit  a  return  of  the  state  of  education  in  this 
county.  The  return  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  April  1,  1819.  Tbet«  were  then  forty- 
two  endowed  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Harpur  free-sebools  at 
Bedl'unl,  giving  instruction  to  2066  children,  and  possessing 
a  revenue  of  ia*25^.  per  annum:  ofthesetohools  four  were  on 
tlie  plan  of  Bell  or  Lanoailer,  and  had  in  them  GSS  children. 
or  unendowed  day-xhoali  the  letuin  wsa  as  fcdlows : 

Hcluislk      Ecliolin. 

National  and  Lancaiterlan  kAiooU    ■      6  319 

Coimnan  day- school  .  .     43  II49 

Dames'  schools  ,  .  46  849 


An  account  of  the  Harpui  charity  will  be  fbund  in  tbe 
article  Bbcforo, 

The  free-school  at  Wobum  ig  not  endowed,  but  hat 
been  supported  since  1583,  by  the  niccessive  earls  and 
dukes  of  Bedford.  The  sebool  is  now  on  tbe  Lancoaterian 
system,  and  contains  ISO  boys.  The  master's  stipend  (50/. 
per  annum)  is  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  luepa 
tbe  school  premises  in  repair.  (Reportt  qf  th»  Commit- 
tioners  appointed  to  inquire  info  Charitiet.) 

The  report  of  the  National  Soeiely  for  promoting 
the  Bducation  of  the  Poor,  for  1832,  gives  an  account  7f 
the  state  of  education  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  hut  the 
account  includes  only  schools  connected  witii  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  is  ftirther  incomplete  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  fh>m  thirty-nine  parishes  or  parochial  chapel- 
lies  no  return  bad  been  made.  The  account  states,  Uiat 
there  were  forty-three  Sunday  and  daily  schoola,  and  flftj- 
two  schools  held  on  Sunday  only.  In  schoola  of  the  former 
kind  1287  boys  and  12S4  girls  were  instructed;  and  in 
those  of  tbe  latter  kind  1771  boys  and  1957  girls ;  making 
a  total  of  3038  boys  and  3211  girls,  or  6269  children.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  95,383. 

Popidation. — Bedfordshire  b  the  most  purely  agricultural 
county  in  England,  having  the  smallest  proportional  number 
of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufax^ures  and  trade.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county  contains  any  persona 
engaged  in  manubctures.  At  the  census  of  1B3I  it  was 
found  that  thirty-eight  males  above  twenty  yean  of  age 
were  so  employed,  but  these  few  persons  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  included  among  the  class  engaged  in 
trade  or  handicraft,  their  employment  being  for  the  most 

£art  that  of  straw-platting.  Bedfordshire  is  one  of  the  vei7 
9W  counties  which  has  maintained,  relatively  to  other 
eountiea,  the  same  position  as  regards  the  employment  of 
the  people  at  each  of  the  enumerations  of  1811,  1831,  and 
1831.  The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
ployed at  e"cn  of  those  dates  were  as  follows : 

1811.       lesi.        1831. 


Ag»ul,„«        .          'S«} 

(3-1 

61-9 

56-8 

Trade,  manufacturer  Sw.  „ 

27-9 

87-8 

25-7 

Other  classes     .               „ 

9* 

10-3 

17-5 

The  proportions  for  all  England  were : — 

Agriculture        .  „  34-7  33-  27-7 

Trade,  manufactures,  &C.  „  45'9  47'S  43'1 

Other  classes     .  „  19-4  19-4  29-2 


Tbe  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  hmilies  in  Bedtbrd- 
shire  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1831  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  place  the  county  in  this  respect  after  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bedfordshire  at  each  of  tbe  four  enu- 
merations made  in  tbe  present  century  was  as  foUows : 
63,393 

70,213    inemw    10-75  percenL 
83,716         „  19-23       » 

95,483  „  13-93       „ 

increase  in  the  eouiw  of  thirty  years  of  32,090 
souls,  or  50^  per  cent. 
The  oget  of  the  population  were  ascertained  in  1831,  at 
hich  time  there  were  in  Bedfordihire> 


Milu. 

PtBudo. 

ToUI. 

Under  20  years  old  . 

.  20,967 

20,955 

41,922 

Between  20  and  40  . 

.   10.085 

12,461 

23,546 

Between  40  and  60  . 

.     6,298 

6,725 

13,023 

Above  60  years  .     . 

.     3,031 

3.173 

6,206 

Ages  unknown  .     , 

4 

15 

19 

40,389         43,331         83,716 
The  following  summary  of  the  population,  as  it  stood  at 

the  last  enumeration  in  May,  1831,  is  taken  from  Hr. 

Rickman's  abslraet  of  Uie  returns,  and  felhibits  a  suffi- 
mtly  detailed  acrmjit  n(   he  number  and  Occnpationi  of 

tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  county : 
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HUNDREDS.  Sec. 


Barford,  Hundred 
Bij^gleswade  • 
Clifton  •  . 
Flitt  .  , 
Manshead  « 
Redbomestoke 
Stodden  •  • 
Willey  .  . 
Wixamtree  . 
Bedford,  Borough 


flOUPES. 


I 


M52 
1,780 
999 
2,239 
4,004 
2.509 
1,089 
1,619 
1.190 
1,397 


17,978 


1,211 
1,976 
1,073 
2,480 
4,456 
2,885 
1.196 
1,802 
1,393 
1,544 


20,016 


11 

12 

29 

37 

8 

8 

14 

6 

45 


171 


i 
i 

a 
'2 
D 


18 

23 
17 
30 
77 
56 
28 
22 
4 
49 


324 


OCCUPATIONS. 


S  go* 
B  S  M 
8  «  a 


943 
1,047 

672 
1,495 
8,170 
1,870 

873 

1,178 

1,046 

70 


11,364 


fc  "  "  - 


213 
517 
245 
554 
1,411 
646 
185 
385 
189 
792 


5,137 


lUi 


55 
412 
156 
431 
875 
369 
138 
239 
158 
682 


PBR80N8. 


i 


3,515 


2,862 

4,859 
2,785 
6,901 
10,259 
6,475 
2,696 
4,199 
3,212 
3,202 


46,460 


3,018 
4.837 
8.773 
6,270 
10,965 
6,835 
2,815 
4,428 
3.335 
3,757 


I 


t« 


5.880 

9,696 

5,558 

12,171 

21,224 

13,310 

5,511 

8,687 

6,547 

6,959 


1,333 
ft.3J4 
1,287 
2.797 
5,052 
3,101 
1.302 
2.078 
1.610 
1,677 


I 


49,033       95,483    |  82^71 


AORIOULTUU. 


HUMDRBOS,ftft 


Barford,  Hundred 
Biggleswade 
CUfton     . 
Flllt   .     . 
Manshead 
Redbomestoke 
Stodden    • 
Willey      . 
Wixamtree 
Bedford,  Borough 


I 


108 
117 
135 
143 
264 
190 
106 
158 
97 
12 


35 
97 
32 
59 
82 
51 
49 
43 
21 
5 


811 
1,138 

660 
1,466 
2,442 
1,835 

790 
1,256 
1,053 

137 


1 


22 
7 
4 
1 

1 


i 


248 
503 
308 
644 
1,380 
668 
216 
397 
833 
905 


22 
65 
26 
51 

114 
57 
22 
44 
29 

147 


34 

239 

58 

179 

401 

132 

31 

58 

55 

287 


ill 


33 

133 

45 

144 

202 

134 

59 

74 

68 

145 


MALB 
SERVANTSL 


8^ 


'9 


41 
42 
23 
89 
160 
30 
29 
47 
54 
37 


8 

• 


39 
14 
24 
83 
132 
34 
19 
46 
26 
31 


I 


I 


I 


133 
2M  I 
139  I 

2$5  : 
56S  1 
2o4  ' 
109  I 
236  I 
145 
435 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^.— The  sums  expended  in 
each  of  those  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  were 

In  1 80 1,  36,89 1  /.,  being  an  average  of  1 1*.  7d.  for  each  inhab. 

1811,61.273/.  „         „  J7,.5rf. 

.     1821,68.826/.  „         „  \^,  b± 

1831.81,016/.  „         „  16*.  lid. 

The  average  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  during 
the  same  years  was  9**  5€/..  13«.  5d.,  10*.  1  id.,  and  9#.  1  Id. 
respectively. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  poor-rate  tnd 
county-rale  in  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1833,  was 
91,761/.  8«.,  and  was  levied  as  follows:— 

On  Land     .  .    £81,101     7  0 

Dwelling-houses      .       9,918    0  0 

Mills,  &c.         .  ,        345  16  0 

Manorial  pioAts,  fcc.    •     396     5  0 

n#    1.-  1.  .  .  iP91.761     8    0 

Of  which  was  expended-* 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £60,384  II  0 
in  suite  of  law,  removal  of  paupeiBilto.  1,273  0  0 
For  other  purposes  .  9^88    6    0 


£91,045  17  0 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  years  when  the 

eensus  was  taken  was  11,888.  13,286, 15,412,  and  17,978. 
The  annual  proportions  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  mar- 

mges  to  the  population,  in  the  ave  years  preceding  the 

fi>ur  enumerations  above-mentioned,  t- 

S1796.1BSS.       1SO6.101O. 
aptisms.  lin        35  32 

urialsi      1  in         51  48 

lin      114  131 

ropoftion  of  illegitimate  children  bom  in  1830  to 
m  of  ebddren  bom  in  wedlock  was  one  in  thirty  ; 


tsie-iasa. 
33 

57 
123 


189S.I830. 
35 

54 
129 


the  number  of  illegitimate  children  was  41  males  and  jS 
females. 

The  number  of  turapike-trusts  in  the  county  in  1829  was 
15;  the  extent  of  turnpike-roads  under  their  charge  235 
miles;  the  annual  income  of  the  same,  derived  from  tUls 
and  parish  composition,  was  17,938/.,  and  the  annual  ouUaT 
for  repairing  and  management  17.993/.  The  oountj  ex- 
penditure for  several  local  purposes  in  1833  was  a  " 
lows : — 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them      .      £145  a 

Gaols              .            .                         ^            161  9 

Bridewells,  or  houses  of  correction        ,        436  1 

Courts  of  justice    .            .            ,            •      86  11 

County  suneyor          ,           .           .           5a  15 

Expenses  of  criminal  trials  at  quarter-sessions  319  1  y 

Ditto               ditto            at  circuits    ,    .    591  17 

Ditto  of  coroners           ,           .           •          88  1 

Ditto  of  shire-halls            ,            .            ,     J25  1 9 

Ditto  of  lunatic  asylums        .           ,            549  |g 

The  entire  sum  levied  for  oounty-rate  during  ia33 
5816/. 

The  total  numbers  of  persons  charged  wUh  oriminal  of- 
fenees  m  Bedfordshire,  in  each  of  the  periods  of  seven  \^m 
endmg  with  1820,  1827,  and  1834,  weie  367,  766,  and  812 
respecUvelyj  bemg  an  average  of  52  annually  in  tha  first 
penod,  109  m  the  second  period,  and  116  in  tli  aeveo  rears 
ended  with  1834.  ' 

The  number  of  offences  tried  at  quarter-seaaiona  in  ift5J 
was  71: 

Convictions  •        •        •        46 

Acquittals         •        .         .        •      9 
Discharged  by  proclamation  1 6 

71 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  Crimea  at  the 
assircs  in  1834  was  164.  Of  these.  16  wereoffeneeaajainst 
the  person ;  1 1  offences  against  property  ammittaa  with 
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violenoe  (himiebffiftkin^ ;  86  offimeot  ajpunst  property  with- 
out violence ;  68  of  the  offeoeea  In  this  class  are  described 
as  simple  larceny ;  7  were  malicious  offences  against  pro* 
perty  (killing  and  maiming  cattle,  and  arson);  of  the  re- 
maining 44  charges,  12  were  oflbnoes  against  the  game 
laws,  and  32  were  for  trifling  breaches  of  the  peace.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  was  130,  only  5  of  which  were 
for  capital  offisnces,  and  the  sentenees  u^n  these  6  convicts 
havin^^  been  commuted  for  transportation,  4  fi>r  UfSs  and  1 
for  fourteen  years;  no  execution  took  place  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  Of  the  164  persons  charged  158 
were  males,  imd  only  6  females ;  their  nges  respectively  were 
as  follows : 


Under      12  years  of  age 
Between  12  and  16 
16    « 


>f 


Above 
Age  not 


21 
30 
40 
50 
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21 
30 
40 
50 
60 


60  years  of  age 


1 

5 

42 

70 

22 

6 

7 

4 

1 
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Maintenance  of  Schools. 


158  6 

The  proportipn  of  oifenders  to  the  population  was  1  in 
582 ;  the  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
was  1  in  619.  The  centesimal  proportion  of  offences  com- 
mitted with  violenee  wes  16 '4 7,  the  proportion  for  England 
and  Wales  being  17'44»  Offimces  agunst  property  in  this 
county  52-44,  in  iJl  England  73*97.  Maiicioas  offences 
4-27  in  Bedfordshire,  and  0*72  in  all  England.  Other 
offences  (game  laws  and  breaches  of  the  peace),  eentesimai 
proportion  in  Bedfordshire  26'82,  in  all  England  and  Wales 
5' 9 5.  There  was  not  Miy  charge  an  this  county  in  1834, 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency :  the  eentesi- 
mai proportion  of  this  class  of  crimes  for  the  whc^e  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  1*92. 

There  am  three  savings*  banks  in  the  oounty,  at  Bed- 
ford, AmpthUl,  end  Biggleswade :  the  total  number  of  de- 
positors on  30th  November,  1833,  was  1858f  and  theeraoiint 
deposited  63,333JL  More  then  half  the  accounts  wen  for 
sums  under  20^ :  Uie  whole  may  be  classed  thus  :— 
948  depeeiten  under  £20       £7,070  deposited. 
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Total  1858  depositon,  entitled  to     £63,333  savings  depos. 

£c/(ico#to».**-ThefoUowinff  abstract  of  the  establishments 
for  cducatioii,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the 
same,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  is  taken  iVom  returns  pre- 
sented by  eonunand  of  his  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  present  Session.  (1835.)  We  have  kept 
it  distinct  from  the  oUier  part,  as  tiw  retoms  are  mtide  on  a 
different  principle. 


IM. 

SM-i. 

«M. 

Infant  Schools 

I^  umber  of  tniai^  Ihmi  2  to  7  yis. 
old'                   Males      •  •  • 

Females      •  • 
Sex  not  stated 

36 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

808 

97 
104 
422 

623 
8008 

Daily  Schools 

Number  of  Children  firom  4  to  14 
years  old :           Males  •   .   •   • 

Females  •   .  •    . 
Sex  not  stated 

3140 

1897 
972 

Schools    .   • 
Total  of  Childivn  under  DaUy  In- 
struction 
Sunday  Schools   .••,,,,, 
Number  of  Children  fit»m  4  to  15 
years  old  *           Males  .... 

Females  .    .    . 
Sox  not  stated 

244 

.    • 
198 

•    • 

•     • 

6783 
7604 
1531 

6632 

1  ft0 1  Q 

Infant  Sehls. 
Dailv  SchU. 
StmuySdu. 

Total 
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45 
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1410 
875 
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Bysttbaeription. 
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87 

189 
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15083 


16179 
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33 
130 

1 

486 

97ffi 

90 

163 

3367 

SnlMCTtp.  wad  v$f' 
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48 

777 

16 
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Of  the  infant  schools,  one  at  Silsoe,  containing  77  chil- 
dren, is  sunported  by  Earl  de  Grey. 

Daily  scholars  being  usually  admitted  at  boarding  schools 
(of  which  16  appear  in  the  returns  to  be  established  in  Bed- 
fordshire), and  the  boarders  being  in  &ct  (according  to  the 
words  of  the  returns)  daily  scholars,  such  boarding-schools 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  abstract.  Lace  and  straw-plat 
schools,  which  are  numerous  in  this  county,  are  not  included 
in  the  abstract,  although  at  many  of  them  the  children  are 
taught  to  read. 

(Jf  the  Sunday-schools  57  are  kept  at  places  where  no 
other  school  exists,  and  the  children  instructed  in  them, 
3,110  in  number,  cannot  therefore  attend  any  other  school. 
At  other  places  part  of  the  children  taught  in  Sunday- 
schools  attend  other  schools  also,  but  the  proportion  of  these 
is  not  ^ven  in  the  returns. 

The  morease  of  schools  since  the  year  1818  has  been  as 
follows : — 

Infont  and  other  daily  schools  108  containing  2643  scholars, 
Sonday-Bohools 121         „      11180 
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There  are  lending  libraries  of  books  attadied  to  17  schools 
in  Bedfordshire. 

BEDIS,  Ibr  prayers,  according  to  Jamieson,  is  still  used 
in  Scotland.  He  says — '  In  fiimuiar  language  it  is  common 
to  speak  of '  counting  one's  beads  *  when  one  goes  to  prayer.* 
He  adds — '  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  Popish  custom 
of  running  over  a  string  of  beads,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
peating Paternosters  end  Ave-Marias  over  them,  according 
to  a  fixed  rule,  as  the  particular  beads  are  meant,  by  theh' 
colour,  Ibrm,  or  place,  to  represent  to  the  mind  this  or  that 
mysteiy,  benefit,  or  duty.'    {Etymolog.  Diet,  voL  i.) 

BEDLAM,  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  re- 
ligious house  in  Lon£>n,  which,  subsec^uently  to  the  diss»-. 
lution  of  monasteries,  was  converted  into  an  hoqiital  fiir 
lunatics,  hut  still  retained  its  former  appeUation. 

Shakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  'Henry  VI.,*  set  ▼• 
scene  L,  speaks  of '  a  bedlam  and  amhitioua  humour.*  Dr. 
Grey,  however,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  justly 
remarks  that  the  word  bedlam  was  not  used  in  the  reign  c^ 
Henry  VI.  Malone  says  that  Shakspeare  was  led  into  thia 
anachronism  by  the  author  of  an  earlier  historical  play  upon 
the  same  subject:  while  iRitson,  upon  a  misoonceptian  of 
what  Stowe  says  in  his  '  Survey  of  London  *  (4to.  1688» 
p.  127),  declares  it  to  he  no  anacmronism,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  thst  the  Hospital  of  6t  Mary  Bethlehem 
without  London,  the  religious  nonse  alluded  to»  had  been  % 
receptacle  Ibr  distracted  pec^e  from  its  earliest  fouadatioB. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  M«y  Bethlehem,  vnlgariy  oalled 
Bedlam,  owed  its  name  and  original  establishment  to  the 
piety  of  a  citizen  of  Londoii.  In  tne  yeer  1 247,  in  tiie  thirty- 
ninth  of  Heniy  lU.,  Simon  Fits  Mary»  who  had  been  she- 
vSt  infinenoed  by  the  prevailing  religious  feeling  of  Ae  age, 
was  desirous  to  found  a  rel^^ious  house.  Accordingly,  ne 
appropriated  by  a  deed  of  gLFt,  whidii  is  stiU  extant,  all  his 
lands  in  ^&m  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate,  being 
the  spot  elterwsrds  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Bethlem» 
now  oalled  Liverpool-street,  a  lew  yards  north  of  Bishops- 
gate  Church,  to  the  fimndation  of  a  priory.  The  prior, 
canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  for  whose  maintenance  he 
provided,  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  star  upon  their 
mantles,  and  were  especially  directed  to  receive  and  enter^ 
tain  the  bishop  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  canons, 
brothers,  and  messengers  of  that  their  mother  church  as 
often  as  they  might  come  to  England.  Such  was  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  this  foundation. 

In  the  year  1403,  says  Tanner  (iVbftV.  Monaet.  edit.  1787, 
Midd.  viii.  30),  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hos- 
pital were  alien^kted,  and  therein  were  no  bretluen  or  sisters, 
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but  only  the  master,  and  be  did  not  wear  the  habit  of  his 
onler.  However,  it  continued  to  the  Dissolution,  when, 
being  seized  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  granted,  in  1547,  with 
all  its  revenues,  to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London,  from  which  time  only  it  became  an  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  lunatics. 

In  the  infant  state  of  this  charity  no  other  provision  was 
made  for  the  unfortunate  patients,  besides  confinement  and 
medical  relief;  it  was  left  for  the  judicious  benevolence  of 
succeeding  times  to  improve  the  good  work,  and  to  supply 
the  subsistence  and  care  which  has  restored  so  many  dis- 
tracted objects  to  their  families  and  to  society.    There  is  no 
account  of  donations  received  for  this  institution  before  the 
year  1632.     About  1644  it  was  under  consideration  to 
enlarge  the  old  hospital,  but  the  situation  had  become 
close  and  confined.    The  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  was  begun  to  be  built  in  April,  1G75, 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  near  London  Wall,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lower  quarter  of  what  was  then  called  Little  Moor- 
fields  ;  the  design  of  the  building  was  taken  from  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  once  t^mired.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1676.    It  has  since, 
however,  given  way  to  a  fitter  building  for  its  purpose, 
upon  a  distant,  but  more  commodious  spot,  erected  m  1 814  ; 
and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlem  is  now  placed 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth.    (See  Shakspeare,  Reed*s  edit.  1803,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378 ; 
Tanner  %  Notitia  Monattica,  ut  supr.;   Du^ale^s  Monas- 
iicon  AngHcanum^  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  621 ;   and 
Bowen's  Hist  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  ^c,  of 
Bethlem  Hospital,  4to.  Lend.  1783.    [For  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  see  Lunatic  Asylum.] 

BEDLAM  BEGrGARS  was  the  antient  name  for  such 
patients  of  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem,  after  it  became  a  lunatic 
asvlum,  as,  being  partially  cured,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
Edgar,  in  *  King  lear,*  act  ii.  scene  iii.,  when  assuming  the 
character  of  Poor  Tom,  says-^ 

*  TIm  ooimtTy  gives  m«  proof  and  Precedent 
Othtilam  bifMon^  who,  with  roaring  Toieee, ' 
StrUbs  in  Umu  nnmb*d  and  martiflod  bare  afma 
Pioa.  voodea  pvlekt,  naUa,  sprif*  of  xoeemary.'  die. 

Anlnvyt  in  his  '  Remains  of  Gentilisme,*  an  unpublished 
work,  preserved  among  the  Lansdown  MS 8.  in  the  British 
Museum,  part  iii.  fol.  234  b.,  tells  us,  '  Before  the  civil 
wars,  I  remember  Tom-a-Bedlams  went  about  a-begging, 
rbey  had  been  suoh  as  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and  come  to 
some  degree  of  soberness,  and  when  they  were  licensed  to  go 
out  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an  armiUa  of  tin  printed,  of 
about  three  inches  breadth,  which  was  sodered  on.' 

BBDLIS  (also  written  BETLIS,  BIDUS,  and  BITLIS), 
in  the  Armenian  language  named  Paugesh,  one  of  the  most 
antient  oities  of  Kurdistan,  is  situat^,  according  to  Jau- 
bert  (Voyage  en  Arrnhne  et  en  Perse,  p.  475),  in  lat. 
39P  34'  30",  and  long.  40°  lO'  E.  of  Paris  (t.  e.  42°  30'  E.  of 
Greenwich),  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Nimrod  mountains, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  fhnn  the  lake  of  Van.  It  extends  across  the 
greater  part  of  a  fine  valley,  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
tiie  East  for  a  sig^nal  defeat  which  the  Osman  sultan, 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  here  sustained  from  the  Persians 
in  1533.  (See  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Per«ta»  vol.  i.  pp.  507, 
508.)  Tavemier  (Pisrsian  Travets,  book  iii.  ch.  iii.)  says 
that  the  town  is  built  like  a  sugar-loa(  '  the  ascent  being  so 
sleep  on  every  side  that  there  is  no  getting  to  the  top  but 
by  wheeling  and  winding  about  the  mountain.* 

The  castle  belonging  to  the  town  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  The 
country  around  Bedlis  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in 
grain,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  olives,  &c.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  game ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  infested  by 
lions,  wolves,  and  bears.  The  inhabitanU  of  Bedlis,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  supposed  by 
Kinneir  {Qeogrof^neal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Enwire,  pp. 
330, 331)  to  amount  to  20,000,  partly  Kurds  and  Turks, 
partly  Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians.  The  Armenians 
nave  four  ehorehes  and  four  monasteries,  and  enjoy  more 
liberty  here  than  in  other  Mohammedan  states. 

The  part  of  Kurdistan  in  which  Bedlis  is  situated  now 
forms  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Osmans.  When 
Tavemier  visited  this  province  in  1664,  Bedlis  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  independent  bey,  who  acknowledged 
neither  the  supremacy  of  the  grand  seignior  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  that  of  the  shah  of  Persia ;   and  Tavemier  ob- 


serves that  it  was  the  interest  of  those  two  lOTereigm  to 
stand  well  with  him,  lest  he  should  intercept  the  fmssagt 
from  Aleppo  to  Tauriz,  which  leads  through  the  valley  at 
Bedlis ;  the  straits  of  the  mountains  being  so  narrow  that 
ten  men  might  defend  them  against  a  thousand.     The  read 
of  the  caravans  that  travel  from  Erzerum  to  Bagdad  still 
passes  through  Bedlis.  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  it  probai^le 
that  Xenophon  may  have  ascended  the  pass   of  Bedlu 
{JoumcU  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  5P, 
and  accounts  for  his  not  mentioning  the  lake  of  Van,  hi 
the  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Bedlis  to  Trebtzond. 
which  he  must  have  followed,  lies  on  the  southern  side  tl 
the  Nimrod  Mountains,  which  encompass  the  lake.    Ac- 
cording to  Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal  (p.  165),  there  are  tbrw 
days'  journey  from  Bedlis  to  KhuUat,  and  as  much  to  Mia- 
farekein 
BEDMINSTER.    [See  Bristol.] 
BEDNORE,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
norUi-west  quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  overlooking  to  the  west  the  provinces  of  Canara  and 
Malabar.    The  Western  Ghauts  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
higher  than  the  chain  of  hills  called  the  Eastern  Ghaots. 
[See  Ghauts.]    The  range,  on  the  summit  of  which  Bed- 
nore  is  situated,  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  abova 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  vrest  a  \m 
rapid  slope,  which  intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought 
there  by  the  western  monsoon.    The  climate  is   in  conv- 
quence  exceedingly  moist,  and  it  is  calculated  that  nioe 
months  out  of  the  year  are  rainy,  and  to  such  a  deerree  a> 
to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  themselves  Man- 
hand,  at  least  for  six  months  of  the  time,  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions.   By  means  of  this  excessive  moisture  vegetation  j 
rendered  extremely  luxuriant ;  the  timber  trees  throughout 
the  district  attain  to  great  dimensions,  and  in  some  paits  ike 
underwood  and  jungle  are  quite  impenetrable.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  elevation,  the  seasons  are  usuii' v 
one  month  more  backward  than  in  Canara. 

The  productions  of  the  district  of  Bednore,  which  it  nisa 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  car^t- 
moms,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  a  small  breed  of  ctule. 
The  most  important  of  these  articles  in  point  of  quantity  n 
betel- nut.  In  return,  Bednore  imports  rioe,  salt,  oil,  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads,  in  coDse- 
quence  of  the  prevalence  of  rain,  are  wretched,  and  aloot 
all  the  exports  and  imports  are  conveyed  by  men,  without 
the  aid  of  any  kind  of  carriage  or  beasts  of  burthen.  A 
great  part  of  the  external  trade  of  the  district  is  carried  oo 
tiirough  the  port  of  Mangalore. 

Bedfnore  district,  together  with  Cuddapah,  some  Mab- 
ratta  provinces,  the  country  of  the  Nairs,  and  other  smiQ 
states  on  the  Malabar  coast,  were  conquered  by  Hyder  AII7 
in  1 763,  shortly  after  his  usurpation  of  the  musnud  of  My- 
sore ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Tippoo  the  greater  part  of  these  cud- 
quests  were  again  severed  from  Mysore.  Bednore  is  stiil 
attached  to  the  rajah's  dominions,  but  that  prince  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  whose  go- 
vernment he  has  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  qfa  Map  0/ Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore ;  Reports  qf  Committee  of  Ht'ute 
qf  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf  India,  1832.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  in  13'  50'  N.  lat.  and  75"  6'  E.  long.  This  town 
was  originally  called  Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Vilbire ; 
but  when  the  seat  of  ffovemment  was  removed  hither  from 
Ikery,  the  name  was  Stored  to  Bideruru,  or  Bamboo  Place; 
Previously  to  this  event  the  place  consisted  of  a  temple  dt  ii- 
cated  to  Nileunta  (one  of  the  titles  of  8iva)  and  a  few  sur- 
rounding houses,  governed  by  a  Bndimin  chidC  On  be- 
coming the  seat  of  the  rajah's  government,  the  chief  part  uf 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  expended  there,  and  Bide- 
ruru became  a  town  of  magnitude.  Its  situation  is  favour- 
able for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from  Mangalore  through 
Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  r^s  in  the  Western  Ghauti. 
When  attacked  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ally  in  1 763,  it  is  sa:d 
to  have  contained  20,000  good  houses,  besides  meaner 
dwellinp.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  un- 
even, the  town  was  never  closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an 
area,  the  circumference  of  which  was  eight  miles.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a  circle  of  woods,  hills,  and  fortified 
defiles.  Towards  the  centre  stood  the  rajah's  palace*  budt 
on  a  high  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  citadel.  Hyder  added 
some  now  works,  but  as  the  palace  was  commanded  by 
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neighbouring  hQIs,  it  could  never  have  been  capable  of 
oil'ering  much  resistance.  While  in  the  possession  of 
H>  tier  he  made  it  his  chief  arsenal,  and  employed  many 
|)eople  in  making  arms  and  ammunition:  much  money  was 
coined  there  during  his  reign.  This  chief  also  held  out 
much  encouragement  to  merchants,  so  that  the  trade  of  the 
place  increased  greatly.  He  likewise  attempted  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  caused  many  mulberry  planta- 
tions to  be  made,  but  with  Uttle  or  no  success,  owing,  pro* 
bahly,  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ally,  he  found  in  it 
a  considerable  amount  of  treasure,  and  is  said  to  have  con* 
fc^sed  that  to  this  acquisition  he  was  in  a  ^reat  measure 
indebted  for  his  future  success.  Colonel  Wilks  has  esti- 
mated the  spoil  which  then  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands 
at  twelve  millions  sterling,  hut  this  is  doubtless  a  great 
e\a^r<reration,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  eastern 
hyperbole.  Hyder  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Hyder- 
nu<^'p:ur ;  he  built  a  palace  outside  the  citadel,  and  resided 
in  it  for  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
EngUsh,  under  General  Mathews,  on  which  occasion  the 
commandant  of  the  fort,  to  make  a  show  of  offering  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  burnt  the  palace.  The  attack  made  upon 
Bednore  by  Tippoo  Sultan  m  the  month  of  April  following, 
u])pears  to  have  taken  the  English  quite  by  surprise.  It  is 
said  that  nearly  all  the  British  troops  were  at  that  time  dis- 
persed in  every  direction  in  search  of  spoil,  and  Tippoo  made 
an  easy  conquest.  The  whole  town  was  burnt  during  an 
engagement  which  preceded  the  capitulation. 

The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo,  and  the  town  was 
partly  restored;  but  the  materials  employed,  being  only 
timber  and  mud,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  a 
country  where  the  rains  are  so  excessive.  At  his  death  the 
town  contain^  about  1500  houses,  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  that  time.  No  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on  here,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  place  is  from  trade, 
for  which  it  is  well  situated. 

Bednore  is  452  miles  from  Bombay,  1290  from  Calcutta, 
413  from  Hyderabad,  445  fix>m  Madras,  382  from  Poonah, 
and  1 8  7  from  Serin^apatam,  all  travelling  distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill's  His- 
tory  of  British  India ;  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of 
India ;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Journey  through  Mysore, 
Catiaroy  and  Malabar.) 

B  K  DSTRAW.    [See  Galinus.] 

BKDUINS.    [See  Arabia.] 

BEE,  the  name  common  to  all  the  species  of  a  very 
numerous  tribe  of  insects  of  the  Order  Humenoptera, 

In  England  alone  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
have  been  disco%'ered.  Kirby,  in  his  beautiful  monograph, 
*'  Apum  AnglicB,**  divides  them  into  two  great  groups — Apis 
and  3/e/<Y/a,  which  differ. principally  in  the  proboscis.  In 
Apis  the  tongue  (fig.  3,  c),  or  central  part  of  the  proboscis, 

Fig.  1. 
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is  generally  long,  and  the  proboscis  itself  has  two  points,  ond' 
near  the  base,  and  another  about  the  middle  ;  that  at  the 
base  directing  it  outwards,  and  that  in  the  middle  directing 
it  inwards:  when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points 
backwards.  In  Melitta  the  tongue  (fig.  1,  a)  is  short,  and 
the  proboscis  has  but  one  fold,  which  is  near  the  base ;  and 
when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points  forwards.  Thes& 
two  groups  are  also  subdivided  by  Kirby,  and  the  character 
of  each  subdivision  is  given  in  detail ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  names  to  these  smaller  groups.  It  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  the  smaller 
groups  as  genera ;  and  hence  they  have  all  been  named» 
the  greater  portion  of  them  by  Latreille.  When  the  smaller 
eroups  were  considered  genem,  the  greater  ones  became- 
mmilies,  and  are  named  Apidie  and  Andranidce  by  Dr.. 
Leach. 

The  species  of  Andrronida),  which  are  very  abundant 
during  the  spring  months,  frequent  grassy  banks ;  the  males; 
are  generally  seen  flying  about  hedges.  Tbe  females, 
usually  construct  their  nests  underground;  for  which 
purpose  they  generally  select  a  bank  in  a  southern  aspect  *- 
some  species  choose  sandy  situations,  while  others  pre-- 
fer  a  heavier  soU.  The  female  having  fixed  upon  a  con- 
venient spot,  excavates  a  cylindrical  hole,  from  five  or  six: 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  only  just  large  enough  to 
allow  her  to  enter ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  slightly  increased  in 
width,  and  rendered  smooth  by  being  lined  with  a  glutinoas^ 
substance.  The  labour  of  forming  these  cells  is  consider- 
able, for  the  soil  is  removed  erain  by  grain,  and  deposited 
round  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  so  that  a  little  hillock  is 
formed.  The  cell  being  completed,  her  next  object  is  to 
furnish  it  with  pollen;  this  is  collected  from  flowers,  and 
carried  on  the  tibin  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  are  thickly 
furnished  with  tolerably  long  hair,  among  which  the  pollen 
is  carried  until  she  anives  at  the  cell.  Wlien  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pollen  is  collected,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pa&t«. 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  honey,  it  is  formed  into*  ax 
little  ball,  in  which  an  ege  is  deposited ;  the  mouth  of  the* 
cell  is  then  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  etiier 
insects.  The  egg  soon  hatches,  and  becomes  a  larva,  which 
feeds  upon  the  pollen  until  it  is  all  consumed ;  the  lar^a 
then  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  the  pupa  to  the  perfect  insect.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Andraenidne  seldom  make  their  ap^ 
pearance  after  the  spring  months  and  early  part  of  tlie* 
summer,  although  the  eggs  laid  at  that  time  nave  under* 
gone  all  their  metamorphoses  (in  many  instances)  by  the- 
autumn.  The  newly-disclosed  insect  remains  all  the  inteo- 
mediate  time  in  a  torpid  state.  We  believe  that  the  species 
only  live  one  year,  for  in  the  autumn  we  have  found  nany 
of  them  on  the  ground  dead,  and  the  inner  part  of  their 
body  devoured  :  this  is  probably  done  by  a  spider  which  is 
found  in  the  same  situations. 

The  habits  of  the  species  of  Apida  are  more  variable ;, 
many  excavate  their  cells  in  wood ;  some,  like  the  cuckoo,, 
make  use  of  the  nests  of  other  species ;  others  again  do  not: 
excavate  cells,  but  make  use  of  any  hole  already  formed,  or- 
of  some  other  situation,  convenient  for  that  purpose.  Or 
this  last  description,  a  species  of  the  genus  Anthidium  has- 
afforded  a  remarkable  instance.  This  bee  is  nearly  the  size^ 
of  the  hive-bee,  but  is  broader  in  proportion,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  hitherto-discovered  British  species^ 
by  having  a  series  of  bright  yellow  spota  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen.  A  female  of  this  species  has  been  known  to- 
build  her  nest  in  the  lock  of  a  garden  gate.  The  nest  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  cells  formed  of  down  collected  from  the* 
anemone  sylvestris,  and  probably  from  other  woolly-leaved, 
plants,  scraped  off  by  the  bee  with  its  jaws. 

The  flight  of  this  insect  is  exceedingly  swift ;  but  when 
it  has  discovered  a  flower  on  which  it  intends  to  settle- 
(generally  that  of  the  blind  nettle),  it  stops  suddenly,  poisea- 
itself  in  Uie  air  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  darts  upon  the 
flower,  dislodging  any  bee  which  may  have  settled  upon  it 
before. 

Sometimes  it  appears  more  anxious  to  dislodge  other- 
bees,  and  to  prevent  their  gathering  honey,  than  to  collect, 
for  itself,  for  it  flies  about  from  flower  to  flower,  and  pounces, 
upon  all  it  meets  with. 

Anthitphora  retusa  is  another  bee,  which,  in  its  flight*, 
very  much  resembles  the  one  just  described.  This  bee  is- 
considerably  larger  than  the  hive-bee :  the  male  is  brownfr 
sometimes  inchning  to  an  ochre  colour,  and  is  remarkable* 
for  the  three  Ions  tufts  of  hair  which  are  attached  to  the^ 
middle  leg,  two  of  them  to  the  tip  of  the  tibin  (that  on  thai 


pMteriflT  pait  being  verf  bog),  and  uiothBr  to  the  tip  of 
ttw  anus.  The  female  of  thi*  ipeciet  i*  to  much  anlike 
the  male,  that  it  baa  beea  thonght  by  many  to  be  a  distinct 
sfieciea.  It  ii  entttely  black,  except  tbe  outer  ude  of  the 
binder  tibiv,  wbieh  ia  covered  witb  red  bairs ;  it  is  irithout 
tbe  tufts  on  the  intermedials  1^.  This  apeeiei  conitruets 
it*  cells  in  tbe  aidea  ot  banka,  generally  cboouDg  thoae 
wbicb  are  perpendicular. 

It  is  to  this  same  IkmiW  that  tbe  bire-bee  belongs,  to  the 
hktory  and  economy  of  vnich  we  aball  confine  ourselves. 

The  JpU  meUf/lea,  bivc-bee,  or  honey-bee,  has  for  many 
age*  justly  claimed  tiw  attention  and  study  of  naturalisti. 
Among  the  earliest  of  ita  observers  may  be  enumerated 
Aristotle  and  Virgil;  also  Aristomaehus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
and  Pbiliscus  the  Thasian.  AiistamBchus,  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  attended  solely  to  beea  for  fifty-eight  years  ;  and 
PhiUscua,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  forests, 
investigating  their  habits,  (Plin.  xi.  9.)  Both  these  ob- 
serVGiE  wrote  on  the  bee.  In  modem  tiroes  the  labours  of 
Swaramerdam.  lUanmur,  Bonnet.  3chirach,  Tborley,  Hun- 
ter, Huber,  and  others,  have  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  species. 

The  honey-bee  always  lives  in  society  with  many  of  ita 
own  ipMie*.  Id  its  natural  state  it  generally  construcU 
its  neat  in  hollow  trees;  but  throughout  Europe  it  is  nov 
rather  a  rare  oconrrenoe  to  find  it  otherwise  than  domes' 

Each  society  or  iwarm  is  composed  of  three  descriptioni 
of  bees — tbe  mole  or  drone,  tbe  neuter  w  workeri  and  the 
female  or  queen. 
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Tilt  Drone,  or  Male  Bee,  in  general  form,  is  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  separation  between  tbe  thorax  and  abdomen 
beinc  much  less  distinct  than  in  the  females  or  neuter*. 
ThenMd  ia  large,  rather  nairower  than  the  thorax:  tbe 
«yet  are  very  large,  and  meet  at  the  vertex  of  the  head,  but 
divide  a*  Ibey  approach  the  (brehead ;  eloie  to  the  point  of 
aeparatkn  there  arc  three  simnmats  Hm  antenna  are 
thtrteen-joinled.    The  thorax  ia  thickly  covered  above  and 

luth  with  ibott  paU  brawn  bun  leiembling  volvet. 
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The  length  of  the  abdomen  n  aoKOaly  giwtw  tfaui  in 
breadth,  and  it  i*  terminatad  obtusely :  it  hu  only  toai  » •^. 
mentt  visible  fiom  tbe  npper  aide,  the  anal  segments  l>e:...- 
hidden  beneath  theothen.  The  basal  and  apual  segmei.i, 
re  each  thickly  covered  with  pale  baiia.  Tbe  colour  of  ii-^ 
ibdomen  i*  black  above,  having  the  adge  of  each  aepmi  _: 
of  a  lieht  brown  cokmr;  the  undersideof  tbe  body  U  ^  ■> 
pals.  The  legs  are  black;  the  inner  aid*  of  the  hm^i 
legs  is  covered  with  pale  down.  All  the  clawa  a.re  diii-i"L 
the  inner  part  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to  th«  ou:  -: 
port.  Thewiii^arelarge,ai)diKtbertoiiger  thnnthebou; ; 
the  anterior  wings  an  imtber  acute  at  tbe  apex. 

Tbe  drone  may  be  readily  distingoiahed  bvm  tbe  quif^i 
and  workers  by  its  greater  breadth,  large  eyea  (which  mn: 
at  the  top  of  the  hnd),  and  the  abdomen  having  only  fur 
segments  visible  from  the  npper  side.  The  winga  are  aa  b 
longer  in  proportion  than  utose  of  the  worker  or  qurwi. 
for  in  thia  mx  tbsy  reach  beyond  the  extremity  of  ice 
abdomen. 

Ihe  number  of  drones  in  a  hive  is  remarkably  ungvkr. 
varying  from  *ix  or  seven  hundred  to  two  tbousandj  b^; 
the  propartitm  is  not  regulated  by  the  number  of  bees  nc- 
tained  m  the  hive,  for  a  small  swann  will  •ametinw*  posiei 
as  many  drones  **  a  large  one. 

Tbe  time  rcquhed  to  complels  .  

drone  is  as  follows.    In  three  days  after  the  i 

the  egg,  the  larva  makes  its  appearance ;  about  the  ni-!  '.'• 

ot  the  seventh  day  from  this  time,  the  larva  having  ihf  n 


acoompliahed  in  about  a  day  and  a  balf.  It  then  tumt  :> 
the  pupa,  and  ultimatelv  to  the  perfect  insect,  having  bnr. 
about  four-and- twenty  days  ftam  tbe  laying  of  the  egs  ii> 
the  coming  fiuth  in  the  winged  state. 

The  Neuter,  or  IVorker,  a  of  a  dark-brown  eolonr,  ip- 
praacbing  la  black :  the  head  and  thorax  resemble  tba»  / 
tbe  female,  but  the  head  has  black  hair  on  the  vwrtei.  Tit 
abdomen  is  conical,  and  composed  of  six  diilinot  segownu: 
tbe  basal  one  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  other  te-;- 
ments  are  sparingly  clothed.  Tbe  legs  am  black:  ilw 
plants  of  tbe  hinder  leg*  are  transvertely  strinled  m  tit 
mnat  tide.  The  wings  when  eloaed  nearly  reach  to  Ibc 
apex  of  tbe  abdomen. 

In  about  ftinr  days  after  the  «n  of  the  woikar  ha)  ben 
deposited,  the  larva  is  hatched,  ana  in  five  or  six  inote  (r- 
cording  to  the  weather)  it  ia  1^1  grown;  it  is  then  tesKH 
uii  in  its  cell  by  the  nurse  beea  with  a  covering  of  fkr.u 
mixed  with  wax.  As  soon  as  the  larva  i*  ineloeed  it  ifBr] 
ita  cocoon,  wbieh  operation  requires  about  thirtj-«ix  boon' 
it  then  turns  to  tbe  pupa,  and  in  about  eirht  days  taire  u 
the  perfect  inieot;  having  been  one-and-tw«nty  dsvs  a 
existence,  that  is,  l^m  the  time  tbe  egg  was  laid  until  iIk 
insect  ha*  attained  its  perfect  state.  The  nnmber  of  vorkm 
in  a  well-stocked  hive  i*  about  fifteen  or  tvrenty  tbiMua'"J^ 
The  occupation  of  theie  bees  is  to  collect  honey.  poUen.  acd 
propolis;  to  build  the  combs,  and  to  attend  upni  theyoun^ 
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(Torfcers  alwayi  commence  ihu  construction  of  the  lalter,  e 
the  [imo  that  the  femuie  is  laying  the  eggs  that  ire  I 
turn  tu  drones. 

The  toyol  cell*  are  very  iliflWrent  from  those  of  the  malo 
or  worker,  nnd  are  generally  suspended  from  the  edges  or 
■ides  of  the  comb  :  their  number  varies  from  two  or  three 
to  tvrenly,  though  the  latter  is  a  very  unusual  number.  In 
form  tliey  are  very  much  like  a  pear,  having  the  thickest 
end  joined  to  the  comb,  the  other  end,  at  which  part  the 
mouth  0[  entrance  of  the  cell  is  situated,  banijing  down- 

Fig.  4. 


In  these  cells  the  queen  deposits  the  «gg»  of  future 
iiucens,  at  intervals  of  at  least  a  day,  and  always  during 
ine  period  of  laying  the  egg*  of  males.  When  tlio  queen 
is  about  to  lay,  she  thrusts  her  head  into  a  cell  to  a 
lain  its  Hiness ;  she  then  inserts  her  abdomen,  and 
few  sci'Onds  withdraws  it,  leaving  an  egg  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  Qxcd  in  an  upright  position  by  a.  glutinous 
stance  at  one  of  its  ends. 

ffe.  5. 
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The  egg  is  about  one-twelflh  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  i 
cylindrical  form,  with  rounded  ends.  When  the  larVL 
emerges  from  the  egg,  it  is  immediately  supplied  with  food 
by  tlie  nurse-bees.  This  larva  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
curved  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  continues 
to  grow  until  it  has  oompletely  filled  up  the  space ;  when  it 
is  full  grown  it  lies  horizontally  with  its  head  towards  the 
entrance.  The  food  given  to  the  larva  is  a  mixture  of  farina, 
honey  and  water,  wliioh  is  converted  into  a  whitish  jelly  by 
elaboration  in  the  stomacbsof  the  nurse-bees:  the  propor- 
tions of  farina  and  honey  vary  according  to  the  ase  of  the 
young,  and  we  believo  that  the  food  is  not  given  directly  to 
the  lark'o,  but  disgorged  into  the  cell,  so  that  the  insect  is 
surrounded  with  it.  But  when  the  larva  is  nearly  ftill 
grown,  its  food  is  sweeter  (probably  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  honey),  and  is  applied  by  the  nurse-bees 
directly  to  its  mouth,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  bird 
feeding  its  young.* 

The  drone  and  worker-bees  are  of  a  greyish  colour  when 
Ihey  flrst  leave  their  cells,  and  several  days  elapse  before 
ihey  are  strong  enough  to  Hy ;  but  the  queen  is  kept  pri- 
soner in  her  cell  for  some  time  after  she  has  assumed  tbe 
imago  state.  The  reasons  for  this  imprisonment  we  shall 
presently  show. 

When  the  lanr*  in  the  queens'  cells  are  about  to  change 
into  pupB,  the  old  queen  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  agita- 
tion—running  carelessly  over  the  cells,  occasionally  thrust- 
ing her  abdomen  into  some  of  them,  as  if  about  to  lay,  but 
withdrawingwilhout  having  done  so,  or  perhaps  laying  tiiem 
hire^*^'  E^bi"^  '"""  "^  ""^  ("Weh  lis  .wy  eloHlr  iilltHl  lo  Ifa* 
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on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  tha  botlflm.  SIm  i*  s  ^ 
longer  surrounded  by  her  usual  circle  ofatteadaptg.  ajwl  li<.r 
agitation  being  communicateil  to  all  she  passes,  at  lengili  : 
general  confusion  is  created ;  till  at  last  the  greater  porli'  v 
of  the  bees  rush  out  of  the  hive,  with  that  queen  at  lljr;! 
head.  It  is  thus  that  the  first  swarm  quits  the  hive,  aitd  .: 
is  invariably  conducted  by  the  old  queen. 

At  any  other  time  tho  queen  would  have  been  unaUe  :> 
fly,  the  great  number  of  esgs  contained  in  her  abdomerr. 
rendering  her  too  heavy:  this  however  is  aufncientli  n- 
duced  after  the  great  laying  just  described,  to  enable  hct  Ui 
tly  with  ease. 

An  unerring  instinct  obliges  the  queen  to  leave  the  h:-.c 
at  this  time,  for  two  sovereigns  ne\er  can  eo-cxiat  in  iit 
same  community ;  and  had  she  not  left  it,  the  young  quet;> 
(now  just  about  to  quit  their  cells)  would  inevitably  haii 
been  killed  by  her.  Let  us  now  obsene  what  is  g»ing  1 1 
in  the  hive  which  has  just  becu  deserted  by  its  queen.  Ii 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  too  much  reduced  by  tbedcpinuie 
of  the  swarm;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thin  ever: 
never  occurs  except  in  the  middle  of  tbe  day,  and  dunii; 
very  fine  sunny  weather,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  bm 
are  abroad  gathering  honey  and  pollen;  and  if  llie  hi^e 
contain  a  numerous  colony,  these,  on  their  return,  tocetlrr 
with  those  which  have  not  been  disturbed  ouring  the  ge- 
neral confusion,  and  a  considerable  number  of  young  bro^ 
continually  hatching,  form  a  sufficient  stock,  and  perlupt 
even  enough  to  send  off  another  swann. 

In  two  or  three  days'  time  from  the  leavine  of  the  6nt 
swarm,  perfect  order  is  restored  in  the  hive;  and  the  norx- 
bees  continue  to  attend  upon  the  young,  careftiUy  vatcb:-.; 
the  queen's  cells,  and  working  at  the  outsidcs  by  rcmoi^; .' 
tbe  wax  from  the  ^^urface.  It  is  said  that  the  «sj(  it  re- 
moved in  order  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  young  queea. 
but  although  the  removal  of  it  may  thus  be  of  service,  *e 
are  not  inclined  to  think  it  is  done  (or  that  purpose. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  royal  cells  at  intervala  of  at  leul 
a  day,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  the  compleiion  ma 
closing  of  these  cells  must  take  place  at  different  timt* 
■e  say  completion,  for  at  tbe  time  the  queen  lays  the  qz.'i 
the  cells  are  only  half  formed,  and  resemble  the  cup  at  is 
acorn.  When  the  cells  have  been  closed  about  sewn  ^jt, 
the  young  ({ueen  cuts  away  with  herjawathe  partot'r:« 
silken  covering  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and,  if  permitu-l. 
would  make  her  escape  ;  but  the  bees  guarding  the  rt.L 
solder  the  covering  with  some  particles  of  wax,  and  l-rf 
her  prisoner  about  two  days,  in  which  time  she  obuiai 
sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  fly  immediately  on  quittn,- 
her  prison.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  means  \ht 
bees  guarding  the  rojfal  cells  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  tbe 
.sncloaed  female  for  liberation.  The  most  probable  rotijrc- 
ture  is,  that  they  judge  by  the  quality  of  the  sound  enniWii 
by  tbe  prisoner  at  this  time.  This  sound  «      '  ' 


of  monotonous  notes,  so  rapidly  repeated  as  almrel  U 
appear  one  continuous  sound.  Tbe  sound  is  produoed  b)  Ux 
vibration  of  the  wings,  and  probably  becomes  sharper' anJ 
more  audible  as  the  bee  acquires  strength. 

The  young  queen  upon  being  liberated  immediateh  ap- 
proaches the  remaining  royal  cells,  and  would  destroy  ibej 
contents,  bv  tearing  them  open  aiul  mortally  woundioK  >■' 
rivals  with  her  sting;  but  this  is  not  permitted^ for  to  lost 
as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  guards,  ihev  bite  ird 
drive  her  away.  She  has  the  power,  however,  of  anrjtn' 
this  ill-treatment  for  a  while,  by  emitting  a  peculiar  Mwni 
which  has  such  an  effect  on  the  sentinels  that  tbey  re- 
main motionless;  and  she  sometimes  takes  advantage  of 
this,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  royal  cells.  But  at  ihr 
sound  ceases  when  she  moves,  the  charm  is  dissolved,  ha 
guards  recover  their  power,  and  she  is  again  driven  bsclc 

After  a  time,  the  young  queen,  owing  to  her  atrmig  df- 
sire  to  attack  the  royal  cells,  and  the  constant  rcpuhn 
she  meets  with,  becomes  extremely  agitated,  and  by  rtmoiii; 
quickly  over  the  cells  and  groups  of  workers,  commutucaln 
her  disorder  to  a  great  ponion  of  tbe  bees,  so  that  a  Uic» 
number  quit  tbe  hive  and  cluster  about  tbe  outside— aui 
after  a  short  time  the  young  queen  leaves  the  hive  viih  a 
swarm.  Thus  it  is  tliat  the  second  swarm  is  thrown  off  (t 
seldom  happens  thata  hive  sends  off  more  than  two  or  ihtre 
swarms ;  after  which,  unless  the  hive  be  an  extremely  piipu- 
lous  one,  there  are  so  few  bees  left,  thnt  there  is  not  a  sutB- 
cionl  number  lo  keep  proper  guard  over  the  royal  cells.  Tbe 
young  queens  consequently  make  their  escape,  two  or  ihrw 
at  a  time,  in  which  case  a  contest  t«ke«  place  between  them. 
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rot  a]  ceils  ore  buitt,  and  consequently  no  swuma  leave. 
AlttT  the  swarming,  &  general  massacre  of  the  drones  lakei 
phie  ;  these  defenceless  inilividuaU  (for  tbe  male  has  no 
tiLiiL')  are  Btung  to  death  by  the  neuters. 

\Vlicn  a  svarm  quits  a  hive,  it  usually  clusters  on  a  tree 
or  t>u^h  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  if  it  be  not  hived  it  will 
s\inrtly  leave  this  situation,  and  take  poasession  of  an  old 
tree  or  part  of  an  old  building.  It  is  said  that  bees  send 
out  scouts  before  leaving  the  hive,  to  search  foraconvenient 
en  untion  for  tbeii  sew  abode,  and  that  they  may  be  seen 
{;<iiii<;  backwards  and  fbrwards  to  tbe  spot  Bxed  upon,  some 
liiile  time  before  the  swarm  departs.  The  clustering  of  the 
s"  iirra  probably  proceeds  fVora  a  desire  in  the  bees  to  be 
CI >n^-re lasted  together  prior  to  their  last  flight.  As  «oon  as 
tho  bees  have  taken  possession  of  a  new  abode,  or  have  been 
hiied,  thev  commence  building  the  comb. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  itwarm  is  always  con- 
dutlod  by  an  old  queen,  and  tho  followinK  swarms  bv  the 
yoimi,'  queens  as  they  are  succeuively  hatched.  The  lattor 
are  in  a  vit^  State,  but  not  so  the  fomer,  nor  do  these  re- 
quire farther  intercoune  with  tbe  male.  About  two  or 
three  days  after  quitting  her  cell,  and  the  fifth  day  of  her 
existence  in  the  winged  state,  the  young  queen  quits  the 
liive.  and  after  reconnoitring  its  exterior,  and  making  her- 
st-lf  arquBint«d  with  its  situation,  by  flying  from  it  and 
ri-iurning  aoveral  times,  she  then  soars  high  in  the  air, 
forming  spiral  circles  as  she  ascends.  Thin  ascent  is  gene- 
r:illy  preceded  by  a  flight  of  drones,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
(whilst  on  the  wing)  that  the  sexualintercourse  takes  place. 
Tlic  queen  is  never  observed  to  quit  the  hive  but  at  this 
time  ;  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  this  one  intercourse  is 
siiirK'ii.'nt  to  feitiliie  all  the  eggs  she  may  ever  lay.  Huber 
'li'cidcdly  ascertained  that  it  was  sufficient  for  two  years. 
We  iliink  it  very  improbable  that  a  queeu  would  live  much 
beyond  tiiat  time.  In  about  six  and  forty  hours  after  the 
iiiiL'rcourse  with  the  male  has  taken  place,  at  which 
time  a  part  of  the  comb  would  be  constructed  in  the 
Ticw  hive,  the  queen  commences  laying  her  eggs ;  those 
first  deposited  bemg  such  as  will  turu  to  workers,  aa  before 
d«rribed. 

The  contlruetion  of  the  Comb. — In  the  Inlnduclion  lo 
Briliik  Enlomoiogy  by  Kirby  and  Bpence,  after  referring 
Id  the  various  accounts  of  antient  and  modem  writers  on 
Ibis  subject,  it  is  observed,  'still  the  construction  of  tbe 
Climb  of  the  bee-hive  is  a  miracle  which  overwhelms  our 
fui7ulties.'  John  Hunter,  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
tbe  true  origin  of  wax,  imagined  that  the  waxen  scales 
("liiuh  we  shall  hereafter  mention)  bore  some  proportion  to 
tho  diffi;rent  parts  of  the  ceU^  in  tfae  formation  of  which  they 
Mere  used,  and  thus  tlimished  a  guide  lo  their  coustrue- 
iLjii.  Some  naturalists  have  conjectured  that  the  an- 
tt^nnm.  mandibles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  used 
to  luuasure  the  work,  and  from  this  they  have  endeavoured 
10  atcount  for  the  accuracy  of  their  proceedings.  The  latter 
conjecture  appears  incompatible  with  instinct;  while  the 
welUiiuihenticated  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  construction  of 
the  comb  throws  great  doubt  on  the  former. 

Upon  examination  of  various  combs,  the  partitions  be- 
iHccn  all  the  ordinary  cells  (both  at  the  sides  and  bottoms) 
arc  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  ttiickness,  and  the  cells 
lic'x.-i°;onal  with  angular  bottoms.  Exceptions  to  this  ge- 
nornl  rule  are  oecasionally  found,  and  it  is  by  observing 
Ibc-e  exceptions  with  attention— by  observing  the  various 
nio'hnoaliona  of  the  work  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  surae  idea  of  the  principles  which  guide  the  bee  in  its 
(jpetations  may  be  farmed.  The  royal  cell  is  a  remarkable 
t\tcpiijn ;  ila  form  we  have  already  described.  In  the 
•n<,'iiial  construction  of  this  cell,  a  profusion  of  material  is 
lisvays  disposed  of.  particularly  at  the  junction  of  the  eell 
Wiih'ihe  comb.  The  extra  quantity  of  wax  in  this  part,  and 
on  ilie  surface  of  the  cell  (which  is  also  unusually  thick) 
i",  liriwever,  soon  reduced  by  numerous  circular  excavations, 
ih<^  (k'pth  of  which  varies  according  to  that  of  theVax.  and  in 
t  lie  ninss  nearest  tliecomb  Ibey  actually  heoomecells,  though, 
m  most  instances,  unfit  for  use.  These  oelis  ore  invariaoly 
''^  hnilrical,  with  coDcave  bottoms,  except  they  come  in  con* 
'Uet  wiih  otbersi  ia  which  case  tha  wax  is  always  removed 


To  work  in  circles  or  segments  of  circles  appears  most 
compatible  with  animal  mechanism  acted  upon  by  instinct, 
for  we  observe  that  the  works  of  almost  all  insects  (perhaps 
we  may  say  almost  all  animals)  proceed  in  circles  or  seg' 
ments  of  circles.  Tbe  cells  of  almost  all  the  various  species 
of  bees  are  of  this  construction,  and  we  find  that,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  those  of  the  hive-bee  are  uo  likewise, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  the  queen's  cell,  and  in  some  of  those  eella 
close  to  it,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  tbe  comb,  in 
cases  where  an  accident  has  been  repaired. 

If  some  hive-bees  could  be  made  to  work  in  a  large  solid 
mass  of  wax,  the  first  cell  formed  would  most  probably  be 
cylindrical,  with  a  hollow  circular  bottom  ;  this  would  also 
be  the  form  of  the  following  cells  unless  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  each  other ;  and,  in  this  case,  supposing  the  cir* 
cumferences  of  three  cylinders  were  to  touch,  the  bees  work- 
ing in  each  of  these  cylinders  would  cut  away  the  wax  at 
a,a,  a(fig.  7).  Butsupposing  the  wax  block  were  excavated 
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each  cvlinder  would  be  surrounded  by  six  others,  this  being 
the  only  number  of  equal-tised  circles  which  may  be  placed 
round  one  of  the  same  magnitude :  by  the  same  rule  of  ro- 
moving  the  wax  from  the  interstices,  each  of  these  cylindeiB 
would  necome  hexagons.  Again,  supposing  this  block  toba 
a  flat  mass  of  equtd  thickness  in  all  parts  (the  ordinary 
thickness  of  a  comb),  this  block  being  cut  into  cylinders 
of  equal  diameter  on  both  sides,  and  the  base  of  each  cylin- 
der being  exactly  over  parts  of  three  opposing  ones  (as  repre- 
sented below),  when  the  wax  is  out  away  at  tbe  intersticost 


u  at  the  sides,  it  fbllowf  that  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  will 
he  each  composed  of  three  equal  rhombus-shaped  pieces. 
Hence  we  have  cells  exactly  like  those  of  the  hive-bee,  but 
not  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  analogy  points  out  (a  circular  form  being  the  oasia 
of^the  work'),  and  in  such  a  way  as  we  have  observed  they 
do  oocasionally  proceed. 

.  Let  us  now  examine  the  construction  of  the  comb  in  it! 
usual  way  of  proceeding  : —  ■,.■■■ 

The  drat  operation  is  the  formation  ol  wax  :  this  iinot. 
as  mtioy  have  supposed,  the  farina  collocted  tnm  flow- 
ers, but  is  secreted  by  the  insect  at  the  time  of  building  the 
combs.    For  this  purpose  tho  wax-workers  suspend  them- 
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idm  ia  feitooni  titna  the  top  of  the  hive.  ThoM  vhich 
int  reach  the  top  fii  themtelvei  by  the  claws  of  the  tbre- 
legi  to  the  roaf,  and  are  followed  by  otben  which  att«ch 
themielvei  to  tbem,  until  so  inverted  cone  or  feitoon  of 
beea  ia  formed,  each  end  of  which  u  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  hivB.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  new  comb,  the 
interior  of  a  hiva  pretenta  a  uries  of  fettooni  of  thii  de- 
■criptLon,  interaecttng  each  other  in  all  directions  the  beea 
nimaining  in  perfect  repose. 

At  this  time  the  wax  is  secreted  and  make*  its  appear- 
ance in  little  scale*  which  exude  between  the  aegmeDta  on 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  eight  scales  being  visible  in 
each  bee.  The  wax  being  secreted,  one  of  the  bees  com- 
meoces  the  comb;  having  detached  itself  ftvm  the  festoon, 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  roof  of  the  hiv«y  and  after  clearing  a 
space  by  driving  away  the  other  bees,  it  detaches  one  of  the 
scales  from  the  abdomen  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs  :  this 
is  then  conveyed  by  the  Fore-lees  to  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  masticated,  and  impregnated  with  &  frothy  liquid  bj 
the  toDgue,  in  which  process  it  obtains  a  whiteneas  anc 
opacity  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  particles  of 
wax  are  then  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  hive.  Another 
scale  undergoes  the  same  process,  and  is  attached  to  the 
ftnt.  The  bee  thus  continues  labouring  until  all  its  scales 
are  disposed  of:  it  then  quits  its  situatioD  and  is  fbtlowed  by 
another  bee,  which  proceeds  with  its  scales  in  the  work 
already  begun,  depositing  the  wax  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  Ibrmer  deposition.  The  same  operation  is  Mrformed 
by  many  other  bees,  until  a  oonsiderable  block  is  deposited. 
Thia  block  is  generally  about  five  or  six  lines*  long,  the 
height  two  lines,  and  the  thickness  half  a  line ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  formation  of  the  cells  oommenee*. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  the  block  is  the 
work  of  one  bee,  so  [likewiM  is  the  commencement  of  the 
oelli ; — the  fbnner  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  wax- 
workers,  which,  ve  are  infomud  by  Huber,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  scu^ituring  the  cells  : — the  cells  are  made  by 
the  soulpturer-bcM,  who  are  saaller  than  the  wax-workers. 
No  sooner  ia  the  block  large  enough  to  admit  a  acnlpturer-bee 
betwoentha  wax-workers,  than  the  excavation  commences. 
Thet«  seems  (o  be  an  instinctive  desire  to  peifom)  the  work 
of  excavation  whererer  there  if  room,  even  though  Uiei« 
may  not  be  lufficJeDt  to  form  «  perfect  cell ;  for  ve  never 
observe  a  solid  piece  of  wax  in  anv  part  of  a  comb.  On  the 
contrary,  if  by  any  accident  there  Du  been  apam  unoccupied 
by  cells,  ve  And  that  the  wax  bu  been  excavated  at  that 
^rl  as  much  as  was  practicable. 

The  bee,  impelled  by  instinct  to  deposit  wx.  and  to  exea- 
vate,  and  also  guided  by  an  acute  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
enlennn  (probably  through  the  elasticity  of  the  wax),  as  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  excavation  should  proceedf  ^"^111^ 
the  oomb  j  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  act,  not  &om  choice, 
but  fhnn  a  ueoesMty  imposed  upon  it  by  two  antagonist 
prindplea,  one  eansmg  it  to  d^osit  and  excavate  wax,  and 
the  other  acting  through  the  antennn,  and  Smiting  the 
degree  of  eXcavatioD. 

It  is  to  tbi*  desire  for  performing  the  work  of  excavation 
that  we  attribute  the  small  excavationa  about  the  n^al 
cells,  which  are  said  to  be  for  the  porpoee  of  focilitating  the 
exit  of  the  young  queen.  If  the  wax  were  removed  for  that 
pntpose,  we  do  not  see  wfav  Ifae  operation  should  not  be 
eonilned  to  that  part  through  which  she  makea  her  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  from  the  wax  of  the  royal  cells  being 
thicker  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  the  workers 
are  induced  to  make  excavations,  and  desist  only  upon  the 
thickneu  being  reduced  to  that  ef  the  ordinary  partitions, 
it  follows  that  it  will  at  last  become  uniformly  thin,  as  de- 

Eribed  by  Huber;  the  reason  bere  given  difiering  from 
uber's,  but  we  think  more  in  acconunge  with  the  habits 
Vid  eoonoray  of  the  animal. 

In  forming  the  celb,  a  hollow  Is  first  excavated  on  one 
tide  of  the  wax  block ;  this  excavation  ia  rather  less  than 
the  width  of  a  cell,  and  is  immediatelv  followed  by  two  of  a 
Hmilar  description  on  the  oppodie  siae  of  the  block.  The 
mrticles  of  wax  removed  in  excavation  are  kneaded  by  the 
Jawi  of  the  bee  and  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  intended 
celts;  the  two  latter  excavations  (b,  b.  Jig.  13)  are  neces- 
aarilv  on  each  side  of  the  first  (u,  flg.  13),  though  close  to 
it.  In  placing  the  two  last-mentioned  celb,  the  beet  avoid 
(he  opposite  part  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  wax,  and 
(be  slie  of  the  waxihlock  will  not  admit  of  their  beins  re- 

•  A  Um  !•  Ihttvtiflksf  in  laA, 
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The  above  ere  repreaentatians  of  the  block  and  ila  exci- 
vations  at  this  period.  Suppoaiog  the  parte  at  which  ii.# 
ciroWe  neariy  oome  in  oonlact  with  each  other  la  be  of  tu 
thieknese  proper  for  tba  partitions  of  the  eella,  tbe  paj-.. 
marked  a  in  the  finnt  view  and  seotion  (/gt.  13  and  1  ^< 
bein^  more  than  the  rtecesaary  tbicknesik  the  beea  will  (^ 
oordiBff  to  the  instinctive  principles  before  mentiuDM'  1 
naturally  remove  what  i*  tbne  fupeifltwus,  tbua  fcnuiL; 
an  angle,  determined  by  two  intersecting  Tettical  plam-t. 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  oell;  inasmnoh  as  at  tbe  suae  tr'« 
the  parts  marked  6,  in  the  back  view  and  aeotMn  i/tg:  1 1 
and  13.)t  will  also  be  removed.  The  partition  between  thew 
two  last-mentioned  cells  ttua  becomes  perpendicular  axiJ 
of  equal  thickneai,  and  ia  exaoUy  opposed  to  the  nngla  ii 
the  bottom  ef  the  Bnt  oeU. 

By  thie  time  the  neoetsary  tearetion  of  wax  baa  taLe:i 
place  m  all  tbe  bcee  composing  the  *»*"-".  aod  tbrt 
an  all  anxioua  to  dispose  of  tbeit  acalea  of  wax.  T^ 
senlpturet-bees  are  also  active,  eoDse<iuently  vwi«  was  1. 
added  to  the  mamnt  of  tbe  original  UmA,  and  more  excj- 
vktlona  are  fimned.  Supposing  tbe  block  to  b&m  iBcteeHd 
to  double  Its  niginal  length  and  width,  thera  would  tben  be 
roon  fbr  parte  of  finur  mwe  exoavatuma,  on  the  nde  on 
wUeh  Oie  tnt  wm  made,  thus : — 


Fig.  14. 


tbe  same  operation  of  reduting  tbe  wax  in  the  tiiick  part* 
marked  e,  having  Uken  place,  tbe  sides  of  the  first  o«:: 
ilso  become  straight  and  perpendicular,  and  by  reducing 
the  wax  tt  the  parts  d,  to  the  proper  thickness  in  all  ir,; 
cells,  the  bottom  of  the  flrst  cell,  and  upper  parts  of  the  la  ■ 
cells  beneath,  in  the  diagram,  become  two-sided.  Thc»i^ 
the  opposite  side  of  the  oomb  being  in  the  same  slaip  .  t 
forwardness,  (for  after  the  commcncomeDl  it  proceeds  eqiiall> 
at  all  puts),  will  appear  thus— 
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In  the  abote  figure  tlie  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  cells 
arc  cut  into  the  partitions  of  the  opposing  cells,  and  hence 
it  lA  clearly  seen  that,  from  the  position  of  tnose  cells,  the  per- 
pendicular partitions  of  the  oells  on  this  side  must  be  longer 
than  those  of  the  other,  and  that  the  cells  themselves  must 
have  three  quadrilateral  plates  for  their  bases. 

In  carrying  up  the  sides  of  the  cell,  the  form  is  regulated 
by  the  intersection  of  the  surrounding  circles,  as  represented 
in  Jig.  16.  But  the  circles  described  in  jig»  16,  parts  of 
which  are  shown  in  most  of  the  other  figures,  represent  those 
which  are  enclosed  by  the  hexagons,  whereas  we  believe 
the  natural  circumference  of  each  cell  (supposing  it  to  be 
cylindrical)  is  that  by  which  the  hexagon  is  enclosed; 
hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  the  circles  partly  in- 
tersecting each  other. 

Fig*  16. 


It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  cells  of  the  first 
tiers  on  each  side  are  pentagonal ;  that  the  bases  of  those  on 
one  side  are  each  composed  of  two  plates,  while  those  of  the 
other  side  are  each  composed  of  three  plates ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  lain  down,  they  could  not  have  been 
otherwise :  now  as  this  accords  with  all  the  accounts  given 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  construction  of  the  comb,  it  seems 
to  prove  that  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  as  guiding 
their  formation,  are  correct 

We  have  now  followed  the  progress  of  the  Work  Until  the 
commencement  of  the  second  tiers  of  cells  :  it  is  unnecessa^ 
to  describe  the  formation  of  these  and  the  following  tiers.  It 
is  sliown,  that,  according  to  certain  laws,  the  first  tiers  of 
each  side  of  the  comb  b^me  pentagonal,  and  accordihg  to 
the  same  laws  it  is  clear  that  the  second  and  following  uers 
must  become  hexagonal ;  for  the  two  sides  forming  the  lower 
boundary  of  each  cell  of  the  first  tier,  also  form  the  upper 
houndaries  for  partitions)  of  two  cells  of  the  second  tiers. 
As  the  upper  piart  of  the  first  tier  is  determined  by  the  roof 
of  the  hive  (represented  by  the  horixontal  litie  in  diagram 
]  4 ),  so  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  cells  of  ibe  second  tier 
determined  by  the  lower  portion  of  those  of  the  first  tier; 
thus,  the  upper  portion  of  each  cell  of  the  second  tiers  being 
composed  of  two  planes  meeting  at  an  angle,  and  the  work 
continuing,  as  in  the  progress  of  the  first  tier»,  four  more 
phmes  will  be  constructed  to  form  the  lower  portion,  and 
complete  the  hexagon.  It  is  tiiut  that  all  the  or^nary 
cells  of  a  comb  are  hexagonal,  and  we  believe  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  construction.  Their  form  de- 
pends entirely  upon  Uie  oommenoement  of  the  work,  which 
necessarily  throws  the  cells  in  such  a  position,  that  each 
cell  must  be  surrounded  by  six  others,  and  consequently 
have  six  sides,  each  side  beins  the  common  partition  of  two 
cells ;  and,  so  long  as  the  ceUs  are  of  equal  diameter,  they 
must  each  be  opposed  to  parts  of  three  other  cells  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  comb,  m  such  a  way,  that  supposing  the 
external  surfiice  of  the  bottom  of  each  cell  were  hemi- 
spherical (which  would  be  the  case  were  the  wax  not  removed 
from  the  interstices),  each  hemisphere  would  touch  three 
others ;  but  the  wax  being  removed  firom  the  interstices  and 
reduced  to  an  equal  thickness  at  all  parts,— and  the  bases 
of  the  sides  of  a  cell  not  being  all  in  the  same  plane— the 
bottom  of  each  cell  is  thus  formed  into  three  equal  rfaom- 
boidal  pieces  in  three  different  planes,  the  three  angles  at 
their  junction  being  respectively  the  lowest  parts,  or  the 
farthest  removed  fin)m  the  mouth  of  the  cell. 

In  working  the  cells,  the  wax  is  always  fi>und  a  little 
thicker  on  the  edges,  thus  givmg  additional  strength  to 
them.  It  has  be«n  assetted  that  this  exttu  thickness  is 
added  upon  Ae  completion  of  the  cells ;  but  as  we  have 
never  observed  a  cells  even  though  in  a  state  of  progress. 


without  if;  we  think  the  more  probable  ooi\^ecture  is,  that 
the  bees,  in  working  the  sides  of  the  cells,  desist  upon  arriv 
ing  near  the  top,  and  thus  leave  that  part  thick,  as  it  is 
found  to  be. 

^  The  ordinary  oells  of  a  comb  are  of  two  sizes ;  those  de- 
signed for  the  male  larvse  being  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  ordinarv  size  in  which  the  neuter  larvss  are  reared. 
The  width  of  the  former  cells  is  about  3|  lines,  and  that  of 
the  latter  2|.  A  comb  is  always  commenced  with  the 
small-sized  oells.  Hence,  when  the  larger  cells  are  con- 
structed, instead  of  being  opposed  to  three  others,  they 
encroach  upon  a  fourth,  ana  their  bases  are  consequently 
composed  of  four  plates  instead  of  three :  at  first  a  minute 
lozenge-shaped  piece  is  visible  at  the  top  of  the  basal  part 
(Jig,  17,  a)  I  this  gradually  increases  in  size  as  the  one  on 
me  opposite  side  decreases,  >i|g:.  17,  b. 

When  the  full  size  of  ihe  cell  is  attained,  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces  (Jig,  17,  c,  c)  are  equai ;  but  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  larger  cells  is  formed,  the  lower  lozenge 
gradually  decreases  while^  the  upper  one  (Jtg.  17 1  e,  e)  in- 
creases in  size,  until  there  are  but  three  plates  again 
visible  (Jig.  I7,d,d). 

Fig.  17. 


It  is  almost  always  fimnd  that  the  exoavations  for  ceUs. 
formed  by  different  insects,  in  whatever  situations  thev  may 
be,  are  exactly  proportioned  to  their  size.  Henee  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  account  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cells 
of  the  bees,  aa  just  described.  We  will,  however,  ventiuie  an 
opinion,  in  hopes  of  calline  attention  to  the  subject. 

tn  the  former  part  of  this  account  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  sooner  is  a  portion  of  the  comb  finished  than  the  queen 
deposits  eggs  in  the  various  cells,  and  that  the  cells  first 
formed  are  always  those  of  the  smsller  size,  which  are  exca- 
vated by  what  are  termed  the  sculpturer-bees,  or  nurses, 
which  are  less  than  the  wax-workers. 

We  imagine,  that  when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  small  bees, 
or  nurses,  are  more  particularly  engaged  in  attending  upon 
the  young,  and  that  the  large-sized  workers  then  commence 
the  excavation  of  the  cells  uiemselves,  and  thus  make  cells 
of  a  larger  diameter  than  those  made  by  the  nurses* 

Huber  states  that  the  description  of  bees  called  wax- 
workers  have  not  the  power  of  sculpturing  the  cells :  but 
at  the  same  time  he  owns  that  he  was  unable  to  follow 
the  proceedings  in  the  construction  of  a  comb  for  any  consi- 
deraole  time  after  the  commencement  During  the  time  of 
his  observations,  however,  he  invariably  found  that  the 
smaller  bees  were  the  sculpturers. 

The  interior  of  a  hive  consists  of  a  number  of  combs  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly;  these  are  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
hive,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
being  about  half  an  inch.  When  the  first  comb  has  ad* 
vanc»d  in  size,  so  as  to  consist  of  two  or  thnae  rows  of  cells, 
two  other  combs  are  commenced,  one  on  each  side  of  it; 
the  work  proceeding  as  in  the  first :  these  again  are  fol- 
lowed in  their  turn  by  two  others.  As  the  comb  advances 
in  size  it  assumes  a  form  nearly  circular,  and  is  still  ioined  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive  only ;  the  work  proceeds  by  adding  wax 
to  the  marsin  of  the  comb  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the 
opposing  ceils,  and  this  is  no  sooner  deposited  than  it  is  cut 
away  and  worked  into  cells.  These  cells  are  not  equally 
deep  throughout  the  comb,  but  their  depth  gradually  de- 
creases as  they  approach  the  margin :  a  comb  in  its  pro- 
gress has  the  form  of  a  double  oonvex  lens. 

The  form  of  the  comb,  as  above  described,  is  that  of  a  new 
one ;  but  in  the  honey-storing  season,  the  sides  of  tne  comb 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  hive,  to  give  strength  to  nold  the 
additional  weight ;  the  cells  are  also  lengthened,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  comb  then  becomes  even.    The  cells  are  not 

auite  horizontal,  the  orifice  being  generally  a  little  higher 
iian  the  base,  most  commonly  four  or  five  degrees,  but 
sometimes  oonsiderablv  more.  When  a  comb  is  first  com- 
pleted, it  is  of  ft  dull  white  colour,  aad  of  a  weak  substance ; 
it  is  however  soon  strengthened,  by  adding  propolis  to  the 
margin  of  ttie  cells,  and  lining  their  intarier  with  (hvsaids  ef 
the  same  material. 
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Th«  Mils  of  >  eomb  tn  uied  for  the  pnipotei  of  itorioK 
Bp  honey  for  the  winter,  and  in  them  the  Urvs  are  roftred. 
I^Iten,  or  bee-bread,  is  aUo  stored  up  in  lonie  of  the  cells. 
Huiy  lorTffi  may  be  reared  in  the  aama  cell,  and  as  each 
■pirn  a  cocoon,  or  veb,  on  its  tides  which  ia  never  cleared 
out,  it  thus  becomes  at  last  too  contracted  to  contain  larvs , 
it  is  then  used  for  one  or  both  of  the  other  purposes  above 
mentioned.  When  a  hke  is  well  stored  with  combs  having 
empty  cells,  the  workers  disgorge  the  honey  into  these  re- 
oeptacles;  but  in  ease  cells  are  wanted,  they  retain  the 
honey,  and  wax  is  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  building 
more  combs. 

Honey  is  never  consumed  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity ;  but  as  soon  as  a  cell  is  QUed,  it  is  sealed  up  with 
a  waxen  covering. 

During  the  progress  of  a  comb  in  building,  the  slightest 
interruption  is  likely  to  niter  its  form  ;  and  as  the  apace 
between  each  is  always  kept  exactly  the  esme.  it  f 
happens  that  the  whole  of  the  combs  are  Bflpct 
accident  happening  to  one.  Fig.  18  iltusirates  a 
of  this  aort,  which  we  have  seen — 


but  it  also  frequently  happens  that  an  interruption  in  one 
comb  i*  coTtected  in  those  that  follow,  A  curious  instance 
of  this  nature  we  have  also  observed.     Smjlg.  19. 

In  both  these  instances  the  farm  of  the  comb  was  affected 
by  a  stick  being  placed  across  the  middle  of  the  hive,  to 
enable  the  owner  (as  we  believe)  to  remove  the  hive  wii 
less  danger  of  the  combs  giving  way. 

The  latter  case  ia  so  ugenioua,  that  at  first  it  appears 
more  like  an  operation  of  reason  than  instinct :  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  accounted  ftr,  up<Hi  the  instinctive  principles 
with  which  these  animals  work.  The  course  of  the  first 
comb  beinjt  altered,  the  two  adjoining  ones  would  naturally 
follow  its  line :  but  if  those  next  beyond  them  on  each  side 
wore  m  a  state  of  forwardness,  the  workers  would  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  two  former,  aa  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  two  latter ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  law  in  the  conslruclion  of  new  combs,  that  a  certain 
•pace  should  be  always  left  at  the  margins  as  well  as  be- 
tween them. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  comb,  the  bees 
when  in  danger  of  attacks  bom  their  enemies,  barricade 
Uemielves.  Sometimes  the  entrance  of  the  hivo  is  nearly 
mocked  up  with  wax  and  propolis,  and  at  olhera  a  wall  of 
that  substance  is  constructed  just  behind  that  part ;  this 
wall  is  perforated  with  holes  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees  themselves. 
The  foTtiQcations  are  occasionally  much  more  ingenious 
Md  complicated.  Weak  hives  are  sometimes  exposed  to 
ij'^*"  *^  «'i»n8e  bees,  and  in  such  cases  foniBcations 
would  be  constructed^;  but  it  is  more  particularly  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  AcheronHa  alropat  that  this  care  is 
l«ken.  As  this  moth  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  these  fortiacations  are  removed  lq  tbe  spring,  a 
time  when  they  would  be  of  the  greatost  inconvenience 
as  the  hive  ti  then  extremely  populous.  Huber  stated 
that  'the  entrances  formed  in  1804  were  destroved  in  the 
spring  of  180S.  The  sphinx  McA«-oni.a  a/ropo*)  did  not 
■OTear  that  year;  but  it  returned  in  great  numbers  in 
the  autumn  of  180r.  By  speedily  barricading  themselves 
k"  J  P«'*''t«d  t'leir  threatened  ravages ;  but  before 
Hie  depBfture  of  swarms  in  May,  1808,  they  demolished  the 
fcctjflcatiooB,  whose  nanow  passage  prohibited  free  egresi 
Id  tbe  raaltitude.' 
.  J*"  rl'^'""^  "  '**  fo-^K-ing  »««""»  ««  such  a.  we 

.iL^  JT  2.  P*^  *"'!  •uthenticated  by  the  various 
Wtbon  wbo  hMtt  wntten  od  the  lubject;  but  theio  ar« 
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nunv  more  intei«tting  cirmimstancet  related  in  each,  vhkb 
we  think  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  eonftrmed. 

The  principal  authors  who  have  written  upon  tlw  •nbfea 
are  as  follows:— 

Aristotle.— HmIoi^  of  Antrnals,  book  v. 

Pliny.— A^ufumf  Hiitory,  book  xi. 

Swammerdam. — A  translation  into  English,  from  t>f 
Dutch  and  Latin  original  edition  of  his  work,  has  been  an/.: 
by  Thomas  Floyd,  eniitleil  The  Book  of  Nature,  or  ."> 
Hiitory  of  Iniectt. 

Reaumur. — In  the  BAh  volume  of  his  Mtrrtnirti  p"iii 
lervirdfHiitmre  de»  iniectet.  173^-1742. 

Scbirach.— HuiOtVe  Naturtlle  d«  la  Beitu  det  AbriHtL 
1?71. 

Riem. — Contemplation  d«  la  Nature.  , 

Bonnet — Tom.  v.  41a.  editbn,  and  torn.  x.  Bvo. 

John  Hunter.— In  the  FhilotopAieai  TVofinicfxinf  fr 
1793. 

Thorley. — Female  Moitareky ;  being  an  Inijtary  imio  tht 
Nature,  Order,  and  Government  ofBeeM. 

Wildman. — A  Complete  Quide  for  the  Management  r' 
Beet.  1819. 

Kji^i.—Nouvellet  Obiervationt  tur  lei  AberHet.  A 
translation  into  English  of  this  work  was  published  in  lU 
year  1821,  entitled  New  Oburvatiom  on  the  Natural  Hii- 
tory of  Beet, 

Edward  Sevan,  M.D.— 7?M  HoneyBee ;  if  Nal»n! 
Hitton,  Phytioiogy,  and  Management.  1B27. 

BEE- BATE R  (soology).  the  vernacular  name  fur  >  i'<(- 
cies  of  the  genua  Meropt,  Linn.,  one  of  the  ftroily  V'rv 
plf^fT,  and  of  the  syndaclylouB  tribe,  which  have  tbe  exirri! 
toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  both  juned  tof^cx: 
up  to  the  penultimate  articulation. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  lake  tbeir  prey.  consistire  J 
wasps,  bees,  &c,,  like  the  swallows,  while  on  the  wi;;-: 
and.  as  Cuvier  obsencs,  it  is  remarkable  that  thev  arc  r-i 
stung  by  those  inaects:  the  species  are  nutncrouK.  sr.' 
many  are  figured  by  Levaillant  Their  nests  are  formr^  i, 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  dig  deep  holes ;  and  \\,-:i 
geographical  distribution  is  mer  the  warmer  reeioDs  ol  i  .^^ 
old  continent,  Java.  &c.,  and  New  Holland  (Parania^-i' 
none  of  the  genus  having  been  found  in  AtDerica,  vl.i'-t 
their  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  Motmott  tPn  - 
mtei,  lUiger).  Their  brilliant  plumes  of  colours,  at. -n 
change  according  to  exposure  to  light,  the  prevalent  \:u--i 
being  azures  and  greens,  remind  the  observer  of  the  li:i  ;.■- 
Qsher's  gorgeous  dress.  A  familiar  example  of  the  p-rm 
ocours  in  the  bird  whose  English  name  is  at  tbe  br^i  -' 
this  article— the  Ouipitr  vulgaire  of  the  French,  u; 
Mangia-api  and  Lupo  ctApi  of  the  Italians,  tbe  Hi- » 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Meropt  Apituter  of  linnsus. 
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In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  freouent  In  the  summer. 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  Germany 
])ovsess  it,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Russia  it  is  nume- 
rous. It  is  found  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
in  autumn  migrates  towards  Egypt.  It  breeds  in  holes  in 
the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  laying  from  five  to 
seven  white  eggs  in  a  nest  composed  of  moss,  &c.  Hassel- 
<\\u>i  says  that  it  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Galilee,  and  that 
it  is  called  Varuarby  the  Arabs;  and  Temminck,  that  the 
individuals  found  al  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  differ  in  nothing 
from  those  killed  in  Europe.  Ray,  in  his  edition  of  Wtl- 
1u<rhby,  observes,  *it  is  not  unfVequent  in  the  Campagn  of 
Ilt)nie :  for  that  we  saw  it  there  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
more  than  once.  It  is  not  found  in  England  that  we  know 
of.  BcUonius  writes  that  it  is  so  common  in  Candy,  that 
it  i«  seen  everywhere  in  that  island.  Aristdtle  tells  us  that 
it  feeds  upon  bees,  whom  all  other  writers  of  the  history  of 
animals  do  therein  follow.  But  it  feeds  not  only  upon  bees, 
tint  also  upon  CicadtB,  beetles,  and  other  insects.  Yea,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  upon  the  seeds  of  the  nipplewort,  bastard 
pai'bley,  turnip,  &c.,  not  abstaining  from  wheat  and  other 
^rain.  From  its  exact  agreement  in  the  shape  and  make 
of  its  body,  bill,  and  feet  with  the  king-fisher,  we  suspect 
that  it  likewise  preys  upon  fish. 

'  Bellonius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  writes 
thus  concerning  the  Merops,  Flying  in  the  air  it  catches 
and  preys  upon  bees,  as  swallows  ao  upon  fiics.  It  flies  not 
sin{i:ly  but  in  flocks,  and  especially  by  the  side  of  those  moun- 
tains where  the  true  thyme  grows.  Its  voice  is  heard  afar  off, 
almost  like  the  whistling  of  a  man.  Its  singular  elegance 
invites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  with  Ci cadge,  as  they 
do  also  for  those  greater  swallows  called  Sioifts,  after  this 
manner  : — ^bending  a  pin  like  a  hook,  and  tying  it  by  the 
heail  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they  thrust  it  through  a  Cicada 
(as  boys  bait  a  hook  with  a  fly),  holding  the  other  end  of 
the  thread  in  their  hand.  The  Cicada  so  fastened  flies, 
nevertheless,  in  the  air,  which  the  Merops  spying,  flies  after 
it  with  all  her  force,  and  catching  it,  swallows  pin  and  all, 
wherewith  she  is  caught.* 

The  passas^e  in  Aristotle,  mentioning  the  Merops  as  one 
of  the  enemies  most  destructive  to  bees,  is  in  the  40th  chap- 
ter of  the  9th  book  of  his  History  of  Animals;  and  there 
arc  others  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  6th  book,  and  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  his  9tli,  wherein  he  notices  the  peculiarity 
of  its  making  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  earth*. 

The  species  may  now  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitant 
to  this  country.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linncean  Society  will  be  found  the  following  extract 
from  the  minute-book,  reconling  the  first  instance  of  its 
appearance : — 

•  July  2,  179-1.— The  president  communicated  an  account 
of  Merops  Apiaster,  the  bee-eater,  having  been  shot  (for 
the  first  time  in  Great  Britain)  near  Mattishall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Smith.  The 
identical  sjiecimen  was  exhibited  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Talbot,  of  Wymondham.  A  flight  of  about  twenty 
was  seen  in  June,  and  the  same  flight  probably  (much 
diminished  in  number)  was  observed  passing  over  the  same 
s])ot  in  October  following.*  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  with  'Devonshire'  on  the  label. 

BEECH-TREE.     [See  Fagus.] 

BEEDER,  a  considerable  province  of  Hindustan,  forming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  between  17° 
and  20°  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bejapore  and 
Aurungabad ;  on  the  north  by  the  latter  province  and 
Bcrxr ;  on  the  east  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad,  which 
last-named  province  forms  also  its  southern  boundary. 

The  province  of  Boeder  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
viz.,  Calberga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotah,  Calliany,  Beeder, 
N^ndeer,  and  Pa  tree. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called 
mountainous.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kistna,  and  Gro- 
da  very  rivers.  The  Beemah,  which  is  considered  a  sacred 
river  by  the  Hindus,  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  and 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  Poonah.  Passing 
within  20  miles  east  of  that  city,  it  flows  with  many  mnd- 
inirs  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  400  miles  it  falls  into  the  Kistna  near  Eidghecrin 
Hyderabad.  The  Manjera  rises  about  50  miles  south-east 
from  Ahmednuggur,  and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 

*  Sekker,  In  the  UtehApier  of  the  6Ui  book,  gives  i7(ti^  as  the  Boeotian 
name  of  Uu:  bird.    iSe§  Bekker'i edit  Berlin,  1829) 


past  the  city  of  Beeder,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it  to  tho 
north-east.  When  it  has  arrived  within  about  30  miles  of 
the  city  of  Hyderabad  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the 
north,  and  joins  the  Godavery  in  18*^  48'  N.  lat.  and  77®  55' 
E.  long.,  about  400  miles  from  its  source.  The  Manjera  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

The  soil  of  Beeder  is  generally  productive,  and  previous 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have 
been  thickly  peopled.  Its  numbers  must  since  then  have 
much  fallen  oflf,  as  it  is  not  now  so  populous  in  proportion 
to  its  extent  as  the  greater  part  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  The  Hindus  exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan,  in  1295,  the  founder  <f 
the  Bhamenee  d3masty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  res> 
dence  at  Calberga,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  i% 
17°  19'  N.lat.  and  76^56'  E.long.  Although  once  the  capita* 
of  a  Hindu  and  afterwards  of  a  Mohammedan  sovereign, 
Calberga  has  since  become  a  place  of  no  importance.     The 
province  was  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  the  successors 
of  that  prince,  in  1717,  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  sovereign  of 
Hyderabad,  and  has  since  continued  in  the  occupation  of 
the  successive  Nizams. 

(Mills's  History  of  British  India ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of 
a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Ferishta's  History  of  ike  Deccan.) 

BEEDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tlie  same  name» 
is  situated  in  17°  49'  N.  lat.  and  77^  45'  E.  long.  We  have 
not  any  recently  published  description  of  this  place.  About 
half  a  century  since  it  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  is  a  level  and  open 
place,  a  mode  of  building  a  town  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. 

Beeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bhamenee, 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  his  government  from  Calberga.  Beeder  is 
situated  426  miles  (travelling  distance)  from  Bombay,  980 
miles  from  Calcutta,  857  from  Delhi,  and  78  from  Hydera- 
bad. 

(Mills's  History  of  British  India;  Renneirs  Memoir  qf 
a  Map  of  Hindustan.) 

BEEF-EATER,  a  jocular  appellation,  as  it  is  now  used, 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard ;  though  it  seems  probable 
that  the  name  of  buffetiers  was  formerly  assigned  to  that 
portion  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  only  who  from  time  to 
time  waited  at  table  at  great  solemnities,  and  were  ranged 
near  the  buffets.  (See  Antiq.  Repert.  edit.  1808.  vol.  ii.  p. 
398.)  The  French  in  the  same  manner  called  their  valets 
who  attended  the  side-board  buffets,  Furetiere  {Dictiomu 
Universelle,  tom.  i.  in  voce)  having  defined  buflfct  to  be  a 
sort  of  cupboard  for  keeping  vessels,  china,  &c. ;  also  a  side- 
board furnished  for  the  service  of  the  table,  adds,  *  Buffet 
se  dit  aussi  des  officiers  ou  valets  qui  servent  au  buffets 

BEELZEBUB.    [See  Baal.] 

BEER.     [See  Brrwing.] 

BEER-ALSTON,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Beer-Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roborough,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  situate  in  a  most  picturesque  country  between 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  six  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ta- 
vistock, fourteen  N.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  W.S.W.  from 
London. 

AccorcKng  to  Risdon,  it  was  given  by  William  the  Con 
queror  to  the  French  family  of  Alenson  soon  after  the  con 

2uest,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  *  this  honour,'  says  Risdon,  *  as  well  as  Beer- Ferrers, 
erroneously  called  Bere- Ferris,  was  held  by  Henry  Ferrers ; 
and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  antient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion 
of  the  French  in  Edward  III.'s  time.'  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged  to  Alexander  Cham- 
pernowne  of  Dartington,  and  through  his  grand-daughter  it 
descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Beer-Alston  was  an  antient  borough  by  prescnption, 
although  it  did  not  send  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  electors  nominally  held  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  rent  of  three-pence.  But  there  really 
were  no  landholders  except  the  lord,  who  created  burgage 
tenures  merely  for  the  election.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  llagrant 
abuses  abolished  bv  the  Reform  Act,  Beer- Alston  being  by 
that  act  totally  disuranchised.    The  election  of  members  of 
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parliament,  as  well  as  nortreevet,  ((rnn-clerks,  &e.,  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  unaer  a  lar^e  oak-tree.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  borough  suone  is  estimated  at  360, 
but  the  return  of  the  population  is  included  in  that  of  the 
parish,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  2198;  but  in  1831  had 
decreased  to  1876.  The  living  of  Beer- Ferris,  a  rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  is  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Totness,  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
was  rated  in  the  king*s  books  at  24/.  U,  Oid,  Lord  Valle* 
tort  is  the  present  patron. 

The  church  possesses  some  curious  monuments  of  the 
Ferrers  and  Champemowne  families.  Beer-Alston  was 
once  famous  for  its  silver-mines,  which  at  one  time  were 
very  productive,  but  at  present  they  are  not  considered 
worth  working.  Perhaps  to  this  and  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  is  to  be  attributed  the  unusual  decrease 
of  the  population  in  this  parish.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  in 
the  parish  of  Beer-Ferris,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  the  greatest  in  Devonshure,  amounting  to 
25  550/. 

BEER-SHEBA,  V^Ht  "^MS.  ihe  wU  of  the  oath,  is 

■  a 

oalled  by  the  Septuagint  Btipeatik,  or  fplop  IpKwpLod^  and  by 
Josephus  {Ant,  U  12)  BifpoovColt  and  (vi.  3)  Bo^irotfCai, 
Biffxrov^f^  (/ffi/.  viii.  13.  7),  and  'Bnp^^  iVita  ed.  Haver- 
eamp.  p.  18,  $  37).  Beer-sheba  is  a  very  antient  city  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced 
ftom  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  id  the  present  oentury. 

Few  places  have  been  notioBd  in  history  during  so  many 
centuries  as  Beor-sheba.  Abraham  called  that  place  Beer- 
•heba,  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them,  when  he 
made  a  covenant  with  Abimeleoh.  And  Abraham  planted 
a  grove  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  everiasting  God.  (Gen.  xzi*  14.  31.)  About 
B.C.  1804,  Abimelech  went  to  Isaae  ftom  Gerar,  and  they 
sware  one  to  anoUier ;  and  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day, 
that  Isaac's  servants  came  and  told  him  concerning  the 
well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him,  we  have 
found  water.  And  he  called  it  Sheba:  therelbre  the  name 
of  the  city  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day.  (Gen.  xxvi.  23,  33.) 
In  this  antient  explanation,  yyiO\  teven,  is  considered  as 


-  » 


equivalent  to  r^IUV^t  oath.    Both  words  are,  in  Hebrew, 

intimately  related  to  each  other,  because  the  number  seven 
was  of  Arequent  occurrence  in  sacrifices  and  holy  rites. 

Beer-sheba  was  frequently  the  dwelling  place  of  Abra- 
ham,Isaac.  and  Jacob  (Gen.xxii.  19;  xxviu.  10;  xlvi.  1—5), 
of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  Joel,  and  Abiah,  who  were  judges 
in  Beer-sheba.  (I  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Zibiah  of  Beersheba  was 
the  mother  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah.  (2  Kings  xii.  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  1.)  The  prophet  El^ah  retired  to  BeeN 
sheba  when  he  fled  before  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  (Jos.  Ant, 
viii.  13.  7.) 

Beer-sheba  belonged  first  to  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Joshua  xv.  28 ;  1  Kings  xix.  3.)  But  it  appears 
from  Joshua  xix.  2,  that,  strictly  speaking,  Beer-sheba  had 
been  conceded  to  the  Shimeonites.  '  The  second  lot  came 
forth  to  Shimeon,  even  to  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Shimeon,  and  their  inheritance  was  within  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Judah ;  and  they  had  in  their  inheritance 
Beersheba,  Sheba,  Molada,*  &e.    (1  Chron.  iv.  28.) 

That  Beer-sheba  was  situated  in  the  south  of  Judah  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2—7.  v.  15.  Hence  the 
name  of  Beer-sheba  is  frequently  mentioned,  when  the  whole 
extent  of  Palestine  is  described,  in  the  expression  (torn  Ihin  to 
Beer-sheba,  or  vice  vend,  •  From  Beer-sheba  even  to  'Dan.' 
n  Chron.  xxi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5 ;  Judges  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii. 
20;  2  Sam.  iiL  10;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  15  ;  1  Kings  v.  5; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  9.)  If  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  is  meant, 
the  following  phrases  are  employed,  fh>m  (kba  to  Beer- 
sheba (2  Kings  xxiil.  8) ;  fh>m  Beer-sheba  to  the  mountain 
of  Ephraim.    (2  Chron.  xix.  4.) 

1}  nder  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  abont  the  year  787  B.C.,  Beer- 
shelja  was  notorious  for  idolatry.  (Amos  v.  5 ;  viiL  14.)  The 
city  wu  r«-ercupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  under  Ne- 
bcroiah  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  about  445  B.C.  According 
to  Nehemiah  (xi.  27, 30),  the  children  of  Judah  dwelled  again 
nom  Bcer-sbeba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom.    About  the 

'  300  A.D.  Euicbius  Pamphib  describes  Beer-sheba  as  a 
large  village,  twenty  miles  sonth-west  of  Hebron,  and 
•rison  post  In  the  da)  s  of  St.  Hicronymus,  about  the 
ining  of  tha  fifth  century  A.D.,  we  find  ft  again  de- 


scribed in  the  same  terms,  apparently  taken  fWnn  Susehius. 
(Qussst.  ad  Gren.  xvii.  30,  ana  Onomast  h.  v.)  In  the  da> « 
of  the  crusades,  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  De  Vitriaeo,  or  <4e 
Vitry,  in  GestaDei  per  Francos,  p.  1070:  Beer-sheba  i^  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  comnieDc«- 
ment  of  the  plain  country,  between  the  mountains  ar.j 
Ascalon,  ten  miles  from  Ascalon;  he  thus  appears  tj 
assign  it  a  different  position  from  that  of  Eusebius.  Ida 
simuar  manner  Beer-sheba  is  mentioned  by  William  •'* 
Tyre.  Breitenbach  found,  in  the  place  of  Beer-sheba,  a 
castle  called  Gallin,  oihev  travellers  a  village  called  Gibclm . 
but  Seetzen  asserts  that  the  town  is  still  extant,  uivUi 
the  name  of  Bir  Szabea,  under  which  name  it  is  enters-: 
in  the  maps  of  Kloden  and  Grimm.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ai- 
/tg»tfrViii.  13«7;  Zvichs  Correepondenz ;  Relandi  P*j2^»' 
Una,  p.  484,  620 ;  Hattelsveld  BiH  Geog.  iil  11 4,  seq.: 
Winers  BibUshee  Realworterbuch ;  and  G^nii  Theeaurw, 
sub  voce,) 

This  Beer-sheba,  on  tho  southern  frontiers  of  Palest  ice. 
towards  IdumiML,  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  Bevr- 
sheba  CBripcattk,  or  'Btip^dtti)  in  Upper  Galilsoa,  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Jewish  War,  ii.  20,  6 ;  iiL  3,  1,  pp^  208  acl 
223) ;  and  in  Dt.  Richardson's  lYavels. 

BEESH  A»  a  genus  of  grasses  nearly  allied  to  Bambust, 
with  which  it  is  actually  combined  by  some  naturalists^  but 
from  which  it  differs,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimoiiv 
of  all  authors,  in  the  otherwise  incredible  circumstanrc  Jf 
its  seeds  being  enclosed  hi  a  tleshv  pericarp. 

Two  species  are  known,  both  or  which  have  the  aspect  cf 
the  spineless  bamboos.  Of  these  Beesha  baccifera  is  found 
on  the  Chittagon^  mountains  of  India,  where  it  is  ealW 
Pagu  tuUa,  growing  in  dry  places  on  the  sides  of  hilU 
where  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  is  sandy.  Aco(»ding  u> 
Roxburgh's  Ptora  Indica,  the  circumference  of  the  stemi 
near  the  base  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  and  their  het>:^t 
fVom  fifty  to  seventy;  ' beautifully  erect,  and  without  tl- 
least  flexure  or  inequality  of  surftu» ;  bare  of  brancbcf. 
except  near  the  extremity :  it  perishes  after  jrielding  va 
fruit.  It  yields  more  or  less  talMuheer,  of  a  silioeous  en  ^• 
tallization;  sometimes  it  is  said  the  cavity  between  tte 
joints  is  neariy  filled  with  this,  which  the  people  call  Chojna, 
or  lime:  {Flora  Indica,  iL  197:) 

Beesha  Fax  is  a  smaller  species,  not  above  eighteen  fett 
high ;  it  is  found  in  Amboyna  and  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  where  it  is  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
noses.    It  is  the  Arundarbor  cratium  of  Rumphins  s  Hn- 
haritim  of  Amboyna. 
BEET,  in  Botany.    [See  Beta.] 
BEET,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Beta,  in  the  dass  Pentun- 
dria,  and  order  Digynia  of  Linnnus,  and,  in  the  naturJ 
Older,  Chenopodete  <^  5xi%&\eM, 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  beet  commonly  cultivate, 
each  containing  several  varieties,  the  one  called  the  Cic  t. 
or  Hortensis,  producing  succulent  leaves  only,  tlie  other  :.  e 
Vulgaris,  distinguished  by  its  large  fleshy  root    The  cujx 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  ac  i 
forms  one  of  the  principal  vegetables  used  by  agricultu.-r.: 
labourers  and  small  occupiers  of  land  in  many  parts  cf 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.    A  variety  known  l) 
the  name  of  Swiss  chard  produces  numerous  large  suc- 
culent leaves,  which  have  a  very  solid  rib  runninff  along  tLe 
middle.    The  leaiy  part  being  stripped  off  and  boiled,  u 
used  as  a  substitute  for  greens  and  spmach,  and  the  rib  ar.d 
stalk  are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  scorzenera;  they  ha\e  z 
pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  are  more  wholesome  than  the  cab- 
bage tribe.    In  a  good  soil  the  produce  is  very  a}»undant« 
and  if  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  m  the  field,  this  specic»  ^f 
beet  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  raised  t>r 
cattle.     By  cultivating  it  in  rows,  and  frequently  hoeiri; 
and  stirring  the  intervals,  it  would  be  an  exceUent  su^ 
stitute  for  a  fallow  on  cood  light  loams. 

All  cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  beet,  whit  h 
add  much  to  the  milk  of  cows  without  giving  it  that  b«d 
taste  which  is  unavoidable  when  they  are  fed  with  tumiii 
or  cabbages,  and  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  greater  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  latter  undergo  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation. If  sown  in  Mav  in  drills  two  feet  wide,  an  I 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  ftom  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows,  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  leaves,  whn  h 
may  be  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and  f.:' 
grow  again  rapidly,  provided  a  bunch  of  the  centre  lea'  i , 
be  left  on  each  plant.  They  do  not  sensiblv  exhaust  t!  u» 
soil    These  leaves,  when  boiled  or  steamed  with  bran,  cu: 
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Regent's  Park  was  forming,  a  part  winch  had  heen  trenched 
was  sown  very  thick  with  mangel  wurisel  seed,  and  such 
WOK  the  produce,  that  it  was  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  to  the 
oow-keepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of  80/.  per 
acre. 

It  is  said  that  the  cows  fed  entirely  on  beet  become  too 
fat,  and  give  less  milk ;  but  this  would  be  no  objection  with 
the  cow-keepers  who  unite  the  fattening  of  their  cows  with 
the  milking,  and  like  to  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  dry.  For  bullocks  they  are  excel- 
lent ;  for  horses  Swedish  turnips  are  preferable.  The  pro- 
portional value  of  hay,  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and  beet 
in  feedmg  cattle,  according  to  Einhof,  whose  statements 
Thaer  has  found  to  agree  with  his  experiments,  is  as  fol- 
4>ws : — 18  tons  of  mangel  wurzel  are  equal  to  1 5  tons  of  ruta 
vaga,  or  7it  tons  of  potatoes,  or  3}  tons  of  good  meadow 
bay,  each  quantity  containing  the  same  nourishment :  but 
die  roots  may  be  grown  upon  less  than  an  acre,  whereas 
A  will  take  two  or  three  acres  of  good  meadow-land  to 
produce  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hay;  and  of  all 
these  root  crops  the  least  exhausting  for  the  land  is  the 
beet.  The  white  beet  has  been  chiefty  cultivated  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  its  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  tlie 
mangel  wurzel,  and  more  compact,  and  appears  in  its  tex- 
ture to  be  more  like  the  Swedish  turnip.  We  have  given 
it  to  cattle,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result ;  but  we  have 
not  made  sufficiently  accurate  experiments  to  decide  which 
sort  is  the  most  advantageous.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  make  the  scale  turn  in  favour 
of  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
the  smaller  beet,  of  which  the  roots  weigh  only  one  or  two 
pounds,  are  preferred  bv  Chaptal,  who,  besides  being  a  cele- 
brated chemist,  was  also  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  sugar  from  beet-root. 

This  manufacture  sprung  up  in  France  in  consequence  of 
Bonaparte*s  scheme  for  destroying  the  colonial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  by  excluding  British  colonial  produce.    It 
having  been  found  that  from  tlie  juice  of  tlie  beet-root  a  crys- 
tallizable  sugar  could  be  obtained,  he  encouraged  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  manufacture  by  every  advantage  which 
monopoly  and  premiums  could  give  it  Colonial  sugar  was  at 
the  enormous  price  of  four  and  five  francs  a  pound,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  become  so  habitual,  that  no  Frenchman  could  do 
without  it.    Several  large  manufactories  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root were  established*  some  of  which  only  served  as  pretexts 
for  selling  smuggled  colonial  sugar  as  the  produce  of  their 
own  works.    Count  Chaptal,  however,  established  one  on  his 
own  farm,  raising  the  beet-root,  as  well  as  extracting  the 
su^r.    We  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  process,  taken 
chiefly  from  his  own  publications,  especially  the  work  en- 
titled La  Ohimie  appliqtde  d  VA^icuUure,  2  vols.  Svo. 
Paris,   1829.    The  first  operation  is  to  clean  the  roots: 
some  effect  this  by  washing,  but  Chaptal  prefers  scraping 
and  paring  them  with  a  knife,  although  by  this  means  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  root  is  wasted,  as  the  scrapings  mixed 
with  earth  cannot  be  safely  given  to  cattle,  and  even  the 
pigs  eat  but  little  of  it ;  but  it  adds  to  the  manure,  and  is 
therefore  not  altogether  lost    Six  tons  of  beet-root  are  thus 
reduced  to  five,  which  are  next  to  be  rasped  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp.    This  is  done  by  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  axis,  on  which  it  is  turned  by  machinery. 
On  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  are  fixed,  by  means  of 
screws,  ninety  narrow  plates  of  iron,  rising  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  surface  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  at  equal 
distances  all  round ;  the  outer  or  projecting  edges  of  these 
plates  are  cut  into  teeth  like  a  saw ;  a  slanting  box  is  fixed 
10  the  frame  on  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns,  so  that 
ihe  roots  may  be  pressed  against  these  plates.   The  cylinder 
•8  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  roots  are  thus  scraped, 
the  pulp  falling  into  a  vessel,  lined  with  lead,  placed  below. 
When  two  such  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  400  times  in 
a  minute  by  a  sufficient  power,  whether  water,  wind,  or 
horses,  two  and  a  half  tons  of  roots  are  ground  down  in  two 
hours.    It  is  necessary  that  this  operation  should  proceed 
rapidly,  or  else  tlie  pulp  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and  an  in- 
cipient fermentation  takes  place,  which  ^eatly  injures  the 
future  results.    As  the  pulp  is  ground  it  is  put  into  strong 
canvttiMi  bags,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  to  squeeze 
out  the  juice.    The  residue  is  stirred,  ana  subjected  to  a 
second  and  third  pressure,  if  necessary,  till  every  particle  of 
juice  is  extracted.    As  the  liquor  is  pressed  out,  it  runs  into  . 
a  copper,  until  it  is  two-thirds  filled.    The  strength  i^  ascer-  I 


tained  by  an  instrument  similar  to  the  saocharometer  u*ed 
by  brewers,  called  the  peseMqueur  of  Beaum^  *•  which 
shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  The  fire  is  ik'^t 
lighted,  and  by  the  time  the  copper  is  full  the  htrat  should 
be  raised  to  178®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (66^  of  Rt:«ii* 
mur),  but  no  higher. 

In  the  mean  time  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  baa  been 
prepared  by  gradually  pouring  as  much  water  upon   lolb. 
of  quick  lime  as  will  make  the  mixture  of  the  conitisteDc-; 
of  cream.    This  is  poured  into  the  copper  when  tho  heat  is 
steadily  at  178°,  and  is  well  mixed  witn  the  juice  by  stirriog 
it    The  heat  is  then  increased  till  the  mixture  boils,  wbcs 
a  thick  and  glutinous  scum  rises  to  the  surface.    As  soua 
as  clear  bubbles  rise  through  this  scum,  the  fire  is  suddenly 
put  out  by  water  poured  on  it  or  by  a  proper  damper.     The 
scum  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  the  sediment  being  deposited 
the  liquor  becomes  clear  and  of  a  light  straw  colour.     The 
scum  is  then  carefully  taken  off  with  a  skimmer  having 
holes  in  it,  and  is  put  into  a  vessel  till  such  time  na  the 
liquor  remaining  in  it  can  be  pressed  out    A  cock  is  now 
opened  about  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  all  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off.    Another  cock  lover 
down  lets  out  the  remainder  until  it  begins  to  appear  cloudy ; 
what  still  remains  is  afterwards  boiled  again  with  what  u 
extracted  by  pressure  from  the  scum.    The  clear  liquor  is 
now  subjected  to  evaporation  in  another  boiler  which  is  wide 
and  shallow.    The  bottom  is  but  sUghtly  covered  with  the 
juice  at  first,  and  it  boils  rapidly.    As  the  water  evaporates, 
fresh  juice  is  let  in.   When  a  certain  degree  of  tnspissatioQ 
or  thickening  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  show  five  or  six  de- 
grees of  strength  on  the  pese-liquetir,  animal  charcoal  is 
gradually  add^  till  the  liquor  arrives  at  20°.    One  hundred 
weight  of  charcoal  is  required  for  the  juice  of  2}  tons  ot  beet, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  about  400  gallons.    The  evaporatioa 
by  boiling  continues  till  the  saccharometer  marks  25**  and 
a  regular  syrup  is  obtained.    This  is  now  strained  through 
a  linen  bag,  and  the  liquor  is  kept  flowing  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot  air,  and  assisted  by  pressure.     In  two  or  three 
hours  all  the  clear  syrup  will  have  run  through. 

There  are  many  nice  cireumstances  to  be  attended  to* 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and  an  ouUine  of 
the  process  is  all  that  we  undertake  to  give. 

Tho  syrup  thus  prepared  is  again  roiled  and  skimmed 
until  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  which  is  known  in  the 
following  manner.  The  skimmer  is  dipped  into  the  s}nip 
and  drawn  out ;  some  of  the  thick  syrup  which  adheres  to 
it  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  and  held 
there  till  the  heat  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  skin ;  the  finger 
and  thumb  are  separated,  and  if  the  syrup  is  of  a  proper 
strength,  a  thread  will  be  drawn  out,  which  snaps  and  has 
the  transparency  of  horn  or  rather  barley-sugar :  this  is 
called  the  proof.  The  fire  is  then  put  out  and  the  syrup  im 
carried  to  the  cooler,  which  is  a  vessel  capable  of  containing 
all  the  syrup  produced  by  four  operations  or  boilings.  Here 
the  su^ar  is  to  crystallize :  as  soon  as  this  commences  the 
whole  is  well  mixed  and  stirred,  and  before  it  beootnes  too 
stiff,  earthen  moulds,  of  the  well-knon'n  sugar-loaf  shape, 
and  of  the  size  called  great  basiards,  are  filled  with  the 
crystallizing  mass,  of  which  a  little  at  a  time  is  poured  into 
eacb.  When  they  are  full,  they  are  carried  to  the  coolest  place 
on  tho  premises.  As  the  crystallization  goes  on,  the  crust 
formed  on  the  top  is  repeatedly  broken,  and  the  whole  ia  stirred 
till  the  crystals  are  collected  in  the  centre ;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  go  on  without  further  disturbance.  In  three  days  it  is 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  pegs  which  were  put  into  the 
holes  at  the  point  of  the  moulds  may  be  tidien  out  auid  the 
molasses  allowed  to  run  out.  In  a  week  this  is  mostly  nm 
off.  White  syrup  is  now  poured  on  the  top  of  the  moulds^ 
which  filters  through  the  mass  and  carries  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  it  The  process  that  follows  is  ex- 
actly that  in  common  use  in  refining  West  India  sugars. 

Although  most  of  the  operations  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  prepared  for  use, 
much  greater  skill  and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the 
juice  of  the  beet-root  crystalhzable  on  account  of  its  greater 
rawness,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  Uiat  it  contains. 
But  when  tliis  sugar  is  refined,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mcbt 
experienced  judge  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  either  by 
the  taste  or  appearance ;  and  from  this  arose  the  fiuulity  with 
which  smuggled  colonial  sugar  was  sold  in  France,  under 

•  The  p^««>/»9«0ttr'ot  BMame  here  refened  to  b  u  hydrometer,  of* 
p<>  corre«non<U  to  liWO.  the  epfoUi^  gx«|iiv  of  ptu«  vster  iWvtB 
hetti  and Sd^*  to  shout  ISU. 
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Xery  scleet  oirole  of  dear  friends  fbi*med  his  only  social 
enjoyment.' 

By  slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  probably  from  a  long- 
continued  state  of  mental  irritation,  attacked  a  frame  whicn 
nature  had  made  healthy  and  robust,  and  rendered  re- 
course to  medical  aid  absolutely  necessary.    Three  of  the 
chief  Vienna  physicians  attended  him,  and  neglected  nothing 
that  could  alleviato  tho  sufferings  of  their  patient    But 
the  hope  of  any  cure  soon  vanished :  symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared,  and  became  more  and  more  decisive  in  character. 
lie  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping,  which  mitigated 
the  pain  he  endured.    During  the  process  he  very  charac- 
teristically exclaimed,  *  Better  water  from  my  body  than 
from  my  pen.*     Six  days  before  his  death  he  said  to  Iris 
friends  M.  Schindler,  an  Aulic  counsellor,  apd  M.  Brenning, 
*Plaudiie,  amid,  comaedia  finita  esV     From  about  that 
time  to  the  moment  of  his  decease  he  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  delirium ;    and  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
March,  1827,  he  breathed  his  last.     M.  Schindler,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Moscheles,  says,  '  The  funeral  ceremonies 
were  such  as  are  due  to  the  remains  of  a  great  man.    It  i^ 
calculated  that  nearly  30,000  people  were  collected  on  the 
glacis  and  in  the  street  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass.    The  scene  is  not  to  be  deschbed  in  words ;  but  if 
you  remember  the  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the 
i'rater  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  you  mav 

form  some  idea  of  it Eight  Mdilres-de'Chapelte 

were  pall-bearers ;  and  in  the  whole  there  were  thirty-six 
torch-bearers,  among  whom  were  the  poets  Grillpartzer  and 
Castelii,  as  also  all  tne  first  artists  in  Vienna.*  At  the  end 
of  tbis  letter,  the  writer  mentions  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  German  phrenologists  seize  every 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  investigations.  *  Yesterday,' 
he  says, '  the  grave-digger  came  to  announce  to  us  that  an 
oSer  of  a  thousand  tlorins,  convention-money  (about  100/. 
English),  had  been  made  to  him  by  letter,  if  he  would  de- 
posit the  head  of  Beethoven  in  a  place  fixed  on.* 

*  In  taking  an  inventory  of  M.  Beethoven's  property,'  the 
before-named  gentleman  adds,  *  there  were  found,  in  a 
half-mouldered  chest,  seven  Austrian  bank  bills,  value 
about  1000/.  in  British  money,  and  about  100  florins  in 
paper  money.  The  hundred  pounds  which  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London  had  sent  him  were  found  un- 
touched.* This  society,  hearing  that  one  to  whom  music 
owed  such  deep  obligations  was  sufllcring  from  sickness  and 
straitened  circumstances,  with  a  most  laudable  feeling,  im* 
mediately  transmitted  that  sum  for  his  immediate  use,  and 
were  prepared  to  show  a  further  proof  of  their  gratitude,  had 
it  l)een  necessary. 

Beethoven  died  unmacried ;  and  he  was  never  known  to 
form  any  attachment  of  a  tender  kind.  His  portraits  are 
faithful  representations.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  stoutj 
and  his  form  altogether  indicated  strength.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strange  kind  of  life  he  led,  his  only  illness  was 
that  of  which  he  died. 

In  reference  to  his  projected  travels,  it  has  been  observed 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Harmonicon  (vol.  i.  1 56), 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  presence  would  have 
added,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  his  celebrity.  His  ex- 
treme reserve  towards  stranj^ers  prevented  his  displaying 
those  .excellent  qualities,  which,  under  a  forbidding  exterior, 
lie  was  known  to  possess ;  and  such  were  the  contrasts  in 
his  character,  that  occasionally  his  bluntness  of  remark, 
and  his  total  want  of  rcser\'e  in  offering  his  opinion  of  others, 
made  him  appear  to  be  quite  forgetful  of  the  prescribed 
rules  of  society.  But,  continues  the  writer  in  the  work 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  these  foibles,  which  too  often 
accompany  genius,  his  character  for  integrity  ranked  de- 
«cr\edly  hi;,'h:  his  strong  feeling  of  truth  and  justice  pro- 
duced a  rectitude  in  his  moral  conduct  which  ensured  him 
the  esteem  of  every  honourable  man.  Though  his  early 
education  was  rather  neglected,  yet  he  made  up  for  the 
deficiency  by  subsequent  application  :  and  those  who  knew 
him  well  state,  that  his  knowledge  of  German  literature  was 
very  respectable,  and  that  he  w»is  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
Italian,  though  of  French  he  knew  very  little  :  indeed,  he 
hail  strong  prejudices  aj^ainst  that  nation.  Whenever  he 
c<juld  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  reserve  arising,  most 
likely,  from  his  infirmity,  his  conversation  became  •  ex- 
tremely animated,  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  and  replete 
with  original  remarks  on  men  and  manners.' 

But  aflcr  \\\%  decease  it  was  found  that  he  was  conscious 
of  hit  own  weaknesses,  and  in  his  will  bad  apologised  for 


them.  Tbifl  curious  document,  so  mteresting  io  the  a4 
mirers  of  Beethoven,  to  the  bvers  or  art,  and  to  the  tn'  r.l 
philosopher,  as  developing  the  feelings  of  an  illudtr iua» 
composer,  and  throwing  a  light  on  his  personal  character.  ^ 
dated  Heihgenstadt,  Oct.  6,  1802,  and  addressed  to  \  ^ 
brother  Carl,  and  his  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  published  works  reach  opera  120,  at  leaa: 
they  embrace  every  class  and  are  in  all  styles.     His  Vi  r .: 
music  is  full  of  beautiful  new  melody,  and  equally  distin- 
guished by  strong  feeling  and  a  just  expression  of  the  wor  \ 
His  oratorio.  The  Mount  qf  Olivei,  his  opera,  Fidelio,  z..\l 
his  two  masses,  bear  testimony  to  this  ;  though,  in  our  cy.- 
nion,  his  numerous  songs,  very  little  known  in  England,  a:.  I 
his  two  cantatas, '  Adelaida,*  and  '  Ah  1  perfido,  spergiur.' 
with  which  all  real  lovers  of  musio  are  acquainted.  di^p!;iT 
taste  of  a  more  refined  Hind  than  any  of  his  other  ^or^x 
works  can  boast.     Most  of  his  pianoforte  qiasic  is  »•!• 
mirable,  and  possesses  every  quality  that  vast  ttenfus  cm! I 
endow  it  with ;  while  some  is  crude,  wantonly  diflUcuU,  al  ! 
betrays  a  wayward  fancy.    His  quintets  and  quartets,  t* 
what  maybe  termed  his  chamber  music,  are  claborau!; 
written,  and  so  original,— they  speak  a  language  so  unr^n- 
mon,--that,  on  a  firs^,  and  even  second  hearing,  many  go  -^ 
and  impartial  critics  have  confessed  themselves  unable  t  • 
form  a  decisive  opinion  of  their  merits.    On  farther  sr- 
QUaint^nce,  beauties  of  the  rarest  kind  axe  unfolded^  ar<i 
tiie  appetite  for  them  increases  in  proportion  as  thej  i-c 
better  known.    We  are,  it  must  be  understood,  alludire  r  • 
the  best  of  the  class ;  the  composer  was  not  successful  -l 
every  production  of  the  sort,  though  his  failures  were  cox- 
paratively  few.    But  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven's  conc^;- 
tions,  and  his  marvellous  skill  in  development,  are  m  - 
manifest  m  his  orchestral  works,  in  his  overtures,  and  m  t- 
especially  in  his  symphonies.    This  is  the  field  in  vhich  tl 
his  faculties  are  called  into  action ;  in  which  the  wonder-  : 
his  imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  resource  of  hi>  i-t 
is  made  contributory.    And  the  power  which  he  here  ^\- 
hibits  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ground  seemed  X->  * 
so  entirely  occupied  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  that  no  r.v  i 
appeared  to  be  left  for  a  third. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  his  friend  Ta 
Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Sey fried  published,  in  German,  r » 
posthumous  didactic  work,  under  the  title  of  Beet H* ft*:. » 
Studies  in  Thorough-Bass^  Counterpoint,  and  (h^  Thr 
of  Composition,  collected  from  his  autograph  MSS,  j-* 
This  work,  though  deficient  in  method  and  oesuitory,  c  >n- 
tains  matter  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  muM<* .: . 
and,  as  the  record  of  his  own  experiences,  is  not  only  va-u- 
able  but  curious.  Its  utility,  however,  will  be  felt  chietiv  ff 
professors,  especially  composers,  who,  if  they  maka  a  nz^.\ 
use  of  it,  may  profit  largely  by  the  practical  remarks,  ii!.  ^- 
trated  by  examples,  embodied  with  the  text,  in  vfaic'i  .: 
abounds.  M.  SeyfVied  has  added  to  the  woi%  a  biographer.  \ 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  that  extraordinary  viU  to  kL.  \ 
we  have  above  alluded. 

BEETLE.  This  term  has  frequently  been  used  as  r!/ 
name  common  to  the  species  of  the  family  Scarah^tdit . 
but  it  is  more  cotnmoniy  and  properly  used  to  desirn :  •' 
those  insects  which  are  covered  by  a  strong  homy  subit  jhxy 
the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  beins  protected  b j  u  • 
sheaths  under  which  the  win^  are  folded.  Henc«  t 
term  is  synonymous  with  Coleoptera. 

BETORT,  BELFORT,  or  as  it  is  written  by  ExpiHv 
BEDFORT,  a  town  in  France,  fprmerty  capita]  of  t.i 
district  of  Sundtgan,  now  capital  of  an  arrondissement  - 
the  department  of  Haut  Rhin  or  Upper  Rhine.  It  i>  ^  - 
tuated  amid  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream. ;'  * 
Savoureuse,  which  runs  into  the  Doubs.  It  is  in  4  7'  c  • 
N.  lat.,  and  6"*  50^  E.  ion|.,  248  miles  E  S.B.  of  Paris. 

An  old  fortress  of  the  feudal  ages,  which  firom  its  strop  j 
position  had  the  name  of  Bel-fort,  gave  to  this  town  both  .s 
origin  and  its  designation.  It  was  at  an  early  period  ucd(*r 
counts  of  its  own,  and  afterwards  passed  under  the  domin>  •. 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  u 
1648,  it  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France ;  and  its  import^'  t 
situation,  in  a  pass  from  Alsace  to  Franche  Comte,  indurr  i 
Louis  XIV.  to  strengthen  it  with  now  military  works.  T: .? 
task  was  committed  to  the  skill  and  science  of  Vauhm. 
who  was  led  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  use  a  nr-. 
system  of  fortification.  The  ground  enclosed  by  the  t»s"  - 
fortifications  was  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  and  ixvup:  I 
by  well-built  houses,  forming  a  new  totcn  far  superii»i  ' 
appearance  and  symmetry  to  the  old  town.    The  n«w  t... 
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OcuupiN  the  1ii|;lier  ^udiI,   tlis  old   town   occupies   lli 
lower.     Tlio  anticnt  ensile,  wtiich  Vauliau  repaired,  is  on 
blvep  rook,  and  is  ramarkaljle  for  llio  great  heii^Iit  or  its 
walls.     Previous  to  the  revolulioi]  there  wita  a  cuUegi 
church  at  Btfurt 

Tlie  town  i»  well  situated  for  trade,  bcin"  tlie  centre  Tiam 
which  several  roods  branch  out;  Iha  neiiiibouring  country 
furnishes  wood  and  iron ;  and  belweea  the  town  and  the 
Vo«ges  is  a  vast  bed  of  peat,  which  might  serve  for  fuel. 
Iiuu-wire,  wax-candles,  Icatlierj  andpaper  are  the  chief 
manufactures  J  and  the  tHctionnaire  Univenel  de  la 
F/-((ni:0,  Paris,  1804,  speaks  Cif  a  charitable  institution  for 
urphan  girls  in  which  cotton-fern  was  spun,  also  of  manu- 
lUclaries  of  printed  cottoDS.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
Iy32  waa  4137;  that  of  tlie  whole  commufao  amounted  lo 
5753. 

The  principal  objects  worlliy  of  notice  ore  the  lown- 
liouse,  the  church,  the  military  hospital,  and  the  barracks. 
Tlicre  are  a  hbrary,  a  high  school,  and  a  society  of  agri- 

Tho  arioniiissement  at  fiffurt  is  very  mauntainous,  being 
entirely  occupied  by  the  branches  of  the  Vosges  or  the 
Jura.  It  comprehends  341  square  miles,  or  21S,S4a  acres, 
and  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons  and  1S1  communes. 
The  population,  of  the  orrondissement  in  IB.'j2,  was  1 16,156. 

(Expilly;  Maile-Brun;  Diclionnaire  Univerttl  de  la 
France;  Dupin,  Force*  produclives  de  la  France.) 

BEG,  also  pronouncca  BEV,  is  a  Turkish  word  which 
iigniPies  '  prince,  knd,  or  chief,'  and  in  the  Osman  empire 
^  rather  Taguelj  used  as  a  title  of  governors  and  other  high 
>fliccr9  of  the  slate.  It  is  also  frequently  suhjoined  to  pro- 
ter  nameH,  to  distinguish  persons  of  high  rank  generally. 

BEGGAR.    [See  Mbbdicant  and  Mkndicity,] 

BEGHARMI,  called  by  Brown  D  AR  BAGHERUt,  is 
t  country  in  Africa,  extending  southwards,  probably  to  1 0° 
V.  lat. :  its  northern  boundary  reaches  nearly  lo  the  Lake 
I'l-liud,  perhaps  to  12' 3D' N.laL  We  know  only  the  western 
luuiidary  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  this  runs  (about 
Id'  E.  long.)  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eoiitern  bank  of 
lie  river  Sheiy,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tchad  from 
liQ  south-eosL  On  the  east  it  seem*  toeitend  to  the  nearly 
iiiknown  oonntry  of  Waday,  which  separates  BeKharmi 
roin  Dar-Fur.  Some  small  kingdoms,  which  extend  along 
he    river   Shory,   separate  on   the  west  Begliarmi    from 


region  of  central  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert,  the 
iiihara,  which  latter  may  be  considered  as  beginniug  on  the 
lorthern  sbures  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  Froni  the  swampy 
uutliem  shores  of  the  Tchad  the  country  rises  imper- 
ejilibly  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  the  surhii^ 
-cging  to  swell  into  hills,  which  by  degrees  attain  the  heiuiit 
f  mountains.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  portion  of  it 
«1oiigB  to  Begharmi.  llie  greatest  port  of  this  country 
i  covered  with  thick  forests,  chietly  inhabited  by  the  feio- 
ioua  animals  common  in  this  part  of  Africa  It  is  also 
reversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  water-cobrses, 
ud  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shnry,  which  pro- 
ably  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Besharmi,  enters 
ne  plain  as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kussery  about 
•l{iO  feet  wide. 

As  this  country  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  we 
re  unacquainted  with  its  natural  wealth.  We  only  know 
lat  iu  norsos  are  of  excellent  breed,  perhaps  among  the 
L'st  in  the  world. 

We  know  little  more  about  its  inhabitants,  who  seem 
I  be  numerous  and  warlike.  They  frequently  under- 
ike  predatory  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
liL're  they  often  appear  in  considerable  numbers.  Be- 
dcs,  they  seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
>me  of  the  arts,  at  least  in  tlinie  of  war.  In  l)enham'i 
luumcy' there  is  a  picture  of  a  Begharmi  horseman,  which 
trtainly   may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.     It 

not  decided  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Bcglianni  are 
^groeal  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  Galla   tribes  which 

ve    occupied  a  considerable  part  of  Abyssinia.     It  would 

•>ear,  however,  that  they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam, 

.  are  atdl  idolaters. 
'  'be  Hut  country  extending  between  Begharmi  and  the 
e  Tchad  i(  the  abode  or  a  tribeof  wandering  Arabs. 
•A  the  Sbouua,  who  have  numeroui  flacks  of  cattle  ana 

'c  fuw  notices  tcspeciuig  tiu4  cotiatr?  we  owe  to  Uajor 


Donham,  wild  eottected  them  during  hU  residence  at 
Bornou, 

BEGLERBEG.  a  compound  word,  which  properly  si g 
nifics  ■  chief  of  chiefs'  was  till  very  recenllv  in  the  Osraan 
empire  the  lille  of  the  gov  crnor- generals  of  the  provinces. 
They  Btood  next  in  rank  lo  llio  vi/icr,  and  had  under  their 
iuriildiction  manyfar{;'(iftr,or  districts,  with  their  begs,  agas, 
&c.  One  of  their  external  distinctions  was  that  the  sutlnn 
of  Constantinople  ■always  bestowed  on  them  three  ensigns, 
namcil  in  Turkish  tugh.  Which  con-iisted  of  Stages  triirimod 
with  the  tail  of  a  liorse:  inferior  oaii.'ers  of  the  crown  wero 
honoured  by  only  one  or  two  of  these  insignia.  About  tile 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Tui-kish  empire 
comprised  twenty-two  beglerbegtics,  or  provinces  governed 
by  beglerbegB,  who  derived  their  income  from  the  places 
under  their  government,  viz.,  seventeen  in  Asia ;  Anatolia, 
Caramania,  Diarbekir,  Damascus,  Siwas,  ErZerum,  Van, 
Cbildir,  Shehreiur,  Aleapo,  Maraah,  Cyprus,  Tarabolos, 
Trebizond.  Kars.  Mosul  and  Rika;  and  Eve  in  Europe 
Rumili,  Gallipoli  (the  beglerheglic  of  the  seas),  Budun  or 
Buda,  Temesnar,  and  Bosna.  Six  other  bcglerbegs  received 
their  salary  out  of  the  grand  signior's  treneury ;  Ihey  wero 
those  of  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Yemen,  Habesh,  Basra,  and  Labsa. 
{Sea  Paul  Rycaut,  Stale  qf  the  Ottoman  Empire, tioaiaa, 
lS69,fol.  pp.  31-57.) 

_  BEGONlA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  Endogens,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  genus,  composed  of  species  found  exclu 
sively  ia  the  dampest  parts  of  the  tropics  in  both  the  New 
and  Old  World,  particularly  in  Asia  ond  America.  They 
have  perfectly  unisexual  flowers,  with  a  superior  calyx, 
generally  coloured  pink,  consisting,  in  the  Etedle  floweis,  of 
from  two  to  four  pieces,  ond  in  tlie  fertile  flowers  of  from 
Gve  to  eight.     The  stamens  are  numerous ;  the  stylo  sim* 

fie ;  the  stigmas  three,  often  forked,  and  having  a  wavy  or 
listed  appearance.  Tliese  latter  originate  from  a  three- 
cornered,  Ihree-cellcd  ovaiy,  cunloiuiiia  a  multitude  of  little 
eeeda,  which  clianges  to  a  thin-sided  capsule  with  three 
extremely  unequal  wings.  The  leaves  are  aUajs  more  or 
Icss  unequal-sided,  and  hare  highly -developed  membranous 
stipules  at  their  base. 


U?  •  &^^  \  ^ 


It  is  very  difGcult  to  say  with  what  other  naturnl  order 
this  has  most  aUinity.  By  Link  it  has  been  stationed  near 
Vmbelliferte,  a  most  unintelligible  association.  Jussieu, 
attracted  by  its  highly  developed  stipules,  and  aiiparcntty 
apelalous  Itowers,  together  with  Uie  acid  flavour  which  is  so 

Srevalent  in  the  order,  suspected  its  near  aUiance  with  po- 
jgotieee,  wliilo  Lindley,  with  a  greater  degree  of  proba- 
bility, now  makes  it  conatilule  an  alliance  of  bis  Epigynoua 
Cohort  of  Exogens  with  polypelaloua  lloweis,  stalioiimg  it 
in  the  Yiciuity  uf  the  Gotuil  tribe. 

Ya 
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AU  the  tpeoiM  of  the  only  genuf,  Be^ii,  of  whieh  the 
order  eonaists,  have  fleshy  leaveg,  often  nohly-colouxed  with 
erimion,  tucculent  stems,  and  neat-looking  pink  flowers 
lowing  in  few-flowered  panicles.  They  are  deservedly 
foTouhtes  wiUi  the  collectors  of  tropical  plants  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ftcility  with  which  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  dmost  constant  flowering ;  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  erer  received  in  tms  country  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve,  althoa^h  the  readiness  with  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  cultivator*s  art  renders  them  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  attention.  Heat  and  moisture  in  a  high  de- 
gree, with  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  grow  in,  such  as 
old  tan,  are  all  that  they  require :  treated  thus  in  the  im- 
perial gardens  at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  thev  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  splendid  establish- 
ment, oocupying  almost  exclusively  a  house  specially  allotted 
for  their  cultivation^  and  not  yielding  in  attraction  to  the 
tropical  forest,  fern-houses,  and  palm-houses  in  their  vici- 
nity, with  which  the  visiter  naturally  compares  them.  About 
fifty  species  are  at  present  described,  the  principal  part  of 
which  may  be  procured  in  a  living  state  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.^^ 

BE6UINS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  certain  tertiaries  or 
half-monks,  who  followed  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
They  were  called  in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti ;  in  France, 
Beguins ;  and  in  Germany,  Beguards  or  Beghards :  and 
are  very  freouently  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  'middle  age.  The  accounts,  however,  which  both 
antient  and  modem  writers  generallv  give  of  these  famous 
names  are  so  uncertain  and  so  different  from  each  other, 
that  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  is  involved  in 
greater  perplexity  than  any  other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  period.  Mosheim  is  minute  upon  the  true 
origin  of  these  denominations,  both  of  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  derived  fh>m  the  German  beggen  or  beggeren 
(now  written  begehren),  to  seek  with  importunity,  by  join- 
ing which  to  the  syllable  hard,  which  is  the  termination  of 
many  German  words,  we  have  the  word  bergehard,  appli- 
cable to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  wim  great  ardour, 
and  from  which  the  English  word  bep^ar  is  manifestly  de- 
rived. These  observations,  on  the  origm  and  signification 
of  the  words  in  question,  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  has  been 
mvolved ;  and,  as  Mosheim  justly  observes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  account  for  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  Beghards 
and  Beguins  which  sprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  will  show  him  how  it  happened  that  these  de- 
nominations were  eiven  to  above  thirty  sects  or  orders, 
whieb  differed  widuy  from  each  other  in  their  (pinions, 
their  discipline,  and  manner  of  living.  The  Bizochi  or  Be- 
guins, if  we  except  their  sordid  habit  and  certain  observ- 
ances or  maxims,  which  they  followed  in  consequence  of 
the  injunctions  of  St.  Francis,  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  aa  seculars  and  la3rmen.  (See  the  Acta  Inquint.  TAo- 
/oMm€e,  published  by  Limborch,  pp.  307,  329,  382,  389,  &c. 
and  Jordan's  Chronicon^  published  by  Muratori,  AnHqmt, 
Ital.  Medii  JSvi^Uam.  iv.,  p.  1020.) 

We  must  not,  however,  says  Mosheim,  confound  these 
Beguins  and  Beguines,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an 
austere  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  wiUi  the  German 
and  Belgic  Beguines,  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  multiplied  prodigiously  in  a 
▼ery  short  time.  Their  origin  was  of  earlier  date  than  this 
century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  they  acquired  a  name, 
and  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Their  primitive  establish- 
ment was  undoubtedly  the  eflbet  of  virtuous  dispositions 
and  upright  intentions.  A  certain  number  of  pious  women, 
both  virgins  and  widows,  in  order  to  maintam  their  inte- 
grity, and  preserve  their  principles  fiom  the  contagion  of  a 
corrupt  age,  fbrmed  themselves  into  societies,  each  of  which 
had  a  fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a  female  head.  Here  they  dividra  their 
time  hetween  exercises  of  devotion  and  worLs  of  industry, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  entering  into  the  state 
of  matrimony,  and  quitting  the  convent  whenever  they 
thought  proper.  And  as  aU  those  among  the  female  sex, 
who  made  extraordinary  professions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Beguinei,  i.  e.  persons 
who  were  uncommonly  assiduous  in  prayer,  that  title  was 

£'ven  to  the  women  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.    The 
St  society  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of,  was  formed  at  Ni- 
velto  la  Bnbnt,  in  the  yeac  1226,  or  as  other  historians 


9Mft  in  1207 ;  and  was  followed  by  so  maiqr  inttitwtiona  of  i 
like  nature  in  Franco,  Germany,  Holland,  andFlandrrv 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  thei> 
was  scarcely  a  city  of  any  note  that  had  not  its  beguinage 
or  vineyaruy  as  it  waa  sometimes  called  in  oonibrmiC]!* 
the  style  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  All  these  female  sociebo 
were  not  governed  hy  the  same  laws :  but  in  the  greater' 
part  of  tl»m,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  pnir:. 
meditation,  or  other  reUgious  exerciws,  were  emplojctf  i:: 
weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual  labours  of  \  an  ^^ 
kinds.  The  poor,  sick,  and  disabled  Begninea  were  »a^ 
ported  by  the  pious  liberality  of  such  o^ent  persons  i- 
were  friends  to  the  order. 

Mosheim,  in  a  note,  says, '  in  the  last,*  meaning  the  se>  e 
teenth  century, '  there  was  a  great  debate  carried  on  in  tr  • 
Netherlands,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Beghards  v>. 
Beguines :  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  pn>- 
ducin^  the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable  ncari> 
and  diplomas,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  elewnti 
and  twelfth  centuries  there  had  been  several  aoctetie«  *  f 
Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  Flandera.'  It  a 
true,  he  adds,  they  had  no  more  than  three  of  these  Au- 
thentic acts  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  their  antiquity  ;  the  fin 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1065,  the  second  in  the  year  l\2'x 
the  third  in  1151 ;  and  they  were  all  three  drawn  up  at  \  il 
vorden  by  the  Beguines,  who  at  that  time  were  senlei 
there.  (See  Aub.  MirsDi,  Opera  DiplomaticO'hist'jn  ^ 
tom.  ii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  948,  and  tom.  iii.  p.  628.  Edit.  nov. ;  £n-. 
Puteanus,  De  Beghinarum  apud  Belgas  Lutituio  etS.- 
mine  Sujragio,  printed  in  A.  RickeVs  Vita  &  Fdggitt-LZi 
Annotaitonibus,  p.  65-227.  4to.  Douay,  1631.)  Hence  M^ 
sheim  thinks  it  almost  probable  that  a  convent  of  B^uuio 
must  have'existed  at  Vilvorden  before  the  thirteenth  ccs- 
tury,  and  of  course  before  that  of  Nivelle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  societies  of  the  Beguines  h^ 
become  very  numerous  in  Germany ;  but  as  they  adopted  mm 
of  the  mysterious  and  extravagant  opinions  of  the  *My'- 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  Spirit,*  we  find  in  the  Gtr- 
man  records  of  this  century  a  frequent  distinction  of  tb«f... 
into  those  of  the  rij^ht  ana  approved  class,  and  those  ol  :'<• 
sublime  or  firee  spirit,  the  former  of  whom  adhered  to  t;  *. 
public  religion,  while  the  latter  were  corrupted  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  mystics.    The  Beguines  now  shared  in  ti.- 
persecution  which  fell  upon  the  mystics.    The  Clemeot:.) ., 
as  it  is  called,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  k  r. 
1311,  against  the  Beguines,  or  those  female  eocietie»  «r 
lived  together  in  fixed  habitations,  under  a  common  rule «.: 
pious  discipline  and  virtuous  industry,  gave  rise  to  a  yern- 
cution  of  these  people  which  lasted  till  the  reforauoijn  U 
Luther,  and  ruined  the  cause  both  of  the  Be^guincs  an! 
Beghaids  in  many  places.   For  though  the  pope^  in  his  U»'. 
constitution,  had  permitted  pious  women  to  live  as  nuot  in 
a  state  of  celibacy,  with  or  without  taking  the  vow,  and  rv- 
fused  a  toleration  only  to  such  of  them  as  were  oonupted 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit ;  yet  tl» 
vast  number  of  enemies  which  the  Beguines  and  Begban^k 
had,  partly  among  the  mechanics,  especially  the  weaivn. 
and  partly  amon^  the  priests  and  monks,  took  a  ha&d.c 
fi-om  the  Clementina  to  molest  the  Beguines  in  their  houstf*. 
to  seize  and  destroy  their  goods,  to  oflbr  them  many  othr r 
insults,  and  to  involve  the  j^ghards  in  the  like  pei«ccutmn. 
Pope  John  XXII.  afforded  the  Beguines  some  relief  undrr 
these  oppressions,  in  the  rear  1324,  by  a  special  eon^tn* 
tion,  in  which  he  gave  a  mvourable  explicauon  of  the  Cle- 
mentina, and  ordered  that  the  goods,  cn^tels,  babitatiosN 
and  societies  of  the  innocent  Beguines  should  be  preeeric , 
ftom  every  kind  of  violence  and  insult ;  which  example  •  i 
demeney  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed  hy  outrr 
popes.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Be^inea,  in  hopes  of  db 
appointing  more  effectuaUy  the  malicious  attempu  of  tb?  t 
enemies,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  S; 
Francis  and  of  the  Augustines.    Yet  all  these  measures  ir. 
their  favour  could  not  prevent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance,  for  from  this  time  they  were  oppre>-<-. 
in  several  provinces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  tc. 
monks,  who  had  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  their  treaaures,  aoxl 
were  extremely  eager  to  divide  the  spoil    (See  Mosbeim  ^ 
Ecciei.  Hietory,  edit  8va  Lend.  1782,  voL  iiL  pp.  i-z^, 
229,  230,  231,  377,  379.)    Mosheim  intended  n  aepantr 
work  upon  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  which  nerer  a| 
peered ;  thoiu;h  he  sUtes  himself,  in  his  hisfiory»  that  it  was 
then  almost  finished.    The  most  copious  writer  on  the  Ion;* 
pemctttioa  of  the  BeguiAOi  is  Chriitianus  Wtmtiien,  oc 
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compilers  of  cyclopscdias  and  Lio^pliicat  clictiotiarlcs, 
without  looking  into  the  matted,  took  up  Mr.  Otto's  fttory 
as  something  new  and  striking,  not  knowing  that  it  waa  old 
and  had  been  disproved.  The  way  in  which  it  opens  is 
enough  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole,  for  Mr.  Otto  repeats 
and  believes  the  error  Uiat  Behem  was  the  discoverer  of  all 
the  Azores.  When  he  says  that  this  impossibility  is  estat- 
blished  bv  records  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg, 
wo  can  have  no  faith  in  the  same  kind  of  proofs  as  to  the 
American  discovery.  It  must  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  none  of  these  records  or  documents  '  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Nuremberg,*  with  the  exception  of  a  tetter  said 
to  be  written  by  Behem,  bear  any  date ;  and  thus  they  may 
all  have  been  written  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
Magalhaens  were  well  known,  at  least  to  the  learned  world. 

According  to  one  of  these  undated  records,  Behem,  after 
residing  twenty  years  at  Fayal,  applied,  in  1484  (eight  years 
before  Columbus's  expedition),  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  for 
the  means  of  making  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  south- 
west, and  having  procured  some  ships  fbutid  out  that  part 
of  America  which  is  now  called  Brazil,  whence,  sailing 
southward,  he  went  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  to 
the  country  of  some  savage  tribes,  tt^hom  he  called  Pata- 
gonians,  because  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  were  co- 
vered with  a  skin  more  like  bears*  paws  than  feet  and 
hands. 

Another  of  these  Nuremberg  documents,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Otto,  says  that  Behem,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  several  years,  examined  the  American  islands,  and  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  Magalhaens, 
beibre  either  Christopher  Columbus  or  Magalhaens  sailed 
in  those,  seas,  and  even  mathematically  delineated  on  a 
chart  for  the  king  of  Portugal  the  situatioh  of  every  part  of 
that  famous  strait. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  which  is  the 
more  definite  of  the  two,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  only  expedition  for  discovery  fitted  oiit  by  the  Pdrtu- 
guese  in  1484  wad  that  of  Diogo  Cam>  who  certainly  never 
went  near  America,  and  who,  as  wo  have  already  shown, 
was  accompanied  by  Martin  Behem.  Indeed  Mr.  Ottd,  who 
quotes  contradictory  statements  to  support  each  other,  and 
prove  one  and  the  same  thing,  hiroselr  allows  that  Behem 
was  with  Diogo  Cam  in  his  African  voyage  iti  1484,  f.  e.  in 
the  very  year  that  he  is  said  to  have  applied  for  a  fleet  to  go 
westward  and  to  have  discovered  Brazil,  &c.,  and  in  which 
year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  other  espeditida  than 
Diogo  Cam's  left  Portugal. 

Mr.  Otto  quotes  as  contemporary  authorities  one  or  two 
writers  who  did  not  live  until  many  years  alter  Behem's 
death  and  the  discoveries  both  of  Magalhaens  and  Colum- 
bus, and  refers  to  Several  later  authors  who  could  be  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  The  chronicler  Hartman  Schedl  was 
contemporary  with  Behem ;  but,  as  far  as  he  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Otto,  who  thinks  the  passage  conclusive,  he  does  not  prove 
or  even  imply  that  Behem  was  the  discoverer  of  America, 
The  passage  simply  states  that  Martin  Behem  went  in  King 
John's  ships  with  Diogo  Cam,  that  they  coasted  along  the 
southern  ocean,  crossed  the  equator,  got  into  the  other 
hemisphere,  where,  facin^f  to  the  eastward,  their  shadows 
projected  towards  the  south  and  right-hand ;  that  thus  their 
enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  opened  to  us  another  world 
hitherto  unknown,  and  that  having  flnishcd  this  cruise  in 
twenty-six  months  they  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  men.  Now,  as  it  has  been  seen.  Diogo 
Cara^though  keeping  close  to  thd  African  coast,  did  indeed 
cross  the  equator  and  even  reach  the  22°  of  southern  lati- 
tude, and  the  peat  extent  of  his  discoveries  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  occupying  19®  30'.  might  in  those  times  be  very  well 
called  ^a  new  or  unknown  world,  without  any  reference  to 
America. 

Mr.  Otto  says  that  Columbus,  being  at  Madeira,  met 
Martin  Behem,  who  informed  him  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
western  world  and  showed  him  which  way  to  shape  his 
course.  But  this  assertion  falls  to  the  ground  when  wo  find 
that  the  course  actually  taken  by  Columbus  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  alleged  one  of  Behem,  and  far  to  the  north 
of  the  pretended  discovered  land  marked  on  Behem's  famous 
globe.  Tlu»  globe,  though  a  remarkable  performance,  was 
of  necessity,  in  those  times,  both  defective  and  erroneous 
even  in  relation  to  the  old  world.  It  was  made  up  from  the 
authorities  of  Ptolemy.  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  still  more 
fVom  the  excellent  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  fabulous 
travoU  of  Sir  John  MaQdcvUle.    Ftom  this  \crj  gldbe  it 


should  appear  that  liis  geographical  infoi'mation  tn  tlie  c^i-t 
did  not  extend  bcyona  Japan,  nor  in  the  west  t^eyomd  ih* 
Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and  that  all  that  he  dotted  down  <*n  h  s 
globe  bey pnd  those  islands  was  from  mere  conjecture.  Of  t  <v^ 
islands  which  he  set  down  between  the  Cape  Verde  grvup 
flind  America  neither  exists  in  the  place  assigned  to  it. 
One  was  called  St.  Brandon,  the  other  Antilia,  and  frv>Qi 
the  similarity  of  the  latter  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  Antilles  or  Americari  islands  discovered  by  C^ 
lumbus.  But  Columbus  only  gave  the  name  of  a  fabulo'.i 
island  to  a  real  one ;  for,  long  before  bis  time,  the  denomi- 
nation of  Atltilia  or  Antllla  had  been  assigned  to  a  auppo^ 
country  somewhere  westward  of  the  Azores.  Andrew 
Bianco,  a  Venetian  geographer,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  mdulged  precisely  in  the  same 
speculation.  Among  a  collection  of  his  charts  baring  the 
date  of  1436  (t.  e.  fifty-six  years  before  Martin  Behem  mad« 
his  globe)  there  is  one  in  which  he  lays  down  a  very  large 
island  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west  Of  the  Azores,  ai.J 
which  he  calls  Antilia,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  ano;h'*r 
island  which  he  calls  La  Man  di  Satanasso,  or  the  Devu  s 
Hand. 

Mr.  Otto  admits  that  neither  Martin  Behem  nor  the  Por- 
tuguese who  employed  him,  and  who  were  cxceedin<: ly 
jealous  of  the  discoveries  tnado  under  the  Spanish  flag,  erer 
even  hinted,  at  the  time  that,  Columbus  was  indebted  to 
another  for  his  discovery  of  America.  Had  there  been  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject  the  court  of  Lisbon  wt*u!'l 
have  made  itself  heard  throughout  Europe,  and  would  n.: 
have  left  the  controversy  to  a  few  literary  men  lirin^  loc^ 
after  the  event.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  Lt/e  / 
ColuThbus,  has  come  to  the  now  incontrovertible  conclusion 
that  Mdrtin  Behem  had  no  sort  of  claim  to  the  honours  due 
to  the  great  Genoese. 

BEHE'MOTH,  imn^L.  ia  the  pluralis  mtyesiaiis,  or 

majestic  plural,  or  plural  of  excellence,  df  Behemah.  i.e. 
beaH,  cattle,  and  occurs  in  Job  xl.  15-24,  as  the  name  of  i 
large  herbivorous  aninlal,  the  description  of  which*  accorl- 
jng  to  Bochart,  Scheuchzer,  Herder,  Gesenius,  and  oth*- 
interpreters,  corresponds  with  the  appearance  and  qoahtrei 
of  the  hippopotamus.  Gesenius  thinks  that  the  name 
behemoth  was  a  Hebrew  corruption  of  the  Egyptiui  word 
Pechemoedht  mxtfioiS — bos  marinus  scu  aquaticus — ^the 
water-ox,  or  hippopotamus,  which  is  described  by  various 
travellers. 

Behemoth  is  thus  described  in  Jobxl.  15-24:  'Bch^.M 
now  behemoth  which  I  created  as  well  as  thyself;  he  eaich 
grass  as  an  ox.  Behold  now  his  strength  in  his  loius,  and 
his  power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly.  He  bends  his  ex- 
tremity (I.  e.  trunk,  proboscis)  like  a  cedar ;  the  sinews  cf 
his  terrors  (/.  e.  his  terrible  sinews)  are  interwoven  (i.  f. 
twisted,  or  interlaced).  His  hollow  bones  are  like  tubes  of 
brass ;  his  solid  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron.  He  is  the  ch.t  f 
of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  His  Maker  gave  him  h* 
sword  (t.  e,  the  weapon  of  his  tusks).  For  mountains  hex: 
his  fodder,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play  there.  He 
lieth  under  the  lotus-bushes ;  in  the  covert  of  feeds  in  J 
mire.  The  lotus-bushes  cover  him  with  their  shadow ;  the 
willows  of  the  brook  encompass  him.  Behold,  the  riur 
overfloweth,  yet  he  fleeth  not.  He  is  undismayed,  aUliough 
Jordan  rush  against  his  mouth.  With  his  eyes  he  take^'  it 
(his  aim),  his  nose  pierces  through  snares.*  This  i>  Jrc- 
qucntly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  elephant,  who  ui.s 
with  the  extremity  of  his  trunk  whether  the  enclosures  are 
secure.  It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  irresistibilitv  ^l' 
Behemoth  that  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury  gaxc'the 
title  Behemoth  to  his  history  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war* 
of  England,  from  the  year  1640  to  1660. 

This  description  appears  to  answer  more  to  the  elephant 
than  to  the  hippopotamus ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  com- 
mentators, who  understood  it  of  the  elephant,  is  confirmt>0 
by  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  I'c 
epithet  mehemoth  to  their  name  of  the  elephant, /Ai,  if  u" 
is  very  large  (Slrahlenberg.  English  translation,  p.  4oi  t^u^i 
in  Cuviers  Ossemens  Fossiles,  vol.  i.)  It  is  singular  t:  di 
the  Siberians  call  the  elephants  which  have  been  preserve. i 
ih  their  country,  mummout,  or  momoi^  or  momolh^  or  moM- 
moth,  or  mamtnouth. 

The  word  behemoth  occurs  also  as  tho  mere  plural  of 
behemah,  cattle,  in  l»s.  I.  10:  'For  every  beast  of  ihc 
forest  is  mine;  and  the  cattle  (behemoth)  uiJon  a  ihou^ar  .i 
hills.     tComparc  PRdm  kxiii.  22.)    JaithI  and  other 
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fabbiei  un^ersUnd  these  passages  m  tbe  mueftiiQ  plara}  for 

one  great  ox,  which  consumes  each  day  the  verdure  of  a 
thousand  mountains ;  but,  according  to  them,  it  is  provi- 
dentially ordered  that  whatever  he  eats  in  the  day  grows 
again  during  the  night.  They  conclude  from  the  passage, 
'  male  and  female  created  he  them,*  that  there  were  two 
behemoth ;  but,  that  they  might  not  destrov  the  whole  world 
by  multiplying,  the  female  was  killed,  and  the  flesh,  which  is 
salted,  is  reserved  for  the  first  dish  at  the  feast  of  the  blessed 
in  Paradise.  (For  the  literarv  references  see  Buxtorfii 
Synagoge  Judaica,  fourth  ed.  BasilesB,  1680,  pp.  734-736.) 
[See  Hippopotamus.] 

BEHMEN,  JACOB.    [See  Q6b».] 

BEEN,  APHARA,  sometimes  spelt  ^PHRA,  and 
AFRA,  a  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  of  a 
good  family  in  the  citv  of  Canterbury :  she  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Her  father,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  was  related 
to  the  Lords  Willoushby,  and  by  means  of  his  connexion 
obtained  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  and  its 
dependencies ;  for  which  place  he  accordingly  sailed  with 
his  daughter,  then  very  young,  but  died  on  the  passage. 
Aphara,  however,  continued  the  TQyage;  and  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Surinam  for  some  length  of  tiro^,  though 
under  what  circumstances  is  not  known.  She  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  slave  Oroonoko,  whom  she  re- 
prei^cnts  to  have  been  a  prince  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  a  man  of  an  heroic  cast  of  character,  and  who  alEter- 
wards  became  the  subject  of  a  novel  from  her  pen,  and  of  a 
tragedy,  better  known,  by  her  friend  Southern.  '  After  her 
return  to  England  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant  of 
Dutch  extraction ;  and  appears  to  have  been  personally  in- 
troduced to  Charles  11.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  her 
account  of  Surinamt  and  probably  with  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  her  manners,  tnat  he  thought  her  (say  the  bio- 
graphers) a  proper  person  to  be  intrust^  with  the  manage- 
iiient  of  some  important  affairs  during  the  Dutch  war« 
which  occasioned  Iier  going  into  Flanders,  and  residing 
ttt  Antwerp;  as  some  other  biographers  say,  in  tlie  cha- 
racter of  a  spy ;  or  as  others  have  put  it, '  she  engaged  in 
gallantries  for  the  good  of  her  country.*  It  is  supposed 
that  by  this  time  her  husband  was  dead.  The  engagmg  pa- 
triotism of  Mrs.  Behn  succeeded  in  discovering  the  intention 
of  tlie  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  to  pujt 
the  English  to  the  shame  of  having  their  ships  burnt,  as  they 
actually  did  ;  but  the  court  of  Charles,  with  its  usual  levity, 
living  no  credit  to  the  report  of  its  fair  envoy,  she  is  said  to 
have  renounced  all  further  politics,  out  of  mortification,  and  to 
have  devoted  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  Holland  to  amusement. 
Slie  set  out  shortly  afterwards  on  her  return  to  England, 
narrowly  escaped  death  (for  the  vessel  foundered  in  sight  of 
land,  and  the  passengers  were  saved  in  boats,)  and  became 
for  the  rest  of  her  Ufe  an  authoress  by  profession,  and  a 
woman  of  gallantry.  She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides 
poems,  tales,  love-letters,  and  translations  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  once  celebrated  letters  between  a  nobleman 
and  his  sister-in-law  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  the  in- 
famous Lord  Grey)  are  hers.  She  contributed  the  para- 
phrase of  CBnone's  Letters  to  Paris,  in  the  English  col- 
lection of  Ovid's  Epistles ;  and  translated  Fontenelle's  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds,  and  the  sixth  book  of  Crowley's  Latin  poem 
on  Plants.  Both  her  opinions  and  her  talents  naturally 
brought  her  acquainted  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  day, 
the  wildest  and  the  staidest,  Rochester,  Btherege,  Charles 
Cotton,  Dryden,  Southern,  &c. ;  and  at  one  time,  we  know 
not  how  long,  she  describes  herself  as  having  been  forced 
to  write  for  ner  bread ;  but,  from  an  expression  in  Lang- 
baine,  we  guess  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
was  in  more  easy  circumstances.  She  died  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  absurd  inscription : 

'  Vn.  Afdurm  B«hn  died  AprU  16tii,  ]£89. 

'  Here  lies  a  proof  Uiat  wit  ean  nevrr  be 
D«ftne«  enoiislhaitiiipil  mortality. 
Grrat  poeieaaT  O,  tliy  ituMndoas  layt 
Tbe  worid  admirea,  and  tha  Moses  pxsutt. 

^/Ttrad  by  Thamaa  Waina,  in  reapea  to  to  bright  a  gcolui.' 

This  Mr.  Waine,  it  seems,  was  said,  *  by  the  envious  of 
her  own  sex,*  to  have  been  the  author  of  most  of  the  pieces 
that  went  iinder  her  name ;  but  her  biographers  justly  ad- 
duce the  above  verses  as  a  sufficing  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Aphara  Behn  is  described  as  having  been  a  graceful 
comely   woman,  with  brown  hair,   and  a  piercing  eyej 


somethii^g  ^aiiionaie,  bat  gfauxaoB ;  and  wbo  would  Moner 
forgive  an  injury  than  do  one.  She  would  write  in  com- 
pany,  and  at  the  same  time  take  her  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. We  have  read  somewhere,  that  the  'Lycidas,'  for 
whom  she  represents  herself  as  entertaining  a  hopeless 
passion,  was  (Creech. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Bebn*8  writings  is  that  of  a  lively 
medioerit)',  availing  itself  of  all  the  license  of  the  age.  She 
had  a  feeling  for  truth,  great  animal  spirits,  great  facility 
in  versification^  an  unceasing  flow  of  sprightly  but  not  un- 
common ideas,  and  courage  enough  to  put  down  whatever 
came  into  her  head.  The  .result  was,  some  pleasing  little 
novels,  chieflv  taken  from  the  French;  some  songs  and 
poetical  translations,  very  clever ;  and  a  set  of  dramas,  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  and  astounding  for  their  licentiousness. 
Pope's  couplet  is  well  known : 

The  atafa  hoir  looaeU  doet  Aativa  tread, 
IVlio  fairly  pttta  her  coaractera  to  bed. 

Astrtea  was  the  poetical  name  by  which  she  was  known 
among  her  contemporaries.  A  modem  reader  who  dips 
into  her  plays  is  astonished  to  find  of  what  a  heap  of  mere- 
triciousness  they  are  made  up ;  but  luckilv  he  cannot  read 
far.  The  vm  liveliness,  not  being  of  a  high  order,  becomes 
tiresome.  There  is  an  endless  imbroglio  of  rakes,  demi- 
reps, and  oommon-place  situations,  out  of  which  he  is  glad 
to  escape.  Mrs.  Behn  seems  scarcely  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  love,  except  as  an  animal  passion ;  but  as  this  was  the 
feeling  of  the  age,  %nd  she  was  probably  brought  up  in  it, 
besides  being  early  thrown  out  into  the  world,  and  ultimately 
surrounded  with  men  of  wit,  who  helped  to  spoil  her,  a  re- 
flecting reader  will  perhaps  give  her  the  credit  of  having 
been  injured  by  ^e  very  candour  and  docility  of  her  nature ; 
and  consider  it  probable,  that,  bad  she  lived  in  better  times, 
she  would  have  been  a  real  ornament  to  her  sex.  (Drcxmatic 
Work*  qfthe  lat€  incomparable  Mrs.  4phra  Behn;  Bio' 
graphia  Britanwca,  S-c.) 

BEHRING,  VITUS,  wa«  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  in  his 
vouth  made  many  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
but  being  tempted  bv  the  great  encouragement  held  out 
to  able  mariners  by  reter  the  Great,  he  early  entered  the 
navy  of  Russia,  and  served  in  the  Cronstadt  fleet,  in  the 
wars  with  the  Swedes.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  1707,  and  of  captain-lieutenant  in  1710 ;  the  date  of  his 
beooming  captain  is  uncertain,  but  in  1732  he  was  pro- 
motad  to  the  rank  of  captain-cpmmander  previous  to  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition. 

The  Empress  Catherine  being  anxious  to  promote  dis- 
covery in  the  north-east  quarter  of  Asia,  and  to  settle  the 
then  doubtftil  Question  as  to  the  junction  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, Behripg  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  for 
th^t  purpose.  He  left  St  Petersburg  in  Februanr,  1725, 
and  after  explopng  ttsveral  rivers,  travelled  over-land  by  the 
way  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Okhotsk*  then  crossed  over 
to  ^olcheretsk,  and  arrived  at  Nischnei  KamtchatkaOstrog. 
Here  he  built  a  small  boat,  %nd  safled  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1728,  coasting  ffaintchatka  till  ho  reached  in  August  (67"*  18' 
N.  lat.  by  his '  observations)  a  capf  which,  fVom  the  land 
beyond  it  trending  so  much  to  the  westward,  he  supposed 
to  be  the  north-easternmost  point  of  Asia.  In  this  con- 
jecture, boFO^CT*  ^  haa  since  been  ^^roved,  Behring  was 
mistaken;  ti^e  point  reached  by  him  must  have  been  Serdxe 
Kamen :  but  w^th  diis  conviction  on  his  own  mind,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  he  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
he  returned  in  safety  to  Nischnei  Kamtchatka.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  another  attempt,  but  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather  oblii^ed  him  to  shape  his  course  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  he  reached  Okhotsjc,  having  doubled  the 
southern  promontory  of  Kamtchatka,  which  peninsula 
was  up  to  that  time  generally  believed  to  join  Japan. 
From  Okhotsk  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  baying 
obtained  bis  promotion,  in  1733  took  the  command  of  an 
expedition  ibr  the  purposes  of  discovery,  which  was  fitted 
out  on  a  very  large  jBcale.  After  several  exploratory  ex- 
cursions, he  stationed  himself  at  Yakutsk,  directing  vari- 
ous detachments  of  his  officers  down  the  rivers  on  different 
points  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  1740  he  reached  Okhotsk, 
where  vessels  bad  previously  been  built  for  him,  in  which 
he  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he  founded  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  and  passed  the  winter. 
His  discoveries  to  the  northward  being  deemed  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  lie  was  now  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward 
towards  the  American  continent.  He  left  Awatska  in  June, 
1741,  steering  to  the  8outh<-ea8t»  but  having  nached  the 
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ptnllel  of  4€*  without  veeing  land,  be  altered  his  eeune  to 
the  north-eaBt,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jnly  (having  been  forty- 
foar  days  at  sea)  he  descried  very  high  mountains  oovered 
with  snow  in  lat  58^*  N.,  having  made,  aeeording  to  his 
reckoning,  50"  of  E.  long,  from  Awatska.  He  now  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  which  was  fbund  to  take  a  very 
wiesteriy  direction,  but  his  crew  suffering  from  sickness,  and 
the  ship  being  in  a  verj  disabled  state  from  bad  weather,  be 
resolved  to  return  to  iCamtchatka,  which,  however,  he  was 
not  doomed  to  reach.  Having  passed  several  islands,  his 
ship  was  wrecked  on  that  which  now  bears  his  name,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1741 :  Behring  died  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  half  buried 
alive,  for  the  sand  rolled  down  continually  over  him  in  the 
ditch  where  he  lay,  bat  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  removed, 
as  it  afforded  him  warmth. 

In  the  following  summer  the  survivors  of  his  crew  reached 
Kamtohatka  in  a  small  vessel  which  they  built  from  the 
wreck,  and  thus  some  account  of  this  ill-fated  voyage  was 
preserved.  With  regard  to  the  places  that  he  touched  at  on 
the  American  shore,  they  must  be  very  undefined ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  westerly  trending  of  the  coast,  and  the  high 
mountains,  seem  to  place  his  first  landfall  about  Admiralty 
Bay,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  now  called  New  Norfolk. 
The  islands  mentioned  by  him  must  have  been  some  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelaeo.  (MiiUer  s  Account  of  Rtusian  Dig- 
coverieg.) 

BBHRINGS  STRAITS,  which  connect  the  Pacific 
with  the  Polar  Ocean,  are  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
continents  of  America  and  Asia ;  the  two  nearest  points  of 
these  continents  are  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  east,  and 
East  Cape  to  the  west,  which  are  distant  only  50  miles  from 
each  other  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction.  They  are  both 
bold  and  high  promontories,  but  the  hills  on  the  American 
side  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.  About  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  straits  is  about  32  fathoms : 
the  bottom  is  soft  mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards 
each  shore.  About  midway  across  are  three  islands, 
called  the  Diomedes,  the  largest  of  which  (Ratmanoff )  is 
about  four  miles  long ;  the  next  (Kruzenstern)  nearly  two 
miles,  and  the  last  a  mere  rock.  Neither  these  islands  nor 
the  adjacent  shores  are  permanently  inhabited,  though 
frequently  visited  by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  excursions. 
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Tb^se  Straits  derrve  their  name  from  the  celebrated 
R':%*ijn  naiigator,  Vitus  Behring,  who  in  1728  left  Kamt- 
rr.'.tica  and  made  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  northward,  though 
rt  14  by  no  means  certain  that  he  ever  passed  East  Cape. 
To  oar  own  countryman  Cook  we  are  indebted  for  more 
gtrtxTMt^  information  about  these  straits,  which  have  recendy 
CL'i'.'rffOQe  a  stricter  examination  by  Capt  Beeehey.  It  is 
vnnetum  whether  these  straits  are  blocked  up  during  the 
winter,  though  it  doM  not  appear  probable  that  they  are,  as 
the  K«  m  the«e  icm*  is  not  of  the  hcaw  nature  that  it  is  in 
Bei&ii  a  Bay.  and  therefore  only  tokes'  the  ground  in  very 
ftk^Qov  water.     The  prevailing  oorrent  appears  to  set 


through  the  struts  to  the  noMwud*  but  it  hat  not  thai 
deeidM  eharacter  which  it  has  ftutther  to  the  northwan*. 
where,  akmg  the  American  coast,  it  runs  strong  to  the  N.E. 

BBHRINaS  ISLAND  is  situated  m  the  North  Pv-i- 
fie,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Kamtehatka.    It  was  first  «i.^ 
covered  by  Behring,  on  his  return  to  Kamtcbatka  fn? 
the  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741 
Soon  after,  some  Kamtchadales  went  over  to  the  island  * 
hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  for  their  akir.>. 
It  was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  it«  discovery,  and  v^.^ 
barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  shrub  on  its  sinface,  ti- 
only  fire-wood  being  what  was  cast  on  the  beach.     It  V..^ 
since  become  an  important  trading  station,  and  veaaels  fr  :^ 
Okhotok  and  Kamtohatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  islar:*^ 
in  these  seas,  generally  winter  here,  and  cure  a  quantity  •  f 
the  flesh  of  sea-animals  for  their  voyage. 

The  island  is  high  to  the  N.W.,  steep  and  cliffy,  bet 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  southern  shores,  which  3rr 
low ;  the  island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  rocky  co:  ^r. 
Fresh  water  is  found  on  it.  The  north  point  of  the  islai.  1 
is  in  55**  22'  N.  lat.,  165""  51'  E.  long. 

BEHUT,  the  antient  Hydaspes.    [See  Pbnjab.] 

BEIRA.    [SeeBiTRA.1 

BEIRUT,  or  BAIROUT  (Bi|f>vr^,  Berytns,  Steph.  Be- 
zant: see  Dionys.  Periegetes,  1. 41 1,  for  the  quantity'  of  t*  f 
pen  ultima),  is  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  shores  of  the  M^ll• 
terranean,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  open  bay.  h 
was  a  Pboenician  city  of  great  antiquity.  The  name  i« 
supposed  by.  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Pb<s- 
nician  deity  Baal-Berith,  who  had  a  temple  here ;  but  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  says  it  was  so  called  from  its  ahund^- : 
supply  of  water :  Beer  (B^p),  he  adds,  signifies  in  the  Pbe- 
nician  language  a  well.  [See  Bsrr-srkba.]  Diodct^i* 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  140  b.c.,  but  after  t:* 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  it  was  n^uilt  near  tb.* 
site  of  the  antient  city.  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  coV-:i\ 
called  it  after  his  daughter,  with  the  epithet  *  happy/  to- 
Ionia  Felix  Julia,  and  medals  were  afterwards  struck  ::. 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Colonu 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.v.  20.)  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Her «: 
the  Great,  decorated  the  town  with  a  theatre,  amphiihcatr-. 
baths,  &c.,  and  instituted  games.  Herod  the  Great  ht\i 
here  an  assembly,  in  which  he  condemned  bis  two  sona,  Alex* 
ander  and  Aristobulus,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  a^in<t  r « 
life.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  oelebrated  t: 
birth-day  of  his  father  Vespasian  %t  this  city.  Berytus  ^.^s 
fhmous  for  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a  ccl.«- 

[Coins  of  Berytos  ftom  Um  Britiih  IfaMam,  mctul  tia*.] 


[The  Bmpwor  M.  Aunl.  Antonious.] 


[The  Bmperor  Maerinns.] 

brated  school  in  the  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  asc:  i'  .■ ! 
to  Alexander  Severus ;  it  certainly  flourished,  at  least  bo:  r  • 
Diocletian.    Justinian  called  it  the  *  nurse  of  the  law/  aiiO 
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plain  so  fertile,  that  it  is  said  to  produce  more  than  ti  milTion 
of  bushels  of  wheat  yearly,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  oil, 
\yine,  and  fruit.  The  town  is  almost  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  of  Moorish  and  Portugese  construction.  It  has 
an  old  castle,  in  the  opinion  of  Murphy  one  of  the  best  in 
the  kingdom ;  a  good  square,  in  which  is  the  town-house ; 
and  regular  streets,  with  good  houses,  inhabited  by  the  rich 
citizens.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  C3asa  de  Misericordia,  or  charity  house. 
The  merit  of  these  buildings,  however,  cannot  be  very  great, 
as  Murphy  does  not  so  much  as  mention  them.  Beja  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  district. 
It  contains  four  parishes,  and  10,422  inhabitants.  It  is 
about  90  miles  south-east  of  Lisbon,  in  38"*  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
r  40'  W.  long. 

The  city  of  Beja  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Pax  Julia.  The  original 
city  stood  at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  present  Beja.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  from  717  to  116  d,  when 
Alonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  their 
hands.  The  chief  part  of  the  present  city  was  built,  by 
Alonso  III.,  and  the  castle  was  constructed  under  his  son 
Dom  Deniz.  Many  valuable  relics  of  Pax  Julia  have  been 
dug  out  at  different  times,  which  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  at  Evora.  (Minano;  Murphy's  Travels 
in  Portugal.) 

BEJA,  or  60JA,  an  African  people  who  inhabit  a  tract 
of  country  north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  Mareb  and 
the  Red  Soa  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Suakim.  Mr.  Salt 
says  the  country  of  the  Boja  is  two  days'  journev  north  of 
Hamazen,  which  is  the  most  northern  district  of  Abyssinia, 
and  that  they  are  partially  under  the  influence  of  the  Nayib 
of  Massowa  and  of  a  Christian  chief,  the  natives  being  half 
Musselmans  and  half  Christians.  Farther  north-west,  to- 
wards the  Mareb,  is  a  people  called  Toku6,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, are  the  same  as  the  Tokaeou,  mentioned  in  the 
Axum  inscription  as  being  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king 
of  Axum.  That  inscription  refers  to  an  expedition  sent  by 
Acizanas,  kin<7  of  the  Axumites,  Homerites,  &c.,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centunr,  against  the 
revolted  Bougaeits,  the  modern  Boja.    [See  Axum.] 

Mr.  Suit  places  to  the  east  of  the  Beja,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  north  of  Arkeeko,  another  people,  whom  he 
calls  Bekla.  Ibn  1  Wardi,  an  Arabian  gepgrapher  who 
wrote  about  the  thirteenth  <!entury,  and  is  quoted  by  Salt  in 
the  Appendix,  says, '  the  Bujja,  or  Boja,  are  the  merchants 
of  Habesh  to  the  north,  their  country  being  between  Habesh 
and  Nuba;*  and  he  describes  them  as  black,  naked,  and 
worshippers  of  idols,  but  he  adds  that '  manv  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Raben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with 
these  people,  and  intermarried  with  them.*  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  Beja,  or  Boja,  were  originally  an  African 
race,  and  became  intermixed  with  Arab  blood,  and  gradually 
and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of  Islamism.  Bruce 
says  the  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Geez.  Ibn  '1  Wardi 
speaks  of  a  mine  of  goM,  probably  the  Jebel  Dyab,  and 
gold  sands  in  the  country  of  the  Boja,  in  the  valley  of 
Allaki  (the  modern  Salaka).  the  collecting  of  the  gold  con- 
stituting tlie  chief  support  of  the  natives.  In  describing 
the  land  of  Aidhah  (now  called  6idid»  or  Ras  Gidid),  which 
was  then  a  much-A'equented  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Suakim,  he  says,  *a  governor  from  the  Bujja 

8 resides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
ivide  the  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  go- 
vernor from  Egypt  is  to  provide  supplies,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it  from  the  Habshi,'  the  people  of 
Habbesh  or  Abyssinia.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
Ibn  *1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  powerful  and  widely- extended 
people,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  also  an  ac- 
count of  their  sending  a  large  army,  together  with  the 
Nubians,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchus 
in  Upper  Egypt,  against  the  Saracen  invaders.  (See  Ap- 
pendix to  Burckhardt  s  Nubia.)  The  Beja  and  Nuba  are 
said  to  have  had  elephants  in  their  army.  With  the  Beja 
were  a  race  of  men  of  gigantic  stature,  called  £1  Kowad, 
who  came  from  beyond  Suakim,  They  wore  tiger-skins, 
and  had  their  upper  lips  pierced  with  copper  rings.  Makriii, 
also  quoted  by  Burckhardt,  ^ives  a  long  account  of  the 
Beja.  Burckhardt  himself,  m  his  journey  from  Berber  to 
Suakim  in  1iil4«  passed  throufch  the  country  of  Taka, 
*  whirh,*  he  says,  *  forms  part  of  Uio  country  of  Bedja,  whose 
habiunu  are  ealled  Bedjawa,  and  whieh  extends  ftom 
^  Radjib  on  the  Atbara  as  far  soiithwards  as  the  moun- 


tains of  Abyssinia,  while  to  the  north  the  chain  of  fnou*! 
tains  called  Langay  marks  its  boundaries  towards  the 
Bishaiye  or  Bishireen.  It  includes  various  deserts  and  s**- 
veral  hilly  districts  and  valleys,  some  of  which  are  ver^ 
fertile.  The  range  of  country  thus  described  extends  from 
about  15^  to  18^  N.  lat.,  and  fVom  the  right  bank  of  tiv 
Atbard  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  this  regi  '^ 
that  the  Mareb  must  terminate  its  course,  either  by  bc.'^r 
lost  in  the  sands  or  by  joining  the  Atbara. 

Some  writers  (see  Malte  Brun's  Geography)  have  pl3.*c! 
the  Beja  much  farther  north,  among  the  AbalMe,  Ai\l 
near  the  port  of  Habbesh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  bar 
between  Has  el  Ans  and  Ras  el  Gidid,  but  the  proper  1  >- 
eality  of  the  Beja  seems  now  too  well  ascertained  bj  tl.e 
authorities  above  given  to  admit  of  doubt. 

BEJAH,  the  antient  Hydraotes.    [See  Pxnjab.] 

BEJAPORE,  a  considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  id 
Hindustan,  lying  between  15**  and  18°  N.  lat.  and  73^  a*4 
76°  E.  long.  The  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  1} 
Aurungabad,  on  the  east  by  that  province  and  Boeder*  i'l 
the  south  by  Canara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Its  length  is  about  320  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  2.  v 
miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  an  1  - 1 
a  distance  varying  from  25  to  60  miles  from  the  sea,  t«  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  \\; 
Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are  several  fortresses  iihui). 
aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great  strength.  Tt  ci 
are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides  of  i^h/A 
are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  for  Ti  ^: 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narr  « 
path  leading  up  to  the  fortress.  The  passes  through  i\i^-^ 
mountains  to  the  low  land  of  the  Concan  on  the  sea-fe:/::* 
are  always  difficult,  and  at  times  are  rendered  almost  i-i- 
practicable  by  the  swelling  of  mountain-streams  during  iLe 
frequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  sixteen  distnr  u 
viz. :  the  Concan  (the  low  ground  between  the  mount^.ii 
and  the  sea),  Colapoor,  Mortizabad,  Assodnagur,  Beja|iure, 
Sackur,  Raichoor,  Mudgul,  Gujundeghur,  Annagocnh, 
Bancapore,  Gunduck,  Nurgul,  Azimnagur,  Rycbaugh,  aiil 
Darwar.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are :  ^gap^re 
(the  capital),  Satara,  Goa,  Bijanagur,  Warree,  Colapoor, 
Darwar,  Shahnoor,  Hoobly,  and  Meritch. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  province  are  the  Kkstna,  tie 
Toombuddra,  the  Beema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  in  this  quarter  tie 
Adil  Shahy  dynasty  was  established  in  Bejapore  m  the 
year  1489,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  was  tnir.*- 
mitted  through  eight  princes,  all  of  whom  bore  the  name  ^ 
title  of  Adil  Shah.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  AUo- 
ul-Adil  Shah,  and  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  was  Secun«l-: 
Adil  Shah,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Aurungzebe  in  If.^.*. 
exactly  200  years  after  the  founding  of  the  sovereignty. 

The  Emperor  Aurungzebe  never  obtained  quiet  po^c-^ 
sion  of  Bejapore,  and  afler  his  death  it  speedily  pa^-i 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  it  remair.^  i 
until  1318,  when,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Pcshwa  B.;i-( 
Rao,  this  great  province  was  brought  under  British  go%  cr::- 
ment.  On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  mj  ih 
of  Sattara,  then  a  minor,  assigning  to  him  a  small  pnn- 
cipality  under  British  protection  out  of  his  former  dominM.'i, 
the  peshwa,  who  was  actually  the  sovereign  of  the  pro^  i:  <  e, 
having  been,  nominally,  the  minister  of  the  rajah.  Under 
the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  tract  of  country  which  c  v 
forms  the  Sattara  dominions  was  to  remain  for  some  tuuc 
under  the  management  of  British  officers,  to  be  gradua.Iv 
transfeiTed  to  the  rajah's  management,  who  was  still  bouoii 
to  conform  generally  to  the  advice  of  the  British  re&idenU 
and  to  the  British  system  in  the  collection  of  his  custom^ 
duties.  The  British  government  charged  itself  at  the  sar3« 
time  with  the  defence  of  his  territory,  and  accordingly  tie 
rajah's  military  establishment  is  entirely  regul^ad  by  ti.s 
witl  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  which  he  is  bound 
always  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  the  agr^ment  on  the  part  of  the  r«u.; 
is  the  renunciation  of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powcrC,  a 
departure  from  which  line  of  conduct  would  subject  him  tj 
the  loss  of  the  protection  and  other  advantages  which  ur^ 
secured  to  him  by  the  treaty.  The  whole  of  the  stipulate} 
territory  was  placed  under  the  ngah's  management  in  Apr  I, 
>821,  when  he  bepaoM  tweniv-one  years  of  age;  it  yuld* 
him  an  axmual  revenue  to  the  amount  of  about  20  Uc*  u! 
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We  possess  no  other  data  respectinff  the  puhlie  burdens, 
except  that  the  yearly  quota  which  B6kes  contributes  to 
the  Hungarian  treasury  is  about  4300/.  (43,440  florins),  in- 
dependently of  about  4600/.  (45»642  florins)  towards  the 
expense  of  recruiting  the  army. 

B^kes  is  diyided  into  two  principal  circles ;  that  of  Gyula 
including  the  eastern  districts,  and  that  of  Csaba  the  western. 
It  contains  five  market-towns  and  sixteen  lillaffes,  among 
which  Csaba,  which  was  founded  in  1715,  is  tne  largest 
village  in  Hungary  if  not  in  Europe,  for  it  contains  upwards 
of  2000  houses  and  20,200  inhabitants ;  Oroshiiza  contains 
8100;  and  Tot  Komlds  nearly  5500  inhabitants:  besides 
these  there  are  sixty-one  pnodia,  or  privileged  settlements. 
Gyula,  though  not  the  most  populous  town,  is  the  capital, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  spot  where  the  provincial  assemblies 
are  held.  The  town  of  B^kes  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Black 
Koros.  The  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Greek  denominations 
of  Christians  have  each  a  church  in  the  town.  The  number 
of  houses  is  about  2000.  and  of  inhabitants  about  15,000. 
It  has  a  considerable  market  for  cattle,  and  the  surrounding 
country  produces  much  excellent  wheat,  and  large  quantities 
of  wine,  flax,  honey,  and  vegetables.  Close  to  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  strongly  fortified  castle.  It  lies  in  46°  46'  N. 
lat.  and  20''  49'  E.  long. 

BEL.    rSee  Belus.] 

BELBE'YS,  a  small  town  in  the  Bahari  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  head  place  of  a  district  or  prefectship.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  most  eastern  or  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  thirty 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  road  from  that  city  to 
Syria  by  Salhieh  or  Ras  el  Wadi,  and  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  antient  Bubastis.  Traces  of  the  canal  which 
ioined  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  are  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belbeys.  (French  Description  of  Egypt ;  Jomard, 
quoted  by  Balbi  in  the  AbregS  de  Geographie.) 

BELED,  or  BALAD,  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
a  town,  a  province,  or  country,  and  is  met  with  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  many  proper  names  in  Oriental  geography, 
e.  g.  in  Biledulgorid,  which  properly  is  Balad-al-Jand,  t.  e. 
the  •  Country  of  Palm-trees.'    [See  Atlas.] 

BELEErF,  or  BJELEFF.  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  this 
name  in  the  province  of  Tula  in  Russia  in  Europe,  l>ing  on 
the  lea  bank  of  the  Oka,  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Tula,  and 
about  680  miles  (1029  versts)  8.E.  of  St.  Petersburgh.  It  is 
a  large  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  of  remote 
date,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  native  chronicles  as  the  seat  of 
the  Viatitches  as  far  back  as  the  year  1147,  when  it  be- 
longed to  the  Tshemigoff'  domains.  It  contains  about  1 060 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls :  it  has  a  public  school,  attached  to  a  ^monastery,  four 
nunneries,  fifteen  churches,  two  charitable  asylums,  a  cutlery 
manufactory  where  the  celebrated  Bjeleff  knives  are  made, 
fifty-one  iron  and  two  copper  manufactories,  several  tanneries 
and  breweries,  and  wax,  tallow,  and  soap  manufactories. 
It  carries  on  a  brijik  trade  with  other  parts  of  Russia,  for 
which  the  Oka  aflbrds  great  fkeilities,  and  it  has  an  annual 
fair,  which  is  much  freouented.  It  gives  its  name  to  an 
eparchate  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is  m  54**  25'  N«  lat,  and 
36°  5'  E.  long. 

BELE'M,  properly  BETHLEHEM,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Lisbon,  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  with  which  it 
is  united.  King  Emanuel  built  a  church  'here  in  1499,  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  a  monastery  of  Hierony- 
mites.  The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mixed  Nor- 
man-Grothic  and  Arabic  styles ;  but  the  monastery  is  such  a 
confused  mixture  of  all  styles,  that  there  are  no  two  columns 
alike.  In  the  monastery  is  a  royal  vault,  ornamented  with 
white  marble.  Opposite  the  cliurch  a  square  tower  rises 
out  of  the  Tagus,  and  serves  to  defend  both  the  suburb  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  At  that  tower,  called  Torre  de 
Belem,  all  the  vessels  which  enter  the  port  of  Lisbon  are 
first  visited  by  the  custom-house  officers.  Near  it  is  a 
commodious  quav  with  numerous  wharfs,  made  in  the 
re\gn  of  Joseph  I.  The  royal  palace  of  Ajuda  is  also  near 
Belem.  Close  by  the  palace  are  a  botanical  garden,  a  ca- 
binet of  natural  curiosities,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  the 
Quinta  da  Rainha,  a  royal  villa,  with  fine  gardens,  exten- 
sive parks,  a  menagerie,  and  an  aviary  of  rare  birds.  Any 
respectable  person,  by  giving  a  trifling  sum  to  the  keeper, 
may  easily  obtain  admittance.  Belem  is  a  considerable 
■"^d  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  rich 
This  part  of  Lisbon  suffered  least  from  the  great 


earthquake  in  1755.  In  the  optnion  of  Mr.  link*  thU  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  place  being  built  on  a  rock 
of  basalt*  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  fbned  up  h\  a 
similar  convulsion  at  some  very  remote  epoch.  (Murphy  . 
Link*s  Travels  in  Portugal,) 

BELEMNITE,  THUNDERSTONE,  or  ARROW- 
HEAD  (Zoology),  from  the  Greek  fiUkuivw.  a  dart  • 
arrow,  nfeilstein  and  donnerstein  of  the  Germana,  pferrr 
defouare  of  the  French.  Before  the  geological  history  ^ ' 
this  extinct  marine  animal  was  well  made  out,  few  natur^j 
productions  ministered  more  largely  to  the  auperstiticj* 
feelings  of  man.  The  antients,  it  was  said,  had  a  leger.^; 
that  they  came  from  the  lynx,  and  called  them  hofmin 
Lyncist  and  Lyncuria,  They  were  also,  from  being  foKivA 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  from  their  supposed  resemblance  k 
those  organs,  called  Id€ei  dactyU,  or  petrified ^gerM  *.  Tru» 
idea  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the  gloomy  imainna* 
tion  of  the  northern  nations  to  be  lost:  we  accordingly  Ciid 
the  term  Devil's  flru^ers  bestowed  on  them,  and  not  unfh> 
quently  that  of  spectre-candles. 

Afterwards  came  the  age  of  Thunderstones,  when  thi« 
fossil  was  alleged  to  be  the  produce  of  electrici^,  and  va» 
called  by  the  learned  Lapis /ulminans. 

Subsequently,  and  at  the  period  when  organic  rcmawi^ 
were  almost  universally  reganled  as  lusus  naturst^  Ibrmtd 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  earth,  the  Belemnite  was  oon^- 
dered,  even  by  those  who  had  adopted  more  correct  opinic^r.i 
upon  the  subject  of  many  fossil  shells,  to  be  strictly  m- 
neral, — to  be  a  stalactite  or  a  crystal  t;  and  by  aonae  wl.* 
found  it  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Prussia,  where  amber  il^. 
occurs,  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  substsnce  petrified. 

At  length,  it  began  to  be  granted  that  the  Belenanite  vi% 
of  organic  animal  origin,  and  the  conical  cavity  at  i> 
broader  end  caused  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tooth  .. 
some  unknown  creature ;  while  some  pronounced  it  to  b^ :; 
spine,  like  those  of  an  echinus^  and  otnersgave  way  to  *. 
nouA  conjectures  not  worth  recording.  T^en  arrived  t  ^ 
dawn  of  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Breynius,  Da  Costa,  BniQ<i  -. 
and  Plott,  who  allowed  the  fossil  to  be  of  testaceous  onr'. 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  relative  position.  At  last,  ibe'iL- 
creasing  light  of  science  placed  the  belemnite  in  a  oiisfia- 
ratively  clear  point  of  view. 

A  substance  with  whioh  fable  had  been  so  busy  was  o  : 
likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  old  materia  medica :  «•• 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  administered  in  a  powdt-.  i 
state  as  a  remedy  for  the  night- mare,  and  for  the  st"  - 
Dr.  Woodward  states,  that  in  Gloucestershire,  the  pom.'.- 
was  blown  into  the  eyes  of  horses  affected  with  water>'  l-;i. 
mours ;  and,  in  Prussia,  it  is  said  to  be  used  when  pidveruc : 
in  dressing  wounds. 

The  true  place  of  the  Belemnite  is  amone  the  Ceph  x\- 
pods,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  indeed  all  modem  writers  A 
any  note  agree  in  thist,  and  they  also  concur  in  allow ;nj 
that  it  was  an  internal  snell.  It  forms  the  first  genua  of  tLt- 
first  family  (Orthocerata)  of  Lamarck's  first  division  of  U:i 
Cephalopids,  namely,  the  Polythaiamous  or  many.rA<z7n 
bered  division. 

Miller,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  tl« 
Geological  Society,  gives  the  following  as  the  generic  cha* 
raeter* 

*  These  arr>  ths  opinions  of  Woodwud,  Fonney,  and  olh«in.  aad  lhr«  it- 
repeated  by  MiUrr ;  but  it  U  by  no  moiuit  dear  that  the  aatieata  v«t«  w  a 
ing  of  Belemnitet  on  those  occasions.  That  the  Belemnite  w»s  caned  r -^ 
de  /.yax.  and  that  it  was  Uie  article  used  in  ihe  old  Matem  Medica,  *«  » 
remedy  tat  the  night-mare,  stone.  &c.  &c.,  need  not  be  doabted.  Bat  x^ 
nuesiion  is,  whether  authors  have  not  been  rather  hasty  in  eoneludiitf  th»(  i_« 
Lamde$  LyneU,  Stc^of  the  aniienU  (see  Ontf.  Metam,  Ubw  xt.t.  413)  mwn 
the  f.iB<{lsaUiided  to  in  this  article.  •'- 

PUny's  aceoants  (A'ltf.  Hut  lib.  TiiL  c.  3S,  and  lib.  XKZvii*  c^  S  *t  2 
relaUTo  to  tliese  Lyncmria,  Xj»yui^m  of  the  Greeks,  are  by  no  means  aarfora. 
and  seem  ratlicr  to  refer  to  diflerent  kinds  of  true  gems ;  and  tbooeh.  ia  t*  • 
tenth  chapter  of  his  thirty-seventh  book,  lie  says  that  Idssi  Dactyl!  ««.  Sm^ 
™  i''*'**!.'****  i^  are  of  an  iron  cwlour.  and  resemble  the  hnnwn  ihwa  I 
C**  linger'  woidd  hare  been  more  applicable  to  a  UelemnileV  U  mutt  br  r- 
membered  that  he  has  placed  them  in  his  catalegoe  of  Gei^'  be  has    it    « 
true,  ioserted  the  Cenia  UammonU  in  the  same  list.    It  should  not  be  f^^w'. 
that  the  Cor>baDtes  were  called  idaji  I/actylL  ***  " 

If  we  turn  to  Theophrastus,  who  describes  the  XvyMMtn  Al  aaae   Im  • 
(chapters  SO,  51.  53, 66),  we  slmll  And  nothing  to  sanetion  the  mdmioB  tik*-   • 
was  a  Belemnite.  though  it  b  clearly  thc;Upia  Lyneis  of  nulSign,     Km 
described,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  gem  of  very  solid  toitnn  (#Tigs^y»ca\  «. 
which  seals  were  engniTsd. 

t  So  late  as  l80a  an  analysis  of  it  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Adon  in  Nt  hU 
son  s  Jomrml,  under  the  name  of  a  crystatcalled  a  "Thundei^idck.''     la  u« 
ruUowing  year  Fnrey  corrected  the  mUUke  ^iu  the  same  joumAuTaDd  »i«ic«l 
It  to  be  "  the  e*mna  of  an  animal  now  iiuknown,  called  a  Uelemnite.** 

t  W'e  must  except  M.  Ra*pail,  who,  in  1S«9.  published  his  oplniua.  ik-t 
these  fossils  were  the  cutaneous  appendages  of  a  marine  aatmidL  »i^>b«bi« 
aiiproachmg  the  Ec/iinodermnia,  uihI  that  the   Aheoht,  or  chaabrre*l  wmxx 
was  a  bem^  diiiiact  fVom  the  IJelcmnite  (probablv  iu  pwaaile).  whici  Sw' 
calls  an  ^/ree///e.  .        r~        ^.     »'*=«  -^ 
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under  hiB  gnxii  disponed,  and  the  eonditions  of  his  tenure 
reniainin{(  unfulfilled,  the  estates  escheated  to  the  crown. 
Walter,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  was  the  next  to  attempt  the 
plantation  of  this  intractable  district,  hut  he  was  still  more 
unsuccessful  than  his  predecessor.    After  the  expenditure 
of  much  blood  and  treasure,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  shortly  aftorwards  died. 
Essex  had,  however,  already  seen  the  advantages  of  making 
Belfast  a  chief  place  in  Ulster ;  and  his  recommendations 
to  build  there  and  erect  a  dock-yard  were  repeated  by  Sir 
John  Perrot,  when  he  visited  that  country,  still  lying  waste, 
ten  years  afterwards.    For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  state  of  things  continued,  until  at  length,  in   1604, 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy,  procured  from 
James  I.  the  final  grant,  from  which  the  prosperity  of 
Antrim  and  rise  of  Belfast,  as  a  town,  may  be  said  to  date. 
This  active  and  politic  governor  immediately  set  about 
planting  his  estate  with  emigrants  from  his  patenial  posses* 
Btons  in  Devonshire.      In  addition  to  this,  the  general 
settlement  of  Ulster,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
afterwards,  brought  in  a  multitude  of  Scotch  and  English 
colonists.    All  this  gave  such  security  and  countenance  to 
their  undertaking,  that,  in  1611,  those  who  were  settled  in 
Malone  had  raised  a  town  about  Sir  Arthur's  castle  of  Bel- 
fast, which  had  been  rebuilt ;  and  this  town  was  already  so 
considerable,  that  it  obtained  a  charter,  erecting  it  into  a 
iMrough,  with  sovereign  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  Bel- 
fast ought  to  date  from  the  year  1 637,  when  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, after  purchasing  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the 
adjacent  port  of  Carrickfergus,  threw  open  the  competition  to 
its  better-situated  rival,  which  thus  prospered  at  its  neigh- 
bour's expense :  but  it  would  seem  that,  long  before  this 
event,  Belfast  was  a  prosperous  and  rapidly-improving  town, 
the  central  mart  for  the  colonists  of  both  Down  and  Antrim, 
and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  woods,  the  scat  of  many  trades 
and  manufactures,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in 
a  place  so  ill  supplied  with  fuel  as  Carrickfergus  had  long 
been.     It  was  the  prosperity  of  Belfast  that  forced  the 
purchase  of  these  monopolies  by  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  and 
for  that  unexampled  prosperity  Belfast  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  house  of  Chichester. 
Never  perhaps  has  there  been  an  instance  of  success  so 
sudden  and  so  complete  as  that  which  attended  the  under- 
taking of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  1604.    In  seven  years 
the  most  desert  spot  in  Ulster  was  a  corporate  town,  which, 
before  it  was  half  a  century  in  existence,  had  gained  a 
Bupenority  over  the  oldest  foundations  north  of  Dublin. 
And  now,  but  for  the  unhappy  differences  on  the  score  of 
religion,  which  soon  began  to  distract  the  minds  of  these 
thriving  colonists,  all  would  have  been  well.    The  Scottish 
clergy,  men  deeply  imbued  with  the  severe  spirit  which 
then  characterised  their  national  church,  had  been  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged  under  the   liberal  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  Usher.    They  enjoyed  the  tithes  and  the 
immunities  of  the  then  establishment,  were  ordained  and  in- 
ducted by  its  bishops,  and  were  under  its  general  jurisdiction. 
Their  dislike  of  prelacy,  which  had  slumbered  while  these 
advantages  were  yet  un'cei-tain,  broke  out  as  they  acquired 
confidence  in  their  confirmed  possession;  and  even  before 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Lord  Straflford,  which  are  gene- 
rally alleged  as  the  prime  cause  of  their  discontent,  had 
finally  justified  their  opposition,  disputes,  complaints,  and 
recriminations  were  frequent  between  this    body  of  the 
northern  clergy  and  their  spiritual  superiors.    The  sub- 
sequent interference  of  Wentworth  and  Laud,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  the  already  indignant  Presbyterians  into 
a  further  conformity  to  the  prelatic  church,  completed  the 
breach;  petitions  and  remonstrances  went  forward  on  all 
hands,  and  the  resisting  party  had  at  length  the  gratification 
of  mainly  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  their  great  persecutor, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  the  rebellion  of  164] 
threw  the  whole  country  once  more  into  tumult  and  dismay. 
The  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  after  seeing  their  town  succes- 
sively occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Royalists,  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  the  Irish,  forgot  their  ecclesiastical  griev- 
ances in  the  dread  of  cinl  extinction,  and  throughout  the 
succeeding  wars  were  invariably  well  affected  towards  the 
royB\  and  episcopal  cause.    The  first  expi-ession  of  their 
attachment  to  the^e  principles  was  made  at  a  time  which 
renders  the  avowal  pc-ulinrly  honourable.   On  the  execution 
of  Charies  L,  in  1649,  the  Presbytery  of  Belfiist  put  forth 


their  *  RepieMntation  of  the  present  evils  and-  imniir..'r  * 
danger  to  rehgion,  laws,  and  liberties,  arising  frum   t* 
late  and  present  practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  EnuUui. 
&c.,  in  which  they  freely  express  their  indignation  and  c.» 
gust  at  the  conduct  of  their  old  associates  in  anti-prcl;*! 
zeal.    This  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  MUtoo,  w  uc»v 
reply  is  written  with  great  acrimony ;  but '  these  block.*'. 
Presbyters  of  Clandeboy,'  these  *  unhallowed  prie^tline*  • 
the '  unchristian  synagogue*  at  Belfast,  as  the  indi^narit  re- 
publican calls  them,  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  prufei^>»i< :. . 
by  enduring,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  throughout  all  t.-. 
troubles  that  succeeded,  the  consequences  of  their  fidelity  : 
the  crown.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  in  whic^  the  ir.tr* 
cantile  body  of  Belfast  was  held  by  all  parties,  that,  du  r  i  ng  tht  ^ 
wars,  the  town  suffered  little  more  than  the  negative  icj  *  ■ 
of  being,  for  a  time,  retarded  in  its  prosperity.  It  was  oocu  pa  i 
or  taken,  time  after  time,  by  the  troops  of  all  the  partus 
which,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  made  tne  rest  of  Ireland  or.' 
scene  of  desolation,  and  was  respected  and  left  comp^ni' 
tively  unplundered  by  them  all.    At  length,  in   1 600,  the 
arrival  of  William  III.  restored  Belfast  to  the  enjoymi  1 1 
of  tranquillity.    To  reward  their  loyalty,  tha  Preaby  teti^ . 
ministers  of  Ulster  received  from  tlie  king  a  grant  ti 
1200/.  per  annum.    Trade  and  manufactures  now  vent  •  z 
with  increased  vigour,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tit\: 
century,  we  find  the  commercial  progress  of  the  t'*:- 
so  considerable,  as  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank,  on  a  »r.c.. 
of  credit  appended  to  the  names  of  the  different  comu:tr- 
cial  towns  of  Europe,  in  the  Exchange  at  Am&terdam.    ]: 
1708  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three  of  i 
Ladies  Chichester  burned  to  death.    An  anonymoua  titur.r.. 
writing  of  the  town  at  this  time,  speaks  in  terms  of  L._  i 
admiration  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  especialh   ( 
its  superior  potteries*    Printing  had  now  been  intrudu    \ 
and  Belfast,  in   1704,  bad  the  honour  of  sending  i.  .- 
one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in  hvU  I. 
The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Ulster,  the  Belfast  Nc-^ 
letter,  which  still  has  a  large  circulation,  was  commer.*  -: 
here  in  1737.    A  local  militia  was  also  called  into  being  :v 
the  Scottish  rebelUon  of  1715;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bet- 
fast,  having  once  accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  th.*  r 
own  resources  for  defence,  have  ever  since  been  r«ady  ti 
take  up  arms  when  necessary,  whether  against  funr.^rr. 
invasion  or  intestine  revolt.    In  1 758  tho  first  census  ol  tl-* 
town  was  taken:  it  then  contained  1779  houses,  inhabit* d 
by   7993   Protestants,  and  556   Roman  Catholics,  m  «J 
8549 ;  of  whom  1800  were  abU  to  bear  arms,    llie  nui&'Kr 
of  looms  in  this  year  was  399.    The  introduction  of  fit* 
ootton-spinning  trade,  in  1777,  opened  a  new  field  for  i!>- 
dustry.    In  twenty-three  years,  from  its  commencement,  t: 
which  time  there  was  not  one  cotton-loom  in  Ulster,  it  num- 
bered no  less  than  13,500  operatives;  while  in  a  circuit  of  tc*-. 
miles,  including  the  flourishing  town  of  Lisbum,  the  nuicN.r 
connected  with  it  in  every  way  amounted  to  27,000  iDdw^i- 
duals.    Prior  to  this,  however,  the  linen  manufiicture  h^ 
become,  as  it  still  is,  the  staple  trade  of  the  district ;  and  me 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  tho^^  en- 
gaged in  it  fh)m  the  fact,  that  in  1 782  the  merchaiiU  of  Bel- 
fast, experiencing  the  want  of  a  proper  hall  for  the  tran&ar> 
tion  of  their  business,  at  onoe  subscribed  a  sum  of  t7,'>:.ti.. 
for  that  purpose,  the  subscription  list  exhibiting  very  u  9 
contributions  under  from  100/.  to  300/.    The  spinniiis*  if 
linen  yam  by  machinery,  a  trade  which  now  ri%-als  rtth«T 
of  the  other  great  branches  of  manufacture,  was  introduce  i 
into  Ulster  about  1806  or  1808;  but  so  prosperons  ba»  it 
latterly  become,  that  at  present  it  employs  perhaps  m^n* 
capital  and  labour  than  the  cotton  trade  itself.    Therv  an 
ten  factories  of  this  description  in  the  town  and  vinrnt;. 
driving  upwards  of  65,000  spindles,  and  several  oCher^  an 
in  course  of  erection.     Damask  and  diaper  of  a  supcr>  r 
quality  are  also  manufactured  in  this    district;    in«l4»:, 
Belfast  linen  fabrics,  of  all  descriptions,  have  long  ma.:.- 
tained  the  highest  character.    In  1792  ship-build mp  ^:^ 
first  commenced  here:    previous  to  this  time,  the    ct«'. 
required  were   purchased  and  generally  repaired  &n   1  .^ 
Scotch  or  English  ports;  and  when  we  find  that,  in  ir-^: 
the  shipping  of  Belfast  so  supplied  amounted  only  t'«    >. 
vessels,  or  10,040  tons,  the  backwardness  of  earlv'  entr* 
prise  in  this  direction  appears  very  remarkable.    i*li*»  \  r  ; 
dock-yard  employed  only  10  workmen:  the  shipwrjvLi- 
block-makers,  sail-makers,  rope- makers,  and  smtth>  r  •• 
engaged  in  tho  constant  building,  rigging,  and  rep^inrs: 
vessels,  exceed  200.    In  1611  the  numbers  emploved  vcrc 
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under  120 ;  but  there  bad  already  been  built  more  than  40 
vestseU*  the  greater  number  above  200  tons.  The  largest 
vessel  built  in  the  port  registers  about  500  tons.  Iron  and 
brass  founding  have  long  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
activity ;  iron  founding  was  actively  prosecuted  prior  to 
1641.  Castings  on  the  largest  scale  are  now  executed 
in  the  best  manner;  and  much  of  the  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  machinery  is  driven  by  steam-engines  constructed 
in  the  Lagan  foundries.  Belfast  presents  more  of  a  manu- 
facturing aspect  than  any  other  town  in  Ireland :  there  is, 
however,  a  hghtness  and  elegance  about  the  place  that 
takes  an  ay  much  of  the  dark  effect  of  its  numerous  chim- 
neys and  their  blaok  volumes  of  smoke ;  so  that  no  town, 
perhaps,  in  the  British  islands  more  agreeably  unites  the 
uppcai-ances  of  industry  and  cheerfulnesst 

The  private  buildings  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  in- 
variably ^  brick,  and  extremely  regular;  the  general  aspect 
of  the  chief  streets  is  pleasing,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Donegal -square  exhibits  as  good  houses  and  as  handsome 
street -views  as  almost  any  provincial  town  can  boast  of. 
The  public  buihlings  arc  more  numerous  than  striking,  and 
the  wautof  steeulcs  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  who  is 
accustomed  to  tue  view  of  more  antient  towns.  The  parish 
chur(?h  of  St*  Anne*s,  built  in  1778,  has  a  tower  and  coppered 
cupola  of  good  proportions,  although  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  is  framed  of  painted  wood :  it  is  capable  of  accommo- 
datitfig  1100  persons,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  chapel  of  ease,  built  in 
lHll-12,  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church  in  High- 
street,  is  a  plain  building  with  a  beautiful  portico.  The  por- 
tico was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who 
procured  it  at  the  taki.ng  down  of  Ballyscullen-house,  the 
Irish  Fonthill,  built  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Derry  in  the  last  century ;  the  building  will  contain  1200 
persons.  Another  church,  which  has  lately  been  erected 
in  the  south-western  suburbs  of  the  town,  is  a  substantial 
editiire.  The  presbytcrian  places  of  worship  are  eleven  in 
number,  three  of  which,  lately  erected,  possess  architectural 
pretensions ;  but  wanting  spires,  and  being  rather  clumsily 
furnished  with  porticos,  they  contribute  much  less  than 
could  be  desired  to  the  ornament  of  the  town.  Of  the  eleven, 
four,  including  the  three  alluded  to,  are  attended  by  the  con- 
gregations professing  the  faith  of  the  synod  of  Ulster.  The 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  accommodated  in  them  is 
between  5000  and  6000.  Two  others,  which  are  attended  by 
congicgations  professing  Unitarian  doctrines,  are  capable 
of  contuining  from  2000  to  2500  persons.  The  orthodox  Se- 
reders  have  also  two  small  chapels.  The  Covenanters,  or 
reformed  Presbyterians,  have  a  good  though  not  large  meet- 
ing-house in  the  suburbs;  the  remainder  are  in  the  hands 
of  independent  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship  within  the  town  are  two,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  sevetal  others.  Previous  to  the  year  1763, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast,  although  upwards  of  550 
in  number,  performed  their  worship  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
year  their  first  chapel  was  erected,  but  soon  becoming  in- 
adequate to  their  increasing  numbers,  another  was  required, 
and  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  has  been  erected  in  Do- 
negal-stroet,  with  spacious  schools  and  handsome  residences 
for  the  clergy  attached  to  it.  These  buildings  are  still  insuffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  rapidly-growing  Roman  Catholic 
population,  which  is  now  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the 
whole  town.  The  Methodists  have  four  chapels,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  a  meeting-house.  The  chief  public  edi- 
tlce  is  the  Commercial  Buildings,  an  extensive  pile,  termi- 
nating one  end  of  Donegal-street,  to  which  it  presents  a 
handsome  architectural  front  of  stone.  It  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  20,000/.,  and  is  the  property  of  a  company  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament.  Here  is  a  remarkably  good 
and  well-regulated  news-room,  frequented  by  all  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  Belfast*  Partially  fronting  this  stands  the 
old  Exchange  at  the  divergence  of  Donegal-street  and 
North-street— a  heavy  and  neglected  but  respectable  square 
building  of  brick  on  a  cut-stone  basement.  The  exchange 
used  to  be  held  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  upper  contains  a 
Very  excellent  assembly-room,  much  superior  both  in  size 
and  proportion  to  that  in  the  building  opposite :  the  house 
is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  theatre,  a 
shabbv  brick  structure  externally,  but  of  very  elegant 
though  small  proportions  within,  is  much  neglected.  In  its 
charitable  institutions  Belikst  stands  pre-eminent :  the  poor- 
house  at  the  north  end  of  Donegal-sif eel  fronting  the  Com- 
mercial buildings  b  a  fine  structuxei  vith  exteoaive  wings 


and  a  handsome  spire,  built  at  an  original  cost  of  from 
7000/.  to  1 0,000/.,  and  supported  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  2000/.  per  annum  by  the  voluntary  yearly  subscriptions 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  produce  of  their  former  invested 
donations.    In  1830  it  contained  432  inmates,  all  of  whom 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  the  children  educated,  by  the  institu- 
tion :  it  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Belfiist  Incor^ 
porated  Charitable  Society,  in  anno  1 774.  The  fbver  hospital 
opened  in  1 817  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  200 
patients :  its  expenditure  in  1828  amounted  to  1239/.  69.  lOdl, 
of  which  about  one-half  was  granted  at  the  county  assises,  and 
the  remainder  was  the  produce  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations.  A  lying-in  hospital,  a  female  penitentiary,  and  a 
house  of  industry  for  the  prevention  of  mendicity,  are  en- 
tirely supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.    Carrickfergus 
being  the  assize  town  for  the  county,  there  is  no  jail  at  Bel* 
fast,  but  a  large  house  of  correction  and  a  handsome  police* 
office  have  been  lately  built.    The  barracks  on  the  high 
ground  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town  have  been 
lately  enlarged;  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  one 
regiment  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse  or  company  of  artillery. 
Belfast  is  well  lighted:  the  gas-woilcs  which  supply  the 
town  arc  the  property  of  a  company ;  they  have  been  erected 
upwards  often  years.  The  supply  of  water,  which  is  neither 
very  copious  nor  good,  is  brought  by  open  drains  from  the 
country  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  is  conducted  by  pipes  from 
an   open   reservoir  to    the  cisterns  of  the  houses.     Aa 
coal  is  the  fuel  of  Belfast,  a  great  amount  of  shipping  is 
constantly  employed  between   this   port   and   Newcastle, 
Whitehaven,  and  other  ports  of  England.    The  coal  quay 
is    highest   up   the    river,  then   come    those  where  the 
general  merchantmen  are  moored,  and  beyond  these,  to- 
wards the  bay,  lie  the  ship-yards  and  ballast  corporation 
graving-docks ;  lower  down  a  new  floating-dock  is  nearly 
oompleted,  the  property  of  an  enterprizing  individual,  and 
still  further  improvements  are  contemplated  between  this 
and  the  pool  of  Garmoyle,  a  deep  and  secure  station  about 
three  miles  down  the  bay.    A  plan  of  these  works,  oy 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Bourges  of  London,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  sanctioned  by  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  but  as  yet  no  step  has  been  taken  to  carrv  it  into 
execution.    By  the  improvements  however  efiectea  by  the 
ballast  corporation,  ships  drawing  thirteen  and  fourteen 
feet  of  water  can  already  lie  at  the  quays,  and  the  dry 
docks  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  vessels  of  equal  size 
during  their  repairs ;  a  patent  slip  is  also  completed  in  one  of 
the  private  dock-  yards.    The  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Belfast  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  its  rise  as  a 
town,  that  in  its  civil  history  we  have  already  spoken  of  their 
introduction  and  progress.    The  export  trade,  which  must  in 
all  Irish  ports  be  commensurate  in  great  measure  with  the 
prosperity  of  their  several  districts,  has  long  been  very  con* 
siderable  here.    It  consists  chiefly  of  bacon,  butter,  pork» 
beef,  corn,  and  raw  hides ;  and,  in  manufactured  articles, 
of  linens,  calicoes,  muslins,  cotton-yarn,  linen^yam,  soap, 
tanned  leather,  candles,  and  starch.    The  chief  imports  are 
the  raw  material  of  the  staple  manufactures,  and  foreign 
luxuries ;  cotton,  wool,  flax-seed,  flax,  barilla,  potash,  gron 
ceries,  wine,  &c.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  including  exi 
cise  amounted  in  1783  to  32,900/. ;  the  customs  exclusive  of 
excise,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1 834,  were  228,945/. 
6«.  10^.    In  1682  the  shipping  of  the  port  was  3307  tons ;  in 
1827  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  port  was  2 1,557  tons.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1810  was  2,904,520/.  I9s„  being  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  more  than  in  the  year  previous ;  the 
hnens  alone  making  more  than  two  millions  of  this  amount ; 
the  cotton-yarn  exported  in  that  year  valued  but  4942/.  Ss,, 
and  the  cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds  did  not  exceed  35,000/. 
The  items  on  a  similar  return  for  the  last  few  years  would 
be  materially  different,  but  the  increase  of  the  export  trade 
we  oan  only  exhibit  by  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  as 
cleared  outward.    In  1831  there  cleared  outwards,  coast- 
wise, 155,416  tons,  and  for  foreign  ports  35,335.    In  1834 
the  export  tonnage  was  coastwise  174,894  tons,  and  for  fo- 
reign ports  31,665.    Inwards,  there  entered  in  1831,  of  Bri- 
tish tonnage  27,970,  and  of  ibreign  4276  tons ;  in  the  year 
1833,  of  British  tonnage  26,947,  and  of  foreign  2537  tons; 
and  in  1834,  of  British  tonnage  30,733  tons,  and  of  foreign 
2395  tons.    From  a  comparison  of  these  items  with  similar 
returns  for  the  port  of  Cork,  it  appears  that  Belfast,  with  fewer 
vessels,  has  in  the  foreign  trade  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage ; 
but  that,  taking  the  amount  of  Britiah  and  foreign  shipping* 
their  tonnage  inwards  for  the  last  three  years  is  very  neaily 
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equal.  The  post-office  also  indicates  the  activity  of  the 
commercial  hody  of  Belfast;  the  annual  amount  of  postage 
hein(^  since  1832  nearly  10,000/.  There  are  four  banks  m 
Belfast— two  of  them  branches  of  the  great  metropolitan 
establishments,  and  two  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
There  is  fdso  a  savings  bank,  in  which  on  the  SOth  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  there  was  lodged  a  sum  of  40,679/.  by  2423  de- 
positors. The  amount  of  stamps  sold  here  averages  25,000/. 
per  annum ;  the  number  of  stamps  for  newspapers  for  the 
year  1823  was  335,000,  and  since  then  a  considerable  in- 
crease has  taken  place :  there  are  now  four  newspapers  and 
two  small  periodicals  pubUshed  in  the  town. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Belfast  has  been  extremely 
rapid  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1782  the  town  con- 
tained 6132  males  and  6972  females,  in  all  13,105  inhabit- 
ants. In  1807  they  were  nearly  doubled,  being  in  all 
22.095  ;  in  1821  they  were  37,277 ;  and  in  1831  their  num- 
bers in  the  town  and  suburbs  stood  thus — males  24,559 ;  fe- 
males 28,754,  total  53,313;  of  whom  there  are  14,597  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Established  Church ;  18,715  Presbyte- 
rians ;  18,268  Roman  Catholics ;  1 1 11  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  622  unclassed.  This  enumeration  is  exclusive  of  Bal- 
ly macarret,  a  portion  of  the  borough  which  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
borough  itself  by  the  last  returns  is  39,146,  and  its  consti- 
tuency 1700  voters. 

Belfast  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  possessmg  a  well- 
educated  community.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  town  and 
parish  sixty-three  schools  of  all  kinds,  educating  2152 
males  and  1666  females,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  which  in  1825  had  462  males  in  its 
various  classes.  This  great  collegiate  school  was  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1810.  The  original  subscriptions  amounted  to 
25,000/.,  including  5000/.  received  from  India  by  the  libe- 
rality and  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  object 
of  the  undertaking  was  to  procure  a  cheap  home  education 
for  those  who  formerly  frequented  the  colleges  of  Scotland ; 
and  since  the  synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general  certificate 
of  this  institution  as  a  qualification  for  ordination  in  their 
ministry,  it  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  great  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  cnurch  in  Ireland.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight 
visitors,  chosen  by  tne  proprietary ;  and  it  enjoys  an  annual 
grant  fh)m  parliament  of  1500/.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate 
department  are  eight,  embracing  professorships  of  divinity, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and,  within  the  last  year,  a  lectureship  on 
Irish.  The  schools  afford  ample  means  of  instruction  on  all 
subjects  generally  taught,  and  the  faculty  and  managers 
have  suoceede<l  in  forming  a  very  respectable  library  and 
museum.  There  is  no  regularly  endowed  school  here.  The 
Lancasterian  and  the  Brown-street  institutions  may  be 
called  free-schools :  both  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Kildare-street  association,  but  the  Lancasterian  school  is 
now  under  the  national  board ;  nearly  2000  poor  children  are 
educated  in  these  two  establishments  alone.  Of  the  private 
schools,  the  Donegal-street  academy  is  the  most  respectable ; 
it  has  upwards  of  150  scholars.  A  number  of  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  in  1788  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Know- 
ledge: they  publish  their  transactions,  and  have  a  good 
library  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  together  with  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  A  literary  society  more  private,  but  com- 
prising men  of  considerable  eminence,  was  established  in 
ISOl.  In  1821  another  literary  and  scientific  body  was 
formed,  called  the  Natural  Historjr  Society;  they  have 
lately  built  a  handsome  house  for  their  meetings,  where  they 
have  a  thriving  library  and  a  museum,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  next  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
In  1S25  a  mechanics  institute  was  erected,  and  a  scientific 
school  for  artisans  opene<l,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  A  botanical  garden  has  been 
formed  within  the  last  four  years,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  already  rich  in  a 
good  assortment  of  plants.  A  patriotic  institution,  called 
the  Irish  Harp  Society,  fur  the  cultivation  of  national  music, 
has  been  long  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
town  expenses  are  levied  by  twelve  commissioners  and 
a  committee  of  police,  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1810. 
'^he  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  ge- 

-d  pohce  of  the  town,  are  under  ueir  management.  The 

unt  of  the  potiee-tmx  for  the  first  year  of  their  superin* 


tendence  was  3087/.  18^.;  in  1834  it  amounted  to  6,0 ^«>'. 
2s,  2d.  The  sovereign  has  the  control  of  the  markets.  i  h  • 
regulation  of  the  cranes  and  weights,  and  is  ex-ofCc*'>  j 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  A  police  ma^strai.\ 
town-clerk,  and  seneschal  of  the  manor  are  the  other  cb.'.t-f 
officers  of  the  corporation.  Since  the  year  1775,  upwards  - ' 
100,000/.  have  been  expended  on  a  canal  connecting  ti.% 
port  with  Lisburn  and  lich  Neagh,  which  is  now  the  pn>- 
perty  of  the  Lagan  Navigation  Company.  Apian  for  a  ni  ]- 
road  from  the  lime-quarries  on  the  Cave-hill  to  the  itl-^ 
docks  is  now  being  carried  into  effect :  it  is  the  propcriv  n: 
private  individuals,  as  well  as  a  new  bridge  across  the  La::  .i . 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  old  long  bridge  win  -: 
was  built  in  1682,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  and  unsaie  cot:- 
ditton.  A  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  aocommodating  li '> 
patients,  has  been  built  by  government  in  the  vietnlty  of  liie 
town,  at  an  expense  of  above  50,000/.:  it  is  intended  for  ili? 
two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  (See  Spenser^s  Vietr  ,- 
Cox's  History  of  Ireiand;  Dubourdien*s  StaiUtisal  Survty 
of  the  County  of  Antrim ;  Historical  Collections  relative  tj 
t/ie  Town  of  Belfast,  Belfast,  1817  ;  Reid's  Histofy  of  /V 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland;  Hardy's  Northern  In\h 
Tourist;  Inglis's  Irelund  tfi  1834;  Government  Ojftnji 
Tables ;  Appendix  to  2nd  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  4th  Report,  ditto;  Ordnance  Surrn 
Map  of  Antrim ;  Calendar  qf  Inquisitions  for  Ulster,  4-  •. 
Communication  from  Ireland,) 

BELFRY,  that  part  of  a  church-tower  or  steeple  :n 
which  the  bells  are  hung.  The  term  is  applied  not  only  \) 
that  part  of  the  tower,  but  also  to  the  framing  on  which  i'^i 
bells  arc  suspended.  Belfry  is  probably  derived  from  Be!- 
fredus,  a  low  Latin  term  of  the  middle  ages,  a  compound  *i 
bell,  a  Teutonic  word,  and  freid  {friede\  peace.  (Dacan."». 
Gloss,)  The  old  French  word  is  belfroit.  (Johnson's  Di^i 
by  Todd.)  Ducange  gives  also  the  forms  Beaufroy  aLci 
Bellefroy.  Belfry  is  synonymous  with  Campanile  [sec  Cxy- 
PAnnLx],  which,  with  the  terms  clocaria  and  tristegum,  ivt? 
used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  express  the  sazii? 
thing.  According  to  some,  the  name  Belfredus,  which  va» 
applied  to  a  wooden  tower  used  in  attacking  fordfled  plarv^. 
was  afterwards  given  to  any  elevated  tower  in  which  a  l. .. 
was  hung.  This  statement,  if  correct,  might  lead  us  to  in *•  r 
that  the  Latin  word  bellum  (war)  was  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  Belfredus,  and  the  second  part  possiUy  derive  1 
from  the  Latin,  fero,  to  bear  or  carry  away.  The  fort.i* 
Berfredus  and  Verfredus  sdso  occur  as  the  names  of  oi: 
mihtary  engines,  and  seem  to  lead  to  a  different  etymolog;. 
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PUo  uf  the  bel&y  of  St.  Paul's. 
A  and  B.  lines  of  fections }  a,  o,  beaaiL 

In  this  nlan  and  sections  of  the  belfi-y  of  St.  Paul's  cliuu  1. 
are  seen  the  construction  of  the  timbers,  showing  iheir  hour 
ings  independent  of  the  masonry,  tliat  is,  not  fixed  into  the 
masonry.    This  construction  may  be  taken  as  a  good  c\« 
ample  of  the  method  of  hanging  heavy  bells  in  a  belfry .   1  ^ 


tlie  two  towel 
in  the  ImFer 
shown  in  Ibo 

the  upper  boll 

lur  ruining,  bacjrum  the  confiiTed  ipBce  in  which  it  is  ^ung 
i(  citinot  be  rung,  and  only  movM  on  its  axle  when  Btraek 
by  Iha  hammer  of  ifie  clock.  In  the  construction  of 
Ix^irrits  the  beuiog  of  the  timben  should  always  be  on 
uuodtn  plates. 


SRUgn  sttli*  btlfir  of  St 


BsetiiiB  of  Iha  belltr  of  SL  PtnlV  i 


I'lie  term  belfry  was  probably  applied  in  the  first 
In  (be  wooden  construction,  which  was  made  strong,  in 
ui'ik'r  to  beu  the  weight  of  the  bell  or  bells. 

In  constructing  a  beirry,  Ihe  tVame-work  is  placed  either 
onstunecorbeU,or  ismade  to  bear  on  a  *  recess  formed  in  the 
unll.'  iEneyc.  Method.  Arch.)  This  latter  method  ii  con- 
si<l<^ri?d  the  oest,  because  the  vibration  caused  by  the  mo- 
li'jn  of  the  bells  acts  with  less  force  on  the  masonry  than  it 
uiiiilil  if  it  were  fixed  in  the  masonry.  It  is  also  observed, 
lli^t  the  higher  the  bells  are  placed  in  the  tower,  the  more 
iKt'^i  the  vibration,  caused  by  ringing  them,  affect  the 
miiwnry. 

V  illage  churches  have  belfHes  in  their  towers  or  steeples. 
In  some  instances,  where  there  is  a  single  bell,  it  is  not 
jihr'ed  in  a  tower,  but  suspended  lo  a  slight  frame-work  fixed 
iii^iwccn  an  arch  conEtnicted  on  the  exterior  top  of  the  gable 
vii'l  of  a  church  or  chapeL    [See  Bbll.] 

BKLGiB,  the  geneml  name  given  by  Cwsar  to  the  differ- 
eiil  Inbes  inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  sea 
nil  the  west,  the  rivers  Hatrona  (Mame)  and  Bequana 
I  Siiiie)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine)  on  the  east. 
Rut  It  is  not  well  determined  how  fvt  this  name  may  be 
cMtnded  to  the  east ;  perhaps  the  Treriri,  on  the  banks  ot 


Bell.  Gall.  v.  34)  uses  the  term  Belgium  to  express  the 
country  of  the  Belg».  The  BelgOB,  were  according  to  Ctesar's 
testimony,  of  German  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
mingled  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distin- 
guishotl  by  their  warlike  cberacler,  which  Crasar  attributes 
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partly  to  their  origin  and  partly  to  their  being  strangers 
luxury  and  refinement.  TheBellovaci  [see  BitAuvAia]  were 
Ihe  most  warlike  and  numerous  Belgio  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Cffisar.  (De  Sell.  Gall.  ii.  i.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital 
was  Dumcortorum  (Rheims),  were  the  nearest  Belgic  triho 
to  the  Galli  on  that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  men- 
tioned bv  CiQSsr  (ii.  4) :  among  them  we  find  one  name, 
the  Attebates,  the  same  as  that  of  a  tribe  in  Britain.  The 
Belgaa  may  be  described  generally  as  occupving,  in  the  time 
of  (^asBT,  the  French  departments  of  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Somrae,  Seine  Infirieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne ;  with  a  part  of 
modem  Belgium. 

When  Casar  invaded  South  Britain,  he  found  that  part 
of  the  island  occupied  by  Belgce,  that  is,  hy  tribes  of  Ger- 
man origin,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  abores 
of  Gaul,  and  obliged  the  original  inhabitants  to  Mtreat  into  - 
the  interior  of  the  country.  (De  Bell.  Gail.  v.  \2.)  But  as 
he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is 
impassible lo  say  how  far  the  Belgee  had  penetrated  inland; 
and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  tliis  circum- 
BtBDc.e.  We  learn  only  that  the  whole  soulhem  coast  from 
Suffolk  to  Devonshire  was  ODCupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The 
Canlii  were  settled  in  Kent,  tlie  Trinobantes  to  the  north 
of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in  Sussex  and  the  Atrebatii 
in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the  Bolgs,  properly  so 
callei],  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and  extended 
through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  Venta  Belgarum,  Winchester.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
Durotriges  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours, 
the  Damnonii,  in  Devonshire. 

The  Belgn  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  character  of 
their  brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  lo  Cssar 
But  about  a  century  alterwarda  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke,  which  the  Romans  had  already  in  the 
time  of  Cnsar  imposed  on  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  The 
name  Belgica  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  division  of  Gaul  aa 
late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  go- 
verned by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator,  or  Legatua. 

BELGItJM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  aa  a  separata 
state  dates  from  the  year  1B30.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  the  revolution  began  at  Brussels  which  severed 
the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the 
4th  of  October  following,  the  provisional  government  at 
Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium;  and  on 
the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress 
assembled  in  that  city,  that  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
bad  recognised  the  permanent  senaration  of  tho  Belgian 
provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netlterlands.    [See  Ns- 

THBSLANDS,] 

In  February,  1B31,  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours to  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  his  father, 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  having  refnsed  the 
crown  on  tho  part  of  his  son,  a  new  election  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives  then 
fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  SoxeCobourg,  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  Imving  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  presence  of  the  congress  on  Ihe  22nd  of 
July,  1831. 

The  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Fiance,  Pnissis. 
and  Russia,  which  bad  already  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  conclude  a  treaty  with  King  Leo- 
pold, which  was  signed  In  London  on  the  ISth  of  November, 
1S31,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  bis  territories 
was  guaranteed  to  King  Leopold. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Belgian  terri- 
—ry  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  South  Brabani,  Lifge, 
Namur,  Hainaulu  West  Flanders.  East  Flsnders,  Antwerp, 
Limbourg,  with  the  exception  of  some  districU  particularly 
described,  and  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  exeeptbns  in  the  province  of  Limbourg  jur* 

tioned  are:—'  lit.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mr 


;  the  old 
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I>utch  enclaves  upon  the  said  ba«k,  united  to  those  disttiets 
of  the  said  province  upon  the  same  bank  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  States  General  in  1790;  in  suchwisa  that 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  present  orovinoe  of  Limboarg, 
situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse,  and  oompris^ 
between  that  river  on  the  west,  the  fh>ntier  of  the  Prussian 
territory  on  the  east,  the  present  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Liege  on  the  souths  and  Dutch  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
shall  henceforth  belong  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne* 
{herlands,  either  to  be  held  by  him  in  his  character  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  or  in  order  to  be  united  to 
Holland. 

'  2.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse : — commencing  from 
the  sotithemmost  point  of  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Brabant,  there  shall  be  drawn  q  line,  which  shall  terminate 
on  the  Mouse  below  fVessem,  between  that  place  and  Ste^ 
vemwaardit  at  the  point  where  the  present  ArroncKssemeni 
of  Ruremond  and  Maestrichi  meet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse ;  in  such  manner  that  Bergerot,  Stamproy,  Neer 
Itteren,  Itervoord  and  Tttome,  with  their  districts,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  places  situated  to  the  north  of  this  line, 
shall  form  nart  of  the  Dutch  territory. 

'  The  old  Dutch  enclaves  in  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  shall  belong  to  Belgium, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Maestricht,  which  toge- 
ther with  a  radius  of  territory,  extending  1200  toises  from 
the  outer  glacis  of  the  fortress  on  the  said  bank  of  this 
river,  shall  continue  to  be  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.* 
^  The  exceptions  thus  described  in  Limbourg  were  as- 
sigpned  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  return  for  cessions 
to  be  made  by  him  to  Belgium,  of  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  are  thus  described  in  the 
trea^r  — 

*  Commencing  from  the  fh)ntier  of  France  between  Ro- 
dange,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem^ 
bourg,  and  J^Auf,  which  shall  belong  to  Belgium,  there  shall 
be  drawn  a  bne,  which  leaving  to  Beleium  the  road  from  Arhn 
to  Longwy,  the  town  ofArton  with  its  district,  and  the  road 
from  Arhn  to  Baeio^n^^  shall  pass  between  Mesaney,  which 
shall  be  on  the  Belgian  territory  and  Chmancy,  which  shall 
remain  to  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Luxembourg,  terminating 
at  Steinfort,  which  place  snaQ  also  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duchy.  From  Steinfort  this  line  shall  be  continued  in  the 
direction  of  Ei^cA^n, /f«cdu«,  Ou'irech^  Grende,  Nothomb, 
Parette,  i|nd  PerlS,  as  far  as  Mdrtetange :  Hecbus^  Ouirsch, 
Cfrende,  NothomA,-tjiAJ*arette,  beiug  to  belong  to  Belgium, 
and  Eischen^  Oberpaienf  perti^  and  MarteSmge^  to  the 
Grand  Duchy.  From  Martelange  the  said  line  shaU  follow 
the  course  of  the  Sure,  the  water-way  {ihaiweg)  of  whiph 
river  shsU  serve  as  the  limit  between  the  two  states,  as  hx 
as  opposite  to  Tintanee,  from  whence  it  shall  be  continued, 
as  directly  as  possible^  towards  the  present  frontier  of  the 
Arrondissement  of  Diekirch,  and  shall  pass  beti^een  Surret, 
Harlange,  and  Tcwchamps^  \rhich  places  shall  be  left  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg ;  and  HonviUe,  Livar- 
champ,  and  Loutremamee,  ^hich  places  shall  form  part  of 
the  Belgian  territory.  Then  having,  in  the  vicinity  of 
DoncoU  and  Soulez^  which  shall  remun  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,  reached  the  present  boundary  of  the  Arrondiseement 
of  Diekirch^  the  line  in  question  shall  follow  the  said  boun- 
dary to  the  frontier  of  the  Pk-ussian  territory.  All  the  ter- 
ritories, towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  west  of 
this  line  shall  belong  to  Belgium ;  and  all  the  territories, 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  east  of  this  Hne 
shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg/ 

Boundaries.— T\\&  kingdom,  as  thus  described,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Dutc^  part  of  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
and  by  North  Brabant,  and  Zeeland ;  on  the  north-west  by 
tho  North  Sea ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Depart- 
menu  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Nord,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle,  in 
France ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

Area  and  PovukUion^ — ^This  territory  lies  between  49 


area  is  oonptttad  at  S,ft52,058  beetftrea,  equal  t»  6,M4,3i3 
English  acres,  or  1 2569  KngUsh  square  miles.  It  ia  tkua  vtrj 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  popaia- 
tion,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to  4,064,23^ 
distributed  through,  the  different  provisoes  as  follows :-— 


lohftbiUaU  of             | 

Towtt& 

RvnlDUtakH. 

Total. 

South  Brabant       .    . 

Liege 

Namur 

Hainault     .... 
WeatFlandeia  .    .    . 
East  Flanders  .    .    . 
Antwerp       .... 
Lipibourg    .... 
Luxembourg     .    .    . 

160,784 

95,375 

34.219 

128,841 

164.945 

179,423 

127,281 

67,671 

39,579 

395.362 
274,562 
1 78,$0« 
476,11« 
436,759 
554,515 
227.693 

270.039 
252,5  7S 

5S6.14% 
369,937 
212.7.:5 
604,»5: 
601, 7<M 
?33.!>3«i 
354.974 
337,703 
292.151 

Total     .    . 

998,118 

3,066,111      4,(»64«S35 

The  above  numbers  exhibit  a  population  of  323  for  every 
square  mile.  The  coast  of  Belgium,  which  Is  low  and  ftsi, 
is  not  above  forty  miles  in  lengtn. 

Mountains,  <S*c. — ^The  general  character  of  Belfpum  is 
that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  The  high  la^d  of  Belgium 
is  connected  with  the  Vosges,  the  remote  hran^iea  of  ^hicb 
stretch  into  the  proyinces  of  Luxembourg  and  Liige.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Mosftlle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters  cf 
the  Moselle  from  those  of  the  Maese.  Extending  into  the 
southern  part  of  I^uxembourf^  it  gradually  deninea  as  it 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  Semoy  and  the  Sure.  The  bish 
ground,  which  ia  interrupted  by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  & 
greater  elevation  on  their  northern  boider\  encloses  tl:e 
valley  of  the  Ou|the,  and  terminat<is  between  the  Ourthe  si.'i 
the  Hoer»  in  the  mountaiiis  of  Hoho-ve^i,  a  wild  tmot  situated 
to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  noun- 
tains  in  the  tract  described  is  2265  feet  above  the  aea,  an 
elevation  greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  hy  917  feet. 

Some  high  ground,  which  likewise  fomis  paH  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, runs  in  a  north  direetion  between  Uembny  and 
Mezieres,  and  ei^tends  into  tho  nrovincet  ef  Namur  and 
Hainault,  and  South  Brabant,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the 
Samhre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  tM  Maese  from  tbck«« 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  northern  terminatipn  of  thia  hi^ 
ffround  is  about  Vilvoorde,  between  Brussels  and  Mahact. 
[See  Ardbnnes,  Hainault,  Lib'ob,  LuxaitBOuno,  and 
Namur.] 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  are  in  the  pretfaieee  of  Lim- 
bourg, Liege»  Namur,  and  Hainault.  The  Umbosirg  coal- 
field is  in  the  environs  of  Kerkraede,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Maestricht»  whence  it  extend  into  the  Prussian 
territory.  The  greatest  length  of  this  field  from  north 
to  south  is  about  three  milea  cmd  a  half,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  not  quite  two  miles ;  the  sui^re 
contains  about  five  and  a  half  square  miles,  one-half  oc 
which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory.  In  Li^  Ukere  are  tva 
coal-fields.  The  Urgeat  of  these  ie  in  the  immsdinie  ▼icm:ty 
of  the  town  of  Li^ge.  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maeae  cc 
Meuse  river.  The  field  extends  six  and  a  Quarter  mile^ 
N.N.E.  from  Li^ge  to  Oupeye,  and  seven  ana  a  half  mil«>> 
in  the  contrary  diiection  to  Yvot.  Jemeppe,  three  and  ihrve 
quarter  miles  N.W.  from  Liege,  is  the  termination  <^  lije 
bed  in  that  direction,  and  Jupille,  two  and  a  half  miles  ea^t 
from  Li^ge,  is  its  limit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  extivii:e 
length  may  therefore  be  stated  as  thirteen  and  three-quar- 
ter miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  six  and  a  quarter  mile^. 
This  field  is  worked  in  many  places  s  the  principal  pits  3r« 
at  Jemeppe,  St  Nicholas,  Glain,  Ans»  St.  Marguertte 
St  Walburg,  Herstal,  and  Oupeye :  these  places  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maese.  On  the  right  bank  there  are  pits 
at  "Vf  andre,  Yvot,  Seraing,  Ougr£e,  La  Chartreuse,  JupSw 
and  Cheratte. 


The  second  coal-field  of  Liege  ia  that  of  Battice  and  Cle:- 
.  .-  —        Cmont:  its  length  eleven  and  a  quarter  miles  E.S  £  ft^m 

31'  and  51**  27'  N.  lat..  and  between  2"  37'  and  6«  E.  long,  I}ousse  to  Clermout.  and  its  greatest  breadth  six  and  a 
lu  gr^test  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  173  quarter  miles  E.N.E.  from  Fleron  to  Battice.  The  plac^ 
IfinKhsh  mil«,  and  its  greatest  breadth>  measured  in  the  di-  here  mentioned  aru  theae  at  whieh  the  principal  wockuiis 
Section  S.S.W.  from  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province    ate  carried  on.  r        ir^  ^ 

pf  Antwerp,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  province  of  Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coel-Mda.  One  is  «- 
aamault,  1 13  miles,  Ite  form  approaches  to  that  of  a  tuated  to  the  west  of  Mens,  and  extends  nearlv  twehoMd  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the TreAch  frontier,  and  iU  |  half  miles  firom  Quievram  on  the  west  to  Eugiea  on  the 
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ftluicM,  and  sixteen  reservoirs.  Its  supply  of  water  is  drawn 
Drorn  the  Maese.  The  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  oommu- 
nicates  at  Bruges  with  the  canals  of  Damme  and  of  Ostend. 
The  Bnipes  and  Ghent  canal  was  constructed  in  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  80  to  100  tons  burthen ;  its  principal  feeder 
is  the  River  Lys,  with  which  it  is  connectea  by  means  of  a 
slutoe  at  Ghent.  Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  bv 
means  of  a  canal,  whose  course  is  N.N.E.  from  Ghent  through 
Sas-de-Gand,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  canal  of  Neuzen,  which 
communicates  with  the  SMtuary  of  the  East  Scheldt.  This 
canal  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  consideration  of  its  depth  and  width  being  in- 
creased so  as  to  render  it  navigable,  the  regency  of  Ghent 
consented  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  and  their  town  bv  this 
means  was  rendered  a  sea-port.  Vessels  drawing  eighteen 
feet  water  easily  pass  through  this  canal ;  after  the  discharge 
of  their  cargo,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  descend  the  Scheldt  to 
Antwerp.  This  improvement  was  not  completed  until  1828. 
A  similar  project  is  said  to  have  been  once  contemplated  by 
Napoleon. 

The  Louvain  canal  begins  at  that  town,  where  it  is  fed 
l>y  the  river  Dyle,  follows  a  north-west  direction,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from  Malines, 
passing  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dvle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sonne,  at  a  place 
called  Senne-gal  near  Ruropst  The  Louvain  canal  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  eleven  feet  deep.  The  boats  employed 
upon  it  are  sixty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  draw 
from  two  to  three  feet  water.  When  the  wind  is  fair  they 
tail  up  or  down,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  by  horses.  This 
canal  was  constructed  in  1750,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of 
Louvain.  Its  cost  was  about  160,000/.,  and  to  reimburse 
the  city  for  its  outlay  the  government  gran  led  to  it  a  duty 
on  beer  and  on  butter,  as  well  as  a  toll  upon  vessels,  the 
produce  of  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  canal  in  forty- 
eight  years.  In  fifteen  years  from  its  completion,  tlie  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  was  doubled  in  value,  by  the 
means  which  it  afforded  for  procuring  manure  and  for  con- 
veying agricultural  produce  to  market. 

The  Brussels  canal  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the 
river  Senne  at  Brussels,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvooide, 
passes  from  South  Brabant  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a 
little  below  Thisselt,  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrock, 
and  ends  in  the  river  Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal, 
begun  in  1550,  was  not  opened  for  navigation  until  1591. 
The  object  of  its  construction  was  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  its  cost  was 
130,000/.,  a  large  sum  for  those  days,  and  it  is  still  consi- 
dered one  of  the  finest  works  in  Belgium. 

The  canal  from  Mons  to  Ck>nde  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Hatne,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainault. 
It  proceeds  in  a  strait  line  to  the  west,  enters  France  near 
Valenciennes,  and  falls  into  the  Scheldt  at  Conde,  after  a 
course  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  rather  more  than  four 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  French  territory.  It  has  seven 
sluices,  five  in  Hainault  and  two  in  France.  It  is  crossed 
at  different  places  by  fourteen  drawbridges,  three  of  them 
in  France.  The  mean  depth  of  water  in  this  canal  is  six 
feet,  and  ito  mean  breadth  at  the  water-line  fifty-five  feet. 
This  canal  was  undertaken  by  the  French  government  in 
1807,  and  was  finished  in  1814.  Some  judgment  may  be 
ibrmed  of  its  utility  from  the  number  of  boats  which  have 
passed  upon  it  in  each  year,  from  1816  to  1828,  the  last 
year  of  which  any  account  is  given  :  their  numbers  were 


Uoali. 

Boats. 

Boala. 

1816  . 

.  3287 

1821  .  .  3908 

1826  . 

.  5430 

1817  . 

.  3400 

1822  .  .  3942 

1827  . 

.  5440 

1818  . 

.  3673 

1823  .  .  4052 

1828  . 

.  6009 

1819  . 

.  3739 

1824  .  .  4881 

1820  . 

.  3940 

1825  .  .  5370 

railwav.  It  ii  intended  that  bvaaehet  of  the  Bnusels  rai!* 
way  shall  proceed  from  Malines  to  Dendermond  and  Aui- 
werp:  the  lines  for  these  roads  are  already  surrey ed  ani 
marked  out. 

Natural  produetifms, — It  has  been  seen  how  very  cor  <«i 
derable  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  has  bc«  *: 
brought  under  cultivation.  This  has  been  e&cted  by  a  lon<* 
course  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Na- 
turally, the  soil  is  unproductive,  consisting  in  some  |»art*  .-.' 
sand,  and  in  other  parts  of  clay.  Separately,  these  ww«i  i 
yield  no  return  to  the  husbandman,  but  by  a  due  admiztun 
of  both,  and  the  addition  of  manure,  the  soil  has  been  mstijr 
highly  productive.  The  most  general  objects  of  euHiraticn 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  meslin,  buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  Iraps,  chicoiy,  coUa  {Brassiea  oieraeea  arvetutti, 
and  the  artificial  grasses  clover,  trefoil,  lueeme,  and  saic- 
foin.  The  rota  bc^a,  or  Swedish  turnip,  turnips*  carfu«. 
parsnips,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  to  a  considerable  aouMiot 
by  field  culture.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations,  and 
every  where  (hiits  of  the  kinds  grown  in  England  are  object* 
of  careful  cultivation* 

In  addition  to  the  materials  commonly  used  in  England 
for  manure,  thp  Belgian  fanners  employ  considerable  quar* 
titles  of  turf-ashes,  which  are  prepared  in  Holland,  and  con- 
veyed by  inland  navigation  to  the  different  provineea  of  Bel- 
gium. They  also  collect  with  the  utmost  care  the  drainicgs 
of  dung-heaps,  and  other  fertilixing  liquids,  in  whicli  rapr^ 
cake  is  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  rape-<-dkf 
to  five  gallons  of  liquor.  Turf-ashes  are  found  to  be  an  t^i- 
cellent  dressing  for  clover  land,  in  the  proportion  of  eigbtt^a 
or  twenty  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  By  means  of  il.eu^ 
crops  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  a  large  numl<r 
of  cattle  is  bred  and  fatted,  and  these  again  are  semcea^.t. 
in  providing  mauure  for  the  land. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  homed  cattle,  borcM. 
and  sheep,  which  were  found  in  each  province  in  the  Tt^" 
1825,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  statistical  documeL:* 
published  by  the  Netherlands  government  in  1829.  A^ 
this  enumeration  was  made  previous  to  the  separation  . 
Belgium  from  the  northern  pro\'inces,  the  retains  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  Limbour^  and  Luxembourg.  We  hM\t 
not  been  able  to  find  any  similar  statement  compiled  »ilc 
the  revolution  of  1830. 


South  Brabant  . 
Li^ge     .    .    .    , 
East  Flanders  . 
West  Flanders 
Hainault  .    .    . 
Namur   •    .    . 
Antwerp  .    .     . 
Limbourg    •    .    , 
Luxembourg     . 

Totals  . 


ITorned 
CatUe. 

93.007 

70.800 

1 1 8.024 

127,713 

98,999 

55,571 

85,532 

101,637 

131,651 

882,934 


H< 

50,543 

21,403 

27.549 

23,752 

51,812 

21.922 

30.500 

24,769 

37,195 

289,445 


3i,:.: 

34.:u: 

3».60i 

95.»:*. 

1I3.W 
2M0* 

126**:: 

«05>t 

774,1:4 


The  pnncipal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
Hainault  to  France.    In  1828,  3603  boats,  loaded  with  I 
374.158  tons  of  coals,  passed  along  it. 

A  rail-road  between  Brussels  and  Malines,  through  Vil- 
Toorde,  was  finished  and  opened  for  use  with  much  cere- 
mony on  the  5th  of  May,  1835.  The  carriages  on  this  rail- 
read  are  propelled  by  means  of  locomotive  steam-enirikies. 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  imported  from  England. 
wtoere  tbey  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
fitephonson,  the  engineer  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 


Returns  have  been  made  from  some  of  the  provinces  tj 
the  year  1829  ;  but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  great  differ€T.r« 
fix>m  the  numbers  of  1825  given  above,  which  may  theref  c^ 
be  taken  as  representing  pretty  nearly  the  numbers  aciualt 
existing  at  this  time  (1835).  The  grazien  in  Belgium  .f.« 
not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  improveme o; 
of  the  breed  of  their  cattle  or  sheep.  The  breeders  of  hor^^ 
have  taken  some  trouble  in  this  respect,  and  a  considers  M  • 
number  of  dreft-horaes  are  every  year  sold  for  exportat  c^ 
Pigs  are  also  bred,  and  the  sale  of  those  animals  to  i:-^ 
northam  provinces  formed  an  important  branch  of  trau- 
before  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  harden  of  fields,  and 
round  the  villages.  There  are  few  woods,  except  in  Lir^r 
and  Luxembourg ;  these  two  provinces,  with  Namur,  induce 
a  portion  of  the  antient  forest  of  Ardennes.  Among  the 
timber>trees  are  the  oak,  chestnut,  horse-chestnut,  beecli, 
elm,  bom-beam,  ash,  walnut,  fir,  and  diiferent  descriptions 
of  poplars. 

Metali  and  mifuraU.-^The  mineral  productioni  of  Bel- 
gium are  iron,  calamine,  coals,  and  budding  stone.  Tb*^ 
men  employed  in  extracting  coal,  are  now  between  14.1"  v 
and  15,000,  and  the  different  mines  are  furnished  witUlli 
steam-engines  for  pumping  out  water,  and  for  saisuiae  il^ 
ooal  to  the  surface. 

PopuAi/ion.— The  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  pw 


The  number  of  Inrths,  marci»ges,  uid  deaths,  prop«»tion- 
illy  uiih  tbeuopulaticm,  and  the  average  number  of  cbildraD 
Duauli  laarnagein  thediffereDtpniviDoeSiBreHCbUowBi— 


«o. 

odnluUtuUlK 

.:;» 

Hur>iii;>. 

niam^lt. 

Liinbourg       .   ■  .      .      .      . 

32 

139 

44 

4-37 

Lu-,,'0 

H\ 

135 

N:iu,ur 

33 

154 

A(i 

4-57 

Lu>Lom!>ourg    .... 

2H 

128 

43 

4-67 

;tii 

140 

4« 

4-51 

S(,u:li  Brabant      .     .     . 

29 

137 

41 

4-68 

311 

173 

43 

519 

3(1 

169 

39 

4-90 

Antwerp 

32 

149 

46 
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M,*an  of  nil  the  Provincea 

30 

UA 

« 
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H'ligioa.—Tlte  great  bulk  of  the  inhabiunto  of  the 
kiii^ilam  profeu  Ibe  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Thefollov- 
iii<j  table  cmbtaoes  erery  province  Accepting  Umbourg, 
tlie  rctumt  for  whiob are  wanting:— 


PlwilkMl. 

c.u»u«. 

F».»u.u. 

J„.. 

369,044 

810 

22 

Namur    .... 

211.963 

612 

61 

Luxembourg      .        .        . 

300,155 

106 

92 

603,197 

1,683 

Su.th  Brabant  .       .       . 

»5I,987 

3,146 

580 

K:i,t  Flanders 

732.129 

1.647 

128 

West  Flander*   .        .       , 

600,060 

1.598 

4 

Antwerp 

351  818 

2.»98 

151 

The  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  freedom  in  every  ibing  connected  with  tbo  expres- 
siun  of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  tbe^ 
muy  ailopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  dcnomi- 
nntion  of  religionists  are  derived  from  the  public  treasury : 
ihe  expense  of  the  whole  in  the  year  1B34  «aa  a*  under. 

Catholics        3,352,900  francs,  equalto  £134,116 
Protestants  65,000       „  „  2,600 

Jews  10,000       „  „  400 


3,427.900  fr. 


£137,116 


The  Catholics  are  under  the  spiritual  charf^  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Halines  and  of  live  bishops,  vii.,  of  Bru^s,  Ghent. 
Lii  ;;c,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  The  salary  of  the  archbishop 
is  1 1>0,420  f^ncs.  equal  to  4016/.  per  annum.  The  salaries 
rif  the  biibops  vary  from  96.300  francs,  the  lowest,  to  77.300 
fraiicg.  the  highest,  or  from  2252/.  to  3092/.  per  annum. 
Oiii  of  these  revenues  they  have  to  pay  a  very  large  propor- 
tion for  the  support  of  vicars -ji^eral  and  ranona,  as  veil  as 
a  ft\ed  sum  of  80O  francs  each  for  seminnties  of  education, 
leaving  net  incomes  of  21.000  francs  or  BiOl.  per  annum 
to  the  archbishop,  and  of  14.700  francs  or  StiSl.  per  annum 
If)  ejch  of  the  bishops,  the  difference  in  their  gross  incomes 
btine  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  amount  of 
pcnsi's  to  which  each  is  liable. 

The   officiating  clerify  in  connexion   with   the  Catholic 
Chuioh  are  diitiilnled  through  the  provinces  as  follows; — 


Antwerp 
South  Brabant  . 
West  Flanders 
East  Flanders    . 
Hainault       . 
Liifge 
Limbourg 
Luxembourg      . 


The  salaries  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  ai 


To  the  inferior  clergy  the  allowances  vary  from  1 00  florina 
to  375  florins  (from  B  guineas  to  30  guineas)  per  annum. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  Frotcsuint  clergymen  vary 
from  200  to  !>U00  florins  fur  each  (from  ial.lri).Uii6Sl.); 
the  greater  number  receive  about  1000  florins  (8-l/.)per  ann. 

The  sum  of  10,000  francs  conlnbuted  fur  the  support  of 
the  Jewish  faith  is  thus  distributed; — 


To  the  high  priest 

Two  officiating  priests 
Secretary  .... 
Expenses  of  synagogues, 
cemetery,  &o.      ,       ,     < 


10,000  fr. 


£400 


Very  recently  the  chambers  have  granted  the  sum  of 
12.000  francs,  to  encourage  religious  establishments  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  celebration  of 
worship  Bccordinff  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Educatinn. — Belgium  contains  three  universities,  «t 
Ghent,  Lidge,  and  Louvain,  in  which  are  classes  for  medi- 
cine, law,  mural  philosophy,  and  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences.    The  number  of  students  in  1832  were:— 


University  of  Ghent 


Bruges,  Brussels,  Namur.  and  Touniay,  eaca  contain  a 
pubhc  school  (Ath^Di^e),  in  which  the  usual  brancbei  of 
literary  education  are  taught  These  schools,  in  1 832,  gave 
instruction  to  876  scholars,  viz. : — 


Bruges 
Brussels 
Namur 
Toumaj 


In  addition  to  the  establfshments  already  mentioned,  a 
great  number  of  elementary  schools  (Ecoles  Priraaircs)  are 
opened  in  the  different  provinces.  The  number  of  iheso 
schools,  and  of  the  scholars  attending  them,  in  11132,  aro 
here  given. 
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«kn />vrt  %*/^via 

Nninber 

Numbor  of  Scholan. 

Poptilation 

PROYInCSa. 

Ol 

m 

SehooU. 

Male* 

Female*. 

Total. 

Provinces. 

Antwerp 
South  Brabant 

341 

15,105 

11.801 

26.906 

354,974 

592 

21.104 

17,586 

38,690 

556,146 

West  Flanders 

547 

19,949 

16,997 

36,946 

601,704 

East  Flanders 

875 

30.710 

24,284 

54,994 

733,938 

Hatnault   .     . 

888 

35,671 

29,048 

64,719 

604,967 

LiniDourg 

492 

17,912 

11,977 

29,889 

369.937 

404 

16,973 

12,419 

29,392 

337,703 

Luxembourg  • 

831 

24,049 

19.201 

48.250 

292,151 

Namur      .     . 

416 

17,061 

13,575 

30,636 

212,725 

Total      .     . 

5,386 

198,534 

156,888 

356,422 

4,064,235 

The  sums  contributed  in  1834  out  of  the  public  treasury 
for  the  purposes  of  education  amounted  to  743,200  francs 
or  29,728/.  About  one-half  of  this  sum  (384,900  fVancs) 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  the  three  universities,  and 
242,000  francs  were  assigned  to  the  elementary  schools ;  the 
remainder  was  divided  among  the  '  Ath^n^.* 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  Belgium 
has  very  much  declined  in  modern  times  as  compared  with 
the  extent  to  which  this  was  carded  on  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Much  earlier  than  this,  under  the  Romans,  se- 
veral Flemish  cities  were  celebrated  for  producing  woollen- 
oloths.  Extensive  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens 
were  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  chiefly  in 
Li^ge.  The  making  of  thread-lace  originated  in  Flanders, 
and,  up  to  a  reoent  period,  Brussels  and  Mechlin  have  ear- 
ned on  a  large  trade  in  that  article :  in  the  former  dty  more 
than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  for  its  |>roduction. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  T.ouvain  contained  4000 
looms  for  woollens ;  and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together 
as  large  a  number.  At  a  date  not  quite  so  remote  Ghent 
employed  between  30,000  and  40,000  looms  for  the  weaving 
of  wooUen  and  linen  goods.  It  is  mentioned  th^t  the 
weavers  of  that  city  once  mustered  16,000  men  in  arms 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of 
Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  I58i  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  a 
large  population  employea  in '  manufacturing  wooUen  and 
silk  gooos ;  but  at  that  time,  thVou^h  the  tyranny  of  its  con- 
querors, the  artislins  were  drii-en  away,  and '  many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  example  and  instruc- 
tion were  of  great  use  for  the  -Improvement  of  the  English 
silk  manufacture.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  pro- 
secuted, but  to  a  ibuch  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  at 
Vervif rs,  Charleroy,  Toumay,  MonSi  and  some  other  towns. 
Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  Brussels 
and  some  towns  in  Limbourg.  Li^ge  and  Maastricht  con- 
tain large  tanneries.  At  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Ghent, 
there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  cutlery  is  made  at  Namur, 
and  fire-arms  in  considerable  quantities  at  Liege :  breweries 
are  likewise  numerous  and  extensive  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Earthenware  is 
made  of  good  quality  in  several  places,  and  the  manufacture 
of  nails  has  been  carried  on  for  a  very  long  period  in  the 
vrorinces  of  Li^ge  and  Hainault  These  provinces  used 
formerly  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  nails  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  this  branch  of  their  trade  has  greatly  fallen  oflf 
since  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron  aid  in  the 
eharges  of  manufacture  in  England,  jvhich  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  corresponding  reductions  in  Belgium. 

7Vaa0.~The  external  trade  of   Belgium  has  suSeied 

Jrreatly  from  the  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  separated 
rom  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Holland 
retains  all  the  colonies  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
th^  United  Netherlands,  and  monopolizes  the  trade  with 
them.  Antwerp,  the  priacipal  •  mercantile  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  which 'in  1829  received  995  ships,  of  145,681  tons 
burthen,  received  in  1831  only  382*  ships  of  49,368  tons 
burthen.  The  propovtions  -of  these  ships  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  England  were,  in  1829,  212  vessels 
of  35,306  tons  burthen,  and  in  1831,  169  ships  of  21,670 
tons  burthen :  the  trade  with  America  has  fallen  off  much 
more  considerably,  having  been  113  ships  of  30,316  tons 
burthen  in  1929,  and  only  20  ships  of  5057  tons  in  1831. 

Many  ship-owners  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
were  established  in  Belgium,  then  transferred  themselves 
to  Holland,  and  put  their  ships  under  the  Dutch  flag,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  excluded  from  participating 


in  the  cokmial  trade  in  which  they  bad  previootlr  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak> 
bark,  flax,  madder,  olover-seed,  spelter,  and  sheep*  wool . 
in  return  for  which  we  send  various  kinds  of  East  India  ai.  i 
West  India  produce,  tobacco,  and  cotton  wool,  besides  Bnti.h 
and  Irish  produce,  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearir 
one  million  annually*  consisting  principally  of  Crass  ani 
copper  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures  and  yam,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  salt,  sheeps*  wool,  woollen  and  wor*tfd 
yarn,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  grfeat  nart  of  the  ciit- 
ton-yarn  and  cloths,  and  the  tobacco*  which  are  exporter! 
hence  to  Belgium,  are  not  intended  for  consumption  thcr. 
but  are  smuggled  aenws  the  French  frontier  by  means  >A 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered  in  France 
and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 

Oovermnent, — ^Belgium  is  called  m  limited  eonstitutiona: 
monarchy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  male 
line,  to  the  perpetusi  exclusion  of  females  and  their  deeoeod- 
ants.  In  default  of  a  male  heir,  the  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislative  chambers,  may  nominate  his  sucoes><?r. 
and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination  the  throne  is  de- 
clared vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  twoeham- 
hers— the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  chambers  are  electea  by  citizens  paying  O'^t 
less  than  twenty  florins  (aboiit  fhirty-five  shillings)  an- 
nually of  direct  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for  certain 
divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  oT  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  deputies  and  senat.  n 
shall  consider  themselves  as  ret)resenting  the  whole  nati-  n, 
and  not  simply  the  provinces  or  divisions  from  which  tL-.j 
are  sent.  Tne  number  of  de|)uties  i^  fiied  with  referen<*e 
to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that  thd  proportion  of  o';^ 
deputy  for  40.000  inhabitants  must  m'no'cosfe  be  exceetlr  I, 
Each  representative  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  mine- 
ralization, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  politirf>! 
rights,  of  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  having  b:> 
permanent  residence  within  the  kingdom.  The  memlvr^ 
of  the  representative  chamber  are  elected  fbr  four  yeart, 
renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king  ha«  the 
poxver  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  most  oontaiD  a 
provision  convoking  the  electors  within  forty  days,  and  tbe 
new  chambers  in  two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one;half.the  number 
of  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre9entattives,  and  th» 
senators  are  elected  by  the  sam^  citi^ns  .who  elect  to  tbv* 
chamber.  The  senators  are  electa  for  ei^bt  years ;  thej 
are  renewed  one-half  every  four  years;  but  in  ease  of  dt>fi^ 
lutton,  of  course  the  electicm  must  comprise  the  whole  nuzi»- 
ber  of  which  the  Senate  is  compose^.  The  qoalificatior.t 
requisite  for  a  senator  are,  that  hp  must  be  a  Belgian  b> 
birth  or  naturalization,  in  full  possession  of  all  political  anil 
civil  rights,  domiciled  within  the  kingdom,  at  least  ft>r?v 
years  of  age,  and  paving  at  least  1000  florins  of  dirent  taxt> 
(84/.  sterling).  In  those  provinces  where  the  list  of  citiz^r  5 
who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  rercS 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  list  \\ 
enlargea  by  the  admission  into  it  of  tne  names  of  tho^-^ 
citizens  who  pav  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  »j 
that  the  list  shall  always  contain  at  least  one  person  wb*^  ^^ 
eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000  inhabitants  of  tl>.* 
province. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  pn  •! 
for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  200  flonns  monthly  ( 1 6/.  1  ( .  i 
during  the  continuance  of  the  session.  The  senators  do  r.": 
receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  u  -f 
right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  he  has  not  ai.v 
voice  in  the  proceedings  until  twenty-five  years  of  age.  A  \ 
proceedings  of  the  benate  during  the  time  when  ti  ^; 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  sitting  are  without 
force. 

Each  branch  of  the  legislature  may  originate  laws,  w  ith 
this  exception,  that  every  law  relating  to  the  receipt  or  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  public  purposes  must  be  first  vou  \ 
oy  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  ordinary  siitin::> 
of  both  chambers  are  held  in  public ;  but  each  chamber,  <  n 
the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  form 
itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  formed  \i  tT%u 
with  the  majority  of  the  chamber  to  decide  whether  or  n<  t 
the  sittings  shall  continue  to  be  secret.  If  a  member  of 
either  of  the  legislative  houses  accepts  an  office  of  enaolu* 
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luent  under  the  crown,  he  immediately  vaeates  hift  seat  uatil 
re-elected.  The  president  and  vice-presidents  of  each  cham- 
ber are  nominated  by  its  memhers  at  the  beginning  ^  each 
session. 

The  chambers  assemble  as  of  right  every  year  CA  the 
second  TueiMlay  in  November*  unless  they  shall  have  been 
previously  called  together  by  the  king.  The  session  must 
last  at  least  forty  days ;  its  prorogation  is  proaouxioed  by 
the  king. 

The  number  of  citisens  registered  aa  electors  in  the  lists. 
as  they  slood  in  each  province  in  April*  1833,  and  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  and  senators  chosen  in  each  pioyinee, 
are  as  under : — 


PROVINCES^ 

Mumbwaf  tMntin 

Nombw 
oflababH- 

,  aaU  to 
Mcb 
Sltctor. 

Number  of 

la  Tow»». 

la 
CamUfb 

ToUL 

t«a*«a. 

S«Mta. 

Antwstp      .     •     • 
South  BtkbAai     .     . 
West  FUnilera .     . 
EaAt  Fianden  •     .     . 
HainaiUl     •     •     . 

l.i<5^e 

Umbourg    .     .     . 
Lnxembottrg  .     .     . 
Namux   •     .     ..   • 

U79 

9J85 
9,917 
9.60S 
9.047 

l.iai 

960 
MO 
878 

9379 
3.104 
4391 
7.001 
4.980 
9.&3a 
2399 
4364 
9.089 

4.444 

5389 
6.608 
9.606 
A397 
3J96 
3399 
I     43B4 
%»60 

78 

74 
98 
101 
96 
68 
73 

9 

14 

19 
IS 

V 

a 

4 
7 

1 

7 
6 

1 

3 

TV>U1    .     .     . 

14335 

83,018 

47363 

85 

lOi 

SI 

established  eipiiing  at  tiie  end  of  a  year.  The  eoBtiiig^t 
of  the  anny  is  voted  under  the  same  hmitation. 

Penoaal  liberty,  and  hber^  of  conscience,  are  guaranteed 
to  every  eitisen  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense ;  all 
are  amenable  to  Uie  law8»  and  all  are  placed  equally  under 
their  protection. 

Biuitary  jForcM.-*The  Civic  or  National  Guard  of  the 
hinjgdom  is  raised  for  the  purposes  of  defending  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  monarehy  and  the  people,  of  main* 
taininff  order,  upholdiQ^  the  laws  and  preserving  the  terri- 
tory of  Belgium  from  mvasion.  This  guard  is  unequally 
divided  into  three  corps  {ban^.  The  entire  number  of  the 
three  is  690,907  men,  raised  in  the  difEinent  provinces  in  th« 
following  proportions 


The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  ministera 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government.  No  act  of 
the  king  can  have  any  legal  effect  until  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  minister^  who  by  that  meana  beeooiea 
responsible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  hia  ministers  at  plea* 
sure.  He  nominates  to  civil  and  military  offices.  He  pro* 
mulgates  the  rules  and  orders  neceasaiV  to  insufe  the  •%»• 
cution  of  laws,  but  has  no  power  to  mspense  with  nor  la 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king  oommanda 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes  treslies  of 
peace,  of  alliance  and  of  commerce,  eommunicatins  thesama 
to  the  legislative  chambers  aa  speedily  as  the  publie  safety 
and  interest  permit  Commerml  treatiea  hate  no  leg^ 
efieot  until  thev  have  been  assented  to  by  the  ehambeva. 
Na  cession,  exohangeb  or  addition  to  the  national  territory 
ean  be  made  except  by  means  of  a  law  passed  'm  ooz|ittnotioa 
with  the  chambers. 

The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  years.  Befeva 
he  can  exercise  the  funotions  of  royalty,  he  must  take  the 
following  oath,  in  presence  oiboth  legislative  chambers  t-— 
'  I  swear  to  observe  the  eonstitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Bel^an  people,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  natioii 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.* 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  hia  successor  should  ha  a 
minor,  the  two  chambers  meet  together  in  ovder  to  appoint 
a  regent.  The  regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than 
one  person,  who,  before  ha  can  enter  upon  his  office^  must 
take  the  oath  just  recited. 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacanl*  the  chambera 
deliberating  together  shall  appoint  a  provisional  re^at; 
both  chambera  are  than  dissolved,  and  must  meet  a^aitt  al 
latest  in  two  months  when  the  new  chambers^  sittmg  hs 
deliberation  together,  are  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

No  man  can  be  appointed  a  minialef  of  state  who  is  nol  a 
Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalization.  No  OMmbar  el  the  royal 
fomily  ean  be  a  minister.  The  ministers  have  the  ri^t  of 
attending  and  speaking  in  either  of  the  chambers^  but  ean 
only  vote  in  one,  provi&d  they  have  been  elected  members 
thereof.  The  chambers  may  require  the  presence  of  ninia* 
ters.  In  no  case  ean  the  king  icreena  minister  in»a  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  king  haa  the  right  of  coining  maaey,  and  of  een- 
ferring  titles  of  nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any 
peculiar  privileges,  such  bein^  repudiated  by  a  fundamentid 
antole  of  the  oonslitutiaii,  which  declarea  sjl  Belgians  to  be 
equal  in  the  eye  ef  the  law,  wtthouft  any  distiaotioft  of 
ofdera. 

Judgea  leosive  their  appointments  dirscHy  flem  the  king, 
and  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded 
but  by  their  own  consent,  or  by  a  judnaent  pronounced  hs 
open  court,  and  for  reasons  publidy  £clarea  on  that  oeca« 
sion.  The  trial  by  jury  is  establiahed  for  aU  eriminal  Midi 
political  charges,  and  for  oicDoes  of  the  press. 

No  taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unless  piwieudv 
sstsblishcd  by  a  law  passed  by  the  duuBsbers,  and  all  saoa 
taxes  mual  be  volad  simusdly.  the  hnra  by  whieli  they  arc 


Brabsnt 
Antwerp  .  . 
Bast  Flanders 
West  Flanders 
Hainault  •  • 
Namur  •  • 
Li^e  .  • 
Limbourg  • 
Iiuxembourg « 


27  legions 
20 

aa 

40 
35 
16 

24 
33 


M 
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82,166  men« 

48,533  M 
106,206  „ 
82,663 
89,834 
31,542 
53,771 
49,793 
44,399 


f» 


*f 
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Total  257  legions        590,907  men. 

The  first  corps,  or  ban,  includes  only  89,089  men.  The 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a  more  active  and  efficient 
character  {mobiluer)  to  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  corps ; 
hitherto  only  a  portion  has  been  called  into  active  service. 

The  more  regular  or  standing  army  consists  of  the  fol« 
lowing  nun&ber  of  men : — 

1 2  regiments  ef  infantry  of  the  hne^  each  1900 


8  M         foot  chasseura 

t  M         horse  chasseurs 

t  «•'       lancers 

I  regiment  ef  euirsasiers     « 
1  M         ^guides'       • 

1  M         (^ensd^anaes 


•t 


»» 


1368 
1462 
1462 


22,800 
4,104 
2,924 
2,924 
1,400 
867 
1,156 


ArtUlery»  batteru^  train,  sappers  and  miners*  fee.  5,557 

Total      .         ...         .       ' .  41,832 
'  The  nmnber  of  horsea  bekaging  to  this  army  is  14,064 

Htumem. — The  total  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  yeaif 
1834,  aa  stated  in  the  'Budget  G^ftrar  laid  before  the 
Ohambera   by  the  government,  amounted  to  84,130,624 
flrancs  (3,365,2251.).   This  revenue  wsa  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing principal  souroes,  via. : — 
Diract  taxea.-*vis.«  land-tax,  licensea  for  aar- 
rying  on  tradea  (patentsX  and  persensl-     FiuMt.^ 
oontribntions    .         •        .        •         .     81«410,624 
Chistoms  duties. — On  importations,  asporta- 
tions, transit,  and  tonnage  duties         •      7,600,000 
Excise. — Salt,  wine,  spirits,  beer,  sngar*  fiaa.  17,580,000 
Bundries. — Stampa,  duty  on  regiatratiotts, 

and  on  successions  *      ••        •     17,375,060 

Posts.— Oarriisp  of  letters,  speoie^  8ke.     •       2,340,000 
National  doniam8u*-*Renta,  produce  of  eanak 

dues,3EC         .....      2»400^00d 
Sundries. — TdUa  on   roada,  pasqiorts,  ssi* 

sues,  &a  •        «        .  t,4ftS,000 

'  p  II     ..II 

84,130,624 
The  expenses  of  the  year  were  jnst  about  equal  to  the 
leeeipts,  and  may  be  darned  as  foUowa  s— 


8,734,50jk 

691,200 

1,001,201 


Interest  on  the  public  debt    .        ...     10»864,3a4 

CivU  listi  expenses  of  Uie  ehambers^  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officers  engaged  in  admi- 
nistering justice,  prisons,  and  police,  and 
puUic  oharitable  institutions       , 
Diplomatio  services  and  expenses  <        t 
Marine       <        •        •        •        •        • 

Army  .         .         .         .         .         .     40»000»000 

Provincial  government,  publie  instruction, 
religious  worship,  expenses  of  civic  guard, 
publie  works,  advancement  of  seientiflc 
elyeets,&e.      .        .  ,       ..     10,482,944 

Bslsries  ii  varieua  public  functionaries,  ex- 
penses of  national  domains,  of  ports,  eua- 
toms,  excise,  &c       .         .         .         «     11,310»897 
Overpaymeate  leturaed,  and  the  like      ,      1,033.000 

FVancs  84,122,441 
or  £3,364307 
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The  expendituM  for  tlie  year  1833  exceeded  the  sam 
here  stated  by  14,000,000  of  francs,  or  560,000/.,  the  dif- 
ference having  been  caused  by  a  reduction  of  the  army ; 
but  as  the  peculiar  position  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
Holland  obliges  the  government  still  to  keep  on  foot  a  very 
considerable  force,  and  to  maintain  a  numerous  staff  ready 
organized,  the  Belgian  government  is  not  in  so  favourable 
a  position  for  reducing  its  debt,  and  fbr  relieving  its  subjects 
from  the  pressure  of  taxation  as  it  would  be,  if  a  better  under- 
standing could  be  effected  with  the  Dutch  government, 
which  IS  equally  burthened  with  expenses  occasioned  by 
armaments,  and  has  its  resources  equally  crippled  by  the 
want  of  a  free  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

BELGOROD,  or  BJELGOROD,  once  the  capital  of  a 
province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a  eirde  in  the  province 
of  Kursk,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  close 
to  the  sources  of  the  Sevemoi-Donetx,  which  falls  into  the 
Don.  It  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Ziolka  or  Wessolka, 
and  lies  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Kursk.  This  town  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Fedor  Ivanoviteh,  in  the  year 
1597,  when  its  site  was  a  chalk  hill,  close  to  where  it  now 
stands,  whence  it  was  called  the  '  white  town  ;*  but  it  was 
idterwards  removed  about  a  mile  lower  down  to  its  present 
situation,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  and  has  three  suburbs :  the  old 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  but  the  new  by 
patisades  only.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  has  two 
monastic  establishments,  ten  churches  of  stone  and  three  of 
wood,  and  three  charitable  asylums.  There  are  several 
manufactories  in  the  town,  particularly  for  refining  and 
pressing  wax,  and  for  spinning  and  weaving ;  and  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  bristles,  honey,  wax,  leather, 
soap,  &c.  Three  fairs,  to  which  a  swarm  of  dealers  ftom 
the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  here  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremely  productive,  chiefly  in 
fruit,  for  which  the  district  is-  much  celebrated :  whole  fields 
of  water-melons  are  of  oompion  occurrence,  and  the  climate 
from  its  mildness  is  very  favourable  to  vegetable  growth. 
Belgorod  contains  about  1600  houses  and  8700  inhabitants, 
and  lies  in  50°  53'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  2'  £.  long. 

BELGRADE,  by  the  Servians  called  Alba-Gnsca  and 
Greek- Weissenburgh,  by  the  Turks  Bilgrad  and  Darol 
Dshishad,  or  the  House  of  the  Holy  War,  and  by  the  Hun- 

farians  N&udor  Fejervar,  is  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
urkish  Servia,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Semlin,  at 
the  iunction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right 
bcink  of  both  these  rivers.  '  These  two  maiestic  streams, 
blending  their  waters  at  this  point,*  says  Frickel  iPedes- 
trian  Journey,  1827-1829), 'expand  into  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  ue  ocean  itself,  and  the  spot  where  the  Save 
pours  itself  into  the  queen  of  European  rivers  is  clearly 
perceptible  from  the  diversity  of  the  tints.* 

Belgrade  is  the  Sigindunum  of  Ptolemy,  the  Singidunum 
of  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of 
Procopius  (Ilfpi  m-iffn&rmy,  lib.  iv.).  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destroyed  by  the  Bar- 
barians, and  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  He  also  built  a  new  fort,  called  Octavum,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  city.  The  city  was  opposite  to 
Tauranum  (now  Semlin)  in  Pannonia.  A  vestige  of  its 
former  name  is  still  retained  by  a  holm  in  the  Save  called 
Singin,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  town. 

The  Belgrade  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  Dushan, 
king  of  Servia,  in  the  year  1372,  and  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Citadel, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  on 
a  steep  acclivity,  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  jutting  out 
into  the  Danube  ;  it  presents  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
opposite  city  of  Semlin.  The  space  between  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  ramparts  is  traversed  by  a  wall  of  earth  in 
a  decayed  state,  which  is  mounted  with  iron  cannon  in  as 
unserviceable  a  condition  as  the  carriages  on  which  they 
v«8t  The  access  through  this  wall  is  between  two  stone 
columns,  the  evident  remains  of  a  substantial  wall.  A 
paved  wav  leads  thence  to  the  citadel,  the  entrance  to  which 
IS  through  a  gate  in  a  massive  lofty  wall,  which  runs  abng 
the  ed^  of  the  rocky  acclivity,  and  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  Its  fortifications.  The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
on  entering  the  fortress  are  the  arsenal  and  magasines, 
erected  by  the  Austrians  during  their  possession  of  Belgrade 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century.  These  once  splendid 
edifices  are  fast  mouldering  away ;  but  not  more  rapidly. 


perhaps,  than  the  ramparts,  bastions,  and  massive  towet* 
which  lie  around  them.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings 
leads  to  a  lofty  quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  storiea,  and 
built  partlv  of  wood  and  paKly  of  stucco.  The  roofs  jut  out 
considerably  beyond  the  walls,  and  serve  as  a  protectioQ  to 
the  galleries  which  range  beneath  them ;  these  are  ascended 
by  broad  flights  of  wooden  steps.  This  edifice,  though  it  )s 
the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  is  a  very  sink  of  every 
species  of  filth,  ana  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  briitAl 
atrocities  which  the  Turk  could  devise  against. his  Chribtiaa 
captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Rhigas  the 
Greek  was  sawed  into  pieces,  limb  by  limb,  and  where  mx- 
and-thirty  Senians,  in  the  year  1815,  were  empaled,  lo 
violation  of  the  pledge  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  iO 
many  cases  these  wretched  victims  endured  this  excruci- 
ating torture  for  seven  whole  days.  The  garrison  i:^  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  for  it  is  the  pasha's  interest  to 
maintain  as  few  troops  as  possible,  and  at  as  low  a  coet  s« 
he  finds  practicable.  The  main-wall  is  ftimished  with 
gabions,  between  which  iron  cannon  are  mounted ;  this  vail 
as  well  as  the  principal  ditch  are  in  tolerable  conditioa,  but 
in  other  respects  the  citadel  is  in  a  very  iDdifferent  state. 
In  all,  there  are  three  ditches  to  it,  the  one  within  the 
other,  besides  mines  and  bomb-proof  casemates.  The  pnn- 
cipal  mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome  buildin;:, 
with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  rising  from  its  interior,  sund* 
within  the  citadel. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoc  of  war  ha^e 
left  little  standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  Tt>e 
modem  erections  constitute  the  three  remaining  quarten, 
which  are  divided  into  the  Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Toviu 
and  the  Palanka.  Crossing  a  glacis  of  four  hundred  pactN, 
and  passing  through  three  gates  along  a  very  gentle  de- 
scent, we  reach  the  main  street,  running  to  the  north- we^t. 
with  several  lateral  lanes  of  houses.  These  fomn  pan  of 
what  is  called  the  Citadel,  and  are  united  by  a  small  f<>4- 
way  with  the  Water  Town,  which  occupies  a  confined  sptrt 
on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  close  to  its  oonfluenr? 
with  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of  the  tovn. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Oreek  bishop,  fourteen  mosques 
the  fish  and  otner  markets,  an  arsenal,  spacious  barracks 
and  the  custom-house.  The  northern  and  eastern  sides  nf 
it  are  protected  by  a  ruinous  wall  of  earth,  eight  feet  ta 
height,  the  two  outlets  through  which  are  defended  by 
wooden  towers.  It  is  much  more  strongly  fortified  to- 
wards the  south,  in  which  direction  it  is  enoireled  by  s 
wall  of  earth,  intermixed  or«asionaUv  with  masonry  and 
brickwork ;  this  well  is  ornamented  by  a  very  solid  pite, 
opening  upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The 
line  of  defence  on  this  side  is  also  provided  with  watch- 
towers.  More  immediately  to  the  soutn-west  of  the  Citadri. 
as  well  as  west  of  it,  runs  a  long  range  of  suburba,  lyms: 
scattered  like  a  village,  beyond  which  is  the  Raactan,  or 
Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the  Town  of  the  Sarr; 
it  is  defended  by  walls  and  palisades,  is  the  prineipal  resi- 
dence of  the  merchants  and  dealers,  and  stands  doee  to 
the  Palanka,  a  ftirther  line  of  suburbs,  whieh  surroand  the 
citadel  on  the  south  and  east  These  two  quarters  contain 
nearly  a  hundred  mosques  and  churches,  two  handeoiae 
besesteins  or  bazaars,  twelve  baths,  and  other  jmblie  edifices, 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Servia  and  a  spacious  school.  The  Servians,  also,  hate 
several  well-built  dwellings,  and  a  neat  oofiee-honee  in  this 
part  of  the  town. 

But  in  speaking  of  Belgrade  and  its  streets  we  must  warn 
the  reader,  that  they  are  not  comoosed  of  lines  of  modern 
houses,  but,  in  general,  of  rows  of  wooden  stalls,  in  which 
the  owner  arranges  his  merchandise  with  no  small  d^ree 
of  taste,  and  parades  his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  work- 
men intent  upon  their  several  tasks.  The  barber  and  eofte 
vendor  alone  carry  on  their  trade  in  closed  shops,  and  enjoy 
the  luxuTV  of  glased  windows.  To  any  traveler  fresh  from 
western  Europe,  the  motley  population  of  this  town  n  a  novel 
and  highly-interesting  scene ;  the  tailor  and  the  gunsmith 
the  baker  and  the  victualler,  by  their  white  turbans,  aalkm 
sombre  faces,  and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  reeognixed 
as  Turks ;  the  red  cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuating  manners 
of  the  merchant  and  dealer  betray  their  Greek  extraction ; 
and  the  mernr  countenance  of  the  shopkeeper  smirka  beneath 
the  round  close  bonnet  of  the  native  Servian.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  Turkish  garrison,  which  seldom  exceeds  five 
or  six  thousand  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Belmde  do  not  at 
present  amount  V>  more  than  twenty  thoosana ;  bat  eran  tn 
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wns  mel  by  a  resolute  but  fruitless  resistance ;  the  Turkisli 
sultan,  Solyman,  succeeded  in  planting  tbe  crescent  upon 
iu  Mallsi  and  it  vias  possessed  by  his  suci^cssors  unlil  the 
yyar  IfiSS,  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  at  llie  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  laid  sic^e  to  it,  and  expelled  the  Turks 
I'loiu  the  place.  Two  years  aflerwards,  Beli^inde  again  fell 
into  their  hands,  under  Amurath  II.;  and  in  1G93  the  Im- 
pcrinli'.ts  re-appeored  upon  the  spot,  but  ivere  ballled  in  their 
ondcaiour  to  recnin  it.  In  1717  lli<:  celebrated  Prince 
KuL'ciio,  leading  the  Austrians  in  iiis  Eccund  campaign 
.^U'^inst  Turkey,  met  hia  enemy  under  the  nalU  of  Bel°ra<le 
I'll  the  I6lh  of  August,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  ifrealer  portion  of 
Scrvia  under  the  imperial  sway.  The  extensive  scale  upon 
nhi'^ii  ilie  Austrians  now  enlarged  and  completed  the  forti- 
I'u^alions  of  the  place  cost  them  nt  least  .lUO.UOUf.  (4.00U,UOO 
of  K"IdenK) ;  and  their  possession  of  it  «aa  confirmed  to 
thi.'iTi  by  the  sultan  in  the  treaty  of  Passarovilz  on  the  21st 
ol'  July  foUoivinK.  In  1739.  about  which  time  Belgrade 
nit.-iincd  the  height  of  its  nomracreial  splendour,  the  war 
ivliif  h  Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey,  in 
conjunction  vith  Russia,  by  nhom  she  was  suddenly  and 
foitlilessly  abandoned,  terminated  in  the  sip;rial  defeat  of  her 
forces  at  Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the  abandonment  of  her 
ciinc|ueE?ls  in  Servia,  and  the  restitution  of  Belgrade  to  the 
iiuttan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  [renerals  in  a 
ninment  of  panic.  In  ronformily  with  this  treaty,  all  the 
iipw  I'orliflcations  were  razed  at  the  emperors  expense. 
Tito  diitaslrous  opening  of  the  Austrian  campaign  against 
tlic  Turks  in  I7HS,  was  counterbalanced  in  the  succeeding 
vt'.ir  by  Marshall  Loudon's  brilliant  successes  against  them, 
iind  the  re-capture  of  Bel^ade;  but  the  weaknesi  ofAustria 
forci'd  her  to  restore  it,  with  her  other  Servian  aeijuisitionB, 
at  the  peace  of  Szistova  in  1791.  It  has  remained  ever 
isince  in  the  occupation  of  Turkey,  except  for  a  short  time 
(luring  the  Servian  insurrection,  which  broke  out  under  the 
conduct  of  Czcmy  George  (the  Black  George)  in  1804, 
1'iie  intrepid  patriot  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  expelled  the 
Ottomans  from  it  in  1806;  he  retained  possession  of  Bel- 
prni\c  until  the  year  1813,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
alinndon  it  to  them,  but  uot  before  the  inhabitants  had  set 
lire  to  and  destroyed  the  suburbs,  and  blown  up  the  fortiS- 
i-:)tions.  The  destruction  thus  brought  upon  the  town  has 
Hriu-e  been  partially  repaired,  and  ils  defences  have  been  re- 
Btorvd  to  some  extent;  but  the  happier  conseauence  of  the 
s^urit  with  which  the  Sen'ians  then  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, has  been  that  they  have  gained  it ;  and  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  [SIS,  by  which  Turkey  re 
C'liini^es  their  free  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  ii 
tlic  country  where  the  sultan  i*  allowed  to  mainia'"  a  gai 

"({flirrade  is  in  44°50'N.lat.,and  20°  39' E.  long.  Aoov. 
tiio  I'lwn  are  three  long,  narrow  islands  in  the  Danube,  di 
vkK-iI  from  tlie  land  by  a  natural  cannl,  which  forms  a  safe 
|i:irl)our ;  and  opposite  the  Rascian  Town,  near  the  mouth 
111'  (lie  Save,  hes  another  islet,  called  the  Gipaies*  Island. 

BKLIAI^  usually  B^-linl,  more  correctly  Belial,  BM-X, 
by'^2  (pronounce  B'liyingal),  is  one  of  the  few  compound 

«ui-ils  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Itisformcdof^anoMin^- 


oflicer,  and  his  father  and  mother  dying  very  shortly  after 
his  birth,  he  was  adopted  by  another  officer,  who  brought 
'-—  to  France.    The  brother  of  his  protector  was  an  officer 

igineers,  and  under  his  care,  Belidor,  who  bad  studied 
the  elements  of  mathematics  with  attention,  saw  the  sieges 
of  Bouchain  and  Quesnoy  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  an  assistant  of  Cassini  and 
Lahire,  in  tlieir  continuation  of  the  measure  of  the  degree; 
and  waa  afterwards  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  ar- 
■"  irj-of  Lb  Fere,  founded  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 

was  aflerwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  his  new  eomradea,  who  could  not  bear 

3  a  professor  in  uniform  ;  hut,  says  our  account,  a  repri- 
mand and  a  few  days'  imprisonment  reconciled  them  to  tho 


Before  174!!  M.  Belidor  lost  his  place  of  professor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discovering  that  some  of  the  powder  in  the 
charge  then  used  was  useless,  not  being  set  on  Are  before 
ball  had  left  the  gun.     The  originality  of  the  discovery 
contested ;   and  it  is  also  said,  that  his  dismissal  woj 
ng  to  his  having  communicated  it  to  Cardinal  Flcury, 
instead  of  the  head  of  his  department.     In  1 742   Belidor 
was  aide-de-camp  to  (general  de  Segur  in  Bavaria  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  made  prisoner  at  Linli.     He  was  soon  ex- 
changed, and  was  made  a  lieutenant- colonel.    He  served 
under  the   Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  campaigns  of  1 744  and 
1746,  the  first  in  Italy,  the  second  in   Flanders.     In  the 
first  he  distinguished   himself  by  blowing  up  in  six  hours, 
and  in  the  fnce  of  the  enemy,  a  chltteau  which  it  was  im- 

Krtant  to  destroy,  and  which  by  ordinary  methods  it  would 
ve  taken  several  days  to  dismantle.  In  the  second,  lie 
reduced  the  town  of  Charleroi,  by  entrusting  as  a  secret  to 
a  clergyman  in  its  neighbourhood  his  intention  to  serve 
that  place  in  the  same  way.  This  communication  soon  got 
wind,  and,  with  some  covered  carts  which  were  seen  on 
their  way  to  some  coal  pits  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  fright- 
ened the  inhabitants,  that  they  forced  the  governor  to  sur- 
render. For  this  service  ho  was  made  colonel ;  he  was  also 
member  of  the  academy  in  1 7S6,  inspector  of  arsenals  in 
1 75S,  nnd  brigadier  and  inspector-general  of  mines  in  1 759. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

Tho  works  of  M.  Belidor  are  even  now  in  credit  among 
military  engineers,  and  he  advanced  every  branch  of  their 
science,  particularly  mining.  The  common  notion  on  this 
subject  wus,  that  the  elToct  of  a  mine  took  place  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  that  the  effect  ofa  very 
powerful  charge  would  be  to  blow  upwards  the  cylinder  of 
earth  immediately  above  IL  The  experiments  of  M.  Beli- 
dor showed  (hat  the  elTecC  is  nearly  equal  in  all  directions 
in  which  there  can  he  any  effect  nt  all,  that  is,  that  lateral  as 
well  as  superincumbent  earth  is  blown  away,  leaving  a  sort 
of  hemispherical  void.  Thus  he  showed  how  to  effect  a 
lateral  entrance  into  the  counter-mine  of  a  besieged  place. 

The  works  of  Belidor  are  as  follows:  172S,  youveau 
Court  de  Mathimatiime,  which  went  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  editions  r  1739,  La  Science  dee  Ingenieurs :  1731. 
li'imbnrdier  Franfais,  cjintajning  some  of  the  earliest  tables 
of  the  relation  between  the  elevaiion  and  the  range:  1737 
and  17.10,  the  twn  first  volumes  of  the  Architecture  Hy- 
druulique,  a  work  which  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by 
any  other  of  equal  extent  and  merit ;  the  two  latter  vo- 
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lumes  appeared  in  1750  and  1753  :  1755,  Diciionnaire  por- 
taH/deClnginieur:  1 764,  posthumous  work,  CBuvres  di- 
perseit  <^.,  relating  to  fortification  and  mining.  (This  is 
the  only  work  we  ever  met  with  which  has  a  wrong  date  in 
its  own  title-page,  it  heing  there  1734,  in  which  year  M. 
Belldor  was  living.)  The  work  on  fortification,  which  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  M.  Belidor,  in  4  vols.  4to., 
was  never  published,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  but  was  left  in- 
complete among  his  papers.  There  are  also  memoirs  of  M. 
Belidor,  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
1737  to  1756. 

BELIGRAD  (a  word  signifying,  in  the  Bui garo- Slavonic 
dialect,  the  White  Town),  an  important  town  of  Albania, 
now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Bcrdt.  Mr.  Hughes 
cor^ectures,  though  with  great  diffidence,  that  it  is  on  the 
iite  of  the  antient  Antipatria,  a  city  taken  by  ApUstius, 
lieutenant  of  the  Consul  P.  Sulpicius.  in  the  war  between 
ihe  Romans  and  Philip  King  of  Macedonia ;  and  he  urges,  in 
support  of  his  conjecture,  the  description  of  Antipatria  given 
by  Livy,  who  says  that  it  was  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  that  it 
inspired  confidence  into  its  inhabitants  by  its  size  and  the 
strength  of  its  walls  and  site.  (Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  27.)  In 
the  Byzantine  Writers,  Beligr&d  appears  under  the  name  of 
Bal&grada,  or  Balagrita,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Arnaout 
Belgrade  (or  the  Albanian  Beli^rade),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  Belgrade  on  the  E)anubc.  In  the  latter  part  of 
ihe  thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  dominion  of  the  Albanians  not  having  yet 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Albanians ;  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  it  Was  taken  by  Amurath,  or  Mu- 
rad  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Greorgc  Kastrioti  (better  known 
fcy  the  Turkish  name  of  Isk6nder  Beg,  or  Scandcrbeg)  at- 
tempted to  retake  it.  He  encamped  against  it  with  a  force 
of  8U00  horSe  and  7000  foot,  among  whom  was  a  strong 
body  of  Italians,  sent  by  Alfonso  King  of  Naples,  •  men 
skilful  in  the  assaulting  ofwalles  and  holdes.'  Kastrioti 
Was  defeated,  and  lost  nearly  all  his  Neapolitan  auxiliaries. 
Beligr&d  has  been  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
rSee  Bkrat.]  (Hughes's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Albania; 
Leake's  Researches  in  Greece,) 

BELISA'RIUS  (BtXtffafjtot),  a  general  of  the  lower  em- 
pire, under  Justinian  I.  The  precise  year  and  place  of  his 
oirth  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  bom 
near  the  city  of  Sardica  (a  place  on  the  Isker),  in  the  be- 
ginning of  tiie  sixtli  century.    Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 

known. 

He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  one  of  the 
body  guard  of  Justinian,  at  that  time  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  B)zantu)4;  empire  was  then,  about  a.d.  525,  at  war  with 
PtTei^,  ufA  lU'''ih'dr'in*  exercised  hi*  first  command  in  an 
exj^''i'i*v<i  .i^Vj  l\-rftarm<;nia.  On  his  return  he  was  nomi- 
jxai>e<i  Vj  tUe  j/'jNtriiiijent  of  Dara,  an  important  fortified 
t'/wij  iii  (h<i  nonht-rn  part  of  Mchopotamia,  near  the  frontier 
ot  Arixieii.a,  where  he  Urik  into  his  service,  as  secretary,  the 
Jjist  >nau  Procopias,  whose  writinjjs  are  our  principal  autho- 
rity for  the  events  of  his  Hfc.  In  527  Justinian  came  to 
the  throne,  and  by  his  orders  Belisarius  proceeded  to  build  a 
fortress  at  Mindon,  near  Dara.  The  Persians  commanded 
bim  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  marched  against  him,  de- 
feated his  troops,  and  razed  the  works.  \Vc  may  conclude, 
however,  that  no  blame  attached  to  him,  as  shortly  after 
we  find  him  appointed  general  of  the  East,  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Persian  war.  In  the  year  530  he  defeated  the 
enemy  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Dura  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  repulsed,  bv  a  series  of  skilful  mancruvres,  a  consi- 
derable army,  which  had  invaded  Syria  on  the  side  of  the 
desert,  and  advanced  so  far  as  to  threaten  Antiooh.  Being, 
however,  compelled  by  his  troops  to  give  battle,  contrary  to 
his  own  inclination,  at  Callinicum,  a  town  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Bilecha  and  Euphrates,  he  sustained  a  defeat, 
but  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Persians  from  deriving  any 
advantage  from  their  victory. 

Shortly  afterwards  peace  was  concluded,  and  Belisarius 
returned  to  Constantinople.  During  his  residence  there  he 
tnamed  Antonina,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  sedition 
cz'.lA  vlxa  (nika),  which  had  nearly  subverted  the  throne 
oi  Justinian.  In  June,  533.  he  sailed  as  commander  of  an 
expe'iii;on  for  the  recovery  of  those  provinces  of  Africa  which 
h»>i  ari'.-;«.'r»tU  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  were  now  possessed 
Vaij'lalft.  He  landed  (Prorop,  irtpl  fcn^/itirw*')  in 
\jia  at  Caput  Vada,  now  Capoudia,  about  15U  miles 


south  of  Carthage,  and  advanced  without  opposition  '  > 
Decimum,  about  eight  miles  (seventy  stadia)   from  C'lr 
thage.    Having  defeated  the  enemy  at  Decimum,  he    •  - 
mediately  entered  the  capital,  while  Gelimer,  the  Var.     . 
king,  fled  towards  the  deserts  of  Numidia,  where  h<'  < 

{lied  himself  in  assembling  an  army  at  Bulla,  four  'l^* 
oumey  from  Carthage.    He  also  endeA\'ourcd  to  ort:..:. 
a  conspiracy  among  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Huii^  : 
the  Byzantine  service,  which  was  discovered  and  suppr.-    I 
by  Belisarius.     The  Vandals  having  advanced  to  T: 
meron,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  were  <lelc  j    i 
in  a  decisive  battle,  and  Gelimer  fled  to  the  inarci«^. 
mountain  of  Pappua,  near  Hippo  Regius,  where  Lc  % 
blockaded,  and  some  time  afterwards  obliged  to  surni. .- 
On  his  return  to  Carthage  Belisarius  sent  detachments  u  i^ 
reduced  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Kle»;  ^. 
likewise  recovered  the  fortress  of  Lilybsoum,  in  Sicih .  w*  . 
the  Vandals  had  received  as  the  dowry  of  a  Gothic  Prin<  •    < 
and  which,  on  their  downfkll,  had  been  resumed  l>>   '   . 
Goths.    He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  settle ni<  n    >  ■ 
the  province,  but  finding  that  suspicions  of  his  fideUt\  L    ; 
been  excited  in  the  mind  of  Justinian,  he  determined  t->  •!  - 
arm  them  by  a  speedy  return.    He  committed  the  u  .\f-  .- 
ment  to  the  eunuch   SSolomon,  and  set  sail  for  Co:  x-  ^  ,. 
tinople.  On  his  arrival  he  was  honoured  with  &  trium, ...    .. 
honour  which,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  be.ii  : 
Ser\'ed  for  the  emperors  alone ;  a  medal  was  struck,  v. 
the  inscriptiofi  *  Belisarius,  the  glory  of  the  Romans/  . 
in  the  ensuing  year,  535,  he  was  invested  with  the  «1  ,    .. 
of  sole  consul. 

In  that  year  he  sailed  with  a  very  insufl^cient  force  f  r  • 
conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths:  he  landed  at  Cutai.a  . 
Sicily,  and  having  rapidly  reduced  that  island,  fixed  lu^  }. 
quarters  at  Syracuse.   While  at  Syracuse  he  receivc^'l  lu  •. 
a  rebellion  in  Africa.     He  immediately  set  out  thither  ' 
only  one  ship  and  100  guards,  and  had  nearly  surooi  iv . 
restoring  subordination,  when  he  was  recallecl  to  Si^i'v  ' 
mutiny  in  the  arniy  there.     Some  negotiations  \*  hi.  \\ 
been  in  progress  between  the  Goths  and  Justinian  hi'     . 
been  broken  off",  Belisarius  crossed  over  to  Italy;  Ir- 
vance  was  only  delayed  by  the  resistance  of  Naples,  \. .. 
he  took  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  and  at  the  end  ui  4    • 
year  5  J6  he  entered  Rome,  which  was  evacuated  l:\   • 
(Ji)tlnc  garrison  on  his  approach.     Early  in  537  he  wJ>  ' 
sieged  tnere  by  Vitiges,  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  ro'*  /  . 
been  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  and  muni.  - 
Thcodatus,  and  now  advanced  from  Ravenna  with  an    - 
of  150,000  men.     In  the  course  of  the  siege  Belissan..' 
posed  the  Pope  Sylverius,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a  • 
sonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy :  by  some  vt  r 
he  is  accused  of  having  himself  forged  the  letters,  in  r 
pliance  with   the  orders  of  the  Empress  Theoilura.   v  . 
wished  to  remove  Sylverius  from  the  pontificate,  1   .: 
charge  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  proof,      Bcf«  r 
end  of  the  siege  he  incurred  much  obloquy  by   his   ; 
cipitate  execution  of  Constantine,  an  officer  of  m*  k  .. 
reputation,  who  in  an  altercation  with  him  respccir  j 
restoration  of  some  plunder,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  < 
his  sword  on  his  general ;  he  was  immediately  put  t  j  d 
by  the  command  of  Belisarius,  who  is  supposed  l*t  i 
acted  rather  in  furtherance  of  the  private  revenge  of  Ar 
nina,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions,  than  L    . 
any  seasonable  zeal  for  the  vindication  of  discipline. 

Early  in  538  the  siege,  which  had  been  carried   ^'.^   ' 
more  than  a  year  with  great  vigour,  was  raised,  and  \ \ 
retired  to  Ravenna.     Belisarius  then  proceeded  in  tbv 
duction  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  though  much  impo<?  * ' 
the  factious  opposition  of  his  officers  and  by  an  in\a^   •.. 
the  Franks;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  539,  N..r    ■ 
the  leader  of  the  faction,  was  recalled,  and  the  Frar.k^^   . 
treated  afler  a  short  inroad.    At  length  Ravenna  w  d.^ 
vested,  but,  when  its  surrender  could  no  longer  ha\  e  ': 
delayed,  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  Vit....  ^ 
Constantinople  returned  with  a  treaty  of  partition.   \/ 
left  to  him  the  title  of  king,  and  the  provinces  nortli  «  i 
Po.    This  treaty  Belisarius  refused,  on  his  own  r<.^r  . 
bility>  to  execute,  and  the  Croths,  driven  to  despair,  o.: 
him  their  support  if  he  would  assume  the  title  of  Eti  , 
of  the  West.     By  affecting  compliance  he  gained  po>-   •  - 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  surrender  of  that  city  was  follow .  .     , 
the  submission  of  almost  the  whole  of  haly.     In  tV.c   * 

ginning  of  540  he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  w: 

he  immediately  repaired 
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the  same  manner  by  the  kings  of  Persia.    Among  the 
Greeks  we  find  hand*bells  used  in  camps  and  garrisons. 
Ai  certain  hours  in  the  night,  patroles  (called  trepinoXoi) 
vent  round  the  camp  and  visited  the  sentinels ;  and  to  try 
if  any  were  asleep,  they  had  a  little  bell  (termed  kw^wv, 
eodan),  at  the  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer : 
whence  to  go  this  circuit  was  called  Kirf^ii»v(^fiv,  and  Kutitavo' 
fopilv.    (See  Potter's  Greek  Antia.  edit  Edinb.  1 827,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74 ;  compare  idso  Aristoph.  Birds,  842, 1 1 60,  edit  Brunck. 
8vo.  Argent  1783;  and  Suidas,  cw^v.)    This  custom  fur- 
nished Brasidaft  with  an  advantage  against  Potideea  in  the 
Feloponneaian  war.     Having  observed  that  the  bell  had 
paned  a  certain  part  of  the  walls,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
before  its  return  to  set  up  his  ladders,  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  entering  the  city.  (Thueyd.  iv.  135.)   Plutarch  mentions 
the  use  of  che  bell  in  the  Grecian  fish-market.    (Symposiac, 
lib:  iv.  Oper.  edit.  Reiske,  tom.  viii.  p.  653 ;  and  also  Strabo  in 
his  account  of  Jassus,  lib.xiv.  edit.  Falconer,  fol.  Oxf.  1807, 
p.  942.)    The  Romans  had  three  chief  appellations  for  the 
little  bell,  petoius,  eodo,  and  iintinnabulufn  ;  the  second  of 
these  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word  already 
mentioned ;  the  last  was  probably  intended  to  be  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  the  bell.    The  hour  of  bathing  among 
the  Romans  was  announced  by  a  bell  (Pitisci  Leocicon, 
p.  966,  col.  ii.),  which  was  hence  called  by  Martial  as  tker- 
marum :  it  was  also  in  domestic  use  (ibid,)  ;  was  adopted 
both  as  an  ornament  and  an  emblem  upon  triumphal  cars 
(Zonaras,  lib.  xi.  32) ;  and  was  fastened  to  the  necks  of 
cattle,  that  they  might  be  traced  when  they  strayed  (Phsddr. 
Fab,  xi.  8,  4),  particularly  to  the  necks  of  sheep. 

The  large  bells  now  used  in  churches  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania, 
about  the  year  400,  whence  the  Nola  and  Campana  of  the 
lower  Latin ity.  They  were  probaLbly  introduced  into  England 
very  soon  after  their  invention.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Bede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  (Hist. 
Ecel.  lib.  iv.  c.  28.)  Ingulpbus  records  that  Turketul, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a  bell 
of  very  large  size  to  that  abbey,  which  he  namtS  Guthlac. 
His  successor  Egelric  cast  a  ring  of  six  others,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  Bartholomew,  Bettelin, Turketul,  Tatwine, 
Pega,  and  Bega.  He  adds,  *  nee  erat  tunc  tanta  conso- 
nantia  campanarum  in  tota  Anglia.*  (Ingulphi  Hist,  Script, 
post  Bedam,  edit  Seville,  fol.,  London,  1596,  fol.  505  bj 
jBaronius  informs  us  that  Pope  John  XIII.,  a.d.  968,  con- 
secrated a  very  large  new  cast  bell  in  the  lAteran  Church, 
and  gave  it  ihe  name  of  John.  (Armal,  a  Spondano,  p.  8  7 1 .) 
The  ritual  for  the  baptizing  of  bells  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Pontificale. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Campana,  has 
preserved  two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  antient 
oflSoes  of  bells : — 

*  Lando  Dcum  ^enim,  Plebem  toco,  coofrego  Cteraoit 
DefoDctos  ploro,  I'Mtem  fyigo,  Festa  deooro.' 

Brand  quotes  the  following  monkish  rhymes  on  bells,  in 
which  the  first  of  these  lines  is  repeated,  from  a  tract  en- 
titled A  Helps  to  Discourse,  12mo.  Lond.  1633,  p.  63 : — 

*  Ed  0fo  CaiDpmna.  nuoqiiam  dcnuniio  vuia, 
Laudo  Deum  venun,  Pli^bem  tocu.  oonKre«;o  Clerum, 
DefiiaciM  pUni{o,  vivos  voco,  fuUnina  frango. 
Vox  mea.  vox  vitv.  voco  %os.  ad  saem  venite. 
Sanetoi  ooUaiido,  lonitnia  Aigo,  funerii  claudo, 
Fnnera  plaogo,  fulgura  franco,  Sabbatha  pnngo 
Exdto  lentot,  diasipo  Tentoa*  paco  crimaUM.' 

The  city  of  Nankin  in  Chma,  was  antiently  famous  for 
the  largeness  of  its  bells,  as  we  learn  from  Father  Le  Ck>mte ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  far  exceeded  in  size  by  those  of 
the  churches  in  Moscow.  A  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan's 
church,  in  Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  pounds.  A 
bell  given  by  the  ciar  Boris  Gkxlunof  to  the  cathedral  of  Mos- 
cow weighed  288,000  pounds,  and  another  given  by  the  Em- 
press  Anne,  probably  the  largest  in  the  known  world, 
weighed  432,000  pounds.  According  to  Coxe  {Travels  in 
Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  322),  the  height  of  this  last  bell  was  nine- 
teen feet,  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  sixty-three  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its  greatest  thickness  twenty-three 
inches.  The  great  bell  of  St  Paul's  weighs  between  1 1,000 
and  1 2,000  lbs.,  and  is  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Couvre-feu,  or  Curfew  Bell,  the  name  of  whicn  is 
almost  proverbial  with  us,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude. 
Henry,  however,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p. 
6<7»  says  that  this  opinion  does  not  seem  well  founded.  For 


there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  same  enstom  jprevaiM 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  th« 
countries  of  Europe  at  the  same  period ;  and  was  inten<ied 
as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent 
and  very  fatal,  when  so  many  houses  were  built  of  wowl. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  curfew  bell,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  fires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock,  is  s-ud 
to  have  been  observed  to  its  &11  extent,  only  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Williams.  (See  Bran<i*s  PopuUr 
Antiq,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Passing  Bell  was  so  named,  as  being  tolled  when 
any  one  was  passing  from  life.  Hence  it  was  sometimes 
called  the  Soul  Bell ;  and  was  rung  that  those  who  hcuri 
it  might  pray  for  the  person  dying,  and  who  was  not  \  k  t 
dead.  Durand,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  twelitj 
century,  tells  us  in  his  Rationale, '  when  any  one  is  d>  mi, 
bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  tbcir 
prayers :  twice  for  a  woman,  and  thrice  for  a  man ;  if  fur 
a  clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders;  and  «u 
the  conclusion  a  peal  on  all  the  bells,  to  distinguish  the 
quality  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to  put  up 
their  prayers.*  This  practice  is  of  high  antiquity  in  Eui;- 
land.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  abbess  of  St  Hilda,  says,  that 
one  of  the  sisters  of  a  distant  monastery,  as  she  was  ileep- 
ing,  thought  she  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  that  beU 
which  called  them  to  prayers,  when  any  of  them  was  de- 
parting this  life.  She  no  sooner  heard  it,  than  she  ni^cd 
all  the  sisters,  and  called  them  into  the  church,  where  bh« 
exhorted  them  to  pray  fervently,  and  sing  a  Requiem  for 
the  soul  of  their  Mother.  We  have  a  remarkable  mentioa 
of  it  also  in  the  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Lddy 
Katharine  (sister  of  Lady  Jane)  Grey,  who  died  a  priMUMr 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1567.  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  '  pei-ceiving  her  to  draw  towards  her 
end,  said  to  Mr.  Bockeham,  Wore  it  not  best  to  send  to  tiw 
church  that  the  bell  may  be  rung,  and  she  herself  heann^ 
him,  said,  "  Good  Sir  Owen,  be  it  so  f  *  *  and  almost  imme- 
diately died.  (Ellis  s  Orig,  Letters,  illustr.  of  Bn^.  Hist, 
2d  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  290.)  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  c<r- 
tainlv  continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  IL  : 
and  Nelson  (who  died  in  1715),  in  his  Meditationa  for  the 
Holy  Time  of  Lent  {Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  CkurrA  of 
England,  8vo.  Lond.  1732,  p.  144.)  speaking  of  the  death 
of  a  good  Christian,  says,  *  if  his  senses  hold  out  so  lon^, 
he  can  hear  even  his  passing-bell  without  disturbance.*  To 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  tolling  of  this  bell  formed  one 
of  the  enquiries  in  all  Articles  of  Visitation :  there  se«ms 
to  be  nothing  intended  by  tolling  it  at  present,  but  to  inform 
the  Deighbourhood  of  a  death. 

A  Sanctus,  or  Sainfs-bell,  many  of  which  are  atiU  to  be 
seen  in  our  country  churches,  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
rung  when  the  priest  came  to  those  words  of  the  mass, 
Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte  Deus  Sabaoth,  that  all  person^ 
who  were  absent  might  fall  on  their  knees,  in  reverence  ^^{ 
the  holy  ofl^ce  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  church.  I: 
was  usually  placed  where  it  might  be  heard  farthest,  in  i 
lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  in 
angle  of  the  tower :  and  sometimes,  for  the  convenience  of 
being  more  readily  and  exactly  rung,  within  a  pediment  or 
arcade,  between  the  church  and  the  chancel ;  the  ropeinthii 
situation  falling  down  into  the  choir  not  far  from  the  altar. 
(See  Wartoft's  Hist,  ofKiddington  in  Oxfordsh.  4to,  Loud. 
1815.  p.  14,  note.) 

Ringing,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins  {Hist,  of  Musie^  v^l 
i v.  p.  211,  note),  is  a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
England,  which  for  that  reason,  and  the  dexterity  of  its  m- 
habitants  in  composing  and  ringing  musical  peals,  wherein 
the  sounds  interchange  in  regular  order,  is  called  the  Ring- 
ing Island.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Music,  vol  iiL  p. 
413,  mentions  Tintinnalogia,  or  the  Art  of  Ringing,  pub- 
lished  in  1668 ;  a  work,  he  assures  us,  not  beneath  the  notice 
of  musicians  who  wish  to  explore  all  the  regions  of  natural 
melody ;  as  in  this  little  book  they  will  see  every  possible 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  diatonic  sounds,  from  two  to 
twelve ;  which  being  reduced  to  musical  notes,  would  point 
out  innumerable  passages,  that,  in  spite«of  all  which  ha» 
hitherto  been  written,  would  be  new  in  melody  and  musical 
composition.  In  the  art  of  ringing,  however,  melodv  has 
never  been  studied ;  mechanical  order  and  suooestion'have 
been  all  in  all.  The  treatise  on  this  subject  at  present  in 
highest  repute  is  Campanologia  Improved,  or  the  Art  vf 
Ringing  made  easy,  3d  edit  12mo,  Lond.  1733,  whec«  the 
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feelings,  be  began  tbe  work.  A  writer  in  tbe  '  Quarterly 
Review '  asserts  tbat  this  most  honoured  firiend  to  whom  we 
stand  indebted  for  a  most  excellent  book,  was  Earl  Gran- 
ville, then  president  of  the  council,  and  this  may  probably 
be  the  fact  We,  however,  doubt  the  rest  of  the  reviewer's 
story,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  volumes  were  written, 
or  copiously  revised,  by  a  professed  literary  man.  Honest 
John  Bell  speaks  of  them  as  his  o>vn  faulty  compositions, 
and  excuses  the '  plainness  of  the  style,'  which  is  their  chief 
charm,  and  which  could  hardly  have  proceeded  (so  much 
individuality  is  there  in  it)  from  anybody  but  from  a  man 
relating  his  own  adventures.  The  work,  in  two  vols.  4to., 
was  printed  and  published  at  Glasgow  by  subscription,  in 
1763.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  various  forms, 
and  a  French  translation  of  it  has  been  widely  circi^!atcd  on 
the  Continent.  It  includes  the  translation  of  a  journal  kept 
by  M.  De  Lange,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  Ismaylofi 
to  Pekin,  and  who  remained  in  that  city  to  finish  the  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Chinese,  for  several  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambassador.  This  Journal  details  the  manner 
of  transacting  business  with  the  ministers  of  state  in  China, 
and  exposes  their  conceit  and  chicanery. 

BELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist,  the 
flrbt  who  successfully  applied,  in  Scotland,  the  science  of 
anatomy  to  practical  surgery,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1763,  and  died  of  dropsy  at  Rome  on  the  I5th 
of  April,  1820.  The  grandfather  of  John  Bell,  of  the  same 
name,  was  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish 
which  was  afterwards  held  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  learning  and  virtue.  The  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  article,  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a  learned  scholar  and 
eloquent  minister,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  education  for  the 
presbyterian  church,  led,  by  a  perusal  of  the  English  di- 
vines, to  become  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression  on  account  of  its 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts.  By  this  act 
he  entailed  on  himself  a  life  of  labour  without  any  prospect 
of  worldly  advantages.  The  mother  of  Mr.  John  Bell  was 
of  a  liimiiy  which,  in  a  long  descent,  had  furnished  clergy- 
men to  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  during  its  splen- 
dour and  in  its  decay,  jShe  was  a  woman  of  masculine 
understanding,  tempered  with  great  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education 
unrlcr  the  care  of  Bishop  White,  her  maternal  grandfather. 
'JJiore  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage,  two  of  whom 
ih"A  in  infancy.  Robert,  John,  George  Joseph  (the  present 
l'n>t(.ssor  of  Law  in  Edinburgh),  and  Charles,  became  emi- 
hi  :tt  m  their  several  professions.  About  a  month  before 
t'j-  l/'th  of  John,  the  father,  then  fifty-nine  years  old,  had 
t.j/:;..f*^l  to  the  operation  for  stone;  and  his  admiration  of 
tr«:it  h'^cturJK  Ui  which  he  owed  his  safety  led  him  to  devote 
t ,  1;./;  ^z-r-i^'-*  of  mankind,  in  the  medical  profession,  the 
f>  »  1/1  \r.t:  i>/,r>  iKirn  while  his  heart  was  warm  with  grati- 
t  . .«;  i  ,r  it*'-  r*:'.M  wliirh  hc  bad  obtained.     He  died  on  the 

.1',  ,fi  I;  .;  »  t*  (u]{i*':iU'A  at  the  high*  school  of  Edin- 
»  .'/.,  >'A  ut  l)i<:  Uftual  a;re  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  sur- 
'/*  t  f  ».♦'  t'i"  1  »t«  Mr  Ali.'xander  Wood  of  that  place.  He 
*/ .jr  t' //  tuttf  f*'\u'.ir^'i\iW  for  enthusiasm  in  his  pretension, 
/•  tuy:%/t.'\  mth   great   ardour  in  whatever  he 
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r»/x  41       it   u  «  pr'i<jf  of  his  early  nroficiency  that  he 
,  ./     f  htn'it\  :>t  loanlKHjd  before  iiis  aissistance  was 

#  . ,.      ,  /.    '   t   S.j  I,  »  tcu' r.'.TSi  Ijolh  in  the  departments  of 

'"f  *'.'l  •  J,' n*i.-tfy:  Diirini;  the  time  that  Bell  was 
t  *.  •  /  ».  1  >i  .'».'  »,  I-  **.  r/i('<iu  al  school  of  the  University 
*.♦  ',  '    t'  .'A  Ml)  bj;.'h.  ranking  among  its  professors, 

\,  ,f  €  ',  '.  -*' '  •  *:  ?<'<ond  Monm.  It  was  while  attend- 
,1./  •  t  ;"*,/i»'/t  lue  la>t  mentioned  professor  tbat  Bell 
fc  „  *: '  4.*y  Vi  Ji  »  |jf'vfi'!>«»ional  advancement.  Monro  was 
It  /A  ■. .  .*  uhAi'^tstrX,  ntj'l  anatomy  was  well  taught  as  the 
^'..,  .1  '\''^'}itL  *'i  ni<-<ii('il  science,  but  its  application  to  sur- 
j  .,  %..«>»  <ji.»t<;  ijc;;.e<^tcl.  This  deficiency  Bell  was  detcr- 
I  '!  l'>  Hij»ply,  and  in  the  year  1790,  whilst  yet  a  very 
,        "  1(1  in,  ho'biiilt  a  tlu*at:c  in  Surgeon's  Square,  Edin- 

.  v»ii«re  injdt'livircd  IrrlurcH  on  iur^'ory  and  anatomy, 

.  Mi  (J.^Ncrtions,  and  laid  the  founflation  of  a  museum. 

'    '  n-  m:i*  tl:(n  jrfr.jn.i  ]\  any  private  teaching  or  means 
•/  all  iifjtn  \iv  pnvalc*  du'oxrtionii,  tlio  establish- 

.  ♦    .   */  .-jA  I  \*   T'lWy  t'X'.l'A  great  hostility  against 
.,     ^  #-%»   >  mJ!* --.fit   at  pfiVutc*    t<'u/ lung  Ix'ing  con- 
,       >.     /.  » ,  '  ffi'  ..iA.Mjt  Ml  i'lf  privij*  iim  iif  tile  proleg- 
.:«'//  '  ,'.  uri.*.<.r»it}.     In  hulerture^  uc  was 
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wont  to'speak  of  some  of  Monro's  anatomical  opinioiu  vitU 
less  respect  than  the  character  of  that  great  man  de6er\ed, 
and  be  made  no  scruple  to  expose  many  mistaken  doctrtLi-« 
and  erroneous  practices  recommended  in  tbe  system  of  sur- 
gery of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  tl.^-# 
criticisms  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  among  the  frivsi  s 
of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  1799  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled  '  Review  ..f 
the  writings  of  John  Bell,  Esq.,  by  Jonathan  Dawpluckt.:. 
It  was  an  affected  paneg}'ric  of  Mr.  Bell's  works,  and  u  < 
dedicated  to  him ;  but  the  real  design  was  to  cntici»e  i  ^ 
first  volume  of  *  Anatomy,*  to  represent  him  as  a  pla^ai :  >i, 
*  to  pluck  from  him  all  his  borrowed  feathers,'  and  to  vind;i  •. 
Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  from  his  criticisms.  1 .  •. 
author  was  supposed  to  be  some  near  friend  of  Benjai:  i 
Bell's.  Mr.  John  Bell  published  a  second  number,  un«.  : 
the  same  name  of  J.  Dawpluoker,  addressed  to  Mr.  B*  ;- 
jamin  Bell.  It  contained  ironical  remarks  on  this  sur- 
geon's system  of  surgery,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  t: .: 
popularity  of  his  work  that  it  soon  ceased  to  be  the  tc\i- 
book  for  students.  At  this  time  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Chai I .^ 
Bell  was  associated  with  his  brother  in  teaching,  the  htt>-r 
taking  the  surgical,  the  former  the  anatomical  departmrnr. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  presented  at  t:  > 
time  a  veiy  anomalous  condition.  It  was  a  college  of  sur- 
gery and  a  coi'poration,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  tu'ut- 
council  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  character  had  fallen  c  'i  - 
parativoly  into  neglect  and  oblivion,  while  the  privil-.;..., 
belonging  to  the  body  in  its  relation  to  the  burgh,  cxp"^  m 
its  members  to  the  temptation  of  mixing  in  the  pohta  >  i 
the  town.  This  state  of  the  college  Mr.  Bell  was  \*:i 
anxious  to  alter;  he  wished  to  convert  the  college  int«.  . 
literary  and  scientific  body,  and  to  separate  it  from  tl. 
poUtics  of  the  city.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  that  the  coW- . 
shoiUd  resume  the  right,  vested  in  them  by  their  cliartcr.  >  i 
appointing  a  professorship  of  surgery,  and  take  upon  ti  . 
their  proper  auty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  anut  j:  , 
and  surgery ;  that  the  examination  should  be  placed  ou  i 
more  respectable  footing;  that  the  candidates  sliould  cmi- 
pose  a  thesis  on  some  subject  of  surgery  or  anatomy,  iu^ 
gestions  which  have  since  been  adopted,  but  the  proj)  .t?.^  f 
which  at  that  time  excited  against  Mr.  Bell  ereat  oppu>.t:  l. 
The  change  which  was  at  this  time  proposea  in  the  surj.  .1 
attendance  at  the  infirmary,  and  which,  on  being  uUima(^ . > 
carried  into  effect,  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Bell's  prospects  a>  a 
teacher,  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  f< 


ft» •"  ^. 


The  ipembe/s  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  in  rot^t 
the  surgeons  of  the  establishment,  and  each  surgeon,  dur  : 
his  attendance,  chose  his  own  assistant  for  his  operji.i  .-, 
and  those  whose  talents  or  inclinations  did  not  leaa  th^in  <  • 
take  their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  devolved  tl  .-^ 
duties  on  others,  and  thus  the  surgeons  particuLiriy  •.  .. 
lified  for  this  situation  soon  distinguished  themselves.  >!  . 
Bell,  from  his  expertness  as  an  operator,  was  among  i.  c 
number. 

Dr.  Gregory  drew  up  a  pleading  or  memorial  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  infirmary  against  this  system,  and  propte-  .i 
that  two  or  three  oi-dinary  surgeons,  the  best  qualifierl  ilii 
could  be  ffot,  should  be  permanently  appointed,  with  ^^- 
sistant  ana  consulting  surgeons.  Mr.  Bell,  seeing  that  lU 
proceedings  were  intended  to  affect  his  interests  and  I.* 
plans  of  teachinff,  made  an  appeal  personally  to  the  boarrl  •  •;' 
the  infirmary.  He  laid  six  folio  books  of  cases  on  the  til-.*.-, 
filled  with  surgical  drawings  and  surgical  cases;  he  rvp-e- 
sented  the  long  time  he  had  served  tne  poor  in  that  h<'i  ^  •. 
and  the  great  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  interests  uf  l  » 
profession,  and  how  assiduously  he  had  laboured ;  he  cv- 
plained  to  them  the  manner  in  which  he  had  taught  1  • 
classes,  that  he  had  accompanied  the*  students  from  i^t 
lecture-room  to  the  infirmary ;  he  explained  to  them  h-  s 
inseparably  connected  his  system  of  teaching  was  «ith  t*  i 
best  interests  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  with  the  impr  >%.-. 
ment  of  surgery.  All  this  was  in  vain :  in  the  end  he  to^.i.  I 
himself  and  his  brother  with  many  other  surgeons  depnvv-i 
of  tlie  use  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Bell  brought  the  que>i.  .. 
before  the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  managers  had  p^  w .  .- 
to  exclude  him  from  the  infirmary,  and  it  was  adjuiL^  * 
against  him. 

In  1 798  he  went  to  Yarmouth  to  visit  those  who  had  1>.\ :: 
wounded  at  Cumpcrdown,  and  he  there  applied  hixuv.  :' 
with  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  most  devoted  student  i  . 
tlie  proofs  exhibited  in  the  wounded  of  those  great  {if...- 
ciples  of  surgery  which  it  had  been  Uia  business  of  hia  i    - 
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the  head  of  this  society  stood  our  poet.  It  was  at  Utrecht 
also,  in  the  year  1785,  when  his  country  was  involved  in 
war,  that  our  poet  puhlished  his  Vaderlandsche  Gezangen 
(patriotic  poems),  which  bear  high  testimony  to  his  fiery 
imagination,  superior  taste,  and  facility  in  poetical  compo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  year  1785  he  had  already  pub- 
lished several  pieces  of  merit,  sufficient  to  induce  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  the  Ha^pie  to  inseit  them  in  their  collections. 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  amatory  poems,  entitled  Gezangen 
myner  Jeugd  (songs  of  my  youth).  Although  Bellamy  died 
before  his  genius  had  reached  its  maturity,  he  still  must  be 
ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation,  and  the  restorers 
of  modern  Dutch  poetry.  A  presentiment,  which  he  had  of 
his  approaching  death,  seems  to  account  for  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality whicn  his  latter  works  betray.  He  died  in  1786» 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  A  short  account  of  his  life, 
together  with  two  of  his  speeches,  has  been  published  by 
G.  Kniper. 

BELLARMIN.  ROBERT.  CARDINAL, 'who  had.' 
says  Bayle,  *  the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  his 
age,'  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
1542.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1560 ;  was  or- 
dainc<l  priest  at  Ghent  by  the  celebrated  Jansenius  in  1569 ; 
and  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  in  the  year  after.  Having  filled  this  chair  for  seven 
years  with  increasing  celebrity,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
15  76,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  controversial  theology.  The 
Jesuits  were  at  the  time  the  great  defenders  of  the  church 
of  Rome  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  to  their  learning,  ability,  zeal,  and  worldly 
wisdom  that  church  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  vigorous 
stand  ap^ainst  the  assaults  of  the  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  ir)90  Bellarmin  accompanied  the  popes  legate 
into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  papal  cause 
the  aid  of  a  master  of  the  controversial  points  of  divinity. 
In  1599  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  but  so  little  covetous  was 
he  of  the  honour  that  it  is  stated  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
it  only  through  threats  of  being  anathematized  for  contu- 
macy. Trtiree  years  afterwards  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Capua,  which  see  he  quitted  in  1605  for  Rome,  Where  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  1621,  an  active  member  of  the  court 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  controversial  works  of  Bellarmin  arc  very  numerous, 
filling  three  large  folio  volumes.  Of  their  merits,  and  of 
the  merits,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  their  author,  we  have 
the  following  favourable  opinion  from  the  learned  and 
candid  Mosheim : — 

'  The  disputants  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  sent  forth  in 
great  numbers  against  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of 
Kome,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and 
invective.  But  the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  pole- 
mic tribe  was  Robert  Bellarmine,  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several  bulky  volumes, 
of  all  the  controversies  that  subsisted  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 'whose  merits  as  a  writer 
consisted  principally  in  clearness  of  style,  and  a  certain  co- 
piousness of  argument  which  showed  a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination.  This  eminent  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century  (sixteenth), 
and  on  his  first  appearance  all  the  force  and  attacks  of  the 
most  illustrious  Protestant  doctors  were  turned  against  him 
alone.  His  candour  and  plain  dealing,  however,  exposed 
,  him  to  the  censures  of  several  divines  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ;  for  he  collected  with  diligence  the  reasons  and  objec- 
tions of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  them  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity  and  exactness.  Had 
he  been  less  remarkable  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  in- 
dustry ;  had  he  taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  arguments 
of  his  antagonists,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker  by  pro- 
posing them  in  an  imperfect  and  unfaithful  light,  his  fame 
would  have  been  much  greater  among  the  friends  of  Rome 
than  it  actually  is.*  (Mosheim,  Ecclesiati,  Hist.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155,  Maclane*8  Translation.) 

A  much  less  favourable  opinion  was  expressed  by  Scaliger 
in  a  criticism  which  has  called  down  the  just  animadver- 
sions of  Bayle  (note  L.  art '  Bellarmin '),  who  cannot  well 
be  suspected  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit.  Scaliger 
has  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmin  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  what  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  an  atheist ; 
but,  besides  the  strong  testimony  of  his  life  and  death-bed 
to  the  contrary,  such  judgments  are,  as  Bayle  well  remarks, 
a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge 
of  hearts,  and  before  whom  there  is  no  dissembling. 


Besides  the  controversial  works  to  which  we  have  allodnl* 
the  Cologne  edition,  1617,  of  Bellarmin's  works  contains 
three  folio  volumes  of  other  works  in  addition  to  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  letters. 

BELLATRIX,  the  name  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  briirht 
upper  stars  in  Orion.  The  three  stars  of  the  belt  rather 
incline  towards  it ;  it  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  i§ 
marked  y  by  Bayer,  and  24  by  Flamsteed.  The  name 
(warrior)  is  indicative  of  the  supposed  astrological  proper- 
ties of  the  star ;  the  old  Arabic  name  is  Al  Minam  al 
N^id,  the  valiant  lion,   [See  Oaiov.] 

BELLE  DE  NUIT,  a  name  given  by  the  French  U 
various  kinds  of  hind-weeds.  In  tropical  countries  those 
plants  occur  in  great  abundance,  expanding  their  larce, 
fragrant,  and  delicate  flowers  of  white,  or  blue,  or  lilac,  io 
such  magnificence,  that  they  may  well  be  called  the  *  giory 
of  the  night.'  The  species  to  which  the  name  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied,  is  what  botanists  call  IpomsDa,  or  Calo- 
nyction  Bona  Nox,  whose  white  flowers  have  a  diameter  of 
five  or  six  inches,  and  open  at  sunset  in  the  woods  of  tAc 
East  and  West  Indies,  drooping  at  daylight 

BELLE-ILE-EN-MER,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  I/nrr, 
in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Vindilis ;  and  appears  in  a  deed 
of  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  (ruedeU  a  name 
which  has  some  aflinity  with  Vindilis.  (D'Anville,  Notice 
de  tAncienne  Gauls.)  It  was  also,  according  to  some 
writers,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  Greek  name  ci 
Calonesus,  of  which  its  modern  designation  of  Belle-Ik 
(fair  or  beautiful  island)  is  a  translation.  (Piganioldeh 
Force,  Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France.) 

It  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  the  Count  o: 
Comouailles.  a  small  district  in  Bretagne,  and  to  have  b«en 
seized  by  Geoffroi,  Count  of  Rennes,  who  bestowed  llie 
island  upon  the  abbey  of  Redon.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  by  Alain,  son  of  Greoffrot,  and 
restored  by  him  to  the  Count  of  Cornouailles,  who  {rave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  Quimperlc.  Possession  was  contested  by  th.' 
heads  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  establishments,  into  « ho<c 
disposal  it  had  thus  successively  come ;  by  repeated  deci- 
sions it  was  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Quimperl^,  but  umlcr 
them  it  remained  almost  a  desert. 

In  1572  the  monks  represented  to  the  King  of  France. 
Charles  IX.,  the  inutility  of  their  possession ;  they  pointL.l 
out  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  au*\ 
in  time  of  peace  by  pirates ;  and  finally  they  prayed  that  uc 
would  take  the  island  to  himself,  giving  them  in  exchange 
some  lands  more  suited  to  them,  or  allow  them  to  effect  zn 
exchange  with  some  private  individual.  By  the  king's  au- 
thority, this  last  mode  of  exchange  was  efiectcd,  and  Belle- 
Ile  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  Rets  or  Hau. 
then  governor  of  Bretagne,  and  favourite  of  the  king«  It 
was  erected  into  a  marquisate,  in  favour  of  this  count  or  kt» 
son,  in  1573.  The  Count  de  Raiz,  when  he  obtained  the 
island,  colonized  it  with  settlers,  who  were  in  a  state  of  olr- 
ject  vassalage  to  him ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this*  the  Island 
so  improved  as  to  become  a  desirable  acquisition  for  th? 
government  to  make ;  and  both  Henry  IV.  and  Cardmal 
Richelieu  attempted  to  bring  about  its  union  with  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  but  in  vain.  The  island,  with,  the  title 
of  Marquis  de  Belle-Ile,  afterwards  came  into  possession  «f 
the  family  of  Fouquet.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  tLc 
crown  made  some  considerable  encroachments  on  the  rii!Lu 
of  the  lords  of  the  island;  and,  in  the  year  1718,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  Louis  XV.  was  a 
minor,  the  whole  island  came  to  the  crown,  in  exchange  f<  r 
some  lordships  which  were  ceded  to  the  marquis.  (£xp;liy. 
Dictionnaire  des  Gaulea  et  de  la  France.) 

The  island  is  of  an  oblong  form :  its  greatest  length  runs 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  about  six  miles.  The  longer  dimensioa 
is  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
from  which  Belle-Ile  is  distant  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  which  stretehes  out 
into  the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  ap- 
proaches to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Belle-Ile.  Close  ta 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  are  some  small  islands  ur 
rocks,  called  the  Conigues ;  the  S.E.  point  is  called  Poin'e 
Locmaria ;  and  between  this  and  the  Clonigues,  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  island  towards  the  ocean,  arc  the  headlat>«U 
Pointe  du  Vieux  Chateau  or  Poulains,  Pointe  du  Gr»nl 
Guet,  Pointe  du  Talus,  and  Pointe  du  Canon  or  EchcUe. 
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up  the  defences  for  him.  In  1424  an  act  had  been  passed  by 
the  Scottish  legidature.  providing,  that  '  gif  there  be  ony 
poor  creature  that  for  lack  of  canning  6r  dispenses  cannot  or 
may  not  follow  his  cause,  the  King,  for  the  love  of  God,  sal 
ordain  the  judge  to  purvey  and  get  a  leil  and  wise  advocate 
to  follow  sia  poor  creature  s  cause  f  but  here,  the  once  potent 
Earl  of  Angus  had  for  his  first  plea,  that  though  '  callit  upon 
oure  life,  landes,  and  gudes,  and  ar  na  man  of  law  ourself, 
we  can  get  na  procuratour  nor  advocat  to  speik  for  us/  All 
his  pleas  and  defences  were  overruled,  and  he  was  found 
guilty,  by  the  parliament,  and  attainted ;  but  in  March 
1542-3,  the  attainder  was  reversed,  Crawfurd  says,  on  the 
grounds  taken  in  the  defences,  and  Angus  restored  to  his 
estates  and  honours. 

Bellenden  immediately  after  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  he 
was  in  June,  1547,  appointed  to  the  vacant  places  of  a  lord 
of  session,  director  of  the  chancery,  and  justice-clerk.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  named  by  the 
Queen  Regent  one  of  the  commissioners  between  her  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  soon  joined  the  re- 
formers, and  in  August,  1 560,  he  and  Wishart  of  Pittarrow 
are  mentioned  in  Randolph's  despatch  to  Cecil,  as  the  two 
whom  they  had  resolved  to  join  in  a  mission  to  France 
(Robertson's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  186),  and  on  Mark's  arrival 
m  Scotland,  he  was,  6th  September,  1651,  appomted  one 
of  the  privy  council.  In  December  following  he  was  one  of 
those  named  to  modify  stipends  to  the  reformed  clergy — 
the  mean  allowance  for  whom  roused  the  indignation  of 
Knox.  On  the  23rd  September,  1563,  he  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  the  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  met  the  English 
eomraissioners  at  Dumfries,  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
vention for  redressing  the  mutual  trespasses  on  the  borders. 
(Nicolson's  Border  Laws,  p.  84,  et  seq.) 

Sir  John  appears  to  have  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Huf^h  Kennedy  of  Gir- 
▼an  mains,  a  friend  of  the  Douglas  family:  and  on  the  1st 
May,  1559,  he  had  a  charter  to  himself  and  his  said  spouse 
of  the  lands  of  Waukmill  with  t)>e  Fullers-mill,  and  some 
other  lands  in  the  regality  of  Broughton,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood  near  Edinburgh.  His  younger  brother, 
Patrick,  who  was  made  sheriff  of  Orkney,  also  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Kennedy,  and  on  the  18th  Fe- 
bruary, 1565,  had  a  charter  from  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
of  the  lands  of  Stenhouse  in  that  diocese,  to  himself  and 
Catherine  his  wife,  and  their  children,  whom  failing,  the 
said  Sir  John.  On  the  3 1st  May,  1565,  Sir  John  got  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  usher  of  exchequer — an  office  which 
seems  to  have  remained  in  his  family  till  1796,  when  on 
the  insolvency  of  the  fifth  Lord  Ballenden  it  was  attached, 
and  sold  by  the  creditors.  The  same  year  Sir' John  had  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  justiciar  and  bailie  of  the  baronies  of 
Canongate  and  Broughton,  and  other  lands  belonging  to 
Holyrood  house ;  and  the  next  year  the  oommendator  made 
him  justiciat  and  bailie  of  Calder,  belonging  to  the  same 
abbey. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  to  which  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  gave  rise,  one  was,  that  the  Bellendens  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime ;  and  in  the  despatch  from  Randolph 
and  the  Eari  of  Bedford  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
27th  March,  1566,  it  is  said  'There  were  in  this  companie 
two  that  came  in  with  the  king,  the  one  Andrewe  Car  of 
Fawdonside,  whom  the  Queen  sayth  would  have  stroken  her 
with  a  dagger,  and  one  Patrick  Balentyne,  brother  to  the 
iustice-clerk,  who  also,  her  grace  sayth,  offered  a  da<;  against 
her  belly  with  the  cock  down  f  but  it  is  added,  *  We  have 
been  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the 
raritie,  and  he  assureth  us  to  the  contrarie.*  (Robertson's 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Sir 
John  Bellenden  fled  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  March, 
1566,  on  the  arrival  of  Mary  and  Darnley  with  an  army ;  but 
he  was  soon  restored  to  favour.  He  carried  Mary*s  commands 
to  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  famous  fellow-minister  of  John 
Knox,  to  proclaim  the  banns  between  her  and  Bothwell, 
and  had  long  reasoning  with  the  church  on  the  subject. 
The  marriage  was  solemnised  on  the  15th  May,  1567,  by 
the  above-mentioned  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney — an  act  for 
which  he  had  to  ask  pardon  of  the  church,  before  they  would 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  ministry.  The  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney aiVerwurda  joined  the  association  against  Mary  and 
Bothwell ;  and  in  July  following  he  anointed  and  crowned 
the  infant  James.  Sir  John  Ballenden  joined  the  associa- 
tion likewise.    He  was  also  one  of  the  Regent's  privy 


conneiL  In  1573  he  was  emffioyed  in  framing  tfa«  fmM- 
cation  of  Perth,  whereby  all  the  oueen  s  party,  except  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  Lethington,  ana  thoso  with  them  in  £<hn* 
burgh  castle,  were  brought  to  the  king's  obedience.  The 
same  year  he  was,  it  seems,  employed  in  a  still  more  diifi- 
cult  affair,  namely,  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  behalf  of  Morton,  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  be 
head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  The  discussion 
was  continued  for  twelve  days,  and  then  adjourned.  (Home's 
History  of  the  House  qf  Douglas.) 

Sir  John  died  some  time  before  April,  1 577,  leaving  by  hts 
first  wife  two  sons,  on  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lewis,  he  by  lti« 
latter  will,  dated  in  1567,  laid  an  injunction  to  serve  the  re- 
gent and  the  house  of  Angus,  under  the  king's  majesty's  obe* 
dience,  '  as  I  and  my  forbearis  haf  done,  in  tymes  b^  pa^t, 
befoir  all  the  warld.*  Sir  Lewis  succeeded  bis  Either  In  his 
possessions,  and  in  his  place  of  justice- clerk.  Thomas  Bil- 
lenden  of  Newtyle  got  the  vacant  place  of  lord  of  session  ; 
'  quhilk  place  (says  tlie  king's  letter)  may  not  now  be  u»it 
by  our  said  familiar  clerk,  viz.  Sir  Lewis,  by  reason  of  his 
less  age.*  To  what  term  of  life  this  last  expression  appitt^ 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  chiefly  because  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hailes  has  intervened.  His  lordship  conceives  it  to  be 
twenty- five,  though  that  age  does  not  appear  to  have  bceu 
required  for  the  bench  till  the  act  1592,  c.  134.  In  the 
king's  letter  above  referred  to,  the  lords  of  session  were  en* 
joined  to  allow  Sir  Lewis  to  remain  in  court  during  its  delt-^ 
berations,  '  that  he  may  hear  the  reasoning  of  all  causes 
with  advysement  of  the  processes  and  interloquitors  thereof  :* 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  court  of 
session  always  deliberated  in  secret.  The  practice  indeed 
continued  till  the  Revolution,  when  an  act  was  passed,  re- 
quiring the  judges  to  advise  and  vote  *  with  open  doors  ;* 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  notwithstandmg  the  im- 
portance of  publicity  and  of  the  constant  presence  in  court 
of  a  body  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  lawyers  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  the  practitioners  before  the  court  of 
session  do  generally  continue  to  perambulate  the  *  Outer 
House  *  to  this  day. 

Sir  Lewis's  immediate  younger  brother,  Adam,  was  bred 
to  the  church,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  bad 
another  brother,  Thomas,  said  to  be  of  a  third  marria:;^. 
who  was  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  TtiC 
grandson  of  Sir  Lewis  was  in  June,  1661,  created  I^rd  Bill- 
lenden  of  Broughton ;  and  on  the  deatlrof  the  third  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  the  latter  honour  devolved  on  his  kinsman, 
the  seventh  Lord  Ballenden,  on  whose  death,  the  foIlo\i  tng 
year,  the  barony  of  Bellenden  expired. 

BELLENDEN,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer,  con 
corning  whose  birth  and  education  we  possess  no  certain  m- 
formation  except  that  he  was  of  Scotch  family,  became  known 
as  a  writer  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  stated  that  he  filled  theofilce  of  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Paris  in  1602,  and  that  he  was  enabled 
to  reside  at  that  university  through  the  favour  of  James  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England).  It  is  certain  that  he  residecl  a  loit^ 
time  in  Paris,  and  that  the  various  writings  which  have 
transmitted  his  name  down  to  us  were  published  during  his 
residence  there.  In  1608  he  published  his  '  Ciceronis  rrin- 
ceps,*  &c.,  *  a  singular  work,*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  Bishop  <ii 
Cloyne, '  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero's  writings  de- 
tached remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  rules  of  monarchical  government,  with  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  prince  himself.'  This  treatise,  which  i$ 
called  •  De  Statu  Principis,'  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henr>', 
the  eldest  son  of  his  royal  patron.  In  1612  he  published 
a  work  of  a  similar  character,  which  be  called  *  Ciceronu 
Consul,  Senator,  Senatusquo  Romanus,'  that  is  *  De  Statu 
Rcipublicffi,*  in  which  the  nature  of  the  consular  office, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  are  perspicuou^ly 
treated.  Finding  these  works  deservedly  successful,  he  con> 
ceived,  and  partly  executed,  the  plan  of  a  third  work,  •  Ve 
Statu  prisci  Orbis,*  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  government,  and  philosophy,  from  the  times 
before  the  Flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement 
under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  had  pro> 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  I G 1 5. 
'  when  it  seems,*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  *  to  have  been  suggested 
that  his  three  treatises,  •  De  Statu  Principis,*  *  De  Statu 
Reipublico),*  '  De  Statu  Prisci  Orbis,*  being  on  sul^ecU  %*> 
ueariy  resembling  each  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in 
uniting  them  into  one  work,  by  republi^ing  the  two  former^ 
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Mid  mtillingr  the  whole  ■  Belleniienus  de  Statu.'  With  this 
view  be  recalW  the  few  copies  of  his  Ust  work  that  were 
&brt»[).  and,  after  a  short  delay,  publishef)  the  three  trca- 
tiwa  under  their  new  title  in  1616.  A  copy  of  the  oHginal 
edition  of  the  *De  Statu  prisri  Orbis,"  dated  I6is,  is  in  the 
British  Mueeum.  The  great  work  beine  now  completed, 
Bellenden  looked  forward  (we  still  follow  Dr.  Bennett)  with 
B  pretty  well-grounded  enpectution  of  that  applause  which 
hi*  labour  and  ineenuity  deserved.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  vessel  in  whteti  the  whole  impreBBion  was  embarked  vaa 
overtaken  by  a  storm  before  she  could  reach  the  English 
roast,  and  foundered  with  all  her  cargo.  A  few  copies  only, 
which  Bellenden  had  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  made  presents 
of,  weie  saved ;  and  aenjrdingly  the  work,  from  its  scarcity, 
was  hardly  known  to  even  the  moat  curious  of  book  col- 
lertors.  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
work  in  either  the  'Observationes  Literarira,'  published  at 
Magdeburg  in  17(15,  or  in  the  'Amajnilates  Literariee,' 
publislied  at  Franklbrt  in  1728,  though  both  arc  devoted  to 
a  history  of  scarce  and  learned  books. 

Bellenden,  though  naturally  much  concerned,  was  rot,  it 
seems,  discouraged  at  his  loss;  but  immediately  Eet  about 
arranging  his  materials  in  a  new  forra.  His  studies  had 
made  him  famiharwith  the  works  of  the  great  Latin  writers, 
pDriirularly  Cicero;  and  he  designed  a  work  with  the  title 
'  DeTribus  Luminibus  Roraanorum,"  in  which  he  proposed 
to  eNplain  the  character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder  according 
to  some,  the  younger  according  toother  critics.  The  first 
of  Ihcsu  he  finished,  and  wa^  proceeding  with  the  others 
when  he  died.  The  republication  of  the  three  original 
works  above  named  of 'Bellendenus  de  Statu'  in  1787,  with 
a  preface  remarkable  for  its  Lniinity.  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, as  being  the  vchirle  of  much  fierce  political  invective 
against  the  character  and  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
of  unmeasured  eulogy  of  the  author's  '  Tria  Lumina  An- 
pl')nim  '—Mr.  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fos— from  the 
]ii'n  of  Dr.  Parr,  has  made  Bellenden 's  name  more  familiar 
to  the  Bnglisli  reader  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 
Jn  his  preface,  Parr  affirms  that  Middlelon,  in  his  'Life  of 
Cicei'o,'  borrowcl  largely  fjom  Bellenden,  without  making 

{See  the  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  edited  by  3.  John' 
stone,  M.D.,  vola.  i.  and  lii. ;  aai  The  BiograpMa  Bri- 
tannira-) 

IJT:LLE'R0PH0N  tZooWgy),  a  fosUl  shell,  the  animal 
»f  which  is  unknown,  but  which  pnbably  was  allied  to  that 
of  Arsfnaitta  and  Carinaria.  Deny*  do  Montfort  esta- 
blished the  genus,  hut  he  placed  it  among  the  polvthalam- 
(lus  or  chambered  shells.  De  France  cut  in  half^the  viry 
eperiroen  which  belonged  to  De  Montfort,  and  thus  proved 
that  it  was  unilocular  like  Argonauta;  and  in  truth,  Belle- 
rnphon  is  the  only  fossil  which  heurs  any  resemblance  to 
the  structure  of  that  shell,  though  it  is  much  thicker.  The 
genus  is  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  formation  and 
some  of  the  older  strata.  Bellerophon  hiulctu  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  species. 


[  BaD«iipt«  lidkot.} 
BELLES  LETTRES,  a  vague  term  used  hj  the  French, 
which  has  been  adojjted  by  other  nations,  to  signify  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  ima- 
gination and  taste,  rather  than  of  serious  study  and  reflec- 
tion. Wq  do  not  find  that  the  limits  of  Ibis  description  of 
knowledge  have  been  clearly  defined.  Rhetoric,  poetry, 
history,  philology,  are  generally  understood  to  oome  within 
the  doGnition  of  belles  lettres;  but  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences,  juriaprudenco,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
theology,  the  One  arts,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  ore  coQiii' 
dered  distinct  from  them.  Antiquarian  and  classical  re- 
Bf'archeB  are  not  always  included  among  the  belles  Icttrea : 
the  French  Academy  dei  liucHpiions  et  Belief  Lettres. 
teems  by  its  very  title  to  malLo  a  diatiaction  between  the 
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'  two,  as  the  first  port  of  the  title,  'Inscriptions,'  refers  to  the 
investigation  of  anlient  or  orieotal  inscriptions,  medals,  &c 
Belles  lettres  may  be  said  to  answer  to  the  lilerte  hU' 
manioret  of  the  Latin  language,  and  to  the  English  expret* 
sion  'polite  literature.'      , 

BELLESME,  BELLEME,  or  BELESME,  a  town  in 
Prance,  in  the  department  of  Orue,  formerly  included  in  the 
district  of  Perche.  It  is  near  the  source  of  the  little  rivei 
Meme  (a  tributary  of  (he  Huine,  which  flows  into  the  SartheJ. 
93  miles  W.S.W.  of  Paris,  48°  22'  N.  lat..  0°  31'  E.  long. 
It  disputes  with  Mortague  the  title  to  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  Perche.  It  was  under  counts  of  its  own  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  lastof  ^cse  was  deprived  of  his  domaioa 
by  Henry  1.,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
gave  Bellesme  to  the  Counts  of  Mortagne,  whose  successors 
assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Perche.  In  1328  Belleime 
was  besieged  by  the  array  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  of 
France,  and  taken  in  fifteen  daya,  although  it  was  then  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence which  commands  the  surrounding  country.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  is  the  smell  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  which 
are  some  mineral  springs,  and  also  some  iron  mines.  The 
wood  of  this  forest  is  much  used  lor  cask  staves,  and  fur- 
nishes the  town  with  one  of  its  most  considerable  articles  of 
trade.  Common  linens  and  cottons  are  manufactured.  The 
population  in  1832  was  3264  for  the  town,  or  3413  fhr  the 
whole  commune. 

In  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  the  eailier  nut 
or  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (as  we  gather  from 
the  phrase  used  by  Eipilly  in  1762,  'ilyBquelquesann^es'), 
two  anticnt  inscriptions  were  dug  up,  apparently  the  inscrip- 
tions of  an  anlient  temple  of  \^nu8.  The  first  contained 
simply  the  word  '  Afhrodisiuu;'  the  second  cooaiited  of 
the  words  '  D[is  Infebis  Vkhkbi  Makti  xt  Mxkcdiuo 
Sacrum.'     (Eipillv.  Dicliotmaire  dei  Gaulet,  ^-c) 

BELLEVUE  LfiS  BAINS.    [See  Bourbon  Lawcv.] 

BELLEY,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  ca^tal  (^  the  dis- 
trict of  Bugey,  or  Bugei,  a  subdivision  of  Bourgogne,  or 
Burgundy  [see  BuaRYj,  and  now  the  capital  of  an  anon- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Aix.  It  lies  amidst  Che 
rid^s  of  Jura,  and  not  far  from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhdne, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  baundar7  of  the  French 
and  Sardinian  territories.    It  is  in  4S°  a'  N.  lat.,  and  i°  iV 

According  to  Martiniero,  no  mention  of  this  town  is  known 
to  have  been  made  of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  of  France ;  but  Halte-Brun*  iDeaka  oT 
its  having  been  destroyed  by  Alaric,  a.d.  390,  aad  rebuilt 
A.n.  412.  A  bishop  of  Bclley  (Latin,  BeUcai  was  at  the 
second  council  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century; 
and  tradition  speaks  of  a  bishop,  Audax,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crtb  century.  The  see  is  said  to  have  heoa 
transferred  here  from  Nyon  in  Switzerland.  The  town  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  ite  bishope;  and  Frederick 
Barbaross*,  emperor  ofGermany,  granted  to  the  then  bishop 
all  the  rights  of  regality,  including  that  of  coining  money. 
These  ecclesiastics  obtained  also  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  which 
they  retained  as  long  as  Bugey  was  an  inoorporated  part  of 
the  Cieiman  empire.  Belley,  with  the  district  of  Bugey, 
came  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  dukae  of  Savoy, 
but  in  the  year  IGUl  they  were  oeded  to  France  by  the  Duke 
Charles  EmanueL  Tbe  town  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
wholly  or  in  part  in  138£,  and  rebuilt  by  AmadeuB  VIII., 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Belley  possessed  a  cathedral  and  a 
parish  church,  an  abbey  for  Cistertian  nuns,  convents  fhr 
Cordeliers  and  Capuobios,  and  nunneries  of  Ursulines  and 
Visitandines,  besidei  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  end 
en  hospital.  The  cathedral  is  well  builL  The  principal 
manufacture  carried  on  is  of  calico  and  muslin,  which  is  sent 
to  Lyons  and  Avignon.  {Dietionncare  l/ntoertel  de  la 
Frojice,  Paris,  1804.)  Population,  in  1832, 3S5I)  for  the  town, 
and  42Se  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  aiTondissement  of  Belley  is  bounded  on  the  west  hy 
tbe  Am,  and  on  the  eaat  and  south  by  the  RhQne.  It  con- 
tains S40  square  miles,  or  345,600  acres,  and  is  subdivided 
into  9  cantons,  and  11 8  communes.  The  population  in  1832 
was  79,744.  The  country  round  Belley  is  fertile,  ^nd  the 
situation  of  the  toirn  agreeable.  Tbe  river  Foran,  or  Furand, 
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a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhfine,  flows  a  short  distance  vest  of 
the  town. 

The  bishopric  formerly  extended  into  Savoy.  At  present 
it  includes  the  department  of  Ain.  Population  in  1832, 
346,030.  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Besan  con • 

BELLrNI,  JACX3PO,  was  bom  in  Venice.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  oil  painting,  and  his 
works  have  considerable  merit,  considering  the  K^e  in 
which  they  were  executed.  He  adorned  the  public  edifices 
of  Venice  with  a  ^reat  number  of  pictures,  the  principal  of 
which  were  a  seneH  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  He  was  distin- 
guiiihed  in  portrait-painting,  and  among  many  other  eminent 
persons  who  sate  to  him  were  ^usignano.  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Doee  Cornaro.    This  artist  died  in  1470. 

BELLINI,  GENTILE,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  bom  at  Venice  in  1421.  He  studied  under 
his  father,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  his  assistant,  but 
subsequently  gained  such  reputation  by  his  original  works 
that  ho  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Giiivanni,  to  decorate  the  great  council-chamber  of  the 
Venetian  senate-house.  His  other  principal  works  are  the 
Histories  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark,  at  tho  college  of  that  snint :  this 
latter  work  vies  in  colouring  and  ellect  with  the  pictures  of 
Paris  Bordone,  which  hang  near  it.  a  proof  that  Bellini  had 
made  immense  improvement  on  his  original  style ;  in  other 
respects,  the  picture  is  marked  by  the  barbarity  of  early 
art ;  the  figures,  which  are  numerous,  are  introduced  with- 
out discrimination,  the  maimed,  halt,  and  deformed,  being 
among  them,  all  painted  with  rigid  regard  to  nature,  but 
exhibiting  ridiculous  anachronisms,  their  costume  being 
that  of  Turks  or  Venetians.  His  Presentation  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  the  Palazzo  Barberigo,  is  a 
highly-esteemed  performance.  Some  of  Bellini's  pictuies 
were  taken  by  commercial  speculators  to  Constantinople, 
where,  having  been  seen  by  the  sultan,  Mohammed  Jl., 
tliat  monarch  sent  an  invitation  to  the  artist  to  make  a  visit 
to  his  court.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  Bellini ;  he 
was  courteously  received  by  the  sultan,  who  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  various  his- 
torical works.  Among  the  rest  was  the  subject  of  the  De- 
collation of  St.  John :  this  picture  being  completed  was 
greatly  admired  by  Mohammed,  who  pointed  out,  never- 
theless, some  inaccuracy  in  the  marking  of  the  dissevered 
neck :  and  in  order  to  prove  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  he 
ordered  the  bead  of  a  slave  to  be  struck  off  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  artist  From  tliis  moment  Bellini  never 
ei\joyed  an  hour's  tranquillity  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Venice.  Mohammed  dismissed  him  with  many 
marks  of  favour,  placing  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
giving  him  letters  to  the  Venetian  senate  expressive  of  his 
satisfaction.  During  his  residence  in  Constantinople  he 
struck  a  medallion  of  the  sultan.  He  was  engaged  in 
various  public  works  after  his  return  to  Venice,  for  which 
he  was  requited  by  the  republic  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  life,  and  the  order  of  St.  Mark.  He  died  in  1501  aged 
eightv.  ' 

BELLINI,  GIOVANNI,  the  son  of  Jacopo,  and  the 
brother  of  Gentile  Bellini,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1422.  He 
was  the  best  artist  of  his  family,  and  contributed,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  painter  of  his  time  to  emancipate  art  from 
the  dry  Gothic  manner  of  his  predecessors.  His  first  public 
works  were  those  in  tho  Venetian  senate-house,  in  the 
decoration  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Gentile.  It  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  invi- 
tation of  Mohammed  II.  was  sent  to  Giovanni,  but  tliat  the 
senate  induced  Gentile  to  go  in  his  stead,  being  unwdling 
ti  lose  the  services  of  their  most  distinguished  artist. 
Giovanni  ornamented  the  public  edifices  and  churches  of 
Venice  and  other  cities  of  luly  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  paintings,  and  continued  his  labours  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Among  his  most  distinguished  works  are  altar-pieces 
in  tho  Sacristy  of  the  Conventuali  and  at  San  Zaccaria  at 
Venice ;  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  in  that 
city  is  a  picture  of  the  Infant  Jesus  slumbering  in  tho  lap 
of  the  Madonna  and  attended  by  angels,  a  work  conspicuous 

,1  *!.*  ^Tf *^®*  beauty,  and  expression.    To  these  may  be 

,   V  *^^"  *^  ^^^  cathedral  of  Bergamo,  a  Baptism  of 

our  Lord  at  Sanu  Corona,  at  Vicenza,  and  Christ  and  the 

Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  in  the  Schiarra  Palace  at 

In  all  these  works  the  elements  of  a  finer  style  are 


more  visible  tlian  had  been  praoUsed  eitber  bjr  Peruftino* 
Ghirlandaio,  or  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaiies.  Bel- 
lini introduced  a  more  ample  style  of  drapery*  be  gene- 
ralized his  colour,  and  gave  breadth  to  his  maaiea ;  and 
although  he  fell  short  of  the  excellenoe  which  was  soon 
after  attained  by  Giorgione  and  Titian,  heolaima  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  first  hints  of  that  admirable 'atvle  which 
was  perfected  by  ihose  great  masters.  Some  of  nis  nnall 
pictures  are  in  England  ;  but  it  is  only  by  hit  large  works 
in  Italy  that  an  adequate  idea  of  his  powers  can  be  formed. 
Ho  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1512.  (Vanri;  Lansi; 
Rodolfi;  De  Piles.) 

BELLI'NI,  LAURENTIO,  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1643.  After  receiving 
in  his  native  place  the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  he 
proceeded  to  Pisa,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  II.  gmnted  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
study  the  sciences.  At  this  time  the  doctrines  adopted  in 
order  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  human  body  were  de- 
rived from  the  sect  of  mathematical  physicians,  who  ascnbod 
them  to  mechanical  principles.  The  leader  of  this  sect  «a« 
Burelli,  then  professor  of  mechanics  and  anatomy  at  Pisa. 
Under  him,  and  also  under  Alexander  Marchetti,  profe&^or 
of  mathematics,  Bellini  studied,  and  imbibed  their  opinions. 
He  made  such  rupiil  progress,  that,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  P>s3. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy,  and 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  the  grand 
duke  at  his  lectures.  He  continued  to  teach  anatomy  and  tu 
practise  medicine  at  Pisa,  with  great  success,  for  thirty  years 
when  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  and  made  chief  ph\sic.an 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  III.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Lancisi.  physician  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  he  was  nominated 
senior  consulting  physician  to  that  pontiflT.  Hb  reputatiun 
was  also  extended  to  foreign  countries  both  by  bis  writint;« 
and  pupils,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  «a« 
Dr.  Archibald  Pitcairn,  successively  professor  at  hD\<]cn^ 
and  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  and  maintained  the  div* 
trines  of  his  master  in  these  celebrated  schools,  where  thet 
held  sway  for  a  considerable  time.  Bellini  died  on  the  Stii 
of  January,  1704. 

Borelli  and  his  pupil  Bellini  having  likened  the  body  to  a 
collection  of  tubes,  forming  an  hydraulic  machine,  cak- di- 
lated the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  oihci* 
fluids  through  them,  making  allowance  for  the  dtmtniaheil 
velocity  of  their  course  arising  from  the  friction  along  the 
sides  of  the  ves.sels,  the  angles  at  which  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  were  given  off  from  the  main  trunk,  the  curves 
which  were  formed  by  the  vessel,  and  the  diminished 
calibre  of  these  as  they  proceeded  to  their  teimtnatittDi. 
The  moving  or  propelling  force  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
solely  mechanical,  but  arose  from  a  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  by  which  certain  animal  or  vital  spirits  were  disen- 
gaged, which  forced  the  blood  along  the  channels  of  the 
blood-vessels.  So  far,  therefore,  a  unanimity  of  views  ex 
isted  between  the  chemical  and  mathematical  sect  of  phv 
sicians.  To  give  an  example  of  BelUni's  opinions,  we  mav 
select  his  explanation  of  the  alternate  contnctions  and 
dilations  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart :  aceord 
ing  to  him,  when  the  blood  fills  the  ventricles,  it  oompres^e^ 
the  ner^*es  of  the  .auricles,  and  so  prevents  the  influenoe  of 
the  vital  spirits,  and  causes  the  auricles  to  be  distended. 

His  theory  of  respiration  was  of  a  similar  kind.  In  his 
estimation,  the  sole  object  of  respiration  was  to  push  the 
blood  into  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessels  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  force.  His  views  respecting  secretion  and  inttam 
mation  are  more  important,  as  they  had  much  influence 
upon  practice,  both  during  his  own  life  and  for  neariy  a 
century  afcerwards.  The  doublings  and  windings  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  glands  was  the  chief  cause,  in  hia  view  of 
the  subject,  of  the  different  secretions,  and  an  accumulatioo 
or  prolonged  stay  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  was  the  cause 
of  inflammations  and  fevers.  These  opinions  formed  the 
basis  of  the  doctrines  of  obstruction  and  ^/or,  which  heiti^ 
adopted  by  Boerhaave  in  his  eclectic  system  of  medicine, 
were  extended  by  him  and  his  pupils  to  most  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe.  Their  importance  has  greatly  decLiied 
since  the  writings  of  Haller  and  John  Hunter. 

The  writings  of  Bellini  are  now  little  read.  The  be«t  is 
the  treatise  Gustus  Or^anum  nomtsime  deprthensu^n, 
Bononim,  1665,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  papillse  of  tiit* 
tongue  to  be  the  essential  or^n  of  taste.  The  next  mo^t 
important  is  entitled  De  Unnit,  Puliibus,  Mittione  mh* 
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guinU,  J\fMbui^  &c..  Bononue,  1683.  HU  works  hare 
been  coUected  and  published  in  two  volumes,  4 to..  Opera 
Omnia^  Venetiis,  1708,  end  reprinted  1732. 

Bellini  possessed  a  taste  for  musio  and  poetry,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  called  Bucehereide,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  deadi  at  Florence  in  1 729. 

<See  Sprengel,  LHiHoire  de  la  Medicine ;  Haller,  Bi' 
bliotheca  Medieiiue  Praetiue,  vol.  iii.  p.  124 ;  F^roni  FiUe 
hiUorunu  vol.  iv.) 

BELLINZO'N  A,  one  of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canton 
Tieino  in  Italian  Switzerland:  Lugano  and  Locarno  are 
the  other  two,  which  are  by  turns  the  seat  of  the  cantonal 

government.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  both 
anks  of  the  Ticioo,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Lq^o  Maggiore,  and  on  the  road  from  Switzerland  to  Milan 
by  the  St  Gothard.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  at  Bellin- 
zons,  and  the  town,  with  its  three  castles,  completely  shuts 
up  the  pass.  Another  road  branches  off  three  miles  north 
of  Bellinzona,  eastwards,  and  along  the  Val  Misocco  into 
the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  and  over  Moont  Bemardia  to 
Coire  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  road  puts 
eastern  Switzeiiand  and  central  Germany  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Sardinian  states  which  border  the  western 
bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  thus  the  Austrian  territories 
are  avoided ;  ipods  from  the  port  of  Genoa  are  sent  into 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  while  German  manu&ctures  are 
sent  down  to  Turin  or  Genoa.  This  usefhl  road  has  been 
construoted  since  the  last  peace  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Grisons,  the  Canton  Tieino,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The 
following  inscription  is  placed  on  Mount  Bemardin:  'Jam 
via  patet  hostibus  et  amids;  eavete  Rhsetil  Simplicitas 
morum  et  nnio  servabunt  avitam  libertatem.'  The  traveller 
who  desoends  either  the  St.  Gothard  or  the  Bernudin  finds 
at  Bellinsona  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  Italy :  the 
vine,  the  laurel,  the  mulberry  and  flg  trees  thrive  there,  and 
even  the  orange  and  lemon  are  trained  against  the  walls. 
The  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  witn  Isrge  chestnut 
trees.  Chestnuts  and  the  poUntOj  or  pudding  made  qf  the 
flour  of  Indian  com,  constitute  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Northern  Italy,  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry.  The 
people  of  Canton  Tieino  are  Catholics.  [See  TicxNo.]  The 
population  of  Belhnzona  is  about  1300.  (Carta,  Manuale 
di  Geografla,  Milan,  1826.)  Bellinzona  is  seventy-five  miles 
S.S.E.  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Gothard,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Lugano,  and  thirty  miles  from  Como,  the  first 
town  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  road  to  Milan. 
(Kasthofer,  Voyage  dans  les  peHU  Cantom  et  dans  lee 
Afpes  Rhetiennes ;  Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suiese,  en  Lombardie, 
el  en  Piemont ;  EbeVs  Manual.) 

BELLMANN,  CHARLBS  MICHEL,  a  Swedish  poet, 
who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fkme  of  originality  above  all 
his  Swedish  oon temporaries,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in 
1741,  and  died  in  1796.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  and  after  he  had  left  it  was  enabled  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  poetry  and 
literature  by  the  liberality  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  appointed 
him  to  a  nominal  office,  with  a  competent  income,  and  the 
title  of  secretary  of  the  court  The  king  had  already  fa- 
vourably notioed  Bellmann's  earliest  productions,  which  were 
a  metrical  translation  from  the  German  of  Schweidnitz*s 
'  Evangelical  Dving  Thoughts*  (*  Evangelische  Todesge- 
danken '),  published  when  he  was  only  sixteen ;  and  a  poem 
entitled  *  Zion  s  Hbgtid*  (the  *  Festival  of  Zion  );  to  which 
some  years  afterwaras  were  added :  *  Bachi  Tempel  *  (the 

*  Temple  of  Bacchus ),  the  most  important  of  his  poems; 
Friedmann's  'Epistler  og  Songer;*  and  a  Swedish  transla- 
tion from  the  Grerman  Si  Grellert's  '  Fables.*  His  posthu- 
mous works,  '  Skaldestykken'  (*  Poems'),  and  Friedmann's 

*  Handskrifter*  (Friedmann's  *  Manuscripts  *),  were  pub- 
lished; the  first  at  Stockholm,  2  volumes,  1812,  and  the 
second  at  Upsala,  1813.  Bellroann's  poetical  pictures  gene- 
rail  y  represent  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in  Sweden ;  but  they 
are  so  chaste,  so  true,  so  full  of  imaginatk>n,  and  their 
colours  are  so  lively,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  scenes  of 
vulgarity  to  which  he  is  introduced,  and  finds  himself  sud- 
denly transported  ftom  low  tap-rooms  to  cheerful  habita- 
tions of  joy  and  song.  To  enter,  however,  fViUy  into  the 
spirit  of  Bellmann's  lyrical  productions,  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  read  them,  but  also  to  hear  them  sung  to  the  tunes 
which  were  composed  expressly  for  them.  Bellmann  had 
a  heart  open  to  firiendship,  he  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and  bore  a  good  moral  character.  (See  Bnoh  and  Gruber's 
Ene^chpadia.) 


BELLO^A,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  Romans, 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  Enyo  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  much  oonfusion  has  arisen  in  the  study  of  antient  my- 
thology from  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  deities  as  convertible  with  one  another. 
Where  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  there  are  often 
still  more  of  dissimilarity,  especially  as  regards  those  deities 
which  were  the  objects  of  religious  honour  among  the  Ro> 
mans  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  forms  of 
worship.  The  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  for  example,  is  far  from 
identioil  with  the  Kionos  of  the  Greeks ;  Minerva,  again, 
diflbrs  much  from  P&llas,  and  Diana  from  Artemis.  The 
greater  part  of  the  deities  strictly  belonging  to  the  Romans 
have  names  which  have  grown  out  of  the  language  itself. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Greek  deities.  Thus  Bellona 
is  properly  a  feminine  adjective,  which  with  the  noun  dea 
signifies  the  goddess  of  war  (from  bello,  war) ;  so  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruit  (porno);  Portunus,  or  Portumnus, 
die  god  of  harbours  (por^tf) ;  Vertumnus,  of  change  (versu, 
antiently  vertu) ;  Silvanus,  of  woods  {silva) ;  Luna,  or 
Lucina,  the  goddess  of  light  {lue,  and  perhaps  luci) ;  For- 
tuna,  the  goddess  of  chance  {fort,  or  more  probably  from 
an  obsolete  noun/ir/fi) ;  Dianus,  afterwards  Janus,  the  god 
of  light,  until  the  Greek  Apollo  usurped  this  character ; 
Diana,  or  Jana  (a  name  actually  used),  the  goddess  of  light 
or  moon  {die,  day).  On  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  are 
formed  the  names  of  Vulcanus  (compare  Julgeo,  ^Xiyw, 
shine,  blaze),  Neptunus  (compare  vtima,  wash,  and  nympha, 
a  goddess  of  water),  Satumus  (compare  scUur,  full),  Ficum- 
nus,  Pilumnus,  Faunus ;  and  we  might  perhaps  look  upon 
Auctumnus  (from  auctu,  increase)  as  a  oeity. 

Another  principle  which  pervades  the  Roman  mythology 
is  the  division  of  each  object  of  fear  or  desire  between  deities 
of  either  sex.  (Niebuhr,  Roman  Hist.)  We  have  already 
seen  Dianus  and  Diana.  Besides  these,  there  occur  Satumus^ 
the  god  of  plenty ;  Ops,  the  goddess  of  plenty ;  Vulcanus 
and  Vesta,  the  god  and  goddess  of  fire ;  Tellumo  and  Tellus, 
of  earth ;  Neptunus  and  Nympha  (Nimfk  would  be  a  more 
correct  Latin  form),  of  water ;  Jupiter,  or  rether  Jove,  and 
Juno,  of  air.  In  the  same  way  they  bad  Mavors  (or  Gra- 
divus),  together  with  Bellona,  to  preside  over  war. 

The  temple  of  Bellona  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny 
(xxxv.  3),  in  the  year  259  of  Rome,  by  App.  Claudius,  the 
colleague  of  P.  Servilius  Prisons.  Livy,  nowever  (x.  19), 
refers  the  foundation  to  App.  Claudius  Ciecus,  the  colleague 
of  L.  Volumnius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  456 ;  and  the  latter 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (389.  4).  Both 
accounts  will  be  substantially  true,  if  the  latter  only  rebuilt 
the  temple.  When  any  Roman  family  had  once  connected 
its  name  with  a  public  work,  those  who  afterwards  bore  the 
name  had  a  pride  in  keeping  up  the  connexion.  The  temple 
was  situatea  in  the  ninth  region,  between  the  Carmental 
Gate  and  the  Flaminian  Cireus,  and  consequently  without 
the  walls  of  Servius.  It  was  on  this  account  the  place 
usually  selected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  consuls  for  the 
reception  of  embassies  from  hostile  powers,  and  also  of  their 
own  generals,  especially  when  these  came  to  claim  a  tri- 
umph; for  the  imperium,  or  supreme  military  authority, 
was  at  once  annulled  by  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  with 
it  all  claim  to  a  triumph.  Near  the  temple  was  a  column, 
over  which  a  spear  was  hurled  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
any  foreign  state.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  201.)  This  rite  was 
introduce  to  supply  the  place  of  another.  According  to 
the  original  ceremony,  a  herald,  or  fecial,  proceeded  to  the 
frontiers,  and  hurled  a  spear  of  defiance  into  the  hostile 
territory ;  but  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended, 
this  became  impracticable. 

The  goddess  was  usually  represented  as  wearing  a  hel- 
met, and  bearing  a  shield  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  fire- 
brand, a  spear,  or  a  lash.  Sometimes  she  was  blowing  a 
trumpet,  or  uttering  a  war-cry  and  rushing  to  the  combat 
Her  image  is  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Bruttii,  or  BrettiL 
(Montfaucon,  Ant,  Ex,  i.  126.) 

The  wildest  extravagance  marked  her  worship.  Her 
priests  (Bellonarii),  like  those  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  af- 
fected insanity  (Juvenal,  iv.  1 23),  whirling  their  heads  round 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  shrieking  out  words  of  pretended 
prophecy.  On  the  24th  of  Marrh,  which  was  appropriately 
called  the  day  of  blood,  thev  exhibited  their  zeal  by  making 
incisions  in  their  arms,  anci  sprinkling  all  around  with  their 
blood.  The  more  prudent  among  her  followers,  however* 
contrived  to  produce  the  appearance  of  wounds  without  any 
self-torture,  a  laxity  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  cor- 
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reeled  by  a  special  precept  that  the  devotees  of  the  goddess 
should  make  bond  fide  incisions ;  but,  besidefi  the  priests 
officially  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess,  there  were 
volunteers  who,  impostors  or  enthusiasts,  frequented  her 
temple  and  exhibited  the  same  symptoms  of  phrenzy.  Such 
scenes  indeed  were  to  be  seen  in  the  temples  of  other  deities, 
but  more  particularly  in  that  of  Bellona.  The  wretched 
creatures  were  called /ana^ta  (ft-om/ano,  a  temple),  which, 
though  a  term  of  reproach  or  compassion  among  the  edu- 
cated, was  a  title  of  honour  in  their  own  estimation,  and 
proudly  engraved  on  public  monuments.  See  an  inscrip- 
tion given  by  Gruter,  313,  1,  *To  Q.  Caecilius  Apollinaris, 
fanatic  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,'  and  another  in  312,  7. 

The  worship  of  Hellona  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  goddess 
Ma,  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Comana;  and  hence  the  Roman 
writers  often  use  the  title  of  Bellona  when  speaking  of  the 
Cappadocian  goddess.  Strabo  in  the  same  way  calls  her  £nyo. 

The  earliest  orthography  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  god- 
dess was  Duellona,  at^reeing  with  duellum,  the  older  rorm 
of  bfUum.  [Sec  article  B,  for  tho  interchange  otdu  before 
a  vowel  with  b.] 

BELLOWS.  This  term  is  applied  not  only  to  the  com- 
mon instrument  in  use,  but  to  any  machine  which  serves  to 
force  a  current  of  air  against  a  Arc.  The  principle  of  all 
these  different  adaptations  of  parts  is  the  same,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  forcing-pump.  By  one  motion  a  vacuum 
would  be  made,  if  it  were  not  for  a  valve  which  opens  to- 
wards the  incipient  vacuum,  and  admits  the  air :  by  a  con- 
tmry  motion  the  air  just  admitted  is  expelled,  not  by  the 
valve  which  is  now  closed,  but  by  any  other  orifice. 

When  a  furnace  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  perpetual  blast 
of  air,  it  may  have  two  separate  bellows,  worked  by  Che 
same  madiinery,  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  discharging  air 
while  the  other  is  receiving  a  new  supply.  The  incon- 
venience of  this  construction  is,  that  the  blast,  though  per- 
petual, is  not  of  uniform  strenf^th.  The  blast-furnaces  of 
Kferthyr,  in  Wales,  are  worked  by  one  huge  air-pump, 
which  condenses  the  air  in  spherical  reservoirs,  out  of  which 
the  blast-pipes  lead  to  the  furnaces.  In  cases  where  a 
uniform  and  gentle  blast  is  required,  as  in  the  organ,  the 
air  is  condensed  into  a  reservoir  called  the  wind-chest,  which 
supplies  the  pipes.  [See  Org  am.]  A  patent  has  lately  been 
obtained  for  a  construction  by  which  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
form blast  is  produced,  and  instruments  for  aomestic  use  are 
manufactured.  It  consists  in  a  vancd  wheel,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  communicating  with  a  tube,  the  vessel 
and  tube  being,  in  their  longitudinal  section,  in  form  like 
that  of  a  retort.  A  supply  of  air  is  obtained  by  boles  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  on  turning  the  vane  by  an  exterior 
apparatus,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  tube,  and  the  blast 
thus  created  is  permanently  supplied  by  the  lateral  hdes. 
These  instruments  are  very  cheap,  and  more  effective  than 
tho  bellows  in  common  use. 

Tho  oldest  representation  of  bellows  is  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings  copied  in  the  work  of  RoselUni,  now  (18J5)  in 
courec  of  publication.  (See  M.  O.  PI.  L.)  There  are  two 
pair  of  bellows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  long  tubes  of  wood  or  cane,  terminating  in 
pointed  metal  snouts.  A  string  is  attached  to  each  bellows, 
and  tlio  blower  takes  one  string  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
01  her  in  his  left.  He  presses  with  one  foot  on  the  bellows 
that  is  filled  with  air,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  other 
foot  from  that  which  is  just  exhausted,  and  also  pulling  up- 
wards with  the  string  that  is  attached  to  it 

BELLU'NO,  a  U)wn  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
d»rTi,  and  tho  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Austrian  Italy, 
being  divided  from  Carinthia  by  the  Noric  Alps.  In  the 
lime  of  the  Venetian  republic^  the  district  called  *  il  Bellu- 
ncse '  was  circumscribed  within  narrower  Umits  than  the 
present  province  of  Bellimo,  which  includes  the  territories 
of  Feltre  and  Cadoro.  The  province  of  Belluno  is  bounded 
by  the  Tyrol  on  the  west,  Friuli  on  tho  east,  Carinthia  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Treviso  on  the  south.  It  is 
waiorod  in  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Piave.  The 
population  of  the  province  amounts  to  122,000.  (Serristori, 
Sii.£{f(io  Staiistico  deif  liaiia.)  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  afl'ords  good  pastures.  Cattle,  and  the  produce 
of  the  dairy,  timber,  which  is  cut  from  the  mountain  forests 
and  Uoated  down  the  Piave  to  Venice ;  and  copper  from  the 
mines  of  Agordo,  constitute  the  chief  we^th  of  the  country. 
^*  e  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  oa  the  k>wer  hills 


about  the  valley  of  the  Piave.    The  country  abounds  vi'h 
game.     An  account  of  the  copper-mines  of  Agordo,  and  t  ^ 
works  connected  with  them,  has  been  published  by  Corni.vLi 
degli  Al|;arotti  (Dei^o  Stabilimento  delie  Miniere  e  reiaf*"^ 
Fabbriche  del  Distreito  d Agordo,  SvoiVenezia,  1823).  T.  r 
towns  of  the  province  are  Belluno,  Feltre,  and  Cadore.  T'.c 
town  of  Belluno  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  the  right  or  we^t^r-. 
bank  of  the  Piave,  in  46^  10'  N.  lat.,  and  \r  SO'  E.  Ion,; , 
and  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Padua.    It  is  a  bishop's  see.  ai.ii 
is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor  of  the  pTovin*-*?. 
Its  population  is  about  8000.    The  cathedral  was  built  att*  r 
Palladio'a  design.    The  palace  of  the  government  is  a  hair:- 
some  structure  y  and  the  town  is  adorned  with   sexcr^I 
marble  fountains.     It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  an  *  Insist  ut  > 
d'Educazione,'  or  higher  school  for  the  education  of  femaliN 
besides  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  both  se\e«. 
Perrin   Victor,  one  of  Napoleon's   generals.  Marshal   uf 
France,  and  EKike  of  Belluno,  took  his  title  from  this  pl::cv. 

BELON,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  hi<^N  r^ 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  was  bom  at  a  hamlet  in  a  pari>h  ot* 
the  French  province  of  Maine,  somewhere  about  the  >c.«r 
1518.  Deservedly  great  as  is  tlie  fame  which  be  acqui'^e*!, 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  concerning  hia  family,  wh^  h 
is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  of  note.  Medif  i-.e 
and  botany  were  his  studies  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  \\w. 
and  the  bishops  of  Mans  and  of  Clermont,  and  afterwar<i> 
the  cardinals  of  Toumon  and  of  Lorraine,  were  his  palnns. 
To  their  fostering  care  he  owed  his  education,  the  meank  *{ 
travelling,  and  the  opportunities  of  publishing  the  obscr^a- 
tions  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  make. 

He  visited  Germany,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Greece,  £^\k* 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared  in  Paris,  at  or 
three  years  of  absence,  in  1550,  with  a  fine  and  extent i^e 
collection,  which  he  arranged :  he  then  proceeded  to  pubb^h 
his  works. 

In  1557  he  traversed  Italy,  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Au- 
vergne.  In  1564,  when  he  was  about  forty-five  years  u  I, 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  career  by  the  arra 
of  an  assassin,  as  he  was  returning  to  Paris.  The  Boia  (le 
Boulogne  was  the  scene  of  this  murder. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  description  to 
give  A  catak>gue  of  hisvarioui  and  excellent  publicatior.s. 
The  sciences  of  botany,  £oology,  geography,  and  antiquH> . 
were  all  enriched  by  his  labours. 

Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  reflected  honour  r  n 
themselves  by  the  esteem  which  they  showed  for  this  c%^U  - 
brated  man,  who  was  far  in  advance  ctf  the  age  in  wh.i  .i 
he  lived.    [See  Birds.] 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  countrv  of  the  BeloocV»  ^ 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  ri\tr 
Indus  nearly  to  the  straits  of  Ormuz,  beginning  on  the  e^-t 
with  Cape  Monze  or  Ras  Mooaree,  and  terminatint;  u.^ 
Cape  J  ask  on  the  west  In  tlie  interior  it  extends  lart;..T 
east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  boundaries  are  57 


t» 


and  69^  10'  E.  long.,  and  24^  .^O'  and  30''40'  N.  lat.  U< 
average  length  may  be  600  and  breadth  300  miles,  wl.i.  n 
will  give  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  British  island  and  one-half  more. 

This  country  was  formerly  considered  asoonstitutinc  part 
of  Persia  and  afterwards  as  belonging  to  Afghanistan ;  m.t 
it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  its  dependence  cm  Caur  u) 
is  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  now  considered  as  a  separ.»:e 
country. 

The  countries  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  lying  on  l>  \\\ 
sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  are  under  the<i» 
minion  of  a  Beloochee  family,  and  on  that  account  oiu  n 
included  in  Beloochistan ;  but  we  shall  treat  of  these  dis- 
tricts in  the  article  Sindb. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  are  occupied  by  exteiv 
si%'e  deserts,  which  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  upwards  «t 
GOO  miles,  and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  :>«  v. 
These  deserts  are  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  bonIt>r  .  i 
mountain-tracts.  Beloochistan  forms  the  moat  srvutix-  .i 
part  of  this  border,  and  separates  the  deserts  from  the  Imii  .:i 
Ocean.  A  considerable  part  of  tho  deserts  is  included  ia 
its  boundary,  and  is  calleu  the  desert  of  Beloochiatan. 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  :'« 
north-eastern  corner,  where  an  elevated  mountain- r^^r.  u 
joins  the  numerous  ranges  inhabited  bv  the  Cawkers.  a 
savage  nation  subject  to  Afghanistan.  I'his  mountain -r> 
gion,  extending  southwanl  and  terminating  in  a  >inj.v 
range  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  divides  Be\<>< 
chistan  from  Sinde;  but  a  considerable  traot»  lying  on  ti.8 
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to  Ras  Kutcherie,  where  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  of  Sonmeany.  On  this  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  called 
Hinglatz,  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Hing- 
latz  Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  range,  one  at 
the  temple,  called  the  Hinglatz  Pass,  and  the  other  farther 
to  the  north  near  Bela,  called  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  like- 
wise traverse  the  Hala  Mountains,  one  not  far  from  the 
coast  leads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north 
to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  pass  to  the  upland,  which  is 
called  Kohun  Wat,  or  '  the  mountain  road.* 

The  whole  coast  of  this  province  lies  on  the  bay  of  Son- 
meany,  which  is  formed  on  the  east  by  Ras  Mooaree  and 
Chilney  Island,  the  Bibacta  of  Nearchus,  and  on  the  west 
bv  Cape  Arubah,  or  Oremaryah  in  Mukran.  It  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  and 
contains  a  good  port,  named  by  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  bay  receives  the  river  Poorally,  the  Arabis  of  Near- 
chus, which  rises  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base 
of  the  Jhalawan  Mountains,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the 
south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the  plain  and  reaches 
the  sea  about  two  miles  S.W.  of  the  village  of  Sonmeany. 
At  Lyaree,  twenty  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sonmeanv,  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and 
unfordable.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  only 
two  fathoms  of  water  on  it  at  low  water,  but  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms 
deep.  Bela,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Poorally,  has 
2000  houses,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  sugar-cane  is  much 
cultivated.    Lyaree  has  between  1600  and  1800  houses. 

The  countries  which  we  have  described  are  under  the 
immediate  or  mediate  sway  of  the  khan  of  Kelat,  and  pay 
him  obedience.  In  the  remainder  of  Beloochistan  his  au- 
thority is  only  nominal. 

The  province  of  Meckran,  or  Mukran,  called  Gedrosia  by 
the  antient  geographers,  extends  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Lus  and  J^aJawan,  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  It  is 
divided  from  this  desert  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Wushutee,  or  Much  Mountains,  which  run  E.  and  W.,  and 
on  the  east  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan, 
on  the  west  decline  to  the  N.W.  and  join  the  mountain- 
region  of  Kohistan.  Another  range  of  mountains  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Wushutee  Mountains,  at  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being  on  the  east 
connected  with  the  Hmglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with  the 
mountain-region  ealled  Bushkurd.  None  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  attain  any  great  height.  The  southern  range  di- 
vides Mukran  into  two  parts,  the  upland  and  coast,  but  both 
are  very  little  known. 

The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  succession 
of  plains,  divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or 
mountains,  which,  commonly  running  N.  and  S.,  connect  the 
two  mountain-ranges  which  form  its  ooundary.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  generally  consists  of  bare  rock,  and  large  tracts, 
according  to  Arrian,  are  covered  by  sand.  {Anab.  Alex,  vi. 
24,  &a)  It  is  observed,  that  whenever  these  plains  exceed  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  width,  they  are  found  to  bo  little  better 
than  complete  deserts,  except  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
hills  which  bound  them,  where  they  are  cultivated.  Most  of 
these  plains,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in  all  of  them  the 
date-palm  grows,  and  produces  such  excellent  fruit,  that 
Mukran  is  noted  for  it.  The  best  are  those  of  the  valley  of 
Pumgoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 

The  sea-coast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  very  little  ele- 
vated above  high  water-mark,  which  contain  many  salt- 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains. 
They  frequently  show  no  trace  of  vegetation:  Nearchus 
says  (Indike,  chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplied 
by  the  natives  to  the  ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste 
from  being  fed  on  fish,  there  being  no  grass  in  the  country. 
The  wretched  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  general  name  of  Ichthyophagi, 
or  Fish-caters,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap.  29). 

The  climate  of  Mukran  and  of  Lus  approaches  to  that  of 
the  intertropical  countries :  both  provinces  have  four  sea- 
sons, two  wet,  one  hot  and  one  cold.  The  first  wet  season 
begins  in  February  or  March,  and  lasts  only  two  or  three 
weeks ;  the  wind  blows  from  N.W.  The  second  wet  season 
comes  on  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  continues 
through  June,  July,  and  August    These  wet  seasons  are 


particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  ehanzf 
many  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  The  hot  season  bef^ius 
after  the  rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  ibose 
months  excepted  in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blow^. 
The  heat  is  sometimes  so  excessive,  as  to  prevent  even  the 
natives  from  venturing  abroad  during  the  days  called  the 
Khoorma  Puz.  or  'date  ripening,*  which  takes  place  m 
August.  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  to  Febniar%\ 
but  even  then  Uie  air  is  warmer  than  at  any  time  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan.  During  the  hot 
season  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the  sea  inland,  and 
though  they  are  seldom  known  to  be  fatal  to  animal  life, 
they  destroy  vegetation. 

No  part  of  Beloochistan  suffers  more  from  scarcity  of 
water  than  Mukran,  except  the  desert  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively small  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  hard  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist,their  bareness  of  vegetation, 
and  the  stony  and  sandy  surface  of  the  plains,  the  abundant 
rain  which  descends  is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permanent 
streams  are  formed.  During  the  rain  the  watercourses  arv 
changed  in  a  few  hours  into  rapid  torrents,  frequently  sevenl 
miles  wide,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  they  dwindle  down 
to  insignificant  brooks,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  entirely 
cease  to  flow,  and  water  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in 
their  beds.  These  beds  are  usually  overgrown  with  thick  and 
impervious  jungle,  which  supply  food  for  camels  and  goat«, 
ana  harbour  many  different  descriptions  of  wild  beasts. 

The  river  Suduck  forms  a  small  harbour  at  its  mouth,  a 
mile  from  which  is  the  village  Pusunee,  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  river  Dust,  or  Dustee  Nuddee,  or  Bhugwur,  is  a 
small  river  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  direct  hue 
to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its  northern  extrcmuv 
traverses  little  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  It  seems  to  le 
the  same  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boodoor,  traverse's 
the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  called  Bale. 

Kedge,  which  is  considered  the  principal  town  of  Mukt^n, 
is  a  little  place  on  the  Dust  river,  with  a  small  fortress  on  a 
high  rock. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stands  an  extensi\e 
mass  of  mountain-ridges,  which  seem  to  rise  to  a  consi^ier- 
able  elevation,  and  to  enclose  high  and  cold  valleys.  They 
are  not  fit  for  agriculture,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  herds- 
men.   This  mountain-district  is  called  Bushkuid. 

The  mountains  of  Kohistan,  which  occupy  the  northern 
comer  of  Beloochistan,  are  connected  with  those  of  Bush- 
kurd by  a  range,  which  attains  a  cx>nsiderable  height  and 
divides  the  plain  of  Mukran  (more  especially  that  of  Kua- 
surkund,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  nearly  as 
broad),  from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form  the 
plain  (or  Mygadee)  of  Kohistan.  These  plains  are  similar 
to  those  of  Mukran,  and  produce  dates  in  abundance.  The 
sandy  desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  di%~ides 
these  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Bushkurd  from  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Kirman. 

The  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Kohistan  and  the 
contiguous  districts  of  Mukran  constitute  another  moun- 
tain-system, called  the  Surhud  Mountains  (or  cold  moun- 
tains), on  account  of  their  elevation.  Between  29**  and  3*j^ 
N.  lat,  they  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles.  Their  declivities  and  lateral  branches  towards  the 
desert  of  Beloochistan  are  covered  with  trees,  and  contain 
many  fertile  districts  and  valleys,  wiUi  a  black  loamy  si>il ; 
and  even  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  have  fine  earth  to 
their  very  summits.  But  the  western  declivities  and 
branches  are  commonly  nothing  but  a  black  rock  destitute 
of  verdure.  These  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions. There  are  several  brooks  of  brine,  and  some  pools 
of  water  are  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  naphtha. 
Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  worked 
enough  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  S«U- 
ammoniac  is  the  native  product  of  a  mountain  called  Koh 
i-Noushadir  (or  the  hill  of  sal-ammoniac),  and  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.    Brimstone  is  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  in  some 
measure  that  of  Sarawan  and  Jhtilawan,  but  is  much  milder. 
It  partakes  of  the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  the:^e 
rains,  which  in  Mukran  are  always  rcgulur.  are  here  ufun 
partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy  as  to  destroy  the  cri)p>  ; 
in  either  case  they  are  followed  by  a  famine.  The  Kohaki--*. 
or  hilly  part  of  Kohistan,  contains  no  place  <'f  note.  In  il  c 
Mydanee  or  plain,  the  town  of  Puhra,  which  contains  Kt> 
houses,  is  the  largest 
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tiillci)  the  desert  of  Scjestin.  Nearly  in  th«  middle  it  is 
lr.i\ersp<l  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  river  called  Boodoor,  which 
flows  southward  towards  the  coast,  and  on  both  aides  of  it 
tl-.u  dcdert  presents  a  different  aspect.  On  the  east  the  swr- 
Hire  is  covered  by  a  very  light  end  red  sand.  This  sand  is 
Ilirown  by  the  wind  into  an  irrefrular  mass  of  waves  running 
piiiiripallj  E.  and  W.,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to 
twenty  feel.  Moat  of  these  waves  rise  perpendicularly  on 
tlio  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  prevaihng  wind 
bli'M^,  and  when  seen  from  a  distance  they  resemble  a  new 
l)ri<k  V  ill.  The  side  facing  the  wind  slopes  offwilh  a  gra- 
(Ui;il  di'clivity  to  the  base  of  the  next  windward  wave,  or 
lU'.'ir  tu  it.  and  a  hollow  or  path  is  thus  formed  between  tSe 
u':ive<.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  sorae  cases  impossible,  to 
aiccnil  ihe  leeward  or  perpendicular  face,  even  for  camels 
Only  two  plants  have  been  obaen'cd  growing  on  this'iand. 
To  ilie  west  of  the  river  Boodoor  the  surface  is  covered  with 
a  hard  black  gravel,  on  which  no  trace  of  verdure  ia  seen  ; 
nnr  even  the  moit  trifling  irregularity  in  the  Surface.  The 
biL-d  of  the  river  is  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  andd>rushwood,  the  haunt  of  wolves,  jackals, 
anil  other  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  on  this  desert  ia 
rrc?(]iiently  refl-eshed  by  tornados,  accompanied  by  torrenla 
of  rain,  which  fall  in  extremely  lai^e  dropa,  but  are  imme- 
diiitely  absorbed.  Without  these  tomocfos  it  wouid  bo  iro- 
p  issible  lo  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season ;  and  from 
June  lo  September  it  cannot  be  traversed,  notwithstanding 
th<;  prevalence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  witids 
arc  so  Eicorching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  animals  and 
v.'Eol allies.  They  are  called  Jiilot  oi  JiUii,  'tbeilnmc,' or 
Biid<:  Sumoom,  *  the  pestilential  wind.'  This  description 
reminds  us  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  army  of 
A!t.'\ander  in  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Gedrosia. 
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s  difficult  to  gueis  what  portion  of  Beloochistan  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes:  it  is  however  certain 
that  not  one-hundredth  part  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensile,  but 
biilh  tof^ether  do  not  probably  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the 
whulo  surface,  even  if  the  desert  is  not  taken  into  Ihe 
ai-coiint.  Yet  the  inhabitants  display  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try in  some  branches  of  agriculture. 

All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are  cnltiTated  in  6e- 
ooi-histan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  bajree  {/toieus  tpii-atus), 
jnM'arec.  iBOong  (phaseoliu  mungo),  maize  or  Indian  com, 
iIjI  (ve(ch),  mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  til  (sesamum),  and 
ciiunna  (eirer  arietinum).  Rice  will  not  grow  in  Gundava. 

About  Kelat  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  are  cultii'ated, 
luriiipa,carroU,  cabbages,  lettuces,  cauhUowers.  peas,  beans, 
radishes,  onions,  celery,  parsley,  garlic,  egg-fruit,  eucum- 
hiTH.  Madder  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  districts 
nortli  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great  abundance  in  Kutch 
Cundava,  and  indigo  in  different  places.  The  sugar-cane 
pnivvs  chieHy  on  the  plains  of  Luss. 

Tlio  upland  country  about  Kelat  abounds  to  all  fruits 
gl'^^\n  in  Ihe  countries  of  Europe,  as  apricots,  peaches, 
(.■lapes  of  various  kinds,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cur- 
r^iTits  and  cherries,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  melons, 
It>  which  pistachio-nuts,  planlaini,  and  guaivas  are  to  bo 
addL'<l.  xlie  water-melons  attain  such  a  siie,  that  one  man 
ii  unable  to  raise  them.  The  almonds  arc  excellent  in 
Iho  northern  districts  of  Shawl  and  Moostoong,  The  lower 
c;iiintrics  have  other  kinds  of  fruils,  especially  the  date, 
wliirli  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  Mukran,  where  it  is 
on^idered  as  the  best  gifl  of  heaven ;  the  value  of  these 
trocs  is  much  enhanced  by  their  thriving  best  in  a  gravelly 
anil  barren  sod. 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  fodder,  and 
the  culture  of  artificial  grass  is  not  neglected.  Itdoes  not, 
lii.«-e\  er,  extend  farther  than  to  the  culture  of  ouslipoosh,  or 
raniel  grass,  a  peculiar  kind  of  clover,  which  grows  with  a 
stalk  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  has  leaves  like  shamrock. 

'J'lio  side*  of  some  mountains  nre  covered  with  trees,  and 
thi'v  are  also  found  in  the  jungle,  which  generjily  covers 
tlic  niile  bed  of  the  rivers.  The  best  timber  is  produced  by 
Liiijpuori  (a  species  of  Zisyphat  Jujuba)  and  the  tamarind 
iii'c.».  The  former  resemble  teak,  and  arevory  hard.  Most 
of  Ihe  trees  of  Ibis  country  are  not  known  in  Europe,  and 


tlie  south  of  Kelat,  and  in  Kuleb  Uundava;  m  Lui*  and 
Mukran  they  are  small,  and  deficient  in  spirit.  Sheep  ora 
moiitlj  of  the  Sat-tailed  kind.  Among  the  doraestie  animtla 
the  camel  end  dromedary  are  most  highly  priied,  especially 
the  dromedaries,  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  long 
and  remote  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  so  prone.  Camels  are  not  found  in  the  lowland  coun- 
tries. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
wolves,  jackals,  tiger-cats,  wild  dogs,  foxes,  hares,  men* 
gooses,  mountain-goata,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose  deer, 
wild  asses,  &c.  Trie  wild-dogs  are  numerous  and  ferocious. 
They  frequently  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will 
seize  a  huUock  and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes;  but  being 
timid,  they  keep  in  the  most  impenetrable  jungles.  Lion* 
and  tigers  are  rare.  The  hyena  alone  attacks  man,  but 
only  when  urged  by  severe  hunger,  or  when  irritated. 

or  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur:  there 
are  no  geese,  turkeys,  or  ducks.  Of  wild  birds  almost  every 
kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the  bus- 
tards, jungle  fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numeroui. 
Hawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  of  tne  chiefs  in 
the  western  districts,  and  they  pay  great  attentiou  to  the 
instruction  of  their  binis. 

In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Foorally, 
fish  are  plentiful  at  some  places ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-coast  gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing :  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  fish  are  abundant  along  Ihe  shore. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  neu 
the  town  of  Nal,  not  far  from  Khozdur,  where  these  netalf 
have  been  discovered  in  working  for  iron  and  lead.  They 
are  not,  however,  extracted  from  the  ore  at  the  place,  but 
■re  sent  in  their  native  stale  to  the  Punjaub.  Lead,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  and  many  kinds  of 
mineral  salts  and  saltpetre,  occur  in  various  places.  Salt- 
petre is  dug  up  in  some  places  in  a  native  state,  but  at 
Kelat  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is  preferred  to  that 
which  is  found  pure.     Rock-salt  is  very  common  in  Ko- 

As  many  parts  of  Beloochistan  have  never  been  visited  hy 
observing  travellers,  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit  this  extensive  country. 
We  know  only  those  which  live  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
district),  the  Beloochei  and  the  Brahooes,  who  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  figure  and  language,  and  portly  also  is 
manners  and  character. 

The  Belooches  are  a  wll,  active  race  of  men,  not  posietft- 
ing  great  physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to 
changes  of  chmate  and  season,  and  accustomed  to  undergo 
every  species  of  fatigue.  They  have  a  long  face  and  promi- 
nent features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black  hair.  The 
Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned ;  their  fiues  are  round, 
and  tlieir  lineaments  fiat :  numbers  of  thetn  have  brown 
hair  and  beards.  Their  external  appearance  reminds  us  of 
the  Mongol  race.  In  activity,  strength,  and  hardiness,  fe** 
people  surpass  them ;  and  they  are  both  inured  to  the  cold 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Beloochistan  and  the  hot 
plains  of  Kutch  Gundava. 

The  Boloochee  language  partakes  considerablv  of  the 
idiom  of  modern  Persia,  and  at  least  one-half  of  tne  worda 
are  borrowed  fruro  that  language,  but  greatly  disguised 
under  a  corrupt  pronunciation.  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  after 
travelling  for  some  time  among  them,  was  enabled,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  to  understand  almost 
every  sentence  spoken  by  the  Belooches  in  Iheir  own  tongue. 
The  language  of  the  Brahooes  is  tguito  different  from  the 
Persian  ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Mindoostanee 
words,  and  strongly  resembles  as  to  sound  the  Punjaubee, 
or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Punjaub. 

The  Belooches  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribe*. 
the  Nharooea,  Rhinds,  and  Mughsces,  of  which  the  first  are 
the  most  distinguished.  They  inhabit  the  mounlaini  of 
Kobistan  exclusively,  and  are  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  eastern  upland  country  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Kelat  The  other  two  tribes  have  settled  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dava, where  they  are  incorporated  with  the  Julhs,  or  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  The  Belooches,  but  especially  the  Nha- 
rofHjA.  conuder  private  thelt  dishonourable  and  disgraceful. 
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but  the  plunder  kdA  devutatian  of  a  country  kk  vifwed  h 
hisbly  honourable  actions;  and  acrordiagljr  the;  are  much 
jiddicted  to  predator]'  incuniont,  which  they  execute  with 
■urpruing  actiiity  and  quickneii.  Their  manner*  are  pas- 
toral. They  uaually  reside  id  ghedana  or  tenls.  made  of 
black  felt  or  Maarae  blanket,  Et retched  over  aframe  of  wickar- 
work.  An  assembUee  of  such  gbedana  is  called  a  toomun, 
DT  Tillage,  uid  ils  inhsbitenta  constitute  a  kheil,  or  society. 
Like  all  other  pastoral  notions,  they  are  hoapilable,  indolent, 
mnd  fond  of  huntins,     Unleaa  occupied  by  aoms  favourite 


ooe  ghedan  to  another,  amoking  and  gambling,     f  hey  have 
commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  more.     They  trc"' 
their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  not 
lerupuloua  about  their  being  seen  by  stranger*  u  moat  M 
hammedans,  although  they  by  no  means  allow  them 
appear  in  public  at  all  times.   They  are  AVarioioui,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel. 

The  Brahooea,  who  principalh  i 
Jhalawan,  and  are  alio  diEpersed  towards  the  north  as  far 
as  the  desert,  are  a  still  more  unaettled  wandering  nr" 
always  residing  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  the 
mer,  and  emigrating  to  another  during  the  winter  se; 
they  likewise  change  their  immediate  places  oF  abode  many 
times  every  year  in  quest  of  paaturage  for  their  flocks,  a 
practice  which  ia  rare  among  the  Beloochet.  But  many  of 
tfaem  are  husbandmen,  and  laborious  hard-workera.  On 
the  plains  to  the  south  of  Kelat  they  till  large  tract*  of  land, 
and  sell  grain,  cheeae,  and  ghee,  with  a  few  coarse  blankets, 


carpet*,  and  felts.  Th^  are  not  lesi  hospitable 
faithful  in  adhering  to  their  promiaes,  than  the  I 
but  they  are  more  quiet  and  industrious ;  leas  inclined  I 


es,  than  the  Beloochet ; 


rapine  and  violence,  though  at  least  equal  in  bnvery ;  and 
their  manner*  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  though  uncivilised 
and  uncouth.  They  are  gratefhl  and  faithful,  and  exempt 
ttom  revenge,  cruelty,  and  avarice.  The  task  of  the  family 
is  divided  among  both  sexes,  nearly  as  in  most  countries  in 
Europe.  The  men  tend  the  Rock*  and  tdl  the  ground :  the 
women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter,  cheese,  and 
ghee,  and  working  carpels,  felts,  and  coarse  white  oloth. 
Both  sexes  mingle  more  together  than  ia  usual  in  the  douQ' 
tries  of  western  Asia.  Both  nations  are  Soonee  Muaulmansi 
and  consequently  many  of  their  usages  are  regulated  «o- 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dewars  and  Juths  live  dispened  among  these  tw( 
nations,  the  former  about  Kelat,  the  latter  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dava.  The  Dewar*,  or  Dehkans  (r.  e.  the  villager*),  art 
agriculturists,  and  do  not  migrate.  They  speak  the  com- 
mon  pure  Persian.  In  stature  tbey  are  below  the  middle 
■iie,  ihlh  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
Tbey  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil 
and  obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  bospitsJity. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  populal 

Kutch  Gundava,  show,  by  their  manners,  appearance,  and 
eusloms,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hin- 
doo*. The  Juths,  like  the  Dewaia,  have  been  converted  to 
the  Mohammedan  fkith. 

The  inhabitants  of  Luss  apeak  a  language  similar  to  that 
of  Sinde,  and  strongly  resemble  the  Hindoos,  especially  in 
their  apathy  and  the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenance*. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  aea-ooast  of  Hukran  are  a  puny 
and  delicate  race,  when  compared  with  the  Beloocbes  and 
BrshooDs.  Their  blacker  complexion  may  probably  he  attri- 
buted to  their  firequent  inlermarriafres  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  opposiiB  coast.  In  the  inlertor  of  Mukran  some  pastoral 
tribes  wander  about,  but  we  hardly  know  anything  of  them, 
U  well  as  of  the  pastoni  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd.  In  the 
towns  and  place*  of  commerce  a  great  number  of  Hindoos 
•re  settled  aa  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
wealthieat  inhabitants. 

The  coraraetce  of  Beloochistan  is  not  of  much  importance. 
It  exports  grain  (him  Kutch  Gundava  and  Lust,  dales  tram 
Mukran,  and  hones  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  some  raetala,  apices,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  ailk  and  cotton ;  to  which  salt  from  Houl- 
tan  may  be  added. 

The  government  of  Kelat  ia  despotic,  hut  limited  by  a 
Ibudal  sy)^tera.  Thesirdan  or  chiefs  of  the  tribea  are  bound 
to  furnish  their  ouota  of  soldiei*.  and  to  attend  the  court. 
They  are  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  chosen  by  the  tribe* 
themselves.  In  the  western  districts  the  authoritv  of  the 
khan  ia  only  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
-■  lirdars,  who  an  commonly  cbosen  by  the  people,  but  do 


not  et^  axtansira  authority.  The  tribet  hare  ara,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  every 
member  fecit  that  be  hot  a  right  of  revenging  hi*  own 
wrongs,  and  of  giving  hi*  vote  on  all  matter*  of  public  inie- 
resL  (Pottinger,  TravtU  r'n  Bttoochittan  and  Sindt ;  Co- 
noUy'*  Journey  (o  the  North  qf  India,  &c.;  Bumet'i 
Travett  to  BoXkara ;  Map  of  Central  Atia,  by  Arrowimiih.) 

BELOPOL  or  BYELO-POLYE,  the  capiUl  of  a  circle 
in  the  province  of  Charkoff,  in  European  Russia,  at  the 
confluence  of  tbe  Vira  and  Kriga,  tributatiet  of  the  Seim  : 
it  is  of  modern  date  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  moat.  It  contains  eight  churches  of  wood,  nearly  buo 
housat,  beside*  forty-six  wooden  Btorehouses,  had  in  i;i3  a 
population  of  9050  souls,  mostly  of  tbe  agricultural  cU»<. 
which  hat  now  increased  to  about  1 0,000 :  it  has  exteiuive 
distilleries  of  brandy,  and  bat  yearly  markets,  but  it  is  not 
a  place  of  much  trade  or  of  any  note  for  operative  Industry. 
It  is  about  140  mile*  (213  versls  acoording  to  Georgi)  to  tuc 
N.W.  of  Charkoff,  in  51°  5'  N.  lat,  and  34°  35'  B.  lone 

BELO'PTFRA,  in  loology,  a  fossil  genus  e«tabliabed  bv 
Deshayei  and  described  by  Blainville  as  an  animal  entir<-l_v 
unknown,  containing  in  the  back  part  of  its  muscular  en- 
velope a  aymmetrical  calcareou*  or  bony  shell,  lormeil  of 
a  thick  solid  summit  very  much  loaded  behind,  and  a  front 
tube  more  or  less  complete,  tbe  cavity  of  vrhioh  is  ooniral 
and  annular,  the  shell  or  bone  having  wing-shaped  appen- 
dages without  an;  anterior  ahield-like  prolongation. 

De  Blainville  divide*  the  genua  into  two  lectiono.  The 
first  oonaiat*  of  apecies  whose  wing-sb*ped  appendage*  an 
united  below  the  aummit,  and  whose  cavity  is  somewhat  la 
the  shape  of  a  scuttle  IholU)  j  of  thit  section  BehpUra 
given  at  an  nampla. 
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The  second  includes  tpeclet  whose  wing-thaped  appen- 
dages are  distinct,  and  whose  cavity  it  completely  coniral 
with  tracea  of  chambers  and  of  a  siphon.  Of  thit  diTi&ioa 
Belopten  btttmnnidra  ia  given  aa  an  illustration. 
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De  Blainville  obsen'es  that  this  genni  ought  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tejAacea  or  cutllet ;  and  that  the  Ont  of 
the  specie*  ia  evidently  very  much  allied  to  the  bones  of 
those  animalt,  while  ibe  second  approaches  the  btlemniift. 

After  all,  tbe  probability  is,  that  these  bodies  arc  onlv 
portions  of  the  bones  of  tome  of  the  cuttle-fitbe* ;  and  ihn 
appear*  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cuvier. 

If  a  perfect  bone  of  the  common  species  of  oar  coaala  Im> 
closely  examined,  a  structure  very  analogoui  to  tbe  conical 
circularly -grooved  cavity  of  Bdopttra,  although  ion  mofw 
expanded  form,  will  be  observed.  These  fos^  hare  bevn 
found  in  the  London  clay,  and  other  beds  above  (he  cbalk. 

Volti,  in  his  memoir  on  Belemnites,  makes  Bdopttra 
lepicfidea  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  ot  Belourjma. 

BELOS«PIA.     [See  Bbloptsra.I 

BELSHAH,  THOMAS,  a  dissenbng  minister  of  tfa« 
Unitarian  pemiasion,  wai  bom  at  Bedford,  Ajiril  13,  irSO. 
O.S.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  mm  the  Esri 
of  Anglesey :  hi*  father,  tbe  Rev.  James  Belsham,  was  « 
man  of  classical  attainments.  Two  of  his  Latin  poems. 
JHoTt  Triumphmf  and  Canadia,  have  been  praised  by  ootn- 
petent  judges.    This  gentleman,  intending  to  bring  up  bis 
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Keti  and  artists:  tbe  painting  of  BeLihazzar's  Feast  by 
artin,  and  the  dramas  of  Milman  and  Hannah  More  on 
this  subject,  are  well  known. 

Tho  Assyrio-Babylonic  name  given  to  Daniel  at  the  court 

of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  latMtf^^^.  BelUhazzar.  (Dan.  i. 


•  •  •  •• 


7,ii.  26,  iv.  5.  vi.  15,  x.  1.)  The  names  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  favourite  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  Bel  was  held, 
and  mean  the  Prince  of  Bel,  i.e.  Prince  whom  Bel  favours. 

BELSK  or  BYELSK,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  that 
name  in  tho  province  of  Bialystok  in  western  Russia,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Polish  voyvodeship  of  Pod- 
lachia,  is  a  neat,  well-built,  paved  town  on  the  Biala,  a 
small  stream  which  traverses  the  fertile  country  that  lies 
around  it.  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a 
united  Greek  and  Carmelite  monastery ;  but  the  population, 
which  is  once  said  to  have  been  5000,  is  at  present  reduced 
to  about  1800  souls,  among  whom  are  but  few  Jews,  to 
whom  BeUk  has,  among  other  privileges,  that  of  refusing  a 
settlement  within  its  jurisdiction.  52°  40'  N.  lat  and  20° 
2'  E.  long. ;  about  twenty-three  miles  (thirty-five  versts) 
south  of  Bialystok. 

BELT,  which  in  Danish,  as  in  English,  signifies  a  girdle, 
is  the  name  given  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  joined  to  the  Cattegat.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  Great  and  Little. 

The  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  the  south,  about  54°  50'  N.  lat,  between  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  of  Langeland  and  the  western 
shores  of  Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between 
Rees  Ness  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Samsoe.    Its  length  may  be  about  seventy  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  tlie  strait  is  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two 
straits  by  the  island  of  Langeland;  for  the  narrow  sea  be- 
tween that  island  and  those  of  Arroe,  Tossing,  and  Fionia 
is  comprehended  under  tho  name  of  Great  Belt,  and  is 
hardly  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal 
branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaland  is  rather  more  than 
eight  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  Langeland  the  breadili  of  the  strait  varies  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  is  consider- 
able, but  very  irregular,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.  But  some  small  and  low  islands  and  many  shoals 
render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  on  that 
account  the  pas«aKe  of  the  Sound  is  preferred.  In  the  last 
war,  howo'er,  English  men-of-war  commonly  passed  through 
the  Belt.  The  merchant-vessels  which  uass  throu^^h  it  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  customary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyeborg, 
on  the  island  of  Fionia.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the 
atrait,  being  low  and  irregtdar,  form  many  good  harbours 
and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyborg  in  Fionia  andCorsoer  in  Zealand,  where 
(he  strait  is  only  sixteen  miles  across,  a  regular  communi- 
cation is  established  by  steam-boats  and  smacks.  In  the 
good  season  the  passage  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating  ice  which 
in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes 
cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  is  then  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a  sledge  and  the 
other  in  a  boat  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  begins 
to  fall,  the  small  island  of  Sprogbe,  which  lies  in  the  strait, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Fionia  than  to  that  of 
Zealand,  offers  a  place  of  refugee.  The  Danish  government 
has  erected  a  building  on  tms  island  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

The  Little  Belt,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straiU, 

begins  on  the  south  between  the  islands  of  Arriic  and  Alsen, 

and  extends,  between  the  island  of  Fionia  and  Jutland,  to 

the  Clapes  cdled  Oger  Ness  on  Fionia,  and  Bicornsknudde 

on  Jutland.    Its  length  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  but  its 

width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern  extremity, 

between  the  islands  Arroe  and  Alsen,  it  is  generally  above 

ten  miles  across.    At  Assens,  a  town  of  Fionia,  it  narrows 

suddenly  to  about  five,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  degrees 

narrower,  so  that  between  the  town  of  Middelfart  on  Fionia, 

and  the  opposite  coast  at  Snoghoe,  the  distance  hardly 

•-  '^o  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    At  Fredericia,  where 

which  pass  the  strait  pay  the  customary  duties, 

little  mofe  than  a  mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable,  varying  from  four 
to  twenty-seven  fathoms ;  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  low  islands  (Aariie,  Baagoe,  and  Fanoc), 
the  numerous  shoals,  and  the  violent  currents  which  con- 
stantly run  through  the  strait  from  south  to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  island  of  Fionia  are  low ;  but  on  the 
mainland  they  rise  in  a  few  places,  though  nowhere  to  any 
considerable  neight.  Regular  places  of  passage  are  U>> 
tween  Fredericia  and  Striib,  and  Snoghoe  and  Middelfart. 

(Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Met  Baltique ;  Gliemann,  Geo- 
graph.  Description  of  Denmark;  and  Pauly's  Topograp/ty 
qf  Denmark ;  Glicmann's  Maip,) 

BELTEIN,  or  BELTANE,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fi»- 
tival,  formerly  and  probably  still  observed  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  in  most  places  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  some  ports 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  observed  on  St.  Peter's  day, 
June  29.  In  Ireland  we  find  two  belteins,  one  on  the  1 U 
of  May,  the  other  on  the  21st  of  June.  To  the  beltein,  aUn, 
in  all  probability,  the  fires  which  were  formerly  and  are  per- 
haps yet  lighted  in  many  parts  of  England  on  Midsumxiier 
Eve,  are  to  be  referred. 

Beltein  signifies  the  fire  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
in  the  remotest  period  of  druidical  superstition.  The  Plicc- 
nician  Baal  probably  denoted  the  Sun  [see  Baal],  as  A>b- 
taroth  did  the  Moon.  Beltein  «was  therefore  the  fire  li git  ted 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whose  return  and  visible  inllucnce 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth  was  thus  celebrated.  La 
na  Beat  tina,  and  neen  na  Beat  titia,  in  the  Irish  langua^rc, 
are  the  day  and  eve  of  Beal's  fire.  {FUiry  Leeends  and 
Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland;  and  MacCurtin's 
Englishnlrisn  Diet.,  4to.Par.  1732.  p.  451.) 

The  following  account  of  the  beltein  is  given  in  Foca/otr 
Gaoidhilge-Sax-Bhcaria,  or  an  Irish-English  Diciionnxy 
(by  O'Brien),  printed  at  Paris,  4to.  1768: — *  Bedltine^  or 
beil-tine,  ignis  Beli  Dei  Asiatici:  i.e.  tine-Beil.  May-day, 
so  called  from  large  fires  which  the  Druids  were  u>ed  to 
light  on  tho  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  into  which  they 
drove  four-footed  beasts,  using  at  the  same  time  eertata 
ceremonies  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  Tliis  pn^jan 
ceremony  of  lighting  these  fires  in  honour  of  the  Astatic 
god  Belus,  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  month  of  May,  ahich 
is  to  this  day  called  mi  na  Beal-tine  in  the  Irish  language. 
Dr.  Keating,  speaking  of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  tlio 
cattle  were  driven  through  it  and  not  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  was  to  keep  off  all  contagious  disorders 
from  them  for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires  on  that  day,  and 
kindled  them  again  out  of  some  part  of  that  fire.  The  ab<>\e 
opinion  about  the  cattle  is  confirmed  by  the  following  worii» 
of  an  old  glossary,  copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd :  Da  (e^e 
soinmech  dofuitis  na  drufthe  contincet  laib  morai'b/brttib 
agus  do  berdis  na  ceatra  entra  or  teomandnib  cecha  bltadna 
the  main  sense  of  which  is,  that  the  Druids  lighted  two 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and  drove  all  four-footed  beasts 
through  them  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  contagious 
distempers  through  the  current  year.* 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  xi.  8vo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  620,  the  minister  of  Callander 
in  Perthshire,  speaking  of 'peculiar  customs,'  says,  *  Uixm 
the  first  day  of  May,  which  is  called  Bel  tan  or  Beltein  cLy. 
all  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  ino<>rs« 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  ca«t- 
ing  a  trench  in  the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to  h«.li 
the  whole  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  rcpaa 
of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  Thev 
knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  em  ben 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divKle 
the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as  possible  to  one 
another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  oxn- 
pany.  They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  over  with  char^ 
coal,  until  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of 
cake  into  a  bonnet  Every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  por- 
tion. He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  \%ho  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt,*  the  writer  adds,  *  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  i*ountr> 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  art 
of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  flames,  with  which  tte  ceremonies 
of  this  festival  are  dosed.* 


ihesa  a  dinner  foi  themtelves,  of  boiled  milk  and  eggs. 
Thfse  diahet  tLey  eat  with  a  sort  of  cakes  baked  ror  Uie 
oci'Uiion.  and  having  ernai)  lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples, 
"Aist'd  all  over  the  surface.  The  cake  might,  perhaps,  be 
%n  olVerin^  to  some  deity  in  the  days  of  Druidism.' 

Mr.  Pennant's  account  of  this  rural  saorifico  is  more 
minute.  He  teUs  us,  that  on  the  1st  of  May.  in  the  High- 
hxiili  af  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  of  every  village  hold  their 
liul-iein.  '  They  cut  a  square  trench  in  the  ground,  leaving 
the  turf  in  the  middle ;  on  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood, 
on  u  hich  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal, 
uiiij  tnilk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle, 
pleniy  of  beer  and  whiskey :  for  each  of  the  company  must 
conlribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some 
of  iho  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation ;  on  that, 
cvciy  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  being, 
liie  supposed  preserver  of  their  Hocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 
particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person 
llien  turnii  his  faee  to  the  fire,  breaks  otFa  knob,  and.  Hing- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders,  says,  "  This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses ;"  "  This  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep ;" 
and  so  on.  After  tliat  they  use  the  same  cerenaony  to  the 
noxious  animals :  "  This  I  give  to  thee,  O  tax  I  spare  thou 
my  lambs;'  "This  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow  V  "ThistotLee, 
caj^lu!"  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine  on  the 
caudle ;  and,  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  is  left  is  bid  by 
two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next  Sun- 
(l:iy  ihey  re-assembla,  and  finish  the  reliaues  of  the  Brat 
enleilainment."  .  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Scallattd,  8vo.  Ches- 
ter. I?7l,p.  90.) 

General  Vallancey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiqaity  of  the 
lii'^h  ian^ua Be,  8 vo.  Dublin,  1772,  p.  19,  noticing  the  lat 
of  iMay,  says,  '  On  that  day  the  Druids  drove  all  the  cattle 
through  the  fires,  to  preserve  them  from  disorders  the  en- 
Eumi;  year.  This  pagan  custom  is  sliU  observed  in  Munsier 
and  Connaugbt,  where  the  meanest  cottiLger  worth  a  cow 
and  a  wisp  of  straw  piaclises  the  same  on  the  first  day  of 
M^v,  and  with  the  same  superstitious  ideas.  (See  alio  the 
Su'n'eyo/lke  South  of  Irtlmd,  p.  S33.) 

Jamieson,  In  bis  Etymological  Dictionary  of  tht  Scot- 
tish Language,  vol.  i.  in  voce,  says,  '  In  Ireland  Beltein  is 
ci-h'brated  on  the  21st  of  June,  at  the  time  of  tbe  solstice.' 
I'lus  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  second  festival  of  Beltein.  He 
mills.  'There,  as  they  make  fires  on  tbe  tops  of  hills,  every 
moniber  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  the  fire ;  aa 
1  lu'V  reckon  this  ceremony  necessary  to  ensure  good  fortune 
tluou^h  the  succeeding  year.'  Beltein,  he  says,  is  also  oh- 
E.Tved  in  Lancaabire.  Hutchinson,  in  liaHistnryofCum- 
bcrhiiid.  vol.  J.  p.  77,  speaking  of  the  porish  of  Cumwhet- 
li>n.  »ays, '  They  bold  the  wake  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  with 
li;:l)lin<;  fires,  dancing,  &c.    The  old  Belteing.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Siatitticid  Account  of  Scotland, 
6vo.  Edinb.  1792.,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  the  minister  of  Loudoun 
in  A\rshire  says  that  the  custom  amongst  the  herds  and 
yiiuiiii  people  to  kindle  fires  in  the  high  grounds  in  honour 
of  Btlicin  is  now  kept  there  on  St.  Peter's  day,  that  is 
June  29th. 

The  practice  of  lighting  fires  on  Midsummer  eve  in  Eng- 
laiiil.  in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  fully  illustrated 
bv  Brand,  in  his  Papular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  et  seq. 

Jamieson  says,  'Although  the  name  of  Beltein  is  un- 
knuwn  in  Sweden,  yet  on  tlio  last  day  of  Apnl,  i.  e.  the 
evening  preceding  our  Beltein,  the  country  people  bght 
cri^rit  fires  oB  the  bills,  and  spend  the  night  in  shooting. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of 'Walburg's  Mess.  Tbe  first  of 
M:iv  is  also  observed.' 

UELTIRS,  THE,  a  small  horde  of  Tartar  extraction, 
u'ho  <lwell  along  the  hunks  of  Abakan,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinco  of  "Tomsk,  in  Siberia.  In  features  and  dialect  they 
most  resemble  the  Ssgay-Tartara  \  like  them  they  are 
heathens,  and  only  difl'er  from  them  in  the  custom  they  have 
of  never  burying  their  dead,  whose  bodies  they  suspend  to 
lan{c  trees:  fur  tbis purpose  Ihey  select  the  most  secluded 
and  unfrequented  spot  they  can  find,  and  bang  up  the 
corpse  in  a  ileal  coffin,  after  placing  the  most  valuable  ^r- 
meiits  of  the  deceased,  aa  welt  aa  his  household  utensils, 
soma  victuals,  and  s  saddle,  in  the  coffin.     In  general  they 


exceed  ISO  bows  and  arrows,  or  males  of  mature  age ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  quota  for  levy  of  the  tribute.  (Georgi  and 
Vsevoloysky.) 

BELTS,  JUPITER'S.    TSee  Jupitzh.] 

BELTURBET,  in  the  baiony  of  I^ughlea,  and  county  of 
Cavan,  on  the  river  Erne,  sixty-one  miles  N.W.  by  W.  fiora 
Dublin.  The  town  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  a  corporate  town,  governed  by  a 
provost,  and  is  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Lanesborough 
family.  There  is  extensive  commonage  in  the  environs, 
and  turbary  attached  to  each  holding.  Here  is  a  good 
market-house,  with  sessions-house  above;  and  a  spacioui 
church,  in  the  church-yard  of  wMcb  there  are  tbe  remains 
of  an  extensive  fortification.  The  water  communication  ta 
Ballyuhannon  is  complete,  and  might  be  opened  to  tbe  *ek 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  with  immense  advantage  to 
both  the  county  Cavan  and  Fermanagh.  In  1821  tbe 
population  of  Belturbet  was  a  little  aboie  2000 :  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1824 
there  were  in  the  town  four  schools,  and  altogether  in  tbs 
parish  eleven,  educating  310  males  and  233  females.  {Stat. 
Surv.  of  County  Cavan ;  Pettigrew  and  Oulton's  General 
Befiisler ;  CommissitineTs'  RepirU.} 

BELU'GA.     [See  STrROEON.] 

BELUR  TAGH.    [See  Bolor  Taoh.J 

BELUS  {^3.  or  ^p3,<  P'i>-i>s)  was  the  name  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  Chaldee 
Bel  (^3).  M  well  as  the  Hebrew  Baal  ("7^3).  mean* 
Lord.  The  Greeks  were  apt  to  substitute  Zeus  for  Belui, 
and  the  Romans  Jupiter.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  also 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  B^al  by  the  old  Arabians 
as  tbe  chief  star  of  happiness.  The  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon  was  plundered  and  much  damaged  by  Xerxes. 
Alexander  ^ave  orders  for  its  restoration,  hut  the  priesta 
being  slack  m  executing  the  work,  he  intended  to  employ 
the  whole  army  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  [See  Babylon.] 
According  to   Herodotus  (i.  7),   Belus  was  the  father  of 


Nin 


iee  Isai.  xlvl.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  !,  1i.  44 ;  Baruch  v 

i.  I7B,  181-183;  Diod.Sic.  ii.  8,10;  Paus.  i.  16,3,  v 

PUn.  Hill.  Nat.  vi.  30,  xxxviii.  S5,  SB ;  Arriani,  Anab.  iii.  16, 
vii.16, 17;  Cic.iVa/.Deor.  iii.  16;  Norberg,  OTiomaif.p.  28; 
Geseniiis,  Ja.  vol,  ii.  pp.  286,  337,  358;  Winer's  Realic'ar' 
lerbuch,  under  Bel.)     [See  Ba*l.] 

BELUS, the  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria.  Ibe  sand  of 
which  was  u»ed  for  making  glass.    (See  FUn.v.  19,  and  the 

BELVEDE'RE,  in  arobitecture,  is  a  small  building  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  a  bouse  or  palace,  and  open  to  the 
air,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  often  on  alL  The  term  is  an 
Italian  compound,  signifying  'a  fine  view;'  and  in  Italy  it  is 
constructed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  combined  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze,  which  blows  fresher 
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on  the  bcuK-top  than  in  the  cooDned  strMtt.  Hany  honsei 
in  Rome  have  belvederes,  for  the  moat  part  of  k  simple 
tbrm.  The  most  celebrated  canstructtoa  of  thii  kind  at 
Rome,  which  ii  in  the  Vatican,  was  built  brBraniante  in  that 

Eiirt  called  the  couit  of  the  BetTcdcre.  The  form  of  thia 
uilding  is  lemicircular,  and  it  staadi  over  an  enormoui 
niche,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  fa^de,  of  which  the  bel- 
vedere makes  a  part.  From  this  belvedere  the  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  con  be  imagined,  extending  over  the  whole 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  bounded  by  the  distant 
Apennines.the  tops  of  which  are  cove  red  withinovforalarge 

{art  of  the  fear.  Belvederes  ate  not  uncommon  in  France ; 
ut  the  term  is  applied  rather  to  a  summer-bouse  in  a  park 
or  garden,  than  to  the  constructions  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
although  small  edifices,  similar  to  those  in  Italy,  are  some- 
times constructed  on  the  tops  of  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  a  fine  vigw.  There  is  a  small  building  in 
WindsOT  Great  Park  which  is  called  a  Belvedere. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  wooden  trellice^work,  lo 
common  in  the  painted  representations  of  buildings  at 
Pompeii,  was  a  construction  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the 
belvedere  of  ihe  modern  Italians.  (Plant  and  Eleuationi,  t'n 
SfSS.  of  the  Vatican,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  a  View  of  the  Vati- 
can in  the  King'*  Library,  Brit.  Mue. ;  Encyclopidit  Mi- 
thodinae.  art.  •  Architecture;'  GdVa  Pompeii, platei.) 

BELVISI  A'CBiE,  a  liitle-known  natural  order  of  plants, 
comprehendinf!  one  senus  only,  discovered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oware,  by  Palisotde  Beauvois,  who  called  it  A'opofeona  ,- 
it  was  •ubtequently  named  Beloitia  after  its  discoverer. 
[See  Bbxutois.]    It  has  beea  flguied  under  the  name  of 
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Napoleona  imperialii  in  the  Flora  of  Owan  and  Benin, 
where  we  find  the  only  account  of  it  It  was  discovered  in 
Hie  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Oware,  growing  to  the 
height  of  leven  or  eight  feet,  and  loaded  with  large  btxjid 
bnght  blue  Hawers,  sittiDg  close  upon  the  branches.  They 
are  remarkablo  for  having  a  superior  calyx  of  five  pieces,  to-  . 
gctber  with  a  douhU  monopetalous  corolla,  of  which  the 
outer  forms  s  fiat  cieaellod  disc,  and  the  interior  is  divided  I 
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into  a  great  namber  of  regnltr  nairow  segioeDts.  H«  sta- 
mens are  only  flfe,  or  rather  perhaps  ten,  nnited  by  pairs 
into  five  parcels,  resembling  so  many  petals.  The  stigm* 
is  peltate  with  five  angles,  and  covers  over  the  antfaeriL 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  berry,  with  a  single  cell,  contoinini^ 
a  parcel  of  seeds  lying  in  piilp.  From  such  an  account  it 
will  he  evident  to  the  botanical  reader  that  this  must  be 
one  of  the  greatest  curioeitieB  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Palisot  (b  BeauTois,  its  discoverer,  considered  it  the  lips 
of  a  new  natural  order  allied  to  the  gourds ;  Brown. 'se 
believe,  suspects  its  relation  to  the  passion-flowers ;  Lindlev 
originally  stationed  it  near  Styraces,  but,  in  his  Nixu't. 
places  it  near  the  Campanulas,  It  is  probable  that  it  iAh 
Eieen  inaccurately  described,  and  that  no  exact  opinion  can 
be  formed  about  it  nntil  it  has  been  examined  in  ■  Ar-H 
state.  In  the  mean  while  we  give  a  figure  of  it,  <-opied 
from  the  Flora  of  Oware,  in  the  none  that  this  notice  may 
fall  into  the  bonds  of  soma  tiaveller  visiting  the  remote 
country  in  which  it  grows. 

BE'LYTA.  in  entomology,  k  genus  of  the  order  ffy- 
menoptera,  and  fomily  Proctotrujadie.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  minute  four-winged  flies,  having  the  anteune 
fourteen  or    flfleen-ioinled,   fihform    in    the  males,    and 


BELZO'Ni,  GIOVA'NNI,  was  a  native  of  Padna,  but 
of  a  family  originally  from  Rome,  as  he  himself  states  in 
the  prefhce  to  his  work  on  Egypt     He  passed  his  early 

{'outh  at  Rome,  where  he  intended  to  enter  the  monoitic 
ife,  but  the  French  invasion  of  that  city  in  1798  allenJ 
his  purpose,  and  in  the  year  I80O  he  lelt  Italy,  and 
visited  in  succeasion  several  porta  of  Europe,  His  tamitj 
supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittances,  but  as  thfV 
were  not  rich,  Belajni  exerted  himself  to  gain  a  living  bj 
his  own  talents.  He  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  hydrsu- 
lics,  which  be  bad  studied  at  Rome.  In  1803  he  arrived  in 
England,  where  he  soon  after  married;  and  after  nii:v 
years'  residence  in  England,  during  partof  which  he  gain^l 
his  living  by  exhibiting  feats  of  strength,  he  set  off  with  Lu 
wife  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  whence  he  proceeded  lu 
Malta,  and  from  Malta  to^ypt,  where  ha  arrived  in  Ihli. 
His  object  in  going  to  Egypt  was  to  construct  an  hydrsulle 
machine  for  irrigation,  which  should  raise  the  water  quicier 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  the  clumsy  engines  then  uted 
in  that  country.  He  proposed  his  plan  to  Mehemet  Ali 
Pacha,  by  whom  it  was  approved.  Beltoni  constn>ct«l  s 
machine  in  the  pachas  garden  at  Zubra,  near  Cairo,  and 
the  experiment  proved  successful,  but  owing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  opposing  interests  of  the  natives,  it  was  abanduMd 
before  it  was  completed.  Bclioni  then  decided  upon  visiting 
Thebes,  and  his  mlention  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Buivk- 
hardt,  the  latter  gentleman  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Salt,  the 
British  consul,  to  employ  Belsoni  to  remove  the  colosi^ 
bust,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  Young  Memnon, 
which  he  accomplished  with  great  ingenuity,  shipped  it  in  a 
barge,  which  sailed  down  to  Rosetta,  and  theoc*  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  shipped  for  England.  Thia  head, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  Is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  colossal  sculptun.  Belioni,  on  his 
return  to  Cairo,  received  a  present  through  Burckhardt 
half  of  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Solt  For  the  whrfe  parti- 
culars of  this  transaction,  see  Belzoni's  Trai-eh.  and  also  » 
compressed  narrative  of  the  same  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Egyptian 
ArUt^ities,  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  qf  ^ler- 
taining  Knowledge.  Before  embarLing  the  colossus,  Btl- 
loni  made  an  excursion  higher  up  the  country,  visited  Ihe 
great  temple  of  EUfu.  and  Ihe  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
of  Philw,  and  proceeded  into  Nubia  as  far  as  the  second 
^taract.  He  was  the  first  to  open  the  great  temple  of 
Abousambul,  or  Ipsambul,  which  is  cut  in  the  aids  of  a 
mounuin,  and  the  front  of  which  was  so  much  encnmbervd 
hy  the  accumulated  sand,  that  only  the  npper  part  of  it  vai 
viaible.  He  succeeded  in  partly  clearing  the  sand  which 
stopped  the  entrance,  and  thus  made  the  interior  of  this 
"  — -301  rock-cut  temple  known  to  the  world.  In  1817  Bi-1- 
mado  a  second  journey  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
during  which  he  made  excavations  at  Camak,  on  the  eu>- 
--\  side  of  the  Nile,  and  found  there  a  colossal  bead  of 
inite,  several  statues,  an  altsr  with  basso-riltevi,  ^hinses, 
!.  The  colossal  head  and  an  arm  ten  feet  in  lenEth  buiii 
balonging  lo  one  colossus,  are  now  in  the  British  Uuieuns. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  this  enterpriatng  m- 
veller  was  the  opening  of  a  splendid  tomb  in  tlie  Bebu  el 
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doing  dorine  tlie  absence  of  the  female  Bembex :  entering 
with  the  tail  foremost,  it  deposits  an  egg,  which  hatches 
in  the  following  sprine  ;  the  larva  of  the  Bembex  then  be- 
comes food  for  that  of  the  Panorpes. 

BEMBIDI^D^,  among  coleopterous  insects,  a  family  of 
the  division  Geodephaga  of  MacLeay.  These  are  minute 
camivorouB  beetles,  which  generally  frequent  damp  situ* 
ations,  such  as  the  margins  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches : 
the^r  are  usually  of  a  bright  blue  or  green  metallic  colour, 
having  two  or  four  pale  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra.  ^  It  is 
doubtral  whether  this  familv  can  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
Geodephaga  as  those  of  the  CarabidsB,  Harpalids,  &c. : 
the  species,  however,  mav  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
minute  terminal  joint  to  tne  palpi.  The  characters  of  the 
several  genera  contained  in  this  group  are  as  follows : — 

A.  Body  depressed  and  linear. 

a.  AntennsB  with  the  third  and  fourth 

joints  equal Lymnatun, 

b.  Antennie   with  the  fourth  joint 

loneer  than  the  third.        •        .    Cillenum, 

B.  Body  ratner  ovate. 

a.  lliorax   transverse,  not  truncate, 

heart-shaped : 
a.    Posteriorly  rounded : 

1.  Whole.  •        .        •       •     Tachyi. 

2.  Emarginate.  •        •        .    Philoethui, 
h.    Posteriorly  acute.       .        .        •     0cy9* 

b.  Thorax  truncated,  heart*shape : 

a.  The  posterior  angles  very  acute 
and  prominent :    . 

1.  Antennse  with  the  third,  fourth, 

and  fifth  joints  long.         .        .    Peryphui. 

2.  A ntennoD  with  the  third,  fourth, 

and  fifth  joints  short.        .        .    Notaphui, 

b.  The    posterior    angles    slightly 
acute-deflexed : 

1.    Eyes  moderate. 

*Thorax  rather  remote  from  the 

abdomen  at  the  base.    .        •    Lopha. 
**Thorax  closely  united  to  the 

abdomen Taehyp$ii. 

3.  Eyes  large BemStdium. 
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*  ill"??  .*!  •?•  ?i  ***•  B«»bldildj8,  thowlas  *^  '«»  of  'he  piUpi— «.  Um 
tornijial  Joint ;  S.  Thomx  of  T«cliv« ;  3.  Thorax  of  Phlloclhtt. ;  4.Thorttx  of 
Ucy»;  ».  Thoru  of  Poryphw ;  6.  Thorax  of  Lopha  j  7.  Thorax  of  Tachypu*. 

BE'MBO,  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  His 
father  was  a  patrician  of  Venice,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
taste  for  elegant  literature.  Being  sent  by  the  senate  in 
1483  as  prsDtor  or  governor  of  Ravenna,  he  restored  and 
embellished  the  sepulchral  monument  erected  in  that  city  to 
the  memory  of  Dante,  by  Guide  della  PolenU.  His  son, 
who  showed  an  early  disposition  for  learning,  studied  at 
Padua  and  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  learned  Greek  from  Agostino  Lascaris  at  Messina.  On 
"»*|®^^™  to  hiH  native  country,  he  repaired  to  the  little  town 
of  Asolo,  near  Trevi«o,  which  had  become  the  residence  of 
CaterinaComaro,  the  widow  of  James  Lusignano,  the  last 

mg  of  Cyprus,  who  having  resigned  her  kingdom  to  the 


Venetian  senate,  was  eiyoying  a  splendid  ineeiiie»  with  tba 
title  of  queen,  and  holding  a  sort  of  little  court  in  that  plea- 
sant retirement.    She  was  a  woman  of  elesaat  taste  and 
refined  education.     In  September,  1496,  she  gave  aocne 
splendid  entertainments  on  the  occasion  of  the  maniag*  of 
her  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  to  which  she  invited  maoy  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  among  others  young  Bembo,  whose 
family  was  related  to  hers.    According  to  the  usages  of  chi- 
valry  still  in  fashion  in  that  age,  some  of  the  hours  of  leiauie 
between  the  banquets,  tournaments,  and  other  paseants» 
were  employed  in  learned  or  witty  conversations,  ana  espe- 
cially in  speculative  discussions  on  the  subject  of  love,  some 
praising  it  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  others  blamtDK 
it  as  the  cause  of  much  misery,  &c.    From  these  disquisi- 
tions Bembo  derived  the  plan  of  a  work,  which  he  styM 
Gli  Asolani,  from  the  name  of  the  place.    It  is,  or  ratlier 
pretends  to  be,  a  collection  of  what  was  said  in  those  enter- 
tainments by  the  several  disputants  on  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  effects  of  love,  distinguishing  the  pure  sentiment 
from  the  grossness  of  the  passion  that  goes  by  that  name* 
and  ending  in  a  moral  strain  on  the  contemplation  of  divine 
love,  or  the  love  between  the  Creator  ana  his  creatures. 
The  metaphysical  part  of  the  reasoning  is  derived  firora 
Plato^s  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  ikvour  at  that  time 
among  the  learned  of  Italy.    This  work  of  Bembo  was  re> 
ceived  with  considerable  applause,  and  the  book  ia  still 
esteemed  as  a  specimen  of  gcK>d  It^an  prose. 

Bembo's  father  wished  nim  to  devote  himself  to  the 
civil  service  of  his  country,  by  entering  on  some  official 
employment,  in  which  his  noble  birth  and  connexioRs 
would  have  enabled  him  to  aspire  in  course  of  time  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  repubUc.  Bembo,  however,  pre- 
ferred  going  to  Rome,  and  becoming  a  candidate  theie  for 
ecclesiasticid  preferment,  as  better  suited  to  his  taste  for 
study.  His  father  opposing  his  design,  Bembo  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  oo 
the  abbey  of  la  Croce  dell*  Avellana,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Urbino.  Having  repaired  to  the  town  of  Urbioo 
previous  to  shutting  himseu  up  in  his  intended  retirement, 
he  was  so  kindly  received  by  the  then  Duke  Gnidobaldo  di 
Montefeltro  and  Elizabetha^Gonzaga,  his  consort,  that  ha 
changed  his  mind,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  their  cour;, 
which  was  distinguished  both  for  the  personal  character  of 
the  sovereigns  and  for  the  encouragement  which  they  gave 
to  the  learned.  At  Urbino  Bembo  began  to  write  Italian 
poetry,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  and  the  harmony  of 
Petrarch ;  and  here  also  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Giuliano  de  Medici,  third  son  of  the  great  Lorenzo,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Urbino.  After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  which  wu 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  duchess,  Bembo  and  Giuliano 
agreed  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  but  previous  to  his  departure 
from  Urbino,  Bembo  left  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  two 
amiable  sovereigns  in  an  affectionate  eulogium :  De  Guid}- 
baUh  Feltrio,  deque  Elisabetha  Gonzaga,  Urbini  Dueibuf, 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  Bembo,  Sadoleto, 
Beroaldo,  and  Sigismondo  da  Foligno,  and  is  really  interest- 
ing from  beine  written  with  sincerity  and  true  feeling,  and  ia 
praise  of  two  deser\'ing  persons.  The  sketch  of  the  Duchess 
Elizabeth  is  a  touching  specimen  of  real  pathos.  Like  her 
relative  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  Elizabeth  was  a  bright  speci- 
men of  Italian  female  character  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
corrupt  age. 

Soon  after  Bembo  had  arrived  at  Rome,  Cardinal  de* 
Medici,  brother  to  his  friend  Giuliano,  was  raised  to  the 
pontifical  chair  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  This  was  to 
Bembo  a  most  fortunate  event.  Leo  appointed  him  hia  «e- 
cretary,  together  with  the  learned  Sadoleto.  The  briefs 
letters,  and  other  official  acts  which  the  two  seeretahcs 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  were  distinguished  for 
their  classical  style,  carried  almost  to  fastidiousness.  Rome 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness, 
as  well  as  of  learning.  Bembo  shared  in  the  common  pttv 
pensity,  and  several  of  the  Latin  verses  which  he  thee 
wrote  are  stained  by  indecent  ima<^s  and  expressions.  Hi« 
elegy  on  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  bis  Latin 
poetry.  After  Leo's  death  in  1521,  he  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Leo  had  amply  provided 
him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices;  and  Bembo,  who  wys 
now  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
became  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  collected  a 
rich  librarv  and  a  cabinet  of  rare  medals.  At  JPrnlaa  be 
completed  nis  work  on  the  Italian  language,  at  which  b« 
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lat.,  and  near  the  meridian  of  4°  30^,  and  baa  been  foand  by 
the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  to  be  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  does  not,  however,  attain  that  height  abruptly, 
but  by  numerous  steep  slopes  interrupted  by  narrow  4ind 
sloping  plains.  (M'Culloch's  Highlands  and  Western 
Islands ;  Sinclair  s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  s  Account  of  the  Great  Floods,  &c) 

BENARES,  one  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the 
province  of  AUahahad  is  divided,  lies  between  25°  and  26° 
N.  lat„  and  82°  and  84°  E.  long.  This  district,  or  zamin- 
dary,  formerly  constituted  an  appanage  of  the  dominions 
of  Oude,  by  who«e  vizier,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  it  was  ceded 
in  1775  to  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  aid  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  to  subjection 
the  tributary  chief  of  the  Rob  ill  as.  In  the  following  year, 
1 776,  this  zamindary  was  granted  to  the  Rajah  Chey  t  Singh 
of  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  company.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India,  formed  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  August,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  repaired  in  person  to 
Benares,  and  placed  the  rajah  under  arrest  in  his  own 
palace,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  his  subjects.  The  natives 
being  unable,  however,  to  make  a  successful  stand  against 
the  English  troops,  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh  was  deposed, 
and  his  nephew,  a  minor,  set  up  in  his  stead,  a  larger 
amount  of  tribute  being  exacted  from  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district  being  placed  under  officers  who  were 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  governor-general  and 
council.  The  tribute,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  22,66, 1 80 
Sicca  rupees  (about  280,000/.),  was  raised  on  this  occasion 
to  40  lacs  of  rupees  (about  500,000A)  per  annum.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  measure  are  thus  described  by  its  author, 
who  passed  through  the  country  in  February,  1784 :  *  From 
the  confines  of  Buxar,'  says  Mr.  Hastings,  '  to  Benares,  I 
was  followed  and  fatigued  by  the  clamours  of  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants.  The  distresses  which  were  produced  by 
the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably  tended  to  heighten 
the  general  discontent,  yet  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the 
cause  existed  principally  in  a  defective,  if  not  a  corrupt  and 
oppressive  administration.  I  am  sorry  to  add.  that  from 
Buxar  to  the  opposite  boundary,  I  have  seen  nothing  but 
traces  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village.* 

The  rajah  has  since  become  a  mere  stipendiary  of  the 
company's  government,  which,  in  1795,  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  district,  making  an  annual  allowance  of  about  12,000/. 
to  the  rajah  for  his  personal  support.  On  the  occasion 
just  mentioned  the  British  government  passed  a  regulation, 
enacting  that  the  last  decennary  assessment  for  the  land 
revenue,  which  had  been  made  under  its  sanction,  should 
be  considered  as  a  permanent  settlement.  At  the  same 
time  the  courts  of  judicature  which  were  superintended  by 
native  judges  were  abolished ;  and  in  lieu  of  them  were 
established  one  city  and  three  zillah  courts,  together  with  a 
provincial  court  of  appeal,  all  similar  in  their  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  to  the  corresponding  tribunals  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  By  another  regula- 
tion the  powers  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Company  at 
Calcutta,  were  extended  over  the  district  of  Benares. 

The  coUectorate  of  Benares  includes  the  three  districts  of 
Benares,  Ohazeepore,  and  Juanpore,  of  which  Benares  is  the 
least  in  extent,  but  the  most  important  with  regard  to  re- 
venue, as  appears  from  the  following  statement,  given  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1832 : — 


Benares    . 
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Juanpore* 
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5,020  41,02,739       „ 

The  district  of  Benares  has  Ohazeepore  on  the  north 
and  east,  Juanpore  on  the  west,  and  Mirzapore  on  the 
•outh.  Tlie  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated. Barley,  wheat,  and  a  species  of  peas  are  the  prin- 
cipal vegetables  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Flax  IS  raised  only  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  made  in  the  district,  but 
^>8  most  profitable  productions  are  indigo  and  opium. 


The  distriBt  is  well  watered  by  tha  Oan^andtlMGoomtr 
rivers,as  well  as  by  several  small  tribulanes  to  those  strr«m>, 
and  having  now  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace  and  security , 
the  inhabitants  have  realised  the  advantages  olTered  by  it« 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  district  exhibits  many  signs  cit 
prosperity.  For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  ii 
temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  fires  are  fouti  i 
agreeable  in  the  houses.  During  ue  three  months  from  A  pr  i 
to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a  time  destroy  the  Tenlure. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  district  is  not  knovn. 
The  population  of  the  three  districts  wbich  form  the  Ci.*!- 
lectorate  has  been  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  £«« 
millions,  but  all  authorities  appear  to  agree  as  to  the  fact  <  f 
its  having  rapidly  increased  of  late  years. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mill's  ffr«* 
tory  of  British  India;  Letter  from  B,  S,  Jones,  tsq.^  t-* 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Eatt  Indi.i 
Affairs,  inserted  in  the  Report  of  that  committee  in  1 6.32.  > 

BENARES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  :> 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  make«  a 
fine  sweep ;  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which 
tlie  city  is  built:  25°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  83°  1'  £.  long. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  antient  times  the 
seat  of  Brahminical  learning.  According  to  Major  Rennet  1, 
*  its  antient  name  was  Kasi,  but  there  are  no  notices  n>'.- 
corning  it  in  the  works  of  the  antient  geographers.*  Dr. 
Robertson  speaks  of  the  city  as  having  In^n, '  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  mo«t 
learned  Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  litcn- 
ture.'  Sir  Robert  Barker*  who  visited  Benares  in  1 772.  b^ 
described  an  observatory  there,  in  which  he  found  iastrj- 
raents  for  astronomical  observations  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  constructed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  :  tra- 
dition attributes  the  building  of  this  observatory  to  the 
Emperor  Akbar. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  few 
feet  broad,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  atone  anl 
lofty,  are  so  close  together  that  the  sun*8  rays  can  bani.v 
penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The  streets  are  described  aj 
being  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth,  whicb  renders  iho 
place  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residence  to  European^. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city  li 
beautiful.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  great  variet}  of  the 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  highly  ornamented,  and  bate 
terraces  on  their  summits ;  the  view  is  greatly  improved  b> 
the  numerous  flights  of  stone  steps  which  lead  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Hindu  temples  and  other  public  buu  1- 
ings.  The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  u 
exceed  12,000,  besides  which  there  are  above  16,000  houK> 
built  of  mud. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  each  story  to  be  rented  by  a  separate  family,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  are  thus  said  to  contain  each  ii'u 
inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindus  live  in  detaclH.**] 
houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  b"ttt 
by  Aurungzebe  on  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Hindu  temple, 
which  he  destroyed  Ibr  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  pre>c"t 
building :  the  mosque  has  two  minarets,  the  height  of  which 
is  232  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Ganges. 

The  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  are  at  SecroV, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  place  was  the  set  n  ^ 
of  a  tragical  event  in  January,  1799,  when  the  dep«t»<'<l 
nabob  of  Oude,  irritated  by  the  British  government  re- 
quiring him  to  transfer  his  residence  from  Benares  to  Cal- 
cutta, proceeded  with  a  body  of  armed  attendants  to  tt...- 
house  of  the  Company's  resident,  Mr.  Cherry,  whom  they 
assassinated,  together  with  four  other  European  genUemi  t;. 
The  nabob,  Vizier  Ally,  made  his  escape  with  about  4i>' 
followera  to  Azimghur,  but  was  taken  in  the  December  f .  I- 
lowing  and  imprisoned  in  Calcutta. 

The  native  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  Terr 
great.  In  1803  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimated  t  j 
amount  to  582,000,  and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  Is^ 
even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  Hindu>« 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  eacredness  of  the  city  in  the  estimation  of  Hindus 
makes  it  the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  firom  all  parts  cf 
Hindustan,  and  a  great  number  of  these  devotees,  bt»:r;T 
exceedingly  poor,  subsist  upon  charity,  and  are  consequent'  > 
often  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  Accordin.^ 
to  Mr.  Ten  nan  t, '  hunger,  wretchedness,  and  disease  serza 
to  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction,'    A  considerable  nnta- 
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if.-T    ^1-    '*•■.♦     •!  <►     I*':*'*    »f  '».«   *»fat.»-.»n*»nr.    ▼  *•    ir.— 

TT  .\r/-i«m.     Ill    .nJt  'iW5  fiw*t«»r7  »-«,    :nw4jr^»r. 'i#*flrr'r.«i 
4«    ,rf»:r>(r   '"*^   *)rrwin^r. .tMi.   inrt  .n   %iis  i*i»i>T.u(r    >^ir  uie 

Jl*.nr.v.»i»n,   T  rh   the  ofr.#»r  Encrii.ih   ^rrLempr.ta   m  'lie 

r^  iM  K  T-.i-i  4«»fr.*»m<*nt  haH  lone  c:^a.-ie*i  w  a*  if  iny  to- 
iif.r>«l  t**  '•.,rR'Ti*^rct;u  ir.ipMr-anre  ro  t*>c  Eaj»t  L.«L:i  t.  'in- 
B'jn'.'  ^'*nn'?r.  rii«*  prviuce  for  ont^:...r.  j  •x-tii'a.  xah  iwtijry 
»•««*  <^r»/♦.n^i;/  <»^.i^r»i.  ..'»**ft,  Tas  pr  *rur«>'l  -^n  uecier  ceroLS 
fv  i^n  \*'-\>opi  '\f  W  t;«»H  I>iar.fi  ar.ri  *'r  m  tie  Maia-'ar  coaiit. 
A»'»'tn»U'4  »»*rt*  muiie  .n  »r-»»i  Ui  f^.i^'iie  'he  n.itaitM  and 
/•lf»«'».  'J' It  lAe  aun..rv  if  ti.e**e  "Dices  on^^  so  u^irxr  to 

.)^  j.4#»'.  ^  r>  n  ir  The  -im  a  ii  :  m  n*  rta : .  r*  if  t.-.e  Com  par.  j  4  truie 
&^  R<»nrrjrit«*n  .s  *{io«vn  by  :.**?  r'ai^t  u^at  Uie  avenje  aiinaai 
#;)%f  >f  ri^e  f^.-n^.^mmt^n^-*  n^nr  ♦her**  fr  m  Eu.mpe  in  the  ten 
y»»ar«  rv»»vr','*»n  l^l*  3r.<-l  l-il  Iji  ci.t  am-.u-t  to  l-i'i' •'. 
T  le  •*\iv»i  •«  'if  the  <*si.i..i4>i;  .ler.t  wi.^*,  on.  '.Le  ».tlier  iiaiid« 
v»»,-v  (*r^r^'^uie^^u[p^,  ar.tl  rtr  ex.-»»»*':«*i  tj»*  rever.-e:  ti^e  jiner, 
r|,i-.ox  *'.i*^  -"♦*  y>''=»r'*  «*•'  Ti  n.'3  w  iT^i.  •l.ii  civt  av«»ri,£w 
•n*  r*^  tiian  71-^  V.  per  an/,  ita.,  •▼".:*  r^e  a-  eri^ze  i=i«-..zx  ui* 
eh'ii7»*M  'iiinniT  me  ^ame  i.oie  wi3  j-,3_ij    per  aanum. 

T '.#*  Ea-xt  Ir«lia  O'^'n^any  ir.aiie  no  -.\rr.li-e  th-frercre  in 
«i.'..ver;  sf  ap  Ber.r/y.ltrri  to  ti.e  I>.:«!ii  2'Aerujieut-  Tz^ 
r4^>oi>n  vva4  n.ai»e  .n  1  ii.>.  at  vc  ^xb  liLne  a«l  ti^  ccLer  British 
•*'TtfmeriU  in  S-ifnafra  witre  a.sO  yven  1.0  m  ex.::'.aR^e  ^>r 
th*?  Ihirrh  '*et:l«r:n*nu  r.n  t.ie  c.>[^:inent  of  Ir.^i:  i,  inc.u.ij:g 
tnf*  Ut'M-n  ar.<l  l^/rtre>*  of  Ma  ^rca. 

Tne  rii.4rr.ct  or  pro%:Rce  ot"  Bencoolen  has,  since  its  cession 
to  fi.e  IXt/-..i,  he^n  made  d*^- pendent  up>n  their  set: le meet 
0^  P.<Har8  2f.  Benror>len  duinct  U  now  describetl  as  \jeiii^ 
^,'.TAfifl  to  the  north  and  weal  by  the  district  of  Icdrapoor, 
».tf\  on  tr»e  *»aAt  and  »outh  by  Lampunff.  The  t^ral  p^pu- 
larion  14  %c»A  (rather  Tasruely)  to  amount  to  100,010  souls^ 
f>jr.rj<r  the  occupancy  of  the  Enshah,  the  numbeni  were 
estimated  at  only  2U.000,  but  the  district  was  then  not  so 
trxt*^:.*\ve  a*  it  has  amce  been  made.  Since  l8*25  the  Duioh 
t^jitltT*  are  »aid  to  have  di^tcovered  coal-mines  in  the  in- 
t*TV>r,  wr.irh  prwlace  fuel  of  a  quahty  little  inferior  to 
tl^te  coal  of  Europe.  This  discovery,  if  the  means  of  trans- 
pr,rt  to  the  »hore  are  not  too  cosUy,  and  if  the  favourable 
r«pr»rt  M  to  qual.ty  should  be  confirmed,  will  prove  of  much 
laiie  in  trie  probable  event  of  the  extension  of  steam  na\i- 
grttion  m  the  eastern  seas. 

Th^;  UfV>n  of  Bencoolen  is  small  but  tolerably  well  built 
A  fid  of  a  plea»inc  appearance.  It  has  a  bad  character  with 
re^p^rct  to  healthmess.  Fort  Marlborough,  which  stands 
onlv  a  »iiort  distance  inland,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy. 

The  population  of  Bencoolen  town  is  of  a  very  mixed 
description,  including  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and 
tiu'ir  descendants ;  Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo 
>«'ra«,  an  island  lying  off  Tapanooly  Bay  on  the  western 
amnt  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroes. 

The  cuUivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the 
ptitch,  tlie  lalKiur  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  arc  prin- 
ci pally  hroiii^ht  from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of 
ji.il  Iv.  Debtor*  are  likewise  considered  as  slaves,  being 
l^bht^ed  to  work  tm  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 

Bt.'fM*'>'>len  tra^les  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  the  Coromandel 
rosint,  ond  the  more  northern  ports  of  Sumatra.  The  im- 
pf»rt»  are  chielly  cloth*,  rice,  salt,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  ft/irne  European  manufactureii,  part  of  which  are  re- 
uxjKirtecl.  with  the  produce  of  the  district,  to  other  parts  on 
tlm  iftUnd,  or  aro  sent  into  the  interior.  (Early  Records  of 
th0  l^tttt  Imiia  Company,  inserted  in  the  P^port  of  the 
(-ofnriiiti^o  of  the  House  of  Lordt  on  the  Foreign  Trarle  of 
ll»/t  f  Vftifiiry  in  IH'JOand  1821  ;  Report  of  Seff^ct  Committee 
yflhe  lloutf  of  Commonn  on  the  A  (fair m  of  the  ICaet  India 
Coinjt*inif,  \HVi;  Mur*dcn«  liifttory  of  Sumatra;  Count 
iro;(i.nr!orp»  CuivdHlUl  tnr  I  lie  de  Java  et  let  autre$ 
i*u9sfk^iOm  KvrrfanduiMet  dan*  I'Archipel  des  I/ides,) 


BEN 

BZ??D-EHIR  (aUo  written  Bandamtr  or  Bundetne-t  1, 

»  the  came  of  a  nver  in  Far»istan,  or  Persia  Proper,  t  " 
Anxe^  Corj4i,  or  Cyms  of  tlie  antient  Greek  and  Rom^ 
ienenn  oeiv,  and  somecimes  called  Kur  by  oriental  wnier«. 
iTmno  rxT.  e.  3,  p.  729,  Casaub.)  says  that  the  founder  <  r 
"he  Peman  monarchy  was  originally  called  Agradaieb,  bu' 
iutf  neaasnmed  i^riXa3c)  the  name  Cyrus  from  this  ri\fr- 
oie  p^ssace  »  thus  read  in  all  the  MSS. ;  but  most  edii..>» 
"kitBna^  0rrc.\at3t  into  /uri^akM)  make  the  author  say  ti 
Cvris  ^ve  the  river  his  own  name,  its  previous  appellat  -u 
-yeans  A.rT3dates:  Groskurd,  the  most  recent  German  trar.»- 
laftir  11  5fra.x>,  and  A-  F.  Pott  {Etymologieche  Forschun- 
2*^^  In£r>duct.  p.  xliv.)  have  given  the  preference  to  u.o 
reaiiiiitr  li  the  HSS^  which  is  doubtless  the  right  reading. 
\cr^riin*x  to  the  map  accompanying  Sir  AVilliam  Ou»i*k'^  •> 
TrireLd,  .t  liis  its  «ir:;^.n  in  the  hills  towards  the  north  <>t 
Shiraz.  and  dows  in  a  direction  to  the  S.E.E.  towards  iti* 
:aa.e  Bakua'irm.     In  its  course  it  traverses  the  beauti/'ul  ar.  1 
pirxiactire  valley  of  Marvdasht,  or  Merdesht,  where  it   is 
^one'l  by  a  smail  tnhutary  stream  from   the  north,   tlv 
?~*i'.v.ir.  <arcom.nff  to  Kinneir,  the  Shamier,)  and  pa«>t»€>s  l>v 
tlie   ceiebnted   niins  of  Persepolis,   which    are    situiti  I 
)n  Its  left  or  northern  side  ;  farther  on  it  flows  throu-a 
tlie  distnct  of  Kurudl.  where  it  is  divided  into  numer  .< 
cManr.eis  to  ferriiue  the  ground.     The  part  of  the  waUi 
which  is  not  spient  in  the  irrijration  of  the  ground,  tai, 
inta  lake   Bakhre<r<in,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty    u,i> 
tjwArds  the  east  tKm  Shiraz.     Niebuhr,  who  cro»s»ed  x..^: 
Bend-Em^r  in  h^  way  from  Shiraz  to  Persepolis.  deMrr..  » 
i:  as  a  very  rapid  nver.  and  sa\s  that  a  bridge  of   hrv  k^ 
i<*0  feet  IcQir.  was  bu^t  at^ross  it.     Bend- Emir  is  alv»  ilo 
na:::e  of  a  vilaje  situated  on  the  river.     The  name  of  b  ti 
the  villi^re  and  the  river  aliudes  to  the  extensive  mrui  .- 
or  dyk*i  ocnatrjcted  here  in  the  teiilh  century  by  the  i  i.i  ; 
^Vrii-al-*iiclib.  by  vhich  a  tract  of  country  of  consulerab  • 
extent  was  fertilized.  (See  Bamo  ;  Ouselcy's  Traveh.  v.  i.  : 
5,  1^0.  seq. :  Niebuhfs  V'jyf^se  en  Araiiel  ^c,  vol.  ii.  |>.  1  - : 
K .  c  neir .  fj-'  fr-  tfh  1  \it  Mem  fnr  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p. :,   • 
Strains  Lrd^^^ichreibung  von  Groskuid,  vol.  iii.  p.  i-r, 
!>!».  Bcria.  1^33,  Svo.) 

BENDER  (formerly  Teckin  or  Tigine,   called  by  tit- 
Russians  Beniery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a  fort  :". 4 
place,  and  the  ch.of  town  of  the  circle  of  Bendersko-K  I    > 
\  kansk,  in  Bessarabia.  wLivh  is  the  most  south- western   i>.  - 
j  vince  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe.     The  town  i-  -•.- 
'  tuated  m  46'  ou'  N.  Ui.,  and  '2^^^  33'  E.  long.    It  lies  on  /.  .■ 
h::ht  bank  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  built  on  the  land-s.  \-    a 
!  the  shape  of  a  crescent.     Up  to  the  commencement  o?  r  • 
'  present  century  it  beljnged  to  Turkey,  and  was  conxi-'.  -.  i 
a  post  of  such  hiizh  luilitar}  importance,  that  its  f  rul.  ^- 
tions  were  strenirthencd  and  enlarged  by   that   p.iw«.r  It 
various  times.     It  i:»  still  inclosetl  by  a  wall  and   d  ."p 
broad  ditch,  and  retains  iis  citadel,  which  is  constru.  t.  i 
on  an  eminence ;  the  defences,  however,  have  of  late  \  t  J.  > 
been  used  f  r  the  erection  of  soldiers*   quarters,   in.  "a- 
zines,  &ic.    The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  kept  n.  a 
filthy  state:  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  ha\e  Kn 
mo>tly  converted  to  other  purposes;  and  there  are  likewi^o 
an  Armenian  and  Greek  church,  as  well  as  a  synauo-  :.  * 
in  the  town.     Bender  has  seven  gates,  and  two  suoLin.^, 
which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation  is  mo  tiJ 
agriculture  and  grazing.    lu  population,  which  in  foiL.j. - 
times  was  20.000.  is  at  present  reduced  to  less  than  5t  i  o  • 
the  chief  source  of  their  support  is  a  saltpetre  work,  s.»nie 
tanneries,  iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.     Its  cele- 
brity dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  w  Ivtx 
Achmet  III.  granted  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to  CharVs 
XII.  of  Sweden,  after  be  had  lost  his  army  in  the  battle  cf 
Pultawa.on  the  8th  of  July.  1709,  and  had  fled  to  Bender. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  adjoiinr  - 
village  of  Varnitza  on  the  Dniester,  where  he  lived  for   i:.o 
next  four  years;  but  by  his  offensive  conduct,  maliciou^S 
aggravated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  bv  the  i«tri,:iie>  !*f 
Catherine  of  Russia,  ultimately  brought  upon  him^lf  t*  •• 
hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the  temerity  to  brave  I  \ 
resisting  several  thousand  men  with  a  handful  of  followers  •; 
a  barricaded  house.    His  generous  enemy,  however,  al'ow «.  I 
his  royal  prisoner  to  escape,  and  make  his  way  peacvc^  I  \ 
back  to  his  native  country.     Bender  was  twice  taken  l  ^ 
assault  in  Catherines  time.    On  the  last  of  these  occasi.>;-^" 
in  1771,  General  Panin  stormed  it,  put  the  garrison  and  [u^ 
habitants,  to  the  number  of  oO.OUO,  to  the  sword,  and  ll  .  a 
burnt  tlie  to.\n,    Russia,  in  dictating  the  subsequent  UvJiiy 
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daltf,  both  tn  iba  Monoiticon  and  in  hit  History  qf  Warm 
wtciihiret  vol.  i.  p.  156,  his  given  a  nproientation  of  the 
Bartedictine  monk  in  bis  habit. 

Tha  habit  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  consisted  of  a  black 
robe,  with  a  scapulary  of  the  same,  and  under  that  robe  a 
tunic  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
choir,  they  bad.  over  all,  a  black  cowl,  like  that  of  the  monks. 
Dugdale,  in  the  Monatticon,  has  given  an  engraving  of  a 
Benedictine  nun  with  her  cowl :  and  Stevens,  Contin.  vol.  i. 
p.  169.  an  engraving  of  another  without  her  cowl. 

BENEDICT  I.  succeeded  John  III.  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  575.  His  namo  was  Bonosus,  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius  II.,  and 
that  Rome  in  his  time  was  threatened  both  by  the  Longo- 
bards  and  by  the  Vandals.  He  died  in  678,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded hv  Pelagius  II.     (Platina,  Vit€9  Pontiflcum.) 

BENEDICT  II.  succeeded  Leo  II.  in  684.  He  waited 
nearly  a  year  before  his  nomination,  which  took  place  in 
683,  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Constantino  IV.,  with- 
out which  confirmation  he  could  not  be  consecrated.  Con- 
stantino, however,  exempted  the  Roman  see  from  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  which  was  paid  at  the  election  of  everv  new 
bishop,  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  ordered  that  in  future 
the  new  bishops  elected  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people 
should  be  ordained,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  con- 
firmation. He  also  sent  to  Rome  some  locks  of  the  hair  of 
his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  as  a  token  of  homage 
to  the  Roman  see,  which  were  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Benedict  is  reported  to  have 
been  pious  and  charitable,  and  well  learned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. He  restored  and  adorned  several  churches  at  Rome, 
namely,  those  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  &c 
Benedict  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

BENEDICT  III.  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  855.  Betweeq 
these  two  popes  some  writers,  and  Platina  among  the  resti 
have  placed  the  famous  female  Pope  Joan,  whose  story  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a  fable  first 
promulgated,  not  by  Protestant  writers,  as  is  often  ima- 
gined, but  by  one  Martinus,  a  Pole,  and  a  Cistercian  monk, 
who  was  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  wrote  a  Chronicon  Summorum  Pontu 
flcum^  and  another  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which 
is  full  of  absurdities.  (See  Panvinio's  able  discussion  of 
this  much  controverted  point  in  a  note  to  Platina*s  work.) 

The  election  of  Benedict  III.  was  violently  opposed  by  a 
party  among  the  clergy  of  the  Romanjprovinces,  who  nomi- 
nated Anastasius,  a  Roman  priest.  Tue  Emperor  Louis  II. 
being  appealed  to,  sent  his  musi  or  deputies  to  inquire 
into  the  matter;  but  the  deputies  meeting  first  with  the 
partizans  of  Anastasius,  decided  in  his  favour,  and  Ana- 
stasius  making  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  occupied 
the  Lateran  Palace,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical 
garments,  and  put  him  in  prison.  The  clergy  of  the  city, 
however,  persisted  in  their  election  of  Benedict,  and  the 
people  loudly  supporting  the  same,  the  imperial  deputies, 
probably  better  informed  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  drove 
Anastasius  away,  and  confirmed  Benedict,  wno  forgave  his 
adversaries,  except  the  bishop  of  Porto,  who  would  not  give 
up  Anastasius,  and  was  consequently  superseded.  During 
Benedict's  pontificate,  Rome  suffered  a  great  inundation 
from  the  river  Tiber,  which  was  followed  by  a  destructive 
epidemic  disease.  The  Saracens  at  the  same  time  were 
ravaging  Apulia  and  Campania.  Benedict  died  in  858,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I.  Some  particulars  of  this 
pope's  life  are  found  in  Garampi's  dissertation  De  Nummo 
Argenteo  Benedicti  III, 

BENEDICT  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  about  the  year 
900.  The  crown  of  Italy,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  was  disputed  between  Berengarius  Duke 
of  Friuli,  and  Louis,  son  of  Boson  King  of  Aries  or  Pro- 
vence. Louis,  haWng  obtained  the  advantage,  came  to  Rome 
in  901,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  by 
Benedict.  But  in  the  following  year  Berengarius,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Germany,  returned  and  defeated  Louis  at 
Verona,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Afler  this  event,  Benedict 
died  in  903,  and  was  succeede<l  by  Leo  V. 

BENEDICT  V.  was  elected  in  964  by  the  Romans,  in 
opposition  to  Leo  VIII.,  while  the  latter  was  gone  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  ask  the  Emperor  Otho's  support  against 
his  predecessor  John  XII.,  who,  after  being  deposed  by  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  clerey  for  his  irregular  conduct, 
had  returned  to  Rome,  and  driven  Leo  from  his  see. 
after  putting  to  death  or  cruelly  mutilating  several  of 


hif  opfOBMite,  died  suddenly,  and  t1i«  Routni,  Mgardi 

of  their  previous  election  of  Leo  VIII.,  nominated  Benedict 
Otho  quickly  appeared  before  Rome  with  an  army,  and  rv- 
duoed  the  city  by  famine.  A  new  assembly  of  &e  clergr 
was  convoked,  Benedict's  election  was  declared  null,  and 
Leo  was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Benedict  was  exiled  by 
Otho  to  Germany,  and  he  died  soon  after  at  Hamburgh  m 
965.  By  several  writers  he  is  considered  only  aa  an  in- 
truder, but  in  die  late  Papal  chronologies  published  in 
Italy  we  find  him  placed  among  the  regular  popes. 

BENEDICT  VI.  succeeded  John  XIIL  in  9f2.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.  soon  after  dying  in  Germany,  the  Romans, 
released  from  the  fear  of  that  powerful  sovereign,  broke  out 
into  their  wonted  tumults,  imprisoned  Benedict,  and  a  car- 
dinal of  the  name  of  Boniface,  surnamed  Franoone  (Platina 
says  a  patrician  of  the  name  of  Cincio  or  Cenci),  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  974.  Car- 
dinal Boniface  assumed  the  papal  dignity,  but  was  short  ly 
afterwards  expelled,  and  tied  to  Constantinople.  Donu«  1 1 . 
is  mentioned  bv  some  writers  as  the  next  pope,  but  notliu;:? 
is  known  of  him,  except  that  he  died  after  a  few  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

BENEDICT  VII.  of  the  family  of  Conti,  who  was  elected 
in  975.  He  was  bishop  of  Sutri  at  the  time  of  his  e1ecti'<u. 
On  being  chosen  pope,  he  assembled  a  council,  and  excom- 
municated the  anU-pope  Bonifkce.  During  his  pontificate 
the  Emperor  Otho  IL  came  repeatedly  to  Rome,  white  ht 
was  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Apulia  ani 
the  Saracens  of  Calabria.  Otho  died  at  Rome  in  983.  ai.l 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter  s  church.  Bene<i  ct 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Xl\ . 
The  chronology  of  the  popes  in  the  tenth  century  is  rather 
confused,  and  the  dates  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

BENEDICT  VIII.,  of  the  family  of  Conti,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sergius  IV.  in  1012,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum. 
A  rival  candidate  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  after  losine  ttie 
election,  raised  a  faction  against  Benedict,  whom  he  drove 
out  of  Rome.  Benedict,  however,  being  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.,  returned  soon  afWr,  and  in  the  followu.;; 
year,  1013,  Henry  and  his  consort  Kunegund  came  to  R  tiio. 
where  thoy  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hand»  ai 
the  pope.  \\\  1016  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia  bavm:; 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  look  the  town  of  Luni, 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.  Benedict  as»emble<I 
a  force  by  sea  and  by  land,  attacked  the  Saracens,  ami 
defeated  them :  their  chief  Musat,  or  rather  Musa,  had 
time  to  escape,  but  hia  wife,  whom  the  chronicler?  call  the 
queen,  was  killed,  and  the  valuable  jewels  that  adorned  h«  r 
head  were  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  Tl..* 
event  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  Pisana«  iil-  > 
were  ur^  to  it  by  the  pontiff.  In  1020  Benedict  unucr- 
took  a  journey  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  indue  ir.^ 
Henrv  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  to  oppose  the  Greeks. 
who  bad  become  masters  of  Capua,  Ascoli,  and  otr.or 
places,  and  threatened  to  subjugate  Rome  itself.  Ht  nr\ 
catne  in  the  following  year :  he  obtained  several  succe>Ai''» 
over  the  Greeks,  and  took  Capua  and  Troja,  and  othtr 
towns  of  Campania  and  Apulia.  Benedict  died  in  leJ4, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  assumed  the  nai^o 
of  John  XIX. 

BENEDICT  IX.,  a  relative,  some  say  a  nephew,  of  tl.e 
two  preceding  popes,  succeeded  John  XIX.  in  1034.  II w 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  election,  some  say  ten  years  uM, 
but  this  is  doubted  by  Muratori,  who  however,  as  well  aj 
Baronius,  acknowledges  that  his  election  was  irregular, 
owing  to  his  youth,  and  that  it  was  obtained  through  hi« 
family  interest  and  through  money,  which  was  profusely 
lavished  for  the  purpose  by  his  father  Alberico,  a  powerful 
baron.  Benedict  was  distinguished  by  his  licentiousnc^ 
and  profligacy,  and  bv  the  state  of  anarchy  in  whicli  Rome 
was  pluuKcd  during  bis  pontificate.  The  Romans  at  la.^t 
expelled  him  in  1044,  and  chose  in  his  stead  John  Bi^liop 
of  Sabina,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III.;  but  six 
months  afterwards  Benedict  returned  at  the  head  of  a  partv, 
drove  away  his  competitor,  and  excommunicated  him.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  he  was  held  in  detestation  by  tlic 
clergy  and  the  people,  he  sold  his  dignity  to  John  Gratianus« 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  The  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals,  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Sutri,  which  deposed  all  the  three  pope$. 
Baronius  says  that  Gregory  VI.  voluntarily  renounced  his 
claims  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  he  places  him  in 
the  series  of  legitimate  popes.  (See  F.  Hardouina  Hut<^ 
o/  the  Coimcih,  concerning  this  of  Sutri.)    Tho  original 
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neglect  his  native  town  Bologna,  to  whose  Institute  of 
Sciences  he  contributed  by  donations. 

He  instituted  at  Rome  a  congregation  or  board  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  character,  morals,  and  other  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  vacant  sees ;  and  he  was  also  very 
anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  correct  morals  among  his 
clergy.  He  found  the  treasury  poor  and  encumbered,  but, 
by  reductions  and  economy,  he  re-established  a  balance  in 
the  finances  of  the  state.  He  did  nothing  for  his  own  family ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  forbidden  his  nephew,  who  was  a  se- 
nator of  Bologna,  coming  to  Rome.  During  the  eighteen 
years  of  hts  reign  Rome  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  and  pros- 

Crity,  and  half  a  century  after  his  death  the  pontificate  of 
mbertini  was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome  as 
the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed.  Nor  was  Benedict  careless  of  the  welfare  of  other 
countries.  He  wrote,  in  1 746,  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
in  favour  of  the  Genoese,  who  were  subject  to  the  most  cruel 
exactions  from  the  Austrian  commanders ;  and  he  after- 
wards showed  a  like  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  poor  Cor- 
sicans,  who  were  in  their  turn  oppressed  by  the  Genoese. 
Benedict  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justice,  which  made 
him  hostile  to  violence  and  oppression.  His  tolerance  is 
well  known,  and  it  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
rigorists  among  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Without  exhi- 
biting anything  like  indifference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanity  and  friend- 
liness towards  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his  capital. 
His  correspondence  with  the  great  Frederic  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  which  that 
sovereign  had  conquered  from  Austria,  was  carried  on  by 
him  in  the  most  conciliatory  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  revered  Benedict  With  regard  to  France 
he  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  could  in  the  least  en- 
courage the  fanatical  party  in  that  country  in  reviving  the 
persecution  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc.  Seeing 
France  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  priests  and  the 
philosophers,  and  lamenting  amidst  all  this  the  licentious- 
ness of  Louis  XV.  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  ministers,  he  used  to  exclaim  that  *  France 
ought  indeed  to  be  the  best  governed  country  in  the  world, 
for  its  government  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Providence.*  (Botta,  Storia  d Italia,  lib.  46.)  He  signed, 
in  1741,  a  concordat  with  Charles  King  of  Naples,  by  which 
he  checked  the  abuse  of  church  immunities  ana  asyla, 
allowed  church  property  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  restricted 
the  ordination  of  priests,  whose  number  in  the  kingdom  was 
excessive,  circumscribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  established  a  mixed  tribunal  of  churchmen  and 
laymen  for  deciding  on  all  contested  questions  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  concordat.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  reform  which  was  effected  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  Charles  III.  and  his  son  Ferdinand.  (Col- 
letta,  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli,)  He  abolished  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  which  was  a  source  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  House  of  Austria;  and  he 
reduc'ed  the  number  of  holidays,  /este  di  precetto,  which 
working-people  were  obliged  to  observe.  Benedict  was  no 
favourer  of  the  Jesuits,  or  rather  of  their  worldly  policy,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  given  that  society  hints  Avhich,  if  followed, 
might  have  averted  the  catastrophe  which  overtook  it  after 
his  death.  Benedict  was  learned,  not  only  in  theology,  but 
in  hisitory,  in  the  classical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
and  he  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  his  numerous 
repartees,  which  he  loved  to  utter  in  his  own  vernacular 
Bolognese  diaK>ct,  are  still  familiar  at  Rome ;  and  others 
may  be  found  scattered  in  the  various  accounts  of  hira  given 
by  contemporary  travellers,  especially  by  the  Abbe  Richard, 
ill  his  Voyage  en  Italic,  Lambertini  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  a  new  system  of  temperate  and  conciliatory 
policy  into  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  transactions 
with  foreign  powers,  which  has  been  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  12  vols.  4to.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  treatise  Z>« 
Sffivorum  Dei  Beatijicatione  et  Beatorum  Canonizatione,  in 
four  books,  a  work  full  of  historical  and  theological  learning ; 
De  Synodo  Diocesana^  which  is  also  much  esteemed ;  Insti- 
tutiones  Ecclesiasticof ;  De  Misitte  Officio,  libri  iii.:  besides 
his  Bu^larium,  or  collection  of  bulls,  issued  by  him,  and 
several  letters  and  dissertations  in  Italian ;  among  others, 
a  disquisition  concerning  the  expediency  of  curtailing  the 
numUsr  of  holidays,  which  last,  together  with  several  contro- 


versial letters  upon  the  tame  subject,  were  also  published 
separately  at  Lucca,  1748,  under  the  title  of  Baeeoita  tU 
Scritture  concementi  laDiminuzione  delle  Feste  di  FrtcetttK 
Benedict  XIV.  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1758,  beiu|r  pa»t 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  Xlll. 
See  an  account  of  the  numerous  academies  be  founded  at 
Rome :  Notizia  delle  Academie  erette  in  Bomaper  cTdin4 
delta  Santitd  di  N.  S.  Papa  Beneditto  XJK  Roilo, 
1740. 

BENEDICT,  ANTIPOPE  (Pedro  dc  Luna),  a  native 
of  Aragon,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Gregory  XL  After 
the  death  of  that  pope,  when  the  great  schism  broke  out 
between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  Vll^  De  Luna  attached 
himself  to  the  latter.  After  Clement's  death  in  Avimon  lO 
1394,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  elected  De  Luna  as  nis  suc- 
cessor, in  opposition  to  Boniface  IX.,  who  had  suoccelcd 
Urban  at  Rome,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 
XIII.  France  and  several  other  states  which  had  ackuow- 
lodged  Clement,  now  acknowledged  Benedict,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  renounce  his  dignity  wbenetcr 
required  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  £^  Luna  had  do 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  engagement.  Mean- 
time, both  Boniface  and  his  successor  Innocent  VII.  died  at 
Rome,  and  the  king  of  France  and  other  sovereigns  vere 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  The  cardinaU  at 
Rome,  however,  elected  Gregory  XIL,  and  he  and  Bene- 
dict excommunicated  each  other.  France  now  renounced 
the  cause  of  Benedict,  and  the  cardinals  of  both  parties 
agreed  to  assemble  a  council  at  Pisa,  which  deposed  both 
popes  in  1409,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gregurr,  hov- 
ever,  was  still  acknowledged  by  Ladislaus,  king  of  Kap*vs 
and  Benedict  was  acknowledged  in  Spain.  Alexander  V. 
died  soon  after,  and  the  conclave  assembled  at  Boloima, 
elected  John  XXIU.  Soon  after  the  council  of  Constance 
met,  which  assembly  deposed  John  for  his  irregular  oondurt, 
and  confirmed  also  the  deposition  of  Gregory  and  Benedict. 
Martin  V.  was  elected  nope.  Gregory  submitted  to  the  de* 
cision  of  the  council,  John  was  obliged  to  submit  by  farre, 
but  Benedict,  who  was  in  Spain,  remained  as  tenacious  as 
ever  of  his  assumed  dignity,  and  excommunicated  all  his 
antagonists.  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  acknowledged  him, 
and  Benedict  resided  at  Peniscola  with  a  few  caidinals  if 
his  own  appointment.  At  last,  in  1424,  Benedirt  died  ai 
the  age  of  ninety.  Some  of  his  cardinals  elected  a^  his 
successor  an  obscure  individual,  whom  they  styled  Bene<\ict 
XIV.,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  while  others  appointed 
another  successor,  who  called  himself  Clement  VIIL,  but 
soon  after  made  his  submission  to  Martin  V.,  who  wa«  at 
length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  western  church.  (Du* 
pin,  Histoire  du  Schisme,  and  the  histories  of  the  Count  us 
of  Pisa  and  of  Constance.) 

BENEDICTION,  the  act  of  invoking  the  favour  of 
God,  prof^perity,  long  life,  and  other  blessings  upon  uidiM- 
duals.  Tlw  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  benedict  re, 
which  originally  meant  'to  speak  well,'  or  'to  praise  or 
commend,*  and  was  afterwards  employed  for  *  to  wish  wtU.' 
(see  Ducanges  Glossarium,)  The  ceremony  of  blessine 
is  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  We  find  in  the  Sehpturt^ 
that  the  patriarchs  before  they  died,  solemnly  bestowed 
their  blessing  on  their  sons.  Isaac  {giving  by  mistake 
to  his  younger  son  Jacob  the  blessing  which  he  in- 
tended for  his  elder  son  Esau  (Genesis  xxvii.)  is  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  this  custom.  In  Numbo-s  vii.  23-6, 
the  words  are  specified  in  which  the  high  priest  was  to 
bless  the  people  of  Israel.  Aaron  blessed  the  people, 
•lifting  his  hand  towards  them.'  (I^viticus  ix.)  Chn>t 
after  his  resurrection,  and  before  parting  fi-om  his  disciples 
at  Bethany,  Mifled  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.*  (St. 
Luke  xxiv.  50.)  In  the  early  church,  the  bishop  gave  his 
blessing  to  tlie  people  with  his  hands  extended  towards 
them.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  chim!h  it  is  the  custom  fur 
the  bishop  to  lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  tlie  people  with 
the  fingers  extended,  and  with  it  to  describe  the  siirn  of 
the  cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  Redemption.  Thta  be^ 
nediction,  'Benedictio  super  populum,'  is  aliio  given  bv  the 
bishop  from  the  altar  in  the  mass  service,  with  the  worO» 
'Bcnedicat  vos  Omnipotens  Deus.'  The  priests  also  gi%c 
the  benediction,  but  with  some  difierence  in  the  form  ami 
woixls,  and  they  can  only  give  it  at  mass,  or  w  hile  administer- 
ing the  sacrameut,  or  in  other  solemn  ceremonies ;  but  Uio 
bishop  has  the  power  of  giving  it  any  where  or  upon  anv 
occasion  he  may  tliink  fit.  In  the  Roman  Pontificale  itre 
found  the  various  forms  of  benediction.  One  of  the  U3o*t 
impressive  instances  of  this  ceremony  ib  that  of  the  pof« 
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ner  of  inveatiiiire  of  beneflcat  in  tliose  early  times  was  pro- 
bably tbe  same  as  tbat  of  lay  property,  by  tbe  delivery  of 
actual  possession,  or  of  some  Bymbols  of  possession,  as  the 
ring  and  crozier,  which  were  the  symbols  of  investiture  ap- 
propriated to  bishopricks. 

Benefices  being  thus  endowed,  and  recognised  as  a  spedes 
of  private  property,  their  number  gradually  multiplied 
durmg  the  ages  succeeding  that  of  Charlemagne.  In  Eng- 
land especially  several  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  of  paro- 
chial churches.  '  Sometimes*  (says  Dr.  Bum,  Ecciet.  Law^ 
title  Appropriaiion)  *  the  itinerant  preachers  found  encou- 
ragement to  settle  amongst  a  liberal  people,  and  by  their 
assistance  to  raise  up  a  church  and  a  little  a4ioining  manse. 
Sometimes  the  kings,  in  their  country  vills  and  seats  of 
pleasure  or  retirement,  ordered  a  place  of  worship  for  their 
court  and  retinue,  which  was  the  original  of  roval  free 
chapels.  Very  often,  the  bishops,  commiserating  the  igno- 
rance of  the  country  people,  took  care  for  building  churches 
OB  the  only  way  of  planting  or  keeping  up  Christianity 
among  them.  But  the  more  ordinary  roethoa  of  augment- 
ing the  number  of  churches  depended  on  the  piety  of  the 
greater  lords ;  who,  having  laree  fees  and  territories  in  the 
country,  founded  churches  for  tne  service  of  their  families 
and  tenants  within  their  dominion.  It  was  this  that  gave 
a  primary  title  to  the  patronage  of  laymen ;  it  was  this 
made  the  bounds  of  a  parish  commensurate  to  those  of  a 
manor :  and  it  was  this  distinct  property  of  lords  and  te- 
nants that  by  degrees  allotted  new  parochial  bounds,  by  the 
adding  of  new  auxiliary  churches.*   [See  Adyowson.] 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  last-mentioned  author,  that 
if  there  were  any  new  fee  erected  within  a  lordship,  or  there 
were  any  people  within  the  precinct  not  dependent  on  the 
patron,  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  any  neighbouring 
church  or  religious  house,  and  to  pay  their  tithes  and  make 
their  offerings  wherever  they  received  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion. This  by  degrees  gave  rise  to  the  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  tithes,  which,  in  spite  of  positive  enactment,  continued 
to  prevail  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Pope  In- 
ndcent  III.  by  a  decretal  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  ministers  of 
the  respective  parishes  where  every  roan  dwelt.  This  in- 
junction, though  not  having  the  force  of  a  law,  has  been 
complied  with  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  now  a  universal  rule 
of  law  in  England,  that  tithes  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  unless  there  be  a  special  exemption. 
[For  the  nature  of  these  special  exemptions,  see  Txthbs.] 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  the  ssra  of  an  important 
change  in  the  manner  of  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
llces  in  England.  (See  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Father 
Paul,  c.  24.)  Up  to  this  time  the  simple  donation  of  the 
patron  was  sufficient  to  confer  a  legal  title  to  a  benefice, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  in  holy  orders, 
for  other <rise  he  must  be  first  presented  to  the  bishop,  who 
had  power  to  reject  him  in  case  of  unfitness ;  but  the  popes, 
who  had  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  successfully 
contended  against  everv  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestiture being  exercised  by  laymen,  now  procured  that  the 
presentation  of  the  patron  should  not  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  even  though  qualified 
by  the  discretionary  power  of  rejection  (in  case  the  benefice 
was  given  to  a  layman),  which  was  already  vested  in  the 
bishop.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ceremonies  of  imtitw 
tioH,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  spiritualities ; 
and  induction,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  a  benefice.  Where  the  bishop  was  the  patron 
of  the  benefice,  the  two  forms  of  presentation  and  institU' 
tion  were  united  in  that  of  collation. 

For  the  origin  and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in 
England  as  a  subject  of  property,  the  rules  of  law  which 
apply  to  it  as  such,  the  limitatious  within  which  and  the 
forms  according  to  which  it  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  may  be  vindicated ;  together  with  the 
respective  rights  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  the  arch- 
bis  nop,  and  the  crown,  in  the  case  of  lapse,  see  Advowson  ; 
and  also  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  art  Advowson,  Bene* 
flee.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  a  recent 
Stat.  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27)  has  made  some  important 
altemtions  in  the  law  on  this  subject.  I.  By  the  dd  Uiw, 
suits  for  recovery  of  advowsons  were  not  within  the  statutes 
of  limitations ;  but  the  30th  sect,  of  the  abovementioned  act 
subjects  them  to  a  period  of  limitation  of  three  successive 
incumbencies  or  sixty  years,  during  which  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefice  has  been  by  virtue  of  a  title  adverse  to  that  I 


of  the  person  instiiutias  the  suit.  By  the  Z%A  leetion  th« 
utmost  period  within  wnioh  an  advowson  can  bo  recoTercd, 
is  limited  to  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  an  adverse 
presentation,  without  any  intermediate  exercise  of  th«  rig'i.t 
of  patronage  by  the  person  institutinff  the  suit,  or  by  :tr:y 
persons  from  whom  he  derives  bis  title.  The  36tk  sectK.n 
of  the  act  abolishes  certain  antient  remedies  for  the  <itv. 
turbance  of  the  right  of  patronage ;  so  that  except  in  certain 
cases,  specified  in  the  37th  and  38th  sections  of  the  act,  the 
sole  method  of  vindicating  the  right  now  is  by  wnt  of 
Quare  Impedit,    [See  (Juaab  Impxdit.] 

Although  the  po|>es,  in  denying  to  laymen  the  right  cf 
ecclesiastical  investiture,  had  still  left  them  in  poascssicn 
of  the  substantial  part  of  the  patrons ge  of  benenoes,  evfn 
this  privilege  was  for  some  centuries  not  only  very  much 
questioned,  but  in  many  instances  entirely  wrested  from 
them  by  papal  encroachment  (Father  Paul,  c.  30,  et  9eq.  ; 
Hallam's  Middle  Axes,  vol.  ii.  c.  7.) 

The  first  attacks  oy  the  popes  upon  the  rights  of  prfraf e 
patrons  (which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  U;u 
twelfth  century)  assumed  the  form  of  letters  of  request 
called  '  mandates  *  or  '  expectatives,'  praying  that  benefices 
might  be  conferred  on  particular  individuals.    "What  vjt 
first  asked  as  a  favour  was  soon  after  claimed  as  a  right, 
and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  grants  and  reivocalions  uf 
expectatives.    The   popes   next   proceeded   to   daim  the 
patronage  of  all  benefices  vacantia  in  curid^  i  e.  wluch 
fell  vacant  by  the  incumbents  dying  at  the  oourt  of  Rome« 
The  number  of  these,  through  the  management  of  tiiu 
court,  which  contrived  on  various  pretences  to  draw  eccie^ 
siastics  of  all  ranks  to  Rome  from  different  parts  of  Eurcpa, 
became  by  degrees  very  considerable.    But  Clement  V.  m 
tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  went  beyond  til 
his  predecessors,  by  laying  it  down  broadly  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  po|)e.    (Clementines,  lib.  iL  tit.  5.  c.  I  ; 
F.  Paul, c.  35.)    It  followed  as  a  consequence  firom  tht 
principle,  that  the  pope  could  make  reversionary  grants  or 
provisions,  as  they  were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  in- 
cumbents ;  and  that  he  could  reserve  such  benefices  as  he 
thought  fit  for  his  own  peculiar  patronage.  At  the  same  time, 
dispensations  from  the  canons  against  non-residenee  and  plu- 
ralities, and  permissions  to  hold  benefices  in  eommendam  were 
fireely  granted,  so  that  by  these  and  similar  means  in  eome  in- 
stances fifty  or  sixty  preferments  were  held  by  the  same  per- 
son at  once.    The  evils  of  this  system  were  felt  all  over  Ku- 
rope.    The  best  benefices  were  everywhere  filled  with  Italian 
priests,  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  peop)« 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  they  were  bound  to  minister.  Enir- 
land  in  particular  suffered  so  much  from  papal  encroach- 
ments during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  EngiLsh 
deputies  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (about  a.d.  1345)  ci>m. 
plained  to  the  pope  that  the  lioreign  clergy  drew  annua Iiy 
from  England  upwards  of  70,000  marks.    This  leioon- 
strance  produced  no  effect,  but  the  system  at  length  became 
so  intolerable,  that  a  determined  plan  of  opposition  to  it 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  principal  nations  of  wcstera 
Europe.     In  this  opposition  our  own  ancestors  took  the 
lead,  and  their  efforts  were  in  the  end  completely  sucre<v 
ful.     The  parliament,  assembled  at  Carlisle  in  the  35  tn 
year  of  Edward  I.,  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  I\>pe 
Clement  V.  against  the  papal  eneioaohments  on  the  rij^hu 
of  patronage  and  the  numerous  extortions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.    Inis  remonstrance  appears  to  have  produced  no 
effect,  but  it  may  be  cited  ss  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  tiie 
times.    The  government  of  Edward  II.  was  too  feeble  to 
act  upon  this  spirit.    The  first  prince  who  was  bold  eDou<:U 
to  assert  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  restrain  the  pa^ui 
encroachments  was  Edward  III.    After  complaining  in- 
effectually to  Clement  VI.  of  the  abuse  of  papal  leservaii.ms. 
he  (A.D.  1350)  procured  the  famous  Statute  of  Provisors 
(25  Ed.  III.  Stat  6)  to  be  passed.    This  act  provided  that 
all  elections  and  collations  should  be  free  accoiding  to  law. 
and  that  in  case  any  provision,  collation,  or  reservation 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  of  any  archbishopric k, 
bishoprick,  dignity,  or  other  benefioe,  the  king  should  for 
that  turn  have  the  collation  of  such  archbishoprick  or  other 
dignities  elective,  &c. 

This  statute  was  fortified  by  several  others  in  thia  and 
the  succeeding  reigns,  27  Ed.  IIL  stat.l.cl;  38  Ed* 
III.  sUt.  1.  c.  4 ;  3  Rich.  IL  c,  3 ;  7  Rich.  II.  c.  12  (whxh 
enacts  that  no  alien  shall  be  capable  of  being  piesented  to 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment)^  12  Rich,  II,  c  16;  13  Rich, 
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pOr&Uons,  but  to  all  spiritual  persons  and  corporations,  who, 
either  by  virtue  of  antient  appropriations,  or  by  grants  from 
the  crown  since  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  fraternities, 
are  entitled  to  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the  church, 
without  performing  any  spiritual  duties.  By  statute  32 
Henry  VIII.  c.  7,  the  remedies  which  the  law  had  provided 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  are 
communicated  to  laymen,  and  their  title  to  tithes  is  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  to  land,  by  giving  them  the  same 
or  similar  actions  for  vindicating  their  estates  in  those  and 
other  ecclesiastical  profits  against  all  adverse  claimants 
whatsoever.  In  short,  tithes  and  other  fruits  of  benefices 
when  vested  in  laymen,  are  liable  to  the  same  process  of 
execution  for  debt,  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  of 
alienation,  descent,  escheat,  and  forfeiture  as  all  other  incor- 
|K>rated  real  property.  Moreover,  by  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2, 
tithes  impropriate  are  made  liable  to  poor-rates.  They  are 
tilso  included  in  the  Land-tax  Acts ;  and  by  the  late  statute 
of  Limitations,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  actions  and  suits  for 
thett  recovery  are  subject  to  the  same  periods  of  limitation 
fM  those  for  the  recovery  of  land. 

Another  consequence  of  appropriation  in  England,  be- 
sides the  vesting  the  possessions  of  the  church  in  laymen, 
was  the  endowment  of  vicarages.  The  appropriating  corpo- 
ntions  at  first  used  to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  re- 
aide  and  ofliciato  in  the  parish  churches  by  turns  or  by  lut, 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  penance ;  but  as  this  practice 
caused  scandal  to  the  church,  especially  in  the  case  of  mo- 
nastic orders  whose  rules  were  tnereby  violated,  the  monks 
by  degrees  ceased  to  officiate  personally  in  the  appropriated 
churches,  and  this  dutv  was  committed  to  stipendiarv  vicars 
or  curates,  who  were,  however,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
appropriators.  One  of  the  numerous  pretexts  urged  by  the 
monastic  bodies  for  obtaining  appropriations  had  been  that 
the^  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  keep  up  hospitality  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  that  they  raigot  relieve  the  poor. 
These  duties,  however,  were  so  far  neglected  as  to  give  rise 
to  general  discontent  In  addition  to  which  the  officiating 
priests  were  very  poorly  paid,  and  oppressed  with  hard  ser- 
vice, and  consequentlv  unable  to  answer  the  calls  of  hospi- 
tality and  charity.  At  length  the  legislature,  by  way  of  a 
partial  remedy  to  these  evils,  enacted  (15  Richard  II.  c.  6), 
*  That  in  every  licence  for  the  appropriation  of  a  parish 
church  it  should  be  expressed  that  the  diocesan  bishop 
fthould  ordain,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  church,  a 
competent  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parish- 
ioners annually,  and  that  the  vicarage  should  be  sufficiently 
endowed.*  Still,  as  the  vicar  was  removable  at  pleasure,  he 
was  not  likely  to  insist  too  strictly  on  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  endowment.    Therefore,  to  establish  the  total  inde- 

Sndence  of  vicars  upon  the  appropriators,  the  statute  4 
enrv  IV.  c.  12,  provided,  *  That  from  thenceforth  in  every 
church  appropriated  there  should  be  a  seoular  person  or- 
dained vicar  perpetual,  canonically  instituted  and  inducted, 
and  covenably  (fitly)  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary, to  do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to 
keep  hospitality  there ;  and  that  no  religious,  t.  #?.  regular 
priest,  should  in  anywise  be  made  vicar  in  any  church  appro- 
priated.* From  the  endowments  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
statute  have  arisen  all  the  vicarases  that  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  title  of  the  vicar  to  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dues,  such  as  Easter  offerings  (which  are  said  to  be  due  to 
the  parson  or  vicar  of  common  right),  and  customary  pay- 
ments for  marriages,  burials,  and  baptisms,  depends  primarily 
upon  the  deed  of  endowment.  As,  however,  the  rector  and 
vicar  are  persons  equally  capable  in  law  of  holding  such  pro- 
perty, the  deed  is  not  always  conclusive  evidence  in  any 
question  that  mav  arise  between  these  parties  as  to  their  re- 
spective rights ;  but  it  is  said,  that  where  either  of  them  has 
for  a  long  time  had  undisputed  enjoyment  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  tithes  or  other  fruito  of  the  benefioe,  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  original  deed,  a  variation 
of  that  deed  by  some  subsequent  instrument  may  be  presumed 
ra  fiivour  of  such  long  enjoyment.  The  endowments  of 
vicarages  have  generally  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  glebe- 
land  of  thtf  parsonage,  and  what  are  tecnnically  called  the 
small  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  some  places,  also,  a  portion 
of  the  great  tithes  has  been  added  to  the  vicarages.  [For 
the  legal  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes,  see 

TiTHBS.] 

A  vicarage  by  endowment  becomes  a  distinct  benefice,  of 
which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  impropriator  or  sine- 
euro  rector,  and  is  said  to  be  appendant  to  the  ractory.    It 


follows  that  the  vicar,  being  endowed  with  separate  revenues. 
is  enabled  to  recover  his  temporal  rights  without  the  aid  of 
thepatron. 

Tne  loss  of  the  original  Act  of  Endowment  is  supplied  by 
prescription  ;  t.  e,  if  the  vicar  has  enjoyed  any  particular 
tithes  or  other  fruits  by  constant  usage,  the  law  will  presiune 
that  he  was  legally  endowed  with  them. 

If  the  impropriator,  either  by  design  or  mistake,  present <» 
the  vicar  to  the  parsonage,  the  vicarage  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  person  presentod  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  eccle^- 
astical  dues  as  rector.  [On  the  subject  of  the  dissolution 
of  vicarages,  see  Vic  arag  x.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  4  Henry  I V.  c.  1 : , 
did  not  extend  to  appropriations  made  before  the  first  of 
Richard  II.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  some  appropriitcH 
churches  no  vicar  has  ever  been  endowed*  In  this  ca»e 
the  officiating  minister  is  appointed  bv  the  impropriator, 
and  is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  He  enters  upon  his 
official  duties  b^  virtue  of  the  bishop*s  licence  only,  without 
institution  or  induction.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  Dr. 
Burn  {Ecdes,  Law,  tit.  *  Curate*),  that  there  were  some 
benefices  which,  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  monasteries  (in  ntensat  numa- 
clMrum),  and  not  appropriated  in  the  common  form,  escaped 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  In  this  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  benefices  were  aened  by 
temporary  curates  belonging  to  the  religious  bouses,  antl 
sent  out  as  occasion  required;  and  sometimes  the  liberty 
of  not  appointing  a  perpetual  vicar  was  granted  by  dispen- 
sation, in  benefices  not  annexed  to  tables  of  the  monas- 
teries. When  such  appropriations,  together  with  the  charge 
of  providing  for  the  cure,  were  transferred  (after  the  dis^o. 
lution  of  monasteries)  from  spiritual  societies  to  single  lay 
persons  (who,  being  incapable  of  serving  them  themselves 
were  obliged  to  nominate  a  person  to  the  bishop  fur  hit 
licence  to  ser\'e  the  cure),  the  curate  by  this  means  became 
so  far  perpetual  as  not  to  be  removable  at  the  ptcasure 
of  the  impropriator,  but  only  for  such  causes  as  would  orca* 
sion  the  depriving  of  a  rector  or  vicar,  or  bv  the  revocation 
of  the  bishop's  licence.  (Bum,  ibid.)  Though  the  form 
of  licences  to  perpetual  cures  expresses  that  they  last  only 
during  the  bishop's  pleasure,  the  power  of  revocation,  thus 
reserved  to  the  bishop,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exercised. 

There  is  another  kind  of  perpetual  curacy  which  arises 
from  the  erection  in  a  parish  of  a  chapel  of  ease  subject  to 
the  mother  church.  But  the  curacies  of  chapels  of  ease  are 
not  benefices  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  they 
have  been  augmented  out  of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne  s 
Bounty.  The  officiating  ministers  are  not  corporations  in 
law  with  perpetuity  of  siiocession,  as  parsons,  vicars,  and 
other  perpetual  curates.  Neither  are  chapels  of  ease  subject 
to  lapse,  although  the  bishop  may,  by  process  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  compel  the  patrons  to  fill  them  up.  But  the 
statute  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  1 0,  provides  that  all  churches^ 
curacies,  or  chapels,  which  shall  be  augmented  by  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  shall  be  from  thence- 
forth perpetual  cures  and  benefices,  and  the  ministers  duly 
nominated  and  licensed  thereunto  shall  be  in  law  bodies 
pohtic  and  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be 
capable  to  take  in  perpetuity ;  and  that  if  suffered  to  remam 
void  for  six  months  they  shall  lapse  in  like  manner  as  pre* 
sentative  livings.    [See  Chapbl  ;  Curate.] 

The  district  churches  built  in  pursuance  of  several  recent 
acta  (as  58  GJeo.  III.  c.  45 ;  59  Geo.  HI.  c.  134 ;  3  Gea  IV, 
c.  72 ;  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  91 ;  7  and  8  CSeo.  IV,  c.  72 ;  1  and  i 
Will.  IV.  c.  38 ;  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  61)  are  made  perpe- 
tual cures,  and  the  incumbents  corporations. 

A  donative  is  a  spiritual  preferment,  whether  church, 
chapel,  or  vicarage,  which  is  in  the  free  gift  of  the  patron, 
without  making  any  presentation  to  the  bishop,  and  without 
admission,  institution,  or  induction  by  manaale  from  the 
bishop  or  any  other;  but  the  donee  may  by  the  patron,  or 
by  any  other  authorised  by  the  patron,  be  put  into  possession. 
Nor  is  any  licence  from  the  bishop  necessary  to  perfect  the 
donee's  title  to  possession  of  the  donative,  but  it  receives  its 
full  effect  from  the  single  act  and  sole  authority  of  the 
donor.  The  chief  further  peculiarity  of  donatives  is  their 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  manner  of  visitation  of  donatives  is  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  patron.  If  the  patron  dies  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  donative  beneBce,  the  right  of  nomination  dc* 
scends  to  his  heir-at-law.  and  does  not  belong  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, as  is  the  case  with  the  patronage  of  presentativ« 
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c.  1 1,  bondf  and  eorenanto*  and  by  ttat  43  Slis.  e*  9,  judg- 
menu  entered  into  or  snfifered  in  iiaud  of  the  stat  1 3  £lis. 
e.  SO,  are  made  Toid. 

The  13  £li2.  c.  20.  also  renders  void  all  charges  upon  eecle- 
aiastical  beneAces  by  way  of  pension  or  otherwise.  This  last 
proTision  has  been  held  to  extend  to  mortgages  and  annui- 
ties, even  if  made  only  for  the  life  or  incumbency  of  the 
mortgager.  But  the  strictness  of  the  laws  prohibiting  all 
alienations  by  or  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  has  in 
modem  times  been  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  legislature  for 
purposes  of  publie  convenience.  Thus  the  General  Inclosure 
Act,  41  Geo.  III.  e.  109,  and  the  Land-tax  Redemption 
Act  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  116,  amended  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  17, 50 
Geo.  III.  c.  58,  63  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  54  Geo.  III.  o.  17,  and 
b1  Geo.  III.  c*  100)  confer  ample  powers  of  purchase  and 
alienation  for  such  purposes. 

Other  acts,  as  17  Greo.  III.  c.  53  (amended  by  21  Geo. 

III.  e.  66,  and  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  89),  empower  ecclesiastical  in- 
cumbents, with  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary,  to  raise 
money  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice,  for 
a  term,  for  the  purpose  of  buildinc  and  repairing  parsonage 
houses ;  and  the  governors  of  (jueen  Anne's  Bounty  ere 
permitted  to  advance  money  for  the  same  object.  (See 
also  43  Geo.  III.  c.  108,  and  51  Geo.  III.  c.  115.) 

Again,  the  stat.  55  Geo.  III.  c.  147  (amended  by  1  Geo. 

IV.  c.  6,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  8,  and  7  Greo.  IV.  c.  66)  empowers 
incumbents,  with  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  act,  to  exchange 
their  parsonage  houses  and  glebe  lands,  and  to  purchase  and 
annex  to  their  benefice  other  parsonage  houses  and  glebe 
lands.  (See  also  66  Geo.  III.  c  141.)  And  by  the  above- 
mentioned  stat.  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  45,  rectors  and  vicars 
are  enabled  to  charge  their  benefices  iu  favour  of  chapels  of 
ease  within  their  cures. 

Although  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  cannot  be  alienated 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  incumbent's  debts,  the  profits  may 
be  sequestrated  for  that  purpose,  even  where  the  debt  arises 
from  an  annuity  which  the  incumbent  has  attempted  to 
charge  upon  the  benefice.  (Vide  2  Bam.  and  Adolp.  734.) 
And  this  is  the  ordinary  practice  upon  a  judgment  against 
a  clerg}'man  in  one  of  the  temporal  courts.  The  writ  of 
fieri  facias  issues  against  him  as  in  the  case  of  a  layman,  but 
the  sheriff  returns  that  he  is  a  beneficed  clerk,  having  no  lay 
fee ;  upon  which  a  writ  of  levari  faciat  issues  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  by  virtue  of  which  the  profits  of  the  benefice 
are  sequestrated  until  the  whole  debt  is  satisfied.    (See  Sk- 

QUBSTRATION.) 

In  case  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  seeking  his  discharge 
under  the  insolvent  act,  the  assignees  of  his  estate  must 
apply  for  a  sequestration,  in  order  to  render  the  profits  of 
the  benefice  available  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  (See 
7  GJeo.  IV.  c.  57,  s.  28.) 

The  duties  and  liabilities  of  spiritual  persons  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  Clkro  v,  but  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  subject  of  the  present  article  to  mention  the 
non- residence  of  spiritual  persons  upon  their  benefices,  which 
(besides  being  cognisable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  is 
visited  with  severe  penalties  by  different  acts  of  parliament 
The  principal  of  the  old  enactments  on  the  subject  is  stat. 
21  Hen.  VIIL  c.  13  (amended  and  enlarged  by  25  Hen.  VIII. 
e.  16 ;  28  Hen.  VIIL  o.  13,  and  33  Hen.  VIIL  c.  28),  which 
imposes  certain  penalties  upon  persons  wilfully  absenting 
themselves  from  their  benefices  for  one  month  together,  or 
two  months  in  the  year. 

But  this  act  excepts  the  chaplains  to  the  king  and  royal 
family,  those  of  peers,  peeresses,  and  certain  public  officers, 
during  their  attendance  upon  the  household  of  such  as  re- 
tain tnem ;  and  also  all  heads  of  colleges,  magistrates,  and 
professors  in  the  universities,  and  all  students  under  a  cer- 
tain ago  residing  there  bond/de  for  study.  And  the  king 
may  grant  dispensations  for  non-residence  to  his  chaplains, 
even  when  they  are  not  attending  his  household.  The  resi- 
dence intended  bv  the  law  must  be  in  the  parsonage  house, 
if  there  be  one ;  but  if  there  be  no  house  of  residence,  the 
incumbent  must  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  benefice,  or 
of  the  city,  towUt  or  parish  where  the  benefice  is  situate,  pro- 
vided such  residence  be  within  two  miles  from  the  church 
or  chapel  of  the  benefice ;  and  in  all  such  cases  a  residence 
may  be  appointed  by  the  bishop,  even  without  the  limits  of 
the  benefice.  These  acto  (which  extend  also  to  archdea- 
eonrics,  deaneries,  and  dignities  in  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate cburehes)  hare  been  consolidated  and  amended  by 
•tat,  57  Geo.  IIL  c,  0».    By  this  act,  every  incumbent  ab- 
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senting  himaelf  from  a  benefice  with  enre,  witbont  IsDraep. 
for  the  period  of  three  months  consectitively,  or  at  sarerml 
times  for  so  many  days  aa  are  equal  to  this  period,  aod 
abiding  dsewhere  than  at  some  other  benefiee^  Ibrfeiu 
for  an  absence  exceeding  three  months*  bat  not  nboTo  mx 
months,  one-third  of  the  annual  vdue  of  the  betwfloe,  clcttr 
of  all  outgoings  except  the  curate's  salary*  Abeenoea  of  a 
longer  duration  are  subjected  to  proportional  penaltiea,  and 
the  whole  of  the  penal^  in  each  case  is  given  to  tha  partv 
suing,  together  with  such  oosto  as  are  allowed  1^  the  pcie- 
tice  of  the  court  where  the  aetioo  is  bnmght.  All  who 
were  exempt  from  residence  before  the  last  statnta  are  still 
exempt,  and  the  exemption  is  extended  to  several  othexi, 
including  public  officers  in  either  of  the  two  unhrenitiaa,  nod 
tutors  and  publie  officers  in  any  ooUega.  Stodenta  in  the 
university  are  exempted  till  they  are  thirty  yean  of  age ; 
and  the  king*s  prerogative  to  grant  dispensatiooa  for  non* 
residence  to  his  chaplains  is  not  affected  by  the  statute. 
But  no  person  can  have  the  benefit  of  an  exemftion,  unless 
he  make  a  notiAcation  of  it  everv  year,  within  six  vreeks 
from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diooeee.  Be- 
sides the  exemptions,  the  bishop  may  grant  a  lieenee  for 
non-residence  for  the  illness  or  infirmity  of  an  ineumbent, 
his  wife,  or  child,  and  for  other  causes  specified  in  the  act; 
and  if  the  bishop  refuses  a  licence,  the  mcumbent  may  ap' 
peal  to  the  archbishop.  The  bishop  may  also  grant  lioeoeet 
for  non-residence  for  causes  not  specified  in  the  act,  but  la 
that  case  the  licences  must  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop. 
Licences  may  be  revoked,  and  no  licence  can  oontinne  lo 
force  above  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  being  srantsd, 
or  after  the  31st  of  December  in  the  second  year  imr  that 
in  which  it  is  granted.  The  act  also  contains  directions 
with  respect  to  tne  listo  of  exemptions  and  licences  lor  non- 
residence,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  registry  of  each  die* 
cese  for  public  inspection. 

The  act  57  Qeo.  IIL  c.  99  provides  also  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  licensed  curates  in  benefices,  the  incambents  of 
which  are  absent  with  or  without  licence  or  exemption,  and 
regulates  the  salaries  of  such  curates  upon  a  scaje  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  each  benefice,  and  the  number  of  the 
population  within  its  precincto ;  and  in  all  cases  of  non-resi- 
dence from  sickness,  age,  or  other  unavoidable  eanae,  the 
bishop  may  fix  smaller  salaries  at  his  discretion. 

There  are  other  liabilities  which  parsons,  vicars,  and  other 
spiritual  persons  necessarily  incur  in  respect  oC  thnr  bene- 
fices. Thus,  by  43  Elis.  c.  2,  they  are  rateable  in  reapeet  of 
their  benefices  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and,  although  the 
burden  of  the  repairs  of  the  body  of  the  church  falls  upon 
the  parishioners,  the  rector  (and,  where  the  parsonage  is  ap- 
propriated, the  impropriator)  is  Uable  for  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel.  And  the  stet.  35  Ed.  I.  sees.  2,  the  olject  of  which 
was  to  prohibit  rectors  from  cutting  down  trees  in  church- 
yards, contains  an  express  exception  of  the  case  where  such 
trees  are  wanted  for  the  repair  of  the  chancel. 

Besides  the  liability  implied  in  the  last-mentioned  prohi- 
bition, all  ecclesiastical  incumbento  are  liable  for  dilapida- 
tions. A  dilapidation  is  said  to  be  the  pulling  down  or  de- 
stroying in  any  manner  any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  be- 
longing to  a  spiritual  living,  or  sufiering  them  to  run  into 
ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  of  the 
church,  or  committing  or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  ia  or 
upon  the  inheritence  of  the  church.  Such  proModings  may 
be  prevented  by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  mdinary ;  and 
the  profito  of  the  benefice  may  be  sequestered  until  the 
damage  l)e  repaired ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  wilU  at 
the  suit  of  the  patron,  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  this  as 
well  as  every  other  species  of  waste.  Or  the  next  incum- 
bent may  recover  damages  for  dilapidations  either  in  the 
Spiritual  Court,  or  in  an  action  on  tne  case  at  common  law 
against  his  predecessor,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  against  his  per- 
sonal representatives. 

The  remedies  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  given  by  the 
kiw  of  England  to  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  ample.  Thus 
stat.  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  enables  them  either  to  recover  the 
tithes  themselves  in  the  Spiritual  Courts,  together  with  the 
double  value  of  such  tithes  in  addition,  or  to  reeover  the 
treble  value  in  the  temporal  courts.  Some  recent  statutes, 
and  particulariy  53  Greo.  III.  c.  127,  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  15, 
have  also  given  a  summary  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  tithes 
under  a  certain  amount  before  two  justices  of  tne  peece, 
who  are  empowered  to  levy  them  by  distress.  But  ques- 
tions of  title  to  tithes  belong  to  the  temporal  oourta  only, 
and  are  generally  determine  by  a  suit  on  the  equity  siile 
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enjoying  the  same.  And  by  stat  12  Anne,  less.  2.  o.  12,  a 
purchase  by  a  clergyman,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of 
another,  of  the  next  presentation/or  himself,  is  declared  to  be 
airoony,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  penalties  and  for- 
feiture as  are  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  construction  of  this  statute  of  Elizabeth  it  has  been 
held,  that  if  the  next  presentation  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  purchased  with  the  intention  of  presenting  a  particular 
person,  who,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place,  is  presented  ac- 
cordingly, this  fact  is  sufficient  to  render  the  transaction 
aimoniacal.  An  exception  has  indeed  been  made  in  the 
case  of  a  father  providing  for  his  son  by  the  purchase  of  a 
next  presentation,  but  the  principle  of  this  exception  has 
lately  been  denied.  (Vide  2  B.  &  C.  652.) 

The  circumstance  of  the  incumbent  being  at  the  point  of 
death  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  may  also  vitiate  the 
transaction ;  except  where  the  fee  simple  of  the  advowson 
is  purchas^,  in  which  ease  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  incumbent*s  health  does  not 
make  the  purchase  simoniacal. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  agitated  in  our  courts,  whe- 
ther a  presentation  is  valid  where  the  person  presented 
enters  into  a  bond  or  agreement,  either  generally  to  resign 
the  benefice  at  the  patron's  request,  or  to  resign  it  in  favour 
of  a  particular  person  specified  in  the  instrument.  After 
several  contrary  decisions  in  the  courts  below,  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  that  general  bonds  of  resignation  were  simo- 
niacal and  illegal.  A  similar  decision  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  same  tribunal  with  respect  to  bonds  of  resignation  in 
favour  of  specified  persons.  As  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  to  the  last-mentioned  instruments, 
if  restrained  within  due  limits,  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature has  been  thought  necessary  in  order  to  regulate 
transactions  of  this  nature.  On  this  account,  after  a  retro> 
spective  act  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  25)  had  been  passed,  to  re- 
medy the  hardships  that  might  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  last-mentioned  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  finally  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  94,  that 
every  engagement,  bond  flde  made  for  the  resignation  of 
any  spirituu  office  or  living,  in  favour  of  a  person,  or  one  of 
two  persons  to  be  specially  named  therein,  being  such  per- 
sons as  were  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  act, 
should  be  valid  and  effectual  in  the  law,  provided  such  en- 
gagement were  entered  into  before  the  presentation  of  the 
party  entering  into  the  same.  By  the  section  referred  to, 
where  two  persons  arc  specially  named  in  the  engagement, 
each  of  them  must  be,  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  an  uncle, 
son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grandnephew  of  the 
patron  (provided  the  patron  is  not  a  mere  trustee),  or  of  the 
person  ror  whom  the  patron  is  a  trustee,  or  of  the  person  by 
whose  direction  the  presentation  is  intended  to  be  made,  or 
of  any  married  woman  whose  hu.sband  in  her  right  is  patron, 
or  of  any  other  person  in  whose  right  the  presentation  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  deed  containing  the  engage- 
ment to  resign  must  be  deposited  for  inspection  wim  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  benefice  is  situated,  and 
every  resignation  made  in  pursuance  of  such  an  engage- 
ment must  refer  to  the  same,  and  state  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made  and  becomes  void, 
unless  that  penion  is  presented  within  six  months.  The 
statute  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  cases  where  the  pa- 
tronage is  strictly  private  property. 

There  are  certain  benefices  of  which  the  patronage  is 
cither  by  custom  or  act  of  parliament  vested  in  certain 
nublic  officers  or  corporations.  Thus,  the  lord  chancellor 
lias  the  absolute  patronage  of  all  the  king's  livings  which  are 
valued  at  20/.  per  annum  or  under  in  the  king's  books.  It  is 
not  known  how  tliis  patronage  of  the  chancellor  was  derived ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  4  th  Ed. 
in.,  that  the  chancellor  at  that  time  had  the  patronage  of 
all  the  king's  livings  of  the  value  of  20  marks  or  under, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  new 
valuation  of  benefices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  new 
grant  was  made  to  the  chancellor  by  the  crown,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  altered  value  of  ecclesiastical  propertv.  By 
Stat.  3  James  I.  c.  5,  popish  recusants  are  disabled  from 
exercising  any  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage ,  and  the 
patronage  of  livings  in  the  ^\(t  of  such  persons  is  vested  in 
the  two  universities,  accorduig  to  the  several  counties  in 
which  the  livings  are  situate.  This  disability  was  con- 
finnetl  by  the  subsequent  statutes  1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  26, 
12  Ann.  scss.  2*  c.  14,  and  extended  to  cases  where  the 


right  of  patronage  was  vetted  in  a  troitee  for  a  papiat ;  sn«t 
is  not  removed  (along  with  the  other  disabilities  affieetsnir 
Roman  Catholics)  by  stat.  10  Goo.  IV.  c.  7.  But  the  las^t- 
mentioned  act  provides,  that  where  mny  eeoleaiaatical  pa- 
tronage is  connected  with  any  offiee  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  which  office  is  held  by  a  Roman  CathoUe,  the  p;fc- 
tronage,  so  long  as  the  office  is  so  held>  aball  be  exerciscul 
by  the  archbisbqi  of  Canterbury. 

Though  the  stat  10  Ann.  c.  12  restored  the  rigbU  of  |a- 
tronage  in  Scotland  (which  had  been  abolished  bf  the  arc 
of  the  Scotch  pariiament  which  established  the  presht* 
terian  form  of  church  government  at  the  beginning  of  Will. 
III.*s  reign),  this  law  was  so  unponular  thai  it  wma  Tnr  a 
long  time  resisted,  and  became  almost  nugeloty.  Tte 
people  gradually  assumed  to  themselvea  the  |irivile|r»  «*r 
approving  of  their  pastors  before  they  were  indueted ;  ond 
this  popular  sanction,  which  was  denominated  ana//,  wa« 
reganled  as  indispensable,  and  as  possessing  mwe  authority 
than  the  presentation  of  the  patron.  The  Geneial  Asacm- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1752  (chiefly  thiough  the 
influence  of  the  historian  Robertson)  passed  &  vote  cen- 
suring this  practice,  and  vindicating  the  risfats  of  petronave 
as  established  by  the  legislature.  (See  Stewart's  U/e  </ 
Robertson,)  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  oocasionxlt 
though  not  uniform  practice  of  that  church  subseqneetly 
(notwithstanding  positive  law)  to  require  a  certain  eoncur- 
rence  of  the  people  before  the  person  presented  to  a  benefice 
was  invested  with  the  cure  of  souls.  (See  Smith's  fVeaiiH 
of  Nations,  book  v.  chap,  1.)  This  concurrence  appear^ 
however,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  cif  form, 
until  a  recent  determination  of  the  General  Aaseaably  de- 
clared that  a  call  should  be  indispensable  in  all  cases.  The 
Scotch  law  upon  this  subject  is  quite  unsettled,  and  ob- 
viouslv  requires  the  interrorence  of  the  legislature.  Tht 
church  of  Ireland  being  the  same  with  that  of  Sngland,  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  each  is  in  its  main  prineiplm  the  same. 
The  same  law  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  same  dassifi- 
eation  of  benefices,  the  same  circumstances  of  lay  iropcopna- 
tions,  and  in  short,  the  same  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  dis- 
abiUties  may  prevail  in  each  country.  But  a  meet  important 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Iri^ii 
church  was  effected  by  the  3  &  4  Will,  IV.  c.  37,  amemle  1 
by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  90.  By  this  act  certain  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  are  established  as  a  corporation,  lor  the  au<«^- 
menting  of  small  livings  out  of  the  fimdi,  which  come  into 
their  hands  bv  virtue  of  the  act,  and  for  other  eeclesiastiral 
purposes.  The  funds  in  question  are  to  arise,  partly  frv  mi 
the  revenues  of  certain  bishopricks  which  are  abolis)t<*«). 
and  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  rest  above  certain  lim.s 
fixed  bv  the  act ;  nartly  from  the  money  paid  by  tlie  tennt.t^ 
of  lands  held  unoier  bishops'  leases  renewable  for  ever,  u  r 
a  conversion  of  such  leasehold  interest  into  a  perpetuity ; 
and  partly  from  a  tax  levied  on  all  ecclesiastical  dignit.rs 
and  benefices,  according  to  a  scale  of  taxation  specitiini 
in  a  schedule  to  the  act ;  in  consideration  of  which  tax  a.l 
first  fruits  are  abolished.  The  commissioners  are  inve^tol 
with  extraonlinary  powers  by  the  act.  Thus,  they  have 
authority  to  disappropriate  benefices  united  to  dignities,  aii-1 
to  unite  them  to  vicarages  in  lieu  thereof.  They  have  a'.-a 
the  power  of  suspending  the  appointment  to  benefices 
which  are  in  the  gift  either  of  the  crown,  of  arehbiahop4, 
bishops,  or  other  dignitaries,  or  of  ecclesiastical  corporationN 
where  it  appears  that  divine  service  has  not  been  performed 
within  such  benefices  for  three  years  before  the  passing  the 
act.  The  subject  of  the  better  regulation  of  the  revenues 
and  discipline  of  the  Irish  church  still  (1835)  engages  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to 
acquire  the  right  of  patronage  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  Eurone,  and  the  successful  measures  that  were  taken  in 
England  for  resisting  their  pretensions.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle  in  1414  and  ^33  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
each  of  the  principal  European  governments  seems  to  have 
asserted  in  some  measure  its  own  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence, either  by  entering  into  concordats  with  the  pope, 
or  assuming  the  right  of  controlling  his  pretensions  by 
national  legislation.  The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentun*. 
(See  Hallani  s  Middie  Ages,  vol,  ii.  p.  361.)  The  emperof 
of  Germany  in  1448  entered  into  a  concordat  at  Aschaffen 
burg  with  the  pope,  which  is  said  to  be  still  the  law  of  the 
Catholic  states  of  Germany.    By  this  treaty  the  pope  ob 
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BENEFI'CIUM,  a  Latin  word,  literaiiy  '  ■  guod  dv. 

also  'a  favour,'  'an  act  of  kindness.'   This  word  bad  k>v 

technical  signiflcntionii  aiming  the  RomBiw. 

When  a  proconsul,  propimtur,  or  qunstor,  rvturr.i.i 

Eomo  from  liio  proviuce,  lie  fint  )jave  in  liis  accounts  i.i  i 

treasury  ;  after  which  he  miglit  also  pivB  Iq  tha  miin.  i 

such  persons  us  had  Bcrved  uiidur  him  in  the  pro^n. 

and  by  Ihtir  conduct  had  degcrved  well  of  th«  stale. 

do  this  ivos  e.\pressed  by  the  plirnie,  '  in  beneCcus 
derorre,'— •  tu  give  in  tu  llie  treasury  Uie  n  .i, 

of  deserving  porsuns ;'  and  in  the  c 

and  pewuns,  this  was  lo  be  done  wi 

tbe  proconsul,  £:c.  had  (jiven  ii 

of  Ibis  practice  was  apparently  lo  recommend  •uch  ii 

dual*  lo  public  notice  and  atleniion,  and  iu  many  c;ik'; 

would  be  a  kind  of  introduction  to  future  honoun  and  c::  . 

luments.    It  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  if  monev   u  . 

given  to  those  thus  recommended,  in  the  time  of  Oiri-i 

(Cicero,  ad  Divers.  V.  20.  Pro  ATchin.  S.)     Beneflcium.  i. 

anot  »  r  sense,  means  some  honour,  pramotioa,  or  cxeiupi.  . 

from  certain  kinds  of  service,  granted  by  a  Uoman  (tri>-eri,  : 
commander  to  certain  of  his  soldiers,  hence  called  Bt-o  :. 
irii.  fCresar.deBeKoCiffi,  i.rs.iii.  68;Sueloii.  Tiber,  i: 
Numerous  inscriptions  given  in  Gruter  bbow  faov  rumiu 
this  practice  was :  in  some  of  them  the  title  is  represeati'd  ; ., 
iho  initial  letters  B.F.,  only ;  UeuaSciariui  Lusaii  Consuls  ■ 
(li.  4) ;  B.F.  Proconsulis  (cxxi.  J,)  fito.  Under  the  emi«.rv:- 
bene&cia  appear  lo  havo  si|{ni(led  any  kind  of  favoi 
leges,  or  emoluments  granted  to  a  subject  by  llio  u 


e  within  thirty  dat 


leges,  or  emolumenta  granted  to  a  subject  by  llio  nni'ivi'-.. 
and  Suetonius  obscncs  {Titus,  8.)  that  aU  the  CekaiC  , 
eonJormity  with  a  xegulatiou  of  Tiberius,  ooaudcreO  ih-i 
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should  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  but  be  at  Onoe  dis- 
charged by  the  court,  with  a  provision  that  he  might  be 
detained  in  prison  for  any  time,  not  exceeding  a  vear,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried. 

By  various  statutes  passed  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  court  before  which  an  offender  was  tried  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  clergy  were  empowered  to  commute  the  burning 
in  the  hand  for  transportation,  imprisonment,  or  whipping  ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  statutes  it  is  l^ 
lieved  that  no  mstance  has  occurred  of  a  convict  being 
burned  in  the  hand. 

The  practice  of  calling  upon  a  convicted  person  to  read  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  court  his  title  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
continued  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  Kelynge's  Reports^  p.  51,  which  occurred  in  1666, 
where  the  bishop's  commissary  haid  deceived  the  court  by 
reporting,  contrarv  to  the  fact,  that  a  prisoner  could  read ; 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Kelynge  rebuked  him  severely, 
telling  him  'that  he  had  unpreached  more  that  day  than  he 
could  preach  up  again  in  many  days/  and  fined  him  five 
marks.  At  length  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  c.  6, 
enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it  without  requiring  them  to  rend ; 
and  thus  the  *  idle  ceremony  of  reading,'  as  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  justly  terms  it,  was  finally  abolished. 

The  absurd  and  perplexing  distinctions  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  anti(^uated  and  worn-out  clerical  privilege 
had  introduced,  havmg  become  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  it  was  enacted  by  one  of 
the  recent  statutes  for  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
of  the  criminal  law,  commonly  called  Peel's  Acts  (namely, 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  s.  6),  *  that  benefit  of  clergy  with 
respect  to  persons  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  abolished.' 
Since  the  passing  of  this  statute,  the  subject  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  whatever ;  but  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity  may  find  the 
followini;  references  useful:— Blackstone's  Commentaries^ 
vol.  iv.  chap.  28  ;  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  ii.  c.  45 : 
Barrington's  Observations  on  Antient  Statutes;  Hobart's 
Reports,  p.  288. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  [See  Friendly  Societiks.] 

BENEVE'NTO.  atown  belonging  to  the  Papal  State, 
though  geographically  enclosed  within  the  province  of  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill  at  the  junction  of  two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Ga- 
lore and  Sabato  flow,  and  between  Mount  Taburnus  to  the 
west,  which  separates  its  territory  from  the  plains  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  central  chain  of  Apennines  to  the  east,  which 
divides  it  from  the  plains  of  Puglia.  The  Calore.  one  or 
two  miles  above  Benevento,  receives  the  Tamaro  which 
comes  from  the  north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding 
round  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  the  Calore  receives  just 
below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes  from  the  south,  after  which 
the  united  streams  tiow  to  the  Volturno  above  Cajazzo. 
Benevento  is  30  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  in  41**  T  N.  lat.  and 
14^  43^  E.  long.  This  town  belonged  in  antient  times  to 
the  Samnites,  and  was  then  called  Maleventum,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  name  has  been  fancifully  but  not  satisfactorily 
explained  by  some  writers.' 

The  Caudine  forks,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its 
way  from  Calatia,  the  modem  Cajaxzo,  to  Maleventum,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Samnites,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  between  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento,  although  observ- 
ing travellers  had  remarked  that  the  localities  did  not  by 
any  means  correspond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated 
defile  piven  by  livy.  (See  Eustaces  //rt/y,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3.) 
Cluvenus,  however,  pointed  out  a  more  probable  spot,  in  a 
narrow  defile  watered  by  the  river  Isclerus,  which  flows  into 
the  Volturno  near  Ducenta.  Late  travellers  who  have  ex- 
amined this  defile  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Cluverius. 
The  Isclerus,  now  called  the  Faienza,  a  small  mountain 
stream  coming  from  the  south-east  above  Cervinara,  crosses 
toe  high  road  between  Ar|)aja  and  Montesarchio,  and  then 
enters  a  long  and  narrow  defile  between  Mount  Taburnus 
and  a  branch  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  and  after  passing  by  Mo- 
jano  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  outers  the  plain  of  the  Vol- 
turno, into  which  it  flows  nearly  opposite  Calatia  or  Cajazzo. 
This  was  the  most  direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volturno  to  Maleventum.  This  pass  has  two 
narrow  openings,  one  near  Mojano,  and  the  other  near  Santa 
Agata,  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by  the  receding 
aidoi  of  Mount  Taburnus.  while  the  valley  of  Arpiu^i 


tfanipgfa  which  the  hi|^h  road  passes,  has  only  one  narrow 
defile,  and  has  three  openings  instead  of  two,  and  rooreoi  •  r 
has  no  stream  running  through  it.  (See  a  Memoir  on  th;: 
subject  by  J.  P.  Qandy,  in  Keppel  Craven's  Tour,  w  uh  & 
small  map  of  the  localities.)  The  Romans,  having  aftc. 
wards  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  taken  Maleventuto,  m-u 
a  colony  there,  and  changed  its  name  to  Beneventuoi.  1  L« 
Appian  road  passed  through  Beneventum.  [See  Antom- 
If  us,  Itinbr  ARY  OF.]  The  people  of  Beneventum  remained 
firmly  attached  to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  Benevento  was 
subject  to  the  general  vicissitudes  of  barbarian  in\a»i«<r.ft 
like  the  rest  of  Italy,  until  it  was  taken  in  the  sixth  centurr 
by  the  Longobards,  who  established  here  a  dukedom.  whKn 
included  all  their  conquests  in  Samnium,  Canpaaia,  an<i 
Apulia.    The  dukes  of  Benevento,  owinff  to  tbetr  vast  pu»- 
sessions  and  their  remoteness  from  the  Longobard  capiul, 
Pavia,  were  almost  independent    When  Clurlemagne  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  I^ngobards,  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevento maintained  itself  as  an  independent  stale*  and  it» 
dukes  assumed  the  title  of  princes.    They  were  often  ^t 
war  with  the  Greeks,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saracens,  aud 
also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.    The  principality  «  \% 
afterwards  spUt  into  three,  Capua  and  Salerno  ha\mg  In- 
come independent  of  Benevento.    The  Normans  took  h^- 
nevento  and  gave  it  up  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed  on  (tic 
Norman  chief  the  investiture  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.    Tiic 
popes,  however,  allowed  the  old  princes  of  Benevento  ta 
remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  until  1077.  when 
Landulphus,  the  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died*  leavius  ni 
heirs.     From  that  time  Benevento  has  remained  under  u.t 
direct  dominion  of  the  popes,  and  although  if  has  been  r**- 
peatedly  seized  by  various  kings  of  Naples,  ithasalva\( 
been  restored  on  making  peace.    In  1 806,  Napoleon,  ha\  r.;* 
conquered  Naples,  took  Benevento  also,  and  gave  it  Uj  T;<N 
ley  rand  with  the  title  of  prince,  but  it  was  restored  Xn  iLo 
pope  in  1815.    Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  »tri 
from  Rome,  with  the  title  of  legate.    Near  Benevento  ii.f 
famous  battle  took  place  between  Manfred  and  Cbarl«'>  i<: 
Anjou  in  1265,  in  which  Manfred  lost  his  crown  an<l  ^  % 
life.    He  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Calore,  uu>!er  i 
heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  him  by  Charles's  soldier* ;  but 
his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  by  order  of  ii:c 
bishop  of  Cosenza,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  iJie  nvi  r 
Verde  on  the  borders  of  Abruzzo.  (See  Dante,  Pur^a/o/T/. 
canto  iii.)    Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pillaged  B^^n*- 
vento,  which  had  offered  no  resistance,  murdered  m<>*  if 
the  people,  not  sparing  old  men,  children,  or  priests,  xiolaicii 
the  women,  and  partly  destroyed  the  town.    (Borgia,  .V^r- 
morie  Istoriche  di  Benevento,} 

The  present  territory  of  Benevento,  which  beloncs  to  t'  e 
pope,  is  limited  within  narrow  boundaries;  it  extends  v  ..  e 
seven  or  eight  miles  along  each  of  the  two  vallc%sof  itc 
Sabato  and  Calore,  and  contains  fourteen  villages.  TU 
population  of  the  town  is  reckoned  at  16,000,  and  that  A 
the  territory  at  about  6000  more.  The  surface  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  stated  at  about  7000  rubbia,  a  Roman  laud  miA- 
sure  equal  to  about  four  English  acres.  (Calindri,  Sa^^t  > 
Statistico  dello  Stato  Pontijicio,)  The  country  is  bill\ .  Iwi 
fertile  in  corn,  IVuit,  and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  i^ith 
game.  The  river  Sabato  supplies  it  with  fish.  The  (o«  n 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  at  its  easttni 
extremity ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep ;  the  climate 
is  subject  to  fugs  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer. 


iFrom  British  Mntemn.    Actniu  fixe.    Coppcri  veigkl  ISO 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  but  disprrpcr 
tionately  low ;  its  vault  is  supported  by  a  number  of  llutr-1 
marble  columns,  which  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  Rom  vi 
period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  church  is  of  sculptu;^! 
bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  and  representing  srriptur/. 
subjects.  A  has  relief  of  a  boar  adorned  fur  sacrifice.  H'vt 
fixed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  church,  is  supposed  u 
be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  ;• 
the  arohiepisoopal  palace,    In  the  square  before  it  scaods 
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Ktollmora  in  Parnoili ;  it  then  How*  nasrif  dne  loath,  snd 
joins  the  Gmnget  at  the  soath-vestern  corner  of  Pnmeah, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Beni^  and  Babar. 
The  Conki  is  a  considerable  moontain-streaoi,  which  has  its 
source  in  Tibet    It  enters  Beneal  in  Pumeah  district,  to 
the  north  of  Allygunge,  eastward  of  the  Cost,  and  between 
it  and  the  TeesU;  it  then  flows  with  a  windins:  course  to- 
wards the  south,  and  after  bein^^  joined  by  tlie  Mabananda, 
which  receiTcs  its  name,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Nabobgnnge 
aboot  seventeen  miles  above  Bau]eah«    The  Dnmmoodah 
rises  amonj^  the  hills  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  in  Bahar. 
This  river  receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  courM 
through  Ramghur ;   it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Burdwan,  posses  the  town  of  Burdwan,  and 
then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the  Hoogly  a  few 
miles  below  Futtah,  and  not  fn  from  the  sestuary  of  the 
Hoogly.    Above  the  influence  of  the  tides,  the  Duromoodah 
is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not  navigable. 
"Where  the  river  passes  through  the  hilly  country  two  or 
three  hours*  rain  fills  it,  but  it  runs  dry  attain  in  a  short 
time,  90  that  it  is  only  when  the  rains  are  regular  that  boats 
can  pass.    When  the  river  is  falling  the  boats  are  hauled 
up  to  wait  the  next  rise,  which  often  comes  so  suddenly  as 
to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  way.    The  influence  of  the 
tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  about  twenty- five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Dummoodah  with  the 
Hoogly.   '  Above  Burdwaii  there  is  more  water,  and   the 
river  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.    The  Jhinayi  river 
is  a  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra,  which  it  quits  at  Shazad- 
pore,  about  ten  miles  below  Dewangunge.    The  Jhinayi 
flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  lakes  or  jeels  of  Nattore.     The  Kurotoya, 
which  rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Bcnp:al  at  its 
northern  boundary,  dividing  from  each  other  the  districts 
of  Rungpore  and  Dinajcpore ;  at^er  a  short  course  to  the 
south-west  it  falls  into  the  Tee^ta.     In  the  rainv  season  the 
Korotoya  is  navigable  for  boats  of  small  burthen,  but  the 
principal  commercial  use  that  is  made  of  this  river  is  to 
float  considerable  quantities  of  timber  down  its  current. 
The  Manas  is  a  small  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  British  dominions  at  the  north-oastorn  extremity  of 
Bengal,  which  province  it  separates  from  Bijnee,  a  princi- 
pality paying  tribute  to  the  ruler  of  Bootan.    The  Manas 
flows  to  the  south-west,  and  after  thus  forming  a  territorial 
boundary  for  about  seventeen  miles,  falls  into  the  Brahma- 

?utra  at  Jughigopa  in  26*"  12'  N.  lat.,  and  90^  35'  £.  long. 
*he  Teesta  is  said  to  rise  in  Thibet,  and  to  form  there, 
through  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  Finding  a  passage  through  the  Himalaya  range 
it  falls  precipitately  down  the  face  of  a  mountain,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Jelpigory,  a  small  town  in  Rungpore  district, 
sixty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  the  town  of  Rungpore. 
The  Teesta  separates  the  British  territory  from  Bootan  as 
far  south  as  Gopaul^unge,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  in  26°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  88®  49'  E.  long.  South 
of  this  village  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Teesta 
belongs  to  the  British,  and  the  stream  thence  continues 
within  the  province  of  Bengal  until  it  joins  the  great  eastern 
trunk  of  the  Ganges  near  Nabobgunge  in  24°  35'  N.  lat, 
and  88°  27'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
Ibr  boats  of  small  burthen  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  British  dominions.  It  is  much  swollen  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance 
to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned  Bengal  contains  many 
water-coumcs  communicating  with  navigable  rivers.  During 
the  rains  these  tributaries  also  are  navigable  by  boats, 
which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from  the  doors  of  the 
ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more  considerable 
streams.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  spot  in  the 
province  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  river  na- 
vigable in  the  driest  seas.)ns. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  arc  constantly  changing  their 
courses,  an  effect  which  is  attributed  by  Major  Rennell  to 
the  loose  materials  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  and  which 
easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream.  The  manner  in 
which  this  effect  is  produced  is  thus  described  by  the  Major: 
•  I  can  easily  suppose,  that  if  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  a 
straight  canal,  cut  through  the  ground  it  now  traverses  in 
the  most  wmding  parts  of  its  course,  its  straightness  would 
be  of  short  dumtion.  Some  yielding  part  of  the  bank,  or 
that  which  happened  to  be  the  most  strongly  acted  on,  would 
first  be  corroded  or  dissolved :  thus  a  bay  or  cavity  would  be 


fermed  in  Ihe  side  of  the  bank.  This  begets  an  inflection  of 
the  current,  which  fallingobliquely  on  tho  side  of  the  tn}, 
corrodes  it  incessantly.  When  the  current  has  passed  ii-e 
innermost  part  of  the  bay,  it  receives  a  new  direction,  aiid 
is  thrown  obliquely  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  can.iI, 
depositing  in  its  way  the  matter  excavated  from  tho  bar, 
and  which  begins  to  form  a  shallow  or  bank  contifnious  .  i 
the  border  of  the  canal.  Here  then  is  the  origin  <»f  su'.ii 
windings  as  owe  their  existence  to  the  nature  of  the  w^I. 
The  bay,  so  eorroded,  in  time  becomes  large  enough  to  gr  <• 
a  new  direction  to  the  body  of  the  canal,  and  the  matt4>r  ex- 
cavated from  the  bay  is  so  disposed  as  to  assist  in  thro^r.j 
the  current  against  the  opposite  bank,  where  a  proce&s  miui- 
lar  to  that  I  have  been  describing  will  be  begun.* 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  total  chan<;e  of  eou^e  lu 
some  of  the  Bengal  rivers.  It  is  stated  by  Major  Rennell 
that  *  the  Gosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine)  once  ran  by  I'ur- 
neah  (town),  and  joined  the  Ganges  opposite  Rajimaj.  Il« 
junction  is  now  forty-five  miles  higher  up.  Grour,  the  antient 
capital  of  Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  al- 
though its  ruins  are  four  or  five  miles  from  the  present 
bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my  residence  in  BengaU  xlie 
outlet  or  head  of  the  Gellinghy  river  was  gradually  removnl 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down ;  ana  by  two  surveys  of 
a  part  of  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganges,  taken  about  the 
distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the 
breadth  of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  taken  away. 
This  is,  however,  the  most  rapid  change  that  I  have  noticed, 
a  mile  in  ten  or  twelve  years  being  the  usual  rate  of  en- 
croachment in  places  where  the  current  strikes  with  the 
greatest  force— namely,  where  two  adjoining  reaches  an< 
proach  nearest  to  a  right  angle.  In  such  situations  it  n 't 
unfrequently  excavates  gulfs  of  considerable  length  withm 
the  bank.  These  gulfs  are  in  the  direction  of  the  stronse«t 
parts  of  the  stream,  and  are  in  fact  the  young  shooU  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  which  in  time  strike  out  and  lieronjc 
branches  of  the  river,  for  we  generally  find  them  at  tbc4c 
turnings  that  have  the  smallest  angles.* 

Lakes. — There  are  a  great  number  of  extensive  jech 
(shallow  lakes)  in  Bengal.  The  greater  part  of  these  con- 
tain little  or  no  water  during  the  dry  season,  but  are  fo 
swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  offer  facilities  for  the  conveyanr« 
of  produce  in  boats  of  large  dimensions.  Some  of  these 
jeels  are  navigable  throughout  the  year.  It  is  supposed  tii.it 
these  stagnant  sheets  of  water  were  originally  parts  of  the 
channels  of  great  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  have  been 
changed  by  the  means  just  described. 

Tlie  instability  of  the  soil  which  admits  of  these  changes^ 
is  one  reason  why  the  buildings  throughout  tho  province 
are  usually  of  a  frail  description.  The  habitations  of  th« 
poorer  classes  are  made  of  such  slight  materials,  that  f'-v 
of  them  will  last  beyond  the  second  or  third  year,  while  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  are  of  a  very  homely  descnptiti. 
Few  persons  care  to  expend  much  money  in  the  erertiij 
of  a  building,  which  by  an  ordinary  casualty  may  be  da- 
maged or  destroyed  in  a  few  seasons. 

Climate. — ^Tliere  is  considerable  regularity  in  the  chan^t^ 
of  the  seasons  in  Bengal.  The  four  months  prer.  N 
ing  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  ger.c 
rally  commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  tho  htMt 
during  this  time  progressively  increases,  until  it  become* 
scarcely  supportable  even  by  tho  natives.  During  Apr:!, 
the  heat  is  occasionally  tempered  by  thunder-storms,  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north-west.  In 
June  and  July  the  rain  is  violent,  and  with  little  or  i.i 
intermission,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  experience  an  internal  #< 
fair  weather  which  lasts  for  more  than  one  or  two  da>* 
together.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  this  season 
has  sometimes  been  equal  to  four  or  five  inches  of  watvr 
in  tvrenty-four  hours  :  this  however  is  far  beyond  the 
average,  since  the  annual  fall  of  rain  varies  ftom  seventi-  to 
eighty  inches,  but  very  rarely  exceeds  the  larger  quantity. 
From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September  the  weather  is 
less  decidedly  rainy,  tho  dry  days  recur  more  IVequent:* 
and  occupy  longer  intervals,  the  rain  too,  when  it  falls,  •« 
less  violent.  In  Septemi>er  the  dry  season  again  prevai'v 
and  the  heat  is  intense.  This  is  considered  the  most  un- 
healthy part  of  the  year,  especially  to  Europeans,  an  efft  rs 
which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  profuse  exhalation » 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  land  when  s.v 
turated  with  moisture. 

In  the  dry  and  colder  part  of  the  year  the  dews  are  «? 
hea\7,  as  probably  to  compensate  for  tlie  daily  exhaustiri; 
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riven  except  those  of  Bengal  and  Ava.  Tbe  biektee  and 
sable-fish  are  much  esteemed  by  Europeans.  Mullet  are 
very  numerous  in  the  rivers  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
sea.  They  are  taken  by  shooting  them  with  small  shot,  as 
they  swim  against  the  stream  close  to  the  surface.  A  small, 
but  excellent  kind  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong.  Turtle  are  procured  from  the  island  of  Che- 
duba  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Almost  every  river  in  the  pro- 
vince is  infested  by  alligators,  and  in  all  the  large  rivers 
Dorpoises  ascend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  sea. 

Minerala.—The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral 
productions.  The  hills  in  Silhet  produce  iron  ore.  Iron 
IS  made  at  Punduah  by  a  curious  process,  which  at  once 
smelts  tlie  ore  and  renders  its  malleable.  Granular  iron 
ore  of  the  fineness  of  sand  is  washed  clean  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a  soft  mass  or  magma ;  bits  of  reed,  sticks, 
or  leaves  are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  take  up  as  much  as 
they  will  hold,  and  these  when  pretty  dry  are  thrown  into 
the  top  of  a  small  clay  cupola-furnace  and  melted.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  detail,  that  the  ore  must  possess  a  great 
degree  of  purity.  The  ore  might  be  collected  in  large 
quantities,  and  as  limestone  of  good  quality  and  coal  are 
found  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  the  smelting  might  be 
easily  effected.  Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same 
district    [See  Sjlhet.] 

Coal  is  abundant  also  iu  the  Jungle  Mahals  whence  it 
can  be  easily  conveyed  to  Calcutta  in  the  ramy  season, 
down  the  Dummoodah  river.  *  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  both 
of  them  procured  in  Birbhoom,  and  iron-works  have  long 
been  carried  on  there  by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  works,  and  the  smelt- 
ing is  performed  by  means  of  charcoal. 

Progress  of  English  political  power  in  Bengal, — The 
commencement  of  the  )K)wer  of  the  English  in  Bengal 
dates  fiom  the  year  1 652,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
a  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
the  Mogul,  where  he  had  successfully  applied  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  a  license  was  given  permitting  tbe  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent 
free  from  all  payment  of  customs'  duties;  this  privilege  was 
granted  upon  payment  of  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  3000 
rupees.  The  first  settlement  made  by  our  countrymen  in 
the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  town  of  Hoogly, 
twenty-three  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  The  station  here  formed  was  considered  subor- 
dinate to  the  presidency  of  Surat. 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  English  factory  was  re- 
moved from  Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was 
built.  This  station  was  obtained  by  purchase  as  a  Zamin- 
dary.  In  1707  the  subordination  to  Madras  ceased,  and 
Calcutta  wuH  niado  a  Hcpnrate  presidency.  In  1717  the 
Company  obtninod  a  license  from  the  Mogul,  permitting 
the  purclioRo  of  lantU  contiguous  to  the  factory,  and  con- 
i)riniii(;  thp  rxiMnption  of  their  trade  from  duties.  In  1756 
thi>  Kritfli^h  nitthoi'itius  in  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by 
tii<*  dn«>«l  of  hoktilu  prucccdiiij^  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
tiittii  ut  war  with  En^land,  to  strengthen  their  fortifications, 
the  Houbuhdar  of  Bengal,  Suraja  Dowla,  who  had  never 
been  friendly  to  the  English,  made  Ihis  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  city.  The  outposts  were  attacked  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1756,  and  were  badly  defended.  Tlie  fort 
held  out  only  two  days,  during  which  time  it  was  deserted 
by  the  women  and  children,  as  ^eli  as  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  factory,  and  at  the  expiration  of  tlic  time 
mentioned  the  place  was  carried  by  sturm.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  following  year  Culcuttu  was  retaken  by  the 
English ;  on  the  23d  of  June  following  the  nabob  was  de- 
feated at  Plassey  by  Lord  Clive ;  and  early  in  July  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  his  successor. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  although  the 
Dewannee,  or  authority  to  collect  the  revenue,  was  not 
formally  given  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  until  the  12th  of 
August,  17G5.  Previously  to  this  cession  the  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  were  the  factories  of 
Cossimbazar,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  with  a  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  last-named  city  denominated  the  24  Per- 
gunnahs,  situated  principally  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  river.  The  grant  of  this  dis- 
trict was  made  in  the  first  instance  (1759)  as  the  personal 
Ja^hire,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  Clive,  by  whom  )t  was 
•^A  until  1775,  when  it  came  into  the  full  possession 
^.ast  India  Company. 


The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  rrin. 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  Ni:yeem  ad  DMla,  then  sdubali<Ur 
or  nabob  of  Bengal.  Such,  howe\*er,  was  tbe  powr  of  unr 
English  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  msdo  ct«r 
the  management  of  the  province,  with  all  its  «dv»ni«^e«.  L« 
the  Company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  animal  p<>ti«tij() 
equal  to  nearly  naif  a  million  sterling.  At  the  hub*  time 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  nipeet.  at  thst 
time  equal  to  about  300,090^,  was  promised  on  tbm  part  uf 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  Shah  Alhirn,  but  this  abnuii) 
was  cx>nsidered  to  be  forfeited,  when  in  1 771  that  pn^^ 

? laced  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  the  ^faksraftst. 
'he  payment  for  which  the  nabob  had  stipulated  vaa  '  Uo- 
pees  17,78,854  for  his  house,  servants,  and  other  expeinn 
indispensably  necessary,  and  rupees  24,07,877  fir  the  sup- 
port of  such'sepahis,  pjeons,  and  berkundasact  aa  iiiighc  he 
thought  proper  for  his  answarry  only.'  The  sums  wets 
reduced  by  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Mobarek-al- Dowla h 
in  1770  to  rupees  15,81,991  in  the  former,  and  rupees 
16,00,000  in  the  latter  account  The  whole  stipeBd  of  th:^ 
family  was  afterwards  fixed  at  rupeei  16,00,000,  at  which 
rate  it  has  remained  ever  aince. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  those  events  the  Englieh  have 
remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  provinoa  Sf  Ben^l. 
the  capital  of  which  has  become  the  seat  of  goventment  ts 
which  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies  bare  htvn 
made  subordinate.  From  this  citcumstanee  the  polit:ral 
occurrences  within  this  province  must  be  eoDsideivd  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  under  whieh  head 
will  be  given  a  statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  pretest 
condition  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

Political  divisions. — ^The  province  of  Bengal  is  dividt^ 
into  seventeen  districts  as  follows  :-—BaekergURge,  Bir* 
bhoom,  Burdwan,  Chittagong,  Hoogly,  Jessore,  M>man* 
singh,  Moorshedabad,  Nuddea,  Pumeah,  Rajsbahy,  Kuns;< 
pore,  Silhet,  Tipera,  the  twenty-four  pergnnnahs,  Ifidnaporv, 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Population,— The  population  of  these  distriets  in  1S23 
was  estimated  at  23,358,750,  in  a  statement  given  in  the 
*  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Afiairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,* which  made  its  report  in  1831.  This  statement  was 
given  on  the  authority  of  a  memorandum  appended  to  the 
police  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Shakespeare,  superintendent  of 
police  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the  year  18*22,  on  which 
the  Bengal  government  in  their  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  3rd  of  November,  1826,  obserred :  *  Its 
accuracy  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on,  but  the  calcnlj- 
tions  are  probably  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.*  The  total 
population  of  the  provinces  immediately  subject  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal  is  stated  in  the  same  report  to  have  been 
estimated  in  1822  at  69,710,071  souls. 

The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  said  to 
contain  1,214,000  inhabitants,  who  are  thus  distribnted  :— 
Calcutta,  including  the  suburbs    .      6? 5, 000 
Dacca  ....  160,000 

Moorshedabad       .  .  .       150.000 

Burdwan  .  .  .  55.000 

Chandernagore      .  .  .        41,000 

Pumeah  .  .  33,000 

Rajmahttl  .  .  .        .10,000 

Dinagepore      .  .  ,  29,000 

Naraingunge         .  .  .        20,000 

Malda  ....  18.000 

Gour  ....        18.000 

Chandercona   .  .  18.000 

The  remaining  population  is  collected  in  villages,  each 
containing  from  100  to  500  inhabitants,  l^ese  ore  princi- 
pally built  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  so  that  a 
stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would  form  a  verr  cx< 
aggerated  notion  of  the  populousness  of  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  arrange*! 
in  the  form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  dr\». 
sionsofthe  inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters :  Hindu* 
occupy  one  quarter,  Mohammedans  another,  Europear.? 
and  their  descendants  another,  and  that  quarter  in  wh:»\i 
the  Hindus  reside  is  often  further  subdivided,  so  tKjt 
different  castes,  or  followci-s  of  different  professions,  art  »*  - 
vided  from  the  others ;  brahmins  are  not  found  intermixc  I 
with  weavers,  nor  these  with  barbers,  nor  the  last  with  rul- 
tirators,  scribes,  potters,  &c.  This  subdivision,  al thou ^; 
pi*etty  generally  observed,  is  not  universal.  The  houses  oC 
persons  in  easy  circumstences  are  usually  brick  btiildin^s 
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in  a  fevr  cases  from  gifts,  some  of  them  munificent,  oontri- 
buted  by  wealthy  natives  in  aid  of  establishments  promoted 
by  the  government.  The  greater  part  of  these  establishments 
have  been  founded  since  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  in  1813.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Mohammedan 
College,  or  Madrissa,  of  Calcutta  was  the  only  institution  for 
educating  native  children  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
government  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded 
in  1781  by  Warren  Hastings.  At  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  in  1813  the  Company  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac 
of  rupees  annually  for  this  object.  This  sum  (about  1 0,000/.) 
would  do  but  Uttle  towards  providing  instruction  for  the 
population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  the  Company  has 
not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the 
enactment.  In  the  six  years  from  1825  to  1830  inclusive, 
the  expense  on  the  score  of  education  has  amounted  to 
257,535/.,  or  42,922/.  per  annum,  on  die  average,  and  of  this 
amount  185,030/.,  or  30,838/.  per  annum,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  There  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  what  part  of  this  sum  was  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  spent  for  establishments  at  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Benares,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  appro- 
priated in  Calcutta  for  providing  school-books,  which  are 
thence  supplied  to  all  parts  of  British  India. 

When  we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  field,  compre- 
hending a  population  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  sums  here  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  nor  indeed 
docs  it  seem  possible  for  the  English  government  to  provide 
sutticient  funds  for  insuring  its  accomplishment.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  effect  will  ever  be  proauced  except  through 
the  general  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  this  cannot  be  looked  for  except  by  slow 
degrees,  as  the  natives  rise  from  the  state  of  poverty  in 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  now  pass  through  life.  This 
improvement  may  probably  be  accelerated  by  the  increasing 
number  of  Europeans  who  are  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  tlie  advantages  held  out  by  the  recent  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  East  India  Company,  by  forming  trading  and 
agricultural  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Commerce, — ^The  external  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great 
man^nitude.  The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports 
from  Europe  and  America,  during  the  year  1831-32,  is  the 
latest  that  has  yet  been  completed  :— 


Imports  into  Bmfgal. 


From  Great  Britain  1,72,27,917 
Foreign  Europe      3,72,038 


i» 


„  N.& S.America     8,89,037 
Total  imports 


5»625 
9,06.40a 


l,7a.2  7,9l7 

8,77.66] 

17,9^,4  0 


1.84,88,992 
Erpwi%fffim  Bengali 

McrehftDdiMw  tV«Mt. 

To  OreftI  Brilirin.  Bupees.  RofMib 

By  the  £.  I.  Comp.       96,79,862       73,b«,815 
private  merchants  1,18,40,413       36,42,784 


9.12«027     1,94.0 1,0 1< 


It 


1,70,69.0:: 

1,54,83, 1>; 


Total  to  6r.  Britain  2,15,20,275     1,10,32,599    3,25,52>:4 
To  Foreign  Europe      17,72,003  .     «  l7J2jn^i 

N.&S.  America    34.70,363  •     •  34.70.3r.t 


»t 


Total  exports         2,67,02,641     1,10,32,599    3,77,95.2  j) 

The  great  difference  here  obserrable  in  the  amoust  of 
imports  and  exports  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  aceidental, 
nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  year  forwhkh  the  ilatement  b 
given,  but  is  uniformly  experienced,  and  in  neeriy  an  equal 
degree.  This  difference  affords  good  evidence  of  the  prcu- 
niary  advantage  derived  by  this  ooantry  from  ita  eonnexiufi 
with  India.  The  balance  which  daring  a  eoune  of  year^  t» 
thus  brought  from  that  country,  exnibile  tbe  urtftti  or 
savings  of  the  proprietors  of  Bast  India  stock,  and  of  indi 
vidual  European  traders  or  residente  whooe  surplue  fund^ 
are  sent  to  this  country,  to  whioh  the  peaeessew  rrttri. 
ftom  time  to  time  in  order  to  enjoy  their  aoeumnlations. 

A  considerable  pari  of  the  trade  between  India  and  China 
is  carried  on  from  Caloatta«  The  shipping  employed  in  th:> 
branch  of  trade  in  the  five  years  from  1627*28  to  193! 
was  as  follows : — 


i-*>. 


Frain  Cuto 

AU  lo  Canton. 

FlMiCM 

ioa 

S»  C«VntK 

Shiym, 

Ton*. 

SUp*. 

Tva«i 

1827-28 

.       27        . 

17,079     . 

•    18 

6,10' 

1828-29 

.       16 

11,544    . 

•    14 

5.'JJ^ 

1829-30 

.      18      . 

5.373     . 

.    16 

4.bJ^ 

1830-31 

.      25       . 

10,112     . 

.    20 

7,27  S 

1831-32 

.     25       , 

8,48.)     . 

,    20 

6,711 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  trade,  as  le^arUs  ii* 
amount,  is  the  shipment  of  opium  to  China,  tbe  extent  ui 
which  appears  ih>m  the  following  statement:— 


Statement  of  the  Consumption  and  Value  of  Indian  Opium  in  China^  in  each  Yea/r^from  1816-17  to  1830-3) 


... 

From  April  1, 
tA  M&rch  31 

PATNA  AND  BENARES  OPIUM. 

MALWA  OPIUM* 

» 

tVlit 

Scoions. 

Cbettt. 

Frico. 

LoWMt 

Price. 

Avcragv. 

Value. 

Cheito. 

Highest 
Price. 

Lowest 
Price. 

Avtrafi. 

Vehw. 

OhMlik 

Vttew 

Pollfirs. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollart. 

Dullart. 

Dollftn. 

Dollui. 

DollAn. 

DMte*. 

1816-17 

2,610 

1.320 

1,080 

1.200 

3.132.000 

600 

950 

800 

875 

585,090 

3<8I0 

8,857*000 

lH17-m 

3,:.io 

1,330 

1,200 

1.265 

3,200,450 

1.150 

•800 

♦600 

612 

703,600 

3,080 

8^04,i6a 

J  MM  Ml 

i.o-.o 

l.2"0 

800 

1,000 

3.050.000 

1,5.10 

850 

600 

785 

1,109,350 

4,580 

4»  159,850 

IRl'l   l^) 

f/,ti;» 

1,320 

1,150 

1,235 

3,667.950 

1,630 

1,400 

950 

1,175 

1,915,250 

4«60f 

5.588,800 

H^O  n    \ 

lO'iO 

2,500 

1.300 

1,900 

5.795.000 

1,720 

1,800 

1,230 

1,515 

8,605,600 

4,770 

8^00^00 

|ti|   J  J 

'i.dici 

2/oOi} 

1,650 

2,075 

6.038.250 

1.718 

1,600 

1,050 

1,325 

8,276,350 

4,588 

8«3 14,600 

\^H    i  > 

\,*M'l 

2.550 

9,080 

1,552 

2,828.930 

4,000 

1,500 

1,080 

1,290 

5,160,050 

5.888 

7.988.939 

1  -•  M   li 

U/JIO 

2,500 

1»100 

1,600 

4,656,000 

4,172 

1,050 

800 

925 

3,859,100 

7,008 

8.6}8.ioe 

i^ a  i.t 

'^,655 

1.450 

900 

1.175 

3,119.625 

6.000 

950 

550 

750 

4,500,000 

8^55 

7,818,625 

tt/4  'ih 

3,442 

1,150 

800 

913 

3,141,755 

6,179 

850 

660 

783 

4,464,450 

0,681 

ri808,805 

i'iih-^iJ 

3.661 

1.250 

800 

1,002 

3.668.565 

6,308 

1,060 

860 

942 

5,941,580 

9,060 

O^Oia.OH^ 

i^n-tH 

5.134 

1,220 

815 

998 

5,125.155 

4.401 

1,420 

950 

1,804 

5,899,920 

0,585  1 

I8^8.07v 

1  viH-2y 

5,965 

1,100 

880 

940 

5,604,235 

7,771 

1.250 

750 

968 

6,988,880 

18,138  1 

I8,533»II5 

IJ*l"^30 

7,143 

1,000 

605 

860 

6,149.577 

6.857 

1,030 

740 

868 

5,907,560 

14^000 

18.05M57 

Ih. 10-31 

6.660 

1,050 

790 

870 

5.790.204 

12,100 

760 

520        588 

7,114,050 

18^80 

I8,004,««3 

Ojiium  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  car- 
goc!i  sent  from  the  difTerent  presidencies  in  India  to  China. 
Tiie  trade  in  this  drug  is  contraband ;  the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  scot  are  wholly  laden  with  it  and  remain  at  Lintiu.  to 
which  place  the  Chinese  traders  resort  with  their  junks, 
li.^iiii;  previously  agreed  for  the  purchase,  and  paid  the 
y.Aw.  ill  money  to  an  agent  in  Canton,  by  whom  they  are 
I  ji^hfvlwith  orders,  addressed  to  the  master  of  one  of 
Ij.ps,  for  the  delivery  of  the  stipulated  number  of 
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'  </hor  principal  articles  shipped  from  Bengal  to  China 
«r;'ctrc,  pearls,  cornelians,  coral,  woollen  and  cotton 


manufactures  of  Europe,  and  rice.  The  returns  have  ben 
made  in  silver  bullion,  known  as  Sycee  silver,  and  in  b;'  i 
of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  government  at  Ben|^  U 
the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  payment  for  the  ir 
vestment  of  tea  sent  to  Europe.  A  different  course  w... 
necessarily  be  given  to  this  trade,  now  that  the  eomner- 
cial  character  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been  d-.^- 
continued. 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  tha  value  if 
the  trade  carriea  on  between  Bengal  and  ^e  Aimluan  axii 
Persian  Gulfs,  in  the  seven  years  from  182 1 -88  to  18i7-*»*. 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  returns  are  brought  down : — 


ixvtn  U  rvldcuUy  Ml  «rot  ia  tfi*  anrnVn  800!,  600,  in  oaa  or  boUij  bot  we  hut*  tttktly  ft)Uo««4  tht  oriflMl 
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» 

ntPORTS.  ' 

.1 

EXPORTS. 

Enyliab. 

Arab. 

Value  of  ImpoxlJ. 

Engliab. 

Arab. 

Value  of  Exports, 

{Qilpa. 

Tona. 

Shipa. 

Tona. 

Rnpeea. 

Shfpa. 

Tona. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Rapees. 

1821-22 

>1 

4,446 

16 

7,770 

S«,25,178 

15 

6,748 

18 

7,461 

47,40,902 

1822-23 

10 

4,071 

11 

4.800 

38,54,718 

10 

4,261 

10 

4,177 

34,64,404 

1823-24 

.     12 

4,617 

10 

4,331 

34,18,321 

6 

1,833 

9 

4,385 

34,15,597 

1824-25 

3 

856 

10 

4,378 

16,19,883 

4 

1,752 

7 

3,455 

27,13,344 

162S.26 

8 

505 

U 

4,954 

22,53,338 

7 

2,938 

10 

3,641 

31,47,972 

1826*27 

3 

902 

11 

4,547 

11,56,276 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 

21,86,501 

1827-28 

9 

3,604 

15 

6,256 

21,27,048 

0 

3,958 

14 

6,259 

22,54,434 

About-two-lhiid8  of  ibe  trade  between  the  eontiiient  of 
India  and  the  eftstern  iilandt  is  carried  on  with  Bengal. 
lU  amount  in  tbe  three  year*  fkom  1829-30  to  1831-32  is 
here  given  :—• 


1839-^ 
I83t-^i 


Mercban- 
diae. 


Imporla. 


SlecaRa.   'SteeaRa. 
17.56.860,  U.93.804 
t0.71.fi78   S1.4S^SS9 


Todd 
Iflipocts. 


SMtelLa. 
^»U,6M 
4S.U,90( 
93,99 .9fi 


Bzpoits. 


Mercban* 
4)iaa. 


SlemRa.  Sicca  Rs. 
44.95.865     97,770 
44,75.857    55.076 
91.66.796     94,739 


Total 
Exports. 


Sicca  Ra. 
45.93,635 
45.31.438 
91.91.598 


which  likewise  receives  more  than  half  of  the  silk  fabrics  ex- 
ported from  the  provinoe. 

Sngar,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  largely  produced 
in  this  province^  does  not  form  a  great  proportion  of  its 
exports,  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  imposition  of 
disiniminating  duties  in  favour  of  the  sugar  of  other  poi^ses- 
sions,  bv  the  only  countries  likely  to  become  consumers  of 
the  produce  of  Bengal.  It  is  probable  that  the  distinction 
thus  made  by  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  will  not  be  persisted  in  much 
longer,  and  in  that  ease  it  is  confidently  expected  that  Bengal 
would  oontribute  very  largely  to  tlie  supply  of  our  markets 
with  an  article  now  beoome  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Saltpetre  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  external 
commerce  of  Bengal.    Nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 

Quantity  shipped  from  the  province  comes  to  this  country. 
*his  branch  of  trade  is  valuable,  from  its  furnishing  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  freight  of  homeward-bound  ships,  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  great  in  proportion  to  its 
money  value,  while  tlie  opposite  condition  holds  with  regaiti 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  India.    When  the 
contemplated  alteration  shall  be  effected  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  this  article  will  offer  a  similar  advantage  to 
ahip*owners,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  saltpetre. 
The  import  trade  of  Bengal  from  England  may  be  ex 
pected  to  fall  short  of  its  former  amount,  now  that  our  private 
The  trade  of  Bengal  with  England  comprehends  an  im-    merchants  have  direct  intercourse  with  China.    A  great 
mense  variety  of  objects.    The  principal  articles  of  import    part  of  what  is  called  'the  country  trade,'  between  Calcutta 


The  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  during  the  same  years,  amounted  to 
the  following  sums : — 


Yean. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Importa. 

Ezporta. 

Importa. 

Ezporta. 

1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 

Madraa 
Ruprea. 

16.00,415 

19,51,972 

1,06,896 

Madraa 

Rupeea. 

23,47,227 

17,37,137 

1,19,069 

Bombay 
Rupees. 

77,436 

8,36,031 

8,79,236 

Bombay 
Rnpeea. 

6,97,490 
4,18,929 
5,11,327 

are  various  metals,  ioreigh  wine  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  yam,  glass,  and  ha^ware ;  in  re- 
turn for  vdiich  the  exports  are,  silk  and  silk  manufoctures, 
indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.  Of  these  articles  indigo 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  nearTv 
one -half  the  total  exports  to*  Europe  from  tne  province.  It 
IS  principallv  cultivated  in  Moorshedabad,  Nuddea,  and 
Jessore  in  Bengal,  and  Tirhoot  in  Bahar,  where  there  are 
altogether  from  800  to  400  fkdoriea  in  operation.  Bui  little 
indigo  was  exported  from  India  before  tne  beginning  of  the 
present  eenturv.  Cotton  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  part  of 
the  export  trade  of  Bengal,  which  province  does  not  fnoduoe 
mor«  of  thot  arttele  than  h  reauired  for  the  use  of  the  inha> 
bitants.  During  the  period  wnen  all  the  fine  mualins  con- 
sumed in  Bnrope  were  exported  fWmi  India,  the  Quantity  of 
cotton  giown  in  Bengal  did  not  equal  one-eignth  of  the 
quantity  worked  up  there  faito  piece  goods.  The  neeesaary 
supply  was  imported  fhmi  the  Deocan,  ^  Deoab,  and  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Maharatta  oountry.  In  one  particular  year, 
the  value  of  eotlon  whieh  passed  through  the  frontier  cus- 
tom-house of  Manjee  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gogra  and 
Ganges,  amounted  in  value  to  a  erore  of  rupeea  (one  million 
sterling),  bnt  this  was  an  extraordinary  importation,  and  a 
oonsideraMe  part  of  it  waa  shipped  fnm  Oaloutta  to  this 
conntft.  One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
trade  tliat  was  ever  witnessed  has  been  brought  about  by 
theootton-epinning  and  weaving  maehineryin  this  oountry, 
prevHMis  to  whieh  the  eottan  piece-goods  brought  from  India 
formed  the  bulk  of  what  was  used  in  Great  Britain.  Now, 
the  comparatively  small  importations  are  all*  or  nearly  all, 
re-exporled,  and  we  in  our  turn  have  become  manu&cturers 
for  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  India.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  exported  to  that  quarter  in  1833  waa  aix^ 
millions  of  yards,  besidea  five  million  pounds  of  cotton  twist, 
for  the  use  of  the  Bengaleae  weaveim.  This  trade  has  grown 
up  since  the  opening  ef  the  interoouiae  with  India  on  the 
part  of  private  adventurers  in  1813. 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  eastern  fitmtier, 
silk  is  grown  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 
forms  a  oonsiderable  part  of  its  exports ;  nearly  the  whole 
quantity  of  raw  silk  that  ia  shipped  is  seat  to  Bngland* 


and  Canton,  has  consisted  of  British  manufactures,  which 
now  go  direct  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

From  Fhince  Bengal  receives  wine  and  brandy  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  same  articles  were  formerly  sup- 
pli^  by  England.  The  returns  are  principally  made  in 
saltpetre  and  indigo.  . 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  ex- 
port ;  the  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  wine. 
As  regards  the  latter  article,  a  great  alteration  has  occurred 
of  late  years,  in  the  substitution,  by  the  European  residents 
in  India,  of  sherry  for  Madeira  wine ;  and,  on  the  othcf 
hand,  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  mainly  superseded 
in  Portugal  by  Hbo  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  with  China  has  been 
carried  on  intermediately  through  Calcutta,  at  which  port 
the  Portuguese  traders  take  in  opium  and  cotton,  the  re- 
turns for  which  go  direct  from  Canton  to  Portugal,  or  to  the 
transatlantic  possessions  of  that  country.  A  trade  nearly 
similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  up  between  Bengal 
and  Braxil,  since  the  political  separation  of  the  latter  country 
from  Portugal,  but  this  commerce  has  declined  in  amount 
of  late  years. 

.  The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk, 
piece-goods,  and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian 
produce  to  a  small  amount.  North  America  has  little  to 
offer  of  its  own  produce  in  exchange,  and  consequently  the 
imports  thence  consist  mostly  of  specie,  or  of  metals  and 
manu&ctured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Of  late  years, 
some  common  cotton  fabrics  of  America,  under  the  name 
of '  domestics,*  have  found  a  market  in  Bengal. 

Ben^l  exports  to  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  re- 
ceives m  return  copper  pf  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper 
and  spices,  the  produce  of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra 
has  nearly  ceased,  since  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  to  the 
Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods  are  sent ;  the  re- 
turns are  copper  and  silver  froin  the  South  American  mines, 
and  a  few  trifling  articles  of  fragrant  woods  and  spices,  the 
produce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-sherls  are  brought,  to 
a  oonsiderable  value.    These  shells  are  employed  by  the 
in  their  ]?eligiqus  worship,  and  are  cut  into  bracelets* 
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or  worn  round  tbe  uwle :  payment  for  thorn  i«  inQiJly  made 
in  rice»  and  in  some  Buiopean  goods.  Ceylon  sappliM  Ben- 
gal with  ooooa-nat  oil,  coir,  a  few  pearls*  some  qMees.  and 
chank-shells,  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sui^ar,  silk,  and  lioe. 
Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  some  drugs 
are  received  from  Malabar,  wbich  takes  in  payment  piece* 
goods,  metals,  and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral 
and  pearls  brought  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  6ul&. 
From  the  countries  bordering  on  these  gulfs  Bengal  receives 
Persian  copper,  almonds,  dates,  coffiBC,  gums,  pearls,  coir, 
cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and  bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  propor- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dollars,  Persian  rupees, 
gold  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns  are  made 
in  cotton  piece-goods,  silk  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and  grain. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice 
from  Bengal,  and  gives  in  return  pepper  and  spiees  from  the 
Malabar  coast. 

Penang,  and  of  late  years  Singapore,  have  been  the  chief 
entrepdts  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  import  trade  from  this  quarter 
is  treasure,  in  tbe  form  of  gold-dust  from  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, and  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  brought  by  Chinese 
vessds.  Besides  the  precious  metals,  Bengal  receives  pep- 
per, spices,  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut,  and  wax.  Cotton 
piece-goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Btengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  the  Burmese  empire  Bengal  imports  timber  and 
planks,  with  a  considerable  value  of  gold  and  silver  treasure, 
both  of  which  metals  are  in  the  form  of  circular  fiat  cakes 
of  various  sizes  and  standards,  from  pure  gold  or  silver  to 
two-thirds  alloy.  Small  quantities  of  wax,  sapan-wood, 
ivory,  and  drugs  are  likewise  furnished  by  this  trade  to 
Bengal,  which  returns  British  cotton  goods,  grain,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  opium. 

MUiiixry  Forcei, — ^In  estimating  the  military  force  of 
Bengal,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  tbe  proportion  em* 
plovod  in  the  province  from  that  stationed  in  other  provinces 
under  the  same  presidency.  The  following  numbers  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  entire  possessions  of 
the  British  within  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  including  Be- 
nares, Bareillv,  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda,  and 
districts  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Berar. 

According  to  a  return  made  from  the  India  House  by  the 
military  secretary  in  1832,  the  military  force  in  Bengal, 
according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  was  as  follows : — 


—      56 


Engineers^-Officers,  European 

Native    • 

44 

12 

Non-commis.  Offi* 
cers  and  Privates 

■       • 

Artillery — Europ.,  Horse,  Offic. 

Privates 

„            „     Foot,  Officers 

Privates 

45 
1,313 

1,358 

89 

2,956 

3,045 

„         Native^  Horse,  Offie. 

Priv. 

„             „     Foot,  Officers 

Privates 

18 
407 

425 

85 

3,029 

3,114 

Cavalry— Euro.  (King's)  Offic. 

Priv. 

„        Native  (Comp/s)  Offic. 

Priv. 

54 
1,181 

1,235 

463 

8,748 

—  9,211 

Infantry — European,  Officers  . 

Privates . 

M         Native,  Officers   .   . 

Privates  •   • 

289 
8.061 
8,350 

2.964 
77,518 

«• 

CaRiod  fbrwaid 

•          • 

813 


869 


4,403 


8,539 


7,942 


10,446 


88.832 
108,069 


»         # 

1M.MI 

• 

2-744 

• 

^^1 

222 

23« 

457 

• 

444 

BfOttgfai  lerwaid       « 

Invalids         •  • 

Pioneers  •  •  • 

Hospital^-Sur^ns  and  Assist-Surgeoas  222 
Native  Doctors        •  ""' 

♦ 

Staff,  inohtdtng  ComuuMarial 

Total        «  •  Il2,^a3 

The  expense  of  this  army,  as  stated  in  the  ata*  retwrn 
by  the  auditor  of  Indian  acoounts,  amounted  to  the  tsrvm 
sum  of  4,329,537/.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  eoel  of  mili- 
tary stores  sent  ftom  England  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment 

Revenue,  ^.^t  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  dialiiMitinB 
between  the  financial  results  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
those  of  the  entire  presidency,  whk*h  latter,  thareloiw,  an 
here  given,  under  dilTerent  heads,  for  the  year  I832-3J,  the 
latest  for  which  any  detailed  account  has  been  gfven : 

Revenues  and  Charges  qf  the  Bengal  Presidnqi  /or  the 

year  1832-33. 

Land  revenue      .•         • 
Stamp  duties     .... 
Sayer  and  Abkaree  revenues 
Salt  monopoly 
Cost  and  charges 


Opium  monopoly 
Cost  and  ciiarges 

Customs 
Other  receipts 


1,72.62,960 
58,73,396 

1,15,11,841 
38,43.579 


6,54,03.291 
25,71.943 
40,03.401 


Charges  of  collecting  stamp  duties, 
land  sayer  and  Abkaree  reve- 
nues, and  custom  duties         .    1,13,02.630 
Civil  and  political  charges        .         87,15,451 
Judicial  and  police        .        .«  ,      1,08,97,894 
Military  and  miscellaneous       .     4,26,91,451 


1,1 3.89.  jCI 


70,73.7:: 

87,J7.6'>t 

10,68.27,«'93 


Interest  on  debt 


Surplus  revenue 


7,36,07,426 
1,52,14,969 


8,88,22.395 


Rs.  1,80.05.499 

or  £1,800.549 

(Ayin*i*Akbari ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  ^f  Hindu- 
stan ;  Millss  History  of  British  India  ;  Mr.  Charles  Graat  • 
Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  asmmg  the  Auauc 
Subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  various  Reports  of  Coamiliees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
aflbirs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  182U  1826, 1830,  Ikll, 
and  1832 ;  Tables  f^  the  Revenue,  PopiUatiom,  4c.  v/ the 
United  Kingdom,  jaut  iii. ;  Wilson  s  Revieie  qftke  Krier- 
nal  Commerce  of  Bengal  (published  in  Calcutta);  M^Phcr* 
son's  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India ;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton's  (late  Buchanan)  Statistical  Smrrey  i/ 
certain  Districts  of  Bengal;  MS.  in  the  Librafy  of  th 
Bast  India  Company.) 

BENGALI  LANGUAGE.  Among  the  nunerooa  ver- 
nacular dialects  now  spoken  in  northern  India»  and  appa- 
rently descended  for  the  most  part  from  the  aocisnt  ^H*t*T*! 
language  of  the  country,  the  Sanserit,  few  poeecaa  stroncv^r 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  linguist  as  well  as  the 
politician  than  the  Bengillt.  the  colloquial  "^Mi^^rp  of  a 
population  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  •praad  over  a 
territory  of  about  100,000  square  miles.  The  alphabet 
employed  by  the  natives  in  writing,  and  adopted  by  Euro- 
peans  in  printing  books  in  tbe  BengiU!  language,  is  eii- 
dently  botrowed  nrom  tbe  Devaniigari.  the  cbaractM'  poott- 
liarly  appropriated  to  fix  tbe  Sansorit  language :  both  con- 
prise  fourteen  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  thtfty-three  tun* 
sonants.  The  resemblanoe  in  form  which  the  Bengfili  bean 
to  theDevandgazi  character  is  nearly  the  same  as  tnai  of  the 
eurrent  EngHsh  handwriting  to  the  form  of  letters  employed 
in  printing.  The  ground-work  of  the  Bengfilt  langimge  la 
altogether  Sanscrit,  just  as  that  of  the  Italian  or  Snanish  is 
Latin,  with  a  oompuatively  small  addition  of  woros  wluch 
cannot  be  traced  to  that  souice.    But  the.  roAned  ajslea  «f 
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fHdilhiit^yef(«lftblet,  tnd  water.  Tli«fig«iidimliiifi(mrisli 
abundantly ;  the  flg-tree,  for  the  nioet  part  wild,  produces 
ooW  a  imall  fhiit,  which  never  comes  to  perfection ;  but  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree  fbrms  too  essential  a  part  of  Arab  ibod 
to  allow  the  natives  to  neglect  any  of  the  necessary  pre- 
eautions  for  ensuring  the  growth  and  ripentnff  of  dates. 

Bengasi  oocupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  of  the  Hesperis  of  earlier  times,  one  of  the  Cyrenak 
cities ;  hut  very  few  remains  now  appear  above  ground  to 
marie  its  former  importance,  and  Berenice  has  disappeaied 
beneath  a  soil  which  now  only  bears  a  miserable  duty  Arab 
town.  Very  extensive  remains  are,  however,  still  fcnnd 
within  half  a  mile  around  Bengasi,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  surface ;  and  whenever  a  house  is  intended  to 
he  built,  the  projector  has  only  to  send  a  few  men  to  exca- 
vate in  the  neighbourhood  to  discover  the  most  beautiftrl 
speeimens  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  as  these  are  gene- 
rallv  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  modem  buildings,  they 
are  oroken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces,  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  mud  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
dwellings. 

.  Though  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt 
by  Justinian  (Procopius  irc^  Krur/iArunf,  book  vi),  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  them  now  remains  abo%*e  the  ground;  but 
to  the  north  of  the  town  reservoirs  may  be  traced,  with 
troughs  of  stone,  which  served  either  for  the  reception  of 
rain  or  other  water  brought  from  the  springs  of  sweet 
water  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town, 
where  all  the  wells  are  at  present  brackish.  At  the  time 
of  the  heavy  rains,  many  coins  and  gems  are  continually 
washed  down  from  this  spot,  where  a  bank  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  has  been  formea  by  the  rubbish  of  the  antient 
city.  •  From  the  nature  of  the  country  immediately  around, 
its  lakes  and  swamps,  it  is  probable  that  Berenice  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  quarries  whence  the  materials  for 
the  antient  city  were  procured,  which,  when  noi  far  from 
the  town,  were  usually  excavated  for  tomlM,  no  sepulchral 
traces  could  be  found :  they  must,  therefore,  be  sought  be- 
neath the  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  cf  these  quarries  are  sunk  perpendicularly  down 
below  the  plain  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  are  not  visible 
t9l  dosely  approached.    Besides  these  there  are  some  sin- 

Sular  ehasms  of  natural  formation,  whose  bottoms  present  a 
at  surfero  of  exoellent  soil,  severid  hundred  feet  in  length, 
enclosed  within  steep  and  for  the  most  part  perpendicular 
iides  of  solid  rock,  nsing  to  the  hei^t  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  gene- 
rally present  a  scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  in 
these  calm  and  beautifiil  retreats  the  authors  from  whom  we 


(V.  5)  and  Ptolemy,  corroborated  by  the  original  name  of  the 
town,  which  was  called  the  town  of  the  Hesperides. 

Some  of  these  ehasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakes, 
in  most  of  which  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep,  rising 
in  some  nearly  to  the  top,  and  in  others  about  twenty  feet 
below.  There  are  also  several  subterranean  caves,  one  of 
which,  at  the  depth  of  about  eighty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  contains  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  said  to  run 
far  into  the  earth,  and  in  some  places  thirty  feet  deep. 
This  cave  widens  out  into  a  spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of 
which  have  evidently  been  shaped  by  the  chisel,  and  it  rises 
to  a  considerable  height.  This  body  of  water  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Lethon  or  Ladon  river  of  the  antient 
writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably  be 
the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  the  island  in  it  on  which  stood 
the  Temple  of  Venus  has  disappeared.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Bengasi  still  ofiers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelli- 
gent traveller.  Bengasi  Castle  lies  in  32^  7'  N.  lat.,  20°  3' 
B.  long. 

(Beechey*s  Expedition  into  Africa ;  Delia  Cella  s  Nar- 
rative; Padio's  Voyage  dam  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyre- 
na'itfue,  ^.) 

BKNGEL.  The  writings  of  few  German  divines  have 
exercised  so  much  influence  upon  English  Christians  as 
those  of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.  Few  have  read  his 
works,  but  many  are  influenced  by  their  readers.  John 
Wesley  states  in  the  prefece  to  his  explanatory  notes  upon 
the  New  Testmnent,  whieh  are  a  ay  mbolioal  book  *,  or  one  of 
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die  staadods  of  the  MeUiodist  oonnexioii,  and  to  «bieh 
every  Wetleyaa  metbodist  prsaidier  has  to  deeUra  hta 
assent,  *  I  once  designed  lo  write  down  barely  what  oc- 
eurred  to  my  own  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  ioMfired 
writers ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  aoquainted  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Christian  world  (letely  gone  to  his  rewanli 
Beuffelitts,  than  I  entiiely  ehiiaffed  ay  design*  being  tho. 
rou^ly  convinced  it  might  be  of  more  service  to  the  c«u«^ 
of  religion  were  I  bar^y  to  trsnslate  his  *'GnooioB  N.vi 
Testamenti,*'  than  to  write  many  volumes  «poo  it.  Mai.» 
of  his  excellent  notes  X  have  therefore  translated ;  m^'  v 
more  I  have  abridged ;  omitting  that  part  which  was  pun  ] 
critical,  and  giving  the  substance  w  the  rest  Those  %  a- 
riotts  readings  hkewise  which  he  has  showed  to  have  a  vat 
majority  of  antient  copies  and  translations  on  their  side.  1 
have  without  scruple  incorporated  with  the  text ;  whi<  h. 
after  his  manner,  I  have  divided  all  along  (though  r.  t 
omitting  the  common  division  into  chapters  and  vem.^. 
which  is  of  use  on  various  accounts)  acootding  tothe  man«*r 
it  contains,  making  a  laiger  or  smaller  pause,  just  as  the 
sense  requires.  And  even  this  is  such  an  help  in  manv 
places,  as  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  scarcely  conceive. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Btl!e, 
passes  a  similar  encomium  upon  BengeL 

Bengel  was  bom  on  the  24  th  June,  1687,  at  Winnend<rt:« 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Stuttgard;  his  fether  was  a  Lm* 
theran  clergyman  in  Winnenden.    His  first  hastruction  hv 
received  ih>m  his  father,  who,  contrary  to  the  harsh  practi:  o 
of  those  times,  employed  an  easy  and  agreeable  method  J 
teaching.    Bengel  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  time  the  carv  ..f 
his  father,  who  died  of  an  epidemic,  which  raged  tn  b:« 
native  town,  in  the  year  1693:  he  was  in  the  habit  uf 
visiting  the  meanest  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  thus  di-  1 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.    The  annie«  «.f 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  country  a  few  montibs  al^er  t;  t* 
death  of  Bengers  father,  and  bunied  the  house  which  ki> 
mother  had  bought    His  father^s  library  was  destroyed  m 
the  conflagration.    From  this  time  Bengel  was  educat'^l 
and  supported  by  David  Wendel  Spindler,  a  fnend  of  las 
fathers.    This  gentleman  kept  a  school  in  tbo  castle  at 
Winnenthal,  but  was  afterwards  driven  Drom  place  to  pl«<  «*. 
until  he  was  appointed,  in  1699,  one  of  the  masters  of  Cw 
grammar  school  at  Stuttgard.    He  took  Bengri  with  him 
wherever  he  went    At  Btuttgard,  Bengel  made  very  san*.- 
factory  progress  in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  lut 
wouhl  have  been  deprived  of  a  university  education,  ha ! 
it  not  been  for  his  mother's  marriage,  after  ten  years  wido  ji  - 
hood,  with  Johann  Albrecht  Gloeckler,  who  was  slevar^! 
to  the  convent  at  Mauttnonn.     It  is  to  this  pious  msa 
the  church  owes  the  services  of  Bengel,  who  was  rr- 
ceived  in  1703  into  the  theological  college  at  Tubinp^n. 
where  he  studied,  for  the  first  year,  phikw>phy  and  phi.  • 
logy,  and  afterwards  theology.    He  continued  here  ur^ii 
1707,  when  he  finished  his  academical  career  by  a  pub!:- 
disputatton,  '  De  theologift  mystic^*  and  then  became  cu- 
rate in  the  parish  of  Metsingen.    He  had  not  been  there  i 
fortnight  before  he  discovered  his  inefllcieney  to  dtseharev 
faithfully  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gioq»e1,  and  tie 
general  defects  of  a  university  education  for  tut  pttrp-^«#. 
In  about  a  year  he  was  recalled  as  tutor  to  his  college.   He 
himself  sUtes  his  opinion,  *  That  it  is  very  desirmhle,  aft^r 
having  acquired  in  a  country  parish  a  praotieal  turn  <  f 
mind  (gustum  plebeium  et  popularem),  to  return  to  cul- 
lege  to  study  divinity  afresh.*    At  this  time  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  holiness  of  God, '  Syntagma  de  Sanctitate  Dei. 
in  which  he  especially  endeavours  to  prove  that  accordmz 
to  Scripture  and  reason,  all  divine  attributes  are  eontaint^ 
in  holiness.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pr«oeptor 
of  the  seminary  at  Denkendorf,  where1iereadespccta:iv 
the  letters  of  Cicero  with  his  pupils,  among  whom  be  rnjin* 
toined  a  mild  but  strict  discipline.    Bengel  did  not  deetrn 
the  natural  pUyfulness  of  the  youths  committed  to  hts  car^. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  hfe  he  became  prelate*  in  Wurtem- 
beiig.  Though  Bengel  was  so  weakly  after  h»  birth,  thai  U 
received  private  baptism,  nevertheless  he  reached  the  age  «f 
tixty-flve  years.   He  was  several  times  subject  to  danfrer\'U« 
disorders,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe.    It  became 
bis  habit  to  consider  life  as  a  constant  tendency  to  death.  ar»i 
be  endeavoured  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  tfaouffht»  •  t 
death ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  those  divines  who  consider 
the  whole  of  divinity  to  he  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  d>  in/. 
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become  the  habiution  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul  | 
•piritt  and  the  case  of  every  unclean  and  hateftil  bird.'*  wo 
perceive  a  distinction  between  those  unclean  spiriu  which 
were  once  human,  and  the  devils.* 

In  the  year  1742  Bengel  was  induced  by  the  ootineiUor  of 
state,  J.  J.  Mosser,  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Moravians.  He  stated  that  they  behaved  as  if 
the  word  of  God  went  out  from  them  alone,  and  as  if  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  their  exclusive  right 

To  the  question  why  we  should  pray  especially  for  princes, 
he  answered, '  because  God  wills  that  all  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  since  the  great  in  this  world 
cannot  be  leached  by  doctrine,  this  defect  must  be  supplied 
by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.* 

Once  when  some  visitors  were  pleased  to  observe  how  Ben- 
geVs  doves  came  to  the  window  to  eat  from  his  hand,  he  said, 

*  You  see  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  merely  by  faith,  so  it  is 
also  with  the  worship  of  God.  If  one  has  credit  amons  men, 
the  customers  increase.  So  it  is  also  with  God—if  lie  gets 
credit  as  the  hearer  of  prayer  all  flesh  turns  to  him.  if  I 
desire  to  know  a  man,  I  should  like  to  see  how  he  converses 
in  his  closet  with  his  God.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  buy 
God's  favour  for  money  ;  but  because  our  Mammon  is  al- 
ways in  some  degree  unrighteous,  I  give  especial  alms  when 
any  of  my  family  are  sick. 

'Why  is  the  discipline  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  so 
despotic  ?  *  '  Because  men  are  such  as  they  describe  their 
Godt  and  they  have,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, a  despotic  God.* 

Bengel  declared  the  Latin  work  of  Spinoza  on  human 
servitude  to  be  a  most  beautiful  book,  because  it  proves  that 
in  man  one  passion  follows  after  another,  so  that  lie  is  with- 
out liberty,  like  clock«work.  This  is  true  as  long  as  the 
man  is  without  grace,  but  grace  gives  liberty,  and  then  men 
should  immediately  make  use  of  their  free  agency. 

BENGER,  MISS  ELIZABETH  OGILVY,  was  born 
at  the  city  of  WelU  in  1778.  She  was  an  only  child,  and 
her  father,  who  was  a  purser  in  the  navy,  dying  abroad  in 
1 796,  her  mother  was  left  with  very  slender  means.  Miss 
Benger*s  early  life  was  consequently  passed  amidst  many 
privations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  inability  to 
gratify  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  and  love  of  books. 
At  this  period,  as  she  herself  used  to  relate,  it  was  her  .com- 
mon practice  to  plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  book- 
seller s  shop  in  the  little  town  which  she  then  inhabitcfl,  to 
read  the  open  pages  of  the  publications  there  displayed,  and 
to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  examine  whether,  by  good 
fortune,  a  leaf  of  them  might  be  turned  over.  From  a  very 
early  period  she  aspired  to  literary  distinction,  and  in  her 
twelfth  year  her  mother  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  attend 
a  boys*  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Latin.  At  thir- 
teen she  wrote  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Female  Geniad,*  which 
was  published ;  and  though  containing,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, many  imperfections,  it  exhibited  the  dawnings  of 
genius. 

In  1802,  in  order  to  gratify  her  daughters  earnest  wish, 
Mrs.  Benger  came  to  reside  in  London ;  and  a  lady  who 
had  previously  known  Miss  Benger,  and  estimated  her  as 
she  deserved,  introduced  her  to  a  circle  of  friends  which  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  others.  Miss  Aikin 
was  amongst  the  number  of  her  warmest  friends ;  and  it  is 
from  a  short  account  of  Miss  Benger's  life  by  this  lady  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  present  notice  is  obtained. 
The  young  and  eager  girl,  who  at  one  period  derived  her 
literary  gratifications  from  the  shop-window  of  a  country 
bookseller,  was  often  enabled,  says  Miss  Aikin,  to  assemble 
round  her  humble  tea-table  names  whose  celebrity  would 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  proudest  saloons  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Miss  Benger*s  first  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
drama,  but  in  this  department  she  did  not  prove  successful, 
and  she  soon  abandoned  it.    She  next  wrote  a  poem  on  the 

*  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,*  which,  with  two  others,  was 
published  in  4to.,  with  engravings.  She  also  published  two 
novels,  to  which  she  did  not  attach  her  name.  None  of  the 
above  works  can  be  considered  as  very  perfect  compositions. 
It  was  as  a  biographical  writer  that  she  obtained  her  first 
decided  success,  and  her  reputation  became  fully  established 
by  her  historical  biographies.  At  the  period  of  her  dea;^, 
which  occurred  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1827,  Miss  Benger  was  engaged  in  writing  'Memoirs  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.*    In  private  life  she  was  sincerely 


beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  warmth  of  her  heart  and  dis- 
interested character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mise  Beneer's  bwgrapbi^-*-! 
works:— I.  *  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hamilton,*  2  ^ul*. 
small  8tow  2.  '  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,'  1  vol.  small  Ht.» 
3.  '  Memoirs  of  Klopstock  and  his  Friends,*  prefixed  to  .\ 
translation  of  their  Letten  from  the  German.  4.  *  MemtM  -  - 
of  Anne  Boleyn,*  2  vols,  small  8vo.  5.  '  Memoirs  of  M^r^ . 
Queen  of  Scots,*  2  vols,  small  8vo.  6.  *  Memoirs  of  Eiuji- 
beth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,*  2  vols,  small  8vp.  A  r.vir.- 
plete  edition  of  Miss  Benger*s  historical  works  has  btmi 
published  in  5  vols,  small  8vo. 

BENGUELA,  a  district  on  the  west  ooast  of  Africa,  ofl^-r- 
wise  written  Buenguela,  Banquella,  Bankella,  and  Bai-iL- 
hella.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nortti  by  Angola,  from  which  it  i^ 
divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in  O""  20^  S.  lat.  Some  aoeount>. 
however,  carry  it  no  farther  north  than  to  the  river  Ldyutri, 
in  1  r  S.  lat,  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the  river  Catunt- 
bela,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  1  C"h 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extend  i  n  j 
southward  as  far  as  Cape  Negro,  according  to  Captain  One: . 
in  15^  40'  7"  S.  lat.,  11°  63'  3"  E.  long.  The  distrirt  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  ea^t 
the  old  accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba,  and  the  coun 
try  of  the  Jagga  (or  Giagga)  Kassangi,  from  which  ic  n 
separated  by  tne  river  CunenL  Some  authorities,  howex  vt, 
extend  the  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion  of  Hvu- 
g^ela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior, called  the  Mountains  of  Cold  and  of  Snow  (Cavaizt  i 
terms  are  Monti  Freddi  and  Monti  Nevosi).  This  is  --..A 
to  be  the  same  range  which,  to  the  east  of  Angola,  is  ca.  t-i 
the  Crystal  Mountains,  and  still  farther  to  the  north  tt.e 
Mountains  of  Silver. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  sr\<'n- 
teen  provinces  of  Angola,  or  rather  of  the  great  kinerl.^!! 
called  by  the  natives  Congo,  of  which  Angola,  Congo  f*r>^ 
per,  and  Loango  were  also  parts.  Benguela,  however,  ha  1 
effected  its  independence  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  those  coasts  towards  ^e  end  of  the  fifteenth  cei.- 
tury.  Since  their  oonauest  of  the  whole  country,  Beneut* U 
has  again  been  reducea  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  subject  to 
the  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Loari'io, 
the  capital  of  Angola.  There  is,  however,  a  resident  smb- 
governor  at  S.  Felipe,  the  capital  of  Bengueia.  • 

Benguela  was  visited  in  1589  by  the  Engitish  nav\?aior 
Andrew  Battel,  whose  curious  relation  may  be  found  in 
Purchas;  in  1667  by  the  missionaries  Angelo  and  Carh  ii 
translation  of  whose  voyage  is  also  in  Purchas,  and  in  .■  • 
the  common  collections) ;  in  1682  by  Father  Merolla  <  i  m 
in  Purchas);  and  in  1688  by  James  Barbot.  In  uKilfv. 
times  the  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  Captain  W.  ¥.  W. 
Owen  and  Captain  Vidal. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountain*  •!«. 
On  the  cx)ast  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  ol  in*- 
Coanza  is  a  considerable  promontory  caUed  Cape  Le 
About  a  degree  farther  to  the  south  is  the  native  capt 
now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modem  capital,  cj. 
S.  Felipe,  or  St.  Phihp  de  Benguela,  the  latitnoe  of  whu 
according  to  Mr.  Bowdich*s  map,  afterwards  referred  to.  -^ 
nearly  12^  ID'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat  d<«*r 
bay,  called  the  Bahia  das  Vaocas,  or  Bay  of  Cows,  and  al-> 
the  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bajr,  firom  a  rook  shaped  iue 
a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  afbrds  good  and  «<•• 
cure  anchorage. 

Captain  Vidal,  having  passed  Cape  Negro,  the  ovi^t 
immediately  to  the  north  of  whioh  he  describes  as  U^ 
desolate  than  that  farther  south,  although  still  poor.  *  tl.i 
few  trees  being  so  stunted  in  tlwir  growth  as  more  to  re- 
semble bushes,*  arrived  at  the  town  of  Benguela  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1825.  It  is,  he  says,  'situated  in  in 
open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  aprqiecttni^  p»\u\ 
of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  known  mou 
generally  among  the  English  by  the  name  of  St.  Phihp> 
Cap,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form.'  The  gQTen>% 
Scnhor  Joao  Victor,  spoke  English  remarkably  well,  ha%  i  :^ 
received  his  education  at  Reading  in  Berkshire ;  but  as  U 
had  come  from  Europe  only  a  few  days  before,  he  oould  p^  c 
them  very  little  information.  He  said  that  Benguela  s  t* 
then  rapidly  declining,  but  that  some  years  back  it  hail 
possessed  a  greater  trade  than  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  export- 
mg  annually  about  20,000  slaves.  The  slaves,  it  scorns, 
had  of  late  become  scarcer,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  among  the  tribes  in  the  interxNr.    Aeconling 
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BENI  is  the  statas  eonstnictosor  tlie  plunl  of  the  Arebie 
Woid  Ebn  or  /6n,  'a  son/  It  occurs  in  eastern  geography 
as  a  component  part  of  many  names  of  families  or  tribes,  as 
Beni  Temtm,  •  the  sons  of  Temtra/  t.  e.  the  tribe  of  Temtm, 
or  the  TemtmiAcs ;  Bern  Omayyah,  *  the  sons  of  Oma>7ah/ 
t.  e.  the  family  known  in  history  under  the  current  name  of 
the  Ommiades ;  Tiah  Beni  Israel,  *  the  desert  of  the  sons  of 
Israel/  the  name  of  a  dreary  wilderness  towards  the  north 
ef^ount  Sinai. 

BENI  HASSAN-EL-QADYM,  or  Old  Beni-Hassan, 
a  very  large  village  of  Egypt,  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  27^  53'  N.  lat.,  and  30°  65'  E.  long.  It  is  called 
*01d*  to  distinguish  it  ftom  another  village,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  sixty  years  since,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Beni'Hassan^l-Qadym  were  driven,  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sands  upon  the  grounds  around  the  village,  to 
seek  a  more  eligible  site.  But  although  abandoned  and  deso- 
late, the  village  is  not  mined.  M.  Jomard,  who  contributed 
the  description  of  liiis  place  to  the  great  woric  on  Egypt,  found 
a  largeproportion  of  the  houses  entire,  and  to  appearance 
new.  liie  place  is  of  no  importance  but  as  marking  the  site 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  among  Hie 
finest  and  most  interesting  in  Egypt  The  most  important 
oiC  these  catacombs  are  in  a  mountain  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Beni-Hassan-el-^adym ;  and  near  them,  in  what  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  steep  torrent,  is  a  large  natural  cave,  which 
Hamilton  conjectures  may  have  given  to  the  spot  its  Greek 
name  of  Sepos  Arteroidos,  or  Cave  of  Artemis ;  for  he  wiH 
not  allow  with  M.  de  Pauw  that  the  name  was  applied  to  any 
of  these  artificial  excavations,  the  architecture  and  generid 
disposition  of  which  too  n)uch  resemble  those  of  other  Egyp- 
tian grottoes,  which  were  confessedly  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  dead,  for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  their 
character.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  calcareous  stone, 
containing  nummuUtes,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs 
is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height;  but  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  there  is  a  lower  one  formed  by  the  debris  of  the 
rock,  shells,  and  sand.  In  this  mountain  are  the  excava- 
tions, about  thirty  in  number,  all  at  the  same  height  in  the 
rock,  and  all  having  their  entrances  on  the  same  platform. 
According  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  these  grottoes  must 
have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
name  of  Hermopolis,  which  town  is  directly  opposite  to 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  are  still  remains 
of  stone  roads,  which  lead  from  the  river*s  side  in  straight 
lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  grottoes. 

Many  of  the  grottoes  are  of  considerable  extent,  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  or  three  apartments  each ;  the  largest  of 
wmch  is  about  seventy  feet  smiare,  Hamilton  says,  but  he 
is  probably  mistaken,  as  M.  Jomard  does  not  mention  any 
BO  large,  and  Mr.  Legh  seems  to  describe  the  largest  as  not 
exceeding  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth.  In  front 
of  the  principal  grottoes  are  small  porticoes  of  four  or  more 
columns,  and  other  columns  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have 
been  left  there  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock.  The  roofs  are 
for  the  most  part  arched,  but  in  none  does  any  instance  of 
a  oanstrucied  arch  occur.  The  columns  are,  in  general,  of 
the  same  character  with  those  of  the  great  portico  at  Ash- 
moaoein,  or  Hermopolis  Magna,  but  the  proportions  are  not 
so  massivs,  being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
but  never  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
They  appear  to  mpresent  four  large  palm  branches  tied  to- 
gether near  the  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the  thicker 
ends,  with  traces  of  other  bands  at  equal  distances  all  the 
way  up.  This  contrivance,  which  is  still  actually  employed 
by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  reod-hnts,  appears  to 
have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which 
U  in  such  freauent  use  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  as  the 
column  with  wnat  is  called  the  bell-capital  is  evidently  in 
imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with  its  spreading 
branches.  Columns  fhshioned  m  the  manner  of  those  at 
Beni -Hassan  have  necessarily  a  fluted  appearance,  and  M. 
Jomaid  says  that  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  most  early  Greek  temples,  and  analogous 
to  the  Grecian-Doric,  thus  enabling  us  to  trace  an  early  style 
of  European  architecture  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
catacombs,  the  columns  are  usually  covered  with  painted  or 
sculptured  hieroglyphics,  and  this  circumstance,  while  it 
makes  an  unimportant  difference,  sufllciently  attests  that 
thepillaia  in  question  were  really  and  properly  Egyptian. 

The  interior  distribution  of  the  excavations  is  very  various. 
TlMwaUaof  aUof  them,like  tha  columns,  have  been  covered 


with  paintingSf  tome  of  whidi  an  in  perfect  yrewrrmtion, 
and  with  the  edoors  as  vivid  as  if  recently  applied*  while 
others  have  been  defticed  through  the  frnatieism  or  aeal  i>f 
the  Moslems,  and  probably  of  the  eariy  Christiana.  I'be 
interior  of  one  of  the  principal  groCteea  has  been  cnlirplT 
oowied  with  a  thin  coat  of  hard  and  durable  plaster,  paint«4 
so  as  to  resemble  a  variegated  marble.  Mr.  Hamilton  b.i5 
given  a  very  elaborate  account  of  these  paintings ;  and  from 
his  descriptions,  and  those  of  M.  Jomard,  it  appears  that  they 
mostly  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  a  nrKH>t 
interesting  view  of  the  habits  and  occopations  of  the  antictit 
Egyptians. 

It  is  impoesible,  within  our  Hraits,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  endless  variety  of  domestic  and  rural  occu- 
pations which  are  pourtrayed  on  these  waHs.  We  there 
see  the  processes  which  were  followed  m  the  culture  of 
com,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  the  manuftctvie  of  arms 
and  ropes;  we  have  views  of  boats  navigatiBg  the  NiJe ; 
and  scenes  of  fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  wres&ing,  sham- 
fighting,  &c.  It  does  not  appear  that  horses  were  employed 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture  in  Egypt ;  perhapa  it  was  con* 
sidered  that  they  were  too  expensive,  or  that  the  light  f«oil 
did  not  require  them.  8ome  of  the  fishing  scenes  are  very 
curious :  besides  the  common  mode  of  fishing  with  the  drait 
net,  a  superior  personage  is  in  some  of  than  rcpiesented 
as  throwini^  his  spear  at  the  flsh  in  the  stream.  Several 
hippopotami  are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  tlm  riwr.  or 
witn  their  heads  above  water ;  while  servants  are  paddling 
on  their  floats  of  rushes  among  the  sedges  and  reeds  to 
drive  tiiese  animals  away,  in  which  they  axe  assisted  by 
water-dogs.  The  fish  are  delineated  with  great  minutetie«a. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  representationa  is  a 
scene  of  antelope  hunting,  where  the  animals  are  pursued 
by  hunters  armed  with  spears,  and  leading  ereybmmd^  in 
leashes,  a  scene  preciselv  similar  to  that  which  may  atili  be 
witnessed  among  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbouring  desert*. 
Dancing  is  frequently  represented;  sometimes  with  men 
and  women  together,  but  generaUv  separate.  The  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  m  general  veiy  elegant : 
some  of  them  exhibit  feats  of  activity  apart,  others  dance 
together,  and  one  man  stands  upon  his  head.  The  dances 
of  the  women  are  much  more  extraordinary ;  tiietr  attftudes 
being  auite  as  strained  and  unnatural  as  tbose  at  the  mo- 
dem almas.  In  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  amazing  va- 
riety of  postures  and  the  expressive  manner  in  whicVi  il)py 
are  drawn  are  equally  creditable  to  the  expertD«sa  of  t!)e 
Egyptians  in  this  sort  of  amusement,  and  to  the  ingenuiti 
of  the  artist.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  leas  than 
1 80  single  combats  represented,  each  perfectly  dUtinct  f rt>m 
any  other,  and  all  executed  with  equal  spirit  Hamilton 
says,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  professors  of  the  art  tif 
boxing  among  them.  One  curious  scene  exhibits  a  man  in 
the  act  of  being  punished  with  the  bastinado ;  he  lies  on  'w^ 
belly,  and  one  man  holds  his  legs  and  another  his  arms,  mlr.ic 
a  third  inflicts  the  punishment;  the  affair  ia  aUogetier 
such  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo.  It  is  remark- 
able that  tne  representations  are  almost  entirely  of  a  cirj 
character,  notwitnstanding  the  solemn  purposea  to  «h.<h 
the  excavations  appear  to  nave  been  consecrated.  The  na- 
tives as  usual  assign  the  origin  of  these  works  to  the  getu^ 
Norden  strangely  enough  attributed  them  to  *holy  bermtt*, 
who  made  theu:  abodes  there  i  but  although  they  may  w. 
later  times  have  been  occupied  by  recluses,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  designed  as  oatacombs.  i«  r 
the  remains  of  mummies  haye  been  found,  even  in  the  grv^ja 
chamber  of  the  principal  grotto,  and  all  the  pottoea  baN  o  m 
one  or  other  of  the  apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpeD«ii* 
cular  graves  near  the  wall,  and  holes  have  been  perforait-^ 
in  the  walls  to  serve  as  ring-Wts  for  the  convenience  of 
letting^  down  the  bodies.  (Hamilton's  JEgypiiaca;  Lh- 
scription  de  lEgypte,  vol.  iv.  8vo. ;  Legh*s  Narrative  *>t  a 
Journey  in  Egypt,  p.  86.  87,  &o. ;  Roaellini's  Piaieey  &.c  \ 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  o^n 
tained  between  Cape  Formosa  to  the  «ast,  and  Cape  St 
Paul's  to  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  Soo  fro  - 
graphical  miles  in  an  east-by-south  direction,  while  ti.^ 
along  the  coast  is  nearly  350  miles.  It  is,  with  very  i*  w 
exceptions,  one  continuous  line  of  low,  marshy,  sand 5 
shore,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  ssstuanes,  su'^iV 
especially  towards  Cape  Formosa,  where  they  farm  allu- 
vial islands,  which  are  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quirra. 
The  swampy  character  of  the  ground  estends  in  »«Kae 
places  upwards  of  fifty  miles  inland  fttmi  the  beiGh»  and 
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It  Ins  letcnl  baadiime  Vnldiii«i»  walManA  AmAoKf  m 
die  ttfVB  oontaiBf  a  CBte,  in  which  time  are  sany  bcaatifiil 
stalactatet.    The  populatioo  of  the  tovB  vw  U19,  in  1^30. 
iVtewcfthe  Vmted  Sidiet.  1833;  HiBtoo's  HuUwf 
Topo^rxipky  of  ike  VniUd  Statet ;  Compamom  to  Ama 

BENT  GRASS,  a  fpecies  of  Ajgrostts,  ereepisf?  and 
roodni^  hy  iu  bent  axkd  viry  ftems,  vhewe  it  beeocnes  ex- 
ceedingiT  difficult  to  eradicate  fimn  anj  soil  cf  vhicfa  it  has 
taken  po^^^s^ioQ. 

BENTHAM,  JAMES,  antiwr  of  the  •History  of  the 
Church  of  Ely/  was  born  in  the  year  1709.    He  was  the 
fbatth  ion  of  the  Rer.  Samnel  Benlham,  Ticar  of  Witchford  , 
D^r  Ely,  and  was  d«c«nded  from  a  Tery  antient  femily  in  : 
YoriLshiire,  which  had  prodooed  an  uninterrupted  succession  i 
of  clergymen  from  the  time  of  Qneen  Eiizabeth.    Having  | 
reeeired'the  rudiments  of  cbssjcal  learn ine  in  the  grammar-  ' 
school  of  E^,  he  was  admitted  of  Tnnily  CoUe^e,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1727,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1730  and 
ILA.  in  1738.     His  first  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of 
Btapleford  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1733,  which  he  resigned  I 
fat  1 736,  on  being  made  a  minor  canon  in  the  church  of  Ely.  I 
In  1767  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wyraondham 
in  Norfolk,  which  he  resisned  in  the  year  folbwing  for  the 
rectory  of  Feltwell  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  same  county.  •  This 
fan  resigned  in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  Northwold,  which  he 
exehanged  m  1779  for  a  prebendal  stall  at  Ely.    In  1783 
be  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bow-brick  hill  in  Buck- 
inffhamshhe,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Guellaume. 

From  his  first  connexion  with  the  church  of  Ely,  Ifr. 
Bentham  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  ehnieh  architecture,  the  varieties  of  which^  from  the  ear- 
liest period  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  constantly 
within  his  Tiew.  Having  previously  examined  with  great 
attention  every  historical  monument  and  authority  which 
could  tlm>w  light  upon  his  subject,  and  after  he  had  circa- 
lated,  in  1 756,  a  catalogue  qH  the  principal  members  of  the 
chureh  (abbesses,  abbots,  bishops,  priors,  deans,  preben- 
daries, and  archdeaeons),  in  order  to  collect  further  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  he  published  '  The  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  a.d.  675,  to  the  year 
1771,  illustrated  with  copper-plates,*  4to.  Cambridge,  1771. 
He  received  great  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  it  from 
his  brother.  Dr.  Bentham,  and  from  the  Rev.  William  Cole 
of  Milton.  By  a  strange  mistake,  his  remarks  on  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Gothic  an^itecture  were  long  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gray,  merely  because  Mr.  Bentham  had 
mentioned  his  name  among  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
Ibr  communications.  The  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely  * 
was  reprinted  at  Norwich  in  4 to.  1812,  bv  Mr.  William 
Stevenson;  who  in  1817  published  a  *  Supplement*  to  the 
first  edition  in  the  same  size. 

In  1769,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  general  repair  of  their  church,  and  the 
Judicious  removal  of  the  choir  from  the  lantern  to  the  pres- 
bytery at  the  east  end*  Mr.  Bentham  was  requested  to 
superintend  that  concern  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He  was 
yet  intent  upon  his  favourite  subject,  and  to  the  close  of  life 
continued  to  make  collections  for  the  illustration  of  the 
antient  architecture  of  this  kingdom*  which,  however,  bis 
various  avooations  prevented  him  from  arranging. 

He  also  contributed  to  promote  works  of  general  utility 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
plans  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the  fens  by  drain- 
ing, and  £e  practieabiUty  of  increasing  the  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  counties  by  means  of  turnpike  roads,  a 
measure  till  then  unattempted.  A  letter  on  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  the  original  benefactors  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely*  and  some  Roman  coins  found  near  Littleport,  printed 
in  the  '  Archnologia'  of  the  Society  of  Anticjuaries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364 ;  with  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  local  improvements 
m  Cambridgeshire,  were  Mr.  Bentham*s  other  publications. 
He  died  at  his  prebendal  house  in  the  college  at  Ely,  where 
he  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  on  November 
17th,  1794,  aged  eighty-six. 

(See  Cole's  AthentB  Cantabri^emei,  M.S.  Brit.  Mus., 
vol.  B* ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd,  vol.  iiL  p.  484 ;  Chalmers's 
Biogr.  Dtct,  voL  iv.  p.  480 ;  Stevenson's  Supplement  to 
Bentham's  Hi$t.  of  Ely,  pp.  1-20.) 

BENTHAM, JEREMY,  was  bom  at  the  residence  of 

his  fother,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bentham,  an  eminent  solicitor, 

^cent  to  Aldgate  Church  in  London,  on  the  15th  of 
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were,  m  my  opuion,  ev«y  amt  of  tae^  trwe;  what  seeB«d 
to  me  a  matter  of  doty  was,  to  irMiinF  tfaoa  m  that  view, 
in  order  to  see  whether  that  weie  naUy  the  caM.  The  ex- 
ammation  was  unforcuDale.  In  aooae  «f  thcs,Ba  meaoinic 
at  all  could  I  find :  in  olhen  ■•  meanja^  k«C  «e  which,  lu 
my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  iii«Bsaa>ah^  cicher  lo  reason 
or  to  scripture.  Commnnjcatsair  BT^dOeaa  to  soneof  my 
fellow  coUegiateSylfooiid  them  shaiees  a  CL  Upon  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  amoni!  the  itl^awm  of  the  coUeee  there  was. 
one,  to  whose  oiliee  it  belonged,  a^ccac  other  things.  Id  re- 
move all  such  scruples.  We  lepasied  to  him  witli  fear  and 
trembling.  His  answer  was  co^ ;  and  the  sabrtaooe  of  a 
was — that  it  was  not  for  unmlonBed  yoatha,  sach  as  we,  to 
I^esume  to  set  up  oar  private  judsnenls  acainat  a  public 
one,  formed  by  some  of  the  boniest  as  well  as  best  and 

wisest  men  that  ever  hved. I  signed :  but  1^  the 

view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whoie  buamekS* 
such  an  impression  was  made  as  wiH  never  depart  from  me 
but  with  life.' 

At  Oxford,  Bentham  was  one  of  the  daas  who  attended 

the  lectures  of  Blackstone  on  Enelish  law.   Hia '  Fragment 

on  Govpmment*  shows  at  how  early  an  age  he  bcgnn  to  fe*-! 

I  dis6atisi.<d  with  the  arguments  of  that  writer.    The  fol- 

'  lowing  passage  traces  in  hu  own  words  the  comae  of  hi& 

opinions : — 

'  Perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a  imw  but 
well-intentioned  mind,  in  its  researches  after  moral  truth, 
may,  on  this  occasion,  be  not  nnnseful ;  fiw  the  history  of 
one  mind  is  the  history  of  many.  The  writings  of  the 
honest  but  prejudiced  Eari  of  Clarendon,  towboie  integrity 
nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  whose  wisdom  little  but  the 
fortune  of  living  something  later — and  the  eontagion  of  a 
monkish  atmosphere ;  these,  and  other  eoQcnfTeiit  causes, 
had  listed  my  infant  affections  on  the  side  of  despotism. 
The  genius  of  the  place  I  dwelt  in,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  the  voice  of  the  church  in  her  solemn  offices ;  ail 
these  taught  me  to  call  Charies  a  martyr,  and  bis  opponen*«» 
rebels.    I  saw  innovation,  where  indeed  innovation,  but  a 

florious  innovation,  was,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  him. 
saw  ftlsehood,  where  indeed  falsehood  was*  in  their  dis- 
avowaU  of  innovation.  I  saw  selfishness,  and  an  obedience 
to  the  call  of  passion,  in  the  efforts  of  the  oppressed  to 
rescue  themselves  frnm  oppression.  I  saw  strong  oo«ute- 
nance  lent  in  the  sacn^  writings  to  monarchic  government, 
and  none  to  any  other;  I  saw  paaeive  obmienee  deep 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtoaa  of  humiUty 
and  self-deniaL 

*  Convening  with  lawyers,  I  found  them  full  of  the  i  ir- 
tues  of  their  original  contract,  as  a  recipe  of  sovereign  effi- 
cacv  for  reconcihng  the  accidental  necessity  of  reaistact^ 
with  the  general  duty  of  submission.    This  drug  of  thein 
they  administered  to  me  to  calm  my  scruples,  but  my  un- 
practised stomach  revolted  against  their  opiate.      I  btd 
them  open  to  me  that  page  of  history  in  which  the  aolemm- 
zation  of  this  important  contract  was  recorded.  They  ahmnk 
from  this  challenge ;  nor  could  they,  when  thus  preaaed,  do 
otherwise  than  our  author  has  done— confess  the  whole  Ui 
be  a  fiction.    This,  methought,  looked  ill ;  it  seemed  to  me 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  bad  cause,  the  bringing  a  fiction 
to  support  it    *'  To  prove  fiction,  indeed,"  saia  I,  '*  there  u 
need  of  fiction ;  but  it  is  the  chmcteristic  of  truth  to  need 
no  proof  but  truth.    Have  you,  then,  really  any  such  pri- 
vilege as  that  of  coining  facts?    You  are  spending  arigu' 
ment  to  no  purpose.    Indulge  yourselves  in  the  licence  o  c 
supposing  that  to  be  true  whioh  is  not,  and  as  well  may  y  o\^. 
suppose  that  proposition  itself  to  be  true  which  you  wi&h  t<.^ 
prove,  as  that  other  whereby  you  hope  to  prove  it,"    Thu%» 
continued  I  unsatisfying  and  unsatisfied,  tul  I  learnt  to  ace 
that  utility  was  the  test  and  measure  of  all  virtue,  of  loyal  ty 
as  much  aa  any ;  «q4  that  the  obligttion  to  minister  to 
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cooeealed  or  modifted  it    Bm  he  placed  Umielf  above  all 
danger  of  tin*  kind,  by  retiring  from  the  imctice  of  the  pro* 
fe*«'in  ibr  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  br  living  in  a 
aiisple  manner  on  a  fmall  income  allowed  him  by  his 
lather:  and  when,  by  the  death  of  hia  father,  be  at  loigth 
came  into  the  pos^esftion  of  a  patrimony  which  secured  him 
a  moderate  competence,  from  that  moment  he  dismissed 
from  his  mind  all  further  thoughts  about  his  private  for- 
tune, and  bent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind,  without  dis- 
traction, to  his  legislative  and  moral  labours.    Nor  was  he 
less  careful  to  keep  his  benevolent  affections  fervent,  than 
bis  understanding  free  from  wrong  bias.     He  surrounded 
himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  Uke  his 
own,  and  whose  sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their  appro- 
priate objects  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.    Though  he 
oimself  took  no  part  in  the  actual  business  of  legislation 
And  government,  yet,  either  by  personal  communication  or 
confidential  correspondence  with  them,  he  guided  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  legislators  and  patriots, 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  alfcountries  in  both  he- 
mispheres.    To  frame  weapons  for  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
form of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  was  his  daily  oc- 
cupation and  his  highest  pleasure ;  and  to  him  resorted,  for 
counsel  and  encouragement,  the  most  able  and  devoted  of 
those  advocates;  while  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  new  world,  the  countr}  men  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  together  with  the  legis- 
lators and  patriots  of  South  America,  speak  of  him  as  a  tute- 
lary spirit,  and  declare  the  practical  application  of  his  princi- 
ples to  be  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours.' — pp.  49-50. 

The  leading  principle  of  Bentham's  philosophy  is,  that 
the  end  of  all  human  actions  and  morality  is  happiness. 
By  happiaess  Bentham  means  pleasure  and  exemption  from 
pain ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  he  starts 
IS,  that  the  actions  of  sentient  beings  are  wholly  governed 
by  pleasure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happiness  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself;  that 
all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end  ; 
that  therefore  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  happiness  is  the  only  fit  object  of  all  human  exertion ; 
and  consequently  of  all  morals  and  legislation. 

In  expounding  his  doctrines,  Mr.  Bentham  has  laid 
them  open  to  the  cavils  of  many  disingenuous  minds,  and 
prejudiced  against  them  many  generous  and  honest  minds, 
chiefly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not  having  himself  suffi- 
ciently entered  into  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  them. 
His  system  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  'cold- 
blooded,* *  calculating,*  *  selfish.*  It  may  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  what  Bentham  termed  *  selfish,'  would  in  ordinary 
language  frequently  be  termed,  in  the  highest  and  purest 
decree,  disinterested  and  benevolent.  Among  the  very  last 
things  which  his  hand  penned,  in  a  book  of  memoranda, 
was  found  the  following  passage  :  '  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as 
•elfish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  me,  some  how  or  other,  so 
it  happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence. 
^  No  other  man  is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose 
sufferings  would  be  to  me  a  pleasurable  one  :  no  man  is  there 
upon  earth,  the  sight  of  whose  suffering  would  not  to  me  be 
a  more  or  less  painful  one  :  no  man  upon  earth  is  there,  the 
sight  of  whose  enjoyment,  unless  believed  by  me  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured  by  some 
other  man,  would  not  be  of  a  pleasurable  nature  rather  than 
of  a  painful  one.     Such  in  me  is  the  force  of  sympathy  !' 

Now  here  is  a  man,  who  throughout  his  whole  long  life 
never  purchased  a  single  gratification  at  the  expense  of  pain 
to  another ;  whose  whole  happiness  throughout  hfe  consisted 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of  the  millions  of 
•  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people  and  tongues,'  for 
whom  he  laboureil  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  indeed 
felt  that  *  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work  ;*  and 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty -four,  carried  to  his  grave  the  purity 
and  the  guilelcssness  of  early  childhood  ;  and  yet  calls  him- 
self ielJUh, '  as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be/ 

The  last  passage  quoted  from  Dr.  S.  Smith,  we  think 
contains,  or  at  least  points  to  the  explanation  of  some  of 
tho«se  peculiarities  which  probably  narrowed  the  sphere  of 
Bentham's  usefulness,  certainly  lowered  the  degree  of  his 
preatness.  We  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  his  *  surround- 
ing himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like 
h'\n  own.*  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Bentham  se- 
clude<l  himself  too  much.  The  greatest  political  and  legis- 
lative philosophers  in  all  ages  have  mingled,  at  least  occa- 

lally,  in  the  business  of  men,  if  cot  testing*  at  least 


idieTiDg  tiwir  abttnuer  neditationi,  by  the  ttudy  of  man 
as  engaged  in  action.  Those  too  among  them,  wbo  hu%e 
exercised  most  iniiuence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  hu\c 
been  content,  however  far  their  thinking  departed  iroru 
than,  in  the  geneial  at  least  to  *  speak  with  the  vul^ir.' 
But  Bentham,  from  the  time  when  he  embarked  hi  ori;i)i:..l 
speculation,  not  only  secluded  himself  from  the  general  c^  n- 
verse  of  his  contemporariet,  but  occupied  himself  very  little 
I  in  studying  the  ideas  of  others*,  who  like  himself  had  devct*  1 
I  their  lives  to  thinking.  The  efGect  of  the  first  was  to  reniitr 
'  his  style  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  ;  of  t^** 
other  to  produce  what  baa  been  aptly  termed  one-sidetlni^^ 
of  mind.  His  appears,  indeed,  firom  ail  the  evidence  that  «  e 
have  collected  concerning  it,  to  have  been  an  understanding 
which,  though  singularly  acute  and  original,  had  no  gnat 
facility  in  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  others.  Now  sm  a 
an  understanthng,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  large  cla,«« 
of  passive  understandings  which  are  able  to  stnre  tbem- 
selves  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  but  there  slop,  n 
almost  necessarily  excluded  from  the  first  order  of  great 
minds,  which  possess  an  equal  power  in  mastering  the  i(lea.« 
of  others,  and  striking  out  new  ones  of  their  own,  \V  ithoi.  t 
this  power,  a  man,  however  original,  will  waste  much  U 
his  energy  in  making  discoveries  that  have  been  made  lti\i 
before  he  was  bom.  His  theories,  too,  will  be  apt  to  U* 
wanting  in  comprehensiveness.  And  this  is  a  fault  whkb 
no  pains-taking,  which  no  acuteness  ever  can  remedy. 

An  assertion  of  Bentham's,  that  'all  motives  are  a1»- 
stractedly  good,'  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  critici^u], 
and  not  a  little  virtuous  indignation  among  certain  entire. 
These  critics,  however,  have  generally  committed  (he  blun- 
der of  confounding  motive  and  intention.  Mr.  Bentlum 
never  afiinned  that  all  intentions  are  good;  nur  even  tli;it 
all  motives  arc  equally  likely  to  produce  good  artions.  B> 
saying  that  all  motives  are  in  themselves  good,  he  metvi^ 
means  as  he  himself  explains  it  ('  Morals  and  LegisUti-'U. 
vol.  L  p.  169.)  that  pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good,  a  mut  .4 
being  substantially  nothing  more  than  pleasure  or  fuii.. 
operating  in  a  certain  manner,  i.e.  some  pleasure  which  tr.e 
act  in  question  is  expected  to  be  a  means  of  continue;;  ur 
producing;  some  pain  which  it  is  expected  to  be  a  meaiis 
of  discontinuing  or  preventing.  And  he  distinctly  la%  s  it 
down,  that  although  in  a  single  given  act,  *  goodness  or  t  m<I- 
ness  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  predicated  of  motives. 
yet  it  may  of  *  disposition— Sk.  kind  of  fictitious  eiii(\, 
feigned  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  in  order  to  e\{>r>  i^ 
what  there  is  supposed  to  be  permanent  in  a  man'b  fu.^t? 
of  mind,  where,  on  such  or  such  an  occasion,  he  has  u  -. 
influenced  by  such  or  such  a  motive,  to  engage  iu  an  1 1 
which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  of  such  or  such  a  ul- 
dency.*   {Morals  and  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Bentham  appears,  from  the  number  of  tables  sca'tt:>  \ 
through  his  works,  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  iJ.xx- 
larizing;  and,  like  many  other  makers  of  tables,  as  wl\.  ^% 
other  things,  he  does  not  show,  to  our  apprehension,  wi.s 
extraordinary  excellence  in  this  favourite  pursuit.  He  vas 
fond  of  heaping  division  upon  division  in  almost  endit^^ 
extent:  and  very  frequently  his  classes  aredibtingiii.>ija.«ie 
by  no  logical  differentia  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to  <L^ 
cover;  but  form  that  species  of  division  which  has  reeci\t.d 
the  name  of  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  A  %ery  re- 
markable example  of  this  occurs  in  his  '  Essay  on  Nomen- 
clature and  Classification.*  He  gives  the  following  euuuie- 
ration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind : — 

1.  Perception.  9.  Attention. 

2.  Judgment  10.  Observation. 

3.  Memory.  11.  Comparison. 

4.  Deduction,  t.  e,  Ratioci*    12.  Generalization. 

nation.  13.  Induction. 

5.  Abstraction.  14.  Analysis. 

6.  Synthesis,  that  is,  Com-     1 5.  Method ization»    or    .cVr- 

bination.  rangement. 

7.  Imagiiiation.  16.  Distribution. 

8.  Invention.  17.  Communication. 


iti 


•  One  of  the  mott  ttriking  inttancet  of  tMf  it  the  foUinrio^  pasMi!*'  m 
•  Dfontolo^ry.'  a  poithumous  work  of  Mr.  Bentham.    *  While  \eQoi>lu>tt    « 
writing   history,  and    Euclid   teaching  grometrv.  Socrates  and  Pl.,ti>   >• 
Ulkin;;  nonsrase,  under  pretence  of  talkhig  wisdom  and  mor.«litv 
morality  of  theim  consisted  in  words;  this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  tbv'it-r^ 
m«iu>r8  known  to  every  man's  experience.*    Now,  it  is  truly  remakjii>'i< 
the  monilily  of  Socrates  resembles  that  of  Bentham  in  almost  e\rrv  r«.^. 
and  the  infi'tiority  of  Hentham's  manwr  of  expositkm  to  that  of  »i 
is  mainly  uUribubible  lo  the  circumstance  ra»>ntioniHl  in  the  tm,     \* 
Hnlhnm  l:ve«l  in  Rcclusion,  Sc-cnites  lived  comtnntly  in  the  wurM 
Sociaies  wus  two  thousand  years  in  adTance  of  his  a»re,  Mi>nlham  jvj '  . 

t«uih  9i  Oiat  \m$  bttoiQ  hi*,   &et MvUwr  oote  op  ibi*  tubjeci,  yf-il^  i, 
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Bontham's  great  merit,  and  that  probably  bv  which  his 
name  will  ba  most  ramembeted.  was  bb  a  philosophical 
Jurist,  and  writer  on  legisktion.  His  excellence  in  this  de- 
piirtMient  maiol]'  Mtisisled  in  substituting  rational  principles 
as  rules  of  law  in  the  place  of  the  time-honoured  maxims 
u'liii'h  hard!]'  any  one  befbre  his  time  had  dared  to  dispute. 
I'  li:is  been  said,  indeed,  and  said  truly,  thai  the  doctrine  of 
uiility,  a*  the  foundation  of  virtue,  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
(Jroi'ii  philosophers  (see  the  Prola^oTOS  of  Plato ;  also  the 
Mi-iii'iT'il/ilia  of  Xenophon) ;  and  has  divided  the  philosophic 
"I'llil.  in  every  age  of  philosophy,  since  their  time.  Biit 
i)k-  d<'lf  nitions  of  natural  law,  natural  justice,  and  the  tike. 
"liich  pervade  all  the  writers  on  legislation  and  law  from 
I'ipian  down  to  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,  show  how 
linic  progress  had  been  made,  previously  to  Mr.  Beniharo, 
in  till!  application  of  this  great  principle  to  (he  field  of  lam. 
tor  his  scrrices  in  this  department  Bentham  deservea, 
and  wo  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  admiraliun  and  the  grati- 
tuilp  of  all  Bftes." 

It  is  jmpMsible  to  know  what  the  philosophy  of  jurispru- 
di'ni'e  and  legtslalitm  owes  to  Bentham,  without  knowing 
wli.it  was  the  condition  of  it  when  he  bcf;nn  his  labours. 
No  Hystem  of  law  then  established,  least  of  all  that  of  the 
cimntry  of  his  birth,  exhibited  in  its  construction  a  compre- 
hensive adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  ages  to  which 
tlic  Enylish  law  owed  its  foundations  may  have  produced 
ii'iiiic  works  in  architecture  deserving  of  admiration,  but 

li>  S-tWi.,  (Xnuiih.  «,«,l^'i..  »p.  T)  u  FM.AJl'iy  liV'.  '"^IcMl.'fln- 
■l-^v,.ii,.,  Kill,  lii.  ama  .HiinKw,  w pw., rimlniKmm^  rl  i^  •i/i4M'. 
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It  has  certainly  produced  no  such  fabric  of  law,  notwith- 
standing the  loud  eulugies  of  the  English  lawyers.  And 
that  fabric,  fbulty  from  its  foundations,  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  patch-work  manner  in  whicli  additions  wera 
made  to  it.  I'hough  the  Gothic  structures  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  Abbey  would  be  far  too  favourable  a  representation 
of  the  Gothic  structure  of  our  law,  there  was  till  lately  near 
them,  in  liie  two  housea  of  parliament,  with  their  marked 
want  of  architectural  adaptation  to  their  end,  their  incon- 
venient  committee  rooms,  and  their  endless  labyrinth  of 
circuitous  staircases  and  passages  that '  led  to  nothing,'  no 
very  imperfect  type,  no  bad  material  ima)!e  of  it.  To  borrow 
the  significantlanguagcof  Mr,  Bentham  himself  (^aftonufe 
Hf  Judicial  Evidence,  vol,  i.  p.  6),  '  It  appeared  to  me,'  ho 
says,  'that  no  private  family,  composed  of  half  a  dozen 
members,  could  subsist  a  twelvemonth  under  the  governance 
of  such  rules:  and  tliatwere  tlie principle h  from  which  they 
flow  to  receive  their  full  eifect,  tlie  utmost  exIravugBnce  of 
Jacobinism  would  not  be  more  surely  fatal  to  the  exi;<!ence 
of  suciety  than  the  sort  of  dealing  which,  in  these  seats  of 
elaborate  wisdom,  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  justice.  That 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  law,  a  circumstance  which, 
if  the  law  were  wise  and  rational,  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  abuses,  is  the  very  remeily  which,  in  its  present  state, 
pieser^os  society  from  utter  dissolution ;  and  that  if  rogues 
did  but  know  all  the  pains  that  the  law  has  taken  for  their 
benefit,  honest  men  would  have  nothing  let)  they  could  call 

The  English  people  had  contrived  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  English  law,  as  it  waa  when  Mr.  Bentham  found 
it,  was  the  perfection  of  reason.  It  was  a  fabric  reared  by 
the  most  powerl\il  and  exalted  intellects,  by  wisdom  litilo 
and  only  short  of  divine.  To  utter  a  word  Iheiefure  that 
might  tend  to  impugn  such  a  system  was  the  heiglit  of 
arrogance  and  presumption ;  to  raise  a  band  against  it  was 
absolute  profanation,  nay,  the  most  atrocious  sacrilege. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  wnthun  commeiMed  liii  attaoki  m 
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Was  at  lint  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic.  By 
oad  by,  however,  he  began  to  be  regarded  in  a  more  se- 
rious Ueht— as  a  madman,  who  might  be  dangerous  if  not 
put  under  some  restraint  He  was  assailed  from  all  sides 
with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  from  the  stately  contempt  of  the 
dignified  man  of  office  down  to  the  ridicule  and  scurrility  of 
the  small  wits  and  critics.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  slacken 
in  the  work  he  had  begun,  but  continued  it  with  unwearied 
and  reiterated  elTorts. 

Mr.  Bentham  fought  this  battle  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  fought  it  alone ;  for 
«  long  time,  too,  almost  without  making  a  single  con- 
vert to  his  opinions.  Latterly,  M.  Dumont  gave  him  con- 
siderable assistance  by  putting  his  ideas  into  Trench.*  At 
length  his  energy  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  with 
some  degree  of  success.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  became  convinced,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  con- 
vinced or  persuaded  others.  Mr.  Bentham  has  not  been 
merely  a  destroyer.  Indeed  he  considered  it  a  positive  duty 
never  to  assail  what  is  establiahed,  without  having  a  clear 
viow  of  what  ought  to  be  substituted.  In  some  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  science  of  law,  which  were  in  a 
more  wretched  state  than  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he 
took  them  in  hand,  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  be 
sought  by  future  inquirers ;  we  mean  the  departments  of 

Erocedure,  evidence,  and  the  judicial  establisnment.  He 
as  done  almost  all  that  remained  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
punishment  It  is  with  regard  to  the  civil  code,  that  he 
has  done  least,  and  left  most  to  be  done.  Yet  even  here 
bis  services  have  been  very  great ;  particularly  by  exposing 
the  viciousness  of  the  existing  language  of  jurispruaence ; 
and  by  what  he  has  done  towards  enforcing  the  expediency 
of  a  code,  that  is,  of  a  complete  and  systematic  body  of 
law. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Bentham's  early  writings 
is  the  ease  and  elegance,  the  force,  and  raciness  of  their 
style.  This  remark  may  surprise  those  who  take  their  idea 
of  Bentham  from  the  specimens  presented  by  those  of  his 
critics,  whose  object  was  to  depreciate  by  turning  him  into 
ridicule.     Certainly,  he  gave  some  occasion  for  this  by  some 

f|eculiarities  which  he  contracted  in  the  later  period  of  his 
ife.  But  of  the  truth  of  our  remark  above,  any  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  works ; 
we  would  particularize  the  'Fragment  on  Government* 
the  •  Defence  of  Usury,'  the  •  Plan  of  a  Judicial  EsUblish- 
ment,*  or  even  the  '  Panopticon  ;*  from  which  last,  a  work 
but  little  known,  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  by  its  elo- 
•quence  will  surprise  many  in  whose  minds  the  name  of 
Bentham  has  long  been  associated  with  sentences  un- 
readable from  the  roughness  of  the  materials,  and  the  clum- 
.siness  or  the  complication  of  the  structure.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  Burke's  eulogy  of  John  Howard,  generally  styled 
the  phdanthropist.  but  few  know  that  Bentham  has  also 
ivritlen  a  eulogy  of  Howard,  which  may  challenge  competi- 
tion, we  think,  even  for  eloquence  with  Burke's.  Speaking 
of  the  want  of  leading  principles,  order,  and  connexion  in 
Howard's  publications,  he  says:— 'My  venerable  friend 
was  much  better  employed  than  in  amitging  words  and 
sentences.  Instead  of  doing  what  so  many  could  do  if  they 
would,  what  he  did  for  the  service  of  mankind  was  what 
scarce  any  man  could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do, 
but  him«e]f.  In  the  scale  of  moral  desert  the  labours  of 
the  legislator  and  the  writer  are  as  far  below  his,  as  earth  is 
below  heaven.  His  was  the  truly  Christian  choice  ;  the  lot 
in  which  is  to  be  found  the  least  of  that  which  selfish 
nature  covets,  and  the  most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His 
kingdom  was  of  a  better  world :  he  died  a  martyr,  after 
living  an  apostle.'—Panop/tcofi,  Postscript  part  ii.  p.  2. 

1^\  *^^'®  ^^  ^^®  ^®^^  ^"*™  ^^*®^  ^^®  *^^®  «  ex- 
tracted, there  is  a  vigour,  a  freshness,  a  vivacity,  a  playful- 

Jiess,  a  felicity  of  expression,  that  renders  the  perusal 
perfectly  delightful  Indeed,  of  these  qualities  insUnces 
abound,  even  in  some  of  his  works  that  are  reckoned 
most  unreadable ;  for  example,  in  the  Rationale  of  Judi- 
cial Evidence,  This  makes  us  the  more  regret  Bentham's 
•eclusion,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  inasmuch  as  its 
tendency  was  to  make  him  less  cultivate  the  above  qualities 

^\tIi^Jtl^!^^^*  ^^.  I^giiUtion'  flnt  «ppMred  in  1809.  In  1829  «  complela 
r^  »aWili!?'.rj*''  of  Bentham.  which  were  edited  in  French  by  Dumont. 
I^^i  hi«  CLn  ?"**r*'  *»  •**  ^^^"^^•'  f^'y*!  8to.  or  this  eStioo  16W 
SvSv  tSnJr  i'^".***y  ■**'*•     '*  «•  computed  lh«t  of  Mr.  Bentham  •  work^ 

StSi  ii^P^UliSW^^  IflU-.  »d  now  of  imf  i»  ui; 


of  writing.  For,  though  we  doubt  whether  ltr»  ftentbim 
could  ever  have  acquired  firstnrate  powers  of  metaphj ski  I 
analysis,  we  are  of  opinion,  however  paradoxical  that  opi- 
nion may  appear  to  some,  that  he  was  fitted  by  the  grares 
of  a  style  as  easy  and  clear  as  Hume*s  and  far  more  vi^^ur- 
ous,  pure,  and  idbmatic,  to  have  become  one  of  the  iDo%t 
popular  prose  writers  that  Bngland  has  ever  produced.  But 
the  momentous  and  noble  object  which  was  the  aim  and  ex.d 
of  all  Bentham's  labours  was  probablv  quite  ineompa.ti''>]« 
with  present  popularity.  He  appears  himself  to  ha^-e  fuUr 
felt  this,  and  he  has  forcibly  and  aptly  expressed  it  in  tie 
following  passage,  speaking  of  one  of  his  most  complete 
and  valuable  works,  the  Rationale  qf  Judicial  Evidence 
'  The  n>ecies  of  readers  for  whose  use  it  was  really  deaiened, 
and  whose  thanks  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  auUior  9 
ashes,  is  the  legislator ;  the  species  of  l^islator  who  as  yet 
remains  to  be  formed ;  the  legislator,  who  neither  is  under 
the  dominion  of  an  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  public, 
nor  is  in  league  with  those  who  are.* — RalUmaU  f^Judiciai 
Evidence^  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Mr.  Bentham*s  lot  in  life  may  on  the  whole  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  a  peculiariy  happv  one ;  even  tfaoueh 
unattended  with  a  very  widely  diffused  reputation  in  h:i 
native  country ;  and  even  though,  instead  of  that  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  contemporaiy  writers.  His  easy  circum- 
stances and  his  excellent  health  enabled  hira  to  devote  b:i 
whole  time  and  energies  to  those  pursuits  which  exerri^ 
his  highest  faculties,  and  were  to  him  a  rich  and  unfailing 
source  of  the  most  delightful  excitement.  On  the  otLvr 
hand,  his  retired  habits  preserved  him  from  personal  conurt 
with  any  but  those  who  valued  his  acquaintance ;  and,  as 
for  the  writers  who  spoke  of  him  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, he  never  read  them,  and  therefore  they  never  div 
turbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  or  niflBed  the  tranc^u.; 
surface  of  his  contemplative  and  happy  hfe. 

Mr.  Bentham's  principal  works  are  the  '  Introducti<in  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,'  the  *  Fragme:;; 
on  Government,*  the  '  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence/  m 
five  volumes,  including  a  very  full  examination  of  the  pr  ^ 
cedure  of  the  English  courts ;  the  '  Book  of  Fallacies,  \lt 
*  Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establishment,'  one  of  his  most  fini^ix^i 
productions,  printed  in  1792,  but  never  regularly  pubhshcd . 
nis  *  Defence  of  Usury,*  '  Panopticon,'  an  a^irable  wi  r& 
on  prison  discipline,  '  Constitutional  Code,*  and  ma;  t 
others :  besides  the  treatises  so  well  edited  in  French  by  M. 
Dumont,  from  the  above  works  and  various  unpublifthi^I 
manuscripts,  which  contain  all  his  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

BENTHEIM,  an  earldom,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Em. 
and  situated  between  the  Prussian  province  of  Westpbaii. 
and  the  Dutch  province  of  Overijssel;  it  extends  fra 
52°  16'  to  52**  40'  N.  lat,  and  from  e**  28'  to  7°  1  r  E.  lane . 
and  is  comprehendetl  In  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osna- 
briiek.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castle  and  family  o; 
the  Bentheim-Bentheims.  It  is  a  compact  territory,  aU**.: 
399  square  miles  in  superficial  extent ;  the  surface  is  in  r^ 
neral  a  uniform  level,  and  the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  in  m«K 

earts  productive.    It  is  watered  by  the  Vechta  and  iu  tri- 
utaries,  the  Aa  and  Dinkel :   the  Vechte  is  used  al.>T.e 
its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  is  navigable  ir^*= 
Nordhorn  to  Zwoll.    Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  m  >- 
rasses  and  moors,  which  yield  excellent  peat,  is  partiu. « 
wooded,  produces  abundance  of  grain,  rape-seed,  flax.  a:>  i 
potatoes,  rears  considerable  quantities  of  horses,  hon.rc 
cattle,  sheep,  and  geese,  and  its  woods  and  streams  arv 
well-stocked  with  game  and  fish.    Sand-stone,  mill-suc*^ 
and  free-stone  are  raised  along  the  hills,  near  Bentheim  ai  c 
Gildehaus,  and  exported  to  Holland ;  potter's-day  and  i<.Ki.« 
are  also  among  its  mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  spnn  j« 
exist  in  the  forest  of  Bentheim.    It  has  no  manufiicture^  <.:' 
any  importance,  except  the  spinning  of  flax-yarns  and  linen- 
weaving.  The  climate,  though  not  free  from  fogs,  is  heai:t  v 
and  temperate.  The  earldom  contains  four  towns  (Benthe  :l. 
with  1800  inhabitants,  Schuttdorfwith  1400,  Nordhorn  wu:. 
1200,  and  Neuenhaus  with  1400).  one  market-village,  sixt^- 
two  villages  and  hamleta,  and  about  4400  houses;  Uie  \k^\  L- 
lation,  which  amounted  to  24,364  souls  in  1812,  and  25.:    « 
in  1828,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  26,100.     In  Ibi  • 
the  number  of  houses  was  3795  ;  and  in  182S,  4375.     T.  e 
inhabitants  are  of  German  descent,  and  use  the  Westpho,- 
lian  dialect ;  but  in  manners  they  assimilate  to  their  dc  1.  i  • 
hours,  the  Dutch,  and  Dutch  is  also  spoken  in  sotn«  it  v 
places.  The  minority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  informed 
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«nd  fs  tiierefore  often  put  into  the  hands  of  students  of 
Italian.  The  grammarian  Biagioli  published  an  edition  of 
these  letters  at  Paris,  1807,  with  useful  notes,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  for  the  use  of  schools.  In  the 
Barberini  library  at  Rome,  are  three  more  volumes  of  Ben- 
tivoglio's  letters  in  MS«,  of  which  only  some  have  been 
extracted  and  published.  They  were  written  from  Flanders 
and  France  during  his  long  residence  in  those  countries. 

BBNTLEY,  RICHARD,  born  January  27»  1662.  was 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  or  yeoman,  resident  at  Oulton,  in 
the  parish  of  Rothwell,  near' Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefield,  and  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  of  which  he  was  admitted  a 
sizar.  May  24,  1676.  No  fellowship  falling  vacant  to  which 
he  was  eligible,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  grammar* 
school  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  early  in  1682.  After 
holding  that  office  for  a  year,  he  resigned  it  to  become  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  of  M.A.  as  he  held  at 
Cambridge.  His  residence  at  Oxford  contributed  to  ad- 
vance both  his  reputation  and  learning ;  he  had  access  to 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  became 
intimate  with  several  distinguished  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, especially  Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek  Tee- 
tamentt  and  Bernud,  then  Savilian  Professor.  A  series  of 
his  letters  to  and  from  the  latter  is  published  in  the  Museum 
Criticum,  v.  ii.  p.  533.  At  this  time  he  meditated  two  very 
laborious  undenakings :— a  complete  collection  of  *  Frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Poets,'  and  an  edition  of  the  three 
principal  Greek  lexicographera,  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  the 
£>tymologicum  Magnum^  to  be  printed  in  parallel  columns 
in  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme,  however,  was  carried 
into  effect  To  the  edition  of  CalUmachus,  pubhshed  by 
€hrttvius  in  1697,  Bentley  contributed  a  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  that  poet.  But  his  reputation  for  scholarship 
was  established  by  a  performance  of  much  more  confined 
nature — a  dissertation  on  an  obscure  chronicler,  named  Ma- 
lalas,  which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Mill's 
edition  of  the  author,  in  1691.  [See  Mala  las..  Mill-] 
This  showed  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  especially  the  drama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of 
ibreign  as  well  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  obtained  a 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  great  critics,  Grasvius 
and  Spanheim,  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British  lite- 
rature. 

Bentley  was  ordained  deacnn  in  March  1690.  In  1692  he 
obtained  the  first  nomination  to  the  lectureship  newly 
founded  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  [See  Boylk,  Robbrt.]  He  spared  no 
labour  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  a  dQvine.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  confuta- 
tion of  atheism :  directing  his  arguments  more  especially 
against  the  system  of  Hobbes,  of  which,  he  says,  *  the 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  nay  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
Tory  churches  were  full.*  The  latter  portion  of  the  course 
was  devoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  from  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  as 
explained  by  Newton ;  whose  great  discoveries,  published 
in  the  Princivia,  about  six  yeara  before,  were  slowly  re- 
ceived by  the  learned,  and  continued  a  sealed  book  to  the 
world  at  large.  To  clear  the  points  in  which  he  himself 
felt  any  difficulty,  he  entered  mto  a  correspondence  with 
Newton,  whose  replies  were  published  in  1 756,  by  Bentley's 
nephew.  These  lectures  were  received  with  great  applause, 
and  established  the  author's  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In 
October,  1 692,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  stall  at  Worcester,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  King*s 
Library.  In  1694  he  was  re-appointed  Boyle  Lecturer, 
and  followed  up  his  refutation  of  atheism  by  a  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels.  This  second 
series  of  sermons  was  never  published,  and  at  present  no 
trace  of  their  existence  can  be  found.  In  1696  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  his 
publie  exercise  (or  in  academioal  language,  his  act)i  he 
appeared  again  as  a  defender  of  revealed  religion. 

Bentley's  appointment  to  the  office  of  King's  Librarian 
was  the  aoridental  cause  of  his  writing  the  celebrated  Die- 
sertaiton  on  the  Epistles  o/  Phalaris,  The  once  famous 
eontroveniy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley  arose  out  of  an 
alletped  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  relative  to 
the  loan  of  a  MS.  from  the  King's  Library  to  the  Hon. 
C.BojIe,  aa  nndergnduite  of  Christ's  Chnxcbt  Qxfi»rd»of 


firomiiiBg  lalents,  who  had  un&ertaktn  to  edit  the  Episfl^s 
see  BoYLX,  Chablbs],  and  who  reiented  the  suppo«>d 
slight  in  a  pettish  passage  in  the  preface  (Jan.  1,  1(»<J>). 
On  seeing  this,  Bentley  addressed  to  Boyle  a  oourteoub  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  expecting  the  offensive  passsi^e  iQ 
be  cancelled  or  retracted ;  but  he  obtained  no  satislactiwri, 
and  was  told  he  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  metliod   l>e 
pleased.    Two  years  elapsed  before  he  took  public  noY  :<« 
of  the  insult    it  so  happened  that  Bentley  had  made  ii(» 
his  mind  that  the  Epistles  Ascribed  to  Phalaris  were  spu- 
rious, before  this  quarrel  occurred ;  and  in   1697  he  « i^ 
called  on  by  his  friend,  the  learned  Wotton,  to  state   (he 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  that  conclusion,  in  fulfiltntnt 
of  a  promise  to  that  effect.    This  he  did  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  second  edition  of  Wotton*s  Re/lections  on  Antient  and 
Modem  Learning,    At  the  end  or  it  he  notices  the  unjust 
charge  made  against  him  by  Boyle,  whose  performance  he 
criticises  with  much  asperity.    This  work  created  a  great 
sensation,  especially  among  the  Christohuich  men,  who 
chose  to  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  the  whole    society. 
Boyle,  however,  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  unequal  to 
avenge  it ;  for  a  knot  of  the  best  scholars  and  wits  of  the 
college  united  their  pens  to  punish  Bentley,  not  b^  fair  ar- 
gument, but  by  every  artifice  which  wit  and  malice  could 
devise.    Not  only  his  learning,  but  his  character,  literary, 
moral,  and  personal,  were  attacked:  and  it  is  alike  singular 
and  discreditable,  that  so  virulent  a  hatred  as  was  shown  in 
this  quarrel  should  have  been  excited  by  so  slight  a  cau^e. 
The  joint  work,  in  which  the  celebrated  Atterbury  wa&  the 
chief  performer,  appeared  in  March,  1698,  and  was  entitled, 
Ih\  Bentley  s  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalam 
and  the  Fables  of  jEsop  examined^  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle,  Esq.    It  obtained  such  a  degree  of  popularity,  as 
gives  some  reason  for  supposing  that  Bentley  had  alreadj 
made  himself  known  and  disliked  for  ^at  presumptuoui 
arrogance  which  he  displayed  so  remarkably  in  after-life.    It 
has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  acknowledged  that  in 
this  controversy  Bentley  was  triumphantly  victorious,  that 
many  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  extremely  favourable 
reception  which  the  Oxford  rejoinder  obtained ;  the  blov 
was  commonly  thought  fatal  to  Bcntley's  reputation  as  & 
scholar. 

A  number  of  lampoons  and, attacks  of  various  sorts  were 
made  upon  him,  of  which  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Bo^jks  is  the 
only  one  which  has  obtained  celebrity.  Bentley  wa&  in  uu 
hurry  to  reply  to  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sides :  it  was  his  maxim,  he  said,  that  no 
man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  except  by  hiiD>eif. 
He  therefore  took  time  to  mature  his  answer,  and  in  the  U- 
ginning  of  1 699  published  his  enlarged  Dissertations  on  tur 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  qu<<»- 
tion  in  dispute.  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  ii;e 
merits  of  the  work.  Professedly  controversial,  it  embodios  a 
mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to  historical  fact»,  an* 
tiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as  we  may  safeir 
say,  has  rarely  been  collected  in  the  same  space :  and  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  thini:» 
apparently  trifling,  or  foreign  to  the  point  in  question*  art 
made  effective  in  illustrating  or  proving  the  author  s  vie-.x^. 
Nothing  shows  so  well  how  thoroughly  digested  and  (amiiur 
was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bentley  possosed.  The 
banter  and  ridicule  of  his  opponents  are  returned  with  inte- 
rest, and  the  reader  is  reconciled  to  what  might  seem  to  6a\  our 
too  much  of  arrogance  and  the  bitterness  of  oontroversv.  by 
a  sense  of  the  strong  provocation  given  to  the  author.  W^r- 
burton,  no  friend  to  Bentley,  said  that  he  had  beat  the  Ox- 
ford men  at  their  own  weapons.  The  Oxford  champ  ion  $ 
expressed  their  intention  to  reply,  but  they  probably  felt  their 
ground  to  be  cut  from  under  their  feet,  for  they  published 
no  answer ;  nor  was  Bentley  again  odled  mto  the  field 
by  any  worthy  antagonist. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris  Bentlev  ex- 
amines  and  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  ascnlKni 
to  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others.  He  uKi 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  fi&bles  which  bear  .Esop  s 
name  (as  to  their  form,  entirely,  as  to  their  substance,  in  a 
great -measure),  and  traces  the  iEsopean  (Aia^wtkH  ^r*K.«> 
Fables  through  a  number  of  hands  down  to  the  compara- 
tively modern  and  corrupt  prose  version  now  extant.  [See 
Msop  and  Babrius.] 

On  the  first  of  February,  1700,  Bentley,  by  the  gift  of  th-^ 
crown,  was  instituted  Master  of  Trinity  CoUoge,  Cambndi^, 
and  resigned  his  staiiatWorcester  inoonsei^iienooof  that  apl 
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Jurin  s  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Geography  of  Varenius 
(Cambridge,  1 71 2),  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
work  by  Bentley.  In  1716  Bentley  announced  a  plan  finr 
pubUshing  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Te$tament, 
and  explained  his  views  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  printed  in  Dr.  Monks  Zt/<?,  chap.  xii.  For 
four  years  he  meditated  over  this  design,  upon  which  he 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense.  He  made  fresh  collations 
of  the  celebrated  Alexandrine  and  Beza  MSS.  [see  Axsx- 
AKDRi  AN  Codex],  and  of  other  less  important  MSS.  in  Eng- 
land :  and  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  biblical  critic 
Wetstein  and  other  scholars,  in  collating  MSS.  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1 720  he  published  proposals  and  a  specimen  of  the 
intended  work»  which  was  to  be  published  by  subscription,  in 
two  volumes,  price  three  guineas  for  small  and  five  for  large 
paper.  The  proposals  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Bri" 
tannica,  and  in  Dr.  Monk's  Life,  ch.  xv.  A  large  number 
of  subscribers  was  obtained,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  work  was  never  carried  into  publication.  Many 
persons  ascribed  this  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  author  by 
Conyers  Middleton,  the  historian  of  Cicero,  a  violent  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  Bentley.  From  this  opinion  Dr.  Monk 
dissents ;  and  it  is  discountenanced  bv  the  well-known  har- 
dihood of  6entley*s  character,  and  his  habitual  contempt 
for  all  his  adversaries. 

We  have  still  to  go  back  to  notice  a  work  which,  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  the  Dissertations  on  Phalarts, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  Bentley 's  labours,  his  edition 
of  Horace,  undertaken  in  1701,  but  not  completed  till 
1711.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  he  involved  himself 
in  needless  difficulties ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  scholars,  he  introduced  his  emendations  into  the  text, 
and,  still  more  unusually,  caused  the  text  to  be  printed 
off  in  1706,  long  before  the  notos  were  ready.  Many  of 
the  alterations,  it  may  be  supposed,  his  mature  judgment 
would  disallow ;  for  in  the  preface,  he  expresses  his  regret 
for  more  than  twenty  of  them:  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  stretched  his  ingenuity  to  defend  many  others  which 
he  did  not  really  approve.  The  tone  of  the  preface 
is  so  arrogant,  tliat  Dr.  Monk  savs,  *  Bentley 's  character 
for  presumption  has  been  established  by  those  few  pages, 
more  than  by  all  the  other  productions  of  his  pen.  An 
account  of  the  plan  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  me  Life  of 
,Bentlei/,  ch.  x.  Between  700  and  800  alterations  are  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  in  the  defence  of  which  unusual  inge- 
nuity and  a  vast  depth  of  learning  are  shown.  Many  of 
them  have  been  adopted  by  the  l^st  subsequent  editors ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  now  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
harsh,  or  prosaic.  Nevertheless,  Bentley's  Horace  is  a  noble 
monument  of  the  author's  learning,  critical  skill,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  notice,  and  refer  to  Dr.  Monk's 
Life,  for  an  account  of  some  of  Bentley's  minor  labours,  as 
his  *  Letter  on  the  Sigean  Inscription,'  published  by  Ed- 
mund Chishull,  his  revision  of  the  *  Theriaca  of  Nicander,' 
made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  printed  in  the  '  Mu- 
seum Criticum,'  v.  i.  pp.  370.  445;  an  intended  edition  of 
*Lucan,*  never  published,  though  he  wrote  notes  on  the 
poet,  which  fourteen  years  after  his  death  were  published 
at  the  Strawberry -hill  press,  attached  to  the  text  and  notes 
of  Grotius ;  an  intended  edition  of  *  Ovid,'  mediteted  out  of 
spite  to  Burman,  and  an  edition  of  the  '  Fables  of  PhsBdrus,' 
undertaken  to  revenge  himself  on  Dr.  Hare,  a  former  friend, 
.a&;ainst  whom  he  had  conceived  an  offence.  This  was  ap- 
pended to  an  edition  of '  Terence,'  published  in  172G,  which 
deserves  a  different  notice,  as  being  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  unexceptionable  of  the  author's  performances.  The 
text  professes  to  be  corrected  in  no  less  than  a  thousand 
places,  and  the  reasons  for  almost  every  change  are  given 
in  the  notes.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  nicety 
of  care  in  accentuation,  and  for  the  metrical  skill  which  it 
displays :  and  contains  a  valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence,  which  Dr.  Monk  characterises  as  the 
'  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  account  which  has  yet  been 
written  of  that  difficult  subject.'  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  for  which  Bentley,  with  his  usual  liberality  in 
such  matters,  sent  the  pubhshers  on  English  copy  with  his 
last  corrections. 

In  1 73 1,  Bentley,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation, 

undertook  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost.'    He 

proceeded  on  a  supposition,  first  started  by  Elgah  Fenton, 

that  Milton,  by  his  blindness,  being  obligefl  to  employ  an 

nucDsis,  his  poem  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 


have  been  much  corrupted,  between  its  delivery  from  his 
own  Hps,  and  its  issue  from  the  press.  There  is  oett%inIy 
some  truth  in  this,  but  Bentley  pushed  the  theory  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds ;  for  he  created  an  ideal  friend,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  filled  the  office  of  editor*  and  to  whom 
he  ascribes  not  only  the  numerous  verbal  errors,  which  h« 
professes  to  detect,  but  the  introduction  of  whole  lines,  and 
even  passages  of  many  verses.  It  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Monk's  view  of  the  ease  is  correct,  and  that  Bentley  in- 
vented this  fiction  of  an  editor,  to  teke  off  the  odium  of 
perpetually  condemning:  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Milton 
himself.  But  in  this  point  of  view  the  editor's  presumption 
is  intolerable ;  and  his  self-confidence  and  flippant  tone  of 
criticism  is  equally  offensive,  especially  wnen  directed 
against  a  man  of  genius  so  different  from  his  own.  Bent- 
ley does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  poetic  feeling.  His 
criticisms  of  Horace  have  been  condemned  as  piosaie*  and 
his  criticisms  on  Milton  display  the  same  faidt  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.  Nor  was  he  qualified  by  taste  or  study 
to  appreciate  the  store  of  Italian  and  romantic  leamins 
which  Milton  in  his  poem  has  interwoven  with  his  classic^ 
reading.  Bentley  thus  at  last  gave  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  saying,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of 
reputation  but  by  himself:  his  work  excited  almost  univer- 
sal dissatisfaction ;  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  admzren 
of  Milton ;  distress  and  regret  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  editor.  Nevertheless,  like  every  thing 
else  of  Bentley's,  it  displays  much  critical  acumen ;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commentetor  might  have  been  admired, 
if  it  had  been  united  with  a  decent  share  of  modesty. 

The  history  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Homer  belongs  rather 
to  the  article  Digamma :  since  the  characteristic  feature  of 
it  is  an  attempt  torestore  the  prosody  of  Homer  by  the  in- 
sertion of  that  long  forgotten  letter.  This  was  a  greet  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  turned  of  seventy,  fpr  he  did  not  be^in 
it  till  the  year  1 732,  though  his  opinion  relative  to  the  Di- 
gamma seems  to  have  been  made  up  several  years  before. 
The  task  was  difl9cult ;  for  even  supposing  that  his  views  of 
the  lost  letter  were  strictly  correct,  yet  the  changes  of  ortho- 
graphy and  language  introduced  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  so  complicated  the  question,  that  often  where  the 
metre  was  before  correct,  the  insertion  of  the  Digamma 
rendered  it  unprosodiacal.  Bentley  did  much,  though  he 
was  not  altogether  successful.  <He  corrected  and  noted 
the  two  poems  from  beginning  to  end  ;  availing  himself  of 
the  collations  of  all  the  manuscripto  to  be  procured,  and 
amending  the  text  wherever  he  could,  firom  the  lexicons 
and  grammarians.  Many  of  the  verses  which  were  unma- 
nageable he  rejected,  though  the  number  condemned  does 
not  come  near  to  that  which  a  late  editor,  who  pursued  a 
similar  plan,  found  it  convenient  to  discard.  The  frequent 
changes  and  erasures  of  his  own  corrections  which  appear 
in  his  copy,  prove  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking :  independently  of  the  lines  affected  by  the  Di- 
gamma, many  others  presented  obstacles  to  the  restitution 
of  metrical  propriety;  and  the  character  of  Bentley  s  criti- 
cism, which  had  become  more  daring  as  his  years  increased, 
sometimes  led  him  to  harsh  attempts  at  alteration.'  (Monk, 
ch.  XX.)  Payne  Knight  has  more  recently  renewed  the  at- 
tempt; but  to  say  the  least,  without  its  meeting  with  the 
general  acceptation  of  scholars.  Bentley's  intended  work 
was  broken  off  in  1 739,  when  he  had  not  completed  the 
notes  on  the  6th  book,  bv  a  paralvtic  stroke.  Shortly  before, 
he  had  published  his  edition  of  Manilius,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  no  less  than  forty-five  years. 

Bentley's  literary  career  ends  here.  He  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  amuse  himself;  and  the  concluding 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  tlie 
society  of  his  family  and  of  a  few  attached  friends.  Richard 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  his  grandson  bv  his 
daughter  Joanna,  and  has  left  in  his  Memoirs  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  veteran  scholar  s  condescension  and  g<xxl 
nature.  Mrs.  Bentley  died  in  1740,  and  Bentley  sunive^l 
her  little  more  than  two  years.  He  died  July  14,  1742, 
and  was  interred  m  the  College  chapel.  His  library  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  of 
learning  and  talent,  but  of  too  desultory  habits  to  obtain 
eminence  in  any  pursuit.  The  books  were  purchased  after 
his  death  by  the  house  of  Lackington ;  firom  which  thev 
were  re-purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  said  without 
any  advance  of  price ;  a  piece  of  liberality  which  deserves 
to  be  generally  known.  Bentley  had  one  other  child,  a 
daughter,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioiMML 
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MCftpe,  for  sd^enl  noblemen,  whose  estates  lay  on  bis  road, 
did  all  they  could  to  help  him,  fearing  that  if  he  were  caught 
by  the  government,  he  might  make  diadosnres  fatal  to  them- 
selves.   After  many  curious  adventures  he  reached  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  hired  apartments  in  an  hotel,  making 
his  companion,  the  major,  pass  himself  off  as  his  valet-de- 
chambre.     The  system  of  espionnage  established  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  was  almost  perfect,  yet  Benyowsky  was 
well  nigh  mocking  all  its  vigilance.    Looking  about  him 
for  a  trustworthy  man,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  negotiated  a  passage  for  him  and  his 
friend  with  the  master  of  a  Dutch  vessel  then  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.   The  Dutchman  agreed  to  receive  them  on  board 
and  smuggle  them  out  of  the  harbour,  and  as  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  sail  early  the  following  day,  he  appointed  to 
meet  the  Count  on  the  bridge  of  Neva  at  midnight.   Ben- 
yowsky repaired  with  the  major  to  the  spot  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  there  impatiently  expected  the  captain,  who 
presently  appearing,  saluted  them,  and  begged  them  to 
stay  where  they  were  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  went  to 
despatch  his  last  business  with  his  merchant.  They  waited, 
nor  did  the  captain  fail  to  return.    As  he  came  on  the 
bridge  he  beckoned  to  the  Count,  who  went  to  meet  him, 
but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  Dutchman  for  saving  him  from  slavery  or  death,  twenty 
Russian  soldiers  knocked  him  down,  seized  him  and  his 
friend,  and  carried  them  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police, 
who,  well  knowing  who  they  were,  subjected  them  to  a  long 
and  brutal  examination.    Benyowsky  tells  us  himself  that 
this  examination  principally  turned  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Cazan,  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it,  and  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Russian  nobles  engaged  in  it    He  says  his 
sense  of  honour  and  humanity  determined  him  to  give  no 
evidence  on  this  head,  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion, the  Russians  threatened  to  force  confession  from  him 
by  the  rack  and  torture.    Eventually,  however,  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  by  engaging  never  more  to  enter 
her  imperial  majesty's  dominions,  and  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  her  or  any  of  her  allies,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  country.     Having  signed  a  solemn  engagement 
to  this  effect,  he  was  put  into  a  rude  carriage,  which  set  off 
under  a  strong  escort  of  Cossacks.  At  first  he  thought  they 
were  conveying  him  to  the  frontiers,  but  he  soon  discovered  to 
his  horror  that  his  destination  was  Siberia,  where  Catherine 
had  already  consigned  thousands  of  the  Poles,  and  among 
them  several  princes,  magnates,  and  CathoUo  bishops,  which 
last  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  confederations  of  Thorn 
and  Barr,  and  excited  the  Poles  of  the  Roman  church 
against  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  church. 

Under  every  change  of  his  fortunes  Benyowsky  had 
the  valuable  art  or  natural  faculty  of  interesting  people 
in  his  fate,  and  of  making  friends  among  all  kinds  of 
men.  On  his  way  from  Tobolbk,  the  capital  of  Siberia, 
to  Tomsky,  he  won  tho  affection  of  a  roving  Tartar,  a 
dealer  in  furs,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the 
Chinese  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  This  man 
proposed  to  the  Count  that  he  should  elude  his  guards  and 
escape  with  him  across  the  great  deserts  of  Tartary  to 
China.  Benyowsky,  who  was  destined  to  escape  to  the 
celestial  empire  by  water,  listened  eagerly  to  the  friendly 
Tartar  s  project,  but  the  sad  state  of  his  wounds,  which, 
never  having  been  properly  attended  to,  were  still  open, 
and  the  prospect,  in  such  a  state,  of  a  land  journey  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  made  him  give  it  up  in  despair. 

From  the  town  of  Tomsky  Benyowsky  was  sent  on  to 
the  river  Yenisei  through  a  desert  country,  in  passing 
which  his  escort  lost,  through  fatigue  and  hunger,  eisrht 
Cossacks  and  twelve  horses.  He  now  learned  that  the 
place  of  his  exile  was  not  in  any  part  of  Siberia,  but  in  the 
still  more  savasre  country  of  Kamtcbatka.  On  the  16th 
of  October,  1770,  the  exiles  reached  Okhotsk,  where  they 
embarked  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by 
water.  During  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  the  Counts 
exertions  and  nautical  skill  saved  the  ship  from  wreck. 
They  did  not  arrive  in  Kamtcbatka  until  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, and  they  were  no  sooner  there  than  Benyowsky, 
who  had  conferred  with  many  other  exiles  during  the 
journey,  and  obtained  some  geographical  information,  re- 
solved to  attempt  his  escape  by  way  of  Japan  or  China. 
His  plans  were  facilitated  by  the  unsuspecting  Russian 
governor,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages  in  his  family.  Aphanasia,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  wxteeD»  th«  ggvcmor's  youagoil  dmighter,  for 


whom  he  tells  nt  ho  eonttmeted  a  nrasical  {nttmsaenf,  f*:i 
in  love  with  him,  and  efaerished  her  passion,  not  know :  -  * 
that  ^e  Count  was  a  married  man.    'When  all  his  pli'.« 
for  escape  were  matured,  and  a  vessel  obtained  on  the  roi  -i, 
the  poor  girl  diseovered  the  whole  plot,  but  she  %rou)d  r-  4 
betray  her  lover,  though  her  concealment  in  the  end  M  :  ^ 
the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  an  attempt  t  ^ 
put  down  the  revolted  exiles.    Nay,  even  after  that  e\rTX 
and  when  she  was  informed  by  one  of  his  enemies  that 
Benyowsky  had  a  wife  in  Hungary,  her  infttuation  «^t:.. 
continued,  and  she  resolved  to  accompany  him  on  hi*  per  :- 
ous  voyage.    After  a  number  of  adventures  and  narr  v 
chances  of  failure,  having  thoroughly  repaired  their  ve«^  i. 
and  salted  twenty-two  l^rs  for  sea-stock,  on  the  lltb    ! 
May,  1771,  Benyowsky  set  sail  from   Kamtcbatka  wiib 
eighty-five  men,  who  were  nearly  all  exiles,  and  aome  t*.** 
of  them  people  of  rank  like  himself.    In  the  month  cf 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  ship,  carrying  an  Hun- 
garian flag,  arrived  at  Macao  in  China.    The  vova^e  h  i'l 
been  very  disastrous;  for  two  months  they  had  sufferr'i 
hunger  and  thirst ;  only  sixty-two  of  those  who  had  em- 
barked were  alive,  and  of  the  sixty-two  only  some  ten  nr  a 
dozen  could  stand  upon  deck.    Aphanastawaa  among  tbr 
dead.    In  China  Benyowsky  found  two  ships  of  the  Fren*  ^ 
East  India  Company,  in  which  he  embaiked  with  all  h.*« 
people,  having  determined  to  seek   employment  at  u..* 
court  of  France. 

During  the  homeward  voyage  he  spent  a  fortnight  at  t\t 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  this  circumstance  influenced  t^  - 
rest  of  his  Ufe.    In  the  month  of  August,  1 772,  he  reacLt  i 
France,  where  he  was  joined  in  Decembtt'  by  hb  wife  frctn 
Hungary.    At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  French  c  •■ 
vemment  engaged  him  to  form  an  establishment  in  M^*!  t* 
gascar,  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1774.be  arriveH  :r. 
that  island,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  in  a  wond  -^ 
ful  manner  with  the  natives  in  the  neighbouriK)od  of  x'*- 
bay  of  Anton-Gil,  on  which  he  fixed  his  little  colony.    H^. 
however,  imprudently  engaged  with  these  allies  in  their  w.^*^ 
with  some  of  the  odier  people  of  Madagascar,  and  »t^   « 
eventually  to  have  abandoned  his  old  {dan   of   ffinm  z 
merely  a  commercial  settlement  for  the  more  ambit-  ^ 
project  of  making  conquests  in  the  island.    In  his  Jfem  i  ' 
he  lays  the  whole  blame  of  this  change  of  views  on  ti  •> 
French  ministry,  who^  he  says,  sent  him  orders  to  establ.-i 
his  unlimited  superiority  by  force.    What  is  certain  is,  tr*  <( 
M.  do  Kerguelen,  a  naval  commander,  landed  the  cret»  ..f 
his  ships;  that  then  a  destructive  and  barbarous  wnr!-* 
was  carried  on  against  the  blacks  of  Madagascar ;  and  t: .-: 
almost  as  soon  as  the  ships  withdrew,  the  blacks  dr.^r 
Benyowsky  and  his  companions  from  the  island,  and  !  ^ 
stroyed  his  establishment,  which  had  existed  for  nearl;  *  - 
years. 

Disgusted  with  the  French,  he  quitted  their  service,  ,v  ' 
again  accepted  a  command  in  the  Austrian  army.     F  : 
the  visions  of  wealth  and  absolute  fieedom  and  in(icj>  * 
ence  in  the  great  African  island  still  pursued  him,  aii--    - 
December  25,  1783,  he  presented  proposals  to  the  B: 
government  to  found  a  colony  in  Madagascar  on   t     - 
account,  stating  in  his  memorial  that  the  chiefs  and  p<- 
of  that  country  had  appointed  him  their  supreme  1  • 
With  this  curious  document  bis  Memoirs  (the   Ms 
which,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  in  the  librar>'  ot  •  ■ 
British  Museum)  come  sudaenly  to  an  end;  nor  li'^  « 
learn  from  his  own  pen  what  degree  of  countenanco  : 
English  government  gave  him.    It  should  appear,  b<>^'  < 
that  he  had  no  authority  given  him  to  use  the  k:r  j 
England's  name,  or  to  carry  his  flag,  and  that  the  .as^ 
ancc  which  he  received  in  this  country  was  merely   \ 
private  individuals,  and  the  friends  he  everywhere  sr^*:  - 
His  ardour  was  not  damped  by  this  want  of  ^vernni   : 
encouragement,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Madag^v*:.r . 

The  accounts  of  the  last  adventures  of  this  extraor' :  i  -     - 
man  are  given  in  rather  different  ways.    The  dififer 
however,  is  not  great,  and  all  his  biographers  agree  as  t  >  ^ 
circumstances  of  bis  end.    We  adopt,  as  most  autU 
the  details  given  by  the  English  editor  of  his  Memoir «   ^ 
W.  Nicholson,  who  looked  into  the  subject  with  mTer>    -. 
ful  eye,  examining  a  great  mass  of  documentary  cridc::. 
and  consulting  the  parties  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  obtained  some  co-operation  and  creoit  in  Enel-^  ' 
Benyowsky,  with  his  family  and  a  few  associates,  satU  4 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  14th  of  April.  \  r «» 
OD  bowd  th0  Bobert  and  Aim»  which  tliqp  alio 
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floate  of  soda  tbus  formed  is  deeompowd  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  combining  with  the  soda,  separates  the  bensoic  acid, 
the  ffreater  part  of  which  is  precipitated,  owing  to  its  slight 
aolubility. 

Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid 
from  the  evaporated  urine  of  tbe  cow,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  also  from  the  water  which  runs  from  dunghills. 
The  acid  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  may  be  nearly  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  it  in  water  with  animal  charcoal.  When  fat 
and  tallow  are  distilled  an  empyreumatic  product  is  obtained, 
which  if  boiled  with  powdered  chalk  in  water,  yields  ben- 
zoate  of  lime,  and  this,  upon  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,^ 
gives  benzoic  acid ;  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the' 
animal  matter,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid,  and  from  its  origin  was  callea  sebacic  acid. 

The  properties  of  benzoic  acid  are,  that  when  pure  it  is 
colourless ;  it  crystallizes  in  soft  and  rather  elastic  crystals, 
which  have  scarcely  any  smell ;  its  taste  is  rather  aromatic 
and  penetrating  than  sour ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes no  change ;  it  requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
cold  or  twenty-four  of  boiling  water  for  solution  ;  on  cooling, 
a  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  which  resembles  fat  in  ap- 
pearance ;  alcohol  takes  it  up  readily  and  in  large  quantity ; 
prismatic  crystals  are  procured  by  tbe  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit.  The  aqueous  solution  acts  but  feebly 
upon  litmus  paper ;  it  combines  readily  with  alkalis,  earthy 
and  metallic  oxides,  forming  salts  which  are  called  ben- 
zoate9. 

Benzoic  acid  fuses  and  sublimes  at  a  g:entle  heat,  but  a 
part  of  it  is  decomposed  by  the  process ;  if  strongly  heated 
It  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame ;  when 
mixed  with  sand  and  heated,  it  yields  more  combustible 
gases  than  any  other  substance;  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  without  being  decomposed, 

Benzoic  add  is  a  compound  of  hyarogen,  oxygen  and  car- 
bon; but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Wohler  and 
Liebiff,  (An,  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  li.  273)  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  oxide  of  a  compound  inflammable  body, 
which  they  term  bemule  ;  this  is  composed  of  5  equivalents 
of  hydrogen=5,  2  of  oxygen=l6,  and  14  of  carbon =84,  its 
«qmvalent  is  consequently  105;  anhydrous  benzoic  acid 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  bonzule  105  -f-  1  equivalent 
of  oxygens: 8,  its  equivalent  being  113;  but  the  crystal- 
lized benzoic  acid  contains  in  addition  1  equivalent  of  water, 
making  its  ec^uivalent  122  :  this  water  cannot  be  separated 
by  heat,  and  it  exists  in  the  benzoate  of  lead,  but  not  in  that 
of  silver,  which  is  anhydrous. 

The  saline  compounds  of  benzoic  acid  are  not  very  impor- 
tant ;  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  generally  soluble  in 
water,  and  so  also  are  some  of  the  metallic  benzoates, 
especially  those  of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  while  the 
perbensoate  of  iron  is  insoluble ;  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  property  to  separate  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  oxides 
4kbove  named.  For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  tbe  iron 
»bould  be  entirely  in  the  state  of  peroxide;  the  solution 
should  contain  no  excess  of  acid,  and  the  benzoate  should 
be  perfectly  neutral ;  when  these  precautions  are  duly  ob- 
Ber^'ed,  a  pale  red  insoluble  perbenzoate  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated, which  is  stated  to  be  separable  by  hot  water  into  a 
soluble  Bupersalt  and  an  insoluble  subsalt. 

The  benzoates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are  among  the 
more  insoluble  salts  of  this  acid;  when  the  benzoate  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
pulverulent  anhydrous  benzoate  of  silver  is  precipitated ;  it 
{^  however*  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
^posited  as  the  solution  cools  in  brilliant  foliated  crystals. 

BENZOIC  ACID  is  obtained  from  sevenU  sources,  such 
gf  ttom  benzoin  by  sublimation,  or  by  precipitation,  for 
lime  and  the  fixed  alkalies  extract  it  ft^m  benzoin,  and 
frook  these  it  can  be  senarated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  balsams,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
constituent ;  from  certain  fragrant  substances,  such  as  va- 
nilla, canella  bark,  amber^is ;  from  some  grasses,  and  the 
agaricus  volvaceus.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  benzoate  in 
the  urine  of  infants,  in  that  of  many  herbivorous  animals,  of 
the  beaver  (castor  jiber),  and  even  of  the  dog. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained :  for  medical 
purposes  the  acid  procured  from  benzoin  by  sublimation, 
and  termed  '  flowers  of  benzoin,*  should  alone  be  used. 

Sublimed  benzoic  acid  occurs  in  white,  needle-like  prisms, 
which,  when  in  mass,  have  a  flocoulent  appearance,  with  a 
•oft,  iilky  loatre.    The  odour  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  little 
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empyreumatic  oil ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  afUr- 
wards  very  pungent ;  the  specific  gravity  is  0*657.  Its  ««.  \ 
quality  is  manifested  by  reddening  turmeric  paper ;  it  i- 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  whether  warm  or  cold ;  it  is  com 
pletely  soluble  in  alcohol :  it  therefore  enters  into  tbe  c.'t:. 
position  of  the  Tinctura  camphoree  eomposita  of  tbe  Lonf2  ' 
PharmacoiMBia,  and  the  Tinctura  opii  amm<miata  of  v 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopwia,  two  preparations  long  kn^  %. 
under  the  name  of  paregoric  elixir.  The  use  of  these  i*^ 
quires  care  and  judgment.     [See  Balsaiii.] 

Benzoic  acid  has  been  recommended  to  be  inhaled  u:*: 
the  vapour  of  water  in  consumption  and  spasmodic  a»thri  « 
In  the  former  of  these  diseases  it  is  of  no  efficacy,  and  : 
the  latter  of  very  little.  Benzoic  acid,  combined  with  * 
tract  of  oonicum,  forms  a  useful  expectorant  in  the  huQi 
asthma  of  old  or  feeble  persons. 

BENZOIN  or  BENJAMIN,  a  resmoos  substance  cvr . 
monly  but  improperly  termed  a  gum.  It  is  extracted  tt.  -: 
the  Styrax  benzoin,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  by  mak::  .- 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  nardens  very  quickly,  and  .* 
imported  in  the  state  of  brittle  masses,  which  when  fracturf*. 
present  a  mixture  of  white,  brown  and  red  grains,  kr- 
quently  as  large  as  an  almond.  The  fiticture  of  ben  z  :u 
is  conchoidal,  and  the  lustre  is  greasy ;  its  specific  frr^'  ,:\ 
is  from  1  063  to  1*092.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  resemh.  : 
that  of  vanilla.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  >  v.  .* 
benzoic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  about  eighteen  per  cer.i 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Unverdorben,  benzoin  o  :.* 
tains,  besides  benzoic  acid  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  n.  > 
different  resins.    If  benzoin  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  r.  • 
boiled  in  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  pota.vh.  *..c 
benzoic  acid,  and  a    resin  are  dissolved,  which  mixy  >- 
precipitated  together  by  muriatic  acid ;  when  the  precip.* .:. 
IS  boiled  in  water,  the  acid  and  a  little  extractive  matter  u: 
dissolved,  and  the  resin  is  left,  amounting  to  about  0  u  j  • : 
that  of  the  benzoin ;  this  resin  is  of  a  deep  brown  colviur    ' 
is  soluble  in  concentrated  alcohol,  but  slightly  so  in  a**  >: 
and  volatile  oils,  and  insoluble  in  the  oil  of  petn>U^n 
This  resin  is  weakly  electro-negative ;  it  does  not  decxm;*  ^ 
acetate  of  copper,  but  precipitates  acetate  of  lead ;  carb- 1..  • 
of  potash  dissolves  it  but  slowly.  The  compound  of  thi»  n » 
with  potash  ia  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  but  neither  r. 
aether  nor  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  aqueous  solution  is  pn  v  - 
pitated  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  greater  part  of  beuz  . 
is  insoluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  \«;a\r^ 
a  bright  brown  residue ;  from  this  aethtor  extiacta  one  n^.:< 
and  leaves  another.  When  the  aether  is  evaporated,  the  rt-- :. 
dissolved  in  it  remains.    It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  ai «.  : 
oil  of  caraway,  but  not  in  oil  of  petroleum.    It  does  n^i  .; 
compose  acetate  of  copper:  it  dissolves  readily  in  pit- « . 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by  excess  of  it.     .Am- 
monia does  not  dissolve  it;  its  compounds  with  earths  « /. 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  aether. 

The  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbonata  of  pota:»b,  a  •: 
remains  unacted  upon  by  aether,  is  brownish.  It  id  >  > ..  .« 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  the  volatile  oils  nor  ammonia.  P  ;  o 
dissolves  it  readily,  but  a  great  excess  of  the  alkali  pr-^  - 
tates  the  compound  which  is  formed.  This  and  the  u  .-  r 
resin,  when  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  solution  in  p^t^r 
and  exposed  to  tbe  air  while  moist,  are  converted  int^  *  i 
first  resin,  or  that  which  is  dissolved  by  carbonate  of  ^  : . «. 
and  alcohoL  If  the  two  last  resins  be  subjected  to  dr%  •.  •r 
tillation,  they  yield  at  first  a  volatile  oil,  which  i>  .  - 
slightly  empyreumatic  and  which,  like  the  oil  of  1  .  i* 
almonds,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  bt-:.'  r 
acid. 

Benzoin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  benzoic  i    1 
it  is  also  used  by  perAimers. 

BENZOIN  is  improperly  called  a  ^m,  since  it  is  *:    « 
insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  mtermediate  hex-^ 
resins  and  balsams.    It  is  a  natural  production  of  »<•  i 
plants, but  is  yielded  only  by  one  in  sufiicient  qixanut^  ;    \4 
worth  collecting.     The  Styrax  benzoin  of  Ihj anutr    J 
Lithocarpus  benzoin,  as  it  is  called  by  Blume,  was  s^  ;v 
tained  by  the  former  of  these  naturalists  to  b< 
this  substance,  and  was  described  and  flgunsd 
Philos.  Trans,  of  1787,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  307,  t.  .,,     .  . 
to  his  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  obUined  from  llie  /, . 
6efisrotn,  though  Linnaeus  had  pointed  out  the  incorrt^. : 
of  thisopinioUf  and  from  the  Terminaliasmgust\foi$a  { J  i 
which  possess  the  odour,  but  yield  little  of  the  subst.. 
The  odour  is  also  imparted  by  some  grasses,  such  l> 
Anihaxanthwn  odorcUwn  (sweet-scented  Texnal 
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Berar  stands  on  a  high  level,  the  approach  to  which  is 
hy  a  chain  of  ghauts  or  mountain  passes,  which  give  to  the 
inclosed  province  the  character  of  a  valley.  The  geogra- 
phical details  of  this  country  are  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
known.  One  part  of  the  ghauts  here  mentioned  was  ex- 
amined hy  European  officers  in  1816,  that  service  having 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  passes  which  they 
contained  serving  fbr  the  predatory  incursions  of  bodies 
of  Pindarries.  It  is  said  that  the  general  character  of 
the  entiro  surrounding  range  is  similar  to  the  part  thus 
surveyed,  which  comprehended  an  extent  of  nearly  sixty 
miles.  The  part  examined  is  represented  as  being  *a 
succession  of  high  grounds,  with  hero  and  there  a  small 
peak  visible  above  the  rest ;  the  deep  breaks  and  ravines, 
which  lead  in  some  places  to  a  gentle,  and  in  others  to  a 
more  abrupt  descent  into  the  valley  of  Berar,  being  only 
perceived  when  nearly  approached.  Some  of  these  ghauts 
are  impassable  for  carriages,  laden  camels,  or  bullocks; 
some  for  horses,  and  some  are  mere  hill- paths.  The  surface 
of  the  hills  in  this  section  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  low  jungle,  and  but  little  cultivation  is  seen  ; 
neither  is  thero  any  timber  large  enough  for  building.'  In 
1816  a  great  proportion  of  the  villages  near  the  hills  that 
were  surveyed  were  found  to  be  deserted,  the  tract  of 
country  being  desolate  and  apparently  unappropriated.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  before  the  ces- 
sions made  under  the  treaty  of  Deogaum,  the  whole  of 
Berar  was  so  thinly  inhabited,  as  to  contain  only  2,500,000 
in  a  territory  of  70,000  square  miles.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  is  even  now  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  called  *wild  Zamindars,'  and  whose  connexion 
with  the  government  consists  only  in  their  paying  small 
quit- rents. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Berar  are  the  Tuptee,  the 
Wurda,  the  Wynegunfra,  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  Tuptee 
rises  in  the  Nyardy  hills,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Baitool, 
in  21**  55'  N.  lat.,  and  78'  4'  E.  long.,  66  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Ellichpore.  It  flows  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
passing  through  the  provinces  of  Candeish  andGujerat.  falls 
into  the  sea  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Surat.  The  Wurda 
rises  in  the  pergunnah  of  Mooltye,  and  flowing  south-south- 
cast,  forms  the  boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  It  joins  the  Wynegunga  at  Scouny,  a  short 
distance  below  Chanda.  The  Wynegunga  has  its  source 
in  the  district  of  Scouny  Chapparah,  1850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  passes  through  the  town  of  Chapparah, 
in  22'  24'  N.  lat.,  and  79''  58'  E.  long.,  and  flowing  south 
through  the  towns  of  Bundara  and  Ambora,  traverses 
the  we^itcrn  division  of  Berar,  and  falls  into  the  GMavery 
near  Chinoor.  The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  the  high  lands 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kakair.  It  flows 
to  the  north  by  Conkair  and  Dhumderee  through  the 
district  of  Choteesghur,  and  enters  Sumbhulpore  a  few 
miles  east  of  Sri  Narrain.  The  Mahanuddy  is  navigable 
between  July  and  January  fVom  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  province  to  Cuttack.  With  this  exception,  Berar  is 
without  any  navigable  stream.  The  Wurda  and  Wyne- 
gunga are 'rendered  unavailable  in  this  respect  by  the 
rapids  and  numerous  rocks  which  they  present.  The  Wyne- 
gunga is  sometimes  used  for  transporting  timber  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  viz. :— Bey- 
tulbarry,  Gawelghur,  Kullum,  Mahore,  Maihkcr,  Nagpore, 
Nernallah,  Waussim,  and  Wynegunga. 

Bey  tulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  of  the 
Ajuntee  Ghaut,  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude.  But  little  is  known  of  this  district. 
The  town  of  Ajuntee  is  the  only  place  of  any  note  which  it 
contains.  This  town,  which  is  fortified,  is  in  20°  34'  N.  lat., 
and  75°  56'  E.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near  to  an 
important  pass  through  the  Berar  mountains :  the  place  is 
thinly  inhabited.  Gawelghur  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
situated  about  the  twenty-first  degree  of  N.  lat.  To  the 
north-east  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  con- 
siderable elevation ;  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  which 
are  less  hilly,  arc  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams, 
which  render  the  soil  productive,  Gawelghur,  the  capital 
of  the  district,  is  a  fortified  town,  in  21''  22'  N.  lat.,  and  77^ 
24'  E.  long.,  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill  in  a  range  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and  Poonah 
rivers.  Kullum,  as  to  which  district  we  know  very  little, 
lies  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of 
N.  lat.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wurda. 


The  district  of  Mahor«  has  not  been  deseriViea  ojr  any  mr>- 
dem  authority.  The  fort  of  that  name,  whioh  is  situated  m 
19°  54'  N.  lat.  and  78^  8"  £.  long.,  is  said  by  Abul  Fasl  m 
be  *  very  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  mountain,  and  near  it 
is  a  Hindu  temple,  called  Jugdeena,  dedicated  to  Doonra. 
Maihker  is  a  small  district  above  the  Ghauta,  between  th** 
twentieth  and  twenty -first  degrees  of  N.  lat.  The  town  of 
Maihker  stands  among  the  hills,  in  20^6'  N.  lat,  and  7^' 
50'  K.  long.  The  district  ol  Nagpore,  with  its  oapilal,  «il] 
be  separately  noticed.  [See  Naopors.]  Nernallah  is  si- 
tuated above  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
Ajuntee  to  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  pef>p)^d 
and  indifferently  cultivated;  it  is  watered  by  the  Pums. 
and  a  great  number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  the 
mountains.  The  town  of  Nernallah  is  mentioned  by  Abul 
Fazl  as  '  a  large  fort,  containing  many  buildings,  and 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.*  Waussim  is  situated 
above  the  Ghauts.  The  principal  town,  Waussin,  is  in 
20"  10'  N.  lat,  and  77"*  22'  £.  long.,  and  eighty-three  mile% 
E.N.E.  from  Julna,  the  capital  of  Julnapore  district,  in 
Aurungabad. 

The  Wynegunga  district,  so  named  from  the  river  by 
whioh  it  is  intersected,  has  never  yet  been  surveyed,  and  itV 
area  is  unknown.  This  district  occupies  a  part  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  province ;  that  portion  wnich  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  river  is  for  the  most  part  hill  v. 
and  is  occupied  by  the  *  wild  Zamindars*  already  mentioneil : 
this  part  of  the  district  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  owmtr 
to  the  extortions  practised  upon  the  ryots.  On  the  e3^l 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  authority  of  the  rajah  is  murv 
directly  exercised,  and  the  cultivators  have  the  fruit  of  tbnr 
labour  better  secured  to  them,  the  whole  country  is  brought 
under  culture.  The  numerous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  was  once  much  m>  rv 
peopled  than  at  present.  While  under  the  direct  mana;:e- 
ment  of  the  English,  the  number  of  inhabited  Tillages  in 
this  district  was  ascertained  to  be  2111,  and  the  toinl 
population  690,770  persons. 

The  more  settled  or  civilized  parts  of  the  prorxncc  cf 
Berar  are  connected  with  the  government  by  the  s}  >rvu\ 
known  in  India  as  the  village  settlement.  Under  thi«  «»}>- 
tem,  each  village  f comprehending  under  that  descnp:ii>n 
the  farms  within  a  given  district)  contains  a  head  man  caJled 
the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryots  or  small  fariucr^i. 
In  Berar,  the  office  of  potail  is  usually  considered  to  l>c 
hereditary,  but  the  government  claims  thu  power  of  di^ 
missal.  The  sums  demanded  by  tlie  government  of  the 
rajah  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  neeeesitie^  uf 
the  state,  and  are  exacted  from  the  potails,  by  whom  tl.i  v 
are  collected  from  the  ryots  in  proportions  detennincd  b\  3 
sort  of  rent-roll,  in  which  the  supposed  value  of  every  fitri«l 
in  the  district  is  set  forth.  The  i^gregate  payments  matio 
by  the  cultivators  are  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  demanded 
by  the  government,  the  difference  constituting  the  profita  of 
the  potail.  While  the  province  was  under  the  managcmcitt 
of  the  British,  the  assessments  were  made  with  greater  re 
gularity,  and  varied  only  when  bad  seasons  rendered  an 
abatement  necessary. 

In  petty  cases,  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  nature,  tho 
potail  acts  as  judge,  assisted  sometimes  in  the  latter  de^rip- 
tion  of  cases  hy  a  body  of  arbitrators,  an  institution  kno^  ii 
through  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  as  the  Puncfuu^et. 
These  arbitrators,  as  the  name  implies,  are  usually  fi>e  lo 
number,  of  whom  two  are  selected  by  each  party  in  the 
cause,  and  the  fifth  is  nominated  by  the  local  authority. 
The  more  serious  criminal  offences  are  tried  before  the 
rajah  in  person,  or  in  places  distant  from  the  seat  of  Lis 
government  by  a  soubahdar,  who  is  usually  a  military  officer. 
Civil  suits,  in  which  the  sums  in  dispute  are  considerable, 
are  tried  before  the  same  authorities,  the  reason  for  which 
is  stated  to  be,  not  so  much  the  wish  to  distribute  even- 
handed  justice,  as  '  the  desire  of  fleecing  both  parties.'  1  n 
these  cases  a  sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  amount 
in  dispute  goes  to  the  rajah  as  a  fine  on  the  loser,  and 
another  fourth  part  is  taken  from  the  gainer  as  payment 
for  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  cause. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wheat*  ric<*, 
Indian  corn,  peas,  vetches,  flax  for  the  oil  contained  in  its 
seeds,  sugar,  betel-leaf,  and  tobacco.  The  wild  indigo  plant 
is  generally  met  with,  but  is  not  cultivated. 

Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parenta  to  aeU  \\vtu 


BBtrinf^Dt,  on  which  arcounU  thejr  hAve  bMn  received  into 
the  MuUria  Medica  of  all  counttiei.  Tbe  nioit  reniukEible 
gpnus  ia  Bbrbxkis. 
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1.  Jtn  piMBiM  towi.    3.  Tl«  lalyi  wilhonl  the  peuU    3.  A  peUI,'illi 

«.U.m.Iliiirronlof  il.     4.  AiliilMntyil«lf.«ilh  Ihc  V.Itm  of  it.  Mth« 

RE'RBRKIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonginR  to  the  natural 
order  Uerberidea,  among  which  it  is  immediately  known 
by  it^  shrubby  habit,  berried  fruit,  and  the  presence  of 
glands  upon  its  petals.  It  is  also  remnrliBble  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  its  stamens,  which,  when  tbe  Blament  is  touched  on 
the  inside  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hard  instru- 
ment, bend  forward  towards  tbe  pistil,  toucli  the  stigma  with 
the  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time,  and  then  par- 
tially recover  their  erect  position ;  this  is  best  seen  in  warm, 
dry  weather.  Afler  heavy  rain  the  phenomenon  can  scarcely 
be  observed,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  springs  of  the 
filaments  having  been  already  set  in  motion  by  the  dashing 
of  tbe  min  upon  them,  or  to  the  tlowcrs  having  been  forcibly 
iilruck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action. 
like  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  It  is  ascribed 
to  what  ia  called  local  irritability,  but  this  is  not  throwing 
ranch  light  upon  tbe  subject.  All  that  wo  certainly  know 
concerning  it  is  this,  that  the  irritability  of  the  filament  is 
affected  differently  by  different  noiions  substances.  It  has 
been  found  by  Messrs.  Macnire  and  Marcet,  that  if  you 
poJMin  a  berberry  with  any  corrosive  agent,  such  as  arsenic 
or  corrosive  sublimate.thefilamentsbecome  rigid  and  brittle, 
nnd  lose  their  irritability  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
poisoning  be  effected  by  any  narcotic,  such  as  Prusstc  acid, 
opium,  or  belladonna,  the  irritability  is  destroyed  by  the 
filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and  Maccid.  that  they  can  be 
easily  bent  in  any  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from  this 
curious  fact  any  other  inference,  than  that  in  plants  as  well 
at  in  animals  there  is  something  analogous  to  a  nervous 
principle,  which  is  more  highly  developed  in  some  plants,  or 
in  some  organs,  than  in  others. 

The  species  of  which  this  genus  conusts  are  interesting 
both  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty,  on  which  account  we 
shall  describe  the  more  remarkable  kinds  in  some  detail, 
especially  as  we  find  ranch  to  add  and  to  correct  in  all  tbe 
summaries  of  the  genus  that  bai-e  yet  been  published.  The 
value  of  Ibe  bark  and  toot  of  the  common  barberry  for  dyeing 
K-athor  and  linen  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Kuylo  liaa  shown  that  this  property  is  extended  to  the  spe- 
I'iei  of  India,  especially  to  his  Berberii  uriitala;  and  it  has 
been  »si-i>riained  by  Vauquelin.  that  a  plant  found  on  the  Nil- 
gherrioa  (tb«  B.tinetaria)  is  inferior  to f»«  wooda  fui  dy«uig 


yellow.  The  acid  quality  of  the  fruit  hu  tMdMvd  atl  tho 
species  more  or  less  esteemed:  that  ot B. m*tata  ^ni  H. 
JVimii^jtnf  is  dri^  by  the  monntaineen  of  India  as  rai~-.i>v 
andMnt  to  the  plains  fw  sale.  The  biUetneH  and  ■»lnu- 
gency  of  the  bark  has  caused  them  to  be  reoeiTed  into  tlif 
list  of  useful  medicinal  planU ;  aad  it  will  be  interotinR  Ij 
our  classical  readers  to  know  that  it  has  lately  be«n  Mccr- 
tained  by  Mr.  Royle,  that  the  Xi-ooy  Ivlaiv  (Lydum  In- 
dicum)  of  DiOfieorides,  concerning  which  w  much  doulir 
hat  always  eiisted,  was  an  Indian  species  of  baibeny.  n..» 
called  Berberi*  Lydum.  (For  the  conclusive  evidmce  upoii 
which  this  resU,  see  Royle's  lUuMtratiim*  nf  the  Bolantf  •■( 
the  Himalayan  lHountaitu,  &c.  p.  G3.)  The  supposed  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  barberry  upon  ci»n  have  already  bcci. 
shown  to  be  a  popular  error,  under  the  article  Mctoiva. 

To  persons  having  gardens  this  genus  has  partirul:.- 
attraction  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the  spe 
cies,  which  are,  however,  but  ill  underatned,  even  bj  bota- 
nists themselves.  We  venture  to  offer  the  followine  a*  a 
correct  account  of  those  which  are  cultivated.  They  are 
obviously  divided  into  two  great  groups,  of  which  the  fir>i 
has  undivided  leaves,  like  the  common  barberry :  and  the 
others  are  pinnated,  after  the  manner  of  the  leaf  of  an  .i*h- 
trec.  Botanists  rail  these  Mahoniat.  Ath-barberni  mat 
be  taken  as  their  English  designation. 

$  1.  Leaves  nntpb.— Thus  BARBKXEtss. 
'  Leavf)  thin,  deciduout;  Jlouert  ttJilary. 

1.  Bf.rberii  Sibiriea  (Siberian  barberry). — I.«aves  tS- 
vate,  obtuse,  deeply  and  irregularly  toothed ;  flowers  f-!,- 
tary,  sborlor  than  the  leaves;  spines  deeply  divided  iii;.> 
from  three  to  seven  shining  partitions.  A  small  shmb  f^>i:f  I 
nn  exposed  rocks  on  the  hills  and  lower  mountains  of  Alii.' 
Siboria,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  to  be  proputr'l  it. 
the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  to  which  it  was  nn- 
ginally  introduced  by  Pallas,  who  has  flgurwd  il  in  his  W—  i 
Riissica.  tab.  67.  The  berries  are,  according  to  Pallas,  nli- 
vatc,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  does  not  thrive  in  Engtanl, 
but  ia  always  a  scrubby  bush  of  inelegant  appearance. 

*  *  Leaves  thin,  mostly  deciduout;  JloirtTt  itt  racemft. 

2.  Berherii  Cretica  (Candian  barberry). — Spinea  in  Ihnv 
or  more  divisions  ;  leaves  small,  obovate,  acute,  nearly  fni: 
from  toothings ;  flowers  in  very  short,  compact  nc4>ini"i. 
Not  uncommon  on  tlio  mauntaius  of  Candia  and  Grccie. 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  our  gardeni.  It  is  a  dnan'. 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a  itarved  snedman  of  the  ci';ii- 
mon  barberry.  Its  berries  are  said  to  be  black,  ovate,  t*d- 
seeded.  and  austere  rather  than  acid. 

3.  Berberii  vuigarii  (the  common  barberry). — Spines  -.n 
three  deep  divisions ;  leaves  obovate.  with  flno  apiny  tooth- 
ings; flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  which  are  longer  tt-ii 
the  leaves.  Tbis  common  species  appears  to  inhabit  equi!:! 
the  north  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America  in  woods  unit 
thickets,  especially  in  limestone  eountriei.  De  Can'iu  e 
remarks  that  it  extends  in  Europe  from  Candia  to  Cbr;^Li. 
ania.  and  that  while  In  northern  latitudea  It  Is  a  ralley  piir.-. 
it  becomes  in  the  south  exclusively  a  mountaineer,  clitnb'n.- 
so  high  on  Mount  Mlm  as  to  be  the  moat  alpine  of  the 
shrubs  of  the  sterile  belt  of  tliat  mountain  at  the  height  tl 
7500  feet.  Like  all  such  plants,  it  has  in  the  oourse  of  >t:vi 
formed  numerous  varieties;  these  are,  however,  chiefly  i-on 
lined  to  the  fruit,  there  being  a  great  similarity  in  the  hli^er 
of  alt  except  one.  Those  known  in  the  gardens  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—!. The  comtnon  rfd/ruited;  2.  The  tunrl-t: 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  nothing  except  tlie  want  •■[ 
seeds;  3.  The  tehite,  or  yellow /railed;  4.  Tlie  m./.-. 
purple,  or  blaekfruited;  and,  5.  The  iteeet-fmited.  Ti: - 
latter,  although  called  sweet.  Is  scarcely  less  acid  than  U.e 
common  barberry,  with  which  its  fruit  agrees  in  colour  :  hw: 
its  leaves  are  a  much  brighter  green,  and  shining  intlear!  ,' 
dull:  it  is  found  wild  in  Austria.  Besides  these  tber«  is  ir 
the  catalogues  a  Canadian  barberry,  which  appears  to  1' 
nothing  raure  than  a  common  barberry  brought  from  N  •>r-. : 
America ;  anil  Berberit  Dauriea  and  Altaiea,  neither  <^i' 
which  merit  to  be  distinguished  from  B.  vuigartf, 

Tbis  species  is  usually  a  hush  from  four  to  six  bet  hii^h 
hut  in  Italy  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  plum  tree,  livintr  a 
couple  of  centuries  or  more.  The  wood  is  hard,  but  britt'..', 
and  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  dyers  for  staining  velt-.w. 
The  acid  qualities  of  this  fruit  render  it  unBl  to  eat  ran,  b:.; 
It  makes  one  of  I  he  most  delicious  of  preserves. 

4.  Berberit  Canaderuit  (Canadiui  Mrbeity).- 
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no  BMani  tbiniaii^.  and  of  a  polar  groan  tkan  oovenl  of  tho 
others.  It  is  rather  too  delicate  to  bear  tho  wintera  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  without  some  protection ;  but  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  perfeotlj  hardy  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  readily  known  by  the 
generally  rounded  appearance  of  its  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June.  Figured  In  the  Botanical  Register^ 
vol.  ix.  plate  70!2.  under  the  name  of  B.  pinnaiA 

Mahomia  dtwtnifoUa  of  the  gardens  seems  to  bo  the  same 
as  this ;  and  the  storv  of  its  having  been  btought  from 
Monte  Video  is  probably  not  true. 

17.  BerberU  aquifoUum  (holly-leared  ash  barberry). — 
Leaflets  ovate^lanceolate,  flat,  deeply  and  regularly  toothed, 
remarkably  shining ;  flowers  in  long  narrow  racemes ;  stem 
tall  and  woooy.  A  native  of  North*west  America  from 
New  Albion  to  Nootka  Sound,  growing  in  woods,  where  it 
forms  a  thick  and  rich  underwood.  It  nas  been  introduced 
to  this  oountry  of  late  years,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
hardy  evergreen  we  yet  possess.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  rich 
deep  shining  green,  becoming  purple  in  the  winter;  it  bears 
filitt  in  some  abundance,  which  consists  of  clusters  of 
roundish  black  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a 
rich  violet  bloom.  They  have  no  merit  as  fruit,  but  would 
probably  be  greedily  sought  by  game,  for  the  protection  of 
which  in  coverts  this  species  seems  well  adapted,  if  it  could 
only  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  difficulty  of 
prooagating  it  has  hitherto  made  it  a  scarce  plant ;  but 
seeds  might  be  easily  obtained  from  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Com- 
pany*s  settlements  in  North-west  America.  It  most  resem- 
Dies  B,  faticulariSt  (torn  which  its  large  shining  leaves  at 
once  distinguish  it ;  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  which  that 
species  is  not.  Flowers  in  May  and  June ;  it  has  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xvii.  plate  1425. 

18.  Berberia  repens  (creeping  ash-barberry).— Leaflets 
few,  somewhat  glaucous,  especially  on  the  under  side,  ob- 
long, when  old  rounded  at  the  point,  with  shallow  toothings ; 
flowers  in  crowded,  compound,  erect  racemes;  stem  very 
dwarf;  runs  at  the  root.  Found  wild  on  the  east  side  of 
the  rocky  mountains  of  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  our  gardens.  Its  stems  do  not  grow  above  six  or  nine 
inches  high,  and  are  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  rich  yellow 
flowers,  which  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  species. 
Its  fruit  is  unknown.  A  good  figure  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xiv.  plate  1 176.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  B,  aqui/olium  than  this  is,  al- 
though the  two  have  occasionally  been  most  unaccountably 
confounded. 

19*  Berberii  glumacea  (long-leaved  ash-barberry). — ^Leaf- 
lets numerous,  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  of  a  dull 
glaucous  green;  flowers  in  long,  narrow,  erect  racemes; 
stem  very  dwarf;  scales  of  the  leaf  and  flower-buds  stiff 
and  glumaceous.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  grow- 
ing in  shady  grassy  places  in  woods.  The  stem  of  this 
species  does  not  grow  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
and  is,  in  fact,  shorter  than  its  leaves,  which  consist  of 
about  six  pairs  with  an  odd  one,  and  are  jointed  at  every 
pair  of  leaflets  in  the  manner  of  a  bamboo  stem.  The  fruit 
IS  roundish  and  insipid,  of  a  fine  glaucous  purple.  This  is 
less  rare  than  B.  aqui/olium,  and  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
more  than  of  utility.  It  loves  to  grow  in  a  shaded  Ame- 
rican border,  where  it  is  protected  from  the  fiercer  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xvii. 
plate  1426.  Berberis^  or  Mahonia  nervosa,  is  another  name 
for  this. 

In  addition  to  these  four  beautiful  species  there  are  the 
following,  which  still  romain  to  be  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try i^Berberis  Leschenaultii  (the  B.  acanthifolia  of  some), 
a  fine  pinnated  plant  with  round  black  fruit,  found  on  the 
Niljrherry  mountains  of  India  at  the  elevation  of  8000  feet. 
Berberii  Napalensis,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north 
of  India,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  it  grows  twelve 
feet  high  in  shadv  places,  at  5000  and  6000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion :  this  is  a  noble  species,  and  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
India  at  any  cost,  as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  succeed  in 
this  climate.  Berberis  tragacanthoides,  with  not  mora 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kur,  near  Tiflis ;  and  Berberis  caraganafolia,  a 
Chinese  plant  very  like  the  last :  both  the  latter  have  the 
points  of  the  leaves  hardened  into  spines. 

BERBERS.  BRBBBE'R  (Berbers  is  nothing  else  than 
Baribra ;  Barftbera  being  the  Arabic  form  of  the  plural 
tinm  Barber),  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  ori- 
liad  iabaMtttita  of  North  Aftioa,  whioh  coimponda 


to  the  libraaa  of  Heiodfltua,  who  w«i«  tfao  aborifnoaa 
of  the  north,  and  by  him  distinguished  from  tfao  Ethi- 
opians to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  PlKBni- 
eians  who  had  settled  on  the  northern  ooask  The  people, 
however,  to  whom  the  name  of  Berbers  is  now  gener&iiy 
applied,  namely  tho  inhabitants  of  Ihe  whole  At&a  Fance 
mm  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  to  the  shorea  of  the  frt^li 
of  Cabes  or  little  Syrtis,  call  themselvet  in  their  own  Ian- 
guages  Amasirgh»  or  Tamzirght,  and  an  not  aoqnainu^i 
with  the  name  of  Berber,  which  appears  to  havo  betn 
first  used  by  Uie  Arab  writers  in  tne  second  century  </i 
the  Hegira  (eighth  century  of  our  ssra),  after  the  Mohun* 
medan  conquest  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain.  Previi.us 
to  Uiis  the  Arabs  used  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  Mauri- 
tania A'djem,  or  mosta'djem,  *  strangers,'  '  who  did  not 
speak  Arabick.*  (Oraberg  di  Hemso,  Specehio  gtogra/lco  ^ 
statistieo  dell  Impero  di  Morocco,  Genoa,  1834.)  In 
the  council  of  Toledo,  694  ▲.  d.,  a  great  number  of  Jews 
wero  ordered  to  leave  Spain  under  the  charge  of  holdmt; 
treasonable  correspondence  with  their  brethren  of  AfruM 
known  by  the  name  of  Pilistins,  who  were  settled  in  fryvat 
numben  among  the  Amaxirghs  and  the  Moon.  Gra- 
berg  thinks  that  the  more  civilised  Jews  of  Spain  moT 
have  used  the  word  barbaros  in  speaking  of  their  nei^'^.* 
hours  across  the  Straits,  out  of  which  word  the  AraV 
writers  of  Spain  in  the  following  century  may  have  formi-l 
the  word  berber  or  Juhud  el  berber,  *  barbarian  Jew. 
The  Arabian  historians  and  geographers,  however,  h»xc 
given  various  and  more  fanciful  explanations  of  the  wori 
berber.  Some  derive  it  from  Bar,  desert,  othen  from  :no 
word  'berbema,*  which  signifies  a  murmuring,  induunri 
noise,  for  such  the  language  of  the  North  African  natiw* 
sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  (Leo  Afncanua,  Afnc<f 
deseriptio,  and  Shehabeddin,  in  his  Ketab  Adjum-.n, 
written  about  1450 ;  the  latter  is  quoted  by  Ritter,  A/rtk.^ 
s.  94.)  One  of  the  antient  and  principal  tribes  of  tr.c 
Amaxirghs  was  called  Berani,  or  sons  of  Ber,  a  descend. .r:t 
of  Madsigh,  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  race.  (Ibn  Kii.il- 
dun.  History  of  the  Berbers,  written  about  1370.)  Otlicre 
say  that  Ber  was  the  son  of  Kis  and  grandson  of  A'ilam, 
one  of  the  shenherd  kings  of  Egypt  In  the  antient  Roman 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  find  a  tribe  called  Verxc^  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Tingitana,  near  the  western  bank 
of  the  Molochat  nver,  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Sehit 
river  were  the  VerbicoB  and  the  Nectiberes.  According  \» 
Graberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber  might  be  tracei!  t*: 
those,  as  the  b  and  the  v  are  interohangeable  letters.  Whc- 
ther,  therefore,  the  word  Berber  is  of  indigenous,  or  Aral*  r 
or  Greek  and  Roman  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It 
has  been,  however,  generally  employed  by  the  Arabian 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  North  African  aboritrm^. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  writera  who  speak  of  the  B«t 
hers,  we  find  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  al  Khelebi,  who  li\ci 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Kaid  Aiad  Ben  Mu^... 
who  died  about  956,  and  Abul  Kasem  Mohammed  Tun 
Hhaukal,  who  wrote  about  970. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Berbers,  we  find  it  Uki^- 
wise  involved  in  obscurity.  Tradition  among  themselves  9> 
well  as  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  writers  who  have  writt<^'i 
concerning  them,  seem  to  point  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ms\^  *- 
country  they  came  from.  Ahmed  el  Fasi,  in  his  AV/tiA  r.' 
Giammar,  says  that  the  Berbers  are  a  colony  of  Phili^tin*-^ 
who  took  refuge  in  Africa  after  David  had  killed  Gialout  «.r 
Goliatli  (Herbelot,  art.  Gialout),  Others  sav  that  they  are  u.f 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  driven  fn>n: 
Palestine  by  Joshua.  There  is  now  a  tribe  of  Berbers  nr.ir 
Mequinez  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  be  the  descendants  t>! 
the  Amorites.  Procopius  (Vandalioorum,  II.)  says  th.vt 
the  Gergashites,  Jebusites,  and  other  nations  being' dri^i*:) 
out  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  built  cities  in  Libya,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  h^ 
also  asserts  that  in  his  time  there  were  at  Tangier  t^^  « 
marble  columns  with  inscriptions  in  the  Phcenician  la!> 

fuage,  to  the  following  import:—*  We  fly  from  the  rohU  t 
oshua,  the  son  of  Nun.*  But  Ptacopius  also  says  that  ther.* 
were  other  nations  settled  in  Libya  before  the  arrival  o*^ 
these  strangers.  Though  the  statement  of  Proeopius  m  iv 
be  worth  little,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  the  tra*  ■• 
tion  of  the  old  relationf^hip  between  the  Canaanites  nn  i 
the  natives  of  North  Africa  existed  in  his  time.  Grabe:** 
without  controverting  the  tradition  of  the  Canaanite  ar-.* 
Philistine  emimtions,  thinks  that  the  Amatirgh  rar< 
existed  in  North  Africa  previous  to  tho  ago  of  Joshua,  and 
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Ut,  but  were  driven  away  by  the  Arab  race.  The  northem- 
most  Berbers,  east  of  Tetuan,  also  called  Erriffeen  from 
Mount  Erreef,  have  a  bad  character  along  the  coast.  The 
Berbers  in  the  mountains  live  under  tents,  or  in  huts  co- 
vered with  mats,  or  in  caves,  but  in  the  plains  they  have 
houses  and  villages,  built  generally  of  wood  and  clay, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loop- 
holes to  fire  through.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  cattle ;  they  have  great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules 
and  donkeys,  but  few  horses,  and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  thev 
travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot.  Some  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  they  all  rear  bees.  A  great  number  of  Jews  live,  and 
have  lived  from  time  immemorial,  among  them,  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality,  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among 
the  Shellooh,  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Africa, 
where  the  Jews  are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and 
avoided  or  oppressed.  These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  by 
the  other  Jews  of  the  town*),  who  look  upon  them  as  here- 
tics. Tlie  name  of  Pilisl'»ns  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them  as 
Philistines,  descendants  of  Casluhim,  son  of  Mitzraim,  and 
as  having  immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Go- 
liath, long  after  themselves.  The  sympathy  between  the 
Berbers  of  North  Marocco  and  these  Philistine  Jews  is 
atti'ibuted  to  a  tradition  among  tlie  Berbers,  that  their  an- 
cestors at  one  time  before  the  Arabian  invasion  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Arabian 
writers,  especially  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Mohammed 
Saldhh,  author  of  the  Ketab  al  Cartas,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1326,  and  who  says,  that  of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el 
Acsa  some  followed  the  Christian  religion,  others  the 
Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster.  He 
says  also  that  the  descendants  of  Sanhagia  and  Kothama, 
who  emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  Goliath, 
and  settled  in  the  Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  ana  that  they  accompanied 
Tarek  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.  (Graberg's  Marocco.) 
At  present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at 
least,  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against 
the  Christians  than  the  Moors  themselves.  They  have  light 
complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as  fair  as  Uie  northern 
Europeans ;  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin,  differing  in 
this  from  the  other  races  who  inhabit  Marocco ;  they  are 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  robust,  active,  lively,  restless, 
and  bold,  and  implacable  in  their  revenge.  They  have  a 
sinister,  malignant  glance  of  the  eye,  like  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  the  instinct  of  cruelty  seems  to  be  strong  in 
both.  Rozet  and  other  modem  travellers  observe  that  the 
Kabyles,  women  as  well  as  men,  seem  to  delight  in  tor- 
menting their  prisoners.  The  Berbers  of  Marocco  are  often 
at  war  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  and  also  among  them- 
selves, tribe  against  tribe,  and  family  against  family.  Their 
hatred  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and  blood  can  only  be 
redeemed  by  blood.  The  government  of  Marocco  encou- 
rages these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might 
bc&irae  extremely  formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh 
together  form  at  least  one- half  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  empire.  Graberg  reckons  the  Berbers  at  above  two 
millions,  and  the  Shellooh  at  one  million  and  a  half.  Most 
of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  almost  toted  inde- 
pendence, under  the  administration  of  their  omzargh, 
ainrgar,  and  amucran,  eldcis  and  lords  who  are  hereditary. 
One  of  these,  named  Amrgar  M'haushe,  excited  a  general 
insurrection  in  1819,  and  maintained  for  several  years  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.  Tlie  Berbers  dress  in  a 
woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  with  occasionally  a 
blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it.  They  shave  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  leaving  the  hair  behind  hanging  down  to  their 
shoulders ;  they  wear  short  mustachios,  and  a  small  tuft  of 
beard  on  the  chin ;  they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed ;  they  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  huntsmen, 
and  are  very  fond  of  their  muskets,  which  are  oflen  orna- 
mented with  ivory  and  silver  at  a  considerable  expense. 

The  Shellooh  are  smaller  made  and  less  robust  than  the 
northern  Berbers,  and  they  have  darker  complexions :  they 
are  more  industrious,  peaceful,  civilized,  and  numane;  they 
work  at  trades  and  manufactures ;  they  are  more  husband- 
men than  shepherds;  they  live  in  houses  called  tigrain, 
made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  roofs  of  bricks  or 
■lates ;  they  have  villages  called  teddert,  and  towns  called 
murt,  surrounded  bv  walls  and  towers.  They  have  no  Jews 
•mong  them»  and  although  some  of  their  tribes  live  dose  to  | 


those  of  the  Berbers,  they  keep  separate  from,  and  never  hs- 
termarry  with  them.  It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berbert 
do  not  understand  each  others  dialect  without  an  inter- 
preter. The  Shellooh  consider  themselves  at  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selves Amazirgh-Beranis,  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Beranis 
or  sons  of  Ber,  descended  of  Madzig,  or  Mazirgh,  sorn  «.f 
Canaan.  (See  Graberg,  Appendix,  note  6,  On  the  Gmf- 
^KV  9f  '^  People  of  Ttngitana.)  Every  thing  s>eeu> 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparvi.t 
difference  between  the  Shelloohs  and  Beroeia,  they  Wi-n- 
either  originally  of  one  race,  or  have  at  former  epochs  *•> 
mixed  together  as  to  create  a  great  affinity  between  tl)<>in. 
which  affinity,  in  course  of  ages,  has  become  again  in  grt  x\ 
measure  obUterated.  With  regard  to  the  Shellooh  anil 
Berber  languages,  Graberg  firmly  believes  that  thej  are 
dialects  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  tte 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  languages  do  from  each 
other.  The  language  of  the  Shellooh  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Shillah.  A  Spanish  missionary  at  Tangier,  Father  Don 
Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  who  has  often  travelled  throuuh 
the  interior  of  Marocco,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  BerU'rs 
and  their  language,  and  has  also  been  among  the  Shelluoi.$k 
of  the  south,  said,  that  between  the  two  languages  there  i> 
as  much  resemblance  as  between  the  English  and  tl.c 
Dutch,  and  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  two  pe<^y]r 
he  used  to  compare  the  Shelloohs  to  the  French,  and  U\r 
Berbers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  knowledge  of  the  variui.^ 
Amazirgh  dialects  seems  too  imperfect  yet  to  enable  us  t<i 
decide  upon  their  relationship.  Grey  Jackson, vol. i.*  in  t:  «• 
short  oomparative  list  which  he  gives  of  Shellooh  and  Berber 
words,  puts  down  for  camd  al^^rom  in  Shellooh,  and  aram  :n 
Berber,  and  then  in  another  tunilar  list  of  the  Shellooh  a;  a 
Siwah  dialects  he  marks  arum  in  Shellooh  for  cameL  Al^jih, 
he  says  that  sheep  is  aouli  in  Berber  and  izimer  in  Shellot>:i. 
and  aflerwards  he  says  that  sheep  is  jelhbb  both  in  Si«  ah 
and  Shellooh.  A  horse  in  Shellooh  is  marked  ayeese  in  ov.c 
place  and  akmar  in  another,  and  so  on  in  several  other  in- 
stances. Chenier,  Histoire  de  MaroCt  gives  a  short  cftm- 
parative  list  of  Shillah  and  Berber ;  the  numerals  and  other 
words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  By  comparui^: 
Shaw*s  vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  Berber  of  AIgiei<(« 
Hornemann^s  ana  Minutoli's  of  the  Siwah  language,  Jez- 
reel  Jones*  vocabulary  of  the  Shillah  language,  Jackson** 
and  Chenier  s  of  the  Shillah  and  Berber  of  Marocco.  aiwl 
Venture's  Dictionnaire  Berber,  one  may  find  ocrasKjnal 
affinities  among  them  all,  especially  between  the  ShUl  «h. 
the  Showiah  of  Algiers,  and  tiiat  of  jSiwah.  In  vol.  ii..  n*-.. 
series,  of  the  Transactioru  of  the  American  Philotopht'^ii 
Society,  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Shaler,  Aniennr. 
Consul  at  Algiers,  to  P.  du  Ponceau,  dated  1823.  containir  ;: 
some  information  which  he  gathered  concerning  the  Kahv  lo 
or  Berber  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  especially  about  the  Be-  > 
Mozab,  together  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  A'.- 
gerine  Berber  in  a  double  version,  one  furnished  by  a  Je«  i^n 
interpreter  and  the  other  by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  r<>t 
named,  long  resident  in  Barbary.  There  seems  to  be  grt.-t 
affinity  between  many  words  and  the  correspond  ins?  one>  \u 
the  Shillah  language,  whilst  others  seem  hke  the  few  gi\i-n 
by  Jackson  of  the  North  Berber  of  Marocco.  Jacks' >n 
asserts  that  neither  Berber  nor  Shillah  have  written  rh^ 
racters,  and  that  those  who  write  in  them  use  the  Arah. - 
characters.  He  never  heanl  that  any  other  characters  Kh  I 
ever  been  in  use  among  them ;  although  Marmol  a^v  :t< 
the  contrarv.  The  London  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S  > 
ciety  published,  in  1833,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gos-pel  f 
St  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or  Algerine  Berber  languaj^-. 
The  MSS.  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  late  Amcrir:»r. 
Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was  made  uxnUr 
his  superintendence  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountaii.^ 
near  Algiers.  Mr.  Hattersley  is  mentioned,  in  the  nottc 
accompanying  this  version,  as  having  superintended  tt 
publication.  The  accuracy  and  success  of  this  version  ha\- 
not  yet  been  ascerUined  (1335).  The  characters  used  are 
Arabic,  though  with  occasional  peculiar  forms  of  tetl^  « 
differing  from  the  Arabic  The  last  chapter  is  given  aUo  ti. 
pure  Ambic  characters. 

The  Shellooh  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  Atla«, 
south  of  Mequinez,  in  the  province  of  Temsna ;  but  they  arc 
more  numerous  south  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  especialU  i  . 
the  provinces  of  Hhahha,  Sus,  and  Guzzula.  They  orctitx 
also  the  western  offset  of  the  Atlas  which  runs  to  the  cua^i 
of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Cniz,  and  which  dWide*  tie 
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conn«eted  with  the  Courantyne  hy  %  creek*  and  by  this 
route  dispatches  are  brought  from  Surinam  by  Indians. 

The  Berbice  alto  preserves  its  winding  course  to  the 
soutliward,  and  vessels  of  two  to  three  hundred  tons  may 
go  up  as  far  as  Fort  Nassau,  which  is  thirty  miles  directly 
inland  and  about  fiftv  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  banks 
are  low  and  covered  with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations ; 
several  small  creeks  branch  off  on  each  side,  but  are  only 
accessible  to  boats.  Bejrond  Nassau  the  Berbice  is  still 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  many  miles.  Its  source  is 
among  the  mountains  which  bound  the  colony  to  the  south- 
ward, at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  inland  from  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  high  water  at  the  entrance  at  ten  minutes 
after  six,  full  and  cliange  of  moon ;  spring  tides  rise  eleven 
feet  and  neap  tides  eight :  the  flood  runs  to  the  westward. 
Grab  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  is  in  6**  24'  N.  lat, 
67°  12' W.  long. 

The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
turn yet  transmitted  (1833),  was  as  follows : — 

Males.  Pnnaln.  Total. 

Whites    ...        431  139  570 

Free  coloured  people        671  980  1,651 

Slaves      .        .        .    10,243         9,077         19,320 


Total         .         .    11,345       10,196         21,541 

About  one-half  of  the  white  persons,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fi-ee  coloured  population,  resided  in  New  Amsterdam. 
The  numbers  of  the  former  were — males  161,  females  95, 
total  256  ;  and  of  the  latter— males  527,  females  779,  total 
1306.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  year,  throughout 
the  district,  was  507,  the  number  of  marriages  75,  and  the 
deaths  622. 

There  is  a  free- school  in  New  Amsterdami  which  was 
established  in  1829,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  since  been  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions :  these  have  so  much  fallen  off  of  late,  that  it  is 
probable  the  whole  expense  must  soon  be  defrayed  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
known  as  Dr.  Bell's.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1833  was 
75,  of  whom  50  were  boys,  and  25  girls.  There  are  eight 
private  schools,  but  the  number  of  their  scholars  is  not 
known. 

The  whole  district  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  care  of  the 
rector  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop 
of  Barbadoes.  Tlie  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernor of  British  Guiana,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  600/. 
sterling.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in  New  Amster- 
dam, is  capable  of  containing  500  persons. 
Berbice  produced  in  1833 — 

Sugar  ....    11,858,006  lbs. 

Rum  ....         339.398  gals. 

Molasses      ....        458,007  gals. 

Coffee 1,871,852  lbs. 

Cotton  .         .         .         .         416,731  lbs. 

in  addition  to  the  provisions  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  district  in 
that  year  was  214,  and  of  homed  cattle  12,743. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  in  1 832  was  of  the  following 
value :— Imports  86.815/.,  consisting  principally  of  grain, 
dried  fish,  and  lumber,  from  our  Nortn  American  colonies, 
and  plantation  stores  from  this  country.  Exports  332,933/., 
which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sugar,  mm,  coffee, 
and  cotton,  and  were  principallv  brought  to  England.  No 
detailed  account  of  a  later  date  has  yet  been  received.  The 
number  of  ships  that  entered  in  1833  wns— 

_  ^  Vessel*.         Tons, 

From  Great  Britain    .        .      28  7,435 

British  Colonies         .     246  14,354 

United  Sutes  of  America    1  138 

other  foreign  states   .      14  1,146 


$f 


»f 


Total        .        .    289  23,073, 1573  men. 

The  ships  that  cleared  outward  in  the  same  year  were~ 

VeaseU.  Tons. 

To  Great  Britain     .        .      29  7,465 

British  Colonies         .    279  16,340 

United  States  of  America   2  280 

other  foreign  states    .        2  305 


t» 


f* 


M 
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312      24,390, 1686  men. 


(Bryan  Edwoids's  Wgit  lndi$i;  Boltngbroke's  Voiiage 
to  ih$  Dmfory,  Am.,  1807  j    Purdya  Colombian  Aa- 


vigator;  Anoirimith*s  Chart;   Qonemmami  SkEHMtieal 

BERCHTESGADEN,  or  BERCHTOLSGADEN.  a 

district  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  in  Bavaria,  lying  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Salzburg  territories  in  the  'province  aUHis 
the  Ens,*  or  Upper  Austria.     It  has  an  area  of  about 
147  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  8400  aoul«. 
Berchtesgaden  is  as  romantic  and  picturesnue  a  region  :i» 
any  among  the  Alps,  being  encircled  by  lofty  mouDtain^. 
such  as  the  Untersberg  in  the  north,  and  the  *  Hohc  Guhl ' 
in  the  south,  which  rises  behind  the  town  of  Berchte»tra. 
den.   It  contains  numerous  delightful  valleys,  the  most  com- 
siderable  of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Achen.  TtK> 
river  traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  <'i 
the  King's  or  St  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a  piece  of  uau-r 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length,  about  one  mile  and  two*thirii« 
in  breadth,  eighteen  in  circuit,  and  walled  in   by   hiL'b 
mountains.    The  district  also  contains  the  Obersee,  a  small 
lake  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  several  smaller 
lakes.    The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  \onf  iy 
dwellings,  standing  like  hermitages  on  hills,  precipices,  and 
narrow  plateaus,  and  its  natural  features  reader  it  an  olijt-*  t 
of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  constant  resort  to  the  natu- 
ralist, the  artist,  and  the  stranger.    The  climate  is  raw  ai»d 
keen :  grain  does  not  thrive;  but  the  inhabitants  ftod  aro|<)' 
resources  in  its  forests,  meadows,  and  gardens,  no  less  th  * 
in  the  salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manufar* 
turing  articles  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  &c.    Berchtesi;adi*Q 
indeed  resembles  a  scattered  manufacturing  town :  and  tbe 
industry  of  the  females  is  such,  that  they  may  frequentl) 
be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupations  at  the  same  time.-^ 
driving  cattle  before  them,  carrying  burthens  on  their  heaii», 
and  knitting  as  they  go  along.     The   government  salt- 
works, whose  shafts  when  lighted  up  have  the  appear aiv  « 
of  a  fairy-palace,  are  situated  on  the  Salxberg,  at  Fruuen- 
reuth,  east  of  the  town  of  Berchtesgaden,  and  yield  annually 
about  7500  tons  of  pure  salt.    This  district  also  produces 
mill -stones,  lime,  gypsum,  and  turf.  The  profits  from  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  1 4.000/. 
sterUng  (150,000  gulden)  per  annum.    The  Protestant  part 
of  the  population  migrated  to  Berlin  and  Brunswick  in  the 
year  1732.     Berchtesgaden,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  t; 
39'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  58'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2018  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  bv  the  Albet^ 
or  Achen,  which  runs  into  the  Salzach.    It  has  a  judinai 
tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  antient  catbednl- 
church  with  pointed  marble  towers,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  a  charitable  asylum  ;  but  its  most  striking  embelli>l:* 
ment  is  the  *  Fiirsten stein,*  a  royal  palace  beautifully  siti.a- 
ted,  in  which  are  a  library,  and  the  principal  dep6t  for  tl.r 
articles  in  wood,  &c.,  which  the  district  manufacture^ 
There  are  a  number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town.     NortL 
of  it  lies  '  Schellenberg,'  a  market-town  on  the  Alben,  cli>^ 
to  the  Austrian  borders,  with  about  1 500  inhabitants.    Nrar 
this  place  is  an  antient  defile,  the  egress  from  which  into 
this  secluded  district  is  marked  by  the  following  inscriptio.': 
carved  in  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock :  '  Pax  intrantibu*  rt 
inhabitantibus.'    South-west  of  Berchtesgaden  is  *  Ramsau. 
on  the  Klausenbach,  a  village  of  800  souls,  with  quarrici 
and  mill-stone  works  in  its  vicinity.   [See  FRAVBNRarrB.] 
BERCHTOLD,  LEOPOLD,  COUNT,  a  native  ot-GiT- 
many,  bom  in  1758,  is  celebrated  for  his  philanthropic  ex- 
ertions, having  spent  thirteen  years  in  travelling  throughout 
Europe,  and  four  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  view  of  miti- 
gating human  suflferings,  to  which  object  the  whole  of  hts 
life  was  devoted.    He  was  the  author  of  plans  for  prevent- 
ing the  dangers  of  hasty  interments,  for  discovering  the 
true  causes  of  sickness  incident  to  seamen,  and  for  cunni; 
them.    In  1797  he  published  at  Vienna  directions  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  plague,  having  travelled  t«M 
years  throughout  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey  for  tbi 
purpose  of  investigating  its  symptoms  and  determining;  it> 
character.     The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  LtsUm 
ordered  these  directions  to  be  translated  into  Arabic  French. 
ese.   The  count  had  previously  made  some  dL<- 
ooveries  as  t^Dl^Pplication  of  oil  in  this  disease ;  and  lu 
the  course  of  hl^WEaarks  on  the  nature  of  the  plague.  h« 
states,  that  out  of  uM^rds  of  a  million  of  inhabitents  cancel 
off  in  Upper  and  Low%i||^pt  in  the  course  of  forty  yearv^  it 
had  not  been  known  thatdVN'  an  oilman  or  dealer 'in  oil  haJ 
fallen  ito  victim.  Count  Berc^t^^  attempted  to  effect  rvfonc  • 
in  the  state  of  European  policlk  *^  ^^ote  mim  panphlcu 
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IKurtden,  at  least  the  promulf^ton  of  the  *eho1astie  theolo^ 
which  becams  so  common  in  the  KhooU  duting  the  Tnidilic 
K^t.  (See  Mosheim's  Eccleriaitieal  Hiitory,  and  Brucker's 
Hittoria  Critica  Philoiaphice.)  Berenger  niainlained  the 
doctrine  of  Scotui,  that  '  Ihs  bread  and  trine  used  in  the 
saerftment  of  the  Eacharitt  vera  not  transformed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  preseired  their  natural  and 
essential  qualities,  and  were  onlj  to  be  eonsldeied  at  ei 
temal  symbols  of  the  bodjr  and  blood  of  the  Saviour."  Thi 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Lati: 
church,  but  as  yet  no  council  had  definitively  decided  upon 
the  question.  (For  the  various  opinions  entertained  upon 
tlie  subject  in,  and  previous  to,  Berenger's  time,  see  Mar- 
tene's  Voyage  Ltttfraire  de  deux  BenedictiiM  de  la  Con- 
grigation  de  St.  Maur,  torn.  ii.  p.  126.)  Pope  Leo  IX. 
procured  the  condemnation  of  Berenger's  doctrine  by  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Vercelli,  1049-5(1,  and  the  book  of 
Scotus  was  also  coromitted  to  the  flames.  Henry  I.  of 
France  assembled  a  council  at  Paris  for  the  samo  purpose, 
when  Berenger  was  again  eondenincd  and  threatened  with 
tem[»rRl  punishment.  The  king,  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  deprived  him  of  the  revenue  vhicli  Berenger  derived 
from  that  church.  Pope  Victor  II.  summoned  a  council  at 
Tours  in  1054,  at  which  the  monk  Hildebraod,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII.,  appeared  a«  the  popes  Icfpile.  Berer 
was  induced  by  denunciations  and  threats  to  retract 
doctrines  concerning  tlie  Eucharist  and  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  cburcb.     We  are  not,  however,   suHicienlly   oc 

Suainted  witli  the  proceedings  of  this  council  lo  know  hoi 
a  and  in  what  terms  Berenger  retracted.  Wc  find  him 
soon  alter  again  maintaining  his  former  tenets,  upon  which 
Nicholas  II.  summoned  him  to  Rome  in  lOSS,  and  the 
council  assembled  in  that  city  in  the  following  year  drew 
Up  a  confession  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  Kucharist, 
stating  'that  the  bread  and  wine  alter  the  priest's  consecra- 
tion were  not  only  a  sacrament  but  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Clitist,  and  consumed  as  such  by  the  faithful.'  Beren;;er 
•igned  this  confession,  but  soon  after  returning  to  France 
abjured  it  again  publicly.  Alexander  11.  endeavoured  by 
persuasion  lo  induce  Berenger  lo  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  the  council  of  Rome,  but  unsuccessful! v.  Berenger  had 
powerfol  friends  in  France  who  supportctl  him.  At  laat, 
Uildobrand,  who  professed  a  high  esteem  for  Berenger, 
baring  become  pope  under  the  title  of  Greijory  VII..  sum- 
moned him  lo  Rome  in  1078,  when  another  council  was 
held,  before  which  Berenger  drew  up  a  new  confession  of 
his  doctrine,  in  which  he  professed  to  believe  that  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration  became  the  true  body  and  1 
of  Christ.  Berengcr's  enemies,  not  thinking  this  dec 
tion  sufficiently  explicit,  another  council  was  held  in  I 
and  Berenger  was  induced  to  declare  that  bread  and  .  _._ 
were,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer, •  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  qualilie; 
of  external  signs  and  sacramental  representations,  but  in 
their  essential  properties  and  in  substantial  realitv."  This 
i»^  the  famous  doctrine  of  tran  substantia  tion ;  Berengei 
his  confe*sion  of  the  year  before,  seems  to  have  attested 
only  his  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Mabillon  and  of  some  other  Ihculogians.  both  Catholic  and 
Lutheran,  concerning  Bare ngers  doctrine.  (See  Mosheim, 
b.  iii.  part  li.  ch.  3,  note  23,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

After  the  last  declaration  of  Berenger,  Gregory  VII. 
showed  him  great  kindness  and  esteem,  and  allowed  him  to 
return  to  France ;  but  Berenger  once  more  retracted  this 
bis  declaration  r*f  1079.  Lanfranc  wrote  against  hira,  Be- 
renger replied,  and  the  controversy  was  carried  on  acconling 
to  the  scholastic  method.  Gregory  VII.  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  dispute,  nor  of  Bereni^er's  retractation.  (See 
a  note  by  Dr.  Murdoch  in  hia  edition  of  Mosheim,  where  he 
tefen  to  a  curious  Iroatise  by  Berenger,  which  throws  much 
licht  on  his  mtercoursc  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  tiiat  pontiff  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy,- 
which  treatise  is  found  in  Martene's  Thfiaitrus  Antcdol 
torn.  rv.  p.  99.)  G.-cgory  seems  lo  have  heen  for  adhering 
to  the  words  of  tile  Scriptures,  "  Hoc  est  corpus  meum' 
(Matt.  xivi.  26),  and  not  inqmring  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  inysteriou)  presence. 

BoranKer.  Eiijgucd  and  grieved  with  this  long  controversy, 
"'*'  f^  ■  ^°'™^'  ^^^'  Tours,  whetB  he  spent  ihe  last 
yi'ars  of  his  life  in  religious  and  ascetic  exercises  until  1 088, 
When  ho  died.  (Sm  Lanfranc's  works  ;  Berenger'i  letters 
In  tho  J1i4miunuAm)etht<mm;  and  Lenungi  Btrnigarim  \ 
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TuTftneraii,  Bmnawick.  1 T7D,  in  which  wat  pnUblwd  fnr 
the  first  time  Berenger's  reply  to  Lanlimnc'*  treatise  />« 
ConpoTt  et  Sanguine  J.  C,  which  reply  Lesaing  diacmercd 
in  tlia  library  or  Wolfenbuttel.) 

BERBNI'CE  (1),  {Brpivliii,,  tha  Hacedoiiian  fam  of 
tfptviEi)),  one  of  the  four  wives  of  Ptolemy  I.,  tH«  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  lh«  Lagidn  in  Egypt,  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  II.,  called  Philadelphut.  Berenice  bad  a  snn. 
Magas,  by  a  former  hmband,  who  w>i  afterwaida  king  uf 
Gyrene. 


The  head  is  said  to  be  tbat  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  ibc 
first  Ptolemy :  the  inscription  on  the  other  aide  is  *  k  iit: 
Ptolemneus.' 

BERENI'CE  (2),  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph  • 
by  Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Ljsimachu*  She  wos  ili: 
Hsler  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  and  was  given  in  m  i  - 
riage  a.  c.  252  by  her  father  to  Antiochus  II.  kingof  S\r  >. 
called  Theus  or  God,  who  divorced  his  wife  Laridice  oo  tl  ■ 
ocrusion.  Aftor  the  death  of  Philsdetpbus,  Antiochu-,  <'  - 
vorced  Berenice  and  took  back  Laodice,  who  poi»one*l  hi : 
husband  and  put  Berenice  to  death  together  with  a  son  « I  i 
shc!  had  by  Antiochus.  To  avenge  bis  sister's  dci:^. 
Ptolemy  III,,  Euergetes,  invaded  Syria,  put  to  death  I,:  ■■ 
dice,  and  overran  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidte.    [See  Pt;- 

BEUENI'CE  (3).  the  wife  (about  B.C.  248)  of  Pt-Ic"! 
III.,  Euergetes  ;  but  her  parentage  is  doubtful.  She  v.  .. 
the  daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  king  of  Gyrene  and  ii.l:- 
brolher  of  Ptolemy  Philailelphus  on  the  mother's  side.  ll''t 
molher'sname  was  Arsinoe,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr'ir  ii- 
jecture,  was  the  daughter  of  Ljsimachu*  and  the  di  von-  d 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  assisted  in  the  second  arlir:,- 
on  Arsinde.  But  the  Berenice  there  mentioned  a,  il.,- 
adopted  daughter  of  Magas,  ought  perhaps  to  be  convulcn'  I 
as  the  realdaughterof  Magas  by  Arsinoe,  either  the  divorx  ■'. 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  more  probably  anothei  <  f 
the  same  name.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  Bereniie.  if  - 
daughtpr  of  Magas.  who  married  Ptolemy  Euergolc-.  »  .* 
not  the  Berenice  (2)  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  The  ■ 
If  Berenice  who  married  Euergetes  was  the  daughtt-r  ' 
Philadelphus  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Magas.  we  ui  -: 
suppose,  which  is  not  unlikely,  that  Philadelphus  bad  t  .  > 
daughters  of  the  same  name. 

This  Berenice  Is  said  to  Iiave  made  a  vow  of  her  h  ,- 
during  her  husband's  wars  in  Asia.  Cooformably  It  i.  . 
vow.  the  hair  was  pbced  in  the  temple  of  Veniia.  fr  :j 
which  it  wns  stolen,  but  Conon  of  Samos  declared  thai  it 
had  heen  taken  up  to  the  skies  and  placed  among  the  s«u';i 
stars  in  the  lion's  toil.  Cnllimachus  wrote  a  poem  on  i'.  o 
occasion  which  is  now  only  known  from  the  beautiful  Itt  -- 
lation  by  Catullus  — De  Coma  Brrertieet.  The  nam*-  ••! 
Berenice  occurs  in  the  fifth  hne  of  the  Greek  pan  of  i!- 
RosetU  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  w.ih  r!.e 
feminine  form  of  her  husband's  appellation,  Eucrfreijs,  ■  ii  c 
l^nefartress.'  Berenice  was  put  lo  death  by  her  Mm  P(.. 
temy  IV.,  Philopator,  and  his  infamous  minister  Siwi'-    - 

BERENI'CE  (J),  otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  Ihe  <■:  . 
legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Soter  II.),  rei^neit  ■■  n 
months,  the  last  nineteen  days  of  them  in  concert  wiifa  1,.  r 
husband  Alexander  II.,  who,  according  to  Appian  j-  i 
Porphyry,  murdered  her  nineteen  davs  after  the  roam.ij.-.'. 
n.c.  Bl.  It  appears  from  Appian  that  Sulla  delermi'  .  I 
that  this  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  tf. 
Egypt,  should  return  and  share  the  sovereign  power  «..j 
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turgntah,  mad  its  atftttm  that  of  Toruofatntk;  iti  nortbera 
boundary  is  the  Icy  Sea.  The  larger  portion  of  this  im* 
niense  district  lies  within  the  Aretio  circle.  Its  waters  are 
the  Lower  Ob,  the  Carian  Sea,  the  lower  line  of  the  Ob, 
and  the  gulph  of  Tassish,  together  with  all  their  tribu- 
taries. The  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as 
the  Carian  Sea,  is,  so  far  as  it  re^>eeti  this  circle,  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  forming  a  humid,  and  in  many  parts  im- 
passable barrier  of  rock.  The  woods,  which  terminate 
at  65''  N.  lat.,  gradually  decline  into  insignificance ;  from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which 
cease  to  grow  at  S7^.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Os- 
tiaks  of  the  Ob,  and  Samoyedes:  the  former  dwell  in  wretched 
hovels  of  wood  or  earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  and  existing  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing 
and  hunting;  the  latter  wander  among  the  swamps  of 
northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  the  same  pursuits  as  the 
Ostiak,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  rein-deers.  The  least 
numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Yoguls,  a 
nomadic  race,  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Be- 
resoff  and  Turinsk,  and  whose  whole  property  is  a  few  hunt- 
ing weapons,  a  lance,  a  couple  of  hides,  and  one  or  two 
dogs.  The  Russians,  consisting  of  Cossacks,  townsmen,  and 
labourers,  reside  mostly  in  block  houses,  but  those  within  the 
Arctic  circle  live  together  in  groups  of  what  are  termed 
'  Simovie,*  or  winter-cabins,  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  Ostiaks  frequently  erect  their  hovels.  Where  soil  and 
climate  admit,  they  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and 
swine ;  but  no  horses  will  thrive,  and  instead  of  that  va- 
luable animal,  dogs  are  used  as  beasts  of  draught  for  trans- 
porting wood,  &c  The  soil,  which  is  in  general  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  as  frequently  to 
yield  forty  grains  for  every  grain  of  corn  which  is  sown. 
At  Beresofi',  in  particular,  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation 
is  said  to  be  astonishingly  rapid ;  yet  in  summer,  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold  are  so  excessive,  that  the  natives 
never  think  it  safe  to  lay  aside  their  ftirs.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  fine  clear  day  to  be  succeeded  during  the  night 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  frosty  nights  generally  set  in 
with  the  month  of  August. 

Beresoff,  or  Beresova,  'the  town  of  birch-trees/  was 
founded  in  1593,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  circle  in 
]  772 :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was  formerly  called  '  Soungoutshe- 
Vacho,*  and  by  the  Yoguls,  *  Khal-ouche,*  or  the  place 
of  happiness,  the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Khal  signi- 
fying 'happiness*    in  their  respective  languages.     It  is 
built  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the   Sosva  or  Lesser 
Ob,  of  twenty  versts  (about  fourteen  miles)  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  Ob.    The  Vogulka,  another  stream,  coming  from  the 
south-west,  flows  into  the  Sosva,  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  tells  us  ( Vbf^age/rom  Berlin  to  the 
Icy  Sea,  in  1 828),  that  *  the  town,  on  his  first  walk  through 
it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  site  of  the  remotest  of  human  habita- 
tions ;  the  skv  was  overspread  with  a  monotonous  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  the  day  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  twi- 
light :  it  was  veiled  in  that  *'  sumratshnui  dSn/*  or  semi- 
darkness,  which  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  produc- 
ing a  talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as 
one  of  those  blessings,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Sa^ 
moyede,  were  he  under  a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as 
over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest  treasure.*    The  houses, 
about  200  in  number,  are  built  with  planks  of  immense 
size,  are  entered  in  general  from  a  bfty  flight  of  steps,  and 
connected  by  wooden  walls  with  the  '  b&nyi,*  or  baths,  store- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  court- 
yard.   Though  there  are  wide  intervals  between  them,  they 
are  ranged  in  streets  running  towards  the  north  and  east. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Soswa  or  Sosna  (pine-tree). 
Which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called  from  the  handsome 
forest  of  pines,  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous  banks 
of  that  stream,  Erman  describes  *  the  whole  expanse  to 
the  horizon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and 
ir« ;'  nor  '  was  there  sound  or  object  to  break  the  cheer- 
less gloom  which  pervaded  the  streets  of  Beresoff,  but 
columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chimneys.*    It  con- 
tains three  churches  and  about  1500  inhabitants,  mostly 
Cossacks,  and  inclusive  of  numbers  of  exiles,   who  are 
banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable  country  fbr  poh- 
tical  or  other  offences.     The  people   of  the  town  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  chase  and  Asning:  they  barter  furs» 


akins,  &«••  fbr  flour,  meat,  tobaoeob  inmwaie,  and  brudy 
brought  by  the  Tobolsk  dealers,  whose  oiaft  are  Ho^uh 
down  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff  is  the  favount« 
place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Yoguls,  and  has  a  \€r> 
considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite,  Pniico 
Mensikoff,  died  in  disgrace  in  this  town  in  1731.  It  i«  ri- 
tuated  about  930  versts  (620  miles)  to  the  north  of  ToboUk« 
in  63°  56'  N.  lat,  and  65°  15'  E.  long.  The  palUsiail*  1 
spot,  Obsdorsk,  which  Ues  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pi.'li;i, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  and  is  the  most  nortbtra 
possession  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  de- 
pendency of  Beresoff.  It  is  described  by  Erman  as  oont.un- 
mg  a  church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses  (Vs^'o- 
loysky  says  five  only)  inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  sevt-r  il 
humble  Ostiak  cabins,  or  'Yurtas,'  which  are  scattered  in  a 
picturesque  manner  on  the  hills,  separated  by  narrow  clcits 
which  form  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui.  Obsdorsk  Ib  i  1  *)«> 
versts  (about  792  miles)  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  in  the  west  of  Germans, 
bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  north,  bv  the  earl- 
dom of  Mark  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  on  tne  cast,  \)v 
the  Westerwald,  or  rather  the  Nisterwald  (forest  of  thn 
Nister,  a  small  river),  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Rhine  oi 
the  west.  In  the  year  1802  the  duchy  of  Berg  contaiiuii 
an  area  of  1134  square  miles,  with  294,710  inhabitanu, 
twenty-four  towns,  and  eighty-one  villages  and  hamNtv 
and  its  net  income  was  about  300,000  gulden,  or  20,0i>i''. 
That  portion  of  the  duchy  which  lies  towards  the  Rhine  i» 
level  and  productive,  but  the  eastern  parts  of  it  arc  cuvorHl 
with  forests  and  hills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  supi><.rt 
cattle  enough  fbr  the  use  of  the  population,  which  is  den»>-: 
than  in  any  other  partof  Grermany  ;  but  it  abounds  in  cof^ptr. 
lead,  quicksilver,  and  particularly  iron,  and  contains  nuui«^r- 
ous  iron,  steel,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  soap  manut.-)-- 
tones.  The  yearly  amount  of  merchandise  of  all  kiri<U 
which  it  produces  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1.500,0(iu/. 
sterling. 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Berg  had  become  ex- 
tinct, which  occurred  in  the  year  1348,  their  pos5e»8ions  fJe- 
volved  to  the  then  prince  of  Juliers  (Jiilich) ;  in  13S0  ihtv 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  forty-three   your* 
afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliers  was  incorporated' »4tU 
them.    This  line  of  princes  becoming  also  extinct  in  J  5  11 . 
both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cleves ;   nn«l 
agairi  their  line  failing  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Brund^.n- 
burg  and   the  elector-palatine  both    laid    claim    to    tiit» 
dukedom,  which  at  that  period  comprehended  likewine  tK^» 
earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg.    After  a  lonj^  »vn*-» 
of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1624,  to  hold  the  entire  territory 
in  joint  possession  ;    and  this  slate  of  things  subi»i^r»Ni 
until  the  year  1666,  when  they  divided  it  between  th»M.;. 
Berg  was  assigned  to  the  electors-palatine,  whose  pi)s5e*«*i.':.4 
subsequently  merging  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  win.  i 
was  created  a  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  preMt 
century,  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Bavarian  crown  \u 
the  year  1806.     It  now  became  the  chief  province  of  tl... 
grand-duchy  of  Berg,  instituted  by  Napoleon  on  the  15in  ..{ 
March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  durr.j 
comprised  the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  the  earldoms  of  Mark. 
Lingen,  Tecklenburg,  Bentheim,  Dortmund,  and  other  trr- 
ritories  in  those  quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  surljc  v^ 
of  about  6698  square  miles,  and  possessing  a  population  •  f 
nearly  900.000  souls.    Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's  bn.ihor- 
m-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  this  new  principality, 
and  retained  it  until  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon  plac^^l 
him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.    On  the  3rd  of  Match  in  tji>» 
following  year.  Napoleon's  nephea',  then  crown-prinro  »f 
Holland,  was  made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  reservation  .  i 
the  governing  power  to  France  until  he  became  of  age.    T»  • 
years  afterwards  Napoleon,  however,  stripped  the  pr-    • 
duchy  of  certain  districts  amounting  to  1281  square   ti.i'.  . 
in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with   tt. 
French  empire.    After  a  brief  existence  of  eight  year*  t:.  • 
grand  duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  compcinf:  : 
parts  being  transferred  to  Prussia,  under  the  scttlein»-  : 
made  by  the  (yougress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  lar^rer  pori-  •. 
of  them  was  included  in  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,   :ii. ; 
the  remainder  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Juliers,  CW\(^. 
and  Berg. 

BB'RGAMO,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  and  the  capital  of  i 
nrovince  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  4A®  ^  ' 
N.  lat.,  and  »<*  37'  E.  long.,  twenty-five  miles  N.K.  of  Mila^ 
and  twenty-eight  N.W.  of  Bnscia.    It  is  built  on  the  bxu« 
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Lungegaards  Vandet,  communiooting  with  the  Puddefjocd, 
«o  that  the  town  U  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
only  joins  the  mainland  on  the  north-east  side.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  (Atri- 
ken)  is  2072  Rhinelandish  (or  about  2600  EngUsh)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  town  represent  an  antii|ue 
castle,  beneath  which  are  seven  balls,  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  seven  surrounding  mountains. 

Manv  commercial  privileges  were  granted,  and  various 
useful  institutions  establish^  in  the  town  during  the  reign 
of  Olaf  Kyrre ;  he  likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magni- 
ficent buildings,  among  which  was  Christ  Church,  which  is 
described  as  having  Men  a  beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, and  was,  moreover,  the  first  Christian  temple  erected 
in  Bergen.  Itwaspulled  down  in  1531.  The  palace  (Kongs- 
gaarden)  was  also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on 
the  spot  on  which  the  fortress  now  stands :  this  fort,  which 
has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  was  remodelled, 
and  made  a  regular  fortress  in  1646. 

Olaf  Kyrre  being  on  friendly  terms  with  England  and 
Scotland,  favoured  these  nations  with  many  commercial 

Srivileges,  and  they  were  the  first  foreigners  who  settled  in 
lergen. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  a  period 
of  about  130  years,  Bergen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the 
antient  kings  of  Norway,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  its  prosperity.  Trade  was  carried  on  partly  with 
Nordlandine,  partly  with  the  islands  of  Fa)r6e,  the  Ork- 
neys, Iceland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  1278,  the  Ger- 
man merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  obtained  permission  to 
settle  in  and  trade  with  Bergen,  by  whom  the  English  and 
Scotch  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirely  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  1312.  As  the  policy  of  this  body  was  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  Europe,  they  used  every  means  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  place  so  advantageously  situated  for 
trade  as  Bergen,  which  was  at  that  time  the  central  point  for 
the  whole  trade  of  Norway,  and  offered  in  particular  the 
best  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  fish  trade.  In  attaining 
this  end,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the 
kings  during  political  disturbances,  and  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  those  early  times,  as  to  matters  of  trade. 
Their  privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended,  in  1343,  by 
King  Magnus  Smack.  From  this  date  they  acquired  a 
complete  ascendency  in  the  town,  supplanted  the  inhabitants 
in  every  branch  of  commerce  (even  tnat  with  Nordlandene, 
although  this  was  positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped 
an  almost  despotic  dominion  over  the  townsmen  for  more 
than  one  century  and  a  half. 

About  the  year  1435  the  Hanseatics  formed  a  fixed  trading 
establishment  in  Bergen,  called  the  Hanseatic  Contoir, 
whoee  clerks,  servants,  &c.  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Hanse  Towns,  acted  by  their  directions, 
frequently,  in  their  insolence,  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
the  country  at  defiance,  caused  the  citizens  every  kind  of 
molestation,  and  even  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their 
own  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole 

riy,  gave  them  the  complete  command  of  the  harbour. 
an  instance  of  their  violence,  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
murder  of  the  governor,  Olaf  Neilsen,  and  Bishop  Torleif, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1455,  who  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  together  with  sixty 
other  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent,  which 
was  burnt  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  their  forming 
alliances  with  the  inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their 
statutes  from  marrying,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
a  licentiousness  became  prevalent  in  the  town  that  exceeded 
all  bounds.  In  their  insolent  conduct  towards  the  citizens 
they  were  ioined  by  a  great  number  of  foreign  mechanics, 
who  had  likewise   established   themselves  in  a  separate 

auarter  of  the  town,  where  they  also  exercised  unhmited 
ominion.  The  oppressed  citizens  frequently  presented  their 
complaints  to  the  government,  but  their  wrongs  were  not 
redressed  until  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  15C0,  issued  an  Act,  called  Odenso  Recess,  which 
placed  more  definite  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse- 
atics, and  became  a  law,  according  to  which  the  Quarrels 
between  the  Hanseatics  and  the  citizens  were  decided.  This 
act  entirely  broke  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanseatics,  which 
hail  proviouRlv  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  Walkendorff,  who  was  ap|H>intcd  governor  in 
1566*  and  became  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  disputes  witJi 
Mtroiiomor,  T)  cho  Braho.    From  this  period  tho  usurped 


authority  of  tb«  HteseatSes  was  at  aa  end.  Oiker  natioas, 
English,  Frenob.  Spanish,  kow  began  to  trade  with  Bacgt-r . 
in  which  the  citizens  themselves  alsa  partook.  Altluiurt 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  1 630,  Hamburg L. 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,  BtiH  continued  to  posaeso  esdeiui^e 
privileges  in  Bergen ;  but  as  the  eitizena  got  posasaunn  <-i 
the  trying  houses  on  the  quay,  their  power  and  inllueore 
gradually  declined.  In  1 763,  when  the  last  of  these  eamc 
into  the  hands  of  a  citizen,  the  only  remnant  of  the  iof>uenfv 
of  foreigners,  which  had  continued  during  font  Mnturiei, 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  into  two  branehes.  th«* 
internal  and  the  foreign  trade.    Of  the  first,  that  with  tht 
northern  provinces  of  Norway,  called  Nordkadane,  is  iLe 
most  important    These  provinces  receive  fhwi  Bergen  tije 
greater  part  both  of  the  necessaries  and  tbe  hixiiriett  of  hk . 
and  the  latter  in  much  greater  quantiiiet  than  mif^ht  b^ 
imagined,  tbe  taste  for  luxury  havii^  of  late  eonaideral'iy 
increased  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nordlandene.    In  re- 
turn, Bergen  receives  from  these  provinces  large  <|auitiiie» 
of  fish,  herrinffs,  roes  (rogn)t  fish-oil,  tallow,  skina,  feaibcrv. 
&c.,  all  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordlaudmcn 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Bergen.    They  come  1 1 
Bergen  twice  a  year  with  their  own  yabhta,  the  fini  time  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  tbe  end  of  June,  which  period  is  der.c^ 
minated  the  first  meeting  (f6rste  atevne);  the  aeooiMl  mi  v. 
ing  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle « . 
September.   At  tbe  first  of  these  meetings  fion  Ibity  to  f;n\ 
yachts  arrive,  loaded  with  about  16,00a  barrek  (tondert « f 
fish-oil  and  roes  (rogn),  and  some  fish  of  the  summer  ar. : 
autumn  fishing  of  the  preceding  year.    At  the  last  mrt  t- 
ing  there  generally  arrive  seventy  or  eighty  yachts,  «.:.j 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  voger  of  fUh  (a  vog  is  aU.t  t 
36  lbs.).    If  one  barrel  of  oil  is  valued  at  13  doUan  *.  (i  o 
barrel  of  rocs  at  3  dollars,  and  a  vog  of  fish  at  96  skillm  j^. 
their  annual  amount  may  be  estimated  at  350,000  <]o;.^» 
(about  60.000/.  sterling).    The  yachts  are  differently  (o^ 
structed  from  other  vessels.    In  respect  to  their  tjnnsj; 
they  are  equal  to  very  large  vessels;  but  notwith^taivi.  _* 
their  long  and  perilous  navigation,  they  are  all  open  <n. . 
clinker  built     They  stow  in  general  from  SOOO  to  6i  i  ■ 
voger  offish,  but  there  are  some  which  can  stow  lo,Oeo.  Ai 
the  stern  they  have  a  high  and  spacious  eabin ;  tbe  bow  - 
likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowsprit.     Betwcvi: 
the  eabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  are  yety  wide,  but  u  : 
very  high:  when  they  are  loading,  a  number  of  \im\i  p«.*  « 
are  placed  on  both  sides,  against  whieh  boards  are  Umi .. 
an  horizontal  position.    Between  this  fence  the  car«:'^  s 
stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  to  eight  yards  aU>\e  t) 
water,  although  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  scarce  elwati  . 
two-thirds  of  a  yard  above  the  surface.    In  order  tl^ai  i.  ^ 
cargo  may  not  break  the  fence  by  its  weight,  the  pules  .•v 
bound  with  strong  ropes.     At  the  top  of  the  ean^u  U 
boards  (fiager)  are  laid  close  together,  which  form  a  «vrt   - 
deck.    The  tackle  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  •>.• 
very  high  mast,  which  is  fastened  with  a  few  strong  to\  «^. 
without  shrouds ;  to  this  is  made  fast  a  very  large  bqujr>  - 
sail,  which  is  enlarged  or  diminished  ocoordin^  to  the  ^t  - 
of  the  weather  and  Uie  carga  All  this  description  tAyt^^  < 
may  be  distinguished  from  others  by  their  having  two  i.;r: 
black  squares  in  the  upper  comers  of  the  sail,  the  ori^if.   ' 
which  is  not  exactly  known.    Each  yacht  has  e  cn*v  - 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  her  size.    Altbougit  il 
navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  and  bea\'>-la  '.• 
vessels,  thev  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost:  they  sail  ^  t 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  tho  coast;  when  it  is  c- 
trary,  they  take  in  sail  and  come  to  anchor. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  ghe  e  s)   -' 
account  of  the  fishing  in  Nordlandene,  in  which  the  trn..c 
Bergen  originates.    This  fishing  may  be  divided  umlcr  t- 
heads,  the  winter  and  summer  fishing,  the  former  of  %i  I. . 
is  the  more  important,  and  is  only  carried  on  for  takmr  r 
laroe  cod-fish,  called  in  Norwegian  skrei  iaoeUu9  m  > 
vwgarii).    Tliis  fish  is  found  in  immense  quantitiee  n  ..' 
the  islands  of  Lofoden  (68''30' N.  lat.);  it  varies  enS 
number  and  futncss.    The  fatness  gradually  ineresa^**^ 
decreases  during  a  period  of  about  seven  yeata ;  the  c.i   ^ 
of  this  is  unknown.    In  the  beginning  of  rebruarr  th^  r  - 
arrive  in  large  shoals  (jSrA«6>er^, « mountains  orii?»h  i. 
layers  one  over  the  otlier,  and  several  yards  in  thirkn?-- 
They  arc  found  bjr  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  sh^al*  arc  ^ 
dense,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  the  kad  is 
*  Sis  Nom-eguui  dulbn  Iwt«  Incb  eSllmtel  s»  ctittU  lo  XL  sterLtt^ 
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When  tbe  flihins^  seasoa  at  Lofoden  is  «v«r,  the  fAaee 
beootnes  as  desolate  as  it  was  belbfe  animated ;  Imt  when 
the  fish  is  to  be  taken  down  it  becomes  lively  a^ain.    This 

yeriod,  as  appointed  bv  law,  commences  on  the  12tlk  of 
une,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited  imder  penalty  of 
fines  to  remove  the  fish. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  hnmense  quantity  of  fish 
taken  here,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  the  most  important  fishery  of 
Norway,  in  the  distiicts  of  Lofoden  and  Westeraalen  only, 
we  need  but  mention  that  during  the  winter  fishing  in 
1827  the  number  of  boats  was  2916*  and  of  yachts  124, 
manned  with  15,324  men:  16,456,000  fish  were  taken, 
which  gave  43,060  barrels  of  liver.  If  the  fish  is  valued  at 
one  half  dollar  per  vog  (containing  about  thirhr  fish),  the 
liver  at  seven  dollars  the  barrel,  and  6000  barrels  of  salted 
roes  at  one  dollar  the  barrel,  the  whole  will  amount  to 
430,987  dollars,  about  72>000^,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  during  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.*  Taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  yachts,  boats, 
and  fishing  utensils,  together  with  the  yeariy  expenses  for 
their  repair,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  fishermen  during 
the  season,  we  have,  on  a  moaerate  calculation,  a  capital  of 
about  919,000  dollars,  which  mqst  be  considered  very  great 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  furnished  by  simple  peasants. 
The  fishery  of  1835  has  been  more  productive  than  that  of 
five  or  six  preceding  years. 

Although  the  fishing  at  Lofbden  is  productive,  the  net 
income  of  each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  fishermen,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  damage  which  the  expensive  utensils  suffer  firom 
storms  and  other  contingencies.  * 

The  income  of  each  man  fh>m  a  fishing  trip  is  estimated 
at  40  voger  of  rund-fish,  3  barrels  of  oil,  and  500  raw  fish, 
being  altogether  worth  about  48  dollars  in  money:  after  dcr 
ducting  the  expenses,  which  are  reckoned  at  27  dollars,  he 
has  a  net  profit  of  21  dollars  remaining  (3/.  10*.).  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depepds  mucn 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienced 
and  orderly  fishermen.  As  they  are  generally  obliged  to 
brinir  their  fish  to  Bergen  or  Trondhjem,  they  may  chance 
to  lose  rhc  whole,  or  to  have  the  greater  part  of  it  aamaged 
by  bad  weather. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  Nordlandman 
should  brin£  his  produce  to  so  distant  a  market  as  Bergen 
(about  500  English  miles),  while  he  has  other  towns  much 
nearer,  as  for  instance  Trondhjem,  Christiansand,  and  Molde. 
His  object,  however,  is  not  only  to  obtain  a  sale  for  his  pro- 
duce, but  also  a  market  where  there  is  suflHcient  competition 
among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a  depression  in  prices,  and 
where  he  can,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  be  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  Such  a  market  he  finds  in 
Bergen,  whose  credit  as  the  principal  place  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  fish  is  so  well  established  abroad,  that  he  is  always 
sure  of  a  quick  sale  for  his  commodities,  and  is  likewise, 
by  the  confluence  of  merchandise  of  every  description, 
enabled  to  obtain  what  he  may  require,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
In  exchange  for  their  fish,  the  Nordlandmen  purchase,  in 
Bergen,  corn,  meal,  oaken  barrels,  cofiee,  sugar,  and  different 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Bergen 
has  generally  a  certain  merchant  there  who  buys  it  of  him, 
and  supplies  him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  re- 
quire, or  with  ready  money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant 
remains  hia  creditor,  and  has  then  a  claim  on  the  produce 
of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus  the  Nordlandmen  are 
continually  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of  Bergen,  though  not 
so  much  now  as  formerly.  In  1763,  for  instance,  the  total 
amount  of  their  debt  was  estimated  at  5p,000/.  That  the 
facility  of  obtaining  credit  should  incline  the  men  to  luxuries, 
equally  dangerous  to  their  morals  and  unfavourable  to  eco- 
r»//myt  is  a  very  natural  consequence.  A  singular  custom 
ptftsmU  in  Bergen  of  the  merchants,  in  an  assembly,  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  fish  for  each  year,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rising  too  high  by  competition ;  but  as  no  one  is  com- 
pelled strictly  to  adhere  to  those  prices,  it  has  happened  that 
they  have  risen  more  than  1 00  per  cent,  above  the  price 
Agreed  on.  The  mat  oompetition  always  prevents  the  ]»>ices 
fiom  falling  too  low. 
Formerly,  and  especially  during  the  Hanseatic  establish- 

•  Tbn»  b  •vidently  «a  error  here  in  the  calculation :  the  error  lies  In  the 

«r  A  Iwml  at  liveuL    We  are  infonned  by  a  geatleman  who  has  twea  in 

'   thai  a  bamf  of  Imim  ia  worth  two  doUan  or  leea.    But  even  at  tliu 

I  will  aot  agBM  wllh  that  of  ou  MovwcfiaB  eorrvspondtat. 
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ment,  Hio  Noidlandnen  were  ftM|iiuillf  oxpoiid  to  fimd 
trma  the  merchants  of  Bergen;  but  «t  pnaeiH  tfaift  im  but 
eonsidered  to  be  the  case,  and  tbe  eammstuwa  tliai  the 
people  continue  to  visit  Beroan  iaatMd  of 
neighbours,  seems  to  oonfirm  this  sufipeattion. 

The  annual  srriTal  of  the  yaofats  torn  Noidlaad 
extrsortoary  lifb  in  the  port  and  on  the  qnays ;  ths  karbonr 
is  almost  blocked  ap  with  Tessels ;  freqiieiiily  the  whole  might 
is  employed  in  transporting,  packing,  and  pseptring  irooda, 
so  Aat  this  season  may  be  oonsideied  as  »  coslintud  fair 

The  trade  of  Bergen  with  the  other  parts  of  Nerwey  is 
by  no  means  so  important  as  that  with  NordlnML  From 
the  interior  of  the  country  Bergen  seoeivea  iion^mentifac- 
tnres,  glass,  tiles,  &c;  finm  tlw  towns  in  the  dieniiiw  ol 
Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  miUstones  and  grindslDQea. 

Of  fi)reign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  conaidefmble. 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  4|uantiti«s  of  iMmnns  and 
other  fish,  and  skins ;  receiving  m  mtnm  heno^  fine,  hops, 
canvas,  linen,  &o.  The  trade  with  Denmark  ia  tttenju^e. 
but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Daniah  vwaala,  which 
bring  com,  pork,  and  other  provistoBs.  From  HnmburiKh, 
Bergen  is  inundated  with  meioerieis»  doth,  eotfeon  feoda.  and 
colonial  articles  of  every  descrtption,  which  Ikr  exceed  tiie 
value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Haakuigh.  The 
trade  with  Holland  is  not  inoonsiderafalc :  the  iSiteh  im* 
port  dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper,  end  ilea*  the 
value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  of  IIm  erticlei 
whloli  they  take  in  return,  among  which,  the  mosa  need  for 
dyeing  has  of  late  years  beeome  one  of  the  mocl  in^onaei. 
With  England  the  trade  is  less  oonsideraUe  than  fbrmeriy 
ooals,  cloth,  and  manufactured  goods  me  leucited  in  ea* 
change  for  fish,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  akina.  Sweden  s«p> 
plies  Bergen  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nmita,  vitnol, 
alum,  and  staves,  taking  in  return  fish,  particalasly  what  it 
called  the  spring-herring.  From  Franoe,  Beigen  importi 
large  quantities  of  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial  artielea,  Le^ 
and  sends  thither  large  quantities  of  fish,  oils,  sailed  roe* 
for  the  sardine  fishing,  and  planks :  this  trade  ia  earned 
on  chiefly  in  native  vessels.  Bergen  has  considerable  xmle 
in  the  Mediterranean :  the  imports  consist  of  sett,  aweet-oil. 
wines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  of  large  qnantitiea  of  dry-fiab 
and  klrp-fish,  of  which  there  is  a  veiy  considonlile  con* 
stimption  in  the  Caiholie  countries  during  the  tets, 

Bergen  has  scarcely  any  oommeroe  at  all  with  plaoea  out 
of  Europe,  except  that  firom  time  to  time  a  Tcsaol  sails  w 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1829  Bergen's  expoxS  of  flsh»  MaSHi,  Ice., 
was  as  follows : — 

Dry  and  amoked  fish  68,905  skibpunda  (a  akihpund  ia  about 

320  lbs.  English). 
Klip-fish  .    23,269  skibpunda 

Salt-fish  &  hemngs  18.8,278  barrels 
8a)tedroea      •     •     13.928      „ 
Train-oil     •    »    •      16,818      „ 
Lobsters   •    •    .    .  260,582  pieoea. 

In  1826,  the  exports  of  these  gooA  amonntsA  to  abctjt 
20  per  cent.  more. 

The  most  considerable  article  of  import  is  eaM,  of  whirk 
there  was  imported,  in  1829, 176,137  barrels,  beeides  4:5f 
barrels  of  peas:  in  1828,  181,753  barrels  of  com,  and  254; 
barrels  of  peas  were  imported.  The  other  anielea  im* 
ported  in  1828  were  126, 7;i  batrela  cf  salt.  354,000  lbs. 
sugar,  145,000 lbs.  cofPee,  4172 lbs.  tea,  245,006fbe.  tobect  x 
938,000  quarts  wine,  2,939,000  stavea  ibr  barrels,  and 
1,656,000  ^bops,  to  which  must  be  added  a  large  q;uadatitf 
of  raanufkctured  goods. 

In  1829  Bergen  possessed  205  Tessels,  wiA  t  tonnaige  of 
5475  Commerce  Lasts,  and  about  700  seanien. 

In  the  same  year,  622  vessels,  witli  a  tonnage  of  22,249 
Commerce  Lasts,  were  cleared  inwards  at  the  cnstom^bou'^, 
of  which  237  were  Norwegian,  with  7756  Commerce  LA&t&: 
the  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  About  the  same  num- 
ber, and  in  the  same  proportion,  cleared  outwards. 

Bergen  has  been  several  times  viaited  by  greet  relam.- 
ties :  in  the  years  1348  and  1350  the  black  pestilenoe,  whtri 
was  brought  thither  by  an  English  vessel,  cairied  off  in* 
^eater  part  of  the  populatwn.  At  other  diihfent  datrv 
m  the  years  1618, 1629,  and  1687,  the  plague  destrt>%r4 
about  3000  of  the  inhabitants  each  time.  It  tuts  alao  t-v> 
Quently  suffered  by  fire,  of  wlUch  the  moat  destractivw  w<t 
tne  one  that  happened  on  the  19th  of  May,  1702,  srhecrbv 
neariy  the  whole  town  was  mdoced  to  aahoi,  ' 
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Holland.  The  Dordogne  being  navigable  enables  the  in- 
habitants to  keep  up  constant  communication  with  the 
towns  of  libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Population  in  1832, 
6966  for  the  town,  or  8557  for  the  whole  commune.  Ber- 
gerae  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  de 
premiere  instance,  or  subordinate  court  of  justice*  and  a 
tribtMol  de  commerce^  or  court  of  reference  for  mercantile 
disputes. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bergerac  comprehends  926  square 
miles,  or  592,640  acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
116,897.  It  is  subdivided  into  thirteen  cantons  and  into 
167  communes. 

This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Mar&2hal  de  Biron, 
an  eminent  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  league,  and  one  of  the 
chief  supporteiB  of  Henry  IV. ;  aUo  of  his  son  the  Due  de 
Biron.  who  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince.  iDiciionnaire  Univereel  de  la  France;  Malte< 
Brun.) 

BBRGHEM  or  BERCHEM,  NICHOLAS,  whose  fa- 
mily name  was  Van  Haerlem,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in 
1634.    He  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  father,  a 

K inter  of  still  life,  of  no  remarkable  talent.  Afterwards  he 
eame  the  pupil  successivelv  of  Van  Goyen,  Mojaart,  Jan 
Wils,  and  Weeninx.  During  his  earlv  practice  he  frequently 
painted  sea-ports  and  shipping,  and  his  works  of  that  period 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  last  mentioned 
master ;  but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  landscape.  The  works  of  Berchem  have  not  the 
high  ideal  character  which  distinguishes  those  of  Claude  and 
Oaspar  Poussin:  they  evince,  however,  great  liveliness  of 
ihncy,  a  judicious  taste  in  selection,  and  a  mastery  in  pen- 
cilling which  has  not  often  been  equalled.  His  landscapes 
are  usually  enriched  with  architectural  ruins  and  picturesque 

Soups  of  figures  and  cattle;  and  these  compositions,  al- 
ough  evidently  made  up  of  materials  selected  at  different 
times  and  from  various  sources,  are  so  happily  arranged 
and  have  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  copied  directly  from  nature.  Berchem 
had  an  executive  power  which  never  missed  its  aim ;  his 
touch  is  equaUv  free  and  discriminating,  whether  expressing 
the  breadth  ana  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the  Ughtness 
and  buoyancy  of  clouds,  the  soliditv  of  roclu  and  buildings, 
or  the  transparencv  of  water ;  and  his  distances  are  gra- 
duated, both  in  relation  to  lines  and  tints,  with  admirable 
truth  of  perspective.  In  his  style  of  colouring  he  aimed 
rather  at  a  subdued  harmony  than  at  sparkling  vivacity ; 
and  he  frequently  gave  great  grandeur  to  his  effects  by 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  whose  negative  quality  he  per- 
fectly understood  and  expressed.  He  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary dispatch,  but  his  works  betray  no  traces  of  negli- 
gence ;  his  finishing  stops  at  the  exact  point  which  unites 
accuracy  with  freedom. 

While  Berghem*s  reputation  was  at  its  height  he  was 
eommissioned  by  the  bur^master  of  Dort,  Vanderhulk,  to 
paint  a  picture  in  competition  with  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary, Jan  Beth.  The  price  stipulated  for  each  picture 
was  800  guilders,  and  a  considerable  sum,  in  addition,  was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor.  Berghem 
painted  a  magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
appropriate  figures  and  numerous  cattle.  Jan  Both  selected 
{ui  Italian  landscajw,  filled  with  classical  imagery,  and 
glowing  with  the  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  peculiar  to  that 
country.  The  pictures  were  finished  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position»  and  the  burgomaster>  having  attentively  examined 
them,  declared  that  he  found  both  performances  so  ad- 
Durable,  and  ^eir  respective  merits  so  equal,  that  it  was 
tmpoesible  to  decide  between  them.  He  then  generously 
pesented  each  artist  with  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  had 
oeen  promised  as  a  premium  for  the  superior  performance. 
Berghem  was  indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  usually 
painting,  even  during  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise 
tin  sunset;  yet  such  was  his  repuUtion  that  he  found  it 
difficult,  even  by  this  unwearied  diligence,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  bis  pictures.  Descamps,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Flemish  painters,  gives  a  long  list  of  Bei^hem*s  pictures ; 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in  Holland,  and  they 
are  frequent  in  English  collections.  Some  fine  specimens 
are  in  bit  Majesty  s  collection  and  at  Dulwich  College. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  finely  engraved  by  Visscber. 

BefKbem's  own  etchings  and  drawings  were  exceedingly 

bcaatifttl  and  are  eagerly  sought  after.    A  descriptive  cata- 

'^-nie  of  them  was  published  by  Henry  de  Winter  at  Am- 

nm  in  17^7.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 


etchings  :^Six  plates  of  cows,  in  the  tifl0  pMt,  a  milk- 
maid, marked  Berghem,  fecit;  six  of  sheep,  in  tho  uUe 
print,  a  woman  on  a  stone ;  m  goats,  in  the  title  print,  a 
man  siUing  with  a  dog;  eight  of  sheep  and  geatt,  in  the 
title  print,  a  man ;  five  larger  plates,  uprtglit,  efne  dated 
I6S2,  all  marked  Berghem,  fbc.;  four  emalier  plaars  u 
different  animals,  len^hways,  marked  N.  B; ;  wi  of  the 
heads  of  sheep,  goats,  &c.,  scarce. 

Single  prints  etched  by  Berghem:— A  eew  dhnkinir. 
Berghem,  fec^  1680 ;  a  cow  watering,  Perghaa,  ior.  ct  Icr.. 
fine  and  scarce ;  a  landscape,  with  two  oows  lyfaig  and  f>ik$ 
standing  by,  Berghem,  fee. ;  a  landscape,  with  epwa,  &r . 
men  riding  on  an  ass,  N.  Berghem,  fbe.;  a  hndeeapa,  with 
a  woman  bathing  her  feet  in  a  bmk,  amia  man  bahmd 
leaning  on  a  stick,  with  animals  and  figufes,  a  rain  in  tbs 
distance ;  a  boy  riding  on  an  ass,  speafciss  to  another  boy 
who  is  playing  on  the  bagpipes,  called  the  bagpiper;  laud* 
scape,  a  man  playing  the  flute,  and  a  woman  aittoag ;  land- 
scape, a  man  stan£ng  and  a  woman  suckling  an  infant, 
veiv  fine  and  scarce. 

Berghem  made  a  large  coUeetion  of  prints  and  diawin?*, 
chiefly  by  the  Italian  masters,  which,  after  his  death,  was 
sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  He  died  in  1683,  aged  fifty* 
nine.    (Descamps;  Bryan.) 

BERGMAN,  TORBERN  OLOF.  a  distingibsbed  che- 
mist,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  March,  1735,  ai  Caihe- 
rinberg  in  West  Gothland,  of  which  distriet  his  islher. 
Berthold  Bergman,  was  receiver  of  the  reveoues^  After 
acquiring  at  school  some  knowledge  of  languages,  botany^ 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  yean  of 
age  to  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  was  intended  by  bt$ 
father  for  the  church  or  the  bar.  He  soon,  bmaerer,  mani- 
fested his  dislike  for  both  these  professioBS,  and  allor  some 
opposition  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  stadiea  for  wh^cl 
he  had  a  decided  preference,  and  he  eveotoally  devoted  bis 
time  to  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  luifeoey* 

He  paid  very  considerable  attention  to  botaay»  and  espe 
cially  to  grasses  and  mosses ;  he  studied  entoBology  wuh 
success,  and  having  collected  several  insacti  nvnouaiy  un- 
known in  Sweden,  and  some  even  quite  new,  na  sent  speci- 
mens of  them  to  Linneus  at  Upskla,  who  was  mieh  grati- 
fied with  the  present.  The  first  paper  whioh  he  wroCe^  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  seadsmy  of  Stock 
holm  for  1 756,  contained  a  disoovery  of  eopeiderable  im 
portance,  inasmuch  as  Linnmus,  who  did  not  at  fint  credit 
the  accuracy  of  his  etatements,  afterwards  nwntionod  ihem 
in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  some  ponds  not  iar  from 
Upsala  a  substance  was  obsenrod,  to  vnich  tbe  aamo  ef 
coccui  aquaticue  was  given,  but  its  nature  was  naknowa; 
Linnieus  conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  ooorton  of  some 
insect.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it  waa  the  ontm  of  a 
species  of  leech,  and  that  it  contained  from  ton  to  twelve 
young  animals. 

AlUioogh  mathematics  and  natural  hiatoiy  oeonpiad  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  he  eontinned  to  pioeeante  the  atvUv 
of  natural  history  as  an  amusement    In  1758  ho  took  hu 


master *s  denee,  taking  aetnmamical  inierpoioHom  for  tic 
subject  of  his  thesis;  and  soon  alter  ho  was  appoiatnl 
magister  docene  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  aad  while  in 
this  situation  he  wrote  several  ingonioua  papeti^  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  aurora  borealis,  the  rainbow,  tmligfat,kr. 
In  176 1  he  was  appointed  adipmet  in  ma&emataea  and  ph>  • 
sics,  and  his  name  is  among  the  astronomers  who  otiaer\««] 
the  first  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  176U  wboao  le- 
suits  deserve  the  greatest  eonfldenco .  healsomado  aaoir 
important  observations  on  the  eleotrieity  of  the  tMmaaiin& 

In  1767  Wallerius  resigned  the  profeseorsUpoCdioanttb^ 
in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  strenuously  exerted  hua- 
self  to  place  a  pupil  or  relation  of  his  own  in  dm  cWx: 
which  he  had  quitted.  Although  it  does  not  appear  to  h^\* 
been  previously  known  that  Bergman  bad  miim  ataen^i 
to  chemical  science,  yet  he  immedialaly  ofiered  himaatf  £^ 
a  candidate,  and  to  prove  his  fitness  for  tho  plaoa.  ho  pul  - 
lished  two  dissertations  on  the  mannfactore  of  sdiiBa ;  at^ 
notwithstanding  the  oppontion  of  the  er  prirfriim^  fteig* 
man  succeeded  him. 

After  htB  appointment  he  was  assidooualy  mnnptod  wiib 
the  duties  of  his  ofl&ee,  and  he  finquently  piiblialiad  diasrr- 
tations  on  important  branches  of  ohemistiy.  la  177i  Ba^^ 
man  married  a  widow  lady,  Maigaretia  Cathaaoa  Tia>;. 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  tho  neighbottrhood  of  Upsala. 
He  had  two  sons  by  her,  both  of  whoa  died  when  tikniia» ; 
this  lady  survived  her  husband,  and  en  eondition  of  citing 
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In  1881  the  fakabltenta  oi  tiie  town  wnv  901,  aad  of  IIm 
|mmh  3899 :  the  Imtter  contains  14,680  acres.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  is  in  coal^  which  are  impoiied  from,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  which  at  spctnc-tides  can 
^me  no  to  tibuB  town ;  bat  t^ia  trade,  owing  to  the  atminution 
of  the  doth  naiuifaciare  in  Gloneestershnre,  has  of  late  con- 
•iderably  declined.  The  sunoiinding  country  eonaisiB  almost 
•entirely  of  rich  x^eadow-lands,  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley  has  I 
long  been  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  cheese.  The 
vest  side  of  the  parish  is  bonnded  by  the  Severn,  which  has 
here  a  width  vai^ng  ftntn  two  miles  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  parish  church, dedicated  to  St.  Mary»is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  structure,  in  the  pointed  s^le.  The  west 
window  is  large,  and  very  beaulituL  Near  the  puloit  are  two 
tecutnbent  figures,  wkidi  represent  Thomas  Lord  Berkel^ 
nad  Margaret  his  wife.  The  former  is  the  original  of  the 
character  of  that  name  in  Shakspeare's  nlay  of  Richard  the 
Second  A  simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial 
l^laoeof  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  dkce.  Adjoining;  the  chancel  m  the  mau- 
aoleum  of  the  Berkeley  family,  in  which  are  several  very 
curious  monuments.  In  the  church  is  sculptured  a  large 
toad,  with  the  headft  of  two  children  under  it,  the  tradi- 
tiosi  relating  to  which  is  that  the  toad  devoured  two  of  the 
childhren  of  one  of  the  lords  cf  Berkeley.  The  tower,  which 
is  square  and  modem,  has  six  bells,  and  is  situated  at  a  eon- 
•iderahle  distance  fcom  the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  which  Lord  Segrave  is  the  patron.  The  great  tithes 
or  the  parish  belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  BristoL 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Stone,  three  miles  distant  from 
the  ehurch;  and  of  liour  cSiapels  belonging  to  dissenters  two 
are  in  the  town  and  two  in  .the  tithings*  Sunday  schods 
are  taught  at  the  churcAi  and  at  the  dissenting  chapels ; 
and  there  is  an  endowed  school  for  the  education  of  38  boys 
and  girls  fn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  flurs  are  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  1  st  of  December. 
Tuesday  is  the  market-day ;  and  there  are  markets  for  cattle 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember. A  new  market-house  was  erected  in  1826,  the 
town-hall  over  which  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  by  dissenters 
•f  the  sect  of  Independents. 

Tare  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  at  Sharpnesse  Point 
<a  long,  low,  projecting  rock  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Severn),  is  the  entrance  into  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
canal  This  canal  is  1$  foot  de^p,  and  60  feet  in  width, 
and  is  nayigabte  for  vessels  of  600  tons  burden.  This 
•^analt  after  traversii^f  a  distance  of  16  miles  (oart  of  its 
course  being  only  divided  ftom  the  Severn  by  tne  canal- 
bank),  torminates  at  Gloucester,  where  there  is  a  oom- 
modious  basin,  bonded  yards,  and  ample  warehouses.    The 

Soney  for  excavating  the  canal  was  raised  in  shares,  but 
at  not  being  sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  a  loan  was 
granted  by  government,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
which  prevents  much  profit  being  made  by  the  shareholders. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  took  place  in  1626.  Owing  to  the 
oontractioDs  of  the  river  at  this  part,  the  tide  rushes  past 
with  great  mpidlty,  so  that  it  requires  considerable  skill,  and 
a  knowledge  of  tl^e  proper  time  of  the  tide,  to  enable  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship  with  safety  into  the  canal.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  canal  is  tlie  towing-path :  l%$.%  horse  is 
paid  for  towins  a  vessel  to  Gloucester.  A  vessel  of  50  tons 
requires  one  norse*  and  an  additional  horse  is  added  for 
every  50  tons  up  to  150;  in  vessels  above  150  tons  one 
horse  is  added  for  every  100  tons  up  to  35 Q,  above  which 
burden  all  vessels  have  six  horses.  Besides  the  borne  trade* 
the  vessels  are  principally  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
the  Baltic  with  deals  and  timbeTi  a  part  Of  which  is  gene- 
raltjr  floated  up  the  canal,  that  the  ship  may  draw  tess 
water.  The  trade,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Severn,  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Gloucester.  In  one  week, 
10  the  summer  of  1 834,  146  vessels  went  up  the  canal  to 
Gloucester,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  7900  tons. 


Cmiomt  Revenue.^ 

1833.  Duties  inward 
1834. 


£106.751     0     0 
131.117    •     0 


In  the  year  18S3,  tonnage 
.t  1834.      .. 

Inereaie 

1833.  Canal  BeoeipU 

1834.  „ 

Increase 


34G.773  tons. 
399.364 


»» 


52,591  tons. 

£12,136     5     0 
13,448     0     6 


£1,31]   15    «  I 


Increase  •  £24»366  0  0 
Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  the  south-east  aide  of  tbs 
town.  It  IS  not  ascertained  at  what  date  this  building  wis 
Opmrnenced,  but  abo^t  the  year  1 150  it  wa«  graated  t| 
Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitahardin^e,  governor  of  Bcutnl 
(who  was  descended  (hom  the  kings  of  Denmark),  wit:. 
power  to  strengthon  and  enlace  it*  Maurice,  th*  sob  li 
Robert,  was  the  flat  of  tUe  Ittcbardinges  that  dwelt  :x\ 
Berkeley,  of  which  place  he  assumed  the  name,  and  Ibrtifitd 
the  castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  omioenc^  dose  to  th* 
town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Severn  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  castle  of  Berkeley  is  a  most 
perfect  specimen  of  castellated  buildinj :  it  is  incomplete  rt- 
pair,  and  not  cuiiioua  in  any  pacL  U  is  en  incgalar  pile, 
oonsistiug  of  a  keep  and  vai^ioiM  embattled  boildioga,  wnicb 
surround  a  court  of  about  140  yards  in  ciryumfercace.  The 
chief  ornament  of  tUa  couii  is  the  flae  exti^nor  of  the  baro- 
nial hall,  which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
adjoining  it  is  the  chapel.  The  atjArtmenta  axe  very  nume- 
rous, but  except  whore  ipodem  windowa  have  been  anbsn* 
tuted,  they  are  mostly  of  a  gloomy  chacactes.  In  one  of 
them  is  the  ebony  bed  and  chwca  used  by  Sir  Fra&cia  Drake 
in  his  voyase  round  the  worlds  The  entranee  to  an  outrr 
court  is  under  a  machicollaiod  gate-houae»  which  ia  all  thai 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  are  said  to  have  fiormerly  sar 
rounded  the  outer  court.  The  ke^  is  yearly  areolar,  bavinK 
one  square  tower  and  three  semicircular  oaea.  Th«t  on  the 
north,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  castle,  waa  rebuUi 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  called  Iliorpe'a  Tower,  s 
famijy  of  that  name  holding  their  manor  bv  the  tonnie  ^A 
costly  guard,  it  being  their  duty  to  niasd  this  towor  when 
required.  In  another  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  ia  a  dungem 
chamber,  twenty-etgbt  feet  deep,  without  light  or  ao; 
aperture  of  any  kind  except  at  the  top :  in  sha^  it  resem- 
bles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  trap 
door  in  the  tloor  of  the  room  over  it ;  but.  frcHB  bring  in  ths 
keep,  which  is  high  above  the  natural  ground,  this  gloony 
abode  is  quite  free  from  damp.  The  RoiDaa  "">fhV!  of 
filling  the  inner  part,  or  n^edium  of  Uie  walls,  with  fluid 
mortar,  occurs  in  the  keep  of  this  castle.  The  groai  auir 
case  leading  to  the  keep  is  compeaed  of  lam  stooea  ;  and 
on  the  right  of  it,  approached  by  a  kind  of  gallery,  is  the 
room  in  which,  from  iu  great  sUengih  and  its  bolat^  aitaa- 
tiop.  there  is  every  reason  to  s^^^poee  that  Sdwaid  IL  was 
murdered,  with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity*  on  the  St  st 
of  September.  1327.  It  i%  a  small  and  gloomy  aputmenu 
and  till  within  the  lost  century  was  onlylightsa  by  llecbcs. 
It  is  stated  by  HoUnshed  that  the  shriehs  «^  the  king  wcr« 
heard  in  the  town ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  OMlle  and 
the  gr^t  thickness  of  its  wall%  that  is  quite  inpo0«te. 
After  his  decease  hi«  heart  was  incfe^^  in  a  lilvor  «e»scl« 
and  the  Berkeley  iamily  formed  part  of  the  prsttosaion  which 
attended  the  body  to  GUouoes^r.  vheie  it  waa  iatonvd  » 
the  cathedral. 

The  then  (ord  Berkeley  Kas  acquitted  ol  any  active  puw 

ticipation  in  the  moasursa  which  caused  the  deUh  of  the 

king:  but  shortly  aiterwards  he  enlertaiaQii  Quaaa  laab^ia 

and  aer  paramour  liortima:  at  the  castle.     Tkia  Lonl 

Berkeley  kept  twelve  knighU  to  wait  upon  his  perwn,  earh 

of  whom  was  attended  bf  two  servants  and  a  pa^e.     He 

bad  24  esquires,  each  having  an  under  servant  and  a  liorae. 

His  entire  family  consisted  of  about  300  peieon^  bo««dtr« 

husbandmen,  who  fed  at  his  board.    In  this  castle  loyal 

visiters  have  been  several  times  entertained*     AAar  'i» 

having  been  a  place  of  rendetvous  for  the  rebeUiona  haxoca 

in  the  reign  of  John,  that  king  visited  it  in   the  Ua 

year  of  his  reign.    Henry  III.  was  there  twice.    The  other 

royal  visitors  have  been  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI.; 

Henry  VII. ;  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  name  one  of  the 

rooms  still  bears ;  George  IV..  when  Prince  of  Walea;  azki 

his  present  Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,    In  the  men 

0^  Henry  V.  a  law- suit  waa  commenced  between   Lorti 

Berkeley  and  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  the  fsmily.  which 

was  conciuued  192  years:  during  which  oontwt  the  ptainttCs 

party  several  times  laid  siage  to  the  castle.   In  Ifae  dvd  wwrs 

of  Charles  I.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  on  the  side  of  tli« 

king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe ;  but  it  was 

afterwards  besieged  by  the  arno^  of  tjbe  Commonvealtb*  and 

snrrendcrod  after  %  drfcooe  of  nias  da^    |a  t)to  weal 
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14. 1 753,  while  lyittg  on  bis  ooueh  liitoning  to  one  of  Bishop 
Sherlock's  sermons  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him, 
tie  was  seised  with  what  his  physicians  called  a  palsy  of  the 
heart,  and  expired  so  suddenly  and  quietly  that  it  was  only 
when  his  daughter  went  to  give  him  a  cup  of  tea  that  she 
perceived  he  was  quite  dead.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  He  had  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  In  person  he  was  stout  and  well-made, 
his  face  was  benignant  and  expressive,  and  his  manners 
elesant,  engaging,  and  enthusiastic.  The  information  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored  embraced  not  merely  profes- 
sional and  philosophical  learning,  but  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  common  aits  of  life.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned  he  wrote  some  smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  in 
a  collection  printed  in  Dublin  in  1 752  under  the  title  of 
'  Miscellanies.* 

It  shows  the  enthusiastic  character  of  Berkeley,  that, 
when  accused  of  fancying  he  had  discovered  a  panacea  in 
tar-water,  he  replied,  that '  to  speak  out,  he  freely  owns  he 
suspects  tar- water  is  a  panacea.*' 

The  writings  of  Berkeley,  which  contain  his  peculiar 
opinions,  consist  in  an  attack  upon  the  anti-christian  tenets 
which  began  to  prevail  before  his  time.  To  look  upon  his 
literary  labours  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, 1,  the  consequences  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  2,  the 
shock  which  had  been  given  to  all  prevailing  notions  of 
mental  philosophy  by  the  introduction  of  the  writings  of 
Locke.  3.  The  new  view  of  the  power  of  natural  philo- 
sophy consequent  upon  the  mathematical  discoveries  of 
Newton.  4.  The  extensive  remnants  of  the  old  philosophv, 
which  insinuated  themselves,  more  or  less,  into  the  newly 
cultivated  branches  of  science.  The  *  Minute  Philosopher* 
is  addressed  to  the  infidel  man  of  pleasure ;  the  *  Analyst* 
to  the  infidel  mathematician ;  the  *  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,*  and  the  *  Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous* 
to  the  infidel  metaphysician.  We  shall  take  them  in  order 
of  publication. 

Principles  of  Human  Knowledge — Dialogues  (^  Uylae 
and  Philonous,  The  prevailing  notion  of  matter,  from  the 
earliest  ages  downwards,  had  been  that  of  a  substance 
possessing  an  existence  independent  of  faculties  capable  of 
perceiving  it.  The  atheism  of  several  ancient  sects  was 
entirely  based  upon  a  notion  that  matter  might  exist 
without  a  Qod,  or  in  coi\j  unction  with,  though  independently 
x>f,  a  God.  The  argument  of  Berkeley  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  he  attacks  the  common  notion  of 
matter  by  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence anywhere  but  in  our  own  perceptions ;  in  the  second 
he  asserts  the  impossibility  of  any  sucn  independent  exist- 
ence. The  first  point  is,  and  always  will  be,  misunderstood 
by  those  who  do  not  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  his  terms.  For  instance,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  frequently  happy  in  perceiving  verbal  distinc- 
tions, said  he  refuted  Berkeley*s  theory  by  stamping  with 
his  foot  upon  the  ground.  That  is,  he  imagined  that 
Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  the  perception  of  solidity, 
which  of  course  was  not  the  case. 

The  existence  of  matter  seems  so  bound  up  with  our 
notions  of  ourselves,  and  so  completely  demonstrated  by 
our  senses,  that  the  question  raised  by  Berkeley  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  something  in  which  there 
is  the  same  question  in  a  more  open  form.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  article  Attraction  (v.  iii.  p.  69),  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  Berkeley*s  attack  on  matter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  speculators  on  attraction.  The 
connexion  is  as  follows;  the  earth  moves  exactly  as  it 
would  move  if  the  sun  attracted  it  physically  (see  v.  iii. 
p.  68).  To  any  one  who  should  assert  physical  attraction  (as 
there  defined)  it  might  be  justly  answered  that  the  mere 
phenomenon  only  proves  that  the  Creator  wills  that  sort  of 
effect  to  take  place  which  does  take  place ;  but  whether  by 
what  our  imperfect  ideas  would  express  by  direct  agency, 
or  whether  by  subordinate  agency  (or  by  means  of  angels 
as  in  Milton),  or  whether  by  means  of  a  positive  attracting 
quality  which  is  made  a  constituent  part  of  the  essence  of 
matter,  as  much  as  extension  or  impenetrability,  and 
therefore  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  further  inquiry  ;  or 
whether  by  means  of  any  intermediate  physical  agent, 
such  as  a  tluid  or  other  distinct  kind  of  matter— cannot  be 
known.  For  it  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  truism  to  say  that 
an  effect  which  may  arise  fVom  twenty  different  species  of 
pauses  must  not  be  positively  assigned  ^  ftny  one  of  them. 


To  the  believer  in  an  intelligent  Creator  (and  it  u  only 
to  such  that  the  negative  put  of  Berkeley's  ar8:ument 
applies)  the  case  may  be  thus  put  You  admit  that  your 
existence  and  your  power  of  perceiving,  as  well  as  the  per- 
ceptions by  which  the  second  makes  you  know  the  lint,  art 
ultimately  (whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  step*)  to  be 
traced  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  You  eannot  ftgure  to 
yourself  the  uniform  nature  of  the  perceptions  which  ji^u 
receive  as  coming  directly  from  the  Creator,  but  yon  suppofe 
a  power  of  imparting  them  to  be  made  inherent  in  a  eertun 
substratum  (this  is  Berkeley's  word)  which  von  call  matter^ 
But  if  you  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  or  the  Cfeator  to 
furnish  vou  directly  with  those  ideas  of  spaoe»  figure, 
colour,  &c.  which  to  you  constitute  the  material  worU, 
without  any  intervention  of  which  you  can  fbcm  a  pos3Lr« 
conception ;  how  do  you  know  that  he  has  not  done  so  ^ 
The  answer  must  be  that  there  is  no  such  knowledge ;  and 
this  is  the  point  on  which  Berkeley  has  never  been*  asd  tt 
is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say  never  can  be,  rrfutcd. 

The  positive  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  in  which  he  asaerts 
the  impossibilitv  of  matter,  lays  him  open  to  precisely  the 
same  answer  wnich  those  may  receive  who  aetusBy  assert 
its  existence.  We  cannot  in  our  limits  show  the  several 
grounds  on  which  he  supposes  he  baa  established  ha 
point.  He  has  a  notion  that  what  he  calls  an  idea  (wc 
should  say  perception)  cannot  be  imparted  nnlesa  there  be 
something  resembling  the  idea  in  that  which  commiinicatei. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  abbreviate  an  argument  which  handn^ 
the  nature  of  ideas,  but  the  leading  notions  seem  to  us  ta 
be  contained  in  the  following  Quotation  {Works^  v.  i.  |l 
26),  with  which  we  shall  close  tnis  part  The  r^der  «:11 
observe  that  axioms  are  assumed  as  doubtfhl  at  least,  %sA 
by  no  means  so  convenient  as  that  of  the  existence  of 
matter ;  also  that  the  first  paragraph  assumea  the  point  in 
question. 

'  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  minil 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I 
take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  cboir  of 
heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a  word,  all  th««A 
bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  fhime  of  the  world,  ba^e 
not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind ;  that  their  being  is  o* 
be  perceived  or  known  ;  that  consequently  so  long  as  th«y 
are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  txUt  in  it;t 
mind  or  that  of  any  other  created  spiriU  they  must  eidjer 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
eternal  spirit.* 

'There  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit*  or  th:;t 
which  perceives.*  *  For  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperoetviu;; 
thing,  IS  a  manifest  contradiction ;  for  to  have  an  idea  s 
all  one  as  to  perceive ;  that  therefore  wherein  edour,  figure, 
and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive  tbraa ;  hence  it 
is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or  suhstratua 
of  these  idess.* 

'  But  say  you,  thouffh  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exi<s 
without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  thera  wbcreuf 
they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which  things  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance.  I  answer,  an  idet 
can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;  a  odour  or  ilupure  can  be 
like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.* 

Aleiphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  This  is  a  senes 
of  dialogues  between  two  atheists  ana  two  Christian  theuu 
The  former  are  of  the  class  of  '  good  company  *  philoaopben 
who  have  disappeared  with  *  wit*  and  '  verses.*  Tbo  foUo«- 
ing  caricature  of  them  is  in  the  dialogues. 

*  Euphranor.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  aU  hit  improrv 
ment  ? 

'  Crito.  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  har.- 
looked  for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  cofiee-house,  a  choooUtc- 
house,  at  the  tavern,  or  groom-porter's.  In  these  and  tie 
like  fashionable  places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  pviliU 
persons  to  speak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religioua,  moral,  ^r 
political.  So  that  a  young  gentleman  who  frequents  thr-s 
IS  in  the  wav  of  hearing  many  instructive  lectures,  aeascrt : 
with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit  Threa  or  f  -r 
sentences  from  a  man  of  quality,  spoxe  with  a  good  t  r. 
make  more  impression  and  convey  more  knowladn  thar*  & 
dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry  academical  way.  You  bit 
now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age  ever  aaw)  a  ycmn; 
lady  or  a  Petit  Maitre  nonplus  a  divine  or  an  (dd-&shioR^i 
gentleman  who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and  Latin  autbr. 
and  spent  much  time  in  hard  methodical  study.* 

The  Analyst,  and  D^enoe  of  Freethinking  in  Mat\f 
matics.    The  object  of  these  traets  (the  leeoM  of  whieh  n 
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a  Ajolnder  to  «  reply  to  the  first)  19  by  pointing  out  the 
diflioulties  in  the  subject  of  fluxions,  then  almost  newly  in- 
Tented,  to  show  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  mathema- 
ticians were  not  auch  masters  of  reasoning  as  to  make 
their  opinions  on  Veltgious  subjects  more  valuable  than 
those  of  other  people ;  or  else  that  there  were,  in  the  science 
of  fluxions,  incomprehensible  points  as  difficult  as  those  of 
religion,  and  yet  logically  estabUshed.  It  was  a  very 
dangerous  use  of  analogy,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  of  an  attethpt  to  place  mathema- 
tieai  on  a  similar  footing  with  moral  difficulties.  The 
points  on  which  Berkeley  insisted  have  since  been  cleared 
up,  and  the  publication  of  the  Analyst  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  work  of  Maclaurin  on  the  subject. 

The  style  of  Berkeley  is  very  elear,  and  his  bold  method 
of  thinking  and  absence  of  all  adhesion  to  great  authorities 
make  bis  works,  even  now,  valuable  to  the  student.  These 
same  qualities  make  them  difficult  to  describe,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused 
them  to  be  misrepresented,  so  that  their  true  scope  is  less 
understood  than  tnat  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. 

(See  his  Ltfe  prefixed  to  his  works  published  in  2  vols. 
4to.  in  1764,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock  from  particulars 
fVimished  by  Berkeley's  brother,  and  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1776;  Howard's  EMoys  and  DisserieUion,  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Disiertation,  Enc.  Brit. ;  Adam 
Smith's  Essays  on  Philosophical  Subjects^  London,  1 795.) 

BERKENHOUT,  DR.  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  Dutch 
merchant,  was  born  at  Leeds  about  the  year  1 730.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town, 
and  partly  in  Germany ;  and  he  afterwards  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  in  company  with  one  or  more  English  noblemen. 
He  then  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  cadet,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  Franoe  in  1756,  he  quitted  the  Prussian  and 
obtained  a  company  in  the  English  service.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1760  he  quitted  the  army,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  physio  at  Edinburgh.  During  his 
residence  there  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  Clavis  Anglica 
LingusB  BotanicsD ;  or  a  Botanical  Lexicon,  in  which  the 
terms  erf  botany,  particularly  those  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  LinnoBUs  and  other  modem  writers,  are  applied,  derived, 
explained,  contrasted,  and  exemplified.*  (London,  1764, 
small  8vo.  not  paged.)  This  is  a  useful  little  work,  and 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  published.  The  following 
articles  are  short  specimens  of  this  lexicon : — 

*  CalyeifibroB  (a  calyx,  and  fibra,  a  fibre),  a  natural  class 
in  Scopoli's  Flora  Camiolica,*  -^ 

*  Panduriforms  folium  {PandurOj  a  musical  instru- 
ment), shaped  like  a  Spanish  guitar,  oblongum,  in/erne 
latiu9^  lateribfisque  eoarcttUum, 

'  Saoittatum  folium  (&agitta,  an  arrow),  a  leaf  shaped 
like  the  head,  of  an  arrow,  triangulares  bast  excavatum, 
angulis  posticis  instructum,  as  in  the  Convolvulus 
arvenms,  and  septum,  Rumex  acetota.  Erica  vulgaris.* 

Berkenhout  took  the  decree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Leyden 
in  1 765«on  which  occasion  he  published  his  *  Dissertatio  Me- 
dica  inauguralis  de  Podagrd,'  dedicated  to  his  relation  Baron 
de  BielfeM  (4  to.  pp.  28).  On  returning  to  England,  Dr.  Ber- 
kenhout settled  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex ;  and  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  employed  a  great  part  of 
hia  time  in  writing  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  In 
1 766  his  '  Phannacopeeit  Medici'  appeared,  which  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1782.  The  third  edition  is  a  small  octavo 
of  1 1 7  pages ;  it  consists  of  a  list  of  simple  substances,  with 
a  description  of  their  properties,  followed  by  a  table  of 
doses*  and  a  selection  of  prescriptions.  The  following  list 
of  synonyms  to  Alkali  Vegetabile  (potash)  may  interest 
some  readers.  Cineres  Russici,  Cineres  Clavellati,  Pot 
ashes,  Peari  ashes.  Alkahest  Glauberi,  Marooft,  Blanch 
ashes,  Cendres  Oravellte,  Sal  Tartori,  Sal  Absintbii, 
Nitrom  fixum,  Fluxum  nigrum,  Cassob.,  Lapis  infemalis. 
(3i^  editkm,  p.  11.) 

His '  Outlines  of  the  Natoral  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Inland'  came  out  by  a  volume  at  a  time  in  1769, 1 770, 
and  1771.  The  copy  at  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up 
with  a  shovt  treatise  entitled  the  ■  Naturalists  and  Tra- 
Teller's  Companion' (]«ondon,  1772,  8vo.  pp.69).  It  has 
no  name,  but  is  probably  by  the  same  indefatigable 
author. 

In  1771  he  published  *  Dr.  Cadogan's  Dissertation  on  the 
Gpilt  osamined  and  reft) led  ^*  imd  in   1777  '  Biographia 


Literana ;  or  a  Biographical  History  of  Literature,  contain- 
ing the  lives  of  English,  Scotish,  and  Irish  authors,  from 
the  dawn  of  letters  in  these  kingdoms  to  the  present  time* 
chronologically  and  classically  arranged:'  London,  1771, 
4to.  pp.  537.  This  volume  contains  the  authors  who  lived 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  a  very  long  preface  dated  from  Richmond  in 
Surrey,  the  author  promises  his  readers  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volume,  but  they  never  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Berkenhout's  next  work  was  '  A  Treatise  on  Hysterical 
Diseases,  translated  hrom  the  French.*  In  1778  he  was 
sent  with  certain  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
America,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a  pension  in  oonsi-^ 
deration  of  his  political  services,  and  the  losses  sustained 
by  giving  up  practice  for  a  time. 

In  1780  he  published  'Lucubrations  on  Ways  and 
Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North.'  His  next  work  was  all 
'  Essay  on  a  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog ;'  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  *  Symptomatology.*  The  writer  of  his  life 
in  Chalmers's '  Biographical  Dictionary,*  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  these  particulars,  speaks  of  the  '  Symp- 
tomatology' as  of  a  l)Ook, '  too  universally  known  to  reouire 
any  recommendation.*  Yet  it  is  a  book  which  we  have 
never  seen  even  in  a  quotation  or  a  catalogue,  and  of  which 
we  suspect  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  at  present  to 
procure  a  copy. 

In  1788  appeared  Dr.  Berkenhout's  '  First  Lines  of 'the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Philosophical  Chemistry.*  The 
title  '  First  Lines*  is  taken  from  Cullen's '  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic/  as  that  again  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Heller's  'Primse  Linese  Physiologist.'  The  biogra- 
pher just  quoted  says,  that  the  book  '  exhibits  a  satisfactory 
display  of  the  present  state  of  chemistry.'  In  our  opinion  it 
hardly  exhibited  the  state  of  chemistry  even  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  but  was  a  smart,  pleasant,  readable  intro- 
duction to  the  science.  The  eulogy  in  question,  however, 
was  probably  reprinted  from  a  contemporary  writer. 

In  1779  he  publislied  a  continuation  of  Campbeirs 
'  Lives  of  the  Admirals,*  4  vols.  8vo.  His  last  publication, 
according  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  was  '  Letters  on  Edu- 
cation, to  his  Son  at  Oxford,*  1791, 2  vols.  12mo.  Whether 
this  is  a  mistake  or  not  we  will  not  venture  to  decide,  but 
we  think  it  probable.  We  have  seen  a  similar  work  en- 
titled *  A  Volume  of  Letters  Arom  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his 
Son  at  the  University,*  but  it  is  in  one  octavo  volume  (of 
374  pages),  is  printed  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  a  son  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some  of  these  letters  are 
curiosities  of  their  kind.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  letter,  the  au- 
thor, not  being  surprised  that  his  son  has  forgotten  at  the 
Charter-house  all  the  arithmetic  that  he  knew  before  his 
admission,  begins  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  elements  of 
the  science.  In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  letters 
he  supposes  his  son  ec^ually  ignorant  of  geography,  and 
after  furnishing  him  with*  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  says  <  Thus,  I  flatter 
myself,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  in  communicating,  in 
the  compass  of  two  not  very  long  letters,  as  much  geogra- 
phical knowledge  as  you  will  ever  want*  (d.  211.)  This 
satisfying  system  of  geography  is  contained  in  eighteen 
loosely  printed  octavo  pages. 

The  last  140  pages  are  occupied  with  botany,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  best  part  of  the  work.  In  a  series  of  imagi- 
nary herborizing  excursions,  Berkenhout  demonstrates 
many  of  the  plants  growing  about  Cambridge,  and  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  really  on  the  spot  when  writing,  for 
he  continually  uses  such  phrases  as  *  There  is  one  now  in 
the  walks  of  Queen's  College.*  *  Three  days  ago  I  met 
with  a  specimen  at  the  back  gate  of  St.  John's.'  *  This 
Salvia  verbenacea  you  will  find  in  great  plenty  in  the  fiekl- 
path  opposite  the  horse^bridge  of  Trinity  College.*^  &c.  &c. 
These  were  the  principal  works  of  Dr.  Berkenhout,  a  man 
who,  though  certainly  undeserving  of  the  lavish  panegyrics 
of  his  friends,  left  but  little  to  be  said  against  him  by  his 
enemies.  He  was  active,  energetic,  and  indefatigable,  from 
the  eariiest  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  and  though  he 
has  no  claim  to  the  rare  praise  of  creating  knowledge,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  him  the  credit  due  to  those  who 
acquire  and  diil^se  it. 

•  Dr.  BcTfccDhont  wivs  he  doM  not  knov  where  Ltimau  pot  the  woi4 
coniNM.  •  unl««B  from  PUny,  who,  I  think,  mentiont  It  atUie  name  of  a  tOM-n  iq 
Pbr^'gia.*  Linnsua  obtaiaed  eonium  from  the  foaotaln  whence  many 
Latin  wortla  of  the  kind  came  •  the  Greek  ««ni#r  (koneiom)  is  found  in  thd 
beat  authors. 
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BERKHAMPSTE AD,  or  more  properly.  BERKH AM- 
STED.  or.  Bt  length.  BERKHAM8TED  ST.  PETERS, 
a  market-town  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  river  Bulborn  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
which  here  run  together  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  high  road : 
it  is  in  the  county  of  Hertford  and  hundred  of  Dacorum, 
twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  town 
seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin :  the  name  is  certainly  Saxon. 
Norden  says  that  the  Saxons  called  it  Berffhamstedl  because 
it  was  seated  among  the  hills,  Berg  signifying  a  hill,  Ham  a 
town,  and  Stedt  a  seat ;  or  we  may  consider  it  compounded 
of  the  words  Burs,  a  fortified  place,  and  Ham-Stede,  the 
fortified  Hamsteue  (homestead),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Hehan  Hampstede,  now  corrupted  to  Hemel  Haropstede,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  addition  of  St  Peters 
distinguishes  this  Berkhamsted  from  Berkhamsted  St. 
Mary,  otherwise  Northchurch,  also  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  kings  of  Mercia  had  certainly  a  palace  or  castle  at  this 
place,  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  growth,  if  not  the 
origin,  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  Berk- 
hamsted on  his  way  through  Wallingford  to  London  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  there, 
his  further  progress  having  been  intercepted  by  Frederic,  ab- 
bot of  St  Alban's,  who  caused  the  trees  that  grew  by  the  road 
side  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  across  the  way.  A  grand 
meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Berkhamsted  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  belonged  to  the  power- 
ful confederacy  which  this  abbot,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Saxons,  had  organised  with  the  object  either  of  com- 
pelling the  Norman  to  rule  according  to  the  antient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country,  or  else  of  doing  their  utmost 
to  raise  Edgar  Atheling  to  the  throne.  William  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  the  required  oath,  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  Frederic,  upon  the  relics  of  St.  Alban.  It  is 
well  known  how  William  neglected  this  oath  when  he  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  In  the  distribution  of  territory 
among  his  followers  which  then  took  place,  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  his  half-brother  the 
earl  of  Moreton.  Domesday  Book  informs  us  that  the 
property  was  rated  at  thirteen  hides,  and  that  it  was 
worth  twenty-four  pounds  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
twenty  pounds  when  bestowed  on  the  earl,  but  only  sixteen 
pounds  at  the  then  present  time.  Among  other  curious 
particulars  in  this  account,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  land 
contained  two  arpends  of  vineyards.  There  were  in  the 
borough  at  this  time  fifty-two  burgesses  who  paid  four  pounds 
a-year  for  toll,  and  had  half  a  hide,  and  two  mills  of  the 
annual  rent  of  2U«.  The  earl  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  castle ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  son  it  was  seized  by  Henry 
I.,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  town  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  II. 
held  his  court  there  at  one  time,  and  granted  very  valuable 
privileges  '  to  the  men  and  merchants  of  the  Honour  of 
Wallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's."  Among  them 
it  was  granted  that  they  should  have  '  firm  peace  in  all  his 
land  of  England  and  Normandy,  wheresoever  they  shall  be,* 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  King 
Henry  his  grandfather.  He  also  granted  that  wheresoever 
they  should  ^o  with  their  merchandises  to  buy  or  sell 
through  all  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine, 
thcv  should  be  free  from  all  toll  and  all  secular  customs 
and  exactions,  and  all  servile  works ;  and  should  any  man 
vex  or  disturb  them,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  len  pounds. 

Robert  Moreton,  the  Conqueror's  brother,  was  Earl  of 
Cornwall ;  and  we  find  that  the  honour  of  Berkhamsted 
almost  invariably  accompanied  every  subsequent  grant  of 
that  earldom.  The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged  by  Louis  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  had  come  over  to  assist  the  discontented 
barons.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the  king  sent  them 
orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28th  year 
of  his  reign,  advanced  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  fiven  to  him,  '  to 
hold  to  him,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place.* 
Accordmgly.  the  property  has  since  descended  from  the 
crown  to  the  successive  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  to  the 
throne  and  dukes  of  Cornwall,  under  whom  it  has  for  the 
last  three  centuries  been  leased  out  to  different  persons. 

The  place  seems  altogether  to  have  declined  in  import- 


ance since  it  ceased  to  be  even  occasionally  a  royal  reoT 
dence.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  gradually  niino! 
by  neglect  The  mansion  house,  now  called  Berkhamsted 
Plaoe,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  t!ic 
castle,  early  m  the  seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1661,  and  onU 
about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forms  tij.- 
present  residence.  The  castle  itself  was  situated  to  t!.e 
east  of  the  town,  and  though  the  buildings  arc  now  reduced 
to  a  few  massive  fragments  of  wall,  enough  remains  ^> 
evince  the  antient  strength  and  importance  of  the  fortress. 
The  works  are  of  a  circular  form,  approaching  to  the  fij^re 
of  an  ellipsis,  and  include  about  eleven  acres.  It  was  d(^ 
fended  on  the  north-west  side  by  a  double  and  on  the 
other  sides  by  a  triple  moat ;  these  moats  are  still  in  some 
parts  wide  and  deep.  The  original  entrance  was  at  the 
south-east  angle.  On  the  bank  between  the  second  an«l 
third  moat,  from  the  outside,  are  twn  rude  pieit  of  masonry, 
between  which  the  entrance  probably  lay  over  draw-bri»ljrej» 
connecting  the  several  moats.  The  space  inclosed  by  iKe 
inner  moat  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  constructed  with  lliiiti 
coarsely  cemented  together,  within  which  stood  the  habitable 
part  of  the  castle.  Strongly  as  this  castle  was  fortified,  :t 
could  not  have' been  tenable  after  the  invention  of  canium . 
as  its  site,  though  elevated,  is  commanded  by  still,  higher 
eminences  on  the  north  and  north-east. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  UtL 
and  13th  of  Edward  III.,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representi- 
tives,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such  return  from  this  phre 
on  any  other  occasions.  So  also  its  charter  of  incorporatn'i. 
granted  by  James  I.,  scarcely  survived  the  reign  of  his  s^ir. 
Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  affection  for  tht* 
place,  in  consequence  of  having  been  nursed  at  the  man  r- 
house  with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  under  the  care  of  ^f  r« 
Murray.  It  is  certain  that  the  plaoe  was  much  di8tingui»h«tl 
by  the  favour  of  Charles,  both  before  and  after  his  aect? 
sion  to  the  throne.  When  James  I.  was  about  to  incorpo- 
rate  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  a^.i^^t 
the  measure  under  the  apprehension  that  the  new  char:^  r 
might  impair  or  destroy  some  of  the  important  privilojc> 
which  they  already  ei\joycd  under  antient  grants.  Alter 
the  Restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  corp.>- 
rations,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Shrove*Mondnv 
and  Whit-Monday  for  cattle ;  5th  August  for  cheese ;  2*Jth 
September  and  1 1th  October,  the  two  last  being  the  statute 
fairs.  The  parish  contained  484  houses  in  1831,  with  a 
popul^on  of  2369  persons,  of  whom  1287  were  females. 

The  town  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  streets.  The 
principal,  called  the  High  Street,  extends  about  half  a  nr.ic 
along  the  high  road  ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  branches 
out  from  the  church  towards  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  .* 
hence  called  Castle  Street.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  bnc  k, 
and  irregularly  built,  but  are  interspersed  with  a  fair  pro 
portion  of  handsome  residences.  The  church,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  anl 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  embattUl 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  This  tower  contain> 
four  handsome  Gothic  windows,  and  has  at  the  south-ea^t 
angle  a  projecting  octagonal  staircase.  On  the  outside  •>!' 
the  tower,  next  the  street,  there  is  a  sculpture  of  an  anir^l 
supporting  a  shield,  on  which  the  arms  of  England  impale 
those  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  "nie  nave  is  divided  frorj 
the  aisles  by  five  columns  and  two  half  columns  on  eac  . 
side,  sustaining  plain  pointed  arches,  over  each  of  which  i> 
a  pointed  arched  window.  The  western  window  is  lanse  ar.  *. 
ramified ;  all  the  others  are  like  it,  in  the  pointed  st^le.  but 
vary  in  size  and  description.  Various  small  chapeU  an  i 
chantries  were  founded  here  in  Catholic  times,  and  are  st.:' 
partially  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  sepulchral  memorials,  some  of  which  arr 
very  curious  and  interesting.  One  of  the  least  obtrusive  ^^ 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who  was  bcrn 
at  the  parsonage  house  on  the  26th  November,  N.  S.»  ir.^  i. 
his  father.  Dr.  John  Cowper,  being  then  rector  of  tl  • 

Earish.  The  living,  which  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
lincoln,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  its  present  a\  o^ 
rage  net  income  is  333/.  The  church  accommodates  1 1  c*6 
persons. 

The  donations  which  have  been  made  to  this  pari&h   for 
the  erection  of  almshouses,  and  otherwise  for  the  relief  i>f  i 
the  poori  are  so  numerous,  but  of  so  little  consequence  smj^-  ^ 
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tnilos ;  but  from  the  winding  opnrse  of  the  stream,  the  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  bank  is  105  to  110  miles.  The 
njwigation  of  the  stream  commences  soon  after  it  touches 
the  border  of  Berkshire,  viz.  at  St.  John's  Bridge,  near 
Lecblade,  where  the  river  is  258  feet  above  the  sea  at  low 
water ;  but  the  navigation,  though  much  improved  since 
the  year  1795,  is  still  tedious  and  uncertain,  especially  for 
large  boats.  The  Thames  produces  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and 
various  other  common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  into  it  by  floods. 

The  Kennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  county 
near  Hungerfoid,  having  previously  served  for  a  short  dis- 
tance as  a  boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 
From  Hungerford  the  stream  runs  eastward  (being  much 
divided,  and  flowing  in  several  channels :  see  Ordnance 
Maps,  No.  XII.)  by  Avington  and  Kentbury  to  Newbury, 
below  which  it  receives  the  Lamboum,  which  rises  iji  the 
chalk  hills  above  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  Kennet 
then  continues  its  course  (being  still  frequently  divided  into 
several  smaller  streams  which  again  unite)  to  the  village  of 
Aldermaston.  and  there  bending  to  the  north-east  to  Read- 
ing, falls  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  that  town.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  county  is  about  thirty  to  thirty-two  miles ;  the  course 
of  the  Lambourn  to  its  junction  with  the  Kennet  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  produce  trout,  pike,  bar- 
bel, eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  The  trouts 
of  the  Kennet  are  of  great  site ;  those  of  the  Lambourn  are 
of  a  paler  colour  and  not  so  much  esteemed.  The  Kennet 
is  made  navigable  from  Newbury  to  the  Thames,  a  distance, 
by  the  stream,  of  about  twenty  miles.  In  the  course  of 
this  navigation  there  are  twenty-one  locks;  the  highest 
point  is  264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water; 
the  fall  from  thence  to  Reading  is  about  134  feet. 

The  Loddon  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  for  some  distance 
separates  that  county  from  Berkshire,  flowing  towards  the 
"W.N.W.  Near  the  village  of  Swallowfleld  it  turns  to  the 
N.N.E.  and  flows  to  Hurst  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the 
Emme  Brook.  From  Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  the  N.W.  and 
flows  into  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its 
whole  length  is  nearly  thirty  miles,  of  which  about  six  miles 
are  along  the  border  of  Berkshire  and  twelve  within  that 
county.  Above  its  outfall  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into 
the  Thames  by  several  channels.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
observes  that  he  crossed  its  different  arms  by  four  bridges. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  runs 
a  general  E.N.E.  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by 
the  way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  twenty  miles.*  The  fish  in  it  are  pike,  es- 
teemed remarkably  fine,  perch,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  and 
crayfish. 

The  Auburn,  or  Emborne,  rises  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from 
Hampshire.  Near  Brimpton  it  turns  to  the  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennet  siter  a  course  of  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  other  streams  are  too  small  to  claim  particular 
notice. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet, 
Berkshire  has  two  canals,  viz.  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  The  former  com- 
mences in  the  river  Thames  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is 
carried  through  the  vale  of  White  Horse  past  Wantage  into 
Wiltshire :  crossing  this  county  near  Swindon,  Wootton 
Bassett,  Cable,  Chippenham,  and  Melksham,  it  joins  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  not  far  from  the  last-mentioned 
town.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commencement  of 
this  canal  is  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
canal  rises  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters 
Wiltshire,  where  it  attains  its  summit  level  of  345  feet  It 
supplies  with  fuel  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and 
enables  the  agriculturist  to  send  his  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce to  market.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  commences 
at  Newbury,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  River  Kennet 
Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet  by  Hunger- 
ford  and  Great  fiedwin  to  Crofton  in  Wilts,  near  which  its 
summit  level  begins.  IVom  this  level  it  continues  its  course 
by  Devizes,  S^emington  (a  villase  at  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trowbridge,  and  Bradford  to 
Bath.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Kennet 
navigation  is  264  feet,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  at  Crofton  tunnel,  is  210  feet  more.  A 
little  way  above  Hungerford  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
Kennet  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches. 


The  principal  roads  which  nass  thitm^  Berkibirc  are 
those  from  London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.    Both  these  cnt<r 
the  county  at  Maidenhead,  a  little  beyond  which  they  sc ya- 
rate,  the  Oxford  road  running  nearly  due  west  to  Henlev.  j  :  -t 
before  entering  which  it  leaves  the  county,  and  the  Bath  r-    i 
running  south-west  to  Reading.    There  are  two  other  ro..  ^ 
from  London  to  Reading,  both  of  which  pass  through  Egha'T, 
in  Surrey,  and,  separating  there,  run  nearly  parallel  to  ea  L 
other,  until    they  reunite  a  few  miles   before    they  reu^ii 
Reading.    From  this  town  the  Bath  road  paaaea  throuj^. 
Newbuiy  and  Hungerford,  just  after  which  it  enters  Wiii- 
shire.    The  principal  other  roads  are  one  flrom  London  l> 
Cirencester,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Oxlbrd  r^i 
near  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire,  runs  through  Wallinpf-ni 
and  Wantage :  another  road  to  Cirencester,  which,  branch 
ing  off  from  the  Oxford  road  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire  n 
runs  through  Abingdon,  and  uniting  with  the  first-men- 
tioned road  at  Faringdon,  crosses  the  Thames  at  Sl  John's 
Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  into  Gloucestershire :  one  from  Ox- 
ford to  Kingsclere  and  Whitchurch  (Hants),  and  so  to 
Winchester  and  Southampton,  which  entering  Berksb-n- 
near  Wallingford,  runs  through  it  in  a  southern  dirert:on 
into  Hampshire,  without  passing  through  any  maxket-U)v  n 
except  Wallingford:  one  from  Oxford  by  Abingdon  ^lA 
East  Ilsley  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  two  branches  rtr, 
one  to  Andover  (Hants)  and   the   other  to  Whitchun:. 
(Hants) ;  two  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford,  one  by  Wantai^:, 
and  one  by  Abingdon;  one  from  LAmboum  to  New  bun  , 
and  one  from  Reading  to  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  aa  are  zW 
the  private  roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especially  a>v-  .t 
Reading.  The  private  roads  in  the  Vale  of  White  Ho-ac 
are  deep  and  miry,  and  in  winter  almost  impassable.  (Lv 
8ons*s  Magna  Britannia.) 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.— The  climate  of  Berkshire  :< 
one  of  the  most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hili^  .n 
the  western  part  of  the  county  are  remarkable  fkn-  the  m- 
vigorating  and  bracing  qualities  of  the  air.  The  vales  be\Az 
milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  oonstitutionB  better,  ani 
having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which  m  ^k 
the  air  circulate  and  purify  it,  they  areoonsidmd  as  healt.>'. 
as  the  hills.    Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 

The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  of  such  exuv, 
and  so  irregular  a  shape,  is  extremely  varied.  Tbe  pr.'- 
cipal  hills  are  composed  of  chalk ;  the  valleys  of  differs m 
sorts  of  loam,  in  which  clay  predominates,  with  gravel  ar.i 
sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  elevations.  Along  the  n^*  *> 
there  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  county  seems  u* '.  ^ 
over  chalk  or  lime-stone.  Windsor  Castle,  at  one  extreni  t;. , 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  i.:  .\. 
This  clay,  in  some  places,  has  a  depth  of  300  feet  over  tir 
chalk,  as  was  found  in  boring  for  water  near  WHnkt"'  : 
plain.  The  chalk  rises  to  the  surfiioe  near  Mai<lor.!  *  - 
and  Marlow.  The  chalk,  which  dips  so  deep  under  \\\u  K  : 
Forest,  appears  again  in  Hampshire*  The  clay  of  the  f  rv  *: 
is  a  compact  blue  clay,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  whi>  .  • 
usually  called  the  London  clay,  and  in  which  Qearl\  ;. 
whole  bed  of  the  Thames  Ues,  from  near  Reading  tu  t: 
sea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the  poor  sand  and  loam  impregrn  j*r. 
with  iron,  known  by  the  name  of  Bagshot  heath  Und,  vt  h    . 
extends  into  Hampshire  and  Surrey;  and  also  the  t\<"^  - 
alluvial  soils  in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  oi  ; 
Thames  and  the  Kennet    Under  the  vale  of  White  H  cv 
where  the  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  runs  into  a  bar .  - 
lime-stone  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a  free-stone  or  oolite, « 1 
composes  the  Cotswold  Hills  in   Gloucestershire.       b^. 
Mavor  s  Survey  of  Berkshire,  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  vale  of  White  Horse  are  some  of  the   n  -* 
fertile  lands  in  England.     The  western  part  of  the  ^ .  - 
is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures,  the  soil  being  a  i:    . 
loam  on  a  sound  and  dry  subsoil.     Along  the  botc<rr   - 
the  White  Horse  hills  lies  the  rich  com  laim,  for  vhic^  t- 
vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gratel  and  sandy  \  >-  ^ 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.    This  ' 
is  chiefly  arable,  ana  is  called  white  land,  from  the   Si*:. 
ture  of  finely  divided  calcareous  earth  in  its  coaipo«^:t 
It  has  the  appearance  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  enriched  l-\  * 
finer  parts  of  the  chalk  washed  down  from  the  neighbour 
hills.    Along  the  Thames  is  a  belt  of  rich  meadow «  •  \ 
tending  in  some  places  only  to  a  very  short  distance  t 
the  river,  and  no  where  above  two  miles.    These  miai 
have  not  been  improved  by  irrigation  so  much   as   t* 
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netbodi  koep  ft  eertain  bold  of  practical  men,  and  it  istery 
fortunate  that  it  is  bo,  for  no  new  inetnod  should  he  gene- 
rally adopted  till  long  experience  has  proved  its  utility. 
The  two  extremes,  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  decidedly 
bad  system,  and  an  incautious  adoption  of  new  inventions, 
are  equally  unreasonable.  The  system  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  county  by  intelligent  farmers  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  antient  triennial  rotations.  The  basis 
is  a  clean  fallow,  for  which  turnips  are  substituted  on  the 
hght  soils:  then  two  or  three  crops  of  com,  with  an  alterna- 
tion of  clover,  tares,  or  beans  between  them,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  less  exhausting.  The  nature  of  the  crops  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  fallows  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
}and,  on  the  seasons,  and  also  on  the  care  with  which  the 
first  fallow  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  crops  have  been 
weeded  or  hoed.  It  is  the  appearance  of  weeds  that  ^ves 
notice  of  the  necessity  of  a  fallow.  A  good  rotation  stnctly 
adhered  to  would  be  better  for  general  adoption ;  and  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses  would  keep 
more  live  stock,  and  make  more  manure.  In  the  rich  soils 
of  the  Vale  great  crops  of  corn  are  frequently  obtained  with 
little  trouble,  and  this  always  makes  careless  farmers.  They 
know  the  advantage  of  manure,  and  will  spare  no  expense 
to  purchase  it,  but  the  real  secret  of  agriculture  is  to  make 
it  at  home  and  at  the  least  expense,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  means  of  Uve  stock,  and  raising  food  for  cattle. 

There  are  in  Berkshire  a  great  many  small  proprietors, 
or  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  farms,  consisting  of 
forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  acres.  They  live  frugally,  and  the 
times  do  not  much  afiect  them ;  but  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  try  new  schemes ;  the  old  methods  satisfy  them,  and 
if  they  can  live  and  pay  their  way  they  are  contented. 

The  old  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  vears.  The  heavy  Berkshire  plough,  drawn 
oy  four  or  five  horses  in  a  line,  has  given  place  to  the  lighter 
Scotch  and  Norfolk  ploughs  with  two  horses  abreast,  or  in 
very  wet  and  stiff"  soils  with  three  in  a  line ;  more  are  seldom 
used,  except  to  break  up  grass  land,  or  when  the  ploughing 
has  been  deferred  till  the  ground  is  very  hard.  Improved 
agricultural  instruments  are  manufactured  at  Newbury  and 
at  Reading.  Drilling  machines  on  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciple, and  on  Cook's  plan,  are  made  at  Hook  in  Hampshire, 
and  pretty  generally  dispersed  through  Berkshire.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  and  other  improved  instruments  has  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  King  George  III.  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  farming  establishment 
at  Rapleys,  near  Bagshot  Park,  was  on  the  most  improved 
principles.  Drilling  the  seed  is  becoming  more  general 
than  it  used  to  be ;  and  several  professional  drill  men  find 
it  a  profitable  employment  of  a  small  capital  to  purchase 
the  most  improved  machines,  with  which  they  drill  the  seed 
for  the  smaller  farmers,  who  cannot  afford  such  expensive 
implements.  The  farmer  finds  the  horses  and  a  man  to 
drive  them,  and  sends  the  drill  to  its  next  destination  wlien 
bis  com  is  drilled.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  drilling 
machine  is  from  U,0(L  to  2i.  per  acre,  with  food  for  the 
drillman,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  drill,  or  his  servant. 
They  drill  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  a  day,  with  two 
horses  and  two  men.  This  division  of-  labour,  which  is  a 
certain  sign  of  improvement,  is  only  found  in  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts,  as  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  where 
there  are  still  many  small  farms. 

Threshing  machines  were  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  both  fixed  and  moveable ;  but  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1831  many  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  corn  is 
now  chiefly  threshed  by  hand,  there  being  always  a  super- 
abundance of  agricultural  labourers. 

In  noticing  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire  we  must  not  pass 
over  the  two  farms  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  establisheci  by 
King  George  III.,  one  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  conducted  on 
the  Norfolk  system,  and  another  on  a  stiff  clay,  called  the 
Jlemish  Farm,  but  by  no  means  cultivated  on  the  Flemish 
model.  The  greatest  variety  of  improved  instruments..wa8 
introduced,  and  many  experiments  were  made.  Both 
these  farms  were  well  worth  the  attention  of  agriculturists ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  supported  by  what  was 
thought  an  inexhaustible  purse  rendered  them  nearly  use- 
less as  models  for  imitation.  They  continue  to  be  culti- 
yat^d,  but  attract  little  attention. 

Some  extremely  fine  cattle  are  bred  and  kept  in  the  Home 
Park  at  Windsor,  chiefly  of  the  improved  short-horned 
breed ;  and  the  cows  which  graze  close  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence are  certainly  worthy  of  the  privileged  pasture  in 


which  they  range,  and  the  majestic  treet  wbich  slMltcf 

them. 

The  farm  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloa- 
cester,  at  Rapleys,  near  Bagshot  Park,  deserves  particular 
notice.  This  farm  originally  consisted  of  about  thirty  acre« 
of  poor  land,  forming,  however,  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  mid^t 
of  brown  heath  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  When  the 
forest  was  inclosed,  the  duke  purchased  a  large  tract  ol 
heath  land  adjoining  to  this  farm  and  Bagshot  Park.  He 
gradually  extended  his  purchases  to  Swinley  Park,  of  vbtch 
he  took  a  lease  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  ibre>tA , 
and  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  years  he  converted  a 
bare  and  barren  tract  of  land  into  a  productive  farm,  inter- 
spersed with  thriving  plantations.  This  was  effected  cbielly 
by  employing  the  superabundant  labour  of  the  neighbounug 
parishes.  The  whole  was  supenntended  by  an  active  nati\  e 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Burness,  the  duke's  bailiff^  who  since  the 
duke's  death  has  been  appointed  bailiff  to  some  of  the  I>uke 
of  Bedford's  farms  at  Woburn.  A  threshing  machine, 
moved  by  an  artificial  stream  of  water,  on  the  most  impro\ed 
construction,  was  erected  on  the  premises*  with  a  mill  to 
grind  meal,  and  one  to  bruise  bones  for  manure.  Mr.  Loudon 
has  given  a  description  and  drawing  of  this  machine  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  last  edition  of  the  Encydopnedia  of  Agri" 
culture^  and  asserts  it  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  Berkshire  varies  considerably 
in  the  chalky  districts  they  are  large— some  containing  a 
thousand  acres ;  but  in  the  richer  soils  they  are  mostly  from 
one  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres :  in  the  forest  distnc; 
they  are  in  general  of  small  extent  Arable  land  lets  from 
1  Of.,  and  even  less,  to  21.  per  acre ;  the  average  ma>  be 
about  2b8. ;  upland  meadows  from  I  /.  to  2/.,  and  along  the 
rivers  21,  to  3/. ;  irrigated  meadows  4/.  to  5/. 

Gardens, — Near  Reading  there  are  considerable  garden 
grounds,  the  soil  being  deep  and  good,  and  the  produce 
coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county.  The  onions,  and  especially  the  asparagus  of  Read 
ing,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in  the  6eaM>n. 
Orchards  are  not  very  numerous,  and  fewer  than  they  were 
at  one  time,  when  cider  was  a  more  common  beverage  of  the 
farmer.  The  apples  which  grow  in  the  Vale,  where  there 
are  some  good  orchards,  are  mostly  sent  to  London.  About 
Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchards,  the  produce  of  which  is 
great  in  good  years,  but  it  is  a  very  precarious  crop. 

Woods  and  Coppice, — Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered 
over  the  county,  and  add  to  the  diversity,  which  is  a  beauu 
ful  feature  in  its  landscapes  as  viewed  from  eminences. 
Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  felled,  and 
during  the  war  the  finest  trees  were  readily  purchased  for 
the  dock-yards.  The  high  prices  then  given  have  consider 
ably  diminished  the  number  of  old  oaks,  but  very  fine  trees 
mny  still  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks,  and 
occasionally  in  the  hedge-rows,  which  arc  still  tolerably 
furnished  with  timber,  of  wliich  elm  forms  a  considerable 
portion.  The  Forest  of  Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  pai'ks,  had  but  few  trees  on  the  wastes, 
and  these  more  picturesque  in  appearance  from  their  age 
than  valuable  as  timber.  Some  of  the  oldest  oaks  in  Crau 
bourn  Wood,  in  the  parishes  of  Winkfield  and  Clewer,  are 
mere  hollow  trunks,  with  a  few  picturesque  branches. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable ;  and  where  water 
carriage  is  near,  which  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county,  the  produce  is  sent  to  London  in  the  shape 
of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough  manufactures.  Thev 
are  usually  cut  every  ten  years,  and  when  well  maaa^'J 
produce  from  10/.  to  15/.  per  acre,  at  every  cutting. 

0«t>r«.— Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islands  which 
are  freauently  covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  ositr 
beds,  which  are  cut  every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  are  eun- 
sidered  as  a  very  valuable  property. 

Cia/Zfe.— There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  indigenoi^s  in 
Berkshire,  and  those  generally  met  with  are  imported  from 
Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Glamorgan* 
shire  cows  are  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districts,  but  the 
breeds  are  much  mixed  and  cj-ossed,  and  not  always  with 
the  greatest  attention  or  judgment.  Aldemey  cows,  which 
are  annually  imported,  are  very  common  for  the  supply  of 
butter  and  cream  in  gentlemen*s  famiUes.  Some  ver^-  good 
cows  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  Aldemeys  with 
larger  breeds.  Oxen  are  not  generally  used  in  agriculture, 
although  a  few  teams  are  kept  on  some  large  farms,  and 
the  work  of  the  king's  Norfolk  farm  in  Windsor  Park 
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partly  included  in  Berks,  but  chiefly  in  other  counties,  5 : 
total,  156.  Tho  parishes  which,  though  partly  in  other 
counties,  may  he  most  properly  reckoned  in  Berkshire,  are 
Sunning,  LAUgford,  and  Shilton  (portly  in  Oxfordshire),  and 
Coleshill,Hungerford,  Hurst  (parochial  chapelry),Shalbourn, 
ShinAeld,  and  Wokingham  (partly  in  WilU).  The  parishes 
which  rather  belong  to  other  counties  are  Great  Barrington 
(chieflv  in  Gloucestershire),  St.  Aldate's  (chiettv  in  the  city 
of  Oxford),  Strathfieldsay  (chiefly  in  HanU),  and  Inglesham 
and  Swallowfield  (chiefly  in  Wilts). 

There  are  twelve  market- towns :  Abingdon,  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  East  Ilsley,  Lamboum,  Maidenhead,  New- 
bury, Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  .Of  these,  Reading  and  Abingdon  arc  the 
assixe-towns,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  place  of  county 
election. 

Reading  is  on  the  Kenuet,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank, 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  before  it  flows  into  the 
Thames.  It  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  sending  two 
members,  and  had  a  population  in  1831  of  15,595. 

Abingdon,  on  the  Gloucester  road,  fifty-six  miles  from 
London,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ock,  and  at  the  entrance  into  the  Thames  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal.  Its  population  in  1831  was  5259. 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Windsor,  properly  New  Windsor,  twenty-two  miles  from 
London  by  Coinbrook,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
contains  a  noble  castle,  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  two  members,  and 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  5650,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  the  lower  ward,  or  7103  including  the 
parish  of  Old  Windsor.* 

Wallingford,  also  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member*  forty-six  miles  from  London,  had  in  1831  a  popula- 
tion of  2563  ;t  but  the  limits  assigned  to  the  borough  by 
the  Boundary  Act  include  a  population  of  probably  more 
than  double  that  number.  [See  Auinodon,  Rkadino, 
Wallingford.  Windsor.] 

Next  to  the  above  places,  the  most  important  is  Newbury, 
on  the  Bath  road,  seventeen  niiled  from  Reading,  and  fifty- 
six  miles  from  London.  It  is  on  the  river  Kennet,  at  the 
point  where  the  navigation  of  that  river  unites  >vith  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
5959,  or  including  Sandleford  priory,  which  is  in  the  parish, 
5977. 

Great  Faringdon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county, 
sixty-eight  miles  from  London  by  Wallingford  and  Wan- 
tage, or  between  seventy  and  seventy-one  by  Abingdon, 
htm  in  1831  a  population  of  3033  for  the  whole  parish. 
Wantage,  sixty  miles  from  London  fy  Wallingford,  con- 
tained in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  3282  inhabitants.  [See 
Faringdon,  Newbury,  Wantaok.] 

The  remaining  five  towns,  Hungerford,  East  Ilsley, 
Lamboum,  Maidenhead,  and  Wokingham  being  too  small 
to  require  separate  articles,  may  be  mentioned  more  at 
lencth  here. 

Hungerford  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Bath  road,  eight  or  nine  miles  m>m  Newbury,  above  twenty- 
five  from  Reading,  and  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  from  London. 
It  is  upon  the  river  Kennet  (which,  however,  is  not  navi- 
gable), and  upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  This  town 
bore  in  antient  times  the  name  of  Ingleford  Charmam  (or 
Charnam)  Street,  which  Mr.  Gough  (in  his  Additions  to 
Camden)  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ford  of  the 
Angles  on  Herman  Street,  the  antient  Roman  road.  But 
the  Messrs.  Lysons  doubt  whether  the  name  Ingleford  ap- 

flied  to  more  than  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Hungerford- 
ngleford,  which  is  in  the  parish,  and  observe  that  the  name 
Hungerford,  as  now  spelt,  occurs  in  a  record  as  antient  as 
A.D.  1204.  The  name  Charnam  Street  is  still  preserved 
by  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town,  and  by  one  of  the 
tithings  into  which  the  parish  is  divided,  llie  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
the  market- house  and  shambles,  with  a  room  over  them  in 
which  the  town  business  is  transacted.  The  church,  which 
is  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1814, 
in  the  place  of  an  antient  structure,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  built  at  different  dates.  In  the  former  church  were 
several  memorials  of  the  antient  fiimily  of  the  Hungerfords. 

■*  Old  WIndtor  ncilhpr  wnn  nor  it  iiirliido<t  In  Uic  imrlinmrnUry  borough. 
So  in  the  •  Ab«irart  «»f  ihf  AtivHcrs  and  Return*'  und«r  the  Population 
0(  1^1.    In  tht«  '  Accoiiuit  niMl  r.ippri*  for  that  »(*ssioQ  of  Tarliapieilt 
1.  V^j^n  fvr  lil31,  ^o\,  x\\i\.)  it  »  ]rvcn  at  J 167 


The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dasn  and 
chapter  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tL« 
dean  of  Salisbury;  the  net  income  of  the  vicmrage  u 
stated  at  429/.  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Remtnues"  Report, 
1835.  Near  the  church  is  the  free  graiiiinar*achtH4. 
The  Kennet  is  here  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of  vbi/  h 
passes  through  the  town,  the  other  close  by  it  on  the  nonii 
side.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Newbury.  There  appears  to  be  no  manufac- 
ture in  Hungerford  of  any  importance.  The  market,  w  hya 
is  on  Wednesday,  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  mentioned  as  an  established  market  ▲•d.  1'J,'j7. 
There  are  three  fairs.  The  population  of  the  wb(^  pan^h. 
which  contains  4450  acres,  and  extends  into  Wiltshire,  was, 
in  1831,  2715;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  thia  must  be 
rural  population.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants:  the  other  municii'&i 
officers  are  bailifT,  steward,  town-clerk,  twelve  ttoffees  miA 
burgesses,  &c.  Hungerford  was  the  birth-plaee  o£  iJr. 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  eminent  dissenting  ministw  of  the 
last  century.  There  was  formerly  an  hospital  oC  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  this  town,  but  its  site  is  not  known* 

East  Ilsley  (antiently  Huldesley  or  Hildealey)  lies  be- 
tween Newbury  and  Abingdon,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the 
former,  and  eleven  from  the  latter.  It  is  fiftv*lbnr  m:!es 
from  London  through  Reading.  It  is  situated  amid&t  ine 
downs  formed  by  that  range  of  chalk  hills  which  haa  hero 
described  above  as  crossing  the  eounty :  on  thmo  down»  % 
great  number  of  sheep  are  fed.  Although  East  lUUy  a 
a  very  small  place,  of  not  more  than  738  inhabitant*  <  .n 
1831),  its  sheep-market,  which  oommencea  on  the  Weii- 
nesday  in  Easter  week,  and  is  held  every  alternate  We«i- 
nesday  till  Whitsuntide,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  lanrc*t 
in  England  next  to  that  ox  the  metropolia.  The  sherf> 
are  purchased  by  the  Hertfordshire  and  ouckinghamshirv 
farmers,  and  fattened  for  the  London  market.  Th^re 
is  a  market  on  Wednesday  throughout  the  year,  but  tt.e 
great  sheep-market  is  for  a  limitcSi  season,  aa  mentioafu 
above:  there  are  also  two  fairs.  The  living  is  a  recti >r> 
in  the  deanery  of  Newbury,  of  the  net  annual  value. 
according  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report  (:bo>). 
of  645/. 

Lamboum,  or  Chipping  Lamboum,  is  situated  upon  t}.i 
little  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  into  Uie  Kennet  &i 
Newbury.  Lamboum  is  near  the  edge  of  the  downs  sec- 
tioned in  the  account  of  East  Ilsley,  eleven  mikea  from  tbr  t 
town,  and  sixty-five  horn  London.  In  the  market-place  n 
a  tall  plain  pillar,  with  an  ornamented  capital,  on  an  aaocrt 
of  steps.  The  church  is  a  handsome  Uothic  structure  -l 
the  form  of  a  cross,  having  two  chantry  chapels  on  the  souih 
side :  and  near  the  churchyard  is  an  hospital  iot  ten  poL*r 
men,  founded  by  some  of  tne  &mily  of  Isbury  or  Eatburr. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chaptc 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  of  the  average  net  income  of  liut 
The  market  is  of  very  antient  date,  but  haa  much  declmt^i 
of  late  years :  it  is  held  on  Fridays.  There  are  three  far^ 
The  parish  i^  very  extensive,  containing  nearly  )5.o«  <.■ 
acres :  it  is  divided  into  one  township  (that  of  Chipp .  ^ 
Lamboum)  and  three  tithings.  The  population  of  l^-j 
township  of  Chipping  Lamboum  in  1831  was  1166:  that  a 
the  whole  parish  2386.  At  Upper  Lamboum,  an  adjac«.n: 
hamlet,  was  formerly  a  free  chapel,  now  destroyed* 

Maidenhead  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  a  little  way  fr  r^ 
the  Thames  on  the  Bath  road,  twenty-six  miles  Irom  L  r. 
don.    The  town  was  formerly  called  South  £alingt(m«  a;  u 
the  name  Maidenhead  was  said  to  have  been  given  t>  i: 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  head  .of  one  of  the  ele\i  . 
thousand  British  virgins  who,  according  to  an  antient  lu: 
fabulous  legend,  were  martyred4)y  Attila  king  of  the  Hur.> 
but  as  in  the  most  antient  reoonls  it  is  written  Maidenhii  - 
or  Maydenehythe  *,  it  is  more  Hkely  that  the  name  was  t.; ^. 
given  to  the  spot  where  Maidenhead  bridge  now  crudes  t. . 
Thames,  where  was  formerly  a  great  wharfage  of  tin  '  <  r 
and  firewood.    There  has  been  a  bridge  at  this  spot  frt-- 
an  early  date,  certainly  from  the  thirteenth  oentury.  a:  z. 
the  erection  of  it  diverted  the  course  of  the  great  wesurr 
road,  which  appears  before  that  lime  to  have  croaacd  :'  ■ 
river  about  two  miles  higher  at  Babham  Ferry.  «ear  Lo.a.- 
ham.    From  this  change  of  the  road  the  town  of  Maidi-i 
head  took  its  rise,  and  it  soon  ouUtripped  Bray,  which  u.  •• 

•  Hitho  U  a  wonl  of  Saxon  origin  (h«h,  a  ditch  or  trench),  not!  i>  * 
•i^nifyn  small  port  or  quay;  thug  ire  have  UmbhHbe  or  Loabrth.  V 
bUbe^  UvUie  oq  th«  Kmi  omiI,  tfw. 
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nnnlier  of  pwiibei  in  Berkiihire  hiu  been  given  above.  Th« 
number  ot  vic:tra);ea  is  coiiaiderable ;  in  Lyeuns'i  Miurta 
Britannia,  where  tbe  parishes  are  given  at  UB,  the  number 
of  vLcaraf^es  is  i^iven  at  67.  The  county  ia  wholly  in  tba 
diocese  or  Saliabiiry.  and  in  the  ecclesiastic*)  province  of 
Canterbuvy,  and  forms  on  archdeaconry  by  itself;  the  arch- 
deacon tnkes  his  title  from  the  county.  It  is  divided  into 
four  rural  deaneries  ^Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallintford. 

Berkshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  Readinf;  and  Abing- 
don are  the  asaiie  lowii*.  The  Lent,  or  Spring  assizes  are 
behl  at  Reading, the  Summer  assizes  at  Abinirdun.  The 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  as  follows:  Epi- 
phany at  Rradin^,  Easier  at  Newbury,  Hilary  at  Abingdon, 
and  Michaelmas  either  at  Abingdon  or  Reading,  as  the  ma- 
gistrates shall  deter  mine. 

Nine  members  are  relumed  to  parliament  from  Ber](shire 
—  three  for  tlie  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reiding  and 
New  Wind'tor.  and  one  each  for  Abingdon  and  Walliiigford. 
The  onlv  change  in  the  number  of  members  made  by  the 
Refurm  Bill,  was  to  reduce  the  members  for  Wallingford 
fnnn  two  lo  one.  for  Abingdon  previously  returned  only  one. 
The  countv  members  are  nominated  at  Abingdon,  and  the 
poll  for  the  county  is  taken  at  Reading,  Abingdon.  New- 
bury, Wantage.  IrViikingham,  Maidenhead,  Great  Faring- 
don,  and  East  Ilsley.  Abingdon  was  the  place  where  the 
poll  waa  taken  in  case  of  a  contest  before  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Civil  HittoTfi  and  Antiquities. — The  Atrebate*  or  Atre- 
balii  ore  considered  to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this 
district;  their  name  points  them  out  as  a  colony  of  the 
Atrebates  (people  of  Arlois)  in  Gaul,  who  were,  as  Cffisar 
informs  us,  Belgte,  and  of  Germanic  origin.  {De  Bell.  Gall. 
ii.  4.)  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  some  other  modern  antiquaries, 
consider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabited  the  hundred  of  Bray, 
and  the  Segontiaci  a  small  part  of  the  county  bordering  on 
Hampshire.  The  Bibroci  and  Segontiaci,  and  perhaps  the 
Atrebates  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  men- 
tioned by  Ctosar  under  the  name  of  Ancalites),  submitted 
to  CffiSarwhen  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassi- 
relaunus,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
the  division  made  by  the  Romans  of  that  part  of  the  island 
which  they  reduced  lo  subjection,  Berlishire  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  Britannia  prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials 
in  the  traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities, 
roads  or  parts  of  roads  run  in  different  directions.  The  most 
marked  is  a  port  of  that  which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
to  Londinium  (London).  It  enters  Berkshire  from  Wilt- 
ahire,  not  far  from  Lamboum,  and  runs  S.B.  to  Spine 
(Speen),  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another  Roman  road 
from  Aqus  Solis  (Bath)  to  Londinium  (London).  From 
SpiniB  its  course  to  Loud inium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained,  though  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a  few  yean 
since  on  Bagshot  Ueatb,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  '  the 
Devil's  Highway.'  The  traces  of  other  Roman  roads  are 
not  of  any  great  extent  or  importance.  The  Ikening  Street 
(of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but  its  course 
is  disputed.  Some  consi<ler  '  the  Ridge  Way,'  which  runs 
Uong  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range  over  East  and  West  Ilsley 
Downs,  CucKhamsley  Hills,  kc,  to  be  the  true  Ikening 
Street;  while  others  contend  for  a  line  of  road  under  the 
same  range  through  or  neat  Blewbury,  Wnntage,  Spars- 
holt,  &c.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where  this  last  line  is 
roost  dearly  to  be  traced,  it  is  called  Ickleton  \V'ay.  (Lysons's 
iliifrna  Britannia;  Wise's  Account  of  time  Antiqutties  in 
Berkshire.) 

The  only  Roman  station  in  the  county,  the  site  of  which 
has  bten  satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spina).  Tlie  name  and 
the  distances  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Specn,  a  village 
near  Newbur)'.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  havo  been  discovered  here— none  at  least 
Hufiicient  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  Bibracte, 
mentioned  in  the  twclllh  iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencc^^ter,  is 
fixed  by  Whilaker  at  Bray;  though  the  distance  between 
Ijondinium  and  Bibracte  liitfers  eo  much  from  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occosioo  great  difhcultv.  Pontes, 
another  lioman  station,  has  been  fixed  by  Harsley  [Bri- 
tannia  Riimana)  near  Old  Windsor,  but  others  prefer  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought  by  Camden 
to  have  been  Wallingfurd;  but  though  tlie  remains  of 
Romati  antiqiiily  found  there  point  out  WalUngford  as  the 
''■le  of  kn  inputtant  Roman  station,  yet  Ihe  situation  as- 


signed to  Calleva  in  the  Itintnn  of  Alitvninas  tuinol  be 
made  to  agree  with  Wallingford,  the  Roman  name  of  whirh 
is  therefore  unknown  to  us  Calleva  has  also  been  Bxcd  V) 
conjecture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  Silcbestcr  in 
Hampshire,  just  on  tb«  border  of  this  county,  is  moic  gene- 
rally preferred. 

The  vallum,  which  appears  to  have  inrrounded  the  b^nn 
of  WallinHfonl,  was  unquestionably  •  Roman  work ;  at  li.c 
south-west  angle  it  is  very  entire  fur  the  spac«  of  about  i:-/ 
paces  on  the  south  side  and  370  on  the  west.  This  vallu'u 
is  single,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  wet  ditoh.  vhich  rcii- 
dered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  camps  in  several  Mita  of  lie 
county,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  toe  Roroarti. 
though  some  of  them  are  probably  of  British  origin.  Uffin;: 
ton  Castle,  an  oval  earth  work  on  the  summit  of  Wli>i-' 
Horse  Hill,  700  feet  in  diameter  from  east  te  weat.  and  ji.u 
feet  from  north  to  south,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  surniundi- '. 
by  a  double  vallum,  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  hiun. 
and  commending  an  extensive  view  in  evenr  direction.  ili<- 
outer  one  sligliter.  Leicome  or  Sagbury  Castle,  on  Lii- 
come  Downs,  north-east  of  Lambourn,  is  almost  circubi. 
has  a  double  vallnm,  and  encloses  an  area  of  nearly  tweiitv  - 
six  acres,  but  whether  this  is  independent  of  the  space  <v- 
cupied  by  the  entrenchments  and  ditches  doe«  not  appt.':. 
Another  camp  or  earth-work,  called  Hardwell  Camp,  i> 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Ufiington  (^tle;  it  i>  s< 
entrenchment  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  ti;' 
steep  edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  vallum,  m . 
in  site  about  140  paces  by  ISU.  Near  Little  CoxwelL  in  if." 
neighbourhood  of  Farin^on,  are  the  remains  of  ■  squd'v 
camp ;  and  at  tba  other  extremity  of  the  county  there  it  i 
strong  entrenchment,  of  irregular  form,  on  Bagabot  Healii. 
near  Easthampstead,  560  puces  in  length,  and  280  in  breann. 
near  the  middle :  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  a:,  i 
is  commonly  called  '  Cee sax's  Camp,'  Remaini  of  wr^rki 
British  or  Ilomanara  also  found  near  the  road  from  Abn.s- 
duii  lo  Faringdon,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  latter  (C'b.T- 
bury  Camp),  and  on  Sinodun  Hill,  near  'Witlenbatn,  on  ihr 
Thames.  There  are  cireular  camps  near  Ashdown  Park,  a 
little  way  from  Lambourn  (Asbbury  Camp  or  Alfrci  s 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon ;  bui 
of  the  probable  origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  iDJomutiuLi 
— perhapa  it  was  Danish,  aa  also  the  Uttet  is  supposeii 

Many  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  lbs  chaU 
hills  N.  of  Lambourn,  covered  irregularly  with  larv 
stones;  three  of  the  stones  have  a  fourth  laul  on  them  I'l 
the  manner  of  the  British  cromlechs.  Mr.  WiM  iocltiH-* 
to  think  this  is  a  Danish  monument,  while  Uesan.  Lyior.t 
would  assign  to  it  a  British  origin.    By  the  country  peopli 


it  is  called  '  Wayland  Smith  ;'  and  they  havw  a  tr«liti.«i 
of  an  invisible  smith  residing  here,  who  wouM  ehoe  a  itj- 


with  the  buildiog ;  amoaa  them  are  tboM  of  th«  abbar  of 
Abin([doa  and  of  tfas  Norrayi  family,  with  their  motto, 
■  Feythrully  «arvs,'  bequently  lopeatod.  (See  Lyioiu' 
Magna  Briltmma.) 
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ing  the  prevaleDce  of  the  Roedb 
reli|;iousnou&pi  were  built  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.  Tan- 
ner's Nolilia  Moruttliea  contaias  a  list  of  thirty-BTe  reli- 
giotu  establish  Eoents  of  all  kinds  ;  three  oF  which  were 
niimbeied  at  the  Reformation  among  the  '  greater  monos- 
t«rie*,'  and  pouessed  a  clear  revenue  of  200?.  per  annum.* 
The  moat  important  by  far  of  these  eatablishmeats  were  the 
Banedietine  abbeya  ai  Abingdon  and  Reading.  Abingdon 
Abbey  appear*  to  have  been  originally  foonded  upon  a  bill 
called  Abendune,  about  tno  miles  from  the  present  town, 
nearer  Oxford,  by  Cissa,  a  West  Saxon,  governor  of  grt 
wt  of  Berks  and  WilU,  under  Kentwin.^in^  of  the  West 
Basoni.  Five  years  after  its  foundation  this  monastery 
wai  removed  to  a  plaoe  then  called  Sevekisbam  or  Seove- 
eheshem,  or  Seusham,  and  since  then  Abbendon  or  Abing' 
don,  and  enriched  by  the  muniflcence  of  Ceadwolla  and 
Ina,  kings  of  Wessex,  and  other  benefaalors.  The  abbey 
was  destroyed  by  ths  Uane^  and  the  monks  deprived  of 
their  chief  possessions  by  Alfred  the  Great ;  but  the  pt 
siwi*  were  restored,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey 
menced  at  least,  by  Sdred,  grandson  and  one  of  the 
aucoesson  of  AllVeu.  Numerous  benefactions  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  establisbnient,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
The  yeariy  inroma  at  the  time  of  the  suppreuion  was 
2042/.  2m.  6d.  g^os^  or  16761.  lOt.  9d.  clear.  Reading 
Abbey  was  also  for  Benedictines,  and  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
This  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.,  a^d.  1121,  and 
richly  endowed.  At  the  suppression  it  had  2116/.  3s.  9d. 
gross,  or  1936/.  I4«.  3d.  clear  yearly  ineoroe.  There  are 
some  remains  of  both  these  great  establishments.  Those 
Reading  coniist  of  the  gatewar  and  of  some  other  ruii__, 
which  are  Ultle  more  than  rude  heaps  of  stone,  all  architec- 


oeeupied  as  a  brewery ;  and  the  gateway  of  the  abbey 
ttill  used  at  a  prison. 

At  BniUesum,  or  Bysbam  Montague,  now  Bisham,  i 
tha  banks  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  Marlow 
Buckinghamshire,  was  a  priory  for  canons  of  the  order  ». 
St.  Austin,  founded  1338,  by  William  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury.  Their  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
327/.  U.  6d.  gross,  or  285/.  1  If.  clear.  Upon  the  surrender 
rf  this  monastery  to  Henry  VJIl.,  it  was  refounded  for  the 
Benedictines,  lU  revenue  more  than  doubled,  and  the  abbot 
foitred ;  but  this  new  establishment  was  also  suppressed 
four  or  five  years  after.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  con- 
rentual  buildings  except  an  antient  doorway,  now  the  en- 
trance of  ft  somewhat  later  ediBce,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Vsniittatt  family. 

Of  tha  minor  establishmanls  there  are  some  remains 

Oflhadiurchoftha  Grey  Friars  (Franciscans)  at  Reading' 

tbrnm  *n  emuidarsblft  remains  now  used  as  a  Bridewelf; 

-a  also  aome  ruins  of  the  Banedietine  monastery  at 

betwam  Haid«nbead  and  Henley-upon-Tbames,  and 

M*(>dMtalBih*tl*MnHl>l»w  • 


of  the  buildings  for  the  priest*  and  clerki  of  a  fannw  cul- 
legiate  church  at  Wallingioid,  though  the  ohurcb  itaeU  bu 


Of  the  churches  of  earlier  date,  Avinglon  d 
tion,  from  its  remarkable  specimens  of  Norman  (or  as  it  ii 
sometimes  termed  Saxon)  architecture.  The  arch  which 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is  a  portion  of  two  arvhet. 
and  each  portion  beinc  more  than  a  qusdiant,  the  ardi  b^ 
a  depending  point  in  tlie  middle.  Portions  of  the  Nonuan 
style  may  be  observed  in  St,  Nicholas  Church  at  Abingdon, 
and  in  other  places.  Wilford  Church,  between  Newbury 
and  Lamboum,  has  a  Norman  round  tower,  •nrmounted 
by  a  portion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a  spire  in  Uie 
decorated  English.  As  some  oart  of  the  body  of  Uw  eburra 
is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  tnis  church  coniains  examplei 
of  all  the  different  styles  of  what  is  usually  csUed  Gothic 
architecture.  Great  Sheffbrd  Cburcb,  not  far  from  Wel- 
ford,  has  a  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  siory. 
Shottesbroke  Church  is  a  beautiful  miniature  croN  cbureb. 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  inteneclion.  tJffington 
church,  also  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  is  large  and  handsome. 
St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Rending  has  a  fine  tower  of 
ohecquered  flint-work  in  the  perpen£cular  st)le. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament, 
Berkshire  became  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  contciti. 
Windsor  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  and  conlinuix) 
in  their  possession  throughout  the  war.  Itwasoncealiarked 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  Wallinefonl 
was  garrisoned  for  the  lung,  and  continued  in  the  hands  bl 
the  Royalists  as  long  as  they  were  capable  of  making  hit 
stand.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  King's  army 
gained  possession  of  Reading,  the  Parliamentary  gsm^^D 
retiring  upon  their  approach,  and  the  county,  with  the  ii- 
oeption  of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  Into  the  power  uf 
the  Royalists  J  but  in  April,  1643,  (he  P a rl laments ry  furrM. 
under  the  Bar!  of  Essex  and  M^jor-Genetal  Skippon,  re- 
took Reading  by  capitulation.  In  the  latter  patt  of  tliesai^K- 
year  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  il« 
Parliomeniariani  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Royali^u 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  The  victory  was  Joubt- 
ful,  but  the  ecliau  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  fail 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.  The  town  of  Reading 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  soon  after,  and  was  gam- 
Boned  by  them,  but  evacuated  the  following  year.  In  ICH, 
Donnington  Castle,  which  was  held  for  the  king  by  a  garri- 
son under  Cantain  John  Boys,  was  besieged  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  tne  opposite  party ;  but  though  the  place  vu 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  gallant  defenders  held 
out  and  the  Parhamentarians  raised  the  siege  upon  ihr 
king's  approach.  Shortly  after  (vii.  27th  October,  1644) 
a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  with  the  same  in- 
decisive result  which  attended  the  former  one.  The  kine 
commanded  his  own  troops,  and  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  those  of  the  pulia- 
ment.  No  person  of  note  fell  in  the  battle.  The  annv  <<f 
the  Earl  of  Essex  wintered  this  year  in  the  county,  at  Abt'r.s- 
don,  Reading,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  war  was  not  marked  bv 
any  great  event  In  1645  Sir  Stephen  Hawkins  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at 
Abingdon;  and  Cromwell  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Fa- 
ringdon,  but  fought  a  successful  skirmish  at  Radcot  Bridge 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  took  200  prisoners.  In  lC4s 
Prince  Rupert  attacked  Abingdon  again,  but  without  success. 
A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  in  168S.  and 
a  trifling  affair  at  Twyford,  between  Reading  and  Haiden- 
head.  These  were  the  only  actions  which  occurred  duiin^: 
the  Revolution  by  which  that  year  was  distinguished. 

Popuiation.  —  Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
county,  and  ranks  in  this  respect  fourteenth  among  the 
counties  of  England.  At  the  census  of  1831  it  was  found 
that  among  37,084  males,  twenty  years  of  sge  and  upwanlh 
retidingwithin  the  county, no  more  than  521  were  employ  id 
in  manulkctures,  or  in  making  manufkcturing  maebiceri. 
Out  of  this  number,  nearly  300  are  employed  in  makini): 
mats  and  sacking  at  Abingdon,  and  sail-cloth  there  anJ 
elsewhere ;  about  100  are  engaged  in  tflk-mannfaclurrs  at 
Reading  and  Newbury,  and  29  in  copper-mills  at  Btshuo. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  vev* 
divided  into  the  leading  classes  of  employment  at  Um  enu- 
mentionBof  1B11>  1821,  and  1831,  wne  asfoDowt— > 
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Bcynhuret,  Hundred 

Charlton 
Complon 
Cookham 


Hoc 

Kintburr  E>gla 

La  in  bourn 

Moretoa 

Oik    .     . 

Rcailing 

Hippie  I  men 


Sonnins 

Tlieale    . 

W.irgrave 
Abingdoa  (Borough) 
Newbury  (Town) 
Reading  (Borough) 
Wallingford  (do.) 
AViodsor  (do.)     > 

Totals 


IIUNDRBDS.fcc 


Beynhurst,  Hundred 

Bray 

CharltOD 

Ciimplon 
Cookham 

Faircross 


Ilurraer         .      , 
Kintbur;  Eagle 
T.-irabourn     • 
Klorelon 
Ouk         .     . 
ReaJing        , 
Ripplesmere 
Shrivenbam 
Sfinning        . 

Wantage  . 
Wargrare  ,  ... 
Abiiii^don  (Borough) 
Newbury  (Town)  , 
R.fading  (Borough). 
^^'aUt^g^ord  (do.) 
Windsor  (do.)     . 

ToUIj 


1.087 
1,105 
1,370 

eos 

1.139 
1.256 
3,081 


1,313 
1,455 
t.9G6 
1,289 
1,119 
1,18? 
1,222 
1,GB0 
6B3 
I.19I 
1,269 
3.502 


31,081       234     975 


AamcuLTunG. . 


m 


till '  1^1 j 

His        ~S^t 

¥i  I  k' 


2,998 
6.039 
2,135 
1.758 


2.SS9 
2,85$ 
7,206 


4,047     9,884     7,150 


2.072 
1,633 
1.5S8 
4.475 


4,596 
2,833 
2,597 
2,763 
2,8DS 
3,757 
],E58 
2.700 
3.103 
8.389 
1.377 
3,698 


3,396 
6.002 
11,937 


3,083 
3,930 

6,599 
S,4U 
5,667 
5,296 
5,933 


5,959 
13,593 
2,563 


1,333 
3.001 
1.033 


1,511 
1,740 
2.400 
1.560 
1,319 
1,52; 
1,493 


til 


Is! 

11 


n 


1435   SIO    6,022 
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The  absolute  population  of  Berkshire,  at  each  of  the  four 
enumerations  made  in  this  century,  was : — 

Males.  /emalei.  Total.  Incr.  percent 

1801  52,821  56,394  109,215 

1811  57,360  60,917  118,277  8*29 

1821  65,546  66,431  131,977  11*58 

1831  72,553  72,836  145,389  10*08 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  enumerations 
of  36,174  persons,  or  33  per  cent  This  is  oonsiderahlv 
below  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  whole  of  England,  which 
amounted,  in  the  same  period,  to  57  per  cent. 

The  afi^es  of  the  population  in  the  county,  so  fiir  as  the 
same  could  be  ascertained  in  1821,  were  as  foUows : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Under  5  years  •  8,908  8,472  17,380 

5  to  10  .     .  .  8,566  8,014  16,580 

10  H  15  .      •  •  7,318  6,807  14,125 

15  „  20  •      •  .  6,056  5,836  11,892 

20  „  30  .      •  .  8,837  9,800  18,637 

30  „  40  •      .  .  6,795  7,316  14,111 

40  „  50  .      .  .  5,740  5,983  11,723 

50  „  60  .      .  .  4,386  4,352  8,738 

60  M  70  .      •  .  3,030  3,132  6,162 

70  „  80  •      .  .  1,719  1,712  3,431 

80  „  90  .     .  .  468  552  1,020 

90  „  100  ..  .  30  41  71 

100  years  and  upwards      12  3 


tf 


n 


•f 


61,854         62,019         123,873 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^c. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  decennary  years  of  enume- 
ration within  the  present  century,  were — 
In  1801,    81,994/.  being  an  average  of  I5«.  for  each  inhab. 

,,1811,160,873/.  „  21s.  2d. 

„  1821,  104,338/.  „  15«.  9tf. 

„  1831,  115,070/.  „  15«.  \0d. 

The  sum  expended  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1834,  was  100,183/.,  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  population  baa  gone  on  increasing  since  1831  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  did  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  is  an 
average  of  \Zs.  4i.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  averages  are 
all  very  far  beyond  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  which  were— 

In  1801,   99.  Itf.  for  each  inhabitant 

„  1811,  iZs.  Id. 

„  1821,109.  7d. 

„  1831,    9s.  9d. 

„  1834,    8t.  Bd. 
The  sum  raised  within  the  county  for  poors*  rate,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  136,400/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  foUows : — 

On  land             ....  £101,749  13 

f.  Dwelling-houses            .         .  .       29,861  4 

H  Mills,  factories,  &c.        •         .  •        3,298  1 1 

»  Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c  •        1,490  12 

£136,400       0 

Of  which  was  expended—  

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £111,597  3 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c  3,121  19 
For  other  purposes        .        .        ,  18,459    16 

£133,178    18 

The  mode  in  which  the  return  has  been  made  up  for  the 
year  ending  25^1  March,  1834,  does  not  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  descriptions  of  property  which  were  assessed  for 
local  purposes.  The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year  was 
127,229/.  1 U.,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows  :— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .         .      £100,183      3 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  3,458  5 
For  other  purposes         .         .         •  20,775     19 


£124,417       7 
A  saving  has,  therefore,  been  effected  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent  in  the  expense  of  relieving  the  poor,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions,  and  partly  by 

ireful  management,  but  the  remaining  sources  of 

.ure  have  been  so  increased  that  the  general  saving 

unted  to  only  6^  per  cent. 

kumber  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Berkshire  in  1829  Was 


twenty ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charee 
319 1  and  the  annual  income  of  the  same  derived  from  tulU 
and  parish  compositions,  15,388/.  The  annual  outlay  for 
repair  and  management  of  the  roads  was  15,092/. 

The  oounty  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  as  foUows  jn  1833,  the  latest  tiuK 
to  which  any  statement  has  been  given  :<^ 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them         £986  9  1 

Gaols 2090  12  11 

Expenses  of  criminal  trials  at  quart,  sess.  631  1  I 

„               circuits         657  17  5 

coroners         .        .        .         128  12  10 

shire  halls     ...          13  16  0 

lunatic  asylums     .        .         34  14  G 

printing,  bailiff, marshal,  &c.  359  16  11 

conveying  prisoners  to  gaol   178  16  II 

clerk  of  assize        .        .          41  4  2 

conveying  vagrants        •        997  3  2 

The  sum  levied  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  11.2071.  IS«. 
The  accounts  are  examined  on  the  first  day  of  quarter  ses- 
sions in  the  grand  jury  room,  adjoining  to  the  eourt,  and 
frbm  this  examination  no  person  is  excluded. 

The  numbers  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
criminal  offences  in  Berkshire  in  the  three  septennial  penuds 
ending  with  1820,  1827,  and  1834,  were  912, 11 13,  and  i:oi 
respectively,  being  an  average  of  130  anniially  in  the  fiM 
period,  of  159  in  the  second  period,  and  of  215  in  the  la>t 
septennial  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  l^ti, 
1832,  and  1833,  was  49,  68,  and  95  respectively,  of  whom 
were— 

1831.        1838.         isas. 
Felonies         •        46  60  85 

Misdemeanors  3  8  10 


•t 


t» 


»» 


»» 


•» 


If 


»t 


49 


68 


95 


Of  these  were— 

" 

Convicted 

42 

49 

76 

Acquitted 

r 

19 

19 

49  68  95 

In  addition  to  those  tried  there  were  committed  and  after- 
wards discharged  by  proclamation,  8  in  1831,  11  in  18 '^2, 
and  18  in  1833. 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1834  was  250.  Of  these  14  were 
offences  against  the  person,  20  offences  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  196  offence  against  property  com> 
mitted  without  violence ;  of  which  158  were  cases  ofsin3p> 
larceny :  2  were  malicious  offences  against  property  :  6  wt  re 
for  uttering  counterfeit  coin  and  forgery  of  bank  notes.  Of 
the  remaining  12  charges,  7  were  for  offences  against  t'.it: 
game  laws,  1  for  breaking  prison,  and  4  for  simple  breaclici 
of  the  peace.  Of  those  brought  to  trial  163  wore  convicted : 
the  remaining  87  were  either  acquitted  or  discharged  wit::- 
out  trial.  Only  one  execution  occurred,  that  of  a  >ol'.i 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  for  murder.  Sentence  vt 
death  was  passed  upon  8  others,  all  for  offences  committ*  «i 
with  violence,  but  these  sentences  were  commuted,  7  t>f  il.* 
criminals  being  transported  for  life,  and  the  eighth  ha%ii.  j 
been  subjected  to  a  few  months*  imprisonment.  Of  the 
remaining  convicU  12  were  transported  for  life,  8  for  u 
years,  28  for  7  years,  104  were  imprisoned  for  various  ienr>, 
four-fifths  being  for  periods  under  six  months,  1  received  a 
public  whipping,  and  1  was  fined  and  discliargecl. 

Of  the  250  persons  charged  with  offences,  226  were  ma'.- » 


and  24  were  females.    Their  ages  were  as  follows 

Males. 

2 
.     19 

•  76 
.    91 

•  .24 
..    7 

5 

.      1 

1 


Aged  12  years  and  under 
Between  12  and  16  years  of  age 

16  and  21 

21  and  30 

30  and  40 

40  and  50 

50  and  60 
Above  60 
Age  not  ascertained  ] 


If 


» 


!• 


ft 


»t 


r* 


ft 


f« 
n 


*> 


t* 


tt 
tf 


ft 


0 

3 

5 

12 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


226  24 

The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  in  1834 
1  in  580.  The  centesimal  proportions  m  which  the  vai 
crimes  wen  committed  were  as  Mowb  -^ 
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Offences  against  the  person       .         •         .        •        5*60 
Offences  against  property,  committed  with  violence      8' 
Olfences  against  property,  committed  without  yioience  78  '40 
Malicious  oflbnces  against  property  .  .0*80 

Foi'o^ery  and  offences  against  tne  currency        •         .2*40 
Other  offences,  not  included  in  the  ibregoing  claaees     4 ' 80 

100 
There  are  ten  savings-hanks  within  the  county,  at  Ahing- 
rlon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Maidenhead,  Newhury, 
Reading,  Twyford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and  Wokingham. 
The  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the 
20th  November,  1832,  1833,  and  1834  were  respectively  as 
follows : — 

183S.  1833.  1834. 

Number  of  depositors  7,128        7,586        7,937 

Amount  of  deposits      £238,659     250,181     260,426 

The  accounts  of  these  savings-banks,  with  reference  to 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  deposits  on  the  20th 
November,  1834,  stood  as  follows: — 


Seventy-three  Boarding  Schools  are  included  among  the 
511  daily  schools. 

The   schools  established  since   the  year  1818  are  as 
follows : — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  157  contaiping  6694  scholars. 
Sunday-schools    •  •  •  .  •     136         „         9252       ,, 


Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Not  exceeding  £20 

4*152 

£29.869 

50 

2,149 

B5,437 

100 

1.007 

69,408 

150 

382 

45,861 

200 

170 

29,621 

Above  200 

77 

20,229 

Total       .     .    7,937         £260,425 

Education, — The  following  abstract  of  the  various  esta- 
blishments for  education  in  Berkshire  is  taken  from  the 
i-ciurns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
18:^5,  in  consequence  of  an  address  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Kerry  in  May,  1833,  and  which  returns  have  been  put  in 
order  by  Mr.  Rickman  : — 

8die«Ii.  Scholan.    ToUl. 

Infant  Schools 23 

Number  of  infonts  at  such  schools*  ages 

from  2  to  7  years — ^Males 238 

Females     ....  211 

Sex  not  specified  .  244 

693 

Daily  Schools     .    .    .    , .  511 

Number  of  Children  from  4  to  14  years 

old— Males 6737 

Females 5862 

Sex  not  specified      3282 

15,881 

Schools  ....  534  

Total  of  Children  under  daily  instruction 


16,574 


Sunday  Schools 225 

Number  of  Children  from  4  to  15  years 

old— Males 5800 

Females 5873 

Sex  not  specified      2440 


14,113 


If  we  take  as  the  groundwork  of  the  calculation  the  sum- 
mary of  ages  obtained  at  the  census  of  1821,  which  summary 
was  made  to  include  not  more  than  94  per  cent,  of  the  then 
population  of  the  county,  we  shall  find  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  that  has  since  occurred,  the  inhabitants 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15,  at  present  living  in  Berkshire, 
must  amount  to  rather  more  than  50,000;  and  consequently 
that  very  few  more  than  3  in  5  of  those  children  are  receiving 
instruction  in  schools  of  all  descriptions,  even  supposing, 
\shat  IS  not  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  scholars  attending  at 
Sunday  schools  receive  daily  instruction ;  but  as  many  attend 
loth  the  Sunday  and  day  schools,  it  follows  that  they  are 
enumerated  twice  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  make  the 
sum  total  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


DCM-Ti|iti(in  of 

By  cndovavnt. 

By  rabtcrlption. 

By  iMymntts 

ft-oin  srhol«n. 

Suhscrip.  sndmy- 
raent  from  Khoian. 

H<.hool». 

BchU. 

Scho- 

SchU. 

1 
66 

188 

Scho* 
Un. 

Schb. 

Scho- 
Un. 

SchU. 

Schoiu-t. 

lt.f>nt  Srhli. 
Daily  Sehli. 
Sunday  Scfaa. 

7« 

9U9 

27 

8891 

19C39 

30 

317 

i 

474 

7150 
50 

9 
53 

87 

192 
9768 
1604 

Total 

83 

S5«9 

S54 

15887 

AT8 

7674 

89 

4964 

School f  eatablUhed       (iDlkot  School*    .  , 
b\  IiinSf'nterf  In-      /Daily  Schools  .  . 
nndftl  lA  tbe  mbofe.  \    8u«Uy  Sehooli 


Schift.     Beholan. 
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Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  21  schools  in 
Berkshire 

BERLICHINOEN,  GOETZ  VON,  a  German  knight, 
or  pettv  feudal  lord  of  Suabia,  notorious  in  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  for  his  bravery  and  his  lawless  turbulence. 
He  lived  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  tho 

Sredecessor  of  Charles  V.  Goetz  was  called  iron-handed, 
ecause  having  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle,  he  had  a  steel 
one  made  with  springs,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
could  still  handle  his  lance.  He  was  often  at  war  with  bis 
neighbours,  and  at  times  he  took  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles.  In  1513  he  declared  war  against  the 
f^ee  imperial  town  of  Niirnberg.  With  170  men  he  way- 
laid the  merchants  returning  from  Leipzig,  plundered  them 
of  all  they  had,  and  consigned  many  to  his  dungeons,  in 
order  to  exact  a  ransom  for  them.  Upon  this  the  emperor 
put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  14,000  florins.  The  money  was  collected  after  some 
difficulty,  and  the  offender  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights. 
(Dunham's  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.)  Having  again  offended  the  emperor, 
he  was  at  last  besieged  in  a  Castle  by  the  imperial  troops, 
where  ho  defended  himself  desperately,  but  was  wounded, 
and  died.  Goethe  has  taken  hiih  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  dramas,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  which  was  and  still 
is  very  popular  in  Germany,  as  being  a  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  social  state  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  imperial  authority  was  thoroughly  enforced 
through  the  country  by  means  of  standing  armies,  well 
disciplined,  and  provided  with  artillery.  (See  Goethe's 
drama  already  mentioned,  which  has  been  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  and  Madame  de  Stael's  AUemagne.) 

BERLIN,  a  minor  circle  in  the  administrative  circle  of 
Potsdam,  which,  with  that  of  Frankfort,  forms  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  circle  of 
Berlin,  containing  simply  the  city  of  Berlin  and  its  imme- 
diate environs,  is  the  smallest  subdivision  of  that  description 
in  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  the  most  populous.  Its  area 
does  not  exceed  twenty-six  square  miles :  but  it  comprises  two 
towns,  and  twenty-two  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  in  1826  was  216,237,  and  in  1831,229,843, 
besides  the  mihtary,  who  were  about  16,600. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  which  derives  its  name  from  '  Berle,* 
a  word  implying  'uncultivated  land'  in  the  language  of 
the  Sclavonian  Vends,  who  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
quarter,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on  both  banks  of  the 
Spree,  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
The  Spree  winds  through  Berlin  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

Berlin  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the  largest  and  the 
finest  town  in  Germany,  Vienna  only  excepted,  and  the  ninth 
in  Europe  in  point  of  population.  It  occupies  a  surface  of 
upwards  of  6700  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  125  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  above  ten  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
judicature.  The  various  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
united  under  one  system  of  municipal  administration,  and 
have,  since  the  year  1724,  borne  the  name  of  royal  resi- 
dences Ckonigliche  Residenz-Stadte'),  are  six  in  number. 
The  quarters  are,  Berlin,  the  old  town,  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  King's  Fosse,  which  place  it  on  a 
complete  island ;  Cologne,  Old  and  New,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  on  an  island  formed  by  a  canal  which  issues  from 
and  flows  again  into  the  Spree ;  the  Friedrichswerder,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  New  Cologne;  Dorotheen-stadt,  or 
the  New  Town,  likewise  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  celebrated  Brandenburg  Gate,  on 
that  part  of  the  Spree  which  separates  the  pleasure-garden 
('  Lust-garten ' )  f^om  the  square  next  the  arsenal ;  and 
Frederick's  Town  (' Friedrichs-stadt '),  the  most  south- 
western and  the  handsomest  part  of  Berlin.  Connected 
with  these  six  quarters  there  are  four  Vorstadte,  or  suburbs, 
within  the  walls,  and  one  beyond  them :  those  within  the 
waUs  are  the  suburbs  of  Spandau,  the  King's,  Strsdau,  and 
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Louisa,  the  last  being  formeriy  called  tbe  Colognian,  or 
Kopenickiaa  suburb;  the  fifth  is  New  YoigUand,  or  the 
Oranienburg  suburb,  beyond  the  Spandau  suburb  in  the 
north-west. 

These  several  Quarters  of  Berlini  with  the  exception  of 
Voigtland,  are  closely  connected  with  -each  other,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  high,  in  which  there 
are  fourteen  land-gates  and  two  water-gates,  besides  four 
minor  outlets.  They  are  divided  into  twenty-nine  police 
quarters,  and  contain  eleven  palaces,  or  residences  for  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  8714  private  dwelling-houses* 
(6700  within  the  walls),  in  which  there  are  53,363  distinct 
family  occupations ;  the  rent  of  which  amounts  to  3,985,270 
dollars,  or  about  54  7,980/.  The  portion  insured  against  fire  in 
1833  was  valued  at  79,194,650  dollars,  or  about  10,889,264/. 

The  number  of  bridges  in  Berlin  is  42 :  the  principal  are 
the  Schloss-briicke,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace ;  the  Marshal 
Bridge ;  and  Frederick's  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  245  feet 
long,  between  32  and  33  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  eight 
arches  of  27  feet  diameter,  and  51  feet  in  height.  The  num- 
ber of  squares,  open  spaces,  and  markets  is  32 ;  of  streets, 
1 58 ;  of  lanes,  14 ;  and  of  passages,  14.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Lutherans,  ICeformed  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  are  27  churches ;  and  for  the  4000  Jews,  one  syna- 
gogue. There  are  17  public  hospitals,  and  8  military  in- 
firmaries; 17  barracks,  and  4  riding  or  drilling  houses  for 
the  soldiery ;  8  royal  magazines,  independently  of  4  powder- 
magazines  out  of  the  town ;  and  24  cemeteries,  of  which  16 
He  within  the  walls,  and  8  beyond  them.  The  total  number 
of  public  buildings  is  178. 

The  Spree  receives,  at  what  is  called  the  '  Ship-builders* 
Dam,*  the  Panke,  which  flows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of 
Spandau ;  and  without  the  walls  is  the  Sheep  or  Militia 
Fosse,  which  runs  out  of  the  Spree  near  the  Silesian  Gate, 
winds  along  the  skirts  of  Louisa  and  Frederick's  Towns, 
skirts  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  a  sort  of  open  park,  and 
rejoins  the  Spree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villase  of  Lietzow. 
Three  canals,  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ram- 
parts, with  the  King's  and  Sluices*  Fosses,  are  of  much 
utility  to  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  14  land-BBtes  of  Berlin,  there  is  none  to  be 
compared  with  the  Brandepburg  Gate,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  next  the  Square  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheen- 
fltadt.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  PropylsBa  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale:  it  was  con- 
structed in  1780,  and  exhibits  a  double  colonnade  of  12 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height,  and  5 
feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  with  5 
entrances  between  them,  that  in  the  centre  having  an  iron 
gate  id  feet  high;  the  structures  on  each  side  of  it  have 
their  roofs  supported  by  18  smaller  columns,  24  feet  in 
height.  The  pediment,  which  rests  upon  the  1 2  larger  and 
central  columns,  is  surmounted  by  a  Victory  standing  upon  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  12  feet  high.  This  was  carried  off 
by  the  French  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  France  seven 
years  afterwards.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  is  199  feet  (195  Berlin  feet),  and  its  elevation,  includ- 
ing the  pediment,  rather  more  than  65.  The  bassi-rilievi 
on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave  Albert  Achilles  cap- 
turing a  standard  with  his  own  hands  from  the  Nuremberg 
troops;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  metopes  represent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  LapithsD. 

Immediately  outside  of  this  gate  lies  the  Thier-garten, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues,  and  labyrinths.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  country-residences  and  gardens,  sta- 
tionary zelte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a  fine  flower-garden, 
the  master  of  the  hunts  establishment  and  public  gardens, 
tlic  great  area  for  military  exercise,  and  the  handsome 
palace  of  Bellevue  with  spacious  grounds,  where  Prince 
Augustus  resides. 

Our  description  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Berlin  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  take  the  chief  objects  in  the  re- 
spective quarters  of  the  town  in  regular  succession.  We 
shall  begin,  therefore,  with  Berlin,  the  oldest  quarter: 
here  we  find  the  post-house,  town-hall,  and  seat  of  the 
civic  judicature;  the  general  military  school;  the  royal 
gymnasrara,  called  the  Joachims-thal,  with  four  courts; 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  supported  by  16  Gothic  co- 
lumns, which  is  1 74  feet  m  length,  74  in  width,  and  40  in 
height:  it  has  a  steeple,  and  is  ue  most  antient  church  in 

•  Ournaraben  are  Uk«n  horn  Dr.  H5neh«1mura*f  itatement  (1834).  which 
It  fanrn«  oot  by  other  BerUii  writerik  Th«  *  Report  of  tba  StatwUral  Bureau,' 
In  BerUa.  oa  the  other  hand,  autce  the  naabor  to  have  been  11,971  eten  to 
lh»  back  ae  the  yeer  1898. 


Berlin,  having  been  conseeratBd  in  the  year  1923;  the 
Landschafta-hana,  or  provincial  hoote  of  aiiembly  for  the 
representatives  of  tbe  mark  of  Brandenburg;  8t  Hary  » 
Church,  in  length  211  feet,  breadth  99,  and  height  56,  with 
a  handsome .  pulpit  of  alabaster,  some  fine  paintings  by 
Rode,  the  tomb  of  Kanitz  the  poet,  and  a  steeple  29*2  feet 
high,  acoounted  the  loftiest  in  the  city ;  Frederick*^  Bridge, 
which  we  have  already  described ;  the  Lager-haua  (store- 
house), in  which  are  several  royal  manufactories*  beaidies  the 
ateliers  of  Rauch  the  sculptor,  and  two  other  artists.  Tick 
and  Wach ;  the  King  s  Gewerbhaus  (handicraft  establieh- 
ment),  comprising  a  mechanics*  institute,  workshc^  m 
which  metals  are  melted,  and  aerewa,  wheels,  frc.,  are 
manufactured  by  steam;  apartments  containing  caats»«lraw« 
ings,  and  engravings,  for  gratuitous  instruction  ih  tbe  an 
of  design  and  modelling ;  and  a  laboratory,  libfarr,  and  col- 
lection of  models,  attached  to  the  Socie^  for  nomoCing 
Mechanical  Industry,  which  has  upwards  of  800  members ; 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Grey  F^rs  (Zum  Grauen 
Kloster),  attended  by  more  than  400  youths;  the  Garrison 
Church,  the  largest  in  Berlin,  containing  a  supcrf&ciea  of 
nearly  16,000  feet,  independently  of  the  apace  occupied  by 
the  columns :  it  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  orean,  and 
several  allegorical  paintings  of  Prussian  commanders ;  the 
parochial  church,  built  in  the  shajM  of  a  cross,  5 1  feet  broad, 
and  102  long;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphagi  AsyUui, 
which  maintains  more  than  350  orphans,  provides  board  far 
650  other  children,  and  has  a  royal  inoculating  institution 
attached  to  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  Stadtvogtei,  or  prefecture  of 
the  town,  which  contains  Ate  nolioe  offices,  and  the  prisons  for 
all  oifenderB  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  aunorities. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite,  or  left  bank  of  the  Sfvtee, 
we  enter  Old  Cologne,  the  most  central  quarter  of  BeriiD, 
from  the  Long  Bridge,  a  structure  of  stone,  with  five  areh<^ 
166  feet  in  length,  and  with  an  iron  balustrade.  Upon  th» 
bridge  stands  the  massive  equestrian  bronze  ftatue  of  the 
great  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  pe* 
destal,  having  at  each  of  its  four  corners  the  cotossal  eH^ 
of  a  slave.  Inis  monument,  moulded  by  Schltiter  and  ra^t 
by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1 703.  The  bridge  leads 
immediately  into  the  Schloss  Platz,  or  square  of  the  palac«. 
an  area  1450  feet  in  len^  and  450  in  width,  the  nortb-weiit 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  royal  palace,  an  oblong- 
rectangular  building  composed  of  four  courts,  and  containim; 
five  hundred  habitable  apartments!  It  is  the  present  r«:>i- 
dence  of  the  heir-apparent  and  Prince  William,  his  uncltr. 
It  is  474  feet  in  length,  284  in  breadth.  104  in  height,  ai.i 
1 516  in  circuit.  It  contains  the  great  library,  belonging  lo 
the  heir-apparent ;  the  royal  treasury  and  archivee^ep^!  t ; 
the  picture  gallery,  with  nearly  3t)0  specimens  of  the  Itali  jn, 
Flemish,  and  old  German  schools ;  the  white  hall,  with  mar:  > 
statues  of  four  emperors,  and  sixteen  electors  of  Brands d- 
burg ;  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  mechanical  an.s 
as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts;  and  the  three  great  reserv«.>ir% 
oyer  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  in  Rome :  these  reservoirs  ^-e 
kept  constantly  filled  with  7000  tons  of  water. 

The  gardens  at  tbe  back  of  this  magnificent  edifice  tie 
surrounded  by  an  allie  of  poplars  and  chestnuta^  but  Cc- 
rive  their  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museuoi  ml.cu 
stands  at  their  northern  extremity,  and  contains  the  chouc-t 
specimens  of  the  arts  that  were  scattered  through  the  n\  -^a 
collections  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  as  well  as  a  multitude  .1 
acquisitions  made  of  late  years.  This  splendid  struct  Lrc 
will  immortalize  the  name  of  Schinckcl,  the  architect.  0>k  .;  .J 
to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  aoil,  it  is  built  on  upwartis  i.i 
1000  pine-piles  from  48  to  50  feet  in  heisht  lu  form  u  » 
rectongular  oblong,  281  feet  in  length,  and  182  feet  in  depiL. 
It  is  62  feet  in  elevation  from  the  ground  to  the  uppenu  ^t 
edge  of  the  entablature  which  runs  round  it,  has  a  bascn>«  \k 
story  and  two  floors  above  it,  and  the  principal  front,  «  h  .  . 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  21  steps,  leading  t^ 
a  vestibule  16  feeideep,  which  is  formed  by  18  Ionic  coiun>.  *i. 
Tlie  various  collections  which  it  contains  are,  the  piciuTt- 
gallery,  consisting  of  a  fine  hall  208  feet  long,  and  oc«t  i 
31  feet  wide ;  two  smaller  halls,  each  125  feet  long  and  2. 
feet  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoining;  tha  vhu^. 
including  the  partitions  between  the  windowa^  present  a 
surface  of  wall  of  between  38,000  and  39,000  squsn  fceu  1 1 
contains  also  collections  of  antient  sculptures,  vases,  ^nuc : ; 
and  modem  coins,  antient  bronses,  and  pottery.  The  bu. .j- 
ing  was  begun  in  1 823,  and  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  Aucu 
1629.    In  front  of  this  edifioe  u  a  ooloaaai  tass,    '    ^ 
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lonpTt  &nd  terminates  in  tbe  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance,  the 
nortfaem  sido  of  wbtih  owns  Inttf  Prfldericlc's  Stteet,  and 
the  north-eastdrn  into  anotner  handsome  street  called  Linden 
Street,  from  the  row  of  limes  which  runs  on  each  side  of  it 
The  octai^onal  Place  of  Leipzig,  the  west  side  of  which  opens 
to  the  Potsdam  Gate  ana  the  east  to  the  fine  Street  of 
Leipsig  leading  eastwards  through  the  whole  of  Frederick's 
Town,  oontrihutes  also  to  the  emhellishment  of  this  quarter. 
The  other  principal  objects  are  the  DonhofT  Square,  with  its 
obelisk  or  milliarium,  from  whioh  all  the  post-oiflce  distances 
are  measured  {  the  Royal  China  Manufactory ;  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Frederick  William,  with  a  '  real-schule,*  or  school 
for  practical  acquirements ;  the  OoUegien-haus,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  law  commission,  the  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
senate  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  justice  {Kammer- 
gertchi)t  tio. ;  the  Ansbaoh  Palare,  at  present  appropriated 
to  the  Louisa  Foundationt  a  seminary  lor  the  education  of 
female  children ;  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
whidh  a  fine  garden  Is  attached  \  the  Palaces  of  Princes 
Frederick  and  Augustus  and  Prince  Radzivil.  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  {  the  Manufactory  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Works ;  the  Palace  of  the  antlent  Kniifhts  of  St.  John,  in 
which  is  the  equestrian  hall  ornamented  with  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  grand- masters  and  commanders  of  the  order ; 
Wil)iaiu*s  Souare,  about  570  feet  longt  and  270  broad» 
planted  rouna  with  limes,  and  embellished  with  statues  of 
Schwcrin,  Ziethen,  and  three  other  celebrated  commanders 
in  the  thirty  years*  war;  the  Gendarmes  Square,  on  which 
stand  the  New  and  the  Frendh  Churches  with  their  hand- 
some towers,  one  of  which  is  830  feet  high ;  the  Theatre, 
and  the  handsome  Concert-room  attached  to  it,  altogether 
2)0  feet  long,  and  2 Id  wide;  the  See-handlung  (Maritime 
Trade)  Company's  House ;  and  the  house  of  the  Society  of 
Naturalists.  OuUide  of  the  Halle  Gate,  which  leads  mto 
tlie  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance,  is  the  Kreutzberg,  on 
whioh  stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820 :  this 
consists  of  a  turreted  Gothic  superstructure  of  iron*  with 
twelve  chapels  or  recesses  beneath  it,  which  are  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  twelve  principal  battles  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  over  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  has  been  placed : — '  The  sovereign  to  his 
people,  who,  at  his  summons,  magnanimously  poured  forth 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  their  country.  In  memory  of 
the  fallen  ^in  gratitude  to  the  living— as  an  excitement  to 
every  future  generation.*  It  is  supported  on  a  substructure  of 
stone,  raised  on  a  terraee  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  30  miles  round.  On 
the  Kreutzberg.  also,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  called  Tivoli. 
Immediately  adjoining  the    north-eastern    part  of  the 

Suarter  of  Berlin  lies  the  suburb  called  the  Konigsatadt,  or 
jinig'a  Vomtadt  (the  latter  word  implying  a  suburb).  In 
its  whole  length  north-eastwards,  from  Alexander  Square  to 
the  King's  fpite*  whioh  is  one  of  the  outlets  through  the 
city  walls,  it  is  traversed  by  the  K6nig*s  Strasse  or  Kings 
Street,  3160  foet  long,  and  of  recent  construction;  the 
square  just  mentionea  opens  into  it  This  suburb  con- 
tains the  Kbnigaaladt  theatre,  163  foet  long  and  about  78 
wide,  built  in  I  a24,  and  calculated  for  1 600  spectators  ;  the 
House  of  Industry^  at  the  south  end  of  Alexander  Square, 
where  the  indigent  who' are  disposed  to  work  are  lodged 
and  boarded ;  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  Asylum 
for  400  poor  ohildren,  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Professor 
Wa'lseck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name;  the  Alexandrina 
Asylum  for  S4  girla ;  the  Biischingsche  Garden,  in  which 
Buaohinir,  tbe  geographer,  is  interred,  with  his  first  wife  and 
five  ohildren ;  the  Bckartstein  manufactory  of  earthenware, 
and  the  Dbring  worker  in  which  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
other  acids  are  manufactured ;  the  Laxareth  and  Hospital ; 
an  Ai*ylum  for  widows,  &c. 

To  the  south-ea<t  of  the  Berlin  quarter  is  the  Stralau 
auburb,  through  which  runs  the  Great  Frankfort  Street, 
610 S  feet  long,  between  rows  of  limes  to  the  Frankfort 
Giite.  the  most  tastei*n  passage  through  the  walls.  There 
are  a  number  of  large  manufactories  in  this  part  of  Berlin, 
among  which  we  may  notice  several  sugar  refineries,  a 

Sitper-mill,  in  which  1 00  reams  are  made  by  machinery  every 
ay,  and  Baron  von  Kottwitz's  House  of  Voluntary  In- 
dustry ;  beside^ji  variety  of  private  gardens,  &e. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spree  lies  the  Luisenstadt 
suburb,  whieh  is  principally  filled  with  gardens  snd  fields. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  suburb  is  traversed  by  the  Kopenick 
Street,  8982  feet  in  length,  which  terminates  at  the  Sile- 
aian  Gate.    It  likewise  eontaina  the  Dresden  Street,  5580 


feet  longt  which  leads  to  the  Cottbus  Crate,  the 

Equipment  Magatlnes  {Armoiur  ifdgoMtn),  PubUeOrftDar^. 
Waggontrain  Sstablishment,  the  Dunnmibarg  Cotton  Fac- 
tory, the  Church  of  Louisa,  8tc. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Pruaaian  capital 
is  the  Spandau  suburb,  which  is  bounded  on  the  aouth  1% 
the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  and  on  the  south-east  by  Vie 
Berlin  Quarter.  Its  eastern  and  western  districts  are  re- 
spectively intersected  by  two  long  streets,  the  Linien  ao'l 
Oranienburger ;  the  first-mentioned  of  these  dierricts  .^ 
connected  with  the  Cologne  Quarter  by  the  Monmou  hnd?!* 
(also  called  Frederick's  Bridge  or  the  bridge  of  Hercules), 
on  which  stand  four  large  statues  and  two  fine  groups  a 
stone  representing  Hercules  encountering  the  Centaur, 
and  the  same  god  on  the  point  of  tearing  the  Nemean  hot. 
in  pieces.  This  suburb  contains  the  royal  palace  of  Men- 
bijou,  the*  residence  of  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenbur.' 
Strelitz,  the  king  s  brother-in-law,  with  handsome  gmnl«?n«. 
pavilions,  hothouses,  &c. ;  the  Veterinary  School,  an  admi- 
rably arranged  establishment,  with  lecture-roum,  ampui- 
theatre,  ganlen,  laboratory,  and  infirmary,  8io. ;  tUo  grvat 
Hospital  of  La  Charit^,  which  makes  up  800  beds,  and  \% 
connected  with  the  Clinical  Institution,  and  hat  46  wimiovt 
in  front,  a  wing  at  each  end,  and  three  storiie ;  tbo  Churc.i 
of  St  Sophia,  the  tower  and  steeple  of  which  art  t3o  fnt 
in  height ;  the  New  Mint ;  and  the  Asyittm  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  atraat  itading  fr  m 
the  Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  walls,  ia  tlio  rrip. 
brated  Iron  Foundry,  in  which  beautiful  trinkets  and  oihrr 
small  articles  are  manufoctured.  Further  to  tb«  left  atari > 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalids, cotuiisting  of  a  maia  buii.- 
ing  and  two  wings,  and  a  separata  church  for  Protcttan't 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which  maintains  nearly  lOOo  sold  t>r>. 
females,  and  children:  over  the  front  Is  inscrikail  '1.0«)  n 
invicto  militi.'  At  some  distance  beyond  this  establish mer.: 
are  the  Louisa  Baths,  embellished  with  ^rdena  and  valkv 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subdivision!  of  Berlin,  a  {>!;.•) 
has  been  laid  down  for  erecting  a  new  Quartor  of  t ho  to  -  . 
on  the  extensive  plot  of  ground  callea  the  'Kopenicktr 
Fold,*  which  lies  immediately  within  the  southern  walltt.  ar  : 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree  and  Ftederick's  To«yi 
This  plot  occupies  an  area  of  about  1000  acres,  ood  vhrri 
fully  covered  will  contain  thirty-one  streets, eighteoo  square ». 
two  churches,  and  a  canal  from  the  right  bank  of  tho  8proe  tv 
the  Sheep's  Fosse.  A  commencement  has  ^oady  been 
made  towards  carrying  this  extensive  plan  into  eflbct.  Ti  r 
town  is  extensively  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by  tho  worki 
erected  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gaa  Company  im  Lon- 
don, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Porks* 

Bierlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  govoroaottt  for  tb« 
whole  kingdom,  and,  as  will  be  inferred  fton  our  doaeripit.  a 
of  its  several  districts,  abounds  in  literary  and  aeiooiifie  est}- 
blishments,  which,  where  there  is  need,  arO  Ubofolly  w^ 
ported  by  the  government.    Tho  unirersHy,   founded  in 
1810,  and  designated  the  UniTcni^  of  Ftadoriek  Wdlianv 
after  the  present  sorereign,  eontaina  above  120  profrt%  r% 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  upwards  of  1700  atudenu 
Berlin  has  also  four  royal  gymnasia  or  kugh  adioola,  se^rr  \ 
public  seminaries  for  scholars,  civic  and  rural  ackoot%  U\9 
'  Louisa  Foundation  for  educating  female  toacbore,  nea:  v 
260  private  schools,  academies  of  the  arts,  aeioncoe,  s  a 
mechanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  aradomy  of  arc:  - 
tecture,  district  schools  for  mechanics,  two  soporior  <!•  * 
schools,  twenty-nine  public  libraries,  valuable  eullortiun*   .' 
machines  and  models,  societies  of  natural  history,   |»t  - 
graphy,    statistics,    horticulture,    medicine   and    aun:^  - . 
pharmacy,  philomathics,  experimental  philosophy  and  i  r- 
dicine,  and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipltno.     T}.«"i' 
is  a  parent  Bible  Society,  with  more  than  forty  auti  r.. 
establishments,  and  a  central  association  for  tbo  nrrt.   ■ 
tion  of  religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  *  s 
ciety  of  Friends  of  the  Arts*  another  for  tbo  edu<«ti<>p    ; 
deserted  children,  the  number  of  whom  locoind  into  t  • 
House  of  Industry  has  amounted  to  SOS  in  threo  yeax^ 
and  other  societies  for  cultivating  the  German  langu.*.> 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  for  convert     * 
the  heathens  in  the  Bast  Indies  and  Aftioa;  Rum 
Society.  &c.    To  these  we  add  the  PVedoriek'a  Inetitut* 
for  educating  sixty  soldiera*  children,  several  acho«»ls  c' 
industry  for  children,    a  number  of  Sunday  eebools :   a 
bank  for  savings,  which  has  thriven  rapidly,  and  in  i«.*i 
had  23,000  depoaitors,  with  deposits  Id  tbo  aiDoont   •  f 
805,801  dollars,  or  110,760^;  andiraiiooa 
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Vftuban«  in  bis  treatiBe  on  tbe  defence  of  placet, 
great  importance  to  the  chemin  dfs  rondet  .*  he  observes, 
that  the  ruins  of  the  parapet,  produced  by  firing  at  it  from 
a  distance,  being  retained  on  this  part  of  the  work,  increase 
the  height  of  the  escarp,  and  thus  compel  the  enemy,  if  he 
would  form  a  practicable  breach,  to  establish  his  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  fire  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  wall.  A  broad  berme  is, 
however,  liable  to  some  defects,  for  its  protecting  wall  is 
easily  destroyed  by  the  enemy*s  batteries,  and  it  causes  the 
rampart  to  be  wider  than  is  in  some  cases  convenient 
Moreover,  if  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  gaining  it  by 
an  escalade,  he  might  form  there  in  good  order,  and  mount 
the  parapet  in  force.  It  must  inevitably  happen,  also,  that 
the  missiles  which  the  defenders  might  attempt  to  throw 
from  the  parapet  upon  the  assailants  while  in  the  ditch  would 
be  interceptea  by  the  berme.  Vauban  himself  states  that, 
at  the  siege  of  GraveUnes,  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to 
blow  up  the  rampart  by  a  mine ;  the  chemin  des  rondet 
and  part  of  its  wall,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  stand- 
ing, preventing  the  loaded  shells,  masses  of  stone,  &c., 
which  were  thrown  by  the  defenders  over  the  parapet  from 
falhng  near  the  miner  while  employed  in  piercing  the 
escarp.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  rampart  must  have 
been  entirely  un  flanked  by  the  collateral  works  of  the  place. 

The  position  of  the  d^emin  des  rondeg  is  indicated  by  the 
unshaded  space  on  the  exterior  of  the  parapet  along  the 
faces  and  flanks  of  the  work  V,  which  is  given  in  the  article 
Bastiok. 

BERMUa>AS,  THE,  or  80MMERS*  ISLANDS,  are 
situated  in  the  North  Atlantic,  580  miles  E.  by  S.  4  S.  from 
Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  and  646  miles  N.E.  of  Atwood*s  Keys,  the  nearest  of 
tbe  We^t  India  Islands.    The  name  Bermudas  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  discoverer,  Juan  Bermudei,  a  Spaniaid, 
who  is  said  to  have  touched  there  in  1522 ;  or,  as  it  is  in 
May's  account,  from  a  Spanish  ship  called  Bermudas  being 
cast  away  there.    The  first  printed  account  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish seems  to  be  by  Henry  May,  who  being  on  board  a 
French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Barbotier,  was  wrecked 
on  them  in  1 593.    (See  May's  account  in  Hakluyt ;  and  in 
the  QeneraU  Hiftorie  qf  Virginia,  ^.,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  London,  1629.)  The  second  and  less  common  appel- 
lation is  from  Sir  George  Summers,  or  Sommers,  who  was 
driven  upon  them  in  1609,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia.    Sir 
George  and  his  party  made  their  way  from  the  Bermudas 
to  Virginia  in  two  small  cedar-built  vessels,  constructed  by 
his  men*  of  which  that  in  which  Sir  George  embarked  did 
not  contain  an  ounce  of  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  the  keel. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  colony  was  much 
distressed  by  famine,  and  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 
Sommers  of  the  abundance  of  large  black  hogs  (supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  ship  above  mentioned)  and 
other  articles  of  provision  at  the  Bermudas,  induced  Lord 
Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  him  back  for  a 
supply.  Sir  Greorge  died  on  his  arrival  at  the  islands,  andUie 
crew,  in  spite  of  his  last  orders,  proceeded  with  the  vessel  to 
England,  instead  of  returning  to  Virginia.    Two  sailors 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  one  re- 
inained  from  this  expedition.    A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
three  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  blands,  whieh  had  nearly 
terminated  fatally.    Rambling  along  the  shore,  they  found 
a  piece  of  ambergris,  weighing  about  80  lbs.,  and  as  this 
treasure  was  valueless  in  their  present  situation,  they  formed 
the  scheme  of  sailing  in  an  open  boat,  either  to  Virginia  or 
Newfoundland,  to  dispose  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed 
the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  sold  their  right  to 
a  company  of  120  persons,  who,  obtaining  from  King 
James,  in  1612.  a  charier  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  sixty 
settlers,  with  Mr.  More  as  governor.  Mora  found  the 
sailors  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  The  new  colony  was 
formed  on  St.  George's  Island,  whieh  was  laid  out  and  for- 
tified ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  a  second  party 
arrived  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  when  the  town  of  St 
George  was  commenced. 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker  succeeded  (1616)  Mr.  More  as 
regular  governor,  during  whose  time,  some  rats,  which  had 
come  on  shore  from  the  ships  which  had  brought  out  the 
settlers,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  destroy  almost 
every  thing  on  the  islands,  even  making  their  nests  u  trees ; 
but  after  five  yean  this  dreadful  annoyance  suddenly  ceased. 
Za  1619  Tucker  wu  replaced  by  Captain  Nathaniei  Butter, 


at  which  time  the  islands  were  oelebiatad  for  their  b^ttBty, 
richness,  and  salubrity;  many  of  the  nobility  porehasad 
plantations,  and  their  cultivation  was  highly  eooourai^ed ; 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  this  time  aaumnled  to 
1000.  The  islands  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  Um  go- 
vernor and  council  alone;  but  on  the  1st  August*  1620.  « as 
established,  pursuant  to  the  company's  instmetiona  from 
Kngland,  the  General  Assembly  at  the  town  of  Bl  George. 
Prosperity  continued  to  increase  for  many  yean,  and  was 
greatly  favoured  by  tbe  civil  wars,  which  caused  many  per- 
sons of  character  and  opulence  to  take  refiige  hcfw.  and 
amon^  them  the  poet  Waller,  who  celebrated  iSe  beauties  of 
these  islands  in  an  elegant  poem, '  The  Battel  of  tbe  Sammer 
Islands.*  Such  indeed  was  the  influx,  that  the  number  uf 
white  inhabitants  at  thii  time  has  been  estimaled  at  J  0,000. 

From  this  time  little  occun  in  their  history  worthy  of 
notice.  The  islands  have  always  remained  in  the  po^acs- 
sion  of  the  British,  though,  towards  the  ckse  of  tbe  first 
American  war.  General  Washington  contemplsted  their 
capture,  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war,  to  the  aunojance  or 
destruction  of  our  West  India  trade.  For  this  purposa  no« 
thing  oould  be  more  eligible,  as  they  lie  directly  in  the 
homeward-bound  track* 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  that  of  a  peipetuat  spring, 
mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  Uiough  ouring  southerlj 
winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  atmoqihere  be- 
comes charged  with  a  humidity  uniavourable  te  oonstitu> 
tions  predisposed  to  rheumatism,  gout,  or  pulmonary  aflec- 
tions.  The  fields  and  trees  are  always  green ;  but  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  cedar,  while  it  refreshes  the  air  with  lU 
fragrance,  imparts  its  dark  hue  to  the  landscape ;  snow 
selaom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  hea%7 
while  they  last.  The  islands  are,  however,  very  subject  to 
tempests,  thunderatorms,  and  hurricanes,  especially  during 
the  autumn,  a  cireumsunce  that  may  be  attributed  to  ibeir 
situation  on  the  verge  of  the  trade- wind,  where  variable  and 
disagreeable  weather  always  occun. 

There  is  not  an  insular  group  on  the  whole  globe  so  pro- 
tected by  nature  from  the  effects  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  u 
the  Bermudas;  they  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocky 
reefs,  extending  in  some  paru  ten  miles  from  the  islands, 
which  render  them  very  difficult  of  access.  Tbe  few  chan- 
nels through  the  reef  are  thickly  studded  with  eoraJ  rocks, 
but  the  water  is  so  beautifully  clear,  that  they  are  ▼isible  to 
the  eye ;  and  the  negro  pilots  looking  down  from  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth  with  a  skill 
and  confidence  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  habit. 

The  islands  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  indoding  a 
space  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  six  in  the 

freatest  breadth ;  they  are  all  low,  the  highest  point  called 
'ibb*s  Hill,  at  the  southern  extreme  of  the  large  islaiMi.  being 
only  1 80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  springs 
or  fresh  water  streams  in  the  islands,  and  but  few  wells,  ibt 
water  from  which  is  brackish ;  each  hoase  has  its  own  lank, 
to  which  the  roof  serves  as  a  oonduetor  for  the  rain,  and  on 
the  island  of  St  George's  are  large  tanks  far  the  supply  of 
shipping. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  geokgical  eonatitution  of 
this  group  are  by  CapUin  Vetch  {London  Geotogieoi  TVtau- 
actiom,  voL  L  new  series,  p.  172-173),  and  were  aecon* 
panied  with  some  snecimens  sent  to  the  Geokjgieal  Socierr . 
'  The  speeimens,*  observes  Captain  Vetch,  '  six  in  number, 
were  sent  me  as  aflbrding  all  the  varieties  of  roek  to  be 
found  in  these  islands;  and  as  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
all  composed  of  corals  and  shells  of  diiferent  macniiudcs, 
more  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous  oement*  it  aseim 

Erobable  the  Bermudaa  owe  their  exialence  to  the  aeeumo- 
ition  of  such  materials  on  a  coral  reef.  From  tbe  estreats 
narrowness  of  the  channels  that  separate  these  islands,  tb«y 
may  be  reirarded  as  forming  but  one ;  and  in  that  caaa  the 
length  will  be  about  thirteen  miles,  while  the  greataa 
breadth  hardly  exceeds  one  mile,  and  no  raot  is  disUac  ao 
much  as  five  fiirlongs  from  the  sea.  This  UMigtheaad  nar- 
row shape,  with  some  other  peculiarities  of  form*  gtvas  the 
whole  so  much  the  oharaeter  of  a  oorai  reef  as  almoat  to 
confirm  that  coi\jeeture.  When  it  is  moreovar  considered 
that  the  Bermudas  rise  from  a  shoal  twen^tiuae  aiflaa 
long  and  thirteen  broad,  all  round  whieh  is  tna  deep  water 
of  the  ocean,  while  Carolina,  the  nearest  land,  is  fOO  mike 
distant,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  theexasteneaof  sucb  a 
platform,  thus  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  sea*  to  aay  olber 
origin. 

'  The  specimens  aboye  •numantid  aCbid  a  pertei  gnda* 
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The  imports,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  oon- 
listed  principallv  of  British  manufactures,  lumber,  and 
ships'  stores.  Tte  exports,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ^ 
quantity  of  arrow-root  and  hides,  were  chietiy  composed  of' 
colonial  produce  previously  brought  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  102,742/.,  and  of 
exports  13,784/.  sterlingmoney. 

The  government  of  Bermuda  is  modelled  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
legislative  assembly,  being  necessary  to  give  to  any  public 
measure  the  force  of  a  law.  The  governor,  who  is  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  has  the  power  of  sum- 
moning and  dissolving  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  ito 
enactments  are  of  no  force  unless  he  confirms  them.  The 
Council  b  composed  of  eight  members  and  a  president : 
they  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  but  the  appointment 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  crown.  The  House  of  Assembly 
consists  of  ihirty-six  members,  who  are  returned  by  the  nine 
tribes  or  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  All  laws 
must  originate  in  this  house.  While  the  session  la8U,each 
member  that  attends  receives  two  dollars  a  day.  The  quali- 
fication for  a  member  of  this  assembly  is  the  possession  of 
landed  property  worth  200/.  currency  per  annum,  and  an 
elector  must  possess  landed  property  worth  40/.  currency 
(30/.  sterling)  per  annum.  The  courts  of  law  are  also  mo- 
delled after  those  of  England ;  the  offices  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice  are  held  exclusively  by  natives, 
who  have  generally  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  although 
this  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 

All  accounts  are  kept  in  the  colony  in  a  currency,  the  par 
of  which  is  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  on  sterling  money, 
100/.  sterling  being  of  equal  value  with  150/.  currency. 
The  gold  coins  in  circulation  are  Spanish  doubloons,  and  its 
'  fractional  parU.  The  silver  coin  is  now  principally  that 
struck  in  England,  but  Spanish  dollars  pass  at  the  rata  of 
4^.  4(/.  sterling  each.  The  weights  and  measures  used  are 
according  to  the  old  English  standards. 
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Wreck  Hill  (the  western  point  of  the  group)  is  in  32^ 
15'  20^'  N.  lat,  and  64°  50'  W.  long.  It  is  high  water  at 
the  dock-yard,  full  and  change,  at  8  hours.  Rise  in  the 
springs  5  feet,  neap  2  or  3  fbet.  (Account  of  the  Bermudas 
in  Captain  John  Smith's  General  History  qf  Virginia, 
New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,  Lond.  1629  ;  Bryan 
Edwards;  Colombian  Navigator,  &c.)  [See  Bbrrelky, 
Bishop,  for  an  account  of  his  intended  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas.] 

BERN,  CANTON  OF,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
canton  of  Switzerland,  extends  about  85  miles  from  ISk  to  S., 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  French  department,  of  the  Haut 
Rhin,  to  the  high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern 
vnllevs  of  the  Rsmese  Oberland  fh)m  the  canton  of  Valais. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  like  that  of  most  Swiss  cantons, 
and  its  breadth  thereSbre  varies  considerably,  being  greatest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  frontiers  of 
Uri  and  Unterwalden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Vaud  and 
Freyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  60  miles;  more 
northwards,  between  Luzern  and  Freyburg,  it  is  not  quite 
SO  mile^  in  some  places ;  it  then  widens  again  north  of  the 

Y  of  BeiSi  Mteading  about  60  buIm  firom  the  frontitrt  of 


Lnzerc  to  the  river  Donba,  which  forms  its  wettftm  Umndary 
on  the  side  of  France;  but  here  part  of  the  canton  of  Soleur^ 
projects  into  the  Bernese  territoiy,  and  intervenes  in  the  U-^e 
of  Its  breadth.  Its  area,  accordmg  to  Franscini'a  Statist  ft 
(1827),  is  9474  square  kilometres,  or  about  3062  EnglisL 
square  miles  (about  twice  the  size  of  Lancashire),  and  its 
population  380,000  according  to  the  census  of  1831.  (Skv 
Report  on  the  Poor  LaWi,)  The  southern  part  of  the  can- 
ton is  very  moantainous,  eonsisting  of  hieh  vaUeva  between 
the  offsets  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which  aivides  it  from  Ui* 
Valais  and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Farther  north,  ar.c 
round  the  city  of  Bern,  the  ground,  although  hilly,  is  ojt 
rugged,  and  consists  of  pleasant  fertile  valleys,  and  some 
level  tracts.  The  most  northern  part,  beyond  Bienne,  wbicL 
formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Basel,  it 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and  offsets  Qt 
the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Franee. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura,  in  the  Er^el- 
thai,  axe  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ttw 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  moun- 
tains of  primitive  formation,  are  in  its  southern  part,  ai.d 
belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already  mentioned.  Tbc 
Schreckhom  rises  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Wettcrhom,  in  the  same  neighbourhood*  abou: 
12,000.  The  Jung^rau,  13,716  feet,  and  &e  Finateraarhoni. 
14,109  feet,  are  in  the  same  chaiUi  but  they  an  partltt  m 
the  canton  of  Bern  and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  AXtenVi^f 
glaciers  cover  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  and  mre  knov  r 
by  the  name  of  the  Glaciers  of  Grindelwald  and  Laoie:- 
brunnen,  from  the  names  of  two  valleys  which  are  much 
frequented  by  tourists  in  summer. 

The  principal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  ia  the  Aax. 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Ptnstersarbom. 
waters  the  valley  of  the  Ober  Hasly,  crosses  the  Lak«  '>: 
Brienz,  and  afterwards  that  of  Thun,  passes  under  ux 
walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula  on  which  that  ci) 
is  built,  and  then  winding  first  westwards  and  then  nxu. 
wards,  enters  the  canton  of  Soleure. '  The  other  rivers . . 
the  canton  of  Bern  are  affluents  of  the  Aar.  The  prtncii  : 
are  the  Emmen,  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  c&iicu 
the  Emmenthal,  passes  by  BurgdeHT,  and  enters  the  Aa- 
below  Soleure ;  the  Simmen,  from  which  the  dittrict  caw*  ! 
Simmenthal  takes  its  name,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  t-: 
Thun ;  the  Thiele,  which  ia  the  outlet  of  the  Lakes  of  Neu- 
chiitel  and  of  Bienne,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau,  and 
falls  into  the  Aar  after  a  short  eourse.  The  Saane,  wbttK 
eoune  runs  chiefly  through  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  has  ic» 
source  in  the  Gsteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after  cn^*- 
ing  Freybarg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bon  at  Laopen. 
and  fklls  into  the  Aar  above  Aarberg.'  In  the  noith-vetterL 
part  of  the  eanton,  or  former  bishopric  of  Basel,  the  orij 
river  deserving  the  name  is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  sourre 
in  the  Miinsterthal,  and  running  northward  enten  tbersn- 
ton  of  Basel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  climate  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  produce  of  tb" 
soil,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  oiihe  f^roond  an! 
the  position  of  the  valleys.  The  Oberiand,  or  southern  ptrt. 
is  very  cold  in  winter:  cattle  forms  the  chief  property  ( 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  poor.  The  Sinamenthal  u 
the  best  valley  in  this  district.  The  central  part,  noAr  Bern, 
the  country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen,  and  es^t  ot 
the  latter  river  towards  Luzern,  constitute  the  finest  an*; 
most  fertile  part  of  the  canton,  and  produee  eora.  fhnti. 
and  rich  pastures.  The  farms  are  extensive,  the  fhrmerb 
wealthy,  and  their  houses,  built  mostly  of  wood,  are  rooicv 
and  eomfortable.  It  is  the  richest  agrieulturmi  diatrici  ji 
Switzerland.  Any  traveller  passing  along  the  hiith  roatl^ 
from  Aarau  or  Soleure  to  Bern,  from  Luzern  to  Bern  b%  tt< 
Sumiswald,  and  from  Bern  towards  Morat  or  Thnn«  a«< 
pereeive,  from  the  appearance  ef  the  bouseo  and  the  fieiu>. 
the  people  and  their  cattle,  that  industry  and  eoodbrt  tre 
generally  diffused. 

'  The  farm-houaes  in  the  Emmenthal  have  mote  e^f  ? 
than  the  usual  amplitude  of  roof,  and  appear  to  eont»  r 
within  their  wooden  boundaries,  and  the  sepplensefits'^ 
space  over  which  the  immense  thatch  apieada  itself,  err> 
kind  of  oountry  comfort,  and  all  the  rustic  and  epp«vpn«'V 
litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages :  milk-pails  fleshly  eeourt  . 
and  ranged  in  the  sun ;  wood  piled  up,  or  herbs  spewed  «u: 
to  dry;  here  an  array  of  bee-hives,  them  an  aeeumialaUDfi  i  f 
rakes,  barrows,  and  all  the  implementa  of  husbendrv :  ar^i 
everywhere  a  profusior.  of  marguerites  and  boll}  boekiC  gi%  i  : 
lo  tlw  little  cftidooa  a  gay  bloom.    Them  m  in  Uiia  eouain 
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century,  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  called  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  which  consisted  in  fact  of  899  members,  ohosen 
exclusively  from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern.  All  the 
rest  of  the  canton  was  subject  to  them.  A  eenate,  elected 
by  the  great  council  from  among  its  own  members,  held  the 
executive  power.  A  schultheiss  or  avoyer  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic.' .  The  commonwealth  being  in  its 
origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city, 
having  received  a  charter  or  bull  from  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.»  dated  May,  1218,  all  the  citisens  who  were  possessed  of 
a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of  government.  As 
the  town  became  enlarged,  the  burghers  were  classed  into 
four  tribes  or  guilds,  each  headed  by  a  banneret  or  standard- 
bearer,  who  exercised  great  intluence  at  the  elections.  By 
degrees  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  remained  for 
life,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  council  itself 
mostly  from  a  small  number  of  influential  fiimiUes.  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern, 
whilst  others  fought  against  the  ruling  commonwealth,  and 
were  successively  defeated,  and  obUged  to  give  up  or  sell 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  territories  to  the  city,  which  thus 
became  possessed  of  extensive  domains.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  state  of  Bern.  The  wars  which  it  sustained 
against  several  emperors  who  had  become  jealbus  of  its 
growth  served  to  strengthen  its  power.  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
hiiTf  attacked  Bern  in  vain  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  marched 
agamst  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen 
bv  the  Bernese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  1339  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  declared  war  against  Bern.  The 
nobility  of  western  Helvetia,  who  were  vaseaU  of  the  em- 
pire,  and  the  town  of  Freyburg,  which  was  liege  to  Austria, 
united  their  forces  to  the  number  of  15,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.  The  Bernese,  commanded  by  Rudolf  von  Erlach, 
son  of  Ulrich,  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from  the  three 
forest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupen  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  5000  men  completely  defeated  the 
proud  chivalry  opposed  to  them.  This  victory  consolidated 
the  power  of  Bern,  which  became  henceforth  the  principal 
state  of  all  western  Helvetia.  In  1352  Bern  was  admitted 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it  formed  the  eighth 
canton.    [See  Switzbrland.] 

In  1415  Bern  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau  from 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In 
1476  it  sustained  the  attack  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese,  assisted  by  their  Swiss  con- 
federates, defeated  at  Granson  andMorat  In  15*i8Bem 
adopted  the  Reformation,  but  the  change  was  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  clergy, 
to  tlie  foundation  of  schooU,  and  other  charitable  purposes. 
In  1536  the  Bernese  took  the  Pays  de  Vaud  fit>m  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attacked  Geneva, 
the  ally  of  Bern.  Bv  a  subsequent  treaty  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
was  formally  ceded  by  the  duke.  This  was  the  last  con- 
quest of  Bern.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after,  the  terri- 
tory of  Bern  continued  to  extend  over  the  finest  part  of 
Switxerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Laxe  of  Geneva  to  those 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  other  cantons  in  Thurgau  and  other  parts. 

The  government  of  Bern  gave  no  share  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  to  the  population  of  the  territory,  but  it  left  to 
the  country  towns  the  municipal  franchises  which  they  en- 
joyed at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  election  of  their  local 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  communal  pro- 
perty. The  canton  was  divided  into  landvogteien  or  baili- 
wicks, and  the  baillis  were  taken  from  among  the  councillors 
of  Bern.  Thev  were  the  administrators  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  likewise  the 
judges  of  the  district.  Unfavourable  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  administration  of  those  officers,  but  these  re- 
porU  seem  to  have  been  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  (See 
Stanyan  and  Coxe  on  this  subject.)  One  essential  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  party  writers  is  that 
between  the  baillis  of  the  canton  itself,  who  were  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  government,  to  which  there 
was  appeal  from  their  decisionst  and  those  sent  by  turns  to 
the  subject  bailiwicks  held  by  several  cantons  together,  in 
the  Italian  valleys,  where  it  is  known  that  they  were  under 
little  or  no  eontrol,  and  where  they  often  acted  the  part  of 
avaricious  despots. 

The  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Bern  were  elected 
for  hkt  and  every  ten  yean  there  was  an  election  to  supply 


the  Tseaneiea  that  had  occurrBd  during  that  ptiiod.  The 
connoillon  themsalvea  were  the  eledoia;  aad  aa  old  faailm 
became  extinct,  and  as  it  was  a  mle  that  ibme  ahoold  not 
be  less  Uian  eighty  families  having  members  m  the  great 
council,  vacancies  were  supplied  tioak  new  families  of  bur* 
ghersi  Still  the  number  of  families  in  whose  hands  the 
government  was  vested  was  comparatively  small,  and  several 
unsuoeesaf ul  attempts  were  made  in  the  oourae  of  the  eight- 
eenth eentury  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reinstate 
the  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  bnrghen.  Th*  diacocitcnr. 
however,  was  fiur  fromgeneral,  and  it  did  not  extend  to  tb« 
oountrv  population.  The  administration  was  eoodneied  m 
an  orderly,  unostentatious,  and  economical  manner,  the 
taxes  were  few  and  light.  '  It  would  be  difieult,'  says  i)» 
historian  Miiller,  *  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  com- 
monwealUi  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  been  ao  wiself 
administered  as  that  of  Bern.  In  other  azisteeraeies  the 
subjects  were  kept  in  darkness,  poverty,  and  barbartsm. 
factionswere  encouraged  amongst  them,  while  jaslice  winked 
at  crime  or  took  bribes,  and  thia  was  the  case  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  Venice.  But  the  people  of  Bern  stood  with  regard 
to  their  patricians  rather  in  the  relation  of  clients  towanii 
their  patrons,  than  in  that  of  subjects  towards  their  sove- 
reigns,* Zschokke,  a  later  Swiss  historian,  speaking  of  Bern 
and  other  aristocracies  of  Switserland,  says,  *  They  acted  hke 
scrupulous  guardians.  '  The  magistrates,  even  the  highest 
among  them,  received  small  salaries;  fortunes  were  made 
onl^  in  forei^  service,  or  in  the  common  bsiitiwicks  of  the 
subject  districts.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  sau 
trials  secret,  the  love  of  justice  prevailed  in*  the  oountrr; 
power  wisely"  respected  the  rights  of  the  humblest  freeoisiL 
In  the  principal  towns,  especially  the  Protestant  onea,  veslik 
fosterea  science  and  the  nne  arts.  Bern  opened  fine  road*, 
raised  public  buildings,  fostered  agriculture  in  ita  fine  lem- 
tory,  relieved  those  mstricts  that  were  visited  by  storms  or 
inundations,  founded  establishments  for  the  aick  and  the 
helpless,  and  yet  contrived  to  accumulate  eonaiderable  saias 
in  Its  treasury. ....  But  the  old  patriotism  of  the  Sv)» 
slumbered:  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  and  the  mid 
remained  stationary ;  the  various  cantons  were  estranged 
from  each  other ;  instruction  spread  in  the  towns,  bat  coanc> 
ness  and  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  country.*  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  when  the  storm  came  from 
abroad  it  found  the  Swiss  unprepared  to  face  it.  The  French 
republic,  in  its  career  of  aggression,  did  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switxeriand.  The  Directory  found  a  pretext 
for  aggreasion  upon  Bern  in  the  complainta  of  aome  te- 
fugees  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  claimed  political  n^hu  for 
their  country.  A  French  army  entered  the  Paya  de  Vsud 
in  1799,  and  declared  that  country  independent  of  Bcre. 
They  next  ^demanded  that  the  government  of  Bern  itKlf 
should  be  made  democratic.  The  great  council  of  Bern  bad 
already  proposed  reforms,  and  had  called  together  depociet 
fh>m  the  country  to  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect 
But  the  French  General  Bruno  imperiously  demanded  tfas 
immediate  resignation  of  all  the  actual  memfaara  of  the 
government,  llie  Bernese  militia,  to  the  nomber  of  9i,avo. 
had  been  called  together  for  the  defence  of  the  eoontrv,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Oenerai  d'Eriaeh.  brune 
required  it  to  be  disbanded.  Orders  and  counter-oidata  wars 
sent  in  quick  succession  fipom  Bern  to  D'Sriach'a  camp 
The  councils  of  Bern  were  iiresolute,  while  the  orilitaa  were 
eager  to  fight.  Insidious  reports  were  spread  aaaongthe 
Bernese  camp  that  the  officers  were  betraving  Aem  ta  the 
French;  several  battalions  mutinied,  ana  murdered  their 
colonels,  but  after  committing  the  crime  they  returned  lo 
their  post,  determined  to  fight  Uie  invaders.  At  lart,  on 
the  5tn  of  March,  the  French  attacked  the  Beneae  division 
of  Graffenried,  which  repulsed  them  at  Neucnek  with 
great  loss.  Another  French  division  at  the  aama  tune 
attacked  D*Brlaeh  at  Frauenbrunnen,  and  bv  ita  aaperiontr 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  drove  him  back  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Bern  was  now  left  uncovered  and  open  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  capitulated.  D'Brlach  took  the  road  to  the 
Oberland,  where  he  intended  to  rally  his  troopa  and  makt 
a  stand,  but  he  was  murdered  on  tlw  way,  at  Miiaaingen. 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  fancied  he  had  betrayed  them. 
Many  other  officera  of  the  first  fiuniUee  of  Bern  feU  either 
in  tlM  fight  or  in  the  mutiny,  whose  namea  stand  lecerdcd 
on  six  black  marble  alabs  m  the  cathedral  of  Bam  ;  and 
a  number  of  women  were  killed  fiffhting  with  aoythes  h? 
the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brathen  at  Gratthols»  near 
Bern,  where  the  Bexnaaa  made  a  lastataad  after  B'Xilaeh's 
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prodnee  of  the  eountry.    There  an  yeariy  tihihitioai  for  | 
•Deouraging  indostrjr  and  agricultuie*  A  gnat  deal  iidone  | 
in  the  banking  business.    There  is  a  powder  inaiiufoetory» 
breweries,  tanneries,  a  manuiacture  of  stiaw-hats,  &e. 

The  town  has  a  good  public  library,  of  30,000  volumes, 
and  a  richly-endowed  museum  of  natural  history.  Theie 
are  also  many  private  ooUections  of  minenls,  plants,  eoins, 
&c.,  and  two  botanical  gardens. 

The  establishments  for  education  are  good,  and  much  is 
done  at  present  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes.  The 
academy  was  changed  in  1834  into  a  university,  and  the 
gymnasium  is  now  being  re-organized,  as  well  as  all  the 
schools  in  the  canton.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Bern  is  the  birth*plane  of  die  cele- 
brated Haller.    {Cofnmunicaiion  from  SwitzerUmtL) 

BERNARD,  Duke  of  Weimar.  [See  Thirty  Yxars* 
War.] 

BERNARD,  EDWARD,  was  born  May  2,  1638,  at 
Pauler's  Perry,  near  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Northampton,  afterwards  at  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  Lon- 
don, under  Dugard.  In  June,  1665,  he  was  elected  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  in 
addition  to  the  pursuits  of  the  place ;  ana  also  to  mathema^ 
tics,  which  he  studied  under  Wallis.  In  1658,  he  was  made 
fellow  of  his  college,  B.A.  in  1659,  M.A.  in  1662,  B.D.  in 
1667,  and  D.D.  in  1684.  In  1668  he  went  to  Leyden  to 
consult  manuKcripts,  and  brought  home  the  three  books  of 
Apollonius,  which  [see  Apollonius]  Golius  had  brought 
from  the  east.  About  1669,  Christopher  Wren  being  ap- 
nointed  architect  to  the  king,  obtained  leave  to  have  a  deputy 
lor  the  duties  of  the  Sarilian  professorship  of  astronomy,  and 
he  appointed  Bernard.  The  latter  obtained  at  the  same  time 
a  living  and  a  chaplaincy,  but  these  he  resigned  in  1673, 
wrhen  Wren  finally  resigned  his  professorship.  The  Sa- 
vilian  professors  are  not  flowed  to  hold  any  church  prefer- 
ment, and  Beniard  at  this  time  desired  to  succeed  Wren. 
This  he  did,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  who  were  un- 
willing that  he  should  quit  th«  road  of  preferment.  The 
design  which  was  then  formed,  and  afterwards  executed,  of 
reprinting  all  the  old  mathematicians  at  Oxford,  seems  to 
have  been  his  great  inducement  He  was  not  much  at- 
tached to  astronomy  itself,  though  versed  in  the  antiquarian 
learning  connected  with  it.  In  1676  he  went  to  France, 
as  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  the 
sons  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  staid 
only  a  year,  not  being  satisfied  (Dr.  Smith  hints)  with  the 
treatment  he  received.  In  1 683  he  went  to  Holland,  to  be  pro- 
sent  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Heinsius ;  and  being  now 
disgusted  with  his  situation  at  Oxford,  would  have  remained 
at  L«yden,  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  would  have  resigned  in  &vour 
either  of  Flamsteed  or  Halley,  for  he  said  he  found  astro- 
nomy made  life  neither  better  nor  happier.  He  was,  how- 
ever,' unable  to  obtain  any  means  of  extricating  himself  till 
the  year  1691,  when  Mewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berksnire.  He  was  suooeeded 
in  the  professorship  by  David  Gregory,  and  subsequently 
by  Halley.  Under  these  two  the  reprints  of  the  old  ma- 
thematicians were  made  which  distinguished  the  Oxfotd 
press  of  that  period;  and  the  labours  of  Dr.  Bernard,  who 
passed  his  life  in  searching  for  and  collating  manuscripts, 
were  of  the  greatest  preliminary  service.  In  1693  he  mar- 
ried; in  1696  he  went  again  to  Holland,  to  be  present  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  Golius.  He  died  at  Oxford  soon 
after  his  return,  January,  1697,  having  lived  a  most  indus- 
trious and  useful  life.  He  left  behind  him  a  large  number 
of  papers,  some  of  them  unfinished.  Of  his  printed  works 
we  shall  presently  speak.  The  life  of  Bemaid  was  pub- 
lished in  1 704,  by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  his  intimate  friend.  It  is 
written  in  l^tin,  but  from  the  immense  length  of  the  sen- 
tences, is  almost  untntelligtble.  The  principal  contents  are 
faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Biographia  BritanmeOf  with 
information  from  other  sourees.  In  either  of  these  works 
the  catalogue  of  unfinished  papers  will  be  found,  as  well  as 
of  printed  works.    The  latter  are  as  follow : 

1.  'Of  the  Antient  Weights  and  Measures,*  published 
at  the  end  of  Pococke's  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Oxford, 
1665;  reprinted  with  large  additions,  Oxford,  1688,  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of '  De  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus  An- 
tiquis  Hliri  tres.'  It  contains  a  good  index,  and  an  ap- 
pended letter  by  Hyde,  on  the  Chinese  weights  and  mea- 


ls a  woik  «f  leamteg.  Mid  •&•  of  Hhm 
aduch  venain  on  the  sulgect.  It  aniil  b«  sh^mgwmd^  thai 
Arbuthnot,  in  his  work  on  aaeiMit  wciglita  and  nmrnMUfes 
never  cites  it,  and  does  not  aeeoa  to  be  awan  oC  its  cxit^ 
•Doe:  which  oonaideriag  the  nature  of  tlw  antyact.  very 
much  adds  to  the  utility  of  both  works  for  the  piiriwiif  <!r 
eomparisoD,  nnleas  the  aeoond  work  bo  taken  Ims  tbe  fint, 
of  which,  oo  comparison,  we  do  not  see  aof  vaty  obfiovs 
aigns. 

fi.  '  Private  Devotions,  wife  a  Uisf  ipliratian  rf  the  Tea 
Commandments,*  Oxford,  1680. 

3.  'Orbis  eruditi  literature  a  charaptewa  Banaritico  d» 
dueta,*  a  table  printed  from  a  copper-plate,  (ia  what  yesr 
is  not  stated,)  giving  at  a  view  the  lestei*  oi  naai  aotaeoi 
nations,  collected  from  actual  moaunenls;  tegwfhar  wah 
the  contraetions  of  the  Greeks,  and  thoseel  phyaiaiaiia.  na> 
thematicians,  and  ehemists. 

IV. 'Canon  precipuarum  a  atellis  Axis  (anmarn  xxul) 
secundum  observau  nugorum,*  in  the  Philoaophieai  Tran^ 
actions  for  April,  1684. 

V.  In  the  PhiL  Tram,  for  September,  1184,  ii  m  Latia 
letter  to  Flamsteed,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  panaansnn 
of  the  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptic,  front  antianl  eb> 
servations. 

VI.  EUftnoUtgicfm  Britanmicum^  at  the  and  af  Hichei  s 
Orammatiea  Angloioxwuea  et  Mouogcikum.  It  eeatsim 
the  Russian,  Slavonic,  Persian,  and  Armeaiaa  diflDvatiaai 
of  English  and  British  words. 

Vlf.  Ckrcmologim  SamariUmm  gywepwf.  a  latter  to  J. 
Ludolf ;  who  published  it  in  the  AeU  BmHiormm  far  April 
1691. 

VIII.  Notm  in  Fragmentum  Seguieriamum  Sispkem 
ByMomiinu  A  part  of  this  only,  that  relating  la  Dod^oc 
was  published  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his  Emerdtmiiomm 
deDodone,  Leyden,  1681.    It  is  praised  by  Fabhoius. 

IX.  Jdnotationee  in  EpUtoiam  Sancti  Bormabm^  Oxfoid. 
1685.    In  Bishop  Fell's  edition. 

X.  AdmotationBs  in  Scriptom  ApottoHooi^  in  the  Aia- 
aterdam  edition  of  Cotelerius*  ApoatoUeal  Falhais. 

XI.  Scholia  et  Annotationee  in  Ormetu  ineenpHomm  Pa^ 
mifrenorum,  Utrecht,  1698. 

XII.  Collection  of  letters  of  Robert  HuntinatOD,  Mlc^  pub- 
lished with  Dr.  Smith's  life  of  Bemaid.  (See  tfaa  life  of 
Huntington  in  the  same  work.) 

XIII.  Veterum  MtUhemaHeorum  Qrmomwm^  Latmonm. 
et  Aralmm,  eynopeie.  A  catalogue,  being  a  eon  of  pro- 
spectus of  the  scheme  of  pubUoation  heraiBbeibra  alluded  ta 
In  the  same  work  as  the  last. 

XV.  T^timonia  ahquot^  ^.  de  lxxu  Imimrettkt* 
eorumque  Vereione,  At  the  end  of  Aldiidi'a  aditioa  oi 
Aristeas,  Oxford,  1692. 

The  work  of  Aristaiehus,  as  published  by  Wallis.  vtt 
collated  by  Bernard,  and  the  reeult  of  hia  eollafina  of  tfai 
text  of  Euclid  may  be  said  to  be  published  in  Gtegery's  ce- 
lebrated edition.  (See  its  Preface.) 

BERNARD,  ST.,  abbot  of  Claiivaux,  oaa  of  the  matt 
distinguished  saints  in  the  Roman  ealendar,  waa  bort 
at  Fontaine,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  IMK    His  Ikthw 
was  Teoelinus,  a  nobleman  and  a  soldier:  hia  oaoiberi 
name  was  Aleth.    Both  his  parenta  were  paraena  of  gies: 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age.    Barnard  «i^« 
the  third  of  seven  children.    From  his  iafanay  ha  was  dt- 
voted  to  religion  and  study,  and  after  having  been  edncetM 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  at  that  time  one  of  the  moat  cr.i 
brated  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  at  the  age  of  tweofr-tv 
he  entered  the  Cistercian  monasterv  of  Ctteaux,  near  1>.;  . 
in  Burgundy.    His  influence  on  tne  minds  of  othara«  er«: 
at  that  early  age,  is  shown  by  his  inducing  upwards  9 
thirty  of  bis  companions,  including  his  five  bcolheiB^  to  s*- 
company  him  in  his  ratreat    The  Ct^tereian  ardar  was  • 
that  time  the  strictest  in  France,  and  Bernard  so  koob 
mended  himself  by  the  most  rigorous  practice  of  its  auster. 
ties,  that  in  the  year  1 1  IS  he  was  selected  aa  head  of  u» 
colony  which  founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaax  in  Cbaa- 
pagne.    For  some  time  he  practiMd  such  aevaritaaa  «>  k 
injure  his  health,  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  hia  err  *. 
and  relaxed  his  discipline,  both  with  respeet  to  himaelf  ani 
others. 

His  repntation  soon  rose  so  high,  that  in  1 12g  ha  «« 
employed  by  the  gmnd  master  of  the  Templaia  to  draw  i? 
the  statutes  of  that  order.  Such  was  his  inlluenoe,  that  = 
defiance  of  all  justice,  he  previiled  on  the  king,  elen%*,  s'wa 
nobility  of  France  assembled  at  Etampia» 
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tereians  not  to  allow  another  house,  even  of  their  own  order, 
to  be  built  within  a  certain  distance.  Stevens*  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Dugdales  Mwuutieon,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  says,  if  we 
may  believe  the  nistorians  of  this  order,  they  had  in  all  six 
^ousand  houses.  The  Hiitoire  des  Ordrei  Monastiques 
says  that  within  fifty  years  of  its  institution  there  were  five 
hundred  abbeys  of  this  order.  St.  Bernard  alone  is  said  to 
have  founded  sixty  houses. 

Tlie  Bemardines  or  Cistercians  were  transplanted  into 
Enjrland  from  the  abbey  of  Aumone  in  Normandy,  in  1 128, 
by  Walter  Giffard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  them 
in  his  newly-founded  abbey  of  Waverley  in  Surrey.  This 
monastery  was  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian  Order  esta- 
blished in  England,  although  precedence  was  for  a  while 
claimed  by  the  abbey  of  Fumess  in  Lancashire.  The  '  An- 
nals of  Waverley,'  printed  by  Gale,  give  a  minute  account 
of  the  dispute.  (See  also  Manning  and  Bray's  Hutory  of 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.)  The  abbot  of  Waverley  had  pre- 
cedence as  well  in  the  chapters  of  the  Cistercian  abbots 
through  England,  as  a  superiority  over  the  whole  order  in 
this  country. 

In  the  26th  Henry  VIII.  the  number  of  Bemardine  or 
Cistercian  abbeys  in  England,  of  which  thirty-six  were 
among  the  greater  monasteries,  amounted  to  seventy-five, 
besides  twenty- six  Cistercian  nunneries.  Of  the  latter,  one 
only  was  endowed  with  more  than  200/.  per  annum.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England  amounted 
to  18,691/.  12«.6£f. 

Stevens,  in  his  work  already  ouoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  has 
translated  a  long  history  '  Of  the  Original  and  Proj^ress  of 
the  Order  of  Cistercians*  from  the  French  Histoire  dei 
Ordres  Monastiques,  &c.,  tom.  v.  pp.  341,  373.  Dugdale 
and  Stevens,  between  them,  have  printed  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  order,  with  the  various  bulls  of  confirma- 
tion and  privilege  granted  to  it  by  difierent  popes.  Stevens 
has  likewise  given  a  list  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bemardines  or  Cistercians  in  England,  thirty-six  in 
number.  St.  Bernard's  College  in  Oxford  (since  re-founded 
as  St.  John  s  College)  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele 
in  1437  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  Order  who  might  wish 
to  study  in  Oxford,  but  had  no  place  belonging  to  their 
order  in  which  they  could  associate  together,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  inconveniences  of  separation  in  halls  and  inns, 
where  they  could  not  keep  up  their  peculiar  customs  and 
statutes.  The  figure  of  St  Bernard  still  stands  in  a  niche 
in  the  upper  part  of  St.  John's  College  tower. 

St.  Alberic,  who  became  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  1099,  drew 
up  the  first  statutes  of  this  order.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
script 3708  (British  Museum),  a  volume  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  another  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
compiled  in  the  years  1289  and  1300. 

The  habit  of  this  order  was  a  white  cassock  with  a  nar- 
row scapulary,  and  over  that  a  black  gown  when  the  monk 
went  abroad,  but  a  white  one  when  he  went  to  church.  The 
lay  brethren  were  clad  in  dark  colour.  Stevens  represents 
the  habit  to  have  been  a  little  different  In  his  ConHn.  qf 
the  Monasticon,  vol.  it,  he  gives  a  plate  of  a  Cistercian 
monk  with  his  cowl,  p.  29 ;  another  of  a  monk  without  his 
cowl,  p.  30 ;  and  a  third  of  a  Cistercian  nun,  p.  31. 

The  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  Burgundy  continued  to  be  the 
superior  general  and  father  of  the  whole  Bernardino  or  Cis- 
tercian Order  till  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  first 
counsellor,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  abbot,  in  the  parliament 
of  Dijon. 

(Compare  Tann.  Notit,  Monast,  edit.  1787,  pref.  pp.  ix. 
X. :  Dugdale*s  Afonasticon,  new  edit.  vol.  v.  pp.  2 1 9,  236  ; 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques ;  and  Stevens,  ui  supra,) 

BERN  AY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Euro, 
about  ninety -two  or  ninety- three  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris, 
through  Mantes  and  Evreux.  It  is  on  the  left  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  little  river  Charentonne,  which  a  few  miles 
below  the  town  flows  into  the  Rille,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 
It  is  in  49''  6'  N.  lat,  and  0®  34'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Bernay  possessed,  before  the  Revolution,  several  religious 
houses,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  Benedictine  abbey  of 
tho  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  founded  a.d.  1013,  bv  Judith, 
wife  of  Richard  II..  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  church  of 
this  abbey,  though  not  parochial,  was  the  chief  place  of 
worship  in  the  place,  and  in  it  the  clergy  assembled  both 
from  the  town  and  suburbs,  in  order  to  form  general  pro- 
cessions. There  were  two  parish  cfiurches,  one  in  the  city 
and  one  in  the  suburbs ;  and  two  hospitals,  one  of  Ihem 
founded  by  St  Louis,    In  tho  early  part  and  middle  of  the 


last  oentarr  the  trade  of  Bernay  eottaklad^  in  eora  and 
woollen  and  linen  cloth.  It  had  then  four  faira.  the  pm* 
cipal  of  which  was  held  either  on  or  just  bafere  Palm 
Sunday  (authorities  vary  as  to  the  exact  time),  and  a 
weekly  market,  frequented  by  the  inhabttanta  not  only  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  of  more  distant  parts.  ExpiUy.  m 
1762,  gives  the  population  at  about  8000.  In  the  Dictum^ 
noire  Universet de  la  P^ranee,  1804,  it  ia  stated  at  6473; 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houiea  and  the 
decay  of  trade  had  oaused  the  diminution.  Aeeording  to 
the  census  of  1 832  the  population  of  the  town  was  4480.  and 
of  the  whole  commune  6605. 

At  present  there  are  eonaiderablemanutetares  of  wooUm 
cloth,  flannel,  linens,  cotton  yam,  dimitios^  was,  loather. 
glass,  and  paper.  There  is  an  annual  lair,  one  of  Ibo  mcM 
considerable  in  France,  especially  for  the  sale  of  hoiaea.  It 
is  said  that  above  40,000  persons  are  drawn  together  to  thti 
fair.  Besides  their  own  manufactures  the  inbabitaiila  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  oountry— cattlo»  grain, 
cider,  and  perry.  TLere  are  a  tneatre*  a  high  achool,  an 
hospital,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Bernay  naa  a  tribunci 
de  commerce  for  the  settlement  of  meicaslile  diipntea,  aud 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  sabprefeeture. 

The  arrondissement  of  Bernay  contained,  in  1838,  a  po- 
pulation of  82,828. 

BERNBURG,  or  ANHALT-BERNBURG.  a  Awky  :n 
the  north  of  Germany,  forming  part  of  the  triple  duchy  cf 
Anhalt,  consists  of  disjointed  territories  lyinsjietween  the 
Harz  Mountains  and  the  rivers  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  tx* 
tends  from  51^  40' to  Sl^' 59' N.  lat.  and  from  10°  59^  to 
1 2°  36'  E.  long.  The  area  of  this  duchy  ia  about  336  squa:e 
miles.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  Pruaaiaa  domtnMnis  oc 
every  aide,  except  on  the  west,  when  an  isolated  dt^nct 
of  it  is  bounded  by  the  domains  of  Blankenburg  beloagtan 
to  Brunswick.  It  is  dirided  into  two  parts,  the  lower  dueb% 
comprising  the  territories  on  the  Saaie,  Wipper.  Bude,  and 
Fuhne,  together  with  the  bailiwick  of  Grooa-Mubliageo,  oa 
the  left  bi^k  of  the  Saale,  and  that  of  Koawiff,  on  tlM  rigtt 
bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the  upper  duchy,  whien  eompiefaeods 
the  territory  next  the  Lower  U%n.  The  ncateat  length  d 
Bemburg  is  from  the  south-western  to  the  Dortb-eaalem 
extremity  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  a  dtstanee  of  about 
sixty-four  miles.  The  surface  of  the  latter  aab-diVision. 
though  very  mountainous  and  full  of  woods  and  forests,  u 
intersected  by  a  number  of  delightfbl  and  pvodudive  vaUe>is 
and  enlivened  with  rivers  and  mountain  straama  ;  few  aeeact 
are  more  picturesoue,  indeed,  than  the  country  round  Bal- 
lenstedt,  Ilangerode,  and  the  Alexis  hatha  in  the  valley  u. 
Seiko.  The  Han,  which  subsides  in  the  plains  of  tl  c 
upper-duchy,  is  the  only  range  of  monntaina  in  Anb&ii- 
Bemburg,  and  is  not  only  interesting  in  a  mineraloprD. 
point  of  view,  but  of  much  importance  to  tho  dnch^  fnim  u^ 
mines.  The  lower  duchy,  one  portion  of  which  lies  on  the 
Saale  and  the  other  on  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Slbe^  is  sr. 
almost  uninterrupted  flat,  and  possesses  a  productive  ml 
It  is  watered  by  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper,  two  nioor  n^n 
flowing  into  the  Saale,  which  likewise  reoeives  tlie  Bode  a:  n 
its  tributary  the  Selke,  the  two  streama  that  ran  thieui.:; 
the  upper  duchy.  All  the  rivers  which  water  AnliaU-Beru> 
burg  belong,  therefore,  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  Amon^ 
the  small  lakes,  or  rather  sheeta  of  water,  in  thiadttcb%. 
the  most  considerable  are,  the  Bliisser>See,  the  Rose,  ai  C 
the  Strenge.  The  only  mineral  spring  of  note  ia  the  Alei^ 
Bad,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Harxgeiode.  ia  iIk 
upper  duchy,  whose  sulphurous  waters  and  pleasing  e::- 
virons  attract  numerous  visitors.  The  climate  vanes  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  aurfaoe,  but  is  in  genera. 
healthy.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  about  Giintei^berr. 
where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  winds,  the  fnni  is 
some  years  does  not  ripen,  and  the  harveatia  a  fortnight  lau; 
than  in  the  lower  diatricts.  On  the  whole,  however,  tbrrt 
is  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  exoeaa  of  tr.; 
births  over  the  deaths  for  the  period  between  the  jeara  i.^ . ' 
and  1830,  in  which  the  former  were  18,720,  and  the  Utt  - 
were  not  more  than  1 2,4 1 5.  There  ia  considerable  divert; . 
in  the  products  of  the  two  sub-divisiona  of  Anhalt-Bembufv 
The  lower  duchy  yields  eveiy  kind  of  grain  in  ahundann. 
peas  and  beans,  vegetables,  flax,  and  a  small  qusotit^  i 
tobacco;  the  growth  of  wine  about  Bembui|ciaon  tlfee  in* 
crease,  and  fruit  is  plentiful  in  all  parts.  Of  horned  c«ii  « 
there  is  a  sufficiency ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  hrvt  i 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  yeaia ;  the  want  of  pasture 
impedes  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  stronger  apoeiaa  of  wlura 
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Hm  latter  %nA  tit  the  fburtetoth  century  at  Rodiug  Bernen* 
in  the  hundred  of  Dnnmow,  and  ooanty  of  Essex.  The 
received  report  is,  that  she  was  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bemera,  of  Roding  Bemers,  knight,  whose  son  Richard 
(created  Lord  Bemera  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.)  was  the 
Uxhet  of  the  translator  of  Froissart ;  and  that  she  was  once 
prioress  of  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Hertfordshire.  It  seems 
that  she  was  alive  in  1460.  Holingshed  places  her  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  calling  her  '  Julian  Bemes, 
a  gentlewoman  endued  with  excellent  gpftes  hothe  of  hody 
and  minde,  [who]  wrote  certaine  treatises  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  delighting  greatly  hirself  in  those  exercises  and 
pastimes.  She  wrote  also  a  hooke  of  the  lawes  of  armes  and 
knowledge  apperteyning  to  heraldes.*  This  seems  the 
amount  of  all  the  information  concerning  this  lady  which 
can  now  be  traced,  and  even  these  scanty  particulars  have 
in  some  instances  been  doubted.  The  further  particulars 
which  are  given  in  many  notices  of  her  appear  to  nave  crept 
in  gradually  fhnn  the  desire  of  successive  writers  to  give 
Something  of  novelty  to  their  accounts. 

The  following  is  the  collected  title  of  the  treatises  attri- 
buted to  Juliana  Bemers,  as  printed  together  by  Wvnkyn 
de  Worde  in  1486.  '  The  Treatyses  perteynyng  to  Hawk- 
yn^,  Huntynge,  and  Fyssfaynge  with  an  Angle ;  and  also 
a  right  noble  Treatyse  of  the  Lygnage  of  Cot  Armours, 
endynge  with  a  Treatise  which  specyfyeth  of  Blasynge  of 
Armys.*  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  investigations  seem  to 
have  thrown  all  the  light  on  the  subject  of  the  book  and  its 
author  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  narrows  the  claims  of 
Juliana  to  a  small  portion  of  tiie  treatise  on  hawking,  the 
whole  of  the  treatise  upon  hunting,  a  short  list  of  the  beasts 
of  the  chace,  and  another  short  list  of  persons,  beasts,  fowls, 
ftc.  The  great  interest  attached  to  the  subjects  of  this  work 
occasioned  the  treatises  to  be  among  the  very  first  that 
were  put  to  press  on  the  introduction  of  printing  into  this 
country,  when  they  were  printed  at  the  Aboey  of  St  Albans, 
on  which  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell  was  dependent.  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1481,  and  it 
is  certain  that  one  was  printed  in  1486.  It  seems  that 
the  person  who  then  prepared  them  for  the  press  had  it  in 
view  to  furnish  a  manual  of  what  was  considered  the  useful 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  therefore  incorporated  in  one 
volume  treatises  by  different  hands.  The  colophon  to  the 
treatise  on  fishing  (which  is  the  best  of  the  four),  states 
that  it  was  introduced  in  order  that  it  mieht  be  better  known 
than  it  would  be  if  '  enprynted  allone  by  itself  and  put  in 
a  ly tyll  plaunflet.*  The  colophon  to  the  treatise  on  heraldty 
also  describes  it  as  translated  and  compiled  at  St.  Albans. 
Among  its  objects,  it  professes  to  teach '  how  gentylmen 
shall  be  knowen  from  nngentylmen.*  The  •  Treatise  on 
Hunting/  which  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Juliana  Bemers, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  various  animals  are  to  be 
hunted,  and  explains  the  terms  employed  in  venery.  The 
information  is  hitched  into  rhyme,  but,  as  Mr.  Ellis  remarks, 
'has  no  resemblance  to  poetry.*  All  the  other  treatises 
are  in  plain  prose.  A  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  whole  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde*s  edition,  was  made  in  1810,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  prefixed  dissertations 
seem  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of  information  con- 
cerning  the  'Book  of  St.  Albans.*  Only  150  copies  of  this 
fac-stmile  edition  were  printed.  Speaking  of  this  work, 
Warton  remarks :  '  From  an  abbess  disposed  to  turn  author 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  meditations 
for  the  closet,  or  select  mles  for  making  salves  or  distilling 
strong  waters.  But  the  diversions  of  the  field  were  not 
thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  religious  lady  of 
this  eminent  rank,  who  resembled  an  abbot  in  respect  of  ex- 
ercising an  extensive  manorial  jurisdiction,  and  who  hawked 
and  hunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  distinction.' 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  account;  but  Hazlewood, 
who  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  rigid  rules  of  the  Sopewell 
nunnerv,  and  with  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  the  work  displays,  offers  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  lady,  with  the  view  of 
unitin;^  *  all  the  supposed  characteristics  of  our  authoress, 
without  violating  probability  or  distorting  consistency.*  As, 
however,  this  is  all  matter  of  conjecture,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  prefixed  *  Biographical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices,*  from  which,  and  the  annexed  reprint,  the  present 
article  has  chiefly  been  drawn. 

(See  also  Dibdin's  continuation  of  Ames's  Typographical 
-uities;  Warlon*s  HUtory  of  Bngiuh  Poetry;  EHis*s 
xen$  of  the  Early  BnglUh  Poets,  ^e.) 


BERNBRS,  JOHN  BOURCHIBR,  LORDi 

about  the  year  1474.  He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Btti»> 
phrey  Bourehier,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Joha  Boiirafaaef  • 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ewe  by  hia  wife  Aium» 
daughter  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  jottBMt  son 
of  Edward  III.  This  Sir  John  was  created  Lord  BeriMr* 
in  honour  of  the  fiunily  of  his  wife  Margery,  who  wu  Um 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Lord  Bernera,  the  father,  as 
it  is  supposed,  of  Juliana  Bemers,  the  authoresa  of  part  eC 
the  famous  book  on  field-  sports.  Admitting  (he  preaunipuv% 
evidence  in  favour  of  Juliana'a  ccmnexion  with  Ihia  &nii)y« 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  two  persons  in  it,  of  difierant  aexee, 
so  honourably  distinguished,-— one  as  perhapa  the  earliest 
female  writer  of  this  country,  and  the  other  aa  eoe  of  the  flm 
noblemen  who  condescended  to  tlunk  literature  worthy  of 
their  attention.    In  this  respect  he  waa  only  praeeded  m 

Eoint  of  time  by  three  noblemen,  none  of  wdobi  eqwalied 
im  in  reputation ;  for  Cobham  wrote  only  iusi  eBoufrii  ia 
make  him  an  author,  and  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Wofeeatee,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  are  more  distinguished  aa  patrens  of  h%er«iiir« 
than  as  authors.  Fuller,  who  idso  mentiona  Bemera  as  the 
fourth  literary  nobleman,  prefers  him  to  all  of  theaa  ex- 
eept  Tiptoft;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  groonda  of  this 
exoeption,  as  the  translations  of  Tiptoft  are  not  near  aa 
imp(Nrtant  as  those  of  Lord  Bemers.  In  this  eatimate  Lmd 
Vaux  is  not  considered  as  a  predecessor  but  aa  a  eoiit«Bi> 
porary  of  Lord  Bemers,  and  is  therefore  not  included* 

The  Bourohier  family  adhered  to  the  house  of  York 
during  the  war  of  the  Roses ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  BoorchMr 
waa  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471  in  aupport  of  iu 
cause,  being,  according  to  Hall,  the  only  peraon  ot  rank  oo 
Edward*s  side  who  was  slain  in  the  aetion.  Hia  aon,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  suooeeded  hia  grmadfather 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age ;  and  wten  bo  was 
only  eleven  the  Order  of  the  Beth  waa  given  him  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  belrothment  of  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  NorfUk.  Lord 
Bemers  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  aa  waa  then  the 
custom,  and  Wood  believes,  but  is  not  certain,  tfiat  he  was 
educated  at  Balliol  College ;  and  adds, '  after  he  had  left  the 
university  he  travelled  into  divers  countries,  and  reCumed  a 
master  of  several  (not  eevent  as  some  aeeomtts  miaqoote 
Wood)  languages,  and  a  complete  gentleman.*  Hia  youth 
and  absence  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  foblic 
affairs  until  Henry  VII.  had  established  himself  on  the 
throne.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  usurpation  of  Richanl 
IIL  made  the  Bourehier  family  favourable  to  Henry.  Thm 
supported  him,  and  he  was  ultimately  crowned  by  Cardinal 
Bourehier,  the  grand-uncle  of  Lord  tferaera. 

Lord  Bemers  was  first  called  to  parliament  in  the  okiventh 
of  Henry  VII.  by  the  style  of  John  Bourgchier.  Lord  of 
Bemera ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had  previoudy  attended  the 
king  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  the  vear  1498.  He  irac 
acquired  personal  distinction  and  the  nivourable  regatd  of 
the  king  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  putting  down  a  aone* 
what  alarming  insurrection  which  in  1497  biuko  oat  to 
Cornwall,  headed  by  Michael  Joseph,  a  bladcamith,  and  a 
lawyer  named  Flammock,  and  aflerwarda  supported  by 
Lord  Audley.  He  appears  to  have  become  a  favourite  •< 
Henry  VIII.  very  soon  after  his  acceaaion,  and  he  bad  the 
rare  fortune  of  retaining  his  favour  to  the  last  He  was 
captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne  in  1SK% 
during  which  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  hia  oflfoo  appears 
to  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  army.  About  Mrt> 
years  afler  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life ;  and  about  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  apiendid 
train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  appointed  to  eMort  u> 
Abbeville  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  who  by  the 
peace  of  1514  was  to  be  married  to  Louis  XIL  of  France. 
In  the  year  1518  Lord  Bemers  was  associated  with  John 
Kite,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  an  embassy  to  Spam, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  young  kirc 
Charles  on  his  accession,  but  in  reality  in  the  hope  of  de- 
taching  him  from  the  interests  of  the  French  king  Francas^ 
and  of  bringing  him  over  to  the  views  of  Wolsey,  the  pope, 
and  the  emperor.  No  result  of  importanoe  fbllowed  thts 
mission,  which  departed  fh>m  Spain  in  January,  1519,  Loid 
Bemers  being  at  that  time  in  very  bad  health.  After  th» 
his  age  and  growing  infirmities  occasioned  him  to  live  tourh 
in  retirement  in  his  government  at  Calais,  to  which  inn 
portant  office  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  aoon  uAer 
his  return  from  Spain.  He  remained  in  this  situation  uncd 
his  death,  on  the  19th  of  Marsh,  1532,  devoting  hia  leaaww 
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Bruguidres,  the  duck  bftrnaole  of  ooUadon,  wu  long 
serted  to  bo  the  parent  of  the  berniele  gooee.  This  eoannon 
shell  is  fixed  to  a  loDg,  fleshy  pedunele,  and  is  (Irequently 
found  attached  to  floating  timber.  The  tentacula,  whjch 
proceed  from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  valvee^  have  an 
appearance  that  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a  casnal  inaeeurate 
observer  the  recollection  of  a  feather*  and  benee,  in  all 
probability,  the  fable  took  its  origin.    *  Some/  wriilaa  Nut- 


Bojavdo's  poem '  Orlando  Innamorato.*  [See  6oj ardo.]  i  their  autherify.  A  eirrhhiped,  a  marine  toetneeem  manmA 
Bemi  alteied  the  diction  of  the  poem  into  purer  Italian,  but  |  Uie  Penielavmu  ^  anatifera  of  I^^cb,  Anatifa  ImviM  of 
he  left  the  narrative  exactly  as  it  was  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  also  added  some  introductory  stanzas,  moral  or 
satirical,  to  most  of  the  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto's 
practice*  and  also  a  few  episodical  sketches  in  the  body  of 
the  poem,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  in  canto  G7,  where 
he  describes  himself  and  his  habits  of  life.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  Bemi  has  turned  Bojardo's  serious  poem 
into  burlesque :  he  merely  steps  in  as  a  third  person,  after 

the  fiishion  of  the  old  story-tellers,  between  the  original  poet  I  tall,  *  even  described  these  supposed  embryos  as  fruifa,  in 

whose  structure  already  appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  fowl, 
and  which,  being  forthwith  dropped  into  the  sen»  ttmwd 
directly  into  binls.  Monster,  oaxo  Oiammaticiis,  and 
Scaliger  even,  asserted  this  absurdity,  f^ilgosus  afllrmed 
that  tne.trees  which  bore  these  wonderful  firatta  TOsembled 
willows,  producing  at  the  ends  of  their  hranebes  ainall 
swelled  balls  containing  the  embryo  of  a  duek,  snspended 
by  the  bill,  which  when  ripe  fell  off  into  the  tea  and  took 
wing.  Bishop  Leslie,  Torquemada,  Oderieus,  the  BWhop 
Olaus  Magnus,  and  a  learned  cardinal,  all  attested  to  the 
truth  of  their  monstrous  generation.  Hence  the  bM  has 
been  called  the  tree  goose,  and  one  of  the  Orkney  a,  the 
scene  of  the  prodigy,  has  received  the  appeUatioo  ol 
Pomona.* 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  names,  and  some  of  great 
reputation  might  be  added,  we  will  proceed  to  trace  the 
fable  as  told  by  Gerard,  merely  adding,  by  the  way,  that  one 
of  the  other  worthies  is  recorded  to  Imve  opened  a  hundred 
of  the  goose- bearing  shells,  and  to  have  found  in  all  of 
them  the  rudiments  of  the  bird  completely  fonned.  Gerard, 
then,  as  if  determined  that  no  sceptic  should  hare  the 
slightest  ground  whereon  to  rest  a  doubt,  thus  gives  his 
evidence  in  his  Herbal:-^ 

*  But  what  our  eyes  have  scene  and  hands  have  touched 
we  shall  declare.  Tliere  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire, 
called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been 
cast  thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodiet 
with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  treea,  cast  up  there 
likewise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume,  or  frotn,  that 
in  time  breedeth  unto  certaine  shels,  in  shape  like  thoee  of 
the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour ; 
wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  form  Uke  a  laee  of  silke 
finely  woven,  as  it  were,  together,  of  a  whitish  oolonr ;  one 
end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  a$ 
the  fish  of  oisters  and  muskles  are :  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time 
commeth  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a  bira :  when  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string ;  next  oorae  the  lees 
of  the  bird  banging  out.  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeth 
tho  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and 
hangeth  only  by  the  bill :  in  short  space  after  it  commeth 
to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  eathereth 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle  bigger  than  a  mallard  and 
lesser  than  a  goose,  having  blacke  legs  and  bill  or  beake. 
and  feathers  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such  manner  as  i» 
our  mag-pie,  called  in  some  places  a  pie-annet,  which  tlie 
people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree 
goose ;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  parts  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abouod  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is  bought 
for  three  pence.  For  the  truth  hereof  if  any  doubt,  ma%  u 
please  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and  I  shall  satisfie  tbea 
by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses.*  This  edifying  de- 
position is  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  the  goose  and  of  its  parent 
shell. 

Now,  after  this,  can  we  wonder  at  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  human  beings  who  have  expiated  the  suppo«^>l 
crime  of  witchcraft  at  the  stake  on  the  testimony  of  I  hi  r 
deluded  and  deluding  prosecutors?  Here  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  considerable  accuracy  in  many  points,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work  containing  much  information,  who  grave !f 
and  deliberately,  on  the  authority  of  two  of  the  most  arutv* 
of  his  senses,  asserts  a  downright  fiilsehood  and  courts  r.- 
vestigation.  He  may,  moreover,  be  acquitted  of  any  intf  n- 
tion  to  deceive ;  but  his  mind  was  filled  with  prei  i  i:% 
assertions  and  preconceived  opinions,  and  his  excited  imac 
nation*  like  that  of  the  msgority  of  tlie  witnesses  again <»: 
the  unfortunate  witches,  gave  a  colour  and  a  form  to  "all  he 
saw  and  felt. 

Gerard  published  this  celebrated  romance  in  1636.    If 
we  now  turn  to  Ray's  *  Willughby,*  published  in  1678^  we 


and  the  audienoe,  moralizing  upon  what  he  relates,  or  re- 
verting;, from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  heroes,  to  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men  in  the  every-day  world.   The  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  his  practical  moralizing  strain  contrasts  with 
the  prodigious  and  absurd  magnificence  of  the   romantic 
narrative,  which  Berui,  however,  relates  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  credulity.     Some  of  Berni's  openings  to  the  various 
cantos  are  remarkably  fine,  and  perhaps  superior  to  those 
in  Ariosto*s  poem.    With  regara  to  his  alterations  of  Bo- 
jardo's  text,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  has  improved  it 
in  many  parts,  though  not  in  every  instance.    (See  Panizzi's 
remarks  on  Bernrs  Rifadmento,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition 
of  Bofardo  and  Ariosto,  London,  1831.)    It  appears  also 
that  several  parts  of  the  '  Rifacimento,*  such  as  we  have  it, 
and  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  rest,  were  either  not  written 
by  Bemi,  or  have  not  received  from  the  author  the  last  cor- 
rection and  polish.    There  are  discrepancies  between  the 
various  editions,  and  no  autograph  of  Bemi's  '  Orlando  *  is 
known  to  exist,  or  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  any  of  its 
various  editors.     The  poem  was  not  published  till  after 
Berni's  death.    The  first  eighty-two  stanzas  of  the  first 
canto  as  given  in  the  Giunti  edition,  Venice,  1545,  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  in  1541. 
The  text  of  1545  is  now  adopted  as  most  resembling  Berni's 
sule,  and  has  been  followed  by  Molini  in  his  edition  of  the 
'Innamorato,*  Florence,  1827,  which  is  considered  as  the 
most  accurate.    There  are  still  doubts  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  first  canto,  from  Ixxxiii. 
to  the  end,  of  some  of  the  second  canto,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  two  last  cantos,  Ixviii.  and  Ixix.,  of  the  poem.     The 
earlier  editions  of  Berni*s  '  Rifacimento,*  1541-45,  are  en- 
titled, '  Orlando  Innamorato  composto  gi^  dal  Signer  Matteo 
Maria  Bojardo,  Conte  di  Scandiano,  e  rifatto  tutto  di  nuovo 
da  M.  Francesco  Bemi.'    In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
name  of  Bojardo  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  '  Orlando 
Innamorato "  went  bv  the  name  of  Bemi,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  real  author  of  the  poem.    Bemi  has  not  added  any  in- 
decent interpolations  to  Bojardo's  poems,  as  some  have 
superficially  supposed ;  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  left  out, 
in  one  instance,  some  licentious    though  fine  stanzas  of 
the  original.     (See   Panizzi's  *  Remarks '  above    quoted.) 
Stewart  Rose  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  '  Innamorato  *  in 
English  prose,  intermixed  with  verse,  London,  1823. 

Berni  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  were  published  at 
Florence  in  1562  in  the  Collection,  'Carmina  quinque 
Etruscorum  Poetamm.'  They  have  been  praised  by  Tira- 
boschi  as  happy  imitations  of  the  style  of  Catullus. 

He  wrote  also  '  La  Catrina  *  and  *  II  Mogliazzo,*  which 
are  dramatic  scenes  in  '  lingua  mstica,'  or  idiom  of  the  Flo- 
ren tine  peasantry,  Florence,  1537-1567. 

Berni's  letters  are  scattered  throu^j^h  several  collections, 
in  Atanagi's  Letters  Facete  di  Diver  si,  in  Manuzio's 
Letters  Volgart,  and  in  the  Nuova  Scella  di  Lettere  by  Pino. 

Bemi  is  an  author  who  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  Italian  scholars.  His  mastery  over  his  language,  and 
the  ease  and  purity  of  his  diction,  have  been  seldom  equalled. 
His  humour,  though  often  broad,  is  not  low ;  it  is  sharp  and 
clever.  His  skill  is  not  easily  appreciated,  because  it  is 
clothed  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  simplicity. 

There  was  another  Francesco  Bemi,  of  Ferrara,  who  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  several  poetical 
works. 

(See  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d  Italia ;  Stewart  Rose's  Life 
of  Bemi^  prefixed  to  his  Analyeis  of  the  Innamorato  ;  Pa- 
nizzi's Life  qf  Bojardo,) 

BERNICLE  GOOSE,  or  CLAKIS.  (Zoology.)  The 
vernacular  name  for  the  hemicla  of  Ray,  Anser  bemicla  of 
Fleming :  the  bemide,  bemacle  goose,  and  barnacle  goose 
of  authors.  This  bird  affords  an  instance  of  the  credulity 
with  which  those  who.  in  their  generation,  wero  held  wise 
and  teamed,  accepted  the  most  absurd  traditions,  and 
bandid  thtm  down  to  postartty  with  the  additional  weight  of 
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■bkll  iM  wlut  ■  pngTBH  had  been  toada  towuds  tnth, 
ai-en  in  that  than  Rpua  of  tjioe.  '  What  ii  reported  con- 
ceming  the  Hm  and  original  of  thOM  bird*,  la  wit,  thai  thejr 
are  bred  of  rotten  mod ;  Ibcinitanoe,  of  thenuta,  ritn,  and 
planka  of  broken  Mpi,  haU  potrilM  and  comipted,  or  of 
eeitain  patnu  of  tnea  fUlinn  into  the  h*  ;  or  laatlf ,  of  a 
kind  of  MK-abelU,  the  Itgtma  whereof  Label,  Qeiard,  and 
othen  haie  eet  forth,  m*j  be  seen  in  Aldrovand,  Sennertna 
in  hia  Hrponnenata,  lliehae)  Hejranu,  who  hath  written 
an  entire  book  ooneaming  the  tree-lbitl,  and  roanf  othen. 
But  that  all  theae  atariaa  an  Mm  and  labulona  1  am  conB- 
dently  penuadad.  Neither  do  theae  want  Bufflcient  argu- 
ments to  induee  the  lorera  of  truth  to  be  of  our  opnkin,  and 
to  convince  the  gajntajrer*.  For  in  the  whole  genui  of  bird* 
(asuapling  the  pbtenix.  whoae  rapuled  original  i«  without 
doubt  fl£ilous)  than  it  not  any  one  example  of  equivocal 
or  apontaneoaa  genMation.  Among  other  aitimala  indeed, 
the  leanr  and  more  imperfect,  ai  for  example  many  inucts 
and  frogs,  an  commonly  thought  eitber  to  be  of  iponta- 
ueou*  original,  or  la  come  of  di^rent  seedt  and  principle*. 
But  the  greater  animati  and  perfect  in  their  kind,  auon  as 
ii  among  birds  the  gooae,  no  philoiapher  would  ever  admit 
to  be  in  this  manner  produced.  Secondly,  thoie  ihelli  in 
which  Ihey  affirm  theae  birds  to  be  bred,  and. to  come  forth 
by  a  strange  metamorpbodia,  do  most  certainly  contain  en 
animal  of  thuir  own  kind,  and  not  transmutablo  into  any 
other  thkig,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  please  to 
consult  that  curious  naturalist  Fabiua  Columna.  These 
•belU  we  ourtelve*  have  aeen,  one*  at  Venice,  growing  in 
great  abundance  to  the  keel  of  an  old  abip;  a  second  time 
in  the  Heditarranean  Sea,  growing  to  the  back  of  a  tortoise 
we  took  betiTBen  Sicily  and  Malta.  Columna  makai  the 
shell-fish  to  be  a  kind  of  Balamu  marintu.  Thirdly,  that 
these  geese  do  lay  eggs  after  the  manner  of  other  birds,  sit 
on  Ihem  and  hatch  theb  young,  the  HoUandera  in  their 
northern  voyages  afflnn  themselves  to  have  found  by  eipe- 

Here  we  see  the  clouds  that  had  obscnred  the  subject 
nearly  cleared  away,  though  there  i*  still  a  little  lingering 
error  in  the  tacit  admiasion  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  the  frogs  and  inseoti. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Beton  and  some  others,  that,  even 
in  their  early  time,  they  treated  this  fable  of  the  duck- 
bearing  tiea  with  contempt.  There  has  been  much  confu- 
aioD  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  bird.  Linnmus  considered 
it  as  the  male  of  Anter  erytkroptu  (white-ftnnted  wild 
goose),  and  treated  Anter  orenia  (the  bnnt-gooea),  and 
A.  bernicla  as  synonyms.  Succeeding  writen  continued 
the  mistake,  till  Temminck  and  Bechstein,  instead  of  n- 
storing  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  older  ornithologists, 
called  it  Anter  leucopiit,  bnt  did  not  nlbr  the  ipeciflc 
niime  ErytKroput  to  the  Anat  albi/ront  of  Gmelin  and 
Latham. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  '  HiMory  of  Btitisb  Animals,*  set  this 
right,  and  has  properly  described  the  bemicle-goose  as 
Anti^  bvmiela,  and  the  white-flvnted  wild-goose  as  Anter 
rrutkropui. 

The  summer  haunts  of  the  beniicle  reach  high  into 
norihem  latitndas.  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  Lap- 
land, the  north  of  Russia  and  of  Asia,  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
■re  recorded  as  ita  breeding  plaoes.  Dr.  Richardson  note* 
it  as  aocidentol  on  the  Saskatchewan  (S3°  54'  N.  laL)  as  a 
passenger  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  give*  the  southern 
states  of  the  North  American  Union  as  its  winter  quarters. 
It  visits  Britain  in  the  autumn,  appearing  in  great  num- 
hers  on  the  north-weatem  coasts,  and  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Britain 
it  is  oomparadnl;  nn,  and  the  Brent-gooae  occupies  its 

The  weight  of  a  hemicle  is  about  Ave  nounds,  the  length 
rather  mon  than  two  feet,  and  the  breaath  about  four  and 
a  half  with  the  wings  spnad.  The  bill,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  is  black,  with  a  reddish  streak  on  each 
aide,  and  between  it  and  the  eyes  is  a  small  black  streak. 
Irides  brown ;  head  (to  the  crown),  cheeks,  and  throat  whitu ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  and  aboulders  black.  Upper 
part  of  the  plumage  marbled  with  blue,  grey,  bUck.  and 
white;  belly  and  tail  oorerts  white;  tail  black;  Banks 
ashy  grey ;  legi  and  Ibet  dusky. 

Thit  eye-streak  is  much  broader  in  the  young  of  the  year 
.<___  !_  .1.^  adult;  the  under  parts  an  not  of  so  pure  a 


Bermeia  Sandvicentit,  Vig.,  the  Sandwich  Island  gooae, 
hatched  voung  in  the  year  1834  at  Knowsley  in  I.anca8hire. 
One  of  the  goslings  still  lives  and  thrives  (the  others  ven 
killed  by  accident),  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby) 
has  little  doubt  that  these  Sandwich  Island  geese  may,  with 
can  and  attention,  be  easily  establishod,  and  form  a  va- 
luable  addition  to  the  stock  of  British  domesticated  fowls. 
(See  Procfedingt  of  the  Zoologieol  Soriely.) 

BERNITJI.  GIOVANNI  LORENZO,  bom  at  Nople* 
in  1S9B,  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Bernini,  a  Florentine  piiiuter 
and  sculptor.  While  young  Bernini  was  still  a  child,  liis 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Rome,  being  commissioned 
by  FoM  Paul  V.  to  work  at  the  Borgbcie  Chapel  in  Santa 
liaria  Haggiore.  Young  Bernini  showed  a  lemorksble  dis- 
position for  sculpture ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age  having  made 
a  head  in  marble,  which  was  generally  admired,  the  pope 
sent  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  core  of  Cardiniil 
Matfeo  Barberini.  At  seventeen  yean  of  age  Bernini 
made  the  fine  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  He  studied 
architecture  at  the  same  time,  aa  wella*  sculptun.  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  V.,  emploved  him  in 
several  works,  bestowed  on  him  pensions,  and  made  him 
a  knight  After  Gregory's  death,  when  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIIL, 
Bernini  became  hia  fovourite  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
then  executed  the  great  works  which  have  established  his 
fiime:  we  can  only  mention  the  principal: — 1.  The  Confes- 
sion of  St  Peter's,  t.«.  the  bronse  columns  and  canopy  under 
the  dome,  at  which  he  worked  for  nine  years,  and  for  which 
be  received  10,000  scudi,  besides  a  pension  and  two  livings 
for  his  brothers ;  2.  The  palace  Barberini  and  the  fountain 
in  the  square  before  it;  3.  The  front  of  the  College  de 
Propaganda  Fide ;  4.  Several  other  fountains  in  Rome ; 
S.  Various  works  and  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's ;  among  others  the  niches  and  staircases  in  the  piers 
which  support  the  cupola,  and  for  which  he  was  charged  by 
superficial  critics  with  having  occasioned  the  cracbji  that 
showed  themselves  in  the  dome  about  that  time.  But  the 
piers  had  been  made  hollow  from  the  beginning;  and  it 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  examinations  of  Folen! 
and  other  architeets  that  the  cracks  in  the  dome  were 
occasioned  by  other  causes.  (See  Hiliiia's  lives  of  Ber- 
nini, Carlo  Fonuno,  and  Vanvitelli)  Among  his  other 
work*  Bernini  made  a  head  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  for 
which  ha  was  handsomely  remunented.  Cardmal  Ma- 
sarin  invited  him  to  France,  and  offered  biro  a  rich  pen- 
sion ;  but  Pope  Urban  would  not  bear  of  his  leaving  Rome, 
nor  was  Bernini  himself  inclined  to  go.  When  forty  years 
of  age  Bernini  married  Caterina  Fesi,  the  daughter  of  a 
reapectable  eitiien  of  Rome.  His  life  from  that  time  be- 
earne  extremely  regular;  he  lived  frugally,  worked  haid 
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uid  ottidttouslTi  being  sometimes  for  seven  hours  together 
at  his  chisel.  He  did  not  interrupt  his  work  for  any  strangers 
who  came  te  visit  his  study,  whether  princes  or  cardinals ; 
they  stepped  softly  in,  and  sat  down  to  look  at  him  in  silence. 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.,  who  succeeded  Urban 
VIII.,  Bernini  made  the  great  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona,  and  be  also  began  the  palace  of  Monte  Citorio.  By 
Alexander  YII.  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  great 
work  of  the  piassa  before  St.  Peter^s ;  he  made  the  splendid 
colonnade  and  also  the  great  staircase  leading  from  the 
portico  of  the  church  to  the  Vatican  palace.  He  next  made 
the  Cattedra,  or  great  chair  of  8t.Peter>,  of  gilt  bronze. 
The  palace  Bracciano  at  Santi  Apostoli  is  also  one  of  his 
works,  though  not  among  the  best.  The  elegant  church  of 
Sant'  Andrea  k  Monte  Cavallo  is  likewise  by  him. 

Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  Bernini  in  1665,  urgently  in- 
viting him  to  eome  to  Paris,  in  order  to  superintend  some  of 
his  buildings,  and  especially  that  of  the  Louvre.  The  French 
ambassador  at  the  oourt  of  Rome,  Duke  of  Crequi,  applied 
to  Pope  Alexander  in  his  master^s  name  to  the  same  effect. 
Bernini  hesitated  a  while,  but  at  last  set  off.  His  journey 
was  a  triumphal  procession ;  he  made  his  public  entrance 
lAto  Florence,  and  was  received  by  the  Grand  Duke  with 
the  greatest  honours.  He  met  with  a  similar  reception  at 
Turin,  at  Lyons,  and  everv  where  on  the  road.  The  Nunzio 
went  out  of  Paris  to  meet  him.  He  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Louis  as  a  man  whose  presence  honoured  France.  When 
Bernini  however  saw  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  which  looks 
toward  the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  which  was  then  being 
executed  after  the  design  of  Claude  Perrault,  he  candidly 
said,  that  a  country  which  had  architects  of  that  stamp  stood 
in  no  need  of  him,  and  accordingly  he  did  nothing  at  Paris 
in  the  way  of  architecture.  He  remained  for  about  eight 
months  in  that  capital,  and  was  employed  in  several  works  of 
sculpture,  among  others  a  bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  he 
was  roost  splendidly  remunerated.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  token  of  gratitude,  he  made  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  was  afterwards  placed  at  Versailles. 
Clement  IX.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  VII.,  employed 
Bernini  in  several  works,  among  others,  the  balustrades  on 
the  bridge  of  Sant*  Angelo,  the  Villa  Rospigliosi  near 
Pistoja,  and  the  altar  of  the  Rospigliosi  Chapel  at  Pistoja. 
When  eighty  years  of  age,  Bernini  executed  a  Christ  in 
marble,  and  presented  it  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  his  constant  patroness,  but  she  declined  to 
accept  it,  saying  that  she  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
it  as  it  deserved.  Bernini  however  bequeathed  the  statue 
to  her  by  his  will.  He  died  at  Rome  m  1680,  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  honoured  and  reeretted  by  all,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  He  left  a  property 
of  about  400,000  scudi,  nearly  100,000/.  sterling.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  sucoessfUl  and  best  remunerated  artists  that 
has  ever  lived. 

Bernini  was  hasty  and  naturally  passionate,  but  warm- 
hearted, charitable,  and  an  enemy  to  envy  and  slander. 
He  was  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  fond  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, in  which  he  sometimes  acted  a  part. '  He  was 
a  painter  as  well  as  sculptor,  and  left  about  150  paint- 
ings, most  of  which  were  purchased  for  the  galleries  of  Bar- 
berini  and  Ghigi.  Of  his  works  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, which  are  venr  numerous,  Milizia  gives  a  list  in  his 
life  of  Bernini.  (Mihzia,  Vite  degli  Architetti.)  The  mau- 
soleums of  Alexander  VII.,  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  of  the 
Countess  If  atilda,  in  St  Peter's  Church,  are  by  him.  Soft- 
ness and  finish  of  execution  are  the  characteristics  of  Ber- 
nini's sculpture :  he  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  form.  In  his  likenesses  he  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful.  With  regard  to  architecture  his  works  are 
rlegant  and  pleasing  in  their  general  effect,  though  often 
faulty  in  some  of  their  parts.  He  multiplied  ornaments ;  he 
did  not  always  maintain  the  character  of  the  respective  styles ; 
he  intermixed  curved  with  straight  lines ;  in  short,  instead 
cf  simplicity,  he  often  followed  his  own  elegant  caprice. 
(Milizia,  Vita  del  Bernini.)  Some  of  his  disciples  and 
imitators  carried  his  faults  farther  than  their  master.  Ber- 
nini however  never  fell  into  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  his 
contemporary  Borromini.  Mattia  de*  Rossi  was  Bemini*s  fa- 
vourite pupil.    Carlo  Fontana  was  also  one  of  his  disciples. 

BERNOULLI,  the  name  of  a  famil3r  which  is  known 
in  the  history  of  mathematics  bv  the  services  of  eight  of  its 
members.  These  are  not  all  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  cele- 
brity ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  each,  not  only  to  enable 
ihe  reader  to  avoid  the  confUsion  which  lo  large  a  number  of 


similar  nstmes  has  intzodueed  into  historical  writiDgii,  but 
also  because  o  moderate  degree  of  reputation  becomes  rt.- 
markable,  when  it  forms  part  of  so  oonspicuous  a  mass. 
The  Cassinis  (of  whom  four  are  well  known  in  astrononi}  j 
present  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  knowledge. 
The  familv  of  the  BemouUis  is  said  to  have  original  !> 
belonged  to  Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  to 
avoid  the  reliffious  persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Aha :  it 
finally  settled  at  Basle.  Nicolas  Bernoulli,  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  subjects  of  this  notice,  held  a  high  station  in 
that  republic,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  a  son,  now  un- 
known. He  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  are  th« 
most  distinguished  of  the  eight  Bernoulli^  and  another, 
whose  name  we  cannot  find,  was  the  father  of  a  third.  But 
the  whole  connexion  will  be  better  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing genealogical  diagram,  which  includes  the  common  an- 
cestor and  the  eight  descendants  in  question.  The  years  of 
birth  and  death  are  added : — 
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However  distinguished  these  men  may  be,  the  events  of 
their  lives  are  of  comparatively  little  interest,  exoept  as  c^n- 
nected  with  the  historv  of  the  sciences  which  they  culti- 
vated ;  and  of  their  works  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  to 
an  extent  corresponding  to  their  reputation  or  utility,  with- 
out writing  the  history  of  mathematics  for  a  century.  \V« 
shall,  therefore,  here  confine  ourselves— 1.  To  the  pnoeipaJ 
events  of  their  lives.  2.  To  the  mention  of  such  of  tbcr 
researches  as  are  most  connected  with  their  personal  clu- 
racters.  3.  To  a  vei^  short  account  of  the  position  which 
their  labours  occupy  in  the  chain  of  investigation. 

Jambs  Bxrnoulli'  I.,  was  bom  at  Basle,  December 
27th,  1 654.  His  father  intended  that  he  should  be  a  divine, 
and  had  him  taught  the  classics  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
but  no  mathematics.  Accident  threw  geometrical  books  in 
his  way,  and  he  studied  them  with  ardour,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  father.  He  took  for  his  device  Phaeton 
driving  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  with  the  motto,  /nnrt 
patre  sidera  verso.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  travelled 
to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to  France.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  at  the  former  place  he  taught  a  blind  girl  u 
write,  and  that  at  Bordeaux  he  prepared  gnomonieal  ubles. 
At  his  return,  in  1680,  he  began  to  study  the  philoaoph}  of 
Descartes. 

The  ooraet  of  1680  drew  from  him  his  Conamen  Srrrt 
Systematis,  ^m  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  cf 
those  bodies.  He  imagined  that  they  were  satellites  of  i 
planet  too  distant  to  be  visible,  and  thence  conjectured  tbst 
their  returns  might  be  calculated.  With  regard  to  t!.< 
question  of  their  predictive  faculties,  he  supposes  that  the 
head  of  the  comet,  being  durable,  denotes  nothing,  hut  thai 
the  tail,  being  accidental,  may  be  a  svmbol  of  the  anger  cf 
heaven.  M.  Fontenelle,  as  became  tne  writer  of  an  Slo^f, 
calls  this  a  minagement  pour  r opinion  popiMre  ;  but  we 
cannot  follow  him  in  viewing  it  as  such. 

In  1682  he  published  his  treatise  De  Gravitate  JEtherii. 
now  of  little  note.  His  lasting  fame  dates  from  tiie  year 
1684,  in  which  Leibnita  nublished  his  first  essays  on  the 
DiflTerential  Calculus  in  tne  Leipzig  Acts*  From  this  tim« 
he  and  his  brother  John  applied  themselves  to  the  new 
science  with  a  success  and  to  an  extent  which  made  Leib- 
nits  declare  that  it  was  as  much  theirs  as  his. 

In  1687  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Basle.  His  celebrity  attracted  many  Ibretgne.^ 
to  that  place,  and  his  researches  on  the  theory  of  series  wer« 
investigations  undertaken  as  official  exercises. 

The  integral  calculus  was  first  incjuired  into  by  Jam«s 
Bernoulli,  in  two  essays  published  in  1691.  His  futc'? 
labours  were,  in  a  great  measure,  developments  of  the  inc\* 
haustible  method  of  investigation  lust  named.  Of  th^t  part 
which  concerns  his  brother  as  well  as  himself  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak.  He  died  at  Basle  of  a  slow  fever,  August  le, 
1 705,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  After  the  example  of  Apcht- 
medes,  he  ordend  that  one  of  his  disooveriei  MieQld  lie  co- 
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again  at  his  last  soltition,  and  to  tay  vliether  Ue  still  thinks 
it  right ;  and  I  declare  that  when  I  shall  have  published 
mine,  pretexts  of  precipitation  will  not  he  listened  to/ 
John  Bernoulli  answered,  that  he  would  not  revise  his  solu* 
tion,  and  that  his  time  was  hetter  employed  in  making  new 
discoveries.    James  Bernoulli  replied,  that  if  in  three  mi" 
nutes  be  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  surely  eix  tmnutee 
more  would  not  much  diminish  the  numher  of  his  new  dis- 
coveries.   After  some  further  communications,  in  the  course 
of  which  John  Bemoolli  sent  the  demonstration  of  his  solu- 
tion to  Leibuitz  (who  declined  giving  any  positive  opinion), 
and  declared  that  he  would  say  no  more  on  the  subject, 
James  Bernoulli  published  his  own  solutions,  with  those  of 
other  problems,  without  demonstrations,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts 
fur  June,  1700.    He  also  printed  at  Basle   a  letter  to  his 
brother,  in  which  he  invites  him  to  publish  his  method,  and 
sends  his  own  solution,  without  demonstration.    John  Ber- 
noulli, though  now  in  possession  of  the  true  result,  could 
not  see  where  he  was  wrong ;  perhaps  would  not,  for  a  ma- 
terial part  of  this  letter  was  suppressed  at  his  desire  in  the 
posthumous  edition  of  his  brother's  works.    (It  was  re- 
printed whole  in  1792,  as  already  mentioned.)    John  Ber- 
noulli replied,  by  sending  his  own  demonstration  under 
cover  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Parisi  to  be  opened 
so  soon  as  his  brother  should  send  his.    On  this,  James 
Bernoulli  (March,  1701)  ]>ublished  his  own  solution    at 
Basle,  and  also  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  with  the  denumslration. 
]>e  L*Hdpital  and  Leibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  correct- 
ness, and   made  John  Bernoulli   acquainted  with  their 
opinion.    But  no  more  was  heud  from  the  latter ;  he  con- 
tinued obstinately  silent  as  long  as  his  brother  was  alive, 
nor  was  it  till  1706,  after  the  death  of  James  Bernoulli,  that 
he  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
acaaemy.    The  inference  is  obvious,  that  he  suspected  the 
incorrectness  of  his  own  method,  and  was  afraid  to  expose 
it  to  the  searchiog  eye  of  his  brother;  but  that  when  the 
latter  was  dead,  he  md  not  fear  that  any  other  person  in 
Europe  would  be  able  to  expose  him.    As  late  as  1718,  he 
published  a  correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken;  but  he  had  not  the  fairness  to  add,  that  his 
new  solution  was  only  that  of  his  brother  in  another  shape. 
After  the  preceding  account,  which  is  now  undisputed, 
the  reader  will  not  m  surprised  to  be  told,  that  after  the 
deaths  of  Leibnitz  and  De  L*Hdpital,  their  bosom  friend 
John  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  rob  them  both.    He  claimed 
to  be  a  contemporaneous  inventor  of  a  method  of  the  former 
(that  which  was  called  the  differeniiatio  de  curva  in  cur- 
vam),  of  which  he  had  said  in  admiration,  when  it  was  first 
produced,  that  '  the  god  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnitz 
farther  into  his  sanctuary  than  himself.*    And  here  too,  if 
either  of  the  brothers  can  be  said  to  have  invented  that  me- 
thod as  well  as  Leibnitz,  it  was  James  Bernoulli.    He  also 
advanced  an  absurd  pretension  to  be  the  author  of  all  that 
was  new  in  the  Analyse,  Se.  of  De  L'Hdpital,  a  claim  which 
merits  no  refutation.    He  was  jealous  of  his  own  son,  Da- 
niel Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  in  1 734,  and  was  displeased  that  he  turned 
Newtonian.    The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Con- 
dorcet,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  but  we  believe  it : 
'  One  day  he  proposed  to  his  son  Daniel,  then  a  youth,  a 
little  problem  to  ti7  his  strength ;  the  boy  took  it  with  him, 
solvea  it,  and  came  back  expecting  some  praise  from  his 
father.    You  ought  to  have  done  it  on  the  spot — was  all  the 
observation  made,  and  with  a  tone  and  gesture  which  his 
son  remembered  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.*    The  only  in- 
stance which  has  ever  fallen  within  our  reading,  in  which 
John  Bernoulli  showed  himself  free  from  petty  feeling, 
was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  the  latter  was  his  pupil 
at  Basle.    Observins  his  talent  for  mathematics  he  encou- 
raged it,  and  gave  nim  private  lessons,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  public  course. 

In  thus  displaying  a  character  which  appears  to  have  no 
one  amiable  point  about  it,  we  depart  from  the  common 
practice,  which  is  never  to  admit,  if  by  any  softening  it  can 
bo  helped,  that  great  intellect  is  not  accompanied  by  great- 
ness of  mind  in  other  respects.  But  it  is  not  good  to  sub- 
stitute falsehood  (and  coloured  truth  is  falsehood)  for  truth, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  living  to  know  Uiat  literary  or 
scientific  reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the 
grave  has  covered  the  body.  D'Alembert,  who,  in  the  form 
of  an  ilofire,  bas  written  an  excellent  account  of  the  mathe- 
iMO/ija/ character  of  John  Bernoulli,  has  dexterously  evaded 
tfat  difflottltjr.    *  BemottUi  waa  only  known  to  me  by  his 


works;  lowe  to  them  almost  entMy  the  little 

bave  made  in  geometry.    Not  having  had  any  luod^of 

Suaintanoe  with  him,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  umsUeresHn^ 
etails  of  his  private  life."  Speaking  of  the  eelebretod  dis- 
pute above  related,  he  says.  '  This  altereatkn  ptodneed 
several  pieces  in  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  lakoa  thm 
place  of  emulation ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  mual  have  beeo 
in  the  wrong,  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  a  peaaien.' 
He  onlv  forgets  to  state,  what  he  himself  knew  ae  well  aa 
any  boay,  that  the  'one  of  the  two*  was  the  aubjeet  ai  the 
ilcge,  and  his  protigi  for  the  time  being. 

In  ooncluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  the  two  hrolhen. 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  their  family,  wa  may  obecrve 
that  it  is  clear  that  both  one  and  the  other  bad  poshed 
their  researches  in  the  infinitesimal  analysis  far  beyosd 
the  view  of  any  other  men  of  their  time.  Newton  bad 
abandoned  the  sciences,  and  Leibnitz,  the  other  inrcntor, 
though  he  could  decide  between  the  right  and  the  wron  jt* 
would  not  commit  himself  by  an  opinion  on  the  sohition  of 
John  Bernoulli  only,  but  contented  himself  with  stating 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct,  but  that  he  could  not 
give  it  sufficient  attention  to  spedc  positively.  Of  the  two 
brothers,  the  elder  was  oertainly  the  deeper  and  the  more 
correct ;  the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  eleganL 
The  works  of  John  Bernoulli,  who  lived  mueh  longer  than 
his  brother,  contain  an  immense  mass  of  discovery ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  on  which  we  could  dwell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader:  the  mathematician  ahonld  eonault 
the  iloge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

Nicolas  Bernoulli  II.  (to  distinguish  him  fiom  hi» 
cousin  of  the  same  name),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Ber- 
noulli, was  bom  January  27,  1695,  at  Orooingto.  He 
came  to  Basle  with  his  father  in  1 705,  and  studied  at  the 
university,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1 725  he  waa  invited 
to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  with  hia  brother 
Daniel.  But  he  had  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  show 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  his  family,  when  he  died,  July 
26,  1 726,  at  Petersburg.  For  his  Sloge  see  Comm,  Acad. 
Petrop,  V.  ii.,  and  for  some  memoirs  of  bis,  see  v^.  i.  There 
are  some  of  his  memoirs  in  his  father  s  woiha.  (See  the 
Biographie  Universelle.) 

Danibl  Bernoulli,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  bom 
at  Grouingen,  February  9,  1700.  His  father  at  first  in- 
tended that  he  should  apply  himself  to  trade,  but  \a%  ob- 
jections to  that  course  of  life  prevailed,  and  he  waa  allowed 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  some  instniction  in 
mathematics  from  his  father;  we  have  already  seen  how. 
After  passing  some  years  in  Italy,  professedly  emplvjed 
upon  medicine,  but  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returned 
to  Basle.  He  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  actus) Ir 
known  as  a  mathematician  by  any  decided  ellbrt  of  his  own ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was  a  Bernoulli,  for  we  are 
told  that  before  he  waa  twenty-four  years  old  he  had  refund 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Genoa.  The 
following  year  he  and  his  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  Nt. 
Petersburg,  as  already  mentioned.  He  appears  not  to  hs^e 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  half  savage  court  of  Russts, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it;  but  tiie  emprefs. 
who  wished  him  to  remain,  increased  his  salary,  nod  ga%^ 
him  full  liberty  to  retire  on  the  half  of  it  whenever  be 
pleased.  Thus  obliged  in  honour  to  remain,  he  continued 
at  St.  Petersburg  till  1733,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  country.  Here  he  obtained, 
first  a  chair  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  of  natural  phib- 
sophy,  to  which  was  subsequentiv  added  one  of  metaphv vir«. 
He  had  published,  in  1724,  his  first  work,  entitled  ii:fVT- 
citationes  Mathematic€P,  in  the  title-page  of  which  he 
styled  himself  'son  of  John  Bernoulli,*  which  title  be 
always  afterwards  continued.  His  succeeding  essays  on 
mechanics  were  the  first  in  which  motion  is  decompovd 
into  that  of  translation  and  rotation.  He  afierwai^  en- 
tered into  the  theory  of  compound  oscillations,  and  is  the 
first  who  applied  mathematics  to  a  species  of  constder«tio!i« 
which  have  since  become  of  the  greatest  utility  and  singu- 
larly extensive  application.  His  Hydrodynamique^  pub- 
lished in  1738,  is  the  first  work  in  which  the  motions  of 
fluids  are  reduced  to  a  question  of  mathematics.  It  iii  i.n 
one  jK>int  like  the  subsequent  work  of  Lagrange  (the  A/r- 
eamque  Analytique) :  in  that  work  the  whole  question  ;• 
reduced  to  the  results  of  one  principle,  which,  in  the  wrrl 
of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  is  called  the  conservation  of  vis  rtm. 
In  the  theory  of  probabilities  he  introduoed  what  is  kxkown 
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which  was  «tiU  continued.  The  h«o8»  have  a  raUtdry 
motion,  and  Bosc  observed  that  they  also  had  another,  pro- 
duced by  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation. 

MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  hare  given  an  inte- 
resting; description  of  the  organization  of  the  globular  beroe 
(Bero'e  Pileug,  Lam. ;  PleurobracMa  of  Fleming ;  Eucharit 
of  P6ron  and  of  Blaintille),  and  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  TranB- 
actioru  of  the  Zoological  Society,  has  given  an  able  account 
of  its  nervous  system,  and  of'^the  structure  of  its  cilia. 
Cuvier  mentions  it  as  being  common  in  the  north — where 
it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  aliments  of  the  whale  {Bakena) 
— and  in  the  channel  on  the  French  coast.  Dr.  Grant 
found  this  species  on  the  coast  off  Staffii,  and  also  on  the 
coast  of  Sheppey,  in  the  harbour  of  Sheemess,  in  which 
latter  locality,  says  Dr.  Grant,  *  the  boatmen,  who  seemed 
to  be  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  spawn  of 
the  sea-egg  {echinus)^  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
its  globular  and  ribbed  form,  assured  me  that  often  in 
hot  and  calm  weather  they  swarm  with  the  little  medus» 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all 
this  part  of  the  estuarv  of  the  Thames.  The  animal  has  a 
regular  oval  form,  with  its  longest  diameter  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  about  six  lines,  and  its  breadth  about  four  lines. 
The  general  texture  of  the  body  is  quite  transparent  and 
colourless.* 

BERO'SUS  (B)7pw<r(r($Cf  that  is,  son  of  Ossus),  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babvion  in  the  time  of*  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  is  believed  to  nave  been  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reiR;n  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a 
'  History  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Actions  of  their  Kings,' 
which  has  been  long  lost,  though  fragments  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  several  antient  authors,  particularly 
in  those  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  Fabricius,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Graca,  edit.  Hamb.  1728,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  175- 
211,  collected  them  under  the  title  ot  Fragmenta  BeroH 
ex  Scripiis  ejus  genuinis.  They  were  also  edited  by 
Richter,  Leipzig,  1825,  8vo. 

For  this  service  Fabricius  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
learned  world,  as  one  Annius,  or  Nanni,  a  monk  of  Viterbo 
in  Italy,  who  was  bom  in  1437,  and  continued  to  live  to  the 
end  of  that  century,  counterfeited  several  books  under  old 
names,  of  which  number  were  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Me- 
gasthenes,  whom  he  called  Metasthenes,  a  mistake  into 
which  he  was  led  by  Ruflnus's  Latin  version  of  Josephus, 
and  which  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  discovery  of  his 
cheat.  These  books  he  published  with  a  comment  \ipon 
them,  and  for  some  time  tney  passed  for  the  genuine  works 
of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bore,  but  were  presently 
exploded  as  fictions.  An  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
false  Berosus  will  be  found  in  Meusel's  Bibliotheca  His- 
torical 8vo.  Lips.  1782,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  15  ;  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  earlier  authors  by  whom  the  forgery  was  dis- 
covered. 

Pliny  says  that  the  genuine  works  of  Berosus  contained 
astronomical  observations  for  480  years  {Hist,  Nat,  \i,  vii. 
c.  56) :  the  computation  of  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  begun  from  the  sera  of  Nabonassar,  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  time  of  Berosus,  about  270  years  before  the 
Christian  sra. 

After  the  Macedonians  had  made  themselves  masi3rs  of 
Babylon,  Berosus  is  said  to  have  learned  from  them  the 
Greek  language,  and  passing  thence  into  Greece,  first 
settled  at  Cos,  the  birlh-placc  of  Hippocrates  (Vitruvius, 
li  ix.  c.  7.),  where  he  established  a  college  or  school  for  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  astrolot^y.  Afterwards  he  went 
from  Cos  to  Athens,  where  he  grew  so  famous  for  his  pre- 
dictions, that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  place  a  statue 
of  him  in  their  gymnasium  which  had  a  gilded  tongue. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  li.  vii.  c.  37.) 

(See  Mor^ri,  Dictionnaire  Historique,  edit  Amst.  1740, 
tom.  ii.  p.  238 ;  Biographic  Universelie,  torn.  iv.  8vo.  Par. 
1 8 1 1 ,  p.  335 ;  Prideauxs  Connexion  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Test.  8vo.  Lond.  1725,  vol.  ii.  pp.  803,  iii.  97.) 

Whether  Berosus  the  astronomer  be  the  same  person 
with  the  historian  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  arising 
probably  out  of  the  extravagant  antiouity  which  some  have 
given  to  the  latter,  making  him  as  old  as  Moses.  All  the 
astronomers  who  preceded  historical  record  have  been  made 
mythological  personages;  Justin  Martyr  even  asserts  Be- 
rosus to  be  the  father  of  the  Cumoean  Sibyl.  Vitruvius, 
who  says,  as  above  stated,  that  he  opened  a  school 
of  astrology  at  Cos,  also  explains  at  some  length  the 
Opinions  of  Beroius  on  the  moon's  light»  which  are  not 


werth  eiting ;  but  Cleemedei  (dted  bf  IMamtev;  Ast 
Arte.  i.  22S)  deieribes  him  as  maintaining  that  the  moon  t 
rotation  on  her  axis  is  of  the  same  length  as  her  $yw* 
odical  revolution,  from  Aill  meon  to  Ml  moon ;  a  cvrioot 
opinion,  and  near  the  truth,  as  her  rotation  is  in  fi^t  equal 
to  her  sidereal  revolution*  from  a  star  to  the  star  t^xn. 
Vitruvius  also  attributes  to  Berosoa  the  invention  of  the 
'  hemicyelium  ezcavatum  ex  quadrato,  ad  enelimaqne  sue- 
eisum.*  This  Delambre  imagines  to  be  (for  the  pbraee  d«v<i 
not  admit  of  decisive  interpretation)  the  same  as  the  0K6t^, 
or  hemispherical  dial :  that  is,  a  concave  hemisphere.  «;:.« 
an  opaoue  point  or  globvle  at  the  centre,  by  the  shadow  of 
which  tne  place  of  the  sun  might  be  laid  down  in  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  next  word«  of 
Vitruvius,  the  okA^,  as  distinguished  from  the  hemieyclioic. 
is  attributed  to  Aristarehus.  Delambre,  going  upon  th^i 
hypothesis,  asserts  the  description  of  Vitruvius  to  be  incor- 
rect, unless  'quadratum*  mean  a  parallelopiped.  But  u 
seems  to  us  that  the  seotton  of  the  hemispherieU  dial  (a  he. 
misphere  hollowed  in  a  cube  and  elevated  ibr  the  latitude  cf 
the  place,  as  we  say  of  a  globe)  made  by  the  plane  of  tbe 
meridian,  is  in  so  many  words  the  instrument  aeaeribcd  I7 
Vitruvius ;  and  we  submit,  therefbre,  whether  the  '  hemi- 
cyelium '  be  not  a  meridian  instrument,  or  meridian  di^I 
only,  for  taking  the  sttn*s  altitude  at  noott« 

The  stdry  of  Pliny  relative  to  the  Chaldean  dMerrationt 
of  480  years  is  more  modest  than  that  of  StmpUeius.  [S<<e 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.]  We  refer  to  that  article  f.: 
the  notion  which  we  entertain  of  Chaldman  astronomy :  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the  probabflityof  P)in>'« 
testimony,  unless  some  information  couM  be  gained  as :? 
what  sort  of  observations  they  were. 

(For  authorities  connected  with  the  astronomy  of  Berorj«, 
see  Weidler,  Hist.  Astron. ;  and  Blount,  Centura^  ^.> 

BERO'SUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Hvdrophilidee  (Leach).  These  bee: let 
inhabit  ponds,  in  which  thev  may  often  be  seen  swimmm.: 
in  an  inverted  position.  There  are,  however,  other  pecu- 
liarities in  their  mode  of  progression  in  the  water  whrh. 
being  common  to  the  tribe,  will  be  noticed  under  the  h«*i<i 
Hydrophilida.  They  most  probably  feed  upon  v^^^e- 
table  substances.  The  common  colouring  o(  the  species  i^ 
dusky  yellow  varied  with  markings  of  a  black  or  dark  me- 
tallic bronze  hue;  their  form  is  neariy  oval,  and  the  prin- 
cipal generic  characters  are,  eyes  prominent,  dypcus  entire, 
antenna)  nine  (?)  jointed,  thorax  narrower  than  the  eUtrj. 

BERRE,  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the  department  ri 
Bouches-du-RhOne,  standing  upon  a  salt  lake  {rtang}  t 
which  it  gives  name,  and  which  constitutes  its  chief  cUiij 
to  a  separate  notice. 

The  lake  is  near  the  sea,  with  which  it  eommunica(e«  ^> 
the  continuous  channels  of  Martigues  and  la  Tour-de- Bouo. 
The  lake  is  sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  four  pars 
— the  etang  de  Berre  (in  the  more  Umited  application  of  li  • 
name)  in  the  centre — the  Stang  de  St.  Chamasan  the  norrti* 
west— the  Hang  de  Marthe  on  the  south — and  the  ^tans  d* 
Vaine  on  the  east.  These  four  parts  constitute,  howc%Yr. 
but  one  lake,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Berre  Is  gf\en. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  etang  de  Martiguee.  It  is  abc^.t 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  8.E.,  suid  aN  n; 
•ten  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  according  to  the  map  of 
France  by  Bru^  (Paris,  1818),  or  rather  larger  arcordinj 
to  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dijff^uion  .  ^ 
Useful  Knowledge.  Its  circuit,  which  is  veiy  trtegular.  .* 
differently  stated ;  Malte  Brun's  estimate  of  fifteen  Fren«  h 
leagues  (fortv-one  or  forty-two  miles)  is  probably  not  fa.: 
from  the  truth. 

An  examination  of  the  borders  of  this  lake  showa  tbit 
it  was  formerly  far  more  extensive.  The  writer  in  tU 
Encyclopidie  Mithodique  thinks  it  is  scarcely  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was.  Its  surface  is  tranquil,  and  it  % 
navigable  in  its  whole  extent,  and  communicates,  as  aires  \  i 
noticed,  with  the  sea.  It  receives  two  small  rivers,  tlv 
Toutoubre  and  the  Are,  of  which  the  former  haa  a  cour^ 
of  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  latter  of  between  forty  ■-  . 
fifty.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are,  at  least  on  the  aide  of  ti  • 
town  of  Berre,  very  charming,  and  studded  with  Tillaj:t». 
there  are  on  them  the  two  towns  of  Berre  and  St.  Cham.% 
On  the  south-east  side,  the  lake  is  bounded  by  a  rausevav 
of  about  three  miles  in  length  and  130  feet  in  breadtL, 
which  separates  it  from  the  6tang  de  Beaumont  or  Mariffnan. 
This  causeway  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  nn  by  Caiui 
Marius  in  a  single  night,  and  hi  the  priae&ee  of  m  enemy 
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it  ftUU  h—n  the  name  of  Loa  Caiou  or  Cai.  If  any  faith  is 
to  be  (jaced  in  this  tradition,  we  must  suppose  the  £tang  de 
Beaumont  to  have  been  included  in  the  ^tang  de  Berre. 

The  waters  of  the  ^tang  de  Berre  deposit  a  greater  quan- 
tity' of  salt  than  those  of  any  oUier  of  the  pools  which  line 
thw  part  of  the  French  coast,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 
A  great  number  of  eels  are  taken  every  year;  according  to 
tlio  EncycloiMie  MSlkodique  400  quintaux,  or  cwts.,  are  an- 
nually  salted,  besides  those  that  are  eaten  fresh ;  about  forty 
quintaux  of  bouUnrue,  a  preparation  nearly  similar  to 
caviare,  are  also  ma&. 

The  country  around  the  lake  produces  an  abundance  of 
olives ;  but  the  air  is  considered  unhealthy ;  no  doubt  from 
tlie  exhalation  from  such  a  surface  of  water. 

The  little  town  of  Berre  is  upon  an  inlet  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  lake.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Provence.  Itwas  taken  in  1591,after  a  long  siege, 
by  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  though  all  the 
rest  of  Provence  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that 
monarch  was  unable  to  expel  the  duke  fipom  this  stronghold. 
It  was  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins  in  1 598. 
The  fortifications  have  now  gone  to  decay.  The  church  was 
onoe  celebrated  for  its  relim,  though  even  the  Catholic  writers 
who  mention  them  east  strong  suspicion  on  their  genuine- 
ness. The  population  of  Berie,  according  to  the  Diction^ 
naire  Universel  di  la  France^  Paris,  1804,  ourUatest  au- 
thority, was  1660.  This  town  is  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of 
Aix.  43<'  29'  N.  lat.,  5°  1 1'  £.  long. 

There  is  a  small  river,  Berre,  in  the  department  of  Aude; 
it  falls  into  the  ^tang  de  Sigean.  In  the  department  of 
DiOme  there  is  another  imall  stream  of  the  same  name,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhdne.  (Malte  Brunj  Expilly;  Encych- 
p^'tlifi  Methodique.) 

BERRETrNL    [See  Cortona,  P.  da.] 

B^RRI  or  BERRY,  a  province  of  France,  nearly  oor- 
rosponding  to  the  present  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
While  the  old  territorial  divisions  of  France  existed,  Berri 
wus  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts  of  (x&tinais.  Orl6anais 
Proper,  and  Blaisois,  which  were  parts  of  the  province  of 
Orleanais;  on  the  E,  and  S.E.  by  Nivernais  and  Bour- 
lonais ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  La  liarohe ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Touraine.  The  shape  of  the  province  of  Bern  was 
vei7  irregular ;  its  greatest  length,  measured  N.E.  and  S.W., 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gosne  on  the  Loire  to  near  Le 
Blano,  a  town  en  the  Creuse,  was  about  105  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth  about  90.  These  dimensions*  which  are 
measured  on  the  map  published  by  the  Society  /or  the 
DiffuiUm  qf  UenflU  KnawMg^et  exceed  very  much  those 
which  are  given  by  Expilly  in  lus  Dietionnatre  dei  Gaulee, 
and  are  rather  more  than  those  given  in  the  Dictiomuure 
Universel  de  la  France.  Berry  lies  between  46°  10'  and 
47°  40^  N,  lat.  and  between  1°  and  3°  E.  long,  nearly.  It 
was  usually  considered  as  divided  into  Le  Haut  Berri  (Upper 
Berri),  between  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  Le  Bas  Berri 
r  Lower  Berri),  8.W.  of  the  Cher.  Bourges,  the  capital, 
was  in  Upper  Berri,  about  126  miles  (measured  in  a  straight 
line)  due  south  of  Paris,  or  131  by  the  road  through  Fon« 
tainebleau,  Montams,  and  Gien. 

The  sorfaoe  of  the  ground  is  little  varied ;  there  are  no 
mountains,  and  few  hills,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  (which  bounded  tiie  province  on  the  N.E.),  E.  of 
Bourges.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire ;  the  Cher,  a  feeder 
of  tlie  Loire,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Grande  Sandre  or 
Sauldre,  the  Petite  Saudre,  the  Evre,  and  the  Amon ; 
^e  Indre,  another  tributary  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  Creuse, 
whioh  flows  into  the  Vienne,  a  third  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
within  the  basin  of  which  river  Berri  may  consequently  be 
included.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire,  Cher,  and  Auron, 
are  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a  con- 
siderable part  is  ooeunied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes, 
or  sandy  tracts,whioh  nowever  are  not  entirely  unproductive, 
but  yield  tolerable  grain  crops.  The  (quantity  of  wood  is 
considerable,  above  naif  as  mueh  again  in  proportion  as 
the  rest  of  France.  The  minerals  are  iron,  oehre,  and 
good  building-stone. 

Bern  bad  only  one  diocese  under  the  old  regime,  via.,  the 
Archbishoprio  of  Bourges ;  but  the  olergy  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  nnmb«r  of  colldgiate  ohurches,  abbeys,  and 
other  religious  houses  considerable.  Of  coune  the  Revo- 
luUon  has  caused  great  changes  in  this  respect  The  dio- 
cese appears,  however,  to  retain  its  former  extent  (oompre- 
bonding  the  deoartmenta  of  Indre  and  Cher),  and  the  dio- 
cesan his  arcniepiscopal  rank«     His  suftagani  are  tha 


Bishops  ot  Clermont,  Limoges,  Le  Puy,  Tulle,  and  St. 
Flour. 

The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Berri,  with  their  population  in 
1832,  are  as  follows :— Bourges,  the  capital,  on  the  rivers 
Auron  and  Evre,  pop.  17,026  for  the  town,  or  19,730  for  the 
whole  commune ;  Vierzon,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  4706 ;  Dun- 
Le-Roi,  on  the  Auron,  pop.  3428  for  the  town,  or  3874  for 
the  whole  commune ;  Sancerre,  near  the  Loire,  pop.  2270 
for  the  town,  or  3032  for  the  whole  commune ;  Alehun,  on 
the  Evre,  pop.  2277  for  the  town,  or  3310  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  Aubigni,  on  the  Nere,  a  feeder  of  the  Grande  Saudre, 
pop.  2169 ;  and  Chdteauneuf,  on  the  (3her,  pop.  1737  for 
the  town,  or  2019  for  the  whole  commune.  [See  Boubobs, 
CuBR,  Dbpartmbnt  of,  and  Sancbrrb.]  In  Lower  Berri 
are  Ch&teauroux,  on  the  Indre,  pop.  10,851  for  the  town,  or 
11,587  for  the  whole  commune ;  Issoudun,  on  the  Theols,  a 
branch  of  the  Arnon,  pop.  9544  for  the  town,  or  1 1,664  for 
the  whole  commune;  Le  Blanc,  on  the  Creuse,  pop.  3617 
for  the  town,  or  4804  for  the  whole  commune ;  La  Chdtre, 
on  the  Indre,  pop.  3913  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the  whole 
commune;  Valen9ay,  on  the  Nahon,  a  small  stream,  a 
feeder  of  the  Feuzon,  which  flows  into  the  Cher,  pop.  3095 ; 
Busanfais,  on  the  Indre,  pop.  2729  for  the  town,  or'4416  for 
the  whole  commune ;  Levroux,  on  the  Moulins,  a  branch  of 
the  Nahon  just  mentioned,  pop.  2343  for  the  town,  or  3058 
for  the  whole  commune ;  St  Aignan,  on  the  Cher,  pop. 
2228  for  the  town,  or  2772  for  the  whole  commune ;  Selles, 
on  the  Cher,  pop.  1915  for  the  town,  or  4121  for  the  whole 
commune;  Vatan,  between  Chdteauroux  and  Vierzon,  pop. 
1889  for  the  town,  or  2764  for  the  whole  commune;  Ddols 
or  Bourg  de  D^ls  or  Bourg  Dieu,  close  to  Ch&teauroux« 
pop.  1792  for  tlie  town,  or  2113  for  the  whole  commune ; 
and  Lignieres,on  the  Arnon,  pop,  1704  for  the  town,  or  1987 
for  the  whole  eommune.  [See  C^atbausoux,  Inou, 
Dbpartmbnt  of,  Issguoun,  LACHATRB,and  Lb  Blanc] 
The  present  population  of  the  district  cannot  be  given 
exactiy,  as  the  census  has  for  many  years  been  taken  by 
departments.    Probably  500,000  is  not  Ux  from  the  truth. 

In  a  very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhabited  by  a 
people,  the  Bituriges,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  another  people  of  the  same  name, 
the  Bituriges  Cubi.    These  once  held,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  Livy,  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
in  Gaul ;  and  Ainbigatus,  their  king  (a  contemporary  of 
Tarqujnius  Prisons,  king  of  Rome),  sent  out,  under  his 
nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of 
GauU  to  attack,  the  one  Italy  and  the  other  Germany.    In 
the  time  of  Cassar,  the  Bituriges  had  lost  their  antient  pre- 
eminence, and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  AeduL  Their 
chief  town  was  Avaricuro,  which  CsBsar  describes  as  nearly 
the  finest  pitv  in  Gaul,  and  very  strong  by  situation.    la 
the  war  which  Csdsar,  near  the  close  of  his  command  in 
Gaul,  carried  on  against  Vercingetorix  the  Arv^nian,  thia 
country  became  the  scene  of  contest,  and  Avaricum  was 
taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  the  Romans.   Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Gaul  made  by.  the  Romans,  Berri 
was  included  in  Aquitania  Prima.    After  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  this  country  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Franks ;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  was  under  its  own  hereditary  counts,  who  took  their 
title  from  their  capital,  Bourges,  a  name  derived  from  Bi* 
turiges,  which  designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avah- 
oum.    In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  the  counts 
were,  according  to  some  writers,  succeeded  by  the  visoounta 
of  Bourges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudes  Armn»  sold  the  pro- 
vince to  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France.     From  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed   as   an    appanage   upon   various 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  alie- 
nated from  the  crown.    In  later  times-  it  has  frequently* 
given  tiUe  to  some  of  the  French  princes.    The  last  who? 
held  it  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France.    He  was  assassinated  on  the  13th  February,  1620p: 
by  an  individual  named  LouveL     The  assassin,  a  po- 
lil$cal  fenatic,  had  harboured  for  several  years  the  design 
of  assassinating  either  the  dake  or  some  other  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family.    He  was  tried  on  the  ftth  and  6th,  and 
guillotined  on  the  7th  of  June  of  the  same  year.    (Piganiol 
de  la  Force,  Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France;  Bxpilly, 
Dietionnaire  dee  Gaulee,  ^c. ;  Dictionnaire  Universd  de  la 
Prance;  Malte-Brun;  Letters  from  Prance,  by  John  M. 
Cobbett;  Encyclopedic  MSthodique,) 

BERRY,  in  the  acceptation  of  botanists,  is  a  term  con- 
fined to  su^h  soft  and  succulent  fruits  as  hava  their  saeds 
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lyingr  loosely  amont^  pulp.  The  gootebeny  and  the  eomnt 
Are  therefore  genuine  berries ;  but  plums,  rose-heps,  haws, 
&c.,  in  whieh  the  seeds  do  not  lie  among  pulp,  are  excluded 
fh>ra  the  definition,  although  they  an  aU  comprehended 
under  the  same  name  in  common  language. 

BERRY  POMEROY,  a  parish  in  the  oounty  of  Deron, 
near  the  river  Dart,  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor*  and  about 
two  miles  KN.E.  from  the  borough  of  Totness.  This  parish 
includes  the  villages  of  Longcombe,  Weston,  Bourton,  Af- 
ton,  and  WeekalMrough.  Bridgetown,  adjoining  Totness, 
is  also  in  this  psrish.  Berry,  or  more  prooerly  Bury,  sig- 
nifies a  walled  town ;  and  the  addition  of  romeroy  is  from 
the  family  which  for  many  centuries  held  possession  of  the 
manor.  This  family  was  descended  from  Ralph  de  Pomerai, 
one  of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave 
him  not  only  the  manor  of  Berry,  but  many  other  lordMiips 
and  estates  in  this  oounty,  some  of  which  are  specified  by 
Camden.  This  person  built  a  castle  here,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  barony  or  honour.  The  family  of  the  Pomeroys 
continued  to  reside  here,  and  to  hold  the  chief  rank  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  when  the 
manor  of  Beny  came,  it  is  not  agreed  whether  by  forfeiture, 
cession,  or  sale,  but  Camden  says  by  sale,  from  the  hands  oi 
Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  with  whose 
descendants  it  has  ever  since  remained.  In  the  parish 
church  there  are  some  handsome  monuments  of  the  Sey- 
mour family.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  impropriator  of  the 
preat  tithes*  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  priory  of  Morton 
m  Surrey,  and  patron  of  the  vicarage,  which  is  returned  of 
the  annual  value  of  360/.  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  England  and  Wales, 
published  in  1835.  Prince,  the  author  of  the  Worihiet  qf 
Devon^  was  vicar  of  Benry  Pomeroy.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  1185  in  the  year  1831.  The  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  castle  erected  by  the  Pomeroys  are  seated  upon 
a  rock  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  winds  a  small  stream  of  water.  Being 
overhung  by  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  incrusted 
with  moss  and  mantled  by  ivy,  the  ruins  form,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  features  of  the  scene,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.  The  great 
gate,  with  the  walls  of  the  south  front,  the  north  wing  of 
the  court  or  quadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  side, 
and  a  few  turrets,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  castle, 
which  was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

(Gough*s  Camden" 9  Britannia;  Prinoe*s  Worthie9  of 
Devon;  Grose's  Antiquities;  Polwhele*s  History  qf  De- 
von ;  Maton*s  Observations  on  the  Western  Counties^  &c.) 

BERTHELLA  (Zoology),  a  genus  established  bt  Blain- 
ville  for  a  marine  moUusk,  from  our  coasts,  whieh  he 
acknowledges  that  he  owes  to  the  firiendship  of  our  country- 
man. Dr.  Leach,  and  which  Donovan  had  recorded  as  a 
species  of  Bulla  (B.  plumula).  Blainville  places  it  in  the 
first  family  (Subaplysiacea)  of  his  MonopleurobranchiatOt 
and  thus  defines  it.  Body  oval,  sufficiently  protuberant 
(bombe)  above,  and  recurved  below,  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  head  and  the  foot, 
which  last  is  large  and  oval,  but  much  less  than  the  mantle. 
There  is  a  kind  of  veil  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  head* 
prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  sort  of  appendage  cleft  late- 
rally. The  two  tentaculiform  occipital  auricmes  are  cleft 
and  striated  within  at  their  termination,  and  approach 
each  other  very  nearly  at  their  base,  which  is  thinned  out 
as  it  were.  The  eyes  are  sessile,  placed  upon  the  posterior 
root  of  the  tentaoula.  There  is  but  one  pectiniform  bran* 
chia,  which  is  lateral,  attached  anteriorly,  and,  in  great 
measure,  free  behind.  The  organs  of  seneration  terminate 
in  one  large  tubercle,  situated  before  the  root  of  the  bian- 
chia;  the  shell  is  internal,  very  delicate,  and  oval,  with  a 
summit  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  only  reooided 
qieciea  is  BertheUa  porosa. 
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BERTHIER,ALmANDER,nrineeofNenfchitel  sr.d 
Wa^m,  was  bom  at  Yersailles,  Nov.  SO,  1733.  Homh 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  ser\i^i 
in  the  American  revolutionary  war,  in  whieh  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  Durmg  the  French  Rerolntion  h« 
became  oommandant  of  thenmtiottal  guard  of  Versailles,  and 
in  this  situation  he  exerted  himself  to  check  the  exoesset  of 
the  populace.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  served  under 
La  Fayette  and  Luekner,  and  Afterwards  under  Buonaparte, 
in  his  first  Italian  campai|no*  From  this  time  be  aecuts- 
panied  Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns  ascfaief  of  the  staff, 
for  which  situation  he  was  eminently  fitted,  though  ts  i 

general  his  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity.  In  leC'" 
e  married  a  Bavarian  princess.  In  1605  he  was  created 
a  marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  huntsman  of  the  empirv. 
and  chief  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  legion  of  honour.  lu 
1806  he  became  Prince  of  Neufch^tel,  and  in  1809  Princi^ 
ofWagram.  In  1810  he  officiated  as  Napoleon's  proxy  m 
the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa.  On  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  he  accepted  the  situation  of  captain  of  one  o: 
the  companies  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  On  the  return  ct 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  wnere,  on  the  20th  o! 
Maroh,  1815,  he  died  by  falling  from  a  window,  from  which 
he  was  surv^ing  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  rnto 
the  town.  His  death  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  it  bi^ 
been  asserted  by  some  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  wind* >« 
b^  force,  though  it  does  not  appear  diat  there  is  any  sutb- 
cient  authority  for  that  supposition.  (AUgemeine  En^-y- 
clopadie  von  J.  S.  Ersch  und  J.  G.  G^ber;  Biograjh^* 
NouveUe  des  Contemporains.) 

BBRTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  a  distinguisl.€il 
chemical  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Anne<*T  m 
Savoy,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1 748.  He  commenced'  f.:% 
studies  at  Chamb^ry,  and  completed  them  at  the  Col!*^^  ■ 
des  Provinces  at  Turin,  an  establishment  in  which  mari) 
eminent  persons  have  been  educatdL  Havinis*  obtain cxi  k 
medical  degree,  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  b? 
continued  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Not  having  any  acquaintance  in  Psris,  he  introduced 
himself  to  M.  Tronchin,  a  medical  practitioner  of  eminence, 
and  a  native  of  Geneva.  Through  the  (Kendship  which 
arose  from  this  introduction  he  was  appomted  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  in  this  situation  he  studied  chemistry 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  and  soon  msde  hunself  ad- 
vantageously known  by  his '  Essays*  on  the  suVi^ect. 

In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  if 
Sciences ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orl<^n$ 
procured  for  him  the  situation  of  government  commits nrr 
and  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes,  which  had  bt>  n 
occupied  by  Macquer.  To  this  appointment  chemistry  m  ^ 
indebted  for  his  work  on  dyeing,  which  contains  a  bettrr  sr- 
eount  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  than  ar} 
which  had  before  made  its  appearance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  in  1 785,  Ber 
thoUet  announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogiatie  doctrm'-^ 
reoently  propounded  by  Lavoisier,  and  he  was  the  Hr^: 
French  chemist  of  any  celebrity  who  did  so.  On  one  sttbj«^'t 
he,  indeed,  differed  from  this  illustrious  chemist,  ibr  be  cmj 
not  admit  ozvgen  to  be  the  acidifying  prmeipK  and  ciiH 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  compimnd  possesaiDg  the  prT>- 
peitiea  of  an  acid ;  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  state  that  \bt 
justness  of  Berthollet's  views  is  now  universally  admitted, 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  discovery  of  other  ariil» 
into  the  composition  of  which  oxygen  ^s  not  enter.  In 
this  yefl^  he  completed  the  discovery  of  the  oompositi\i 
ci  ammonia,  bv  following  out  the  previous  experiments  if 
Priestley ;  and  he  also  published  his  flist  eaany  en  dt- 
phk>eisticated  marine  acid,  now  celled  chlorine*  and  pro- 
posed the  use  of  it  in  the  prooess  of  Ueaohing ;  na  applici- 
tion  which  has  been  most  extensively  and  beneficialrr 
adopted. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  that  ocrantn 
became  involved  in  war,  many  of  Ae  requisites  for  earrrirr 
it  on  which  had  previously  been  imported  could  no  Ion- ' 
be  obtained  through  this  channeL  This  was  espeetally  fr  ^ 
esse  with  saltpetre  for  the  manufaolore  of  gunpowder.  Ir. 
this  emergency  Berthollet  visited  almost  every  part  of  t^  • 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  pcnnting  out  the  meant  of  n- 
tracting  and  purifying  this  salt*  he  was  also  employed  «:th 
some  other  men  of  science  in  tesehing  the  processes  rf 
smelting  iron  and  convertinff  it  into  steeL  tn  the  ta* 
1 798,  beiDg  appointed  one  of  ttie  commissioncm  of  tbe  Hmt. 
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earth,  according  to  M.  Bertbollefs  ideas,  enght  to  fall  down 
in  combination  with  a  portion  of  acid.  But  if  a  solution  of 
potassa  be  poured  into  a  sulphuric  solution  of  magnesia,  the 
precipitate  produced,  after  being  well  washed,  affords  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  acid  ;  and  M.  Pfaff  has  shown, 
by  some  very  decisive  experiments,  that  magnesia  has  no 
action  upon  neutral  combinations  of  the  alkalies  and  sul- 
phuric acid;  and  likewise  that  the  tartareous  acid  is 
entirely  separated  ttom  lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from 
oxide  of  lead  by  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  merely  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  two  bases ;  and  these  are  distinct  and 
simple  instances  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when  one 
metal  ])recipitate3  another  from  an  acid  solution,  the  body 
that  falls  down  is  usually  free  both  from  acid  and  oxygen ; 
thus  zinc  precipitates  lead  and  tin,  and  iron,  copper ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  is  transferred  from 
one  metal  to  the  other. 

'  M.  Berthollet,  in  crystallising  sulphate  of  potassa  from 
arid  solutions,  states  tfiat  he  obtained  salts,  of  which  the 
first  portion  contained  55*83  of  acid  in  1 00  parts,  and  another 
portion  only  49*5  ;  but  it  is  for  from  improbable  that  these 
Salts  were  both  mixtures  of  the  acidulous  sulphate  and  the 
neutral  sulphaitc  of  potash ;  and  the  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  obtained  neutral  sulphate  from 
the  same  solution,  towards  the  end  of  the  process;  but 
even  allowing  the  substances  to  have  been  principally 
simple  binary  combinations,  and  not  mixtures,  still  the 

Sotassa  <ind  the  acid  may  be  regarded  in  them  as  inde- 
nite  profortions.  The  number  representing  potassa  being 
considered  as  90,  and  that  representing  sulphuric  acid 
as  75,  the  first  may  be  conceived  to  contain  four  of  alkali 
and  seven  of  acid,  and  the  second,  three  of  alkali  and  four 
of  acid. 

'  In  cases  in  which  solutions  of  salts  are  formed  in  acid  or 
alkaline  menstrua,  which  are  supposed  incapable  of  decom- 
posing them,  the  results  must  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  a  new  combination ;  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  or  of  the  menstruum,  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
remaining  constituents,  the  proportions  that  have  acted 
will  determine  the  nature  of  the  solids  which  are  formed. 
There  appears  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions  with  the  influence  of  quantity ;  none  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Berthollet  can  be  considered  as 
strictly  contradictory  to  the  doctrine,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  this  sagacious  chemist  afford  it  con- 
firmation., 

'M.  BerthoUec  supposes  that  the  attraction  of  bodies  for 
each  other  are  inversely  as  the  quantities  that  saturate. 
Thus,  magnesia  and  ammonia  take  up  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  equal  quantities  of  potassa,  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  magnesia  and  ammonia  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
acids  than  potassa ;  yet  potassa  instantly  separates  magnesia 
and  ammonia  f^om  acids,  and  though  the  facility  with 
which  ammonia  is  expelled  from  a  compound  may  be  hypo- 
thetically  accounted  for,  by  assuming  that  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  the  gaseous  state  assists  its  escape ;  yet 
magnesia  is  in  an  opposite  case,  and  to  account  for  chemical 
changes  by  supposing  the  effects  of  forms  of  matter  which 
are  about  to  appear,  or  powers  not  in  actual  existence,  such 
as  elasticity  or  cohesion,  is  merely  the  solution  of  one  diffi- 
culty by  the  creation  of  another,  and  ammonia  when  solid 
or  fluid  should  require  a  new  force  to  render  it  elastic ;  and 
the  cohesion  in  a  compound  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
exertion  of  the  chemical  attractions  of  its  elements.  The 
action  betwen  the  constituents  of  a  compound  must  be 
mutual;  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
has  as  much  attraction  for  baryta  as  baryta  for  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  baryta  is  the  alkaline  substance  of  which  the 
largest  quantity  is  reouired  to  saturate  sulphuric  acid; 
therefore,  on  M.  Berthollet's  view,  it  has  the  weakest  affinity 
fbr  that  acid ;  but  less  sulphuric  acid  saturates  this  sub- 
stance than  any  other  earthy  or  alkaline  body ;  therefore, 
arcordinj?  to  M.  Berthollet,  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  baryta  than  for  any  other  substance,  which  is 
contradictory.* 

In  a  controversy  which  Berthollet  bad  with  Proust,  he 
maintained  an  opinion  which  now  seems  too  extraordinary 
ever  to  have  been  broached,  that  bodies  are  capable  of 
eomlnnin^  in  all  proportions.  The  discussion  was  carried 
on  with  grvat  vigour  but  equal  courtesy  on  both  sides,  and 
though  th*}  ingenuity  with  which  BerlhoUet  susUined  hU 
views  was  greater  than  most  persons  e»mld  have  brought  to 
tiieir  support,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  his  ideas 


were  totalh  inaeenrate,  while  those  of  Pfoasi  liate  aeqoxit^ 
fresh  proof  from  the  doctrine  of  definite  proporttona. 

Several  anecdotes,  which  prove  the  moral  and  peraonal 
courage  of  BerthoUet,  are  on  record,  of  which  we  shall  mlstt 
one  only.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror^  a' short  time  befiire 
the  9th  Thermkior,  when  it  was  the  system  to  raise  up  pre- 
tended plots  to  give  pretexts  for  putting  to  death  tboce  who 
were  obnoxious  to  Kobespierre  and  his  IHenda,  a  hastj 
notice  was  given,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  Pubb<r 
Safety,  that  a  conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered  todestroj 
the  soldiers,  by  poisoning  the  brandy  whftsh  was  goin^  to  h% 
served  out  to  them  previous  to  an  engajrameot  It  was  said 
that  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  who  had  tasted  this  bntKif 
all  perished  in  consequence  of  it.  Immediate  orders  were 
issued  to  arrest  those  previously  marked  for  exeeutiOB.  A 
quantity  of  the  brandy  was  sent  to  Berthollet  to  be  examined. 
Re  was  infi)rmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Robespierre  wanted 
a  conspiracy  to  be  established,  and  all  knew  that  eppoftifion 
to  his  willwas  certain  destruction.  Having  fimshed  his 
analysis,  Berthollet  drew  up  his  results  in  a  report,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a  written  explanation  of  his  \ievr% ; 
and  he  there  stated,  in  the  plainest  language,  that  nothing; 

Soisonous  was  mixed  with  the  brandy,  but  that  it  had  bem 
iluted  with  water  holding  small  particles  of  slate  in  bus- 
pension,  an  ingredient  which  filtration  would  remove.  This 
report  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
They  sent  for  the  author  to  convince  him  of  the  inaccur»(  v 
of  his  analysis,  and  to  persuade  him  to  alter  its  resulti. 
Finding  that  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  opinion,  Robesu 
pierre  exclaimed,  '  What,  Sir !  darest  thou  affirm  that  the 
muddy  brandy  is  free  from  poison  ? '  Berthollet  immediatel) 
filtered  a  gUss  of  it  in  his  presence,  and  drank  it  off.  *  Tl)  tu 
art  daring.  Sir,  to  drink  that  liouor,'  exclaimed  the  ferocir  u« 
president  of  the  committee.  '  1  dared  much  more.*  repLe-i 
Berthollet, '  when  I  signed  my  name  to  that  Report.*  Thera 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  this 
undaunted  honesty  with  his  life,  but  that  fortunately  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  could  not  at  that  time  dispense 
with  his  services. 

Upon  his  return  firom  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  nominated  a 
senator  by  the  first  consul ;  and  afterwards  received  the  di« 
tinction  of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  ot  Honour,  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Re-union,  and,  under  the  emperor  he 
was  created  Count,  after  the  restoratiou  of  the  Bourbon  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  France.  The  advancement  to  lbe«e 
offices  produced  no  change  in  the  manners  dT  Bertbollet 
Of  this  he  gave  a  striking  proof,  by  adopting,  as  his  armo- 
rial bearing  (at  the  time  that  others  eagerly  blaxened  sou.? 
exploit),  the  plain  unadorned  figure  of  bis  faithful  and 
affectionate  dog.  He  was  no  courtier  before  he  recei>cd 
these  honours,  and  he  remained  equally  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  not  less  devoted  to  science,  after  they  mere 
conferred. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  Were  embittered  hv  the  mis 
conduct  and  suicide  of  his  son,  M.  Amed^  Berthollet^  mho 
hfLd  distinguished  himself  by  his  chemical  researehes.  In 
1822  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  fever,  which  left  behind  it 
a  number  of  boils :  these  were  soon  followed  by  a  gaogi«< 
nous  ulcer  of  uncommon  sise.  Under  this  he  suffered  for 
several  months  with  surprising  fortitude.  He  himself,  as 
a  physician,  knew  the  extent  of  his  danger,  felt  the  ineti- 
table  progress  of  the  malady,  and  calmly  regarded  the  tiv9 
approach  of  death.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  penod  .•( 
suffering,  in  which  his  equanimity  had  never  once  bet  m 
shaken,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  ^fovember,  wheo  be  t..-i 
nearly  completed  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

BERTHOLLETIA,  a  remarkable  plant  helongini^  t . 
the  natural  order  Lecythideee,  It  is  of  large  dimeD»2ons, 
and  forms  vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  ]c» 
stem  averages  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  foet  n, 
diameter,  not  branching  till  near  the  top,  whence  its  bou^':- 
hang  down  in  a  graceful  manner.  Its  leaves  are  uodii  ;d*^i, 
arranged  alternately  upon  the  branches,  about  two  fi^s 
long,  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  of  a  brilliant  gf«ca.  1  •» 
flowers  are  yellowish  while,  with  a  calyx  having  a  deciU^ 
ous  border,  divided  into  two  pieces,  a  corolla  of  six  utwf|tiu 
petals  joined  together  at  the  base,  and  a  very  great  nuiu^x* 
of  whito  stamens  joined  into  a  thick  fleshy  nngr.  The  frc  : 
is  figured  and  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  spherical  r^^*. 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,  with  four  cells,  in  each  of  whsch  a  i 
six  or  ei^ht  nuts;  its  shell  is  rugged  and  fUrroweti,  and 
colored  with  a  rind  of  a  green  colour*  The  mala  af«  trrr* 
gularly  ftangular  bodies,  having  a  bafd  sbelU  whseb  « 
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it  was  restored  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  1189.  In 
1216  King  John  led  an  army  to  the  north  to  chastise  his 
disaffected  barons  and  also  the  king  of  Scotland,  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  espoused  their  cause.  On  this  occasion 
the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  taken  bv  storm,  and 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  by 
the  English  soldiers.  After  perpetrating  similar  outrages 
at  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  they^ returned  to  Berwick,  and 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  the  English  king  commencing 
by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  lodged. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  Berwick  seems  to  have 
attained  its  highest  pitch  of  improvement  and  prosperity  as 
a  commercial  and  trading  port.  A  company  of  Flemings 
had  settled  there,  who,  as  well  as  the  native  merchants, 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and 
other  commodities ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  its 
grandeur,  denominated  it  a  second  Alexandria.  During 
the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  English  parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Ed- 
ward I.  finally  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle. 

In  1296  Edward  commenced  his  unjustiflable  and  syste- 
matic attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Berwick  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  a  powerful  garrison. 
Edward  took  both  town  and  castle,  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age.  Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  the  town,  the 
Flemish  company  nobly  continued  the  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  principal  establishment,  called  the  Red 
Hall,  until  the  building  was  set  on  fire,  when  they  all 
perished  in  the  flames.  Up  to  this  date  the  burgh  of  Ber- 
wick, though  now  within  the  diocese  of  Durham,  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  was  under  the  rule  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffs,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justiciary  of  Lothian. 
There  were,  besides,  a  governor  of  the  town  and  another  of 
the  castle,  and  a  sheriff,  whose  authority  extended  also  over 
the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a  charter  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment, containing  the  prinleges  and  immunities  usually  in- 
serted in  similar  grants  to  English  boroughs,  but  without 
altering  materially,  if  at  all,  its  antient  constitution ;  and 
he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  the  Scottish  laws  as 
they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  September,  1297,  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  their  invaders  at  Stirling  bridge.  The 
English  army  retreated  to  Berwick,  but  soon  deserted  it, 
though  the  garrison  retained  possession  of  the  castle.  In 
the  following  spring,  on  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army 
from  England,  the  Scots  evacuated  the  town,  after  which 
Berwick  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  fortifying  both  it  and  the  castle,  and  a 
numerous  garrison  was  employed  in  its  defence. 

In  1318  it  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Scots,  through  the 
treacliery  of  Peter  de  Spalding,  an  English  soldier,  who  en- 
abled a  body  of  troops,  cautiously  assembled,  to  scale  the 
walls  secretly  by  night,  and  to  become  masters  of  the  town. 
The  English  fled  to  the  castle  for  safety,  but  the  Scottish 
army,  which  soon  afterwards  arrived,  compelled  them  to 
capitulate.  The  acquisition  was  of  immense  importance  to 
Bruce,  then  king  of  Scotland :  it  was  the  key  to  the  sister 
kingdom.  While  in  possession  of  the  English  it  had  contri- 
buted largely  by  its  customs  and  other  duties  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, for  it  was  one  of  the  richest  commercial  towns  then  in 
England.  Bruce  confirmed  by  charter  its  antient  privileges ; 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended ;  the  valuable  services  of  John  Crabbe,  a  foreign 
mercenary,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  were 
secured  for  its  defence,  and  the  efforts  of  the  English  army, 
who  attempted  to  retake  it  in  the  following  year,  were  un- 
availing. It  thus  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots  until 
the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  an  eminence  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  borough,  almost  close  to  the  Scottish  border,  and 
distant  about  two  miles  north  by  west  fVom  the  town.  After 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  in  July,  1333,  Berwick  again 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  so  continued 
until  the  month  of  November,  1355,  when  it  was  surprised 
m  the  night  bv  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earb 
of  Angos  and  March,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries.    The  j 


inhabitants  fled  to  the  castle,  leaTiog  the  Umik  to  piUact, 
and  Fordun,  the  Scottish  historian,  refers  with  mure  th^ 
ordinary  exultation  to  '  the  gold  and  silver  and  tnuiu*^ 
riches'  which  became  the  prey  of  his  countrymen.  In  xu! 
following  January  Edward  III.  invested  the  town  vaii  a 
powerful  army,  and  the  Soots,  being  unable  lo  retain  it. 
agreed  to  articles  of  capitulation,  and  were  auffcxcd  lu  de- 
part with  all  their  effects,  almost  every  individual  &oi(ii«:r. 
according  to  the  same  authority,  being  mide  weolthir  ^  iih 
the  booty  he  had  obtained. 

In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick  waa  taken  by  a  email  ba£d 
of  Scottish  adventurers,  who  slew  the  constable.  Sir  lUbvit 
de  Boynton,  and  kept  possession  of  it  upwards  of  a  werk 
it  was  tfa»n  retaken  by  the  Earl  of  NorthumboieiML,  al  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  and  here  his  eldest  son,  Che  oelebtaud 
Hotspur,  afterwards  governor  of  the  place,  commenced  lui 
military  career. 

In  1364,  during  a  truce,  the  Scote  leposaesaed  tliemaelr«« 
by  night  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  comipiited  by  Che 
English  king  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  burnt  the  town ;  but  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  soon 
induced  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  conquest.  After  lUe 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  the  earl,  believing  that  Richard  IL 
was  still  alive,  adhei'ed  to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1406  kui* 
rendered  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who  pillaged  and  once  lu^te 
burnt  it  The  English  king,  with  an  army  of  37mlv 
fighting  men  (according  to  Walsingham),  hetkttzed  lU 
castle,  the  earl  and  his  adherenta  having  previously  de- 
serted the  town  and  fled  to  Scotland.  The  garrison  Lvu. 
tated  to  surrender  on  being  summoned,  but  a  aingle  ^'M 
from  a  large  piece  of  ordnance  threw  down  one  of  the 
towers,  which  so  terrified  the  defenders  that  they  to- 
stantly  gave  up  the  castle,  and  all  of  them  were  eabcr 
behead^  or  committed  to  prison.  In  1416  the  &au 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  but  without  succa-mi. 
Henry  VI.,  after  his  defeat  by  Edward  IV.  at  Towtoo  in 
1 4G I ,  tied  to  Scotland,  and,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
surrendered  Berwick  to  the  Soots,  who  continued  ma«»t^r»  uf 
it  and  the  castle  for  twenty-one  years.  In  July*  l4e'Jl»  the 
town  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  the  cesUe  held 
out  until  the  24th  of  August  following,  when,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  James  III^ 
both  town  and  castle  were  finally  surrendeied  to  Edwmrd 
IV.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by  the  ai*ier 
kingdom. 

After  the  conquest  of  Berwick  in  1 296,  and  of  the  otlier 
southern  parts  of  Scotland,  Edward  I.,'  whose  example  was 
followed  by  his  successors,  continued  to  that  kingdom  itaac- 
tient  laws  and  ofiScers  of  state,  though  the  Utter  were  gene* 
rally  selected  from  his  own  subjects.   In  prooesa  of  time,  j> 
their  Scottish  acquisitions  fell  one  by  one  from  the  haod<  of 
the  English,  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  al  fiist  werv 
designated  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  lar^e,  became 
known  as  superintending  only  those  portione  o^  the  rewim 
which  were  stiU  under  subjection  to  England,  end  when 
Berwick  only  remained  of  these  conquesta.  the  officers  wttr 
described  of  that  borough  alone.    Accordingly,  we  find  the 
chancellor  and  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  first  celled  *  of  XLfi 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;'  next  of  '  Berwickshtre,  Jedbtu^sh. 
Selkirk,*  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  their  only  title  was  'cheacelior  aaJ 
chamberlain  of  Berwick.*    These  two  offices  were  retained 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  eccesswn  of  James  V  I.  <-.. 
Scotland  to  the  English  throne.    To  the  chancellor,  vho  Li«i 
his  chancery,  master  of  the  rolls,  clerks,  &c.«  and  a  I>»»na»- 
day  Book  at  Berwick,  was  committed  the  doty  of  pn^anr  j 
and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official  documents  vtiK.- 
nating  from  the  crown:   the  chamberiain  had  tlio  ma- 
nagement of  the  royal  revenue,  besides  a  judicial  poirer  is 
his  itiner(^  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian   aisv 
had.    There  were  also  an  escheator,  an  exchequer*  an  r  i- 
change,  and  a  mint  at  Berwick  the  last  in  existenee  dunn^ 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion),  and  the  usual  ol&uo 
found  in  other  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  sneh  as  cof- 
tomers,  collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  tronen  of  ^laU 
clerks  of  the  cccket,  and  the  like.  .  The  mililarv  oflkse-^ 
(the  ffovemors  of  the  town  and  castle,  the  mant&al,  &^  • 
were  likewise  continued ;   and,  in  a  word,  the  vbole  ci«  t'w 
judicial,  and   military  establishment  of  the  bonnif^h   rr> 
sembled  that  of  a  kingdom.    The  first  Edward,  as  aireafl^ 
stated,  confirmed  the  antient  liberties  and  custoaaa  fjf  ti«« 
borough,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  most  of  Kia 
oessors,  ending  with  Queen  Elisabetby  who  granted 
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lintiy,    Tb0  g079nuNr*f  bouae  is  paw  appended  to  tbem 
fbr  oflcers*  barranks.    The  bridge  over  ino  Tweed,  con- 
SMting  of  fifteen  archesp  is  924  feetr  long  from  the  bridge 
gate  to  the  landing  abutment  on  the  Tweedmouth  siae» 
but  it  is  only  seventeen  feet  vide.    It  was  built  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I,  and  Charles  L,  and  is  the  oroperty  of  the 
Crown.    An  annual  aUowance  is  paid  by  the  treasurer  to 
the  corporation  for  keeping  it  in  repair.    The  Tweed  is  a 
navigable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide  flows 
about  seven  miles  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  sand -banks.    To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
there  is  a  stone  pier,  built  on  the  projecting  rocks  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  Tweed,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  18th  June,  1808:  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  len^h, 
and  terminated  by  a  light-bouse.    The  ordinary  sprmg- 
tides  rise  fifteen  feet.    The  quays  and  warehouses  are  stif- 
flciently  extensive  and  commodious,  and  there  is  a  patent 
slip  for  the  repair  of  vessels.    There  are  no  docks,  the  want 
of  which  is  much  felt.    A  life-boat  has  been  lately  procured 
for  the  port.    With  the  single  exception  of  an  iron-foundry, 
there  is  not  a  manufacturing  establishment  that  deserves  the 
name  within  many  miles  of  Berwick.    A  railway  was  pro- 
posed between  Kelso  and  this  town,  for  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  and  ample  subscription  lists  fiUed» 
and  yet  it  was  abandoned.    Still,  few  towns  possess  more 
local  advantages  for  manufactures.    In  the  midst  of  a  wool 
country,  from  which  a  large  quantity  is  annually  drawn  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  possessing  many 
excellent  falls  of  water,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  in 
the-  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  port  from  which  produce 
of  ell  kinds  might  1m  shipped  and  received  with  the  greatest 
iacility,  there  is  not  one  manufactory  established  within 
fi>rty  miles  of  Berwick,  by  which  any  of  these  advantages 
are  enjoyed  by  the  capitalist,  or  by  the  people  wbom  be 
might  employ. 

An  iron  foundry,  established  something  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  emf^ys  upwards  of  sixty  hands.  It  supplies  not 
only  the  district  round  about  with  steam-engine  and  thrash- 
ing mill  castings,  and  others  in  general  use,  but  sends  con- 
siderable quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  a  variety  of  other 
castings  to  London,  and  to  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America.  Its  manufacture  includes  almost  every  article  of 
cast-iron.  The  gas-light  apparatus  for  this  town,  Perth, 
and  several  other  places,  was  made  here,  and  last  year  the 
proprietors  erected  the  works  at  Galashiels  and  at  Jedburgh, 
which  are  just  completed. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  highly  lucrative 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  export  of  pork  and  eggs  to  Lon- 
don, the  annual  value  of  the  latter  article  alone  being  at 
Least  30,000/.,  and  of  pork  about  10.000/.  Since  the  peace 
this  trade  has  totally  ceased,  and  the  metropolis  is  now  sup- 
plied by  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  Berwick  is  now  a 
bonding  port  Tlie  existng  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
confined  to  the  exporting  of  salmon  and  com,  and  of  coaU 
to  London,  and  various  ports  in  Scotland,  and  to  foreign 
eottnlries ;  and  latterly  considerable  quantities  of  ale  from 
Edaam  brewerj,  and  of  whisky  from  the  distilleries  of 
Gunsgreen  and  KeLio,  have  been  shipped  to  London.  There 
are  regular  traders  between  Berwick,  London,  Kingston- 
upon-HuIl,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Leith.  Formerly, 
two  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Now,  only  one 
is  emf^yed,  the  other  having  been  lost  at  sea  a  few  years 
ago.  In  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion to  America.  The  following  tables  show  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  and  the  number  of  ships  for  the  last  nine 
▼ears,  and  the  quantities  of  com,  &c.  exported  during  the 
last  fourteen  yean. 
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The  item  'bags.'  each  eontaioiacIO  •tone.  oonsUta  of  SoiicoatiBc*l.  ^'-4 
grottto,  and  manuflictured  bvley.  The  importt  ft-om  foreign  ecmaUies  rob«  * 
piioeipaUyflr  Umber,  and  a  UUIt  lam,  hemp,  ami  lax,  aaA  Umu  for  mauiLi  . 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  ren 
tunes  been  very  produetiye.  Both  in  England  and  Sc^^t- 
land,  fishings  in  the  sea  and  in  naTi^ble  streamt  origin  a!  I  j 
belonged  to  the  crown;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  c&r.) 
times,  that  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  pj^- 
sessed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  all  the  jura  ne|ra..a 
within  his  palatinate,  while  those  on  the  north  were  tr.^ 
property  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  documer  t 
we  find  relating  to  the  bishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in  An^v>- 
Baxon  from  Ranulph  Flambard  (wno  held  the  tee  fr  ib 
A.D.  1099  until  1128)  to  8t.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  oiil^ 
fishery  of  Haliwarestelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  netr 
Spittal.  It  is  still  called  Hallowstell.  In  the  Scottish 
chartularies  numerous  grants  occur  from  the  crown  U) 
monasteries  and  friaries  of  the  royal  fishings  on  the  Bern  i<k 
side  of  the  river,  roanv  of  which  are  still  called  t^'  their  an- 
tient  names,  and  the  high  rents  which  were  obtained  by  the 
religious  houses  from  the  occupiers  evince  the  importlr><-^ 
and  value  of  the  traffic.  Until  about  the  vear  J  790  ti^r 
salmon  sent  from  Berwick  were  either  salted  and  dried,  or 
boiled  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  except  salmon- 
trouts.  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive  in  wells  or  tanks 
in  the  ship's  hold.  The  exports  were  principally  to  I>yt\duti. 
but  considerable  quantities  of  salted  salmon  were  also  sent  t  ^ 
the  Mediterranean.  At  present  the  whole,  except  wbat  arv 
required  for  home  consumption,  are  sent  fresh  to  L/>n(l'  n 
packed  in  ice.  These  fisheries  have  fallen  fully  fonr-f  fth* 
in  value  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  that  per. «! 
the  annual  rental  reached  20,000/. ;  now  it  does  not  exrc»^. 
4000/.,  and  at  that  reduced  rate  the  tenants  are  losers.  T^e 
greatest  quantity  shipped  in  one  year  during  the  last  forty 
years  was  13,189  boxes,  each  weighing  on  an  average  mne 
stones ;  the  smallest  number  was  3323  boxes.  For  vain^ 
years  past  the  number  has  been  from  3000  to  4000  bo\^ « 
only.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  so  immense  & 
falling  off  in  the  produce :  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  trr 
principal  one,  is  said  to  be  the  great  destruction  of  f  ^h 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  of  the  young  fgj  in  tK-> 
higher  parts  of  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  A 
police  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  nver,  under  tl.f 
authority  of  the  Tweed  Fishery  Act.  passed  89th  May,  I?:;  • 
and  a  tax  of  2«.  per  pound  upon  the  rental  of  the  isher.-^ 
is  levied  for  its  maintenance.  This  fund,  however,  is  r  •  ^ 
so  small,  fron)  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  wate;>^ 
that  the  force  kept  up  is  insufficient  to  prevent  poacl.r  p 
and  theft. 

Berwick  is  very  amply  supplied  with  water  of  m»d  aivi 
wholesome  quality,  at  a  veiy  trifling  expense.     The  o>r 
poration  are  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes.    Tbr 
public  resenoirs  are  open  to  an  without  cost,  and  any  :  ^ 
habitant  is  allowed  to  have  au  unlimited  supply  eont Vy .  ! 
bv  a  branch  pipe  into  his  own  dwelling-house,  at  the  ajin<.. 
onarge  of  5«.    Fuel  is  also  abundant  and  cheap,  there  br-.  z 
several  collieries  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  within  fr  :. 
two  to  four  miles  of  the  town.    The  price  of  coals  fcx  t**:. 
including  carriage  to  the  door,  is  usually  79.  $<L,  but  t: 
present  price  (1835)  is  6f.,  which  does  not  remunerate  t.* . 
coal-owner.    The  town  is  also  excellently  lighted  with  r.  c' 
gas.    The  coals  for  the  retorts  are  brongnt  nom  NewcasCi*- 
upon-Tyne,  tliose  in  the  neighbourhood  not  being  purv 
enough  for  the  manufactory.   The  extra  pjoe  of  cftxnucc 
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liowevfir,  18  eoMpensated  by  tlie  eoke  produceil»  for  which 
there  is  a  plentiful  demand,  so  that  the  gas-light  company 
are  enabled  to  cluu-ge  moderate  prices^  and  to  secure  an 
ample  remuneration  for  their  capital. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Berwick,  which  has  not 
incfeased  much  within  the  last  thirty  years*  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1811,  7746;  of  1821,  8723;  and  of  1831, 
6920.  The  following  is  the  return  made  under  the  last 
Census  Act: — 

Inhabited  houses         .  «  .  1190 

Families    .  .  »  .  .2118 

Housos  building  •  •  •  7 

,4     uninhabited  «  .  •  69 

Families  employed  in  agriculture        •         '111 
n  trade  •  .        885 

M  no  trade         .        .  1122 

Males        .        39371  „o^ 

Females        .    49831       '  '  '      ■*"*'' 

Males  20  years  of  age  •  1897 

Occupiers  ofland  employing  labourers     .  16 

„  not  employing  labourers         53 

Labourers  employed  in  agriculture  .  86 

Employed  in  manufacture       .  .  44 

„  retail  trade,  or  handicraft    .        952 

Capitalists,  bankers,  &c.      *    .  .  176 

Labourers,  not  agricultural  .  •        311 

Retired  tradesmen,  and  persons  disabled  244 

Male  servants        .  .  ,  1$ 

„  under  20  years  of  age    .  5 

Female  servants    .  .  .412 

The  total  number  of  burgesses  is  about  1000,  of  whom 
about  460  are  resident;  427  of  these  were  registered  prior  to 
the  last  general  election,  and  257  other  electors  were  also 
registered.  The  population  of  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth 
and  Spittal  is»  according  to  the  last  census,  4000 ;  of  the 
whole  parochial  chapelry  of  Tweedmouth,  4971.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  parliamentary  borough  was  therefore 
12.920  in  1831. 

Education, — For  the  education  of  children  of  burgesses 
ihcro  are  six  schoolmastersi  paid  out  of  the  corporate  purse. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  300.  The  branches 
of  education  taught  are,  reading,  English  grammar,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  alto- 
gether to  380/.  per  annum.  The  burgesses  have  also  the 
patronage  of  a  free  grammar-school,  in  which  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  more 
peculiarly  their  own,  their  families  are  educated  free  from 
any  expense  to  themselves,  except  a  small  sum  for  Aring. 
The  grammar-school  is  endowed.  The  humbei^  of  pupiU 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  whom  about  ten  are  bur- 
gesses* sons.  The  annual  mcome  arising  from  lands  and 
tithes  is  about  l58/.,  and  the  schoolmasters  salary,  with 
repairs,  taxes,  &c.,  is  about  lOO/.  per  annum.  The  surplus 
is  appropriated  towards  th6  liquidation  of  a  debt  incurred  in 
rebuilding  the  school  and  repairing  the  master^s  dwelling- 
house.  There  is  also  a  charity-school,  which  was  founded 
in  1725,  for  educating  and  clothing  poor  children  above 
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eight  years  of  age,  whd  must  he  Inhabitants  of  Bertrick; 
and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  The  scholars  tr9 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  are  allowed  t6 
remain  five  years  in  the  school.  The  National  system  has 
recently  been  adopted  in  this  school.  Formerly  a  portion 
of  girls  were  instructed,  hut  now  hoys  only  are  admitted. 
The  number  is  usually  forty.  The  master's  salary,  which  is 
60/.,  and  the  expense  of  clothing,  books,  stationery,  repairs, 
and  other  incidents,  amounts  to  160/.  a  year.  There  is  also 
a  Laneasterian  school,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  120  poor  girls  and  boys  are  taught  readings  wrilitig, 
and  arithmetic  at  the  annual  expense  of  about  36/. .  There 
is  also  a  school  of  industry,  for  educating  poor  d^rls,  and 
qualifying  them  for  service.  Both  are  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions*  The  children  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  and  household  work.  The  number  is 
generally  115,  and  the  annual  cost  75/.,  towards  which  each 
child  contributes  one  pennv  per  week.  Besides  these,  and 
a  school  in  the  parish  worKnouse  hereafter  noticed,  there 
are  various  private  schools,  in  which  about  600  pupils  are 
educated,  and  several  Sunday  schools.  An  infant  school 
was  lately  established,  and  exertions  are  now  being  made  for 
continuing  and  enlarging  it.  There  is  no  mechanics*  insti- 
tute in  Berwick.  One  was  attempted  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
failed.  There  is,  however,  an  institution  of  a  novel  descrip- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  of  much  utility.  This  is  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club,  a  society  which  was  com- 
mented three  years  ago.  Its  object  is  to  examine  with  care 
and  accuracy  the  natural  productions  of  the  district,  em- 
bracing Berwickshire  and  tne  northern  division  of  Durham. 
An^  person  of  respectable  character  Is  admitted  to  this 
society,  on  condition  of  making  a  small  annual  contribution 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedingii.  Its  members  now  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  its  utility  begins  to  be  recognised. 
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n»  ^BfM  of  eduMlMiB  in  here  assumed  to  be  bntvuia  6  and  15  years  of  agnk 


There  is  a  public  subscription  library  in  the  town,  with  an 
annual  income  of  about  150/.  It  was  established  th  181 2| 
and  now  possesses  upwards  of  4000  volumes.  The  annual 
subscription  is  one  guinea,  besides  a  guinea  at  entrance^ 
A  dispensary,  now  combining  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
firmary, was  mstituted  in  1813.  The  number  of  patients 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  this  charity  is  between  150  and 
200  each  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  town  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
parochial  and  corporate. 

1.  Parochial  Expenses.^li  may  be  noticed  to  the  credit 
of  the  place,  that  long  before  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  was 
passed  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  were  trabsacted4>v  a 


select  body  called '  trustees,*  who  were  elected  annually  by 
the  rate-payers,  and  the  present  select  vestry  is  only  a  legal- 
ized continuation  of  the  same  body  under  a  different  nam& 
In  no  place,  perhaps,  are  the  poor-laws  more  judiciously, 
economically,  and  humanely  administered.  '  In  1 8*20  the 
poor-rates,  on  the  houses,  lands,  and  fisheries  within  the 

Sarish,  amounted  to  5388^  Since  then  a  considerable  re- 
uction  has  been  effected,  and  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1834^  the  sum  raised  was  only  3984/.  Prior  to  the  year 
1828  the  expense  of  supporting  prisoners  and  other  charges 
usually  payable  out  of  county-rates,  were  paid  by  the  corpo- 
ration. Smce  then  they  have  been  defrayed  by  the  p* 
rishioners  at  large,  and  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  countr-rai;^ 
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has  been  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  first  year  it  amounted 
toSOOA;  1830,to800/.;  1831, to  250/. ;  1832,to450/.;  1833, 
to  200/. ;  and  in  1834  to  1300/.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
tho  expense  of  rebuilding  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river 
Whiteadder,  called  Gainslaw  Bridge,  is  included.  There  are 
on  an  average  80  paupers  constantly  in  the  workhouse,  and 
100  poor  children  are  educated  there.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  establishment  does  not  much  exceed  500/.  a 
year.  The  total  annual  value  of  all  the  houses,  lands,  and 
fisheries  within  the  parish  is  a  little  above  31,000/. 

2.  The  Expenses  of  the  Borough.— We  have  already  seen 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  corporation  property  is 
10,000/.  a  year:  besides  this  the  corporation  is  in  possession 
of  various  charity  properties.  Of  this  sum  about  6000/.  is 
annually  divided  among  the  resident  burgesses,  and  bur- 
gesses' widows,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  of  whatever  rank 
of  life,  according  to  their  seniority,  a  few  of  the  very  youngest 
being  excluded — ^which  sum,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  is 
considerably  more  than  the  surplus  revenue;  3000/.  art 
paid  in  salaries  to  officers,  schoolmasters,  8cc.,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison,  repair  of  the  pubHc  streets  and 
water-works,  and  the  like ;  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  corporation,  and  there  is 
also  a  further  item  of  expenditure  called  the '  contingent 
accounts,*  for  repairs  of  farm  buildings,  law  expenses,  &c., 
which  averages  upwards  of  1500/.  The  debt,  which  is 
borrowed  on  bond  at  interest,  and  on  life  annuities,  calcu- 
lating the  latter  at  ten  years  purchase,  is  55,411/.:  the 
annual  amount  paid  in  annuities  is  973/.  17 s,  6c/.  The 
whole  of  this  debt,  except  9530/.,  has  been  incurred  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  still  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  ending  1832,  upwards  of  2650/.  were 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  tlie  same  system  be 
persevered  in,  the  property  of  the  corporation  will,  at  no 
distant  date,  be  entirely  consumed.  (For  fiirther  account 
of  the  history  of  this  debt,  see  Municipal  Corporations''  Re- 
ports, part  iii.) 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal 
halves  by  Halidon  Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
540  feet,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  slope  to 
the  east  is  rapid,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  there  is  a 
stripe  of  rich  level  land,  which  increases  in  breadth  towards 
the  town,  forming  what  are  called  the  Magdalen  Fields. 
The  slope  to  the  south  is  more  gradual,  and  the  ground 
which  lies  between  its  undefined  outline  and  the  boundary  is 
very  irregular,  being  a  succession  of  hill  and  plain:  in  one  of 
its  ravines  the  Whiteadder  Hows,  and  terminates  its  course 
in  the  Tweed.  At  this  plac«  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Tweed  are  flat  and  almost  level  with  the  water,  but  towards 
the  town  they  rise  abruptly  to  a  very  considerable  elevation, 
forming  the  Castle  Hills,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  town  is  built. 

In  this  small  tract  of  ground  there  is  no  natural  wood, 
and  the  only  plantations  are  on  the  shelving  banks  of  Uie 
Tweed,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  in  a  deep  ravine 
on  the  north-eastern  side  at  Marshall  Meadows,  but  both  of 
these  are  of  snaall  extent,  and  the  wood  of  inferior  size. 
The  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  ridge  of  Halidon 
Hill,  is  in  general  rich,  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  ^rain,  and  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Such  a  district  has  apparently  little  to  interest  the  natu- 
ralist, but  the  botanist  may  still  find  the  Sisymbrium  Irio 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  gathered  nearly  200  years  ago  by 
the  great  Ray,  and  the  Ptcris  echioides  deserves  his  notice, 
for  it  here  reaches  its  most  northern  limits  in  our  island. 
Of  animals  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
snow-bunting,  called  the  *  cock-of-the-north,'  Wsits  Berwick 
annually  in  small  flocks,  however  mild  Uie  winter  may  be ; 
and  some  birds,  esteemed  for  their  rarity,  have  been  observed 
as  stragglers,  viz.,  the  sea-eagle,  the  pied  fly-catcher,  the 
Bohemian  wax-wing,  bittern,  rose-coloured  pastor,  the  grey 
phalorope,  and  the  black-throated  diver. 

That  small  portion  of  the  Tweed  which  bounds  the 
liberties  affords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  for  which 
the  river  has  been  so  long  famous.  Gilse,  or  grilse  (salmon 
of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whitings,  and 
siker-white  or  black-tails,  are  also  abundant;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  comparatively  little  esteemed, 
and  of  inoonsidarable  value.  Stur^n  occasionally  enter 
the  river,  apparently  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  and  we^may 
remark  that  young  cod  and  whitings  are  taken  abundantly 
-^^^  %  bait  in  the  river  below  the  bridge,  beyond  which, 
Tf  we  are  not  aware  they  ever  penetrate.    The  fry  of 


the  cod-fish  proceed  considerably  f^uther  npi  uA 
less  of  meeting  with  fifesh  water. 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  thoagh  less  eo  thaa  f^^u 
of  Berwickshire.    The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal  format u*r. 
Those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  north 
wards,  are  encrinal  limestone,  composed  almost  entirvl)  iff 
encrinites,  or  St.  Cuthbert*s  beads,  terebratul«,  and  v«ni.ui 
species  of  productus.    This  limestone  was  once  worked  ai.i 
burned,  but  the  produce  must  have  been  of  inferior  qnahtT, 
and  the  works  have  been  discontinued  for  several  >earf. 
The  rocks  as  we  proceed  northwards  gradually  pasa  uit  <  l 
red  softish  sandstone,  in  which  the  wave^  have  excavate  I 
numerous  recesses  or  covef ;  and  the  high  and  perpcrL- 
cular  walls,  of  these  basin-like  excavations  sometimes  .  _: 
out  and  are  broken  into  picturesque  pinnacles,  studded  vi  '** 
tufts  of  sea-flowers,  and  stained  with  lichens  of  ever)-  h■v<^ 
Beneath  this  sandstone,  towards  Marshall  Meti&wa,  ibcrf 
are  again  strata  of  .limestone,  composed  of  enerJoitOK  irt 
such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on  them  srith 
out  surprise  and  wonder. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Cod,  b:ul 
dock,  whiting,  ling,  holibut,  skate,  and  two  or  three  vpccj^i 
of  flat-fish  or  flounders  are  those  commonly  brougtit  tj 
market,  where  they  are  sold  at  the  most  moderate  rate.  & 
large  and  fine  cod  costing  not  more  than  1«.,  and  haddick.^ 
may  generally  be  bought  at  \d.  or  2</.  each.  Turbot  ^lA 
soles  are  rare,  the  demand  for  them  being  msufBcicnt  t* 
encourage  fishermen  to  fish  for  them.  Crabs  and  lub>t  t« 
also  abound,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  are  u:i : 
to  the  London  market.  There  are  no  shell-fisb,  properU  »* 
called. 

These  are  the  most  useful  kinds,  but  the  naturalist  m\) 
be  curious  to  know  the  rarities,  of  which  a  short  list  ma>  .•• 
given : — 

Myxine  glutinosa;  Galeus  vulgaris ;  Lamna  monexwii . 
Raiaradiata;  Syngnathusequoreus;  Scomberesox  Sauru\ 
Liparis  Montagui ;  Raniceps  trifurcatus ;  Pleuronectci 
punctatus ;  Blennius  tentacularis ;  Labrus  maculatu.^ , 
Brama  marina ;  Trachinus  major ;  Zeus  Faber. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  by  a  want  uf 
enterprise.  Without  being  rich  they  are  contented  jud 
happy,  nor  does  poverty  appear  among' them  in  the  fright iul 
form  which  it  assumes  in  larger  towns.  Tbej  are  bene\o- 
lent,  little  excitable,  are  not  given  to  intemperance,  anl 
in  this  character  we  may  find  one  cause  of  their  remarkabk- 
exemption  from  crime. 

(See  Hutchinson*s  and  Wallis's  History  ofNorfhumUr- 
land;  Ridpath*8  Border  History;  Riune*s  History  rf 
North  Durham  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  Fuller's  ir  1 
Johnston's  History  of  Berwick ;  Dr.  Johnston's  Fff.yro  / 
Berwick  ;  Statuta  Gtldee^  inaccurately  published  by  Sken«'; 
Nicholson's  Leges  Marchiarum  :  Kymer's  Fasdera  ;  R'Jvti 
Scotiee;  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Record  (^oi]im:>- 
sioners;  Chamberlain's  Accounts,  in  the  Register  Offi<<*, 
Edinburgh ;  Wardrobe  Accounts^  in  the  British  Mmrum ; 
Burrow's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  834,  et  seq. ;  Chalmers's  C'l'^- 
dmda ;  Benvick  Harbour  Surveyed,  by  Commander  E  J, 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Slater,  1831.)  [Cammici- 
cation  from  Berunck.] 

BERWICK,  JAMES  HTZJAMES,  DUKB  OF.  i 
natural  son  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwaids  James  II  f 
England,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  great  duke  .' 
Marlborough,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonn  .^, 
August  21,  1670.    He  was  educated  in  France,  and  >r. 

1686  served  in  the  Austrian  army  at  the  siege  of  Bud  a.    I 

1687  he  was  created  duke  of  Berwick,  and  received  i  ■ 
order  of  the  garter.  Having  returned  to  England  after  \ .  • 
campaign  of  1687,  he  received  several  important  nultur. 
appointments. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  di  1  * 
of  Berwick  exerted  himself  to  check  its  progress,  and  alt*  :< 
wards  accompanied  the  king  on  his  retirement  to  Frir  .- 
In  1689  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  undertai.t 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.,  whence  he  ratumed  \ 
France  in  1691.    Having  entered  the  French  aerxic*.  K 
w^  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  16' :. 
In  1696  he  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  with  :> . 
Jacobite  party  in  England,  but  speedily  returned  vrith   .*. 
success.    In  1 703  he  was  naturalized  as  a  subject  of  Frar  i  c 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  St  Germain*8  ;  and  in  \\t 
beginning  of  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  <^':i  • 
mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Spain.    Ailer  baring  e*^.  •» 
tially  served  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  by  bis  militarr  skill,  'ce 
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Berwick  on  tbe  sontb  tbe  coast  trends  N.N.W.  Ibr  aigbt 
miles  and  a  half  to  St  Ebb*8  or  6t  AbVs  Head«  wbere  it 
takes  a  W.N.W.  direction  for  nine  miles,  nntil  it  is  met  by 
tho  boundaries  of  East  Lothian.  All  the  streams  of  Ber- 
w>oksbi/e,  except  the  Eye  and  its  tribataries,  which  fall  into 
tbe  lea  at  Eyemouth,  and  a  few  brooks  which  run  into  the 
sea  at  other  places,  flow  into* the  Tweed.  The  Leader,  or 
Lauder,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a 
eoarse  of  about  seventeen  miles  joins  the  Tweed,  where 
that  river  begins  to  form  ^e  south  boundary  of  Ber- 
wickshire. The  Whiteadder  rises  in  East  Lothian,  unites 
with  the  Dye  in  a  vale  among  the  Lammermoor  hills,  re- 
eeives  the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbank  in  the  vale  of  the 
Merse,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  Berwick  bounds, 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Blackadder  and  its 
feeders  rise  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor 
bills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Haddingtonshire.  Coldingham 
Loch  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in  Berwickshire. 
It  covers  about  thirty  acres,  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  to 
be  so  near  tho  sea,  and  abounds  with  perch :  it  forms  a  lively 
feature  iu  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  lies. 
There  are  several  rivulets  and  small  lochs  or  lakes,  but  they 
are  very  inconsiderable ;  all  the  streams  abound  in  trout  and 
eels,  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch :  a  few  salmon  and  sea- 
trout  ascend  the  Whiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in 
excellent  salmon  and  grilses.  Dunse  Spa  had  once  some 
little  repute  as  a  mineral  spring. 

The  chief  post-road  from  Edinburgh  fo  London  passes 
through  Ayton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads  from 
Edinburgh  by  Greenlaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roads,  like  the 
post-roaas,  are  managed  bv  parliamentary  commissioners, 
who  are  empowered  to  take,  in  all,  228  miles  of  road 
under  their  cnarge.  The  parochial  roads  are  superintended 
by  local  commissioners,  and  supported  by  a  money  tax  in- 
stead of  statute  labour.  Mr.  Blackadder,  in  his  excellent 
map,  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  roads,  whether  parochial, 
post,  or  turnpike-roads,  at  647  miles  3  fUrlongs;  but  it 
is  no  doubt  greater  than  this  now. 

The  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and  upon  the  whole  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture.  With  respect  to  the  parish  of  Eccles, 
d  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  nearly  six  miles  from  Kelso, 
it  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, p.  51,  No.  IV.  'The  heat  of  springs  in  the  parish  is 
48^  which  may  be  considered  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  tho  atmosphere.  The  state  of  the  weather  from  an  average 
of  Ave  years  is  as  follows : — 120  rainy  days,  12  snowy  days, 
39  ft-osty  days,  and  234  fair  days,  making  the  proportion  of 
rainy  to  fair  days  as  I  to  2  nearly.  The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  for  two  years  was  29.39  inches,  which  gives 
3044  feet  for  Eccles  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.*  The  preva- 
lent winces  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  and  in 
autumn  from  the  west ;  the  winters  are  seldom  very  severe 
or  long,  though  cold  frosty  weather  is  apt  to  continue  far  into 
summer  and  blast  the  prospect  of  orchard  fruit 

The  geolo|7ical  features  of  Berwickshire  are  instructive 
and  interestmg.  Thin  seams  of  coal  are  found  in  the  low 
lands  ;  a  little  limestone  in  various  places,  and  clay-marl 
on  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder  and  Blackadder.  Gypsum 
is  got  in  small  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder. 
Shell-marl,  which  is  found  in  several  places,  is  worked  in 
the  parish  of  Morton.  Sand-stone  pervades  the  greater  part 
of  the  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  been  worked 
near  Lauder.  Coarse  pudding-stone  occurs,  and  the  outer 
pier  of  Eyemouth  harbour  is  built  of  it,  and  has  long 
withstood,  without  apparent  waste,  the  storms  of  the  German 
ocean..  At  Ordwell  and  other  places  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  some  copper  ore  which  has  been  found,  but 
without  success.  Professor  Playfair,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
the  Huttonian  Theory,  mentions  several  interesting  fiicts 
in  the  geological  features  of  Berwickshire.  For  some  miles 
beyond  Berwick  upon  Tweed  the  secondary  atraU  of  various 
kinds  prevail  until  the  sea-ooast  intersects  a  primary  ridge, 
tho  Lammermoor  Hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east ;  the 
section  which  the  sea-coast  makes  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  ridge  is  highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  primary  strata,  and  the  variety  of  their  inflexions. 
The  junction  of  these  strata  with  the  secondary  on  the  south 
side,  u  near  the  little  seaport  of  Eyemouth ;  but  the  imme- 
diate contact  is  not  visible. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  the  junction  is  at  a  point 

MM  Siccar,  not  far  from  Dunglass.    By  being  well  laid 

and  dissected  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  the  rack 

ispUys  the  relation  between  the  two  eiders  of  itrata 


to  great  advantage.    Dr.  Hutton  himself  has  deienbcd  tha 
junction.    (Theory  ef  the  Earth,  roL  L  p.  464.) 

The  appearances  of  the  primary  strata  on  the  coaiit  -  f 
Berwickshire  also  exemplify  the  waving  and  inflexion  i.t 
the  strata  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great  variety.  A 
section  of  one  of  Uiem  is  given  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  hts  Thr^.  ^> 
^  the  Barth,  yo\.  1.,  from  a  drawing  made  by  Sir  Jtrr.  < 
Hall.  The  nature  of  the  curve  into  which  tbe  schistns  -.« 
bent  is  the  better  understood  from  this,  that,  besides  trart*- 
verse  sections  firom  north  to  sonth,  the  deep  rodentLr-.« 
which  the  sea  has  made  and  the  projectiog  |>oints  of  r-  L 
exhibit  many  longitudinal  sections  in  a  direction  from  c..*: 
to  west  Near  the  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lammermtior.  i.i 
Berwickshire,  on  the  Kttle  river  of  Fassnet,  occurs  an  .l* 
stance  of  real  granite,  dispoaed  In  regular  beds,  but  wittRut 
any  character  of  gneiss.  PlayfSirs  Huttoman  Theory 
sections  190, 201,  294. 

Agriculture, — ^The  climate  of  Berwickshire,  from  its  ^eo- 
grapbical  position  and  its  proximity  to  the  North  8ea,  i« 
colder  ana  moro  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  tempe- 
rature than  the  more  inland  and  southern  parts  of  th? 
island.  Tho  harvest  is  in  general  three  weeks  later  tbja 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Humber ;  but  the  wealLrr, 
on  the  whole,  is  drier  than  in  the  western  coomies  ^f 
Scotland  or  the  north-west  of  England,— a  very  great  id- 
vantage  in  an  agricultimil  point  of  view.  This  is  ascribed  t-. 
the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land,  the  Cheviot  h:  < 
on  the  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hills  on  the  nort-, 
which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hills  on  the 
west;  these  boundaries  embrace  a  considerable  extent  if 
country,  and  include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  the  -n 
and  the  sea.  This  basin  contains  numerous  smaller  ele- 
vations and  dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlands  -f 
Berwickshire,  the  detached  northern  part  of  the  cuunty 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Roxbur;:!! 
and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves  gradually  fR-.n 
both  s^ides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  receives  all  irr 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  most  improved  practical  s\'stem 
of  husbandry,  by  means  of  which  the  disadvantages'  of  a 
northern  climate  have  been  overcome,  and  a  soil  but  iiio<l<>- 
rately  fertile  on  the  whole  has  been  made  to  produce  \n 
perfection  all  the  crops  which  were  form«rJr  confined  to 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  islands  What  we  shni\ 
here  briefly  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Berwickshire  mnsc 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  whole  district  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  to  the  valleys  lying  between  &e  Tweed  ar  j 
the  Tay  in  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  the  oounties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  south  of  the  Cbcriot  hills  'o 
England.  We  shall  therefore  have  flvquent  occasion  t^ 
refer  to  this  article  when  treating  of  the  agrienlture  of  th« 
surrounding  counties. 

Berwickshire  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portic^n*, 
the  hills  and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  the  emfneoees  wh%r\\ 
belong  to  the  Lammermoor  hills  rise  to  more  than  1 5 if? 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  eonaeqoent'.r 
bleak,  oold,  and  unproductive,  except  on  their  lower  siop^. 
where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  whieh  a  hmrU 
race  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  the  midst  of  tht* 
hills  there  are  several  small  valleys  which  SM  oapabte  lT 
cultivation,  and  the  industry  and  perseverance  ertiie  in- 
habitants have  oonverted  many  apparenfly  barreo  rao.-r^ 
and  bogs  into  tolerably  productive  arable  land.  Tbe  part4 
called  the  lowlands  of  Lauderdale  and  Coekbnm's  Kt'i 
contain  about  10,000  acres  of  land  fit  fbr  cnltivBliain.  1  !:^ 
remainder,  to  the  amount  of  175,000  actesy  eonsists  -' 
high  hills  covered  only  with  heath  and  fhrte,  and  of  shr<f ^^ 
walks  of  a  moderate  equality.  The  Merse  contains  ah*. 
100,000  acres  of  land  diversified  by  smaller  hills  and  da  ><. 
which  form  a  pleasant  undulation  of  the  surfhee,  wirh  \ 
soil  which  is  extremely  various.  The  diflerent  kmds  cf 
soil,  from  the  most  compact  clays  and  loams  to  the  loo»c«t 
sand  and  gravel,  often  occur  in  a  very  small  conpasa^  r  r 
unfrequently  in  the  same  field,  if  it  be  of  any  oonai^ral*  - 
extent.  Most  of  the  fkrms  have  land  atuched  to  them  <. ' 
every  variety  and  quahty,  but  on  the  whole  the  good  s-^  * 
prevail.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  eooiity  wr-t-i 
noticing,  in  the  total  absence  of  cnalk,  or  of  any  pere^pDbV 
quantitv  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil.  There  ana  a  >•  ^^ 
veins  of  limestone  in  the  western  jpart  tK  the  ooomy,  bot  - 
consequence  of  the  want  of  coal  mmes,  except  in  the  aootti  • 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  none  of  it  is  barm  ir.:i 
lime ;  so  that  this  subetanoa,  se  ttsefdl  as  a  naavv  axxi  a 
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diftenpou  jyoof  Am  Mime  of  th«  T««mI,  ih«  Whitttiddir 
and  Blackadder  riven,  there  are  long  tracts  of  a  Tery  fine 
deep  and  fine  kam  lying  on  a  fubstiatum  of  gravel  or  elay  ; 
and  tbioughont  the  tweys  the  good  loamy  aoiU  prevail. 
Thoie  whi^  are  of  a  heavier  kind  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheal  and  beans,  and  the  lighter  to  that  of 
tumipa  and  horley  of  tpring  wheat  The  wllowing  division 
of  the  loU  of  fierwickihire  ii  given  in .  the  agricultural 
report  of  the  eoanty»  drawn  up  te  the  hoard  of  agrioulture 
in  1798  hy  Mr.  John  Howe.  And  we  have  no  reason  to 
donbc  its  being  toleraUy  oorreet  *-^ 

Deep  loam  on  thejprinetpal  rivers       •        •      25,410 
Cky  lands  in  the  iaw  <hoUow)  of  the  Merse      40.380 
Turnip  soil  in  the  remainder  of  the  Merse,  in 
Lauderdale*    Weetrother,    Merton,    Ne« 
thorn.  Longformacus.  and  othier  arable 
parU       .....     119,780 
Meadows,  moss,  and  moor  of  Lammermoor 
and  Landeidale.  including   some   arable 
patches  ....       99,870 

286,440 
What  is  here  termed  meadmn  means  coane  marshy  pas- 
tures, which  are  sometimes  mown  when  fodder  is  scarce. 
They  dlifer  widely  fttHn  what  are  called  meadows  in  Eng- 
*  land,  which  in  Scotland  go  under  the  general  name  of  old 
grass  land,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  arable  lands  laid 
down  to  grass  for  a  few  yearn,  according  to  the  convertible 
system  of  husbandry.  The  old  grass  lands  are  seldom 
mown,  but  generally  depastured. 

This  last  division  is  now  considerably  diminished  by  the 
improvements  made  by  draining  and  cultivation,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  take  off  a  fifth  part, 
and  add  it  to  the  preceding  division;  or,  taking  round 
numbers,  we  may  reckon  thai  there  are  at  least  200,000 
acres  of  productive  land  mote  or  less  improved  and  culti- 
vated, and  about  80,000  in  a  state  of  nature,  including 
woods.  This,  considering  the  extent  of  high  ground,  ffives 
a  very  fitvourable  idea  of  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the 
propneCors  and  ikrmers.  The  best  soils  are  of  a  reddish 
colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  that  state 
of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  ikvoarable  to  vegetation, 
and  to  whidi  it  is  reduced  when  day  is  burnt  which  con- 
tains it.  In  every  part  of  the  county  moors  oecur  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  seme  of  which  are  very  poor.  The 
thin  black  soil  of  the  moon  is  of  a  kMse  porous  nature, 
covering  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious  till  or  barren  elay. 
Being  soon  saturated  with  moisture*  which  cannot  pene- 
trate the  snhsofl.  it  becomes  of  the  consistenee  of  mod. 
When  the  water  is  at  last  dried  by  evaporation,  it  leaves  a 
loose  mass  without  coherence,  which  is  soon  converted  into 
dust.  Such  a  soil  can  never  be  improved  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  But  whero  the  subsoil  is  of  a  moro  porous 
naturo,  and  drains  can  be  made  to  cany  off  the  superiueiis 
moisture,  the  soil  may  be  made  productive,  when  ronderod 
active  by  the  applicaUon  of  lime  and  consolidated  by  euiti- 
vatlon. 

There  aro  Aot  many  very  large  estates  in  Berwickshire, 
although  many  of  its  proprietors  hsve  extensive  estates  in 
adjoining  counties,  or  elsewhero ;  but  some  esMites  of  no 
great  extent  are  very  valuable,  from  the  ririiness  of  the 
soil  and  the  improved  state  of  cultivation .  Many  proprietors 
reside  on  their  estates,  and  aro  their  own  agents,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  to  their  tenants,  who  being  in  constant 
intercourse  with  their  landlords  aro  stimulate  to  greater 
exertions,  and  feel  moro  confident  of  being  treated  with 
fairness  and  liberality.  The  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprieton  are  generally  cuHtvated  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  which  keeps  op  a  spirit  of  emulatien  and  improve- 
ment among  the  tenants.  Several  considemble  landed  pro- 
peities  have  been  acquired  by  the  profite  of  agriculture,  or 
nave  been  originally  derived  fh>m  that  source.  The » pro- 
prieton of  these  estates  continue  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
pursuit  to  which  they  owe  their  fertune,  and  are  generoUy 
foremost  in  all  agricultural  improvements. 

The  fturms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  considemble 
sise,  from  500  to  1000  acres,  or  moro.  and  tenanted  by  men 
of  good  oapttal.  who  pay  their  rents  punctually,  and  cultivate 
the  land  in  a  regular  and  srientifie  manner.  Leases,  gene- 
rally Ihr  nineteen  years,  are  almost  universal ;  and  this  may 
he  eonsidend  n  one  of  the  ehief  causes  of  the  higfa  state  of 
eiUiviflioa  in  wkkb  te  land  is  Impt,  and  Um  extensive  te^ 


Momiienis  whieh  have  been  made  by  the  tenants.    AU  the 
land  is  indosed,  or  may  be  so,  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
fences :  there  are  no  common  lands,  or  rights  of  common. 
Antiently  a  great  part  of  the  arable  land  in  Scotland  was 
divided  into  various  narrow  strips,  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  separated  by  grass  baulky  as  was  the 
case  in  the  old  common  fields  in  England.    Land  lying  in 
this  manner  wss  called  run-riff  and  run-dale,  and  a  most 
inconvenient  arrangement  it  was,  which  made  any  consider^- 
able  improvement  impracticable.    The  origin  of  this  divi. 
sion  may  be  traced  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  lord  of  the 
soil  paroelled  out  the  land  amongst  his  retainers.    The  most 
fertile  spots  were  naturally  coveted,  and  were  divjd^  so  as 
to  prevent  any  jealousy ;  each  had  a  portion  of  what  was 
considered  the  best,  and  also  of  what  was  inferior.    These 
allotments  being  arcumulated,  or  subdivided  by  purchase 
and  by  inheritance,  produced  that  inconvenient  distrihu«> 
Uon  of  run-rig  and  run-dale.  consisting  of  long  strips  of  a 
few  furrows  wide  up  hill  and  down  hill,  parallel  to  each 
other,  every  strip  having  a  difierent  owner.    When  agriout 
turo  began  to  be  more  than  the  mere  means  of  obtaining 
feed,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  began  to  be  reckoned, 
the  necessity  of  collecting  the  dispersed  portions  of  land  he«- 
came  apparent.    The  first  step  to  improvement  was  to  lay 
them  into  common  fields,  and  to  adopt  a  regular  mode  sf 
cultivation.    The  next  advance  towanls  a  better  system* 
was  a  general  division  and  inclosure  of  properties.    For  this 
purpose  two  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  were  passed  ie 
1685  (ch.  23  and  38),  which  empowered  proprietors  to  ex«> 
change  their  various  detached  lands  and  collect  them  mto 
large  fields  for  the  purpose  of  inclosure.    This  was  done  hy 
a  very  simple  legal  process,  attended  with  little  difBculty  or 
expense.    All  common  rights  wero  commuted  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  one  had  lus  land,  as  much  as  possible,  col- 
lected together,  and  fined  from  all  interferonoe.    Under  tiie 
sanction  of  this  law  all  the  lands  in  Berwickshire,  with  vety 
few  exceptioos,  wen  soon  divided,  and  a  great  part  inclosed. 
They  have  now  been  so  for  moro  than  a  century  past,  so  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  divisions  is  needy  lost.    There 
are  still  some  common-field  lands,  which  belong  to  royal 
corporations,  and  cannot  he  divided ;  the  general  aot  of  i»- 
closuro  excepted  them  by  a  special  clause.    8uch  is  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  royal  borough  of  Lauder,  which  is  di- 
vided into  105  portions,  the  proprieton  of  which,  hy  inheriti> 
ance  or  purohase,  were,  befcMre  the  passing  of  the  Referm 
Bill,  the  only  flneemen  and  voters  in  the  borouek :  so  thsi 
the  whole  corporation  might  possib*''  be  vested  in  a  single 
individual  who  should  bemwie  possessol  of  all  the  portions. 
Bach  of  these  norttons  is  about  two  statute  acres,  and  to  the 
whole  is  attaelied  a  common  pasture,  or  outfield  of  1400 
acne,  of  which,  by  common  consent,  a  portion  is  rogulariy 
broken  up  for  tilkge,  and  divided  by  lot  among  the  free 
men;  the  remainwr  is  common  pasture,  subfect  toaeei^ 
tain  stint    A  common  herd  is  kept,  who  takes  caro  of  ali 
the  cat^  drives  them  out  in  the  morning,  and  brings  them 
home  at  nieht. 

A  considerable  ineonveikience,  and  another  remnant  of 
feudalism,  remained  much  longer,  and  is  scarcely  yet  en* 
tirely  removed.  This  is  the  right  of  tkirlage,  as  it  is  ealled, 
or  the  obligation  which  a  tenant  is  under  to  grind  at  the 
lord  s  mill  all  the  com  used  in  his  family,  and,  in  some  cases, 
all  the  com  grown  on  the  ferm;  this  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  to  keep  up  the  rent  paid  by  the  muler.  Old 
prcrjodioes  long  retarded  the  removal  of  this  very  impoUtie 
restraint;  and  the  more  liberal  modern  landlords  found 
that  they  gained  more  in  the  improved  ront  of  their  farms, 
by  the  removal  of  the  restraint,  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  by  any  increased  rent  of  the  mill.  The  milleis,  without 
anv  monopoly,  find  that  they  have  fhlly  as  much  work  as 
befoie,  and  the  ronts  of  the  mills  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  rents  of  the  land. 

The  ferm  -houses  and  buildines  in  this  county,  which  were 
formeriy  clumsy  and  incommodious,  or  mere  cottages  and 
hovels,  are  now  mostly  of  a  very  superior  order,  better 
adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
more  edvanced  state  of  agriculture.  The  ho*ises  of  the  most 
substantial  fermees  are  not  inferior  to  the  dwellings  or 
mafues  of  the  ministers,  and  in  many  instances  far  SMperior. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  giving  aecommodatinn  to  a  superior  class 
of  tenants  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  textrava^anee  in  erect- 
ing some  of  the  more  modern  structures.  In  the  nece^Aary 
ferm  buildingB.  espeeiaUy  tiiese  hy  which  a  greater  quanti^ 
of  live  etoek  eser  he  owif  eiiie«fly  kept,  It  fa  searo^  pisslMe 
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to  be  too  Jibcriil.    The  farm  buildiii(|f»  eiwted  within  the 
last  twenty  years  are,  in  general,  well  planned  and  com- 
tkiodious,  and  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  introduce  sub 
atantial  tenants,  and  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 

Labourers, — ^The  system  ..adopted  in  Berwickshire,  and 
generally  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  with 
respect  to  labourers,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  their 
southern  neighbours.  The  unmarried  men  are  mostly 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  the  married  men 
have  cottages  on  the  farm :  the  rent  of  the  cottage  is  a  part 
of  their  wages.  The  cottages  are  built  at  a  small  expense, 
generally  in  rows,  and  without  upper  floors.  The  expense  of 
erecting  one  of  the  simplest  construction  is  not  above  20/. ; 
and  the  fitting  it  with  fixture  cupboards  and  beds,  which 
are  generally  boarded  and  doseil  in  with  doors,  somewhat 
like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  will  cost  from  10/.  to  16/.  more.  A 
table,  a  few  chairs,  a  chaff  bed,  and  a  verv  few  kitchen 
utensils,  will  set  up  a  young  labourer  and  his  wife  in  his 
new  home.  They  are,  however,  more  provident  in  general 
than  the  labourers  in  the  south,  the  poor-rates  being  but  a 
slender  refuge  against  misery ;  and  when  a  young  man  takes 
his  wife  into  the  cottage  provided  for  him,  they  have  pro- 
bably some  little  money  between  them,  beyond  what  is 
merely  necessary  to  begin  to  keep  house  witM,  which  they 
have  saved  out  of  their  wages.  A  very  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  labourer  is  paid  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  appMeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  Etecember,  1 834,  from  which,  as  the  latest  au- 
thority, we  abstract  what  foUows  :— 

'  The  terms  of  engagemeot  of  a  married  ploughman,  or 
hind,  as  he  is  called  in  this  district,  are  as  follows :  he  has  a 
cottage  and  garden  rent  free ;  the  run  of  a  cow  in  summer ; 
straw  and  three  cart-loads  of  turnips  in  winter  to  keep  her ; 
or,  instead  of  the  turnips,  sixty  stones  of  hay,  as  may  suit 
his  master  best;  the  produce  of  1000  yards  of  potatoes, 
measured  along  the  drill,  for  which  he  must  find  seed,  his 
master  finding  the  dung  and  labour ;  sixty  bushels  of  oats ; 
six  bushels  of  peas ;  eighteen  bushels  of  barley  of  the  best 
quality,  after  the  seed  has  been  taken  out  This  is  given 
about  Christmas.  Formerly  as  much  land  was  given  as  a 
peck  of  llnt'seed  could  be  sown  on,  but  this  is  now  generally 
commuted  fur  500  yards  of  potatoes  in  addition  to  the  1000 
mentioned  before.  This  is  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
hnen  manufacture,  which  discourages  the  women  from  spin- 
ning flax  and  having  it  woven.  In  one  point  of  view  this  is 
a  loss,  spinning  being  a  good  employment  of  spare  time. 
Formerly  poultry  and  sheep  were  kept  for  the  labourer,  bat 
they  are  now  generally  commuted  for  money;  15«.  being 
given  yearly  instead  of  the  poultry,  and  3/.  for  the  sheep. 
Coals  are  driven  for  the  ploughman,  if  required,  which  is 

fenerally  a  back  carriage  when  the  corn  is  taken  to  market; 
he  whole  of  these  allowances  may  be  reckoned  to  the  farmer 
as  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  26/.  a  year,  or  10«.  weekly; 
but  to  the  ploughman  they  are  worth  much  more  than  that 
sum  in  money.  The  cow  not  only  supplies  the  family  with 
wholesome  food,  but  brings  money  by  the  sale  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  wife,  or  the  diiutrhter  if  grown  up,  is  bound  to 
work  for  the  farmer  whenever  she  is  required  at  8d.  or  lOd. 
a  day,  especially  in  harvest.  At  this  time  she  must  work  as 
long  as  it  is  light,  as  well  as  her  husband,  but  then  they  are 
both  fed  at  the  farm.  The  manure  of  the  cow  belongs  to 
the  farmer.  The  garden  is  manured  from  the  pig-sty,  a  pig 
being  generally  fed  for  the  consumption  of  the  family.  The 
shepherd  has,  besides  this,  the  keep  of  ei^ht  ewes  winter 
and  summer,  which  make  his  wages  equal  to  35/.  a  year. 
This  increase  is  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibility  of 
his  siLuaiion.  The  farm-steward  has  a  similar  addition  in 
money  or  grain.  Unmarried  ploughmen  living  with  their 
parents  receive  similar  allowances,  except  the  keep  of  the 
cow,  for  which  they  have  an  equivalent  m  money.  When 
they  are  fed  in  the  house  with  the  domestic  servants,  they 
receive  about  5/.  half-yearly  as  wages.  Females  living  in 
the  house  receive  5/.  or  6/.  for  the  summer  half-year,  and 
2/.  or  3/.  for  the  winter.  They  milk  the  cows,  attend  to  the 
dairy,  and,  when  not  soemplo>e^l,  work  in  the  fields.  Stable- 
boys  have  their  food,  and  5».  or  6/.  per  annum.  All  the 
farm-servants  are  hired  by  the  year,  the  domestic  servants 
hftlf-\early.  There  are  various  hiring-markets  in  March, 
which  are  well  attended.  Reapers,  both  men  and  women, ! 
get  )2#.  to  14«.  per  week  and  their  victuals,  consisting  of 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  a 
Doimd  and  a  half  of  wheaten  bread  and.a  quart  of  beer  for 
^nms;  they  haw  half  a  ipiai  of  bwr  beudsaia  the  «ftar- 


noon/     (See  Quartefiy  Jtmrnal  ff  AgnmUm^  pu  34« 
Deeember,  1834.) 

There  is  a  practwe  in  Berwickshire,  advaalagwiiia  u>  aV 
parties,  of  letting  small  portions  of  grtaa-laad  to  eoctagen, 
mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  villages,  whsdi  enables 
them  to  keep  a  oow  without  being  incumbarad  with  land. 
They  pay  a  high  rent  for  the  gnsB»  but  this  ia  tiw  wiiole 
outlay.  Several  proprietors  of  cows  frequently  jom  to  hu« 
the  feed  of  a  field.  Theliigh  rent  remonerales  the  &naer. 
and  the  milk  and  butter,  of  the  cow  are  cheaply  obtained 
bv  the  owner.  This  is  a  kind  of  division  of  labour  whtek 
also  takes  place  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  letting  af  tumtpt  is 
breeders  and  jobbers  of  sheep,  instead  of  the  gwiwi  pur- 
chasing a  flock,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  Idm 
when  the  turnips  faiL  At  all  events  the  breedor  and  jabbtr 
are  more  likely  to  make  a  profit  by  the  8heep,wliieh  i»  their 
trade,  than  the  farmer,  whose  attention  is  taken  up  with  the 
various  operations  on  his  farm. 

The  system  of  cultivation  generally  adopted  on  tht  arable 
land,  is  that  which  oonaists  in  having  a  great  part  of  the 
land  in  artificial  grass  and  green  crons  for  a  certain  time, 
generally  from  two  to  four  years,  ana  then  breaking  it  uji 
for  com ;  by  which  means  a  much  larger  qnanii^  of  htid 
may  be  cultivated  with  a  given  number  of  men  and  hors» , 
the  grass  being  chiefly  fM  off  with  the  farmer  a  own  sifx:k. 
or  let  off  to  ottierB  who  have  mere  cattle  or  sheep  than  tljeir 
land  will  maintain. 

The  rent  of  land,  taking  its  quality  into  oonsider&tio*>.  i> 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  England,  even  if  the  poor-:aUi 
and  tithes  be  added  to  the  English  rent  This  is  owing  paiti\ 
to  the  greater  skill  and  capital  of  the  fanners,  and  paril%  t  • 
the  steadiness  and  industry  of  the  labourers,  which  lessens 
the  expense  of  cultivation.  From  4/.  to  6/.  per  Scotch  acrv. 
equal  to  ik  English,  is  not  uuoommon  even  now«  Core- 
rents  were  common  at  one  time,  and  begin  to  be  introduced 
again,  but  most  of  the  leases  granted  within  the  last  tbirt* 
years  are  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  Personal  services,  and  ^»a 
rents,  that  is,  certain  specific  payments  in  kind  to  the  landlord, 
such  as  poultry,  butter,  or  cheese,  are  now  unknown.  The 
landlords  find  it  more  convenient  to  have  horses  and  servant* 
of  their  own,  than  to  trust  to  the  compulsory  serviees  of  th# 
tenants,  which  are  never  well  performed,  and  are  a  great 
hinderanoe  to  the  regular  work  of  a  ftim.  AH  tithes,  with 
very  trifling  exceptions,  were  committed  above  two  oen tu- 
nes ago.  There  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  half  by  the  lami- 
lord,  as  well  as  the  salary  to  the  schoolmaster ;  but  the 
amount  is  trifling.  In  1808,  according  to  the  agricultura 
survey,  the  whole  charge  on  the  tenant  amounted  to  ro 
more  than  2d,  in  the  pound.  The  poor-rate  has  howevrr 
increased  very  considerably  since,  but  not  so  as  to  be  c&o 
pared  to  that  which  presses  so  hard  upon  the  farmer :;. 
some  parts  of  England. 

When  a  tenant  takes  possession  of  his  &rm,  the  bttildinf;^ 
are  delivered  to  him  in  good  repair,  and  he  must  muatair 
them  so  at  his  own  expense,  during  the  tenn  of  hbi  ka^e. 
The  covenants  of  a  lease  are  generally  very  simple,  ar  'i 
liberal  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping.  The  tenant  is  hound  t^ 
consume  all  the  straw  on  the  premises*  and  leave  what  r.- 
mains  in  the  last  year  for  his  successor.  In  ooRsequef»^ 
of  some  spiteful  tenants  consuming  the  straw  hj  bumiEc 
it,  in  order  to  injure  their  successors,  a  clause  ptohihiui  ^* 
this  waste  has  been  sometimes  inserted  in  a  lease ;  hut  it  .« 
unnecessary,  since  an  action  for  damages  might  lie  su> 
tained  at  law,  and  such  conduct  wouM  most  likely  be  ac 
verely  punished  iq  the  damages  awarded.  The  in-oumii^ 
tenant  has  usually  the  right  to  sow  clover  and  Rass-MciK 
with  a  part  of  the  last  tenant's  crop  of  com ;  and  be  enters 
on  the  land  intended  for  turnips  or  fallow  half  a  year  .r 
more  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  In  fact,  tlu»  part 
of  the  land  should  be  given  up  immediately  ailar  the  h^r 
vest  of  the  last  year  but  one,  or  it  should  be  p&ooirho. 
before  winter  for  the  next  tenant,  at  a  stipulated  nrioa.  Tt 
out-going  tenant  has  the  use  of  the  bam  and  hck^yai^  i  * 
securing  and  threshing  out  his  com;  and  ha  ia  hannd  '.: 
thresh  it  regularly,  so  as  to  suraly  the  cattle  of  the  &■  -* 
tenant  with  straw,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  scv  I'* 
application  to  the  sheriff  or  his  aubstitutew 

A  general  clause  of  good  husbandry  it  alvmya  insert  -•! 
in  all  leases,  and  in  case  of  wilful  mismanagement*  a  ju'-^ 
would  give  adequate  damages.  It  is  uMnetimea  stipulate ^ 
that  no  two  white  straw  crops  shall  be  taken  m  aiiec«$s.vn 
Ittd  that  the  tumipa  shall  be  drilled  in  xowa^    Wiim  tJ.. 
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tmuil  b  dabanad  the  rigbt  of  anigiiiiMOt»  the  lease  be- 
comei  by  the  Scotch  law  an  hereditament,  and  aa  such 
goes  te  the  next  male  heir.  Fonnerly,  rents  were  paid 
at  a  long  peiiod  after  entry,  owing  to  the  small  capital  of 
the  iamwrs ;  but  now  they  are  generally  made  duo  and 
paid  every  six  months,  or  expected  at  latest  within  the  first 
nine  months,  and  irom  that  time  at  the  expiration  of  erery 
■X  months. 

Huabandry. — ^The  usual  S3r8tem  of  husbandry  followed 
in  Berwiofeshure,  aa  we  obserred  before,  is  that  which  is 
ealled  the  conTcrtible  system,  which  we  shall  now  briefly 
describe.  It  oonusta  in  laying  a  portion  of  the  arable  land 
to  graaa  erery  year,  and  breaking  up  an  equal  quantity, 
which  has  been  in  grass  from  two  to  four  years  or  mora. 
This  moEit  not  be  confounded  with  that  imperfect  and  slo- 
venly ptaetioe  of  letting  land,  exhausted  by  repeated  crop* 
ping;  remain  at  rest  as  it  is  called,  by  abstaining  from  any 
cultiTation,  after  having  sown  some  grass  and  hay-seeds 
with  the  last  crop,  until  it  graduaily  recovers  some  degree 
of  fertility  by  being  in  rough  pasture  for  some  years. 
The  Berwickshire  system  consists  in  laving  down  the  land 
to  grasa  in  a  clean  state,  and  in  good  heart,  by  sowing 
clover  and  grass-seeds  with  the  crop  of  com  which  imme- 
diately follows  a  fallow.  The  profit  of  the  land  when  in 
grass  is  not  much  inferior  to  tnat  which  is  obtained  when 
it  bears  com,  and  sometimes  is  greater,  the  expense  being 
much  less.  Old  grass-lands  are  not  often  broken  up,  un- 
less it  be  to  improve  the  herbage,  which  in  some  soils  be- 
comea  coarse,  or  mixed  with  useless  weeds.  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  in  the  convertible  husbandry  u  lo  lay 
his  arable  land  wdl  down  to  grass,  so  that  when  he  ploughs 
it  again*  it  is  improved  by  luiving  been  pastured,  and  is  in 
a  sufficiently  dean  state  to  bear  several  good  crops,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  fallow.  Three  years  in  succession  is 
the  usual  time  that  the  land  is  in  grass.  It  is  seldom  mown 
for  hay  more  than  once  in  that  time,  but  fed  off  during  the 
other  two  years.  If  the  grass  appears  to  fkll  off  in  quan- 
tity, or  to  deteriorate  in  quality  sooner,  it  is  immediately 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  oats,  of  which  the  crop  is  ge- 
nerally abundant  after  grass  newly  broken  up.  Sometimes 
the  land  is  immediatmy  prepared  for  wheat,  by  repeated 
ploughings,  which  break  the  sods  and  allow  the  soil  to  con- 
aolidale  by  the  rains.  This  prevents  its  being  kept  too 
loose  and  spoo|^  by  the  undecayed  roota  of  the  grass,  which 
would  be  very  mjurious  to  the  wheat  in  a  dry  summer.  In 
Norfolk,  wheat,  is  often  dibbled  on  the  sod  of  the  grass 
merely  turned  over  by  one  ploughing ;  or  the  land-presser 
follows  the  plough,  and  gives  the  necessary  solidity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  funow  for  we  roots  of  the  wheat  to  strike  in. 
Where  either  of  these  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage,  a 
eonsiderable  labour  and  expense  are  saved ;  and  the  land- 
preaser,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  not  much  used  in  Ber* 
wickshire,  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  on  the  light 
•oils.  The  next  year  after  the  oats  or  wh^it,  turnips  are 
sown  in  drills  after  repeated  ploughinga  and  abundant  ma- 
nuring. These  are  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  barley  or  spring  wheat  are  sown  in  spring, 
together  with  white  and  red  clover,  trefoil,  and  grass-seeds ; 
when  the  land  is  again  converted  to  pasture,  and  continues 
ao  for  two  or  three  years  as  before.  The  deviations  from 
the  forgoing  rotatwn  are,  that  on  the  most  fortile  lands, 
where  wheat  is  usually  sown  instead  of  oats  in  the  first 
year  after  grasa,  wheat  oomes  again  after  the  turnips,  which 
are  fed  off  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  have  two  ciopa  of 
wheat,  with  one  of  turnips  between  them.  The  grass-seeds 
are  aown  in  spring  among  the  second  crop  of  wheat.  In 
very  poor  soils,  oats  supply  the  place  of  wheat.  Beans  are 
not  very  generally  cultivated ;  but  on  very  stiff  soils,  which 
will  not  bear  tumipe,  they  come  in  well  after  wheat,  and 
may  be  followed  by  oata,  and  then  a  follow  for  wheat  and 
graaa-seeds.  The  grass  is  apt  to  foil  the  second  year  on 
such  verv  cold  lands,  if  they  are  not  well  pulverized  and  com- 
pletely drained ;  and  this  has  introduoea  a  variation  in  tibe 
cultivation  of  such  lands,  the  grass  being  broken  up  after 
tlse  first  ^ear.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  state  of  the  land  when  the  grass  is  sown ; 
with  good  management  stiff  lands  will  produce  good  herb- 
age tx  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  best  turnip  soils,  the  following  nitatk>n  is  not  un- 
coninion : — 1.  Wheat  on  the  clover  ley.  2.  Turnips  fod  off. 
3.  Wheat.  4.  Beans.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Turnips.  7.  Wheat 
with  ^rasa-seeds. 

nufoequent  reoaxnnce  ofiriieat»andthie  intetmediate 


beana  and  tumins,  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  best  descrip 
tion  of  alluvial  loams;  and  then  the  land  must  be  highly 
manured  for  the  turnips  in  tho  second  and  sixth  year,  and 
for  tbe  beans  after  the  wheat  This  may  be  effected  where 
manure  can  be  purchased,  but  scarcely,  in  any  sufficient 
quantity,  where  it  is  all  made  on  the  farm.  The  ground, 
however  rich,  must  in  the  end  be  exhausted.  By  substi- 
tutinff  barley  in  the  third  and  seventh  year,  the  last-men- 
tioned rotation' is  like  some  rotations  adopted  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  except  the  addition  of  the  three  years  of  grass,  and 
may  be  more  generally  recommended  for  imitation.  Another 
rotation  is  tbe  following : — 1.  oats ;  2.  peas  or  beans ;  3.  bar- 
ley, oats,  or  wheat ;  4.  turnips,  with  dung  and  lime ;  5.  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  with  grass-seeds,  to  be  fed  off  three  or  four 
years.  As  the  grass  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  rota- 
tions, and  its  duration  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  great  variations  must  occur ;  and  it  requires  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity  to  suit  the  various  crops  to  the  state 
of  the  land  and  the  seasons,  and  to  keep  horses  and  men 
regularly  employed  without  hurry  or  confusion.  Potatoes, 
tares,  and  other  green  crops  for  cattle,  are  raised  on  part  of 
the  follows.  The  turnips  are  universally  cultivated  on  the 
Northumberland  plan,  that  is,  in  rows  at  two  feet  six  inches 
distance ;  the  manure  placed  directly  under  the  row  is 
by  laying  it  in  furrows,  and  covered  with  the  plough  by 
splitting  the  ridges.  A  roller  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
drill,  which  deposits  the  veed  directly  over  the  line  of  the 
dung.  [See  Tukmips  and  Duill.]  A  part  of  the  turnips 
are  drawn  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  straw  only,  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. The  remainder  is  fed  off  with  sheep  on  the  ground, 
or  let  to  breeders  and  jobbers  for  that  purpose.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  in  Berwickshire  and  sunounding  counties 
to  depena  on  letting  a  great  part  of  the  turnips  which  are 
grown  on  a  farm  to  men  who  rely  on  these  lettings  for 
their  cattle  and  flocks  in  winter.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice,  turnips  have  been  raised  without  any  regard  to  the 
atock  on  the  farm,  and  the  grower  seldom  fails  to  find  cus- 
tomers at  very  foir  prices.  The  comparative  low  price  of 
com  for  the  last  few  years  has  induced  farmers  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  of  barley,  by  draining  cold 
wet  days,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unfit  for  these 
crops,  of  late  more  profitable  than  wheat  The  use  of 
bnuaed  bones  for  manure,  lately  introduced,  has  also  ex- 
tended the  cultivation  of  turnips  on  the  sharp  light  lands ; 
and  aa  a  natural  consequence,  more  sheep  have  been  fat- 
tened, and  the  market  has  been  overatocked,  so  that  the 
speculaton  in  fot  sheep  have  lost  considerably.  Still  the 
^stem  has  proved  of  advantage  to  the  farmera,  and  enabled 
them  to  meet  their  engagements  with  their  landlords,  which 
were  entered  into  when  wheat  bore  double  the  price  it  has 
lately  done ;  and  rents  have  not  fallen  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  (ComtnumcaHon/rom  Berwickshire^ 
Mav,  1835.) 

The  grasses  usually  sown  are  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 6  lbs.  of  red  clover,  4  lbs.  of  white  clover,  4  lbs.  of 
trefoil,  and  3  peeks  of  perennial  rye  grass  per  acre.  Hay  is 
comparatively  of  inforior  value  to  what  it  is  in  other  coun- 
ties nearer  large  towns,  and  no  more  is  made  than  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  working  horses;  the  cows  and  oxen 
are  entirety  fed  on  turnips  and  straw.  The  grass,  as  well 
as  the  turnips,  is  often  let  to  graziers,  who  foom  their  ex* 
perience  in  buying  and  selling  stock,  make  a  better  profit 
than  the  farmer  could,  and  are  enabled  to  give  a  fair  price 
fcnr  the  foed.  This  is  another  example  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  agriculture,  by  which  aU  parties  are  gainers. 

There  are  no  large  dairies  in  Berwickshire.  Butter  is 
made  for  the  use  of  tbe  farmer  s  family  only,  except  near 
towns,  where  a  portion  is  sold  in  a  fresh  state.  The  markets 
are  moatly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who  sell  their  butter, 
the  produce  ii  the  cow  kept  for  diem  by  their  masters,  as 
part  of  their  wages. 

The  common  implements  of  husbandry  are  few,  but  of 
the  best  construction.  Small*s  swing-plough,  a  light  and 
improved  instrument,  is  in  general  use,  and  no  plough  can 
be  better  adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil.  It  is  entirely 
made  of  iron,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  Rotheram 
plough,  originally  introduced  from  Flanders.  It  is  almost 
ravariably  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  except  in  seme 
very  wet  clays,  where  the  horses  would  tread  the  land  too 
much,  if  they  did  not  walk  in  the  furrow.  In  a  few  cases 
where  very  heavy  soils  are  broken  up,  three  horses  are  used, 
either  in  a  lioeb  or  more  oommonly  twe  abreast  and  one 
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pefixre.    The  bght  iwing-plongli  is  the  chief  inftnuBent  ef 

tUlaffo :  H  vorks  between  the  rows  of  tumipi  or  heuis  with 
onenone,  acting  as  a  hone-hoe,  and  throwing  the  earth 
alternately  from  the  plants,  and  towards  them.  Simple 
horse-hoes  are  also  in  general  use,  as  well  as  narrow  grub- 
bers to  go  between  the  rows  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  double 
mould-board  ploughs  for  earthing-up  potatoes :  common  bar- 
rows  and  rollers  oomplete  the  assortment  of  instruments  in 
general  use.  The  old  and  expensive  operation  of  weeding 
the  growing  crops  by  hand,  which  is  stUl  practised  in  more 
southern  counties,  is  here  almost  entirely  avoided  by  the  care 
taken  to  clean  the  land  for  turnips,  or  when  it  is  fallowed. 
The  only  weeds  which  require  attention  are  docks  and 
thistles,  which  will  occasionally  spring  np  in  spite  of  every 
precaution. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  the  husbandry  of  the 
counties  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Soot- 
land,  to  be  the  most  economical  and  profitable  of  any  prac- 
'sed  in  the  British  empire,  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  rent  to  the  landlord,  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer, 
and  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  labourer. 

CatUc—TheTe  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  remarked  in 
the  cattle  of  Berwickshire.  On  the  hills  there  is  a  coarse 
breed  of  black  cattlot  which  fatten  well  in  the  richer  pas* 
tures  of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well-flavoured  meat.  The 
short- homed  oxen  from  Yorkshire  and  Durham  are  in  re- 
pute with  the  larger  farmers  for  stall  feeding.  The  Holder- 
ness  and  Ayrshire  cows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for 
their  calves.  Oxen  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  plough  or 
for  draught,  experience  having  established  the  superiority 
of  horses,  in  spite  of  all  the  assertions  and  calculations 
of'theoretical  writers.  Horses  are  more  active  and  obedient 
in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
animal,  when  old,  is  more  than  compensated  by  his  superior 
usefulness  while  in  his  P^ime,  and  by  the  variety  of  uses  to 
which  he  may  be  put.  The  fann  horses  are  generally  of  a 
middle  sise,  muscular,  and  active,  with  clean  legs  without 
much  hair  on  them,  nearer  allied  in  shape  to  the  coach- 
horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  are 
mostly  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  in  the 
west  Those  whieh  are  bred  in  Berwickshire  are  chiefly  out 
of  picked  mares,  and  got  by  stallions  imported  from  the  south 
or  west  But  the  breeding  of  horses  is  not  a  regular  branch 
of  the  rural  economy  of  this  county,  as  it  is  in  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire,  A  pair  of  good  horses  is  considered  sufiicient 
for  the  tillage  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  arable  laud  of  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  tenacity ;  and  as  one-half  of  the  land  is 
always  in  grass,  a  pair  of  horses  to  every  80  or  1 00  acres 
of  a  farm  of  turnip-land  is  a  fair  proportion;  provided  the 
distance  from  markets  and  from  lime  be  not  considerable, 
as  this  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  carting  required 
to  be  done. 

The  teams  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  summer,  at  two 
yokings  of  five  hours  each,  and  six  hours  in  winter,  at  one 
yoking.  They  plough  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  on  an 
average  in  a  day  in  summer,  and  three-quarters  of  aii 
aere  in  winter,  whieh  is  more  than  is  usually  done  in  the 
south,  if  we  except  the  light  lands  in  Norfolki  where 
they  f^quently  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  or  more  in  a 
day.  The  horses  are  fed  in  summer  on  green  food,  out 
fresh  for  them,  and  in  winter  on  straw  and  oats.  When 
hay  is  scarce,  it  is  reserved  for  the  time  when  they  work 
hardest  in  spring.  Each  horse  has  usually  two  or  tliree 
feeds  of  oats  per  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year;  the 
other  three  months  they  have  green  clover,  which  is  suffi- 
cient without  corn. 

Sheep.'---Thtr9  are  seveml  sorts  of  sheep  in  Berwickshire. 
On  the  hills  the  black-fiiced  Tweedale  sheep  are  most  com- 
mon, being  strong  and  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  tiie  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  They  are  homed,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse.  In  the  Merse.  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the 
improved  breeds  have  been  introduced  from  the  south ; 
chiefly  the  Leicesters,  as  they  thrive  admirably  on  the  old 
pastures  and  artificial  grasses,  which  the  oonvertible  system 
of  husbandry  produces  in  great  abundance.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  small  inclosuies,  as  they  seldom  rotflu  about  like 
the  wilder  breeds,  provided  they  have  sufficient  food  around 
them.  The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheen,  which  is  common  m 
Roxburghshire,  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  lower  range  of 
hills  in  Berwickshire.  A  very  good  breed  has  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing  the  Cheviot  with  the  Leicester.  The 
Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  tried  by  a  few  indivi- 
duaU  and  found  to  answer  well ;  but  it  is  nol  ao  g«D«il  as 


the  Leieeater  and  tha  ciosaed  bwsedi  abef  •  wepfcwwi 
QooA  sound  grass  will  maintain  live  Leicester  sheep  on  as 
acre  during  the  six  summer  months,  and  half  an  acre  of 
turnips  will  keep  them  the  remainder  of  the  year;  thus  the 
value  of  grass  and  turnips  may  be  calculated  from  the  m* 
provement  of  the  sheep,  and  vice  ver$(L    Where  io  laxKe  a 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  regulariy  laid  down  U>  grass, 
and  this  is  chiefly  fed  off  with  sheep  or  cattle,  it  is  of  greet 
importance  to  the  farmer,  that  he  should  be  able  to  seWxt 
those  animals  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cIinBatl^ 
and  that  will  improve  most  rapimy  on  the  fbod  which  ia  given 
them.    Hence  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep ;  and  rams  have  been  eetected 
and  brought  from  Leicestershire  and  Nortimmberlaod  at  s 
great  expense,    A  peculiar  branch  of  rural  economy  has 
arisen  from  this,  that  of  rearing  rams  for  the  eole  purpoM 
of  letting  them  for  the  season.    The  best  ewes  are  selected 
to  breed  from,  and  the  ram  lambs  are  kept  on  the  moet  nu- 
tritious and  invigorating  food,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
great  size,  and  make  them  excessively  fat  at  two  years  old. 
They  are  then  let  to  the  breeders  at  very  high  prices.  liVhe- 
ther  this  over- feeding  is  jndieious  or  not  is  very  doohtful ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  s«ppoee,  that  an  animal  which  can  be 
made  so  fat  at  sn  early  age  ppssessea  a  eonstitution  well 
adapted  to  convert  fisod  into  flesh  and  fat  rather  than  inte 
hone  and  sinew,  and,  consequently,  if  more  profitable  to  tbe 
grazier ;  and  that  this  quality  will  be  more  or  less  imparted 
to  his  progeny.   But  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  re- 
quired to  fatten  him  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  it  is  not  always  the  fattest  animal  that  gives  the 
greatest  profit  but  the  animal  that  gets  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fatness  on  the  smallest  quantity  or  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  food.    Those  extremely  fat  animals  that  are  ex- 
hibited at  shows  are  seldom  very  profitable  on  the  whole 
when  slaughtered ;  and  a  breed  which  fkttens  moderateW, 
but  quickly,  may  be  much  more  profitable  than  one  whieh 
will  grow  to  a  very  great  size,  and  become  extremely  fat 
but  slowly.    This  is  one  reason  why  the  sraaU  highlaod 
cattle  are  in  general  so  much  more  piofltabia  to  tberrazier, 
in  moderate  pastures,  than  the  heavy  Durham  or  Hereford 
breeds.    Leicester  sheep,  which  are  very  profitable  on  rich 
grass  land,  would  scarcely  live  on  the  downs. 

Pig9, — ^There  was  formeriy  a  great  pnrf  udioe  in  Scotland 
against  the  use  of  pork  for  food,  and  conaequendy  that 
useful  animal  the  pig  was  not  much  prised.  The  mt>re 
frequent  intercourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearine 
and  fatting  of  pigs  ai  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  pickled  pork  and  some  bacon  was  exported  from 
all  the  principal  ports.  The  old  prejudice  is  now  ahnutt 
entirely  overcome,  and  pork  adds  much  to  the  eomferts  of 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer.  The  breed  of  pigs  has  been 
much  improved  by  careful  selection  and  the  importation  i^ 
the  best  breeds.  The  Chinese  pigs  have  eontriboced  to 
this  improvement  by  their  great  fttntf^ilness.  No  eartimUr 
breed  can  be  named  as  prevailing  in  Berwiekuiire,  but 
some  very  good  pigs  are  met  with  here  and  there ;  and,  tmm 
their  prolific  nature,  a  verv  little  attention  vnfl  soon  diaeorer 
the  most  profitHble  kinds,  and  make  the  eoaiaer  be  ie>. 
jected.  BaiDon  is  not  so  generally  used  aa  in  the  sooth  oi 
England;  pickled  pork  is  prefenad.  The  Scotch  labouiet 
does  not  waste  the  liquor  in  which  the  pork  has  been  boUed. 
by  throwing  it  into  tbe  hog-wash,  bat  makes  a  mesa  with 
cabbages,  pease,  and  oatmeal,  in  which  tbe  pig  broth  b  a& 
essontial  ingredient 

/ht>#.— The  principal  foiia  in  Benriokshire  are  at  1>mse, 
Berwick,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Qreenlaw,  and  Oldkatnstjrk. 
and  the  great  foirs  in  Northumberland  and  tboee  in  Bs»s 
and  West  Lothian  amply  supply  the  Jkrmer  with  aeMis  uf 
purchasing  or  selling  stock.  The  first  fkir  at  Ikmw  i% 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  where  there  is  cvn^- 
rally  a  good  show  of  flit  cattle  and  milch  eows.  Tbe  fbrm«- 
are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  fVom  the  south,  who  dn«« 
them  to  Morpeth.  Darlington,  Skipton,  WakeAeld,  kc. 
This  fair  is  considered  aa  the  best  fair  in  the  south  4 1 
Scotland  for  fist  cattle.  A  considerable  quantity  of  two- 
year-old  beasts,  in  good  condition,  are  bought  to  yo  to 
lineolnshire  and  otlmr  English  counties,  where  tfaev  er^ 
kept  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  and  then  sent  to  StntlH- 
field,  where  they  pass  for  lincolns,  although  bred  in  S<\4  - 
land.  The  heifers,  in  the  same  manner,  find  their  vxt 
southward,  and  when  they  haw  calved  pass  for  Y«w^ 
or  Durham  cows.  The  breeders  of  short  horaa  in  B<w- 
wkkihiia  nay  chaUaaea  any  otlMt  oowtty  to  praiftacui^ 
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west  angle ;  adjoining  its  most  southern  staircase  is  a  gate 
with  a  circular  arch,  on  entering  which  on  the  right  are  the 
ruins  of  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings.  The  place  is  men- 
tioned in  Scottish  history  several  times.  Fast  Castle,  a 
picturesque  ruin,  is  also  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Peath's 
bridge,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress 
of  the  Earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequently  was  the  dwelling 
of  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy.  The  barony  of  Coldbrand*s  (otherwise  Cock- 
burn's)  Path  was  attached  to  the  Scotch  earldom  of  March. 
The  parish  of  Earlston,  originally  Ercildoun,  in  this  county, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  the  Rymer,  celebrated 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der,* and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle  still  remains,  besides  a 
stone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thirlstane  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Lauder,  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Scottish 
Chancellor  Maitland.  Eocles  was  the  native  parish  of 
Henry  Home  Lord  Karnes.  In  it  there  is  a  cross,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade,  and 
some  remains  of  a  nunnery. 

{A  Map  of  Berttickshire  from  Actual  Survey,  by  John 
Blackadder,  Edinburgh,  17^97;  Third  Rtfportofthe  Emi- 
gration Committee;  A  General  View  of  the  dmnty  of  Ber- 
wick, by  Robert  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  1813;  Grose's  Anti- 
quitiee  of  Scotland,  fol.  edition;  First  Report  of  the 
Salmon  Fisheriee  Committee ;  Second  Ditto ;  Third  Ditto ; 
Tables  of  the  Revenue  Population,  ^c.  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Enumeration  Abstract  of  Population  Re- 
turns; Chambers's  Oazeteer;  Sinclair's  Statistical  Ac- 
count; The  New  StcUistical  Account  of  Scotland; 
Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii. ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  198— r395;  Morton's  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale  ; 
Playfairs  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory;  Car- 
lisle's Top,  Diet,  of  Scotland,  and  Communications  from 
Berwickshire,) 

BERYL,  a  mineral  species  among  the  varieties  of  which 
are  found  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems  with 
which  we  are  acquainted*  namely,  the  emerald  and  the 
precious  beryl.  Before  entering  into  the  particulars  of  these 
varieties,  which  from  their  beauty  and  price  have  the 
greatest  claim  on  our  attention,  we  will  state  the  general 
and  scientific  properties  by  which  the  whole  species  may  be 
recognised  and  distinguished  from  other  minerals. 

They  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system  of  crystallization, 
usually  occurring  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms  which  occur 
variously  modified,  sometimes  bv  the  truncation  of  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism,  at  other  times  by  the  simple 
truncation  of  the  terminal  edges ;  but  the  prism  is  sometimes 
terminated  in  a  much  more  complicated  manner,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  has  presented  itself  in  a  crystal  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Naumann,  of  Freiberg,  who  has 
observed  in  them  the  foces  of  no  less  than  six  other  forms  of 
the  rhombohedral  system.  For  a  full  description  of  them  we 
must  refer  our  reader  to  the  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie  of 
that  mineralogist,  where,  under  the  head  of  Smaragd,  will  be 
found  all  the  varieties  of  form  which  have  been  observed  in 
this  mineral.  It  seems  better  in  this  instance  to  give  rather 
a  popular  than  a  strict  description,  when  the  latter  would 
force  us  into  the  use  of  symbols  probably  unintelligible  to 
the  migority  of  our  readers ;  and  the  more  particularly  in 
this  case,  as  we  believe  attention  to  the  followmg  points  will 
be  more  generally  useful  in  the  deteimination  of  this  crystal ; 
namely,  that  its  general  aspect  is  always  thatof  a  hexagonal 
prism,  and  that  when  the  terminal  edges  are  modified,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a  plane  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes 
of  the  prism  under  an  angle  of  1 19°  58'. 

The  crystals  admit  of  cleavage  in  the  four  directions 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  regular  prism,  that  parallel  to 
the  terminal  plane  being  perfect,  the  others  imperfect  and 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal 
and  uneven ;  the  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  it  possesses  various 
degrees  of  transparency.  According  to  Mohs,  the  hardness 
varies  from  7*5  to  8,  the  specific  gravity  from  2*678  to  2-732. 
The  following  are  its  chemical  characters  before  the  blow- 
pipe, as  stated  by  Berxelius. 

Alone  it  is  not  easily  acted  upon,  but  when  thin  frag- 
ments are  for  a  long  time  submitted  to  a  powerful  flame, 
the  edges  become  rounded  and  a  colourless  vesicular  scoria 
is  nroduced.    The  transparent  varieties  become  milky. 

With  borax  it  forms  a  clear  and  generally  colourless 
fflass,  which  effect  is  also  produced  by  soda.    With  the 
"or  salt  it  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  without  the  for- 
)f  a  lilicioui  skeleton. 


Of  this  mmeral  We  possess  several  analysM,  M  Whieli  Uit 
following  are  three :  the  first  being  an  emerald  fironi  Pern. 
bv  Klaproth ;  the  second  a  beryl  from  Siberia,  \j  thm  aaiiM 
chemist ;  and  the  third  a  beryl  from  Broddbo,  near  Fahlun, 
in  Sweden  • — 


D«nl. 

Urnl 

Enenlfl. 

SibnU. 

Vraditka 

Silica 

68-50 

66*45 

6S'3i 

Alumina    . 

15*73 

16*75 

I7'C0 

Glucina 

12-50 

15*50 

13-13 

Oxide  of  iron     . 

1-00 

0*60 

0*72 

Oxide  of  columbium 

0-00 

0*00 

0*27 

Oxide  of  chromium 

0*30 

0*00 

0-00 

Lime 

0*25 

0*00 

O'UO 

From  his  analyses  Berzelius  has  adopted  (he  Amnula 

Cf  Si*  +  2  ii/  Si*  to  represent  the  atomic  coastitulion  of 
this  mineral;  Naumann  and  Beudant,  however,  eonaider  it 
to  be  as  follows  :— 

G  Si»  +  2  Al  Si\ 

This  species  contains  several  varieties,  of  whieh  the  tiio 
known  among  lapidaries  under  the  name  of  Mnarald  and 
aquamarine,  or  precious  beryl,  are  the  moat  worthy  of  at- 
tention. These  varieties,  though  distinguished  by  wirt 
mineralogists  as  forming  distinct  species,  differ,  how»\er, 
only  in  colour,  the  term  emerald  being  appEed  to  those 
possessing  the  peculiar  rich,  deop  green,  so  well  knoa.')  a» 
the  emerald-green,  while  all  thd  other  varieties  are  com' 
prehended  under  the  name  of  beryl ;  those  which  ax«  clesr, 
transparent,  and  possess  a  good  colour,  present  vanout 
shades  of  sky-blue  or  mountain-green,  bong  the  aAua- 
marine  or  precious  beryl.  The  colour  of  the  emermld  u 
attributed  to  the  small  (quantity  of  green  oxide  of  chtommm 
which  has  been  found  in  the  specimens  from  Peru ;  while 
the  varieties  in  the  tints  of  beryl  may  be  considered  to  U* 
produced  by  admixtures  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  ycUov 
being  the  colour  of  the  peroxides  of  iron,  and  the  nMuntaia- 
green  and  the  various  shades  of  blue  being  the  effect  ei 
varying  quantities  of  the  protoxide,  to  the  presence  of  vhich 
the  common  bottle-glass  owes  its  tint. 

The  following  localities  produce  the  finest  emeralds :  tl«e 
mines  in  the  Tunca  Valley,  situated  in  the  noitDfatJi>  be- 
tween  New  Granada  and  Popayan,  and  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  where,  according  toHttmbo^dc. 
they  are  found  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate,  hornblende 
slate,  and  granite ;  the  Heubach  valley,  in  the  dislnrt  oc' 
Pinzgau,  Salzburg,  where  they  occur  imbedded  in  mica- 
slate,  and  are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  from  Peru :  varirtifff 
have  also  been  lately  found  in  some  old  mines  in  Mount 
Zabarah,  in  Upper  Kgypt,  from  which  spot  the  antients  an 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  emeralds. 

The  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  beryl  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Siberia  and  Brazil :  in  the  former  eountiy  it  eecun 
in  the  granite  district  of  Nertschinsk,  and  also  in  the  Unliaa 
and  Altai  mountains,  sometimes  in  very  large  crystals,  prisna 
having  been  found  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  la  Ut 
gmnitic  mountains  of  Odon  Tchelon,in  Da*uha,  three  «ct> 
interesting  mines  occur  at  different  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tain; in  the  lowest  are  found,  irregularly  diaseaunatcd 
through  a  mass  of  semi-decomposed  granite  nuxed  wi:h 
ferruginous  clay  and  nodules  of  Wolfram,  prismatic  drstsls 
of  beryl  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  exceeding  uut 
inch  in  length.  Some  hundred  feet  higher  occurs  iiw 
second  mine  in  a  vein  of  micaceous  clay,  from  which  Utf 
most  valuable  crystals  are  obtained;  their  eoloor  is  U 
a  pale  but  pure  green,  and  their  size  frequently  consider- 
able. The  third  mine  is  situated  in  a  vein  of  whila  uvlu- 
rated  clay  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain ;  in  this  mine  tbr 
varieties  are  usually  of  a  pale  greenish-blue,  hut  sooietiaw* 
they  are  found  of  a  pure  but  pale  sky-blue.  Th^T  are  hot 
remarkably  transparent  Imbedded  crystals  and  massive 
varieties  are  also  found  at  Limoges,  in  Fmnee;  nea: 
Zwiesel,  on  the  Rabenstein,  in  Bavaria;  at  Fkmbo  so4 
Broddbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden ;  and  liLswise  in  nooc  c^ 
the  tin  mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

An  enormous  specimen  is  aJso  described  in  SilHinan  i 
Journal,  as  having  been  found  at  Acworth,  in  N«w  Ham^ 
shire,  United  States.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  Imx 
feet  in  length  and  fi^'e  inches  and  a  half  acroas  th#  tatcni 
planes,  and  the  weight  to  be  238  lbs. 

Specimens  of  beryl  have  also  been  foimd  in  sswvnl  o£  tbe 
primary  districts  of  Ireland;  Uioie  from  tho  gmiilc  of 
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£  citadel.  The  cathedral  of  St  John  ijfloried  formerly  in 
possession  of  a  sacred  relic— the  winding-sheet  of  Christ 
(le  taint  suaire),  which  was  exhibited  with  great  solemnity 
on  certain  great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  attracted  an 
incredible  multitude  ot  persons.  It  retains  now  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  resurrection,  by  Vanloo;  a  St  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
£arU)olomeo,  the  master  of  Raphael ;  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  high  altar  are  two  angels  in  marble,  the  work  of  Breton, 
a  sculptor  of  Besangon.  The  churches  of  St  Pierre  (St 
Peter)  and  de  la  Madeleine  (the  Magdalen)  deserre  notice, 
the  first  for  its  fine  portal,  the  second  for  the  beauty  of  its 
^^ucture. 

Before  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  at  the  Revo- 
lution, Besancon  possessed  several.  There  were  four  abbeys, 
qne  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  two  of  Beiledictines  (one  of 
which  was  held  in  commendam),  and  one  of  Cistercian 
nuns.  There  were  eleven  convents ;  six  of  men,  viz.  two  of 
Carmelites,  and  one  each  of  Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Obser- 
Tt^ntines,  and  Minims ;  and  five  of  women,  viz.  of  Ursuline 
nuns,  of  nuns  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Visitation,  of  St 
Clare,  and  of  an  order  called  *  Tiercel  ins,*  who  were  not 
bound  by  any  vow  or  restricted  to  the  walls  of  their  convent, 
^ere  were,  besides,  an  association  of  persons  for  pious 
purposes  called  *  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George/  a  com- 
mandery  of  the  order  of  Malta,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
one  of  tne  prjests  of  the  oratory,  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  tlie  priesthood,  and  a  college  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  Besides  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  there  was 
one  attached  to  the  church  de  la  Madeleine  which  was  col- 
legiate. There  were  at  the  same  period  eight  parish 
churches  (besides  the  cathedral  and  the  church  de  la  Made- 
leine), and  several  benevolent  institutions ;  three  hospitals, 
two  of  which  were  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  children  and 
^undlings,  and  a  penitentiary  house  for  women.  Of  these 
charities  modem  authorities  do  not  speak,  or  at  least  not 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  to  identify  them  as 
now  in  existence. 

pf  buildings  not  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  there 
are  lit  Palais  de  Justice,  an  edifice  of  the  1 6th  century; 
the  general  hospital,  the  military  hospital,  the  theatre, 
and  the  barracks.  The  remains  of  Roman  autiouity  have 
been  noticed  already.  (Martinidre ;  Expilly ;  Malte-Brun ; 
Balbi.)  There  are  some  public  promenades ;  the  name  of 
the  finest,  Le  Chamare,  points  out  the  Campus  Mkrtius 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  planted,  and  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Doubs. 

Besan^n  is  a  place  of  oonsideiahle  importance  for  its 
manufactures  and  trade.  Thread,  cotton,  and  silk  stock- 
ings ;  carpets,  which  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  France, 
•apeeially  to  Paris,  or  exported  to  Switzerland;  linen 
yam,  coarse  woollen  and  linen  &brics  for  the  use  of  the 
working  class  and  the  peasantry ;  fire-arms  and  leather  are 
made  here.  The  town  is  also  the  centre  of  the  watch  and 
clock  manufacture  introduced  into  France  about  the  close 
oi  the  last  century.  The  different  pieces  or  works  are 
pianufactured  by  the  workmen  and  tneir  ftmilies  in  their 
own  habitations :  it  is  the  business  of  another  mechanic,  the 
*  finisher,'  to  unite  them  into  a  clock  or  watch.  Watches 
•f  all  kinds,  repeaters,  and  chronometers,  are  made  here. 
Watch-cases  are  oast  and  turned  or  otherwise  finished  in 
different  plaoes  in  the  department  The  Canai  de  Mon- 
sieur, which  joins  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhdne  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Sa6ne,  contributes  to 
the  trade  of  Besancon,  which  consists  in  iron  goods  of 
various  kinds,  deals,  cheese,  grain,  wine,  and  cattle,  besides 
tlie  manufactures  already  mentioned. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  a  refer- 
•noe  to  different  authorities  enables  us  to  trace  its  gradual 
increase.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  in  his  Nouvelle  Description 
de  la  France  (Paris,  1722),  gives  it  at  11,520;  Expillv,  in 
\i%  Dictionnaire  des  OauUs  et  de  la  France  (Paris,  1762), 
at  about  20,000  ;  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France 
iParif,  1804),  27,469 ;  Maltc-Brun,  taking  the  number  from 
llie  census  before  the  last  28  J95.  The  last  two  numbers 
wt%  the  population  of  the  commune,  and  exceed  probably  by 
about  6000  the  population  of  the  town  itself  at  their  re- 
spective periods.  By  the  last  census  (of  1st  January,  1832) 
the  popuUtitin  of  the  town  was  24,042,  and  of  the  whole 
commune  29.167.  To  these  we  may  add  7000  or  8000 
strangers,  students  of  the  Acadhnie,  or  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
neon. 

"'he  literary  institutions  and  places  of  education  in  Be- 
on  are  numerous  and  important    The  public  library 


contains  eigh^  tliOi)iand  voliimei,  hei^Uim  9CIM  vvlosbb 

MSS.     Le  M!usee  Paris,  the  gift  of  an  architect  of  t :.« 

name  of  Paris,  a  native  of  Besancon,  eomprrheods  ant.. 

quities,  paintings,  and  drawings;  and  the  Muaeum  o'  N^ 

tural  History  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  colleetioo*    1  hi: 

Academic  Universitaire  has  replaced  the  univervtiy  wiu^lt 

existed  previous  to  the  Revolution,   Tlie  university  waa  r»iM- 

blislied  in  or  about  1422  and  1423,  at  Dole,  by  Philippe  le  B  a\ 

(Philip  the  Good),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  transAeirr  I 

to  Be6an9on  in  1691.     Some  give  to  this  iostitutioft  a  mm  a 

higher  antiquity,  asserting  that  it  was  founded  at  Gra^  ui 

1292,  by  Uie  Smperor  Otho.  and  that  the  Duk»  Phfli'pp^ 

le  Bon  only  re-established  it  and  transferred  it  to  Dole.  1  u-: 

present  ^ca^inf>  appears  to  consist  of  one  faculty  only,  tl.at 

of  literature  {factUte  de  lettres).    There  arc  a  oHl^iee  ru%  li. 

or  high  school ;  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood:  «  scpnoclarT 

school  of  medicine,  surgerv,  and  pharroaci  f  a  acbocU  of 

drawing  and  sculpture ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  schoil  for  buiij 

sexes;  and  a  school  pf  artillery,   formerly  at  Aaxonne. 

There  are  also  a  royal  acsdemy  of  sciences.  beUcs  Wuros, 

and  arts ;  a  society  of  mpdicine ;  and  a  society  of  agncuUure 

and  the  arts.     Before  the  Revolution  there  waa  a  miiiT;<rv 

literary  society,  intende4  cluplly  to  engage  tlie  officers  oi  tut 

garrison  to  pursue  the  study  of  those  brandies  of  scieru  i 

suited  to  their  profession.     (Malte-Brup;   BalU;    Du|>«u 

Forces  Productives  de  la  prance.) 

Besant^on  is  the  seat  of  an  arcbhishoprick.  The  di  *-*  *< 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  third  century ;  a\A 
the  possessor  of  the  see,  after  his  claim  to  pre<«miiiencc  h.  1 
been  much  contested,  possessed  without  dispute  the  saitk  >  f 
metropolitan  in  the  eighth  century.  His  diucejke  did  noc  r  -u- 
tain  the  whole  of  Franche  Comtc :  and  his  suffragans  vrrr 
only  three  in  number,  viz.,  the  bishops  of -Belley,  in  FraiA*'. 
and  Bile  and  Laifsanne  in  Switserland.  At  present  t..r 
diocese  of  Besan9on  comprehends  the  two  deperoovnt*  xA 
Doubs  and  Haute  Sadne,  with  a  population  of  abn>? 
600,000;  and  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  art  tie 
bishops  of  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Vexdun,  Belley,  St.  Di^,  at:d 
Nancy. 

Besancon  was  the  capital  of  Franche  Comti,  under  ihr 
old  territorial  division  of  France,  and  is  now  the  tapiral  of 
the  department  of  Doubs  [see  Doubs],  wbiefa  has  a  popula- 
tion of  265,535.  It  has  a  Cour  Royak,  the  juriadicuon  of 
which  extends  over  the  departments  of  Doubs,  Haute  Saoiio. 
and  Jura ;  and  a  Tribunal  de  Comnaerea  for  ^  ieuletnv>iit 
of  commercial  disputes.  It  is  the  chief  plaee  oC  the  eixlit  J 
the  mihtarv  divisions  into  which  France  ms  been  i»attiti<»mfi: 
this  sixth  division  includes  the  departmenta  of  Ain,  IXhjUk 
Jura,  and  Haute  Sa6ne. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beaaacon  ooataiaa  160  square 
miles,  or  358,400  acres ;  and  haa  in  )e3S  a  poMkttoa  i-i 
96,032.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  cantons  ana  two  huir 
dred  and  one  communes. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Besan^OD  wmt,  Jean 
Jacques  Chiiiiet,  a  writer  on  history,  antiquities,  piAn.'^s. 
and  medicine,  author  of  a  '  Hiatory  of  BeMO^on  V  All^'.^r 
Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle,  aocoiding  to  Pifanif4  tn : 
Expilly  (but  in  the  Biographie  UniverseUe  he  is  said  *  • 
have  been  born  at  Ornans),  an  eminent  statesman,  in  tf.* 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Phihp  U. 
of  Spain;  Jean  Bantiste  Antoine  Suard,  an  eesinent  h*..- 
rary  character,  and  translator  of  Robertaon*a  *  Hbtun  ^.i 
Charles  V.'  and  *  History  of  America;*  and  tlie  l£artv(  \ 
Moncey,  Due  de  Cornegliano.  one  of  the  adldters  of  Uic  Kx.-^ 
volution  and  the  empire  of  Napoleon. 

BBS  ANT.  rSee  Bk  astt.]  . 

BESITTOON,  properly  BISUTUN.  The  plain  of  Kt> 
raanshah,  in  that  part  of  modem  Persia  which  eorreapmi* 
to  the  antient  Media,  is  bounded  on  tbe  nwth  t^  a  k  :  : 
range  of  barren  mountains,  which  tenninatea  moil  nbruntii 
to  the  east  in  ft  naturally  soarped  preciptee,  pt«aa«itin<c  * 
nearly  perpendicular  surface  about  1500  feet   in  He/-: 
A  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  surfaoe,  about  70  or  • 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  perhaps  100  feet  sr-  *  • 
the  general  level  of  the  plain,  has  been  cut  smooth  br  t:x 
so  as  to  form  an  immenso  tablet*  extending  about  156  S   . 
in  length,  by  100  in  height,  and  aboot  tvo   feot   b-.  r 
the  level  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  roek  in  which  .t     » 
formed.    Below  this  tablet  projects  a  rocky  terrace,  «:> 
slopes  gradually  to  the  level  of  tlie  plain.    Tbe  ba>« 
this  terrace  is  faced  with  large  hewn  stones;  and  %v 
blocks  of   stone,  wholly  or  partially  hewn,  mm  str^'v  -i 
about  in  all  directiona,  so  a«  to  lende*  it  pnibable  that 
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u  Beparated  from  the  Rcssian  part  of  KoMaria  by  the  Via 
Trajana,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Roman  roads  in  this 
quarter  of  Kurope,  which  commences  at  Koszinsko  on  the 
t>anube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Serete,  is  intersected  by  the 
Pruth  above  Falga,and  terminates  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Leontieff,  a  village  not  far 
from  Kopanka. 

Both  these  subdivisions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia ;  aud  at 
the  point  where  the  Via  Trajana  crosses  the  Pruth  lay 
the  small  town  of  Trajano,  or  Castra  Trajana,  probably 
the  Prtetoria  Augusta  of  Ptolemy,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Red  Tower,  a  defile  in  the  most 
southern  arm  of  the  Carpathians. 

The  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of 
about  18,900  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44°  45' 
and  48°  40^  N.  lat,  and  26°  35'  and  30°  60^  £.  long., 
being  nearly  equal  in  surface  to  the  States  of  the  Roman 
Church  *  while  it  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  York- 
shire, it  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  tbe 
Russian  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Dniester ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  part 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  which  lies  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  Dniester ;  on  the  south  by  the  Danube, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Dobrudsha  in  Turkish 
Bulgaria ;  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  the  Pruth,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Turkish  Moldavia ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Gahcia  which 
is  called  the  Buckowine. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  fewcoun-' 
trios  which  would  surpass  it  in  productiveness.  The  larger 
portion  of  it,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  once  composed 
part  of  Moldavia,  is  traversed  by  the  low  and  hero  subsiding 
range  of  the  Transsylvanian  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains;  its  surface  presents  a  delightful  succession 
of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  ^eing  richly  wooded, 
and  the  less  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the 
low  lands  are  characterised  by  an  extremely  fertile  sandy 
loam,  which  is  coated  with  a  deep  layer  of  vegetalAe 
mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  the  admixtuie  of  salt- 
petre. The  Budjak,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  this  district,  though  it  is  comparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube,  consists  of  flat  monotonous  steppes,  unrelieved 
by  wood  or  forest,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  inundations  in 
its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  these  dis- 
tricts, howuverf  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  grazing  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  reed-grounds,  which  line  every 
lake,  and  cover  the  extensive  morasses  in  this  part  of 
Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction  with  dried  animal  manure 
and  the  '  burian,*  or  jungle- grass,  which  springs  up  in  the 
uncultivated  lands,  a  substitute  for  fuel. 

The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  Danube,  which 
borders  it  on.  the  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea.  and  includes  the  three  channels  already  men- 
tioned, which  form  the  large  islands  of  Zutoka,  I'sberal, 
and  Leti,  and  several  minor  ones.  The  next  in  importance 
are — its  tributary  the  Pruth,  which  bounds  the  province  on 
the  west*  enters  it  below  Tshernovitz  from  the  Buckowine, 

Juits  it  between  Reny  and  Galatz,  where  it  fulls  into  the 
Danube,  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  quarter, 
and  is  increased  by  the  intlux  of  the  Dcluwez,  Rakowez, 
Tshuger,  Baglui,  and  other  streams ;  the  Jalpuch,  the 
largest  river  which  rises  in  Bessarabia,  flows  into  the  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south-west,  and  afterwards 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube ;  the  Kogalnik,  and  Sarata, 
two  rivers  in  the  Budjak,  both  of  which  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  lastlv,  the  Dniester,  a  muddy,  yellow- 
tinted,  and  exceedini^ly  rapid  stream,  which  skirts  the 
northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering  from  tbe  Bucko- 
wine near  Khotin,  and  afterwards  forms  its  eastern  boun- 
dary on  the  side  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  until  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  line  its  breadth  varies 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  fathoms :  its  chief  tributaries 
on  the  Bessarabian  side  are,  the  Rent,  which  has  its  influx 
opposite  to  Dybossari ;  and  the  Botna. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  mland 
waters  of  any  magnitude ;  the  southetn,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea,  abounds  with  them. 
Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the  groat '  liman '  (a 
Rttsftian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed  with 


mud,  rushes,  &c.)  of  the  Dniester,' which  Iks  mt  its  MOUh, 
aud  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breidtti ;  laka 
Sasyk,  which  has  two  small  outlets  through  ih«  hii^h  esid* 
part  of  sand  that  divides  it  from  the  Black  See.  and  t*irriiii:u 
which  the  Kogalnk  and  Sarata  flow,  lakes  Kod^bc^O.. 
Katlabuga,  Tashpanar,  and  Safiian,  which  are  eoaneoicfl  I « 
canals,  and  fall  into  the  Danube  near  Ismail ;  laJw  Jaipur  h, 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  waters,  and  abounding  with  fuh . 
and  lake  Kagul,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Pruth,  oppo«iie  ^o 
which  the  Danube  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of  hi-.t 
islands.  In  the  lakes  next  the  Danube  the  water  is  si^trtrt, 
but  in  those  next  the  Black  Sea  it  is  salt.  Bessarahm  b^s 
a  numlier  of  mineral  springSi  which  have  not  hitherto  btvu 
turned  to  account,  or  even  examined  with  any  ears* 

The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeiibl-.* 
the  grape,  the  finer  ki nils  «f  fruit,  and  melons  grow  m  t..c 
open  air.  The  steppes  of  the  Budjak,  however,  faa%  tni?  uo 
shelter  from  trees  or  woods,  are  sometimes  so  hoi  in  sumoier 
that  the  grass  withers ;  yet  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  more  remote  range  of  the  Balkan  fortunately  pre- 
vent thfs  extreme  heat  from  being  of  long  duration  in  orl « 
nary  seasons.  The  winter  is  piercingly  cold  in  these  d«»* 
tricts,  which  are  unprotected  by  the  high  lands  or  mountaiut. 

Since  Bessarabia  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Ru««u:i 
dominions,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  rapidU  ju* 
proving,  and  numerous  colonies  have  been  settled  iai  u.-.' 
neart  of  tbe  country:  they  are  principally  loaUed  on  lU' 
banks  of  the  Kogalnik,  and  consil^t  of  about  3000  Pc)c->, 
2400  Prussians,  2650  Wiirtembergers,  and  2U0  Freochroer., 
Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  The  villages  in  which  they  r«- 
side  have  been  named  after  the  victories  gained  b}  i  • 
allied  forces  in  the  campaigns  between  1812  and  181 5  ;'«uvh 
as  Culm,  Krasnoi,  La  rere-Champenoise,  Brienne,  Leipz..% 
Beresina,  Borodino,  Paris,  Arcis,  &c.  One  village  is  C4....i 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants  being  Swiss,  who  are  empluyiti  lu 
cultivating  the  vine.  In  1828  there  were  nineteen  Gerui^u 
settlements  in  the  whole  province,  and  sixty-six  Bulgarur. ; 
the  first  contained  h681  inhabitants,  and  the  last  (ebiefl)  lu 
the  district  of  Ismail)  30,000  and  upwards.  Notwithstaitc- 
ing  these  immigrations  very  extensive  districts  of  productive 
land  remain  either  uncultivated,  or  are  only  used  as  pasture 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  grain  raided  m 
Bessarabia  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  particular] v  kuk- 
urux,  or  maize,  the  meal  of  which  is  substituted  for  wfaeau*n 
flour.  The  corn  lands,  from  the  facilities  for  export  atTurdt^d 
by  the  ports  of  R^ny  and  Ismail,  are  situated  chietiy  in  tliat 
direction;  but,  in  general,  the  want  of  markets  for  ^r^.a 
discourages  cultivation,  nor  are  thei*e  more  than  tuo  le- 
gular  farms  in  all  the  country.  The  growth  of  tho  muc 
has  considerably  snread  since  the  year  1822,  when  l.cavi 
duties  were  imposed  upon  all  apples,  nuts,  and  « ines  brou.i  i 
from  Turkev.  The  vineyards  are  principally  situated  in  tr  .* 
district  of  Akerman.  in  which  Helvetia  lies:  the  quansuy 
of  wine  produced  in  Bessambia  in  the  year  1826  was  41.2; -.o 
vedras  (about  145,860  gallons),  independently  of  the  |iru^luc« 
of  the  crown  plantations,  which  amounttrd  to  32,000  UittU^ 
The  quality  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  the  int'  > 
duction  of  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  stocks.  Ti^v 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a  red  wine  which  is  allowed  to  he  >  a 
wormwood  for  a  time,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  auti 
esteemed  an  excellent  medicament.  Flax.  hemp,  ttibmn  u. 
and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and  a  multitude  of  gardens  c.l 
orchards  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  apricot>,  cUcfr..->»» 
apples,  pears,  plums  (which  are  dried  and  exported  froru  • :  > 
districts  of  Orkhei  and  Khotin),  and  walnuts.  Ruck  xr-i 
water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  in  the  district  of  B«ri<itr 
particularly  ;  cucumbers  of  enormous  size  are  gionn,  a»  ^v  .a 
as  eourds,  onions,  garlic,  and  Spanish  pepper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  full  of  for»^:s. 
especially  those   about  the   banks  of  the  Pruth.    pn.  lu  e 
the  oak,  beech,  .linden,  maple,  poplar,  and  other  sper«<--  J^ 
trees;  and  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and  Yassy  yield  exccU-r*: 
oak  for  shipbuilding.    It  is  of  extraordinary  dimenaion>.  i  -1 
chiefly  felled  in  tl.e  forests  belonging  to  monastic  te%t«i\v;  «j 
ments.    The  mulberry  also  thrives  in  this  soil.  ^Thc  \*,:^A 
resource  of  the  province  is,  however,  the  rearing  of  lv.ir    i 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;    for  the  steppes  of  Ute   Ba-i'   » 
abound  in  excellent  grass,  and  the  northern  districts  to  r    u 
meadows  and  pastures.     In  spile  of  the  losses  Vbirh  iht 
owners  sustain  from  exposing  their  flocks  and  heids  to  tar 
violent  snow-drifts  of  winter  among  the  steppes,  tlxev  ai«  ^  •  •• 
enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of    c&^   ii\\ 
sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  and  to  supply  themselves  wittJVk^ » 
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he  filled  by  a  Oroek.  On  the  d«iith  of  Pattl  II.  til  i  471  it 
is  bM  that  he  would  have  been  elected  pope  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  purchase  the  support  of  Cardinal  Onini 
hj  an  uniust  promise.  No  ctiedit  is  due  to  the  story  that 
his  rejection  was  owing  to  the  refhsal  of  Nicholas  Ferdt, 
his  eonolavist,  to  admit  certain  cardinals  into  his  cell.  In 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  V.  Bessarion  held  for  five  years  the 
office  of  legate  at  Bologna,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  much  applause.  He  was  also  employed  on  several 
embassies,  the  last  of  which,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  Ijoiiis  %l.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death  through  vexation  at  the 
insulting  behaviour  of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  way 
back  to  Rome  he  died  at  Ravenna  A.o.  1472.  His  works 
on  various  subjects  are  numerous*  some  of  which  hav^  been 
published,  and  others  exist  only  in  manuscript.  (See  a 
rata1o<rue  in  Niceron's  '  M6moires  pour  eervir  k  THistoire 
des  Hommes  lUustres  dans  la  Ripublicjue  des  Lettres.)  The 
'  most  celebrated  are  his  Latin  translation  of  the  *  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon  ;*  that  of  the  '  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  ;* 
and  his  treatise  *  Contra  Calumniatorem  Platonis,*  which  is  a 
controversial  tract  written  against  Qeorge  of  Trebisond,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  exalt  Aristotle  by  decrying  Plato. 
This  tract  has  been  three  times  published  in  1469,  and  by 
Aldus  in  1503  and  1510.  Bessarion*s  character  stands 
high  both  for  talents  and  conduct,  but  his  best  claim  to  our 
esteem  rests  on  his  diligence  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
Greek  literature.  As  a  collector  of  manuscripts  he  was 
indefatigable,  and  equally  so  Ih  procuring  their  multiplica-^ 
tion  by  transcription.  A  catalogue  of  those  which  he  pos-' 
sessed,  as  well  as  of  his  printra  books,  may  be  founii  in 
Tomasini's  BibUotheett  Veneta,  &c.,  Utini,  1650. 

The  authorities  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  quoted  by 
Bandinii  and  by  Hody,  *  De  Qrcscis  Illustribus,*  fco.  to  whom 
the  reader  is  referred  for  iiirther  information.  See  alao-the 
article  in  the  Bioj(,  Univ.      » 

BESSIN,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Normandie 
in  France,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital.  [See  BiLTBtne.] 

BETA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Chennpodemf  among  which  it  is  known  by  its  having  large 
succulent  roots,  and  a  green  calyx  united  halfway  to  a  hard 
rugged  nut.  The  species  are  found  in  Burope,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia ;  Ibur  are  cultivated 
as  esculents,  the  others  are  mere  weeds ;  we  shall  only  oe- 
cupy  ourselves  with  the  former. 

1.  Beta  vulgarii  (common  beet)  is  said  to  be  found  in 
a  wild  state  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  Bgypt ;  it  is  however  chiefly  known  as  a 
plant  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  carrot-like  sweet  and 
tender  roots.  Several  sorts  are  mentioned  by  writers  on 
gardening,  varying  in  the  size,  form,  colour,  and  sweetness 
of  their  roots :  of  these  however  two  are  much  more  worth 
cultivating  than  the  others,  namely,  the  imedl  red  and  long 
yeilow  varieties ;  they  are  the  most  delicate,  the  sweetest, 
and  have  the  richest  colour  when  served  at  table.  The 
French  call  them  the  red  and  yellow  beets  of  Castelnati- 
dary,  from  a  place  where  the  races  are  preserved  pure  with 
extraordinary  care.  Beet-roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfection  in  a  rich  light  sandy  soil,  through  which  they  can 
readily  penetrate ;  in  stony  or  stiff  situations  the  roots  be- 
come forked,  and  are  deprived  of  their  succulence.  The 
seeds  arc  sown  in  drills  or  in  beds,  at  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  Aptil.  and  are  to  be  well  covered  with  soil ; 
the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  anart ; 
in  September  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  should  be 
packed  in  sand  in  some  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
in  this  country  beet  is  ohiotiy  emploved  as  an  ingredient 
in  salads,  after  having  been  boiled  till  it  is  tender ;  but  in 
other  countries  it  is  usuallv  eaten  sliced  in  vinegar  and  oil, 
or  mixed  with  slices  of  cold  boiled  onions. 

2.  Beta  altiteima  (mangel  wurael)  is  a  much  larger  and 
coarser  plant  than  the  common  beet,  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  roots  being  marked  internally  with 
xones  of  red  and  pink  or  white.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known ;  by  some  it  is  reckoned  a  mere  variety  of  the  com- 
mon beet,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  considering  that  it 
is  permanently  reproduced  from  seed ;  others  state  that  it 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  common  and  chard  beet,  our  third 
sort,  of  wnich  however  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability. 
Mangel  wurzel  "is  an  object  of  extensive  cultivation  for 
Ibeding  cattle ;  its  leaves  afibid  a  very  niftritious  food  for 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  the  roots,  from  their  extreme 
tw»atn>ii»  ait  by  many  fannara  eonndered  tke  laoat 


vahiabld  of  til  the  aenculturat  plants  trpoo  wb'eli  eatdi 
are  fed  in  winter.  They  however  require  to  be  preserrsi 
fh>m  frost,  and  are  better  adapted  to  warm  climates  ar.8 
a  light  rich  soil  than  to  colder  latitudes.  lu  cultivai. 
ing  the  mangel  wurzel,  it  will  be  found  advantageoa%  to 
soak  the  seeds  in  water,  till  they  are  just  beginning  to  j»er> 
minate,  and  then  to  sow  them,  taking  care  that  Utey  aie 
speedily  covered  in  with  soil ;  for,  from  the  bony  nature  of 
the  seeds,  it  will  often  happen  that  they  will  lie  bOme  vreks 
in  the  soil  before  they  Dea:in  to  grow,  by  which  valua^ik 
time  is  lost,  or  that  they  will  fail  altogether ;  espcciaUj  if 
the  weather  slibuld  be  ory,  as  it  often  is  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, which  is  the  middle  of  May.  Independcnlly  ofi^etr 
Use  fot  cattle,  mangel  wurzel  roots  have  been  ejctcnvivch 
employed  in  the  manufkctnre  of  sugar.  They  are  still  cxt^ri 
sivel^employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar; 
and  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  in  Kent  to  use  ILcro 
for  distillation.  For  these  purposes  the  common  re^I  and 
white  mangel  wurzel  will  perhaps  be  found  best  suitH  in 
this  country,  in  conseauence  of  its  hardinef^s,  and  the  zrt^at 
weight  per  acre  whicn  it  will  afford;  but  the  French  na^^ 
nreferred  a  perfectly  white  kind,  which  is  said  to  exccctl  th^ 
former  in  nutritive  properties,  in  the  proportion  of  tw  o  tr> 
'one ;  they  also  grow  a  sort  with  white  nK)t<i  and  a  \mx\'t 
crown,  and  another  white  within,  and  yellow  on  the  outs.'!f. 
The  yellow  field-beet,  which  has  been  a  gv)d  deal  m'-i 
vated  in  this  country,  is  apparently  a  variety  of  Beta  mf- 
garUt  and  is  too  unproductive  in  roost  situations  to  !>*  ir 
comparison  with  the  others. 

3.  Beta  cycla  (chard-beet)  is  inferior  to  the  two  la^t  \h 
the  size  of  its  roots,  but  is  remarkable  fot*  the  thicknc««  «<r 
the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  which  are  white,  yellow,  green,  onri'c 
coloured,  or  deep  crimson,  in  dilTerent  varieties.  It  is  culti- 
vated like  the  common  beet,  but  the  leaves  only  are  um*^ 
in  soups,  or  their  ribs  are  cut  out  and  stewed  like  ^a-k^il 
They  nave  however  an  earthy  taste,  which  it  is  not  in  ih* 
power  of  cookery  wholly  to  remove,  on  which  account  Ihev 
ate  little  esteemed.  The  French  call  this  species  Potr/^  % 
eardee ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  France  Trvm 
Portugal ;  but  its  native  station  is  unknown. 

4.  Beta  marittma  (sea-beet),  unlike  the  thive  }mi,  is  a 
prostrate  plant,  with  numerous  entangled  branches,  and  k 
tough  wo(Kly  root.  It  is  found  abundantly  on  many  parts 
of  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  is  a  common  Eu- 
ropean shore-plant,  preferring  a  chalky  soil.  Its  Icavea  orv 
smnll,  ovate,  deep  green,  crenelled,  rather  sharo-pointH, 
Hat,  succulent,  and  placed  on  long  stalks.  Its  flowerii  <re 
green  and  arranged  in  spikes,  each  being  subtended  h\  a 
small  leafy  bract  It  is  a  perennial,  and  one  of  the  iiioi 
valuable  plants  known  for  spinach j  its  leaves  wben  d^e«<1^H 
are  extremely  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  and  easily  re 
duced  into  that  pulpy  substahce  wluch  constitutes  the  rrext 
merit  of  good  spinach.  It  thrives  in  a  garden  wfthoni  any 
sort  of  care,  and  is  rather  a  handlome  plant  i^n  gmwinc 
among  rubbish,  for  its  leaves  are  a  particularly  rich  gre^t . 
and  not  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  of  to  be  mjutnl 
much  by  insects.  It  is  increased  by  seeds,  whidi  it  tielrls 
in  abundance. 

In  these  plants,  as  in  all  ethen  with  succulent  f^^v« 
the  saccharine  quahty  of  the  latter  is  most  Concentrate*!  In 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  II ■♦ 
sugar  gradually  and  very  rapidly  diminishes. 

BBTCHOU  AN  A,  or  BBTJUAN  Ai  is  the  general  nam» 
of  a  nation,  or  race  of  people,  consisting  of  many  tribr% 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Southern  Amca,  north  af  x\^ 
Gariep,  or  Great  Orange  river,  and  between  «S'  and  29  K. 
fong.  A  wkie  desert  separates  them  to  the  westward  fh^ra 
the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  ttom  the  Dammatm  Caffr^a. 
who  live  farther  N.W.  near  the  Atlantic.  Td  the  eastward 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  ti§e  eoa«1  <%t 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  er  eifrhtv 
miles  from  it  separates  the  Belchotianat  frtim  the  ntritttBe 
CaiTres  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  and  from  the  dominions  of  fim^ 
Tehaka,  the  chief  of  the  Vatwahs,  or  Zodas.  To  tbe«o«t&, 
they  extend  to  between  the  97th  and  28th  parslle),  whipre 
they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  who  tebabtt  tb» 
northern  bank  of  the  Qariep^  the  Gtfquas^  or  BaMard  R«ft« 
tentots  of  Klaarwater,  and  the  Boshesmen  m^  roatt  <l«i»>c 
the  upper  ot  eastern  course  of  the  Gariep.  *  The  Uflrfla  Ji 
the  Betchouana  to  the  N.  and  N.B.  are  not  known.  Kc«a 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Betchouana  oovntry,  as  yet  knoip^^ 
•ueh  as  the  Moloppo^  the  Kuruman,  fte..  appear  to  be  attim 
anta  of  ihe  Gariep  river;  but  tiioae  «f  the  MowaoKbe  f^^ 
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|onr4f  the  N.E.,  an4  tlifly  Vf«i  ^FM^d  to  h%  afBuents  of 
Km^  George^  river  that  runs  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The 
country  itself  is  a  vast  table-land  stretching  across  the 
middle  of  the  continent,  and  the  ridge  of  moan  tains  above 
mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  ran  westward  into  the 
Gartep  from  those  which  How  by  the  Mapoota  and  Knglish 
rivers  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  (See  a  letter  from  Captain  Owen, 
R  N.,  who  surveyed  the  coast  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  quoted  by 
Q.  Thompson  ui  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern 
4/rica^  Ifiiid.  1827.)  The  Betchouana  are  CalTres,  and 
they  resemble  the  southern  Caifres,  or  the  Amakosa  and 
Areatymba  tribes,  who  border  on  the  colony  of  the  Cape. 
Tliey  are  copper  coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  bronze  hue, 
but  in  general  they  are  not  so  swarthy  as  the  southern 
Caifres ;  they  are  well  made,  have  not  unpleasant  features, 
and  are  equally  distinct  in  their  appearance  and  habits  from 
the  Hottentots  as  from  the  ne^ro  tribes.  l.ike  the  other 
CaffVes,  ihey  practise  circumcision,  are  polygamists,  and 
have  no  form  of  worship.  The  Betchouana  or  Sichuana 
lans^age,  as  it  is  called  oy  some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all 
their  tribes,  and  although  diOerent  from  the  Amakosa  or 
southern  Caf&e  dialect,  it  appears  to  have  considerable 
affinity  to  it  (Scf  Q.  Thompson.)  The  Dammara,  who  are 
also  a  tribe  of  Ca&es,  are  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana 
language.  Lichtenstein  (IB05).  Burcbell  (1812),  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell  (1813),  and  G.  Thompson  (1823).  have 
given  vocabularies  of  the  Betchouana  language.  Its  sounds 
are  said  to  be  full  toned  and  soft,  and  without  that  unplea- 
sant clattering  uf  the  Hottentot  tongue. 

Thjf  Betchouana  tribe  best  known  to  us  is  that  of  the 
Macliappee,  or,  according  to  Thompson,  Machlapee^  whose 
chief  town,  I^ttakoo,  or  Xetakoon,  has  been  visited  by  the 
travellers  above  mentioned  since  the  beG;inning  of  the  pre- 
sent oentury.  The  country  of  the  Machlapee  lies  nortn  of 
that  of  the  Ghiquas,  where  is  the  well-known  missionary 
Settlement  of  Klaarwater,  north  of  the  Great  Orange  river. 
About  seventy  miles  from  Klaarwater,  northward,  is  a 
of  hills  called  Kamhanni.  Having  passed  these,  on^^n^^fs 
the  country  of  the  Betchouana.  The  old  town  oU^^^]^^^^ 
which  was  visited  by  Lichtenstein,  Burcbell,  iiffiCampbeir, 


in  the  litter  plaoe  a  lubovdinate  ehkf.  Kummaa  it  %tMUt 
by  Thompson  to  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabiianU, 
and  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Lattakoo.  A  mis- 
sionary station  was  established  at  iCuruman  when  Tl>omp- 
son  visited  it,  and  the  missionaries  were  kindly  treated  by 
Mateebe.  The  river  Kuruman  runs  through  the  country 
in  a  S.W*  direction,  and  joins  the  Gariep ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry,  and  its  watA*  loses 
itself  in  the  sands,  like  most  of  the  streams  in  the  Bet-* 
chouana  country.  In  Juiie,  18i3,  Latlakoo  was  invaded  by 
the  Mantatees,  avoving  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  ftigitives 
ooming  from  the  eastward,  who  having  been  driven  two 
years  before  by  Tchaka  from  their  own  country  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mapoota  river,  crossed  the  ridge  of  mountains 
where  the  Gariep  has  its  sources,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Betchouana  country.  They  took  first  a  northern 
direction,  and  attacked  the  Moorootiee,  a  numerous  Bet- 
chouana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  J^ttakoo,  and  sacked 
and  burnt  their  capital  Kurrechane,  in  25^  tO'  8.  lat,  and 
27°  £.  long.  Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  mnch 
larger  and  more  populous  town  than  l4ittakoo.  The  Man- 
tatees  after  this  attacked  the  Vankeets,  called  also  Nuaketsee 
by  Burcbell  and  others,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  W.  of 
the  MooroQtzee,  and  whose  capital  Melita  is  placed  about 
26°  10'  8.  lat,  and  26°  £.  long.  But  Makabba,  th^  king 
of  the  Yankee tz,  fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantateei  and 
drove  tbem  away  from  his  territory.  They  then  turned 
to  the  8.W.,  fell  upon  another  Betchouana  tribe  called  Ba 
rolongs,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Mashow  river.  (8ee 
the  map  which  accompanies  Thompson's  Travels ;  and  the 
map  of  Soudi  Africa  in  John  Arrowsmith's  new  Atla% 
London,  183S,  which  is.  the  moat  distinct,  and  appears  the 
most  accurate  of  any  yet  made  of  tliis  country^.   -'' 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the^andongs,  the  Man- 
tatees  fell  upon  their  nextjieigliho&rs  the  Machlapee,  who 
fled  in  terror  from  ^aUttLooT  Thompson  was  at  Kuruman 

e  to  Lattakoo  and  saw  the  host  of  the 

Mantatees  advance.  After  plundering  Lattakoo,  the  in* 
vaders  were  attacked  by  a  small  party  of  Grlquas  mounted 
and  armed  with  muskeu,  who,  having  come  to  the  assist- 


lay  in  a  plun  about  fifty  miWs  to  the  north-eaj^f  ^hese  hills.  |  anoe  of  their  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  fell  upon  the  Man- 

and  in  24®  40  B.  long.,  and  27**  10*  S.  Ijjir  But  afterwards  1  tatees,  killed  a  great  number  of  their  best  warriors,  and  so 

the   people  removed  to    a    new  site^^^    ^jjes  xo  the  -  terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms,  fhat  they  retreated  east- 

N.E.  of  old  LattakojH  on  the  fartho(f  ^^  ^^,,^^1  ^ank  of  the  ward  again,  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo.    (See  an  in- 

Laiukeo  river.    This  is  the  Latyy^^  visited  by  Thomp-  teresting  account  of  this  singular  campaign  in  Thompson's 

son  in  1823.    Lattakoo  is  said  tpTconUin  1500  houses,  and  book.)    In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  Betchouana 

between  7000  and  8000  inbabijgij^g.    The  houses  are  built  and  Mateebe,  and  his  tribe  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 

in  clusters,  irregularly  groji^d,  each  cluster  being  under  impressed  with  a  hijrher  senw  of  European  superiority.  To- 

the  authfenty  of  an  elder  Pjj^f  ief,  subordinate  to  the  king,  wards  the  end  of  1 823,  Mateebe  sent  his  son  Peclu,  and 

The  hojiisea  are  circularr^^^  divided  into  several  apart-  one  of  bis  subordinate  chiefs,  Teysho.  who  seems  to  have 

menls ;/  the  partition  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  sticks,  neatly  plas-  been  an  intelligent  oW  man,  to  Cape  Town,  in  company 

tered  dset  with  a  corif     j^^^  ^^  gj^ndy  clay  and  the  fresh  with  Mr.  Moffat,  one  of  the  missionaries  from  Kuruman. 

manure  of  <»tUe-poijQ^ ^^j^l  grass  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  two  Betchouana  appear  to  have  been  mnch  struck  by 

which  appear  to  rvk]^^  ^  y^ry  tenacious  kind  of  cement,  what  they  saw  during  their  visit. 

''is  conicaU/  ^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^  poi^t.  j^  j^  made  of       The  Betchouana  wear  a  covering  round  the  middle,  and 

reeds,  anj^  -^  projects  over  on  every  side,  the  eaves  occasionally  cloaks  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  together, 

pportedfj^j  ^^  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  They  wear  caps  of  the  same  .materials.    The  women  wear 

made  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees,  leaving  several  aprons  one  above  the  other,  breoelets  of  copper  and 

nd  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  a  sort  of  ve-  beads.    The  Betchouana  work  copper  and  iron ;  they  make 

lamer  houses  the  roof  covers  a  space  of  spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  ftc.    The  most  skilfhl 

twenlysix  feet  in  diameter.    The  house  is  smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Vankeets  tribe :  the 

,     ^  .      in  the  middle  of  a  much  Urger  area  or  eourt,  en-  Lattakoo  people  are  veiy  Inferior  to  them  m  nandicra^ 

cli>»ed  alixcij,  round  by  a  strong  circular  fence,  from  five  to  seven  The  Moorootiee  are  also  very  skdftil  in  severel  kmds  ol 

feel  ugL's  \  ^^^  ^^J  ^^^  ^  ^j^^f  fo^^  ^^jick  at  the  bottom,  gra-  handicraft    It  would  appear  that  arts,  mdustry,  and  social 

riuaily  diinrtm:nijjj,inff  in  thickness  to  about  one  fbot  at  the  order,  are  found  to  inorease  progressively  as  we  Mvance 

^     This;  ^  fence;  which  is  made  of  straight  twigs  and  north  eastward  beyond  the  Machlapee  country.  (SeeW.D. 
aaallbrajipj^ithk     carefully  interwoven,  forms  a  close  and  firm 


Situs' 


v«%*K«.  oli'i  ^  doorway  on\}',  wide  enough  for  a  single 
I«^.]«a4  i^  ^to  the  court,  and  is  closed  at  night  by  a  rude 
aicterHjflor.  '^^^fA  smaller  house  for  servants  and  a  horse- 
S*l***  elk  '^Hh  found  within  the  enelosure,  detaehed  fiwm 
Ibefc^y^ytr^  Muoh  aeatnesa  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
r^  Qk  ^  re^0  building  of  these  dwelliBga,  which  are  kept 
■*><ttbU>c  u!3^*«  u  ^^^  as  the  streets  or  spaces  between 

'^^^'^ 

vhooat  VKLf 
wfcuiltr^-' 
IssUspt. 
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The  task  of  building,  enclosing,  roof- 
olves  ohiefiy  upon  the  women.  The  houses  of 
made  in  the  same  fbrm,  only  smaller;  some- 
nsist  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the  floor, 
opening  for  windows.    All  Betchouana  towns 

ter  the  same  manner.  Mateebe,  the  king  of  the 
some  tioft  previous  to  Thompson's  visit,  in 

removed  with  one  divudon  of  his  tribe  to  the  town 


Cooley's  Memoir  in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeogranhical  So- 
eiety,  vol.  iii.)  They  get  the  iron  and  copper  nrom  some 
distant  tribes  to  the  northward.  They  sow  millet  and 
beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  also  dry  and  preserve 
several  kinds  of  fruit ;  but  their  cattle  constitutes  their  chief 
property. 

fThe  Betchouana  seem  to  have  remained  fbr  a  long  time 
past  stationary  in  their  half-«ivilized  condition.  They  have 
an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  seem  to  have  no  distinct 
notion*  of  his  attributes ;  and  they  confound  the  principle 
of  good  with  the  evil  principle.  They  believe  m  sorcery 
and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  their  moral  character, 
Uchtenstem  gave  rather  a  favoureble  view  of  it:  the 
judgmenU  of  Burehell.  Campbell  (First  Journey,  1813;, 
and  Thompson,  are  more  severe.  These  last,  however,  re- 
fer chiefly  to  the  Machlapee  or  Letakoon  people,  who  are 


alMiitthii«Hkwnilw9.W.«f  LMakMileaii^  I  new  kaown  not  te  be  the  most  fkvoorable  specimen  of  the 
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Betchouana.  The  Vahkeets  alio  appear  to  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  being  treacherous ;  but  Campbell,  in  bis  Second 
Journey,  1 820,  visited  Kurrechano,  the  capital  of  the  Moor- 
ootzee,  whom  he  describes  more  favourably.  With  regard 
to  industry,  the  Moorootzee  seem  far  superior  to  the  more 
southern  and  western  tribes.  They  cultivate  tobacco  and 
the  suffar-cane ;  they  paint  their  houses ;  they  smelt  and 
alloy  uie  copper,  and  make  \(ire  and  chains  of  it;  they 
make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &o. ;  and  they  build  walls  of 
masonrv.  The  Machlapeo  are  orderly  and  decent  in  their 
outwara  behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and 
thieving,  and  their  word  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Mur- 
der, although  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  looked  upon  as  criminal.  Their  want  of  humanity 
was  exhibited  after  the  ddeat  of  the  Mantatees,  when  they 
butchered  the  women  and  children  that  the  invaders  had 
left  behind.  Before  the  action  they  showed  a  want  of 
courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Griquas,  the  Mantatees  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
overrunning  the  whole  country.  The  Machlapee,  upon 
the  whole,  seem  to  be  inferior  in  bravery,  honesty,  and 
humanity  to  the  southern  Caffres,  though  superior  to  them 
in  ingenuity  and  industry.  Their  women  appear  to  be  mo- 
dest, mild,  and  domestic ;  but  they  are  treated  harshly,  and 
are  Idbked  upon  as  inferior  beings :  most  of  the  hard  labour 
at  home  and  in  the  fields  falls  upon  them.  The  men  go 
often  out  upon  great  hunting  parties,  and  sometiihes  also  in 
marauding  parties  against  their  neighbours.  There  is, 
however,  no  slave  trt^e  among  the  Betchouana.  but  tho 
prisoners  they  make  are  kept  as  domestic  servants.  Both 
men  and  women  rub  their  bodies  with  grease  mixed  up 
with  a  red  mineral  powder,  which  gives  their  skin  a  shining 
and  glittering  appearance. 

Each  tribe  of  the  Betchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  an 
hereditary  king  or  chlaf^  but  his  authority  over  the  subordi- 
nate chiefs  seems  to  be  rather  ioose.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  Mantatee  invasion,  they- 
assembly  of  all  the  warriors,  when  speeches  are  delivered 
in  succession  by  the  chiefs:  specimens  of  their  oratory, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bombast,  are  to  be 
found  in  Thompson's  account.  These  assemblies  are  called 
Peetsho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country,  most  of 
whose  tribes  are  known  to  us  only  by  name*  lies  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Machlapee  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  sea-coast.  The  best  point  from  which 
to  explore  this  unknown  tract  seems  to  be  the  coast  of  Dala* 
goa  bay,  from  which  the  Moorootzee  country  lies  about 
250  miles  distant  west  by  north,  not  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance by  land  from  Cape  Town.  The  Vankeetz  are  next  to 
the  Moorootzee  to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Moorootzee  and  the  mountains  near  the  coast 
is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzans,  whose  country  consists 
chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Waritzi,  which 
flows  northward,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Moriqua, 
the  river  of  the  Moorootzee.  An  expedition  for  the  object 
of  exploring  the  country  west  .of  Dalagoa  Bay  has  been  sent 
out  lately  from  the  Cape,  but  we  have  as  yet  (1635)  no  ao* 
counts  of  its  success.  (See  Report  qf  the  Council  of  the 
Geographical  Society  for  1834.) 

Beyond  the  Moorootzee  to  the  north-east  are  the  Mak- 
ween,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  the  southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Amakosa  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony.  It  is  from  the  Makween 
that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by  exchange  much  of  the  copper 
and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
beads  which  serve  them  as  money,  and  which  last  the  Mak- 
ween obtain  from  the  Mahalesely  and  the  Mateebelay,  two 
other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards 
Inhamban,  and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast 
of  Sofala.  These  two  last  tribes  are  described  by  the 
Moorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  complexion,  having  long 
hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  riding  on  elephants.  They  also 
trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zambese  river.  (See 
CooIey*s  Memoir.) 
BETEL,  the  leaf  of  an  intoxicating  kind  of  pepper.  [See 

Pi  PER.] 

BETH.    [SeeBxiT.]^ 

BETH  AN  I A  (B^^avia),  according  to  Simon  (Onomas- 
ticum,  Novi  Testamenti,  42),  TT^V  JV^  *  the  house  or  the 

place  of  lowliness,*  so  called  from  *  iu  low  situation,  which 
various  travellers  have  observed.    Lightibot»  Reland,  and 


others,  derive  it  from  *3Vt/l^l,»  the  house  ar  pUMesfda^ 

from  the  Talmudic  nr^H,  *  unripe  date.'    (Oth^n  b- 
Rabb.  98.)    Many  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Und  a». 
compounded  with  the  word  /^>2.  'house,'  as  in  (Jfm/ 
Miihlhausen.  Nordhauscn,  Schaffhausen ;  and  in  Ed..',. 
names,  such  as  Limehouse.    Comp?ire  the  Gennm  •  hi   ' 
in  Hochheim,  Manheim,  Hildeshcim,  corresponding  to  • " 
English  •  ham*  in  Clapham,  E>;ham,  Tottenham ;  the  ini' 
nation  heim  is  equivalent  to  home. 

Bethania  was  flOeen  stadia  south-east  of  Jerasalp^  ' 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet.    On  the  site  of  Bethania  thcr- 
now  a  village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  where  the  house  of  S.:. 
the  leper  and  the  grave  of  Lazarus  are  shown.    (Matt,  i- 
17,  xxvi.  6;  Mark  xi.  1, 11,  1^;  Luke  xix.  «,  xxiv.   i 
John  xi. ;  Pococke,  Travels;  Richt.  WaHfahrt,  35   Kc' 
Reiee,  129 ;  Troilo,  Reise,  373.) 

The  oldest  MSS.  read  in  John  i.  28,  Bethaiui, instc:,'  f 
Bethabara.    This  Bethania  was  another  place  on  ilte  c:*t 
side  of  the  Jordan.    Possin  (SpiciL  Bvang.  32)  bs  ■ 
served  that  the  names  Bethabara  and  Bethania  baveab.*! .:. 
signification.     The  name  Bethbara,  TD2  m  'J^-. 
vii.  24),  seems  to  be  contracted  or  shortened  from  rr^" 
JT2*  domus  iransitus,  'the  house  of  passing  over;*t'i;"' 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Bethania  or  Bctnany  nt  n< , . 
allied,  TVM  JV2^  *  the  house  of  the  ship,'  t.f,  ;ie  hou . 
the  ferry-boat.  (Pococke;  Paulus,  Comww/.iv.  129:  P. 
lus,'  Sammlung,  i.  287 ;  Bolten,  Comment,  to  John  i. : 
Kiihnol.  Comment,  iii.  151;  Liicke,  Comment,  to  John :.  .• . 
Neues  Kritisches  Joum.  iii.  383;  Cromc,  Beitrage, ;  \ 
&c. ;  "Winer,  Realworterbuch.) 

BE7HESDA,  Bij^eorfa  (Eusebius  writes  Bq^q^a)  HT 
/l^^  hoiue  of  charity,  was  the  name  of  a  Unk  or  |  • 
surrounded  with  five  halls  or  porches  near  the  sheep :.' 
at  Jerusalem.    Tradition  now  points  out  this  Unk  or  • 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  east  side  of  the  l  .. 
tain  on  which  the  <emple  stood,  where  there  is  an  fi  '• 
Ia1Tk^20  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad,  walled  round  *  . 
stone8^bl^  without  water.    Some  have  endeavoured  t  i 
count  for  tb^  healing  power  of  the  water  contained :  1 1  • 
tank  by  its  mineral  prraerties;  others  (as  TheophTlir;  •  .> 
his  Commentary,  and  Richter,  de  Balneo  Animaii  1 1  • 
sertationihue  Med.  Gott.  1775,  4to.  p.  107,  &c.;)  l\ 
quantity  of  blood  which  ran  ixito  it  from  the 
Richter  says  that  the  healing  effect  of  this  water,  ^ 
in  nervous  disorders,  could  only  last  while  it  was  qu 
This  he  mentions  in  reference  to  John  v.  3, 4  :  * 
porches  lay  a  great  number  of  impotent  folk,  of  bl 
withered,  waiting  for  the  movNtf  of  the  water, 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  sluon  into  the  pj 
troubled  the  water :  whosoever  thenQrst  after  the  tiL 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  who?P^^lJ*tsoe^crl' 
he  had.'     Some  have  ascribed  the  reftfplowrof  thi^ 
to  the  ochre  which  it  contained.  othersVhe  fresh  tl 
the  animals  offered  in  sacrifices.    Eu^s  describe 
water  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda  as  remarkavj^  (iraptu* 


Abhandlungen  und  Urtheilen.  II.  Medicin^ 
tisch'Untersuchungen,  p.  146,  &c.;  Winer's^ 
Gesenii  Lexicon.) 

BETHLEHEM-JUDAH,  Ephrath.  or  _,.. 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon 
15),  stands  on  a  rising  ground  about  six  miles  so 
Jerusalem.    It  never  was  a  town  of  large  size. 

Orh  IV2i»  Beth-lehem,  house  of  bread,  indica 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  Septuagint  writ^ 
Josephus  Bti^Xtfia  and  Bri^Xitfta.  The  earlier  ^ 
lehem  was  nJTIBK.  Ephrathah  ((3en.  xxxv. 

7.) :  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  who  buil 
fence  in  Judah,  even  Bethlehem,  &o.    (2  Ch 
Bethlehem  was  the  birth-place  of  David,  and 
Cyhrist    The  Emperor  Hadrian  is  said  to  h 
rites  here  to  Adonia.    Hie  pious  Empress  * 
handsome  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  over 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  wl 
to  this  day.    This  chiuxsb  was  much  embeUisl 
stantine,  and  the  interior  adorned  with  mosaic 
body  of  the  church  is  supported  bv  forty  wh' 
Corinthian  columns  in  four  rows:  cdhnectad  will? 
ing  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents.     . 
of  goanliDg  the  sacred  cradle  (pointed  out  as  •  9chU^ 
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it  it  said  to  reaemble  m  miniature  in  Gkuaaa  and  Bracil, 
where  it  is  a  native. 

BETHY'LUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Proctotrupidn :  its  principal  distinctive 
characters  are,  antennn  geniculated,  thirteen-jointed  in  both 
sexes ;  the  head  is  depressed  and  the  prothorax  very  elon- 
gate and  almost  triangular.  The  wings  have  only  one 
mrge  marginal  cell,  not  dosed ;  abdomen  conical,  legs  short, 
femora  thick. 

These  little  four-winged  flies,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  depressed  heads,  are  not  very  unlike  ants  in 
their  appearance,  and  are  found  in  flowers  and  sometimes 
on  the  leaves  of  shrubs,  to  which  they  resort  in  search  of 
small  caterpillars,  which  they  store  up  in  cells  to  nourish 
their  future  progeny.  The  principal  haunts  of  these  in- 
sects are  dry,  sandy  situations. 

Mr.  Haliday  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  in  the  seventh  numoer  of  the  Eniomo" 
logical  Magagine. 

BETLIS.    [See  Bedlis.1 

BBTO'NICA,  or  BSTONY,  a  suppressed  senus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiatm. 
[See  StachtsJ 

BETROTHMBNT.  We  sometimes  hear  of  parties  being 
betrothed  to  each  other,  which  means  that  each  has  pledged 
his  or  her  troth  or  truth  to  the  other,  to  enter  at  some  con- 
venient time,  fixed  or  undetermined,  into  the  state  of  matri- 
mony. It  now  has  seldom  any  other  meaning  than  that 
the  parties  have  eneaged  themselves  privately,  sometimes, 
though  it  is  presum^  very  rarely,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  friends  who  might,  if  necessity  of  doing  so  arose,  bear 
testimony  to  such  an  engagement  having  been  entered  into. 
Even  the  rustic  ceremonies  which  heretofore  were  in  use  to 
give  some  kind  of  formaUty  to  such  contracts  seem  almost 
to  have  fallen  into  entire  disuse.  In  .intient  times,  however, 
there  were  engagements  of  this  kind  of  a  very  formal  nature, 
and  they  were  not  thought  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  gi^Mit 
legislators  of  antiquity.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  state  of  the  virgin  who  is 
betrothed.  In  the  Roman  law,  the  '  sponsalia,*  or  betroth- 
ment,  is  defined  to  be  a  *  promise  of  a  future  marriage.*  It 
could  take  place  after  the  parties  were  seven  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  fixed  time  after  betrothment  at  which  mar- 
riage necessarily  followed,  but  it  might  for  various  reasons 
lie  deferred  for  several  years.  The  sponsalia  might  be  made 
without  the  two  parties  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
(See  JHgeit.  xxiii.  tit.  i.) 

The  canonists  speak  of  betrothing  and  of  marrying,  de- 
scribing the  former  as  being  sponsalia,  or  espousals,  with  the 
r«r&a  de/uturo,  the  latter  with  the  verba  de  prtesenti.  In 
i^n^land,  there  is  no  doubt  that  formal  engagements  of  this 
Itind  were  usual  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  One 
class  of  the  documents  which  have  descended  in  families 
who  have  been  careful  in  the  preservation  of  their  antient 
evidences,  are  marriage-oontra&as,  which  are  generally  be* 
tween  parents,  and  set  out  with  stating  that  a  marriage  shall 
be  solemnized  between  certain  parties  when  they  attain  to  a 
certain  age,  or  at  some  distant  period,  as  after  six  months  or 
a  year ;  and  amongst  the  terms  of  the  contract  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  stipulations  respecting  the  apparel  of  the  future 
bride,  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  which  is  to  be 
provided  on  the  occasion.  When  these  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  the  parents,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  younger  parties  solemnly  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other. 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  who  was  very  learned  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  popular  customs  of  our  own  and  other 
nil t ions,  describes  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  {Illustra- 
tion*  of  Shakepeare  and  of  Antient  Manners,  vol.  i.  p.  108) 
as  having  consisted  in  *the  interchangement  of  rinss— the 
kiss -the  joining  of  hands;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
testimony  of  witnesses/  In  France,  where  the  ceremony  is 
known  by  the  name  of  JtanfaiUei,  the  presence  of  the  cure, 
or  of  a  priest  commissioned  by  him,  was  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  tho  contract  In  England,  such  contracts 
were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
ComplainU  are  made  by  a  writer  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, cited  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quitiei,  that  certain  superstitious  ceremonies  had  become 
connected  with  these  engagements ;  but  Mr.  Douce  was  un- 
able to  find  in  any  of  tlic  antient  rituals  of  the  church  any 
prescribed  form  in  which  this  kind  of  espousals  were  to  be 
celebrated.    The  (^urch»  howeveri  undertook  to  punish  the 


viobtion  of  the  coitnot.  Whoever*  after  Ketiiethwot,  m* 
fused  to  proceed  to  matrimony,  xnlade  ecdence,  was  lia^is 
to  excommunication  till  relieved  by  public  penance,  Th.s 
was  taken  away  by  act  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  ana  the  aggricTi-l 

{)arty  was  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  an  action  at  commoa 
aw  for  breach  of  promise  of  mamage.  The  church  aUo 
declared  that  no  kmd  of  matrimonial  engagement  could  Iw 
entered  into  by  infanta  under  seven  years  of  age ;  And  tl  ti 
from  seven  to  twelve,  and  in  the  case  of  males  to  fourtce;.. 
they  might  betroth  themselves,  but  not  be  contracted  ;n 
matrimony.  Further,  if  any  betrothment  at  all  took  pUie* 
it  was  to  be  done  openly,  and  this*  the  priests  were  instrucud 
to  urge  upon  the  people  as  of  importance. 

Bishop  Sparrow  {Rationale  on  the  Common Praver,  p.  2>  w ) 
regards  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  EugUod  u 
containing  in  it  botn  the  verba  de  futuro  and  the  verba  Jt 
preesenti,  or  as  being  in  fact  both  a  betrothment  and  a  ui^x- 
riage.  The  first  he  Ends  in  tlio  questions,  *  Wilt  thou  tair,* 
&c.,and  the  answers, '  I  wilL* — attributing  to  the  word  ar^//, 
perhaps  erroneously,  the  sense  of  intention  rather  ihjui  ul 
resolution.  The  words  of  contract  which  follow  arc  the 
verba  de  praeenti. 

The  northern  nations,  including  the  English  and  the 
Scotch,  called  this  ceremony  by  the  expressive  term,  hand' 
fasting,  or  hand-fastning.  In  Germany  the  parties  are 
called  respectively  '  bride'  and  *  bridegroom,*  *  braut*  siid 
*  brautigam,'  from  the  time  of  the  betrothment  (verWbuuvLi 
until  the  marriage,  when  these  designations  cease. 

BETTERTON,  THOMAS.  This  celebrated  actor  «u 
born  in  August,  1635,  in  Tothill -street,  Westminster,  hu 
father  being  at  that  time  undcr-oook  to  King  Charles  L 
Evincing  early  a  bve  of  literature,  it  waa  originally  the  in- 
tention of  his  parents  to  educate  him  for  one  of  the  liberal 
professions,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  firustratixi^ 
this  design,  the  boy  was  at  hid  own* request  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  named  Rhodes,  at  the  si^n  of  the  BiUe.  Cbann;; 
Cross.  In  1659  Rh^jdes,  who  had  been  wardrobe- keeper  ai 
the  theatre  in  Blacklriars  before  the  troubles,  obt4;jtMi  s 
license  for  a  comnany  of  players  to  act  at  the  Cock-D;t  \u 
Drury-lane,  and  nere  young  Betterion  oommenceu  La 
career  as  an  actor  at  the  age  of  twenty-foui;  performuu 
with  the  greatest  success  in  several  of  Beaumont  %i*X 
Fletcher's  plays,  then  most  in  fashion. 

In  1662  he  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Davenanl,  and 
appeared  on  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln  a  Ii.d 
Fields  in  Sir  William's  new  play  the  '  Siege  of  Rhodes 
His  performance  of  Hamlet  about  this  time  is  said  byDu«^ 
to  have  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pilch.  He  m^\ 
be  said  to  have  received  traditionally,  thiough  Sir  WUiwxL 
Davenant,  the  instructions  of  Shakt»peare  himself  for  \Xk 
representation  of  this  character.  Cibber,  Addison,  and  the 
author  of '  A  Lick  at  the  Laureat,*  all  concur  in  their  adna- 
ration  of  him  in  tliis  part  The  last  particulariua  the  »cea« 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  he  says  Betterton  s  oountenaact. 
naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine,  would  turn,  with  the  \  lult  ut 
emotions  of  amazement  and  horror,  'as  pale  aa  bia  utyn- 
cloth.*  He  became  so  much  in  fui-our  with  CharWi  IL 
that  Cibber  asserts  he  went  over  to  Patis  at  hia  Ma^e»t)  % 
especial  command  to  study  the  French  stage,  and  intruduic 
from  it  whatever  be  thought  would  improve  our  own,  ai.a 
that  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  moving  sneoer>,  ^^- 
though  some  writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  Sir  Wuiiaiu 
Davenant 

In  1 670  he  married  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Saundersoa. 
a  most  amiable  woman,  who  ranked  as  high  ^mi>ng  li^ 
female,  as  her  husband  amons  the  male  penonnera.  \\m 
Lady  Macbeth  was  considered  one  of  the  most  adniira\>« 
representations  on  the  stage.  So  great  was  the  eaumat^a 
in  which  they  were  both  held,  that  in  1675,  on  the  |iezlunb- 
ance  of  Crowne*s  pastoral,  called  *  Calisto,  or  the  ChAj&: 
Nymph,'  by  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  the  I>uke  %« 
Monmouth  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  llr«  and  \Xi^ 
Betterton  were  employed  to  instruct  the  r^yal  aad  uuu  c 
amateurs  during  the  rehearsals. 

In  1692  Betterton  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  aU  hia  htt:= 
savings  (which,  though  his  salary  is  said  never  to  have  rir 
ceeded  4/.  perweek,  had  amounted  to  8000^)  i«  a  omm 
merciU  speculation.  The  influenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Dut^t  • 
obtained  for  him  shortly  alterwaxds  the  royal  license  for  - 
new  theatre,  which  he  was  speedily  enabled,  by  the  wlantO 
subscriptions  of  many  persons  of  quality,  to  eiwcl  wiiM 
the  walls  of  tlie  Tennis  Court,  Linooln'a  tna  Firida.  ---^ 
opened  it»  AprU  90th,  U9»,with  CanfMVt  • 
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for  Lore/  which  wts  very  sneceMftil,  bat  after  a  few  yean, 
the  profits  arising  fW>m  the  theatre  provirig  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  Mr.  BetterUm  growing  very  infirm  and  suflfering 
eontinaally  from  ths  gout,  he  retired  at  once  from  manage- 
ment and  the  stage.   The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances 
being  known  to  the  public,  it  was  determined  to  give  him  a 
benefit,  and  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  April,  1709  (see  The 
Tailer,  Na  L),  die  comedy  of '  Lore  ibr  Love '  was  performed 
for  that  purpose,  Betterton  himself,  thouvh  nearlyseventy- 
four,  sustaining  the  youthful  part  of  Valentine.    The  cele- 
brated performers  Mr.  Dogged  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  who  had  ooitted  the  stage  some  time  previously, 
acted  for  him  on  this  occasion.    Con^reve  wrote  a  prologue, 
and  Rowe  an  epilogue  (printed  in  his  works),  which  latter 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  who,  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  sup- 
ported '  Old  Thomas,*  as  Betterton  is  called  in  it,  while  ap- 
plauses were  showered  upon  him  by  an  audience  almost  as 
numerous  behind,  as  it  was  before  the  curtain.    The  profits 
of  the  night  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  500/.    In  Sep- 
tember, Betterton  appeared  again  in  Hamlet,  a  particular 
notice  of  which  performance  is  given  in  the  'Tatler,'  No.  71; 
and  Mr.  Owen  M'Swinny,  then  manager  of  the  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  oc- 
casionally during  the  following  winter.    On  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  April,  1710,  he  took  another  benefit,  an  invitation 
to  which  was  kindly  published  in  the  '  Tatler  *  of  Tuesday 
the  11th,  No.  157.    (in  this  occasion  he  enacted  his  cele- 
brated part  of  Melantius  in  the '  Maid's  Tragedy.'  The  event, 
however,  proved  fatal,  for  having  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  gout,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment  he  made 
use  of  some  outward  applications,  which  reduced  the  swelling 
and  enabled  him  to  walk  on  the  stage  with  one  ibot  in  a 
slipper ;  but  the  violence  of  the  remedy  drove  the  distemper 
into  his  head,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  terminated  his 
existence  in  the  seventy- filth  year  of  his  age.   He  was  buried 
on  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  1710,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster, 
with  much  ceremony,  according  to  the  *  Tatler*  for  Thurs- 
day, May  4th.  No.  167.    *  Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton,* 
•ays  the  essayist, '  ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  re» 
speot  as  Roseins  among  the  Romans.*    Gibber  says.  <  He 
was  an  Hctor  as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without 
eompetttors,  formed  for  the  mutual  astistance  and  illustra- 
tion of  each  other's  genius.*    As  a  man  he  is  said  to  have 
been    modest,  fiolita,  generous,  benevolent,  of  a  cheerful 
temper,  with  a  pious  relianoe  upon  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence.   Dryaen  mentions  his  judgment  honourably  in  his 
preface  to  'Don  Sebastian,'  and  Rowe  acknowledges  bis 
obligations  to  him  in  his  'Life  of  Shakspeare,*  Betterton 
having  made  a  Journey  into  Warwickshire  expressly  lo  ob- 
tain  information.     Pope   admired  him  exceedin^y,  and 
painted  his  portrait  in  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved 
at  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's,  Caen  Wood.    The  following  mi- 
nute and  enrious  description  of  his  person  towards  the  close 
of  his  Itfot  is  given  by  Anthony  Aston,  in  a  pamphlet,  en« 
titled  '  A  brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Gibber,  Bsq.,  his 
lives  of  the  late  fitmous  Actors  and  Actresses*'  8vo.  :— 

'  Mr.  Betterton,  although  a  euperlative  good  actor,  laboured 
under  an  fll  figure,  being  clumsily  mside,  having  a  great 
head,  a  short  thick  neck,  stooped  in  the  shonlders,  and  had 
fat  short  arms,  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  sto- 
mach. His  l«ft  hand  frequently  lodged  in  his  breast,  be- 
tvreen  his  eoat  and  waistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he  pre- 
pared his  speech ;  his  actions  were  few  but  just ;  ht^  had 
little  eves  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  pock-fretten,  a  corpulent 
body,  ahd  thick  legs  with  large  feet ;  he  was  better  to  meet 
than  to  foliow,  for  his  aspeet  was  serious,  venerable,  and 
majestic,  in  his  latter  time  a  little  paralytic ;  his  voice  was 
low  and  grumbling*  yet  be  could  tune  it  by  an  artful  climax, 
which  enforced  universal  attention,  even  from  the  fops  and 
orange-giris ;  he  was  incapable  of  diancing,  even  in  a  coun- 
try-dance, as  was  Mrs.  Barry,  but  their  good  quaiitiea  were 
more  than  equal  to  their  deficiencies.* 

Mr.  Betterton  wrote  and  altered  several  dmmatie  pieces 
(see  Biograph.  Dram,),  but  none  of  them  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  Queen  Anne  settled  a  pension  upon  his 
widow*  who  survived  htra  only  a  year  and  a  half:  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  deprived  her  of  reason. 

(Ccdtey  Gibber's  Lwe9  and  Apology ;  Companion  to  ihi 
Play^houM;  Bio^aph.  Dram. ;  Sfr  Rtdhara  Steele  and 
AdfUsoo  in  The  Tatler;  Galt^  Live  tf  the  Actors,  ^.) 

BBTTINELLI,  SAVBllIO,  wss  born  at  Mantoa  in 
1718,  and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  ne  entered  the  order 
if  Ihnlarailsca  I7M.   Ha  ww  aftirwaitfi  sent  to  Bmeiai 


aftd  diete  beteme  aequmted  with  Mafemtchelll;  Dumnti, 
Cardinal  Quirini,  and  ether  learned  men,  whose  conversation 
encouraged  him  in  his  literary  pursuits.  In  1744  be  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  where  he  frequented  the  society  H 
Manfiredi,  Zanotti,  Ghedini,  and  other  distinguished  tan\  at 
that  city.  In  1 748  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  where  bi  beoraie 
likewise  intimate  with  the  literarjr  men  of  thifi  place,  who 
used  to  assemble  frequently  in  ms  cell.  Bettiuelli  wrote 
a  little  poem  in  remembrance  of  them,  which  he  styled 
'  Pamaso  Veneto.*  In  1761  he  was  sent  to  Parma,  as  di- 
rector of  the  studies  in  the  college  of  the  nobility  in  tliat 
city.  He  there  conceived  the  idea  of  his  principal  work,  on 
the  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  complete  for  many  years  after. 
In  1 765  he  travelled  through  part  of  Germany  to  Strasburg 
and  Nancy,  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
Towards  the  end  of  1757  he  accompanied  the  princess  of 
Parma  to  Paris ;  he  afterwards  visitea  Normandy,  and  then 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Stanislaus  at  Nsnoy,  who  was  a 
patron  of  literary  men,  and  who  charged  Bettinelli  with  a 
commission  for  Voltaire,  relative  to  half  a  million  of  francs 
which  Voltaire  intended  to  employ  in  Lorraine.  Voltaire 
was  then  living  at  the  Delices,  a  country-seat  near  Geneva, 
from  whence  he  Soon  after  removed  to  Femey.  He  reoeived 
Bettinelli  with  great  kindness,  and  afterwards  occasionally 
corresponded  with  him.  One  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  Betti- 
nelli, dated  March,  1 760,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writer* 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Ugoni's  biography  of 
Bettinelli*  In  this  letter  Voltaire  flatters  Bettinelli,  pro- 
fesses his  respect  for  the  Jesuits,  speaks  highly  of  England, 
abuses  in  coarse  terms  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  praises  the 
king  of  Prussia,  pities  the  fallen  state  of  France,  and  all 
this  in  his  usual  jocular,  satirical,  rambling  style,  sneering 
at,  and  displaying  his  wit  upon,  every  subjeet»  however 
serious. 

Bettinelli  returned  to  Parma  in  1759.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Verona,  where  he  remained  till  i  767,  spending  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  a  pleasant  country* house  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits  near  Verona.  He  there  wrote  his '  Risorgi- 
mento  d' Italia  negli  Studj.  nolle  Arti  e  net  Gestumi  dopo  ii 
Mille,'  which  he  published  in  1773,  just  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive Mantua,  he  published,  in  1 780,  an  edition  of  his  var 
rious  works  in  eight  vols.  8vo.  In  1796  the  French  inva- 
sion drove  Bettinelli  away  from  Mantua,  and  he  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ippolito 
Pindemonte.  Bettinelli  returned  to  Mantua  after  that  place 
had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  resumed  his  literary 
ooeupations,  notwithstanding  his  advanoed  age  of  fourscore. 
Bonaparte  made  Bettinelli  a  knight  of  the  Iron  Grown,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute.  Bettinelli  died  at  Man- 
tua in  September,  1 808,  being  past  ninety  years  of  age.  H  is 
lifo  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  having  been 
intimate  wiCb  several  successive  generations  of  leamea  men, 
and  his  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  Italian  lite- 
rature of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteen  A. 

BettineUi*s  '  Risorgimento  *  is  the  only  work  by  which 
his  literary  reputation  is  now  sustained.  The  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  he  was  the  first  to  treat  it  in  a  me- 
thodieal  and  attractive  manner.  His  plan  is  well  distributed, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  is  generally  liberal.  He  be- 
gins by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  low  state  to  which  science 
and  literature  had  fallen  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, which  form  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
He  then  traces  the  dawn  of  their  revival  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  he  passes  in  review  the  men  who 
cultivated  various  branches  of  learning,  especially  theology 
and  jurisprudence,  most  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  In 
the  thirteenth  oentnry  the  eariiest  writers  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage make  their  appearance,  and  early  in  the  following 
century  we  find  that  language  emerging  at  once  into  all  the 
vigour  and  refinement  of  ftiu  maturitv.  Bettinelli  investi- 
gates with  mnek  eruditbn  this  singularly  rapid  progress  of 
the  language  of  Italy.  He  then  foUows  the  brilliant  course 
of  Italian  literature  and  science  tlmmgh  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, thus  leading  the  reader  through  the  first  period  of 
modem  learning  and  carrying  him  towards  the  age  of  th^ 
Medici,  which  constitutes  a  second  and  distinct  epoch.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  work  he  troafs  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the 
progress  of  industry!  of  commerce,  of  Wealth,  and  of  mannera 
and  habile  during  the  same  period.  BettinelU  mftde  a  good 
nse  of  the  immense  stores  relating  to  the  erudition  or  the 
widdk  agasi  wMbh  Mimrtwi  hai  hWfott^  cdlleeted  in  hii 
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worki.  The  '  RiuTghiMnta '  ms  raprmtad  mt  Ulan  io 
fouTToh.  I2mo.  IBlS-aO.  Among  BeUinelli'i  otberwork* 
we  may  meutian  '  L'EDtusiumo,'  which  is  ft  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  chancter  of  eathuBi«ira,  etpecjolly  with  retptct 
to  the  floe  *nt ;  '  Letl«ra  Virgiliane,'  in  which  the  author 
■howB  a.  great  d«Qciency  of  taals  and  critical  judgnwDt, 
companied  by  much  flippancy  and  dogmatiim,  eneeii 
where  be  speftlu  o{  Dante  in  contemptuoua  tormi,  Oasparo 
Gozzi  replied  to  Beltinelli  in  bis  '  Difeaa  di  Dante.'  Betti- 
nelli,  however,  persisted  in  his  judgment,  which  he  repeated 
when  eighty-two  yean  of  age  in  his  '  Diasertaiione  Acade- 
mica  sapra  Dante,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  ho  oleTate* 
Bembo  and  Delia  Casa  above  Dante  in  poetical  meriL     ' 

consequence  of  this  strange  perversity  of  tuste  bordering 

barbarism,  the  wits  of  Verona  nicknamed  the  Rev.  Father 
Bettinelli, '  Father  TotiU.'  One  of  BettinsUL's  latest  works 
is, '  Delle  Lettere  e  delle  Arti  Mantovane,'  a  book  wliich  con- 
tains much  local  and  taunicipa!  erudition  concerning  Mantua. 
He  wrote  also  a  vast  quantity  of  verses  of  little  or  no  merit. 
He  left  two  poems  in  MS.,  one, '  L'Europa  punita  o  il  Secolo 
XVIII,,'  in  twelve  cantoi,  and  the  '  Bonaparte  in  Italia,'  in 
four  cantos.  In  the  latter  he  extols  Bonaparte,  whom  be 
had  reviled  in  the  former.  In  this  he  folbwed  the  example 
of  other  literary  men  of  bis  age,  hut  he  has  he«n  luckier 
than  they,  inasmuch  as  both  his  poems  have  remained  in- 
edited.  They  exist  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Uantua.  (Ugoni 
Delia  Lelteratura  llaliana.) 

BE'TULAor  the  hircli,agenus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  are  among  the  most  useful 
plants  of  northern  latitudes.  It  gives  its  name  lo  the 
natural  order  Bttalinea.  of  which  il  is  tlie  principal  genus ; 
and  is  characterized  by  its  flowers  growing  in  catkins,  the 
scales  of  which  are  thin  and  three  lobed,  and  by  the  scales 
subtending  three  Hat  fruits,  each  furnished  with  two  styles. 
and  expanded  into  a  thin  wing  on  either  side;  these  fruits 
are  what  are  vulgarly  called  birch  seeds.  The  species  are, 
with  one  exception,  found  beyond  the  tropic  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  the  species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a 
little  evergreen  plant  called  B.  anlarclica.  of  which  litUe  is 
recorded  except  that  it  inbabiu  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

As  birches  are  of  considerable  importance  in  cold  climates, 
tre  shall  briefly  notice  all  the  more  remarkable  species, 
which  may  be  conveniently  disposed  accotding  lo  thoir  pre- 
vailing gaographieal  distribution. 

"    EUROPKAN    BmCRES. 

I.  Sefu^  .,j/£a,  the  common  birch ;  branches  erect,  when 
young  covered  with  a  short  close  down  never  smooth,  and 
wartedi  leaves  with  a  somewhat  rhomboidal  form,  ovate 
generally  doubly  serratsd,  with  downy  footstalks,  acute  but 
not  tapering  to  the  point :  calkins  pendulous,  A  native  of 
Europe  from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  soulhem  coun- 
tries, in  the  latter,  however,  not  appearing  except  on  moun- 
tains at  a  considerable  elevation ;  on  Mlna.  ii  does  nol  occur 
below  4762  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  Philippi  It  is 
also  found  eastward  in  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Altai 
Mountains.  Although  this  species  is  not  much  valued  for 
Its  timber,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  many  other  purposes 
Russia  skins  ^e  said  to  be  tanned  with  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  Its  bark,  from  which  the  peculiar  odour  of  such  leather 
IS  denved.  Cordage  is  obUined  from  it  by  the  Laplanders, 
who  also  prepare  a  red  dye  from  it ;  the  young  shoots  serve 
to  nourish  their  cattle,  and  vinegar  U  ohtaine<l  fVom  the 
fermented  sap.  The  inhabitanla  of  Finland  use  the  leaves 
for  tea,  and  both  in  Lapland  and  Greenland  strips  of  the 
young  and  tender  bark  are  used  as  food.  From  the  timber 
are  manufactured  hoops,  yokes  for  cattle,  bowls,  wooden 
spoons,  and  other  articles  in  which  lightness  without  much 
durability  ,s  sufficient ;  baskets  and  hurdles  are  often  mode 
of  part  of  Its  shoots ;  and  from  its  rising  sap.  extracted  by 
means  of  openm«  cut  into  its  albunmm  in  iL  spring,  and 
fermenl*d,a  kina  of  wine  is  obtained  which  is  of  an  agr^ahle 
quality,  bul  will  not  keep.  During  iho  siege  of  Himburg 
^^^^Kli^T'^T""  '^i*'  '^'"■«"j"tbe  blrc\  tree,  of  thf 
reiEhbourhood  were  destroyed  by  the  Bashkirs  and  other 
barbarian  soldiers  in  Iha  Russian  service,  by  beinit  taoned 
lOttheir  juice.  — rr*" 

thri^«  fi^,''  °'^'y  B~'?  «>  P«»^  «ndy  soil,  on  which  it 
Umies  fully  as  welt  as  tn  that  of  a  mot*  fertile  kind.  It  is 
Sll  ,  "t°;°J<>'nMinie8  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  a 

•^erable  dimension. ;  as  U  approaches  both  iu  northen. 
.Jam  Imuta  it  gradiiaUy  dectMm  in  »ite,  ooufora- 


ably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  vegetable  derelopoieiit.    lit 
bEurk  is  said  to  be  very  durable. 

2.  Betiila  pendula.  tho  vrejing  hirdi;  branches  dn>o|>- 
ing,  when  young  perfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  )iii.(- 
pearly  spe«ks;  leaves  with  a  somewhat  rbomboiilal  f.-m. 
ovate,  either  doubly  or  singly  serrated,  acaie.  hul  not  tap«- 
irg  to  the  point,  sometimes  slightly  hairy  :  c«kini  prn- 
duloas.  Very  common  in  different  parts  of  Baiopc,  ak-i..: 
with  the  last,  in  the  properties  o(^  which  it  Kppean  tt 
parlicipate,  and  with  which  it  is  t^en  improperlr  con- 
founded. It  dijfeis  from  the  comuuia  birch  not  only  m  in 
weeping  habit,  but  also  in  its  young  shooU  being  qmft 
smooth,  bria-ht  chestnut  brown  when  ripe,  and  tben  aMcnd 
with  little  white  warts.  T]ie  BeltUa  pontiea  ot  ihm  nantTK* 
is  a  slight  variety,  with  a  few  straggling  baira  m  ihe  leaid 
and  leafstalks,  and  a  less  drooping  habit. 

3.  Belvla  pub»$ceni.  Ihe  downy  birch  ;  bianohes  end. 
covered  all  over  with  very  close  down  ;  leares  beart-chawi 
ovate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  and  sharply  Mmtad.  ten 
downy,  A  smaller  species  than  the  first,  fonnd  in  th«  bo*-'. 
of  Germany ;  a  variety  of  it  is  colled  BetvU  ta^teijoita  ic 
gardens. 

4.  Setula  ROTM,  the  dwarf  birch;  leaves  erbicalM-.  ck- 
nated,  with  strongly  marked  veins  on  the  under  side:  rmi- 
kins  upright.  A  small  buib,  found  in  Lapland  wtd  ut- 
mountainous  parts  of  other  northern  amntma;  it  nti 
stretches  across  the  whole  cunlioent  of  Asia  as  br  ^  Cos- 
laachka.  To  the  people  of  the  south  this  plant  baa  no  ralur 
but  to  the  Laplanders  it  affords  a  large  [art  id  ifa«ir  fati 
and  its  winged  fruits  are  reputed  to  be  iba  favourite  food  « 
the  ptarmigan.  The  place  of  this  is  oeoip^  in  Ai— ». 
by  a  speoios  ealled  Bilula  glaiubtiota. 

*  •  Asiatic  BtaCHKS. 

5.  Betuia  Bhqjpalira.  Indian  paper  birch;  Wtsk  oUmm 
Mute,  with  nearly  simple  serratures,  aomewhat  beart- 
abaped  at  the  base  ;  their  stalks,  veins,  and  twijn  hayi 
ripe  calkins,  erect,  cylindrical,  oblong ;  bracts  aiooeth.  wooit 
two-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  than  the  fruit,  wluob  W 
narrow  winas.  A  tree  found  on  the  Alps  of  Oarw«l  at " 
Kumaon,  where  it  vraa  disoovered  by  Dr,  Wallieli.  ««  fao  i^- 
fonoiu*  that  iu  thin  dalkale  baritfuraubMUMUaaMhs 
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Miisl  rapiditf  •  and  nmitiott*  an  mstanea  of  a  plant  Whieb 
in  nineteen  yeara  grew  to  the  bei^ht  of  fbrty^flve  feet  eight 
inehei.  It  »  rarely  seen  in' this  country,  although  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  host  suited  to  our  climate.  The  thinness 
of  its  leaves,  tonbined  with  their  oblong  figure,  distinguishes 
this  from  all  the  other  species. 

All  the  species  of  birch,  except  the  eommon  and  the 
weeping,  are  multiplied  by  layers  in  the  usual  war.  The  two 
ethers  are  propagated  by  their  seeds,  which  may  be  procured 
m  this  country  in  great  abundance.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
sow  them  thin  in  beds  as  soon  as  gathered,  oovering  them 
with  not  more  than  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  of  light  earth.  The 
seedling  plants  shoula  be  bedded  out  when  one  year  old, 
and  after  the  second  year,  if  properlv  managed,  they  will  be 
lit  to  remove  to  the  plantation.  When  old  they  are  trans- 
planted  with  considerable  difficulty. 
^  BETULA'CB^,  a  natural  order  of  Apetalow  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  formerly  comprehended,  along  with  other 
groups,  in  what  were  called  Amentaeeup,  because  it  bears 
its  flowers  in  amenta,  or  catkins ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  those  which  agree  with  it  in  this  particular,  by  its  flat, 
one- seeded,  two-celled  membranous  fruit,  and  pendulous 
ovules.  A  just  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  will  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  common 
birch ;  all  the  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
fertile  flowers  in  one  catkin  and  the  barren  in  another,  and 
they  have,  in  general,  the  main  lateral  veins  of  their  leaves 
running  straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  without 
curving  inwanls.  They  are  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
world,  or  in  mountainous  regions  in  hot  countries. 

BETU'WE,  alarge  and  fertile  district  of  Holland,  enclosed 
between  the  Waal,  the  Northern  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Ley- 
den,  and  the  Lek,  which  ^oins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and 
thus  forms  an  island,  which  occupies  part  of  the  country  of 
the  antient  Batavi,  or  •  Insula  Batavorum.'  [See  Bat  ATI.] 
The  name  of  Bctuwe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of 
Batavi.  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  from  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  from  the  Rhine  near  Doombnrg,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal,  here  called  the 
Maas,  below  Papendrecht.  is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  B.  to  W. 
Its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  owin^  to  the  great  sinuosities 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Northern  Rhine,  which  form  itj  boun* 
daries ;  the  breadth  is  greatest  at  its  western  extremity,  be- 
tween Vianen  and  Gorkum,  where  it  is  about  thirteen  miles. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  are  Gorkum  (BOOO  inha- 
.  bitants),  and  Thiel  (4000).  The  river  Linghe,  which  falls 
into  the  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eastern  and  largest  part 
of  the  Betuwe  belongs  to  the  province  of  (Jelderland,  whose 
capitrl  is  Amheim,  and  the  western  part  to  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  whose  capital  is  S'Gravenhage.  The 
Betuwe  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Holland :  it  produces  com,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  also  made  in  this  district. 

BEVELAND,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Zeeland  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Noord 
Beveland  and  Zuid  Bevcknd,  with  a  smaller  island  called 
Wolfaartsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.  These  islands 
lie  in  the  great  sestuary  of  the  river  Schelde,  and  between 
two  branches  of  that  river,  the  East  Schelde,  or  more  properly 
North  Schelde,  which  divides  them  from  the  islands  of 
Tholen  and  Schouwen,  and  the  Hond.  called  also  West 
Schelde,  but  which  ought  to  be  called  rather  South  Schelde, 
which  divides  them  from  the  main  land.  A  channel  of  the 
sea  separates  them  from  the  island  of  Walcheren  which  lies 
west  of  Beveland.  South  Beveland  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  is  twenty-five 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between 
eight  and  nme  miles  from  N.  to  8.  It  produces  com, 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  madder.  Fish  is 
also  caught  in  great  plenty  near  the  coast.  South  Beve- 
land has  suffered  from  inundations,  especially  in  the  great 
flood  of  1532,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east 
side  of  the  island  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  the 
island  stood  the  rich  town  of  Roraerswaal,  which  the  flood 
of  1533  separated  from  Beveland;  the  town  was  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it. 
the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  re- 
The  great  fioods  of  Jan.  14  and  15, 1808.  did  this 
nense  damage ;  whole  districts  irfaMi  bid  been 
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I  gained  by  ttie  greateit  pkiAno^  tmi  imhutff 
whelmed ;  the  beautiiiil  village  of  Knitntogeo  ««•  nesfly 
destroyed ;  and  but  for  the  aasietanee  of  the  whole  country 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  devastation  eould  net  ha;«w  been 
repaired.  The  capital,  Goes,  with  a  town  of  •bore  4SC0 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  South  Bavebnd ; 
there  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  abovt  tha  ialaa4 
Noord  Beveland  is  a  much  poorer  eountry,  being  low  and 
marshy ;  it  was  formeriy  a  fine  island,  but  was  awansned  m 
the  dreadfhl  inundation  of  153S,  when  a  large  part  of  the  uh 
habitants  perished.  It  remained  covered  by  the  waStrs  tbr 
many  years  after,  until  the  ground  beeoming  raised  by  the 
alluvial  deposits,  it  was  again  embaakad  and  iobaUted. 
The  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  about  thirtaeo  ailea,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  four  miles.  It  has  a  fSsw  TUIagTS 
or  hamlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wissenkerka  mod 
Kortjyn.  Wolfkartsdijk  is  a  small  fertile  island,  wldch  eon- 
tains  two  villages  and  abont  700  inhabitants.  (KsmpeiL) 

BEVERIDOE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  prsUle  and 
theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Barrow,  in  the  eaianty  ol 
Leicester,  in  the  year  1636.    He  was  admitted  of  St.  John  • 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1653;  and  during  bis  rewlence 
there  was  remarkable  for  dose  attention  to  hia  studies,  fir 
his  piety,  and  the  general  regularity  of  bis  eonduet.    8o 
assiauous  was  his  applieation,  and  naors  espaeiallv  in  the 
learning  of  the  Oriental  lanffua($es,  that  ha  fHiblished  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  a  treaUse  in- Latin, '  Da  lingaamm 
Orientalium,  proBsertim  HehraTo«.  GhsJdaicsB,    Syhacwv 
ArabicA,  et  Samaritans,  pmstantiA  at  ttBU«  earn  Gtasiaa- 
tieft  Syriaoi,  tribus  libris  traditi/  a  work  bald  in  gn-at 
esteem.    He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  aria  te  16^6* 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1660,  in  whieh  lattsr  year  be 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest.    Soon  aHar*  be  wa» 
presented  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  nearagv  of 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  where  he  wrote  his  work  on  chroou- 
loffy,  published  in  1669,  and  intitled  ^InstitotieonasCbro- 
noiogicarum  libn  duo,  unA  cum  totidem  Arilhmetiecs  Cbr^ 
nologicse  libellis.*    This  treatise  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  obfonology*    In  the 
fbrmer  part  the  nature  and  terms  of  ehraMtogr  are  stated 
and  explained ;  and  in  the  latter  is  offersd  a  mm  sfstem 
of  charaeteristie  arithmetio,  by  which  chrooolegy  nay  be 
the  better  and  more  fhlly  understood.    In  i§7i  he  wma 
elected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Londos  to  tbo 
rectory  of  St.  Peter,  Comhill,  on  whieb  oeeasftaa  Ysa  re- 
signed the  vicarage  of  Ealing ;  and  in  die  aaoM  year  he 
published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  hts  learned  and  labonout 
work,  '  SvrMuroif,  sive  Plandeot»  Canonnm  8.8.  Apoaiolo- 
rum  et  Conciliorum  ah  Ecclesid  Graet  rseepSorum;  nee 
non  Canonicarum  8.  S.  Patrnm  BpistolaiiUB»  Sko.'     The 
first  volume  contains  the  several  eanons  whioh  are  attiibvted 
to  the  apostles,  those  of  the  councils,  of  the  first  of  Niea,  tbt 
first  of  Constantinople,  of  that  of  Sphesas,  of  ChaleadoR,  tn^ 
the  sixth  in  Tmllo,  of  the  second  of  Niee,  of  the  itaC  aaJ 
second  of  Constantinople  holden  in  the  ohoreb  of  tb# 
apostles,  of  that  of  Constantinople  holden  in  the  ahtuvb  of 
Sancta  Sophia,  of  those  of  Carthago,  Aneyra,  Neoe»sar»a. 
Gangra,  Antioch,  Laodioea,  Sardtca,  and  Carthago ;  loce- 
ther  with  the  arguments  of  Joseph  the  Bgyplian*  on  th* 
canons  of  the  ibur  general  councils.    The  eootaota  of  th<» 
second  volume  comprise  the  canons  of  EHoaysins  Alexan* 
drinus,  of  Petrus  Alexandrinos,  of  Ciregory  ThannaSttrgus. 
of  St.  Athanasius,  St  Basil,  8t  Gregory  NyaaaiUM,  cbe 
canonical  answers  of  TimbChy,  bishop  of  Aloxandria ;  tb« 
canons  of  Theophilus,  archbialK]^  ofAlexandiia;  the  CV 
tholic  epistles  of  Cyril,  likewise  archbishop  of  AJaxandna: 
verses  of  St.  Gregory  the  Divine,  and  AmphtechiBS ;  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  ConrtaatiiMiple ;  s 
letter  of  Farasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinopla,  to  l^9^ 
Adrian;  a  synopsis  of  the  canonieal  lattara  of  Alexia* 
Aristenns ;  and  an  alphabetical  index,  by  Matthew  BfasfeartK 
of  all  the  canons ;  uf  the  synod  whioh  lestered  the  pntoiaach 
Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinoplo,  and  iSbm  acts  ef  the 
eighth  synod  of  Constantinople.    The  aditsr 
work  with  copious  notes,  which  show  an  ostenaifa 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  sntject  matter.    Ib 
he  had  sharply  reflected  on  an  opinioD  nifad  hf  J«ha 
Daill^,  *  De  Pseudepigrapbis  Apostolicis,'  that  ' 
lical  canons  were  an  imposition  of  the  fifth  eanluis 
veridge  placed  the  dtte  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
and  beginning  of  the  third.    Upon  this,  a 
writer  disputed  the  correctness  of  his  e|HDloo ; 
<|iwnte  of  it  appeared  Beferldge's  *  Codex  OaaaiiaBi 
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Pnmitim  Tiodioatiu  el  Uluitratuf.*  in  wbioh  be  fdriy  dis- 
lodged hi«  oppQoenU  and  established  his  own  position,  both 
ts  to  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  canons,  and  the  time 
in  which  they  were  made. 

In  his  new  parochial  charge  his  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence were  so  constant,  and  his  labours  in  the  service  of 
the  chun^  so  unwearied,  yet  prudent,  that  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  *  the  great  restorer  and  reviver  of  primi- 
tive piety,*  and  his  parish  was  referred  to  as  a  mcael  of 
Chruitian  regularity  and  order.  It  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate such  a  character  in  any  instance ;  but  in  this  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  when 
we  look  to  the  nature  and  course  of  his  studies.    Profound 
as  they  were,  and  occupying  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  he 
nevertheless  was  an  active  parish  priest,  unfailing  in  all  the 
calls  and  obligations  of  his  office.    The  favourable  notice  of 
his  diocesan,  i>r.  Henchman,  was  exemplified  in  his  coUa^ 
tion  by  that  prelate  in  1674,  to  the  prebend  of  Cbiswick.  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  1681   he  received  a 
further  mark  of  dioeesan  approbation  and  confidence,  in  his 
eollation  by  Bishop  Compton,  the  successor  of  Henchman,  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 

A  fresh  scene  was  now  opened  to  him,  in  which  he 
showed  a  comspondent  ability  and  usefulness.    He  per- 
sonally visited  each  parish  within  his  jurisdiction,  a  practice 
not  then  oommoa;  thus  setting  an  example,   which,  if 
strictly  copied,  would  have  greaUy  added  to  the  efliciency 
and  reputation  of  the  cburob.    '  He  took  a  very  particular 
and  exact  account  of  every  church  he  visited;  the  con- 
dition it  was  in;  what  utensils  it  had,  or  wanted;  what 
repairs  were  necessary,  and  ^e  like.    The  same  method  he 
used  with  regard  te  the  clergy's  houses;  and  all  those 
things  he  set  down  distinctly  in  a  book,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  successor.'   lu  1 684  he  became  prebendary 
of  Canterbury «  and,  at  the  Revolution,  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  King  William  ^d  Queen  Mary.    On  the 
deprivation  of  Bishop  Konn,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
nav  oaths,  tiie  bisboprio  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to 
him,  whicbt  howwver,  he  thought  pioper  to  decline,  and,  as 
was  alleosd,  from  an  unwiUtngness  to  step  into  a  see 
which  had  thus  become  vacant.    The  previous  incumbent, 
who  had  been  distinguished,  in  trying  circumstances,  by 
the  stiongwt  fidelity  and  most  undaunted  courage,  was 
still  living  in  ejection  and  poverty.    The  declining  of  the 
bishopric  under  the  circumstances  was  honourable  to  Beve- 
hdge.    His  advancement  to  the  episcopal  rank  was  thus 
delayed  some  few  years  longer;  ana  it  was  not  till  1704,  in 
July  of  which  year  he  was   consecrated  bishop  of  St 
Asnphy  that  he  raoeived  the  promotion  which  he  so  well 
deserved,  en  the  translation  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  Both  and 
Wells.    As  in  every  station  he  had  hitherto  filled  the  per* 
brmxao^  of  bis  duty  was  his  main  object,  so  in  this  he 
manifested  the  same  activity  and  the  same  earnestness; 
it  seeiaad  to  be  the  aim  of  his  endeavours  to  make  others 
what  himself  had  been.    *  Indeed,'  says  the  biographer^ 
'being  placed  in  this  eminent  station,  his  care  and  dili- 
gence increased,  in  proportion  as  his  power  in  the  church 
was  enlaiiped ;  and  js  he  had  belbre  discharged  the  duty  of 
a  iaitbful  pastor  ever  his  single  fi>ld*  so  when  his  authcnity 
was  extended  to  larger  districts,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
pious  and  laboriooe  methods  of  advancing  the  honour  and 
interest  of  religion,  by  watching  o«'er  both  clergy  and  laity, 
and  giving  them  all  necessary  direction  and  assistance  for 
the  effectaal  performance  of  their  respective  duties.*    Im- 
mediatelv  on  his  promotion  ha  addreaaed  a  *  Pastoral  Letter 
to  his  Clergy/  pressing  upon  them  the  important  duty  of 
catechising;  uA»  the  more  to  cnlbrce  his  recommendation, 
be  at  the  sana  time  piinted  his  *  Churoh  Catechism  Ex- 
plained,' a  useful  tract,  as  the  many  reprints  of  it  tes- 
tify ;  and  one  very  proper  to  come  ih>m  an  individual  who 
had  fthown  himself  so  competent  and  exemplary  in  his  vari  mm 
offices  in  the  oborch,  and  in  the  imparting  of  instruction  to 
all  classes  and  oonditioas.    This  excellent  man  possessed 
lus  epiipopal  see  not  quite  four  years,  dying  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1708,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.    He  died 
at  Westminster  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  PauVa  CathedraL    The  larger  portion  of  his  property 
he  bequeatlied  to  the  uses  of  the  two  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign   Parts.     To  the  vicarage  of  Barrow,  and  to  the 
curacy  or  chapelry  of  Mount  Sorrel,  part  of  which  lies  within 
the  parish  of  Bamw  in  Leii'^eslershire,  he  bequeatlied  a  rent 
eharga  lor  leUgious  and  charitable  porpoies  therein.    The 


works  ahready  described  do  not  oempmhend  the  whoto  ef  thp 
published  writing  of  the  bishop,  .but  they  are  all  which 
were  published  in  his  lifetime ;  and  it  is  matter  of  doubl 
whether  he  had  an  intention  of  giving  to  the  world  any  of 
those  which  after  his  death  were  printed  under  the  direction 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  his  executor ;  some  of  them 
he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  publishing.    The  prudence 
of  so  general  a  publication  has  been  £sputedy  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  his  executor  acted  wisely.     These 
works  were  attacked,  and  with  no  gentle  band,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him  in    leading  principles.     Hi# 
posthumous  works  are—l.  *  Private  Thoughts  upon  Reli-? 
gion,  digested  into  Twelve  Articles,  with  Practical  Resolu- 
tions formed  thereupon.*   This  manual  was  drawn  up  or 
framed  soon  after  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  with 
the  sole  design,  as  b  evident  from  that  fact,  of  confirming 
himself  in  principle,  and  of  assisting  him  in  the  course  to 
which  he  was  committed.    His  method  was  suited  to  hie 
purpose,  as  it  obliged  him  to  a  review  of  the  evidences  of 
bis  religion,  including  their  practical  operation.     These 
articles  contain  the  substance  of  his  religious  views,  and 
they  show  that   he    htA  not  without   due    deliberation 
attached  himself  to  the  Christian  ministrv :  they  prove 
his  careibl  inquiry,  and  his  conviction  of  the  trutn  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  CJospel,  and  may  be  profitably  studied,  es« 
pecially  by  candidates  for  orders  and  the  younger  membeip 
of  the  mmistry.    2.  '  Private  Thoughts  upon  a  Christian 
Life,  or  Necessary  Directions  for  its  Beginning  and  Progress 
upon  Earth,  in  order  to  its  Final  Perlection  in  the  Beatific 
Vision.'    3.  '  The  Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Publio 
Prayer  and  Freouent  Communion.'  This  was  a  subject  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  handle,  and  on  which  his  con- 
viction was  most  seriously  alive.    To  it  he  added  '  Medi« 
tations,  l^aculations,  and  Prayers'  fitted  to  the  design* 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety  primitive  and  sincere, 
4.  '  A  Himdred  and  Fifty  oermons.'     '  Of  these,'  says 
the  excellent  Mr.  Nelson,   *  I  cannot  forbear  acknow- 
lodging  the  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  in  blessing  it  with  so  many  of 
those  nious  disoourBcs  which  this  tnuv  primitive  prelate  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit;  and  I  the  ratnq^  tske  the  liberty  to 
call  it  a  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  because  he 
gave  no  orders  himself  that  they  should  he  printed,  but 
humbly  neglected  them  as  not  being  composed  for  the  press. 
But  this  cucumstance  is  so  far  from  abating  the  worth  of 
the  sermons,  or  diminishing  the  character  of  the  authm;  that 
to  roe  it  seemeth  to  raise  the  excellency  of  both ;  because  i^ 
showeth  at  once  the  true  nature  of  a  popular  discourse,  and 
the  great  lalent  this  prelate  had  that  way.    For  to  improve 
the  generality  of  hearers,  they  must  be  taught  idl  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  the  holy  institutions  belonging  to 
it ;  since  it  is  upon  this  true  fiiundation  that  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues  must  be  built,  to  make  them  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God :  and  then  all  this  must  be  delivered  to  the 
people  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  style,  that  they  maf 
easuy  comprehend  it ;  and  it  must  be  addressed  to  them  in 
so  affecting  and  moving  a  manner,  that  their  passions  may 
be  winged  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  what  is  taught    If  I 
mistake  not,  the  sermons  of  this  learned  biihop  answer  this 
character ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  allowed  to  have  tne  greatest  talents 
for  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  learning.    He 
had  a  way  of  gaining  peoples'  hearts,  and  touching  their 
consciences,  which  bore  some  resembhuice  to  the  apostoUral 
age ;  and  when  it  shall  anpear  that  those  bright  preachera^ 
who  have  been  ready  to  throw  contempt  upon  his  lordships 
performancesi  can  set  forth  as  large  a  list  of  persons  whom 
they  have  converted  by  their  preaching,  as  I  could  produce 
of  those  If  ho  owed  the  change  of  their  lives,  under  God,  to 
the  Christian  instructions  of  this  pious  prelate,  I  shall  readily 
own  that  they  are  superior  to  bis  lordship  in  the  putpit. 
Though,  considering  what  learned  works  he  published  in  the 
cause  of  reUgion,  and  what  an  eminent  pattern  he  was  of 
true  primitive  piety,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship will,  upon  the  whole  of  his  chracter,  be  easily  equalled 
by  any  one.*   Dr.  Henry  Felfcon  speaks  of  the  bishop  and  hie 
sennons  in  similsr  terms.  They  are  masterly  peifDrmanees« 
and  'm^,  lor  aoutenefls  of  judgment,  omaaent  of  apeeeh, 
and  true  sublime,  compare  with  any  of  the  choicest  writings 
of  the  antient  doctora  of  the  chureh,  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  apostles'  times.'     5.  '  Thessurus  Thedogicus;  or,  a 
Complete  System  of  Divinity,  summed  up  in  brief  ttaim 
upon  s^t  plsoes  of  the  OM  andNew  TesUmaot  ^  vhessNl 
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tte  saered  text  is  reduced  under  proper  beads,  explained  I 
«nd  flhistr&ted  with  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  the  An- 
tient  Fathers,  Councils,  &c/  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  in- 
forms the  reader,  that  this  book  is  given  to  the  public  upon 
the  judgment  of  several  eminent  divines ;  he  says  that  they 
*  are,  truly  speaking,  no  other  than  loose  papers,  and  that 
the  author,  that  great  and  venerable  prelate  whose  name 
they  bear,  does  not  seem  to  have  designed  them  for  the 

Sress  ;*  but  that,  '  upon  consulting  with  several  eminent 
tvinest  and  other  pious  and  learned  gentlemen,  they  did, 
after  perusal,  conceive  of  them  as  just  and  choice  fragments, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  the  several 
topics  being  digested  in  a  most  excellent  method,  confirmed 
fh>m  several  parallel  places  of  Scripture ;  and  very  often 
illustrated,  in  the  like  concise  manner,  from  the  testimonies 
of  fathers,  councils.  &c/  6.  '  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold, 
John  Hopkins,  and  others,  with  critical  obser\'ations  on  the 
New  Version  compared  with  the  Old.'  The  bishop  prefers 
tiie  Old  Version  to  the  New,  on  examination  and  compari- 
son, as  more  genuinely  expressing  the  signification  of  the 
original,  and  as  more  suited  to  the  general  taste  and  capa- 
city. It  had  been  objected  to  the  Old  Version,  that  the 
words  were  antiquated,  out  of  date,  and  almost  forgotten  in 
their  meaning ;  but  he  justly  decides  that,  antiquated  as 
they  may  be  called,  they  are  true  English  words,  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  meaning  of  those  of  which  they  are  the 
translation,  full  and  sufficient  in  themselves ;  and  in  any 
instances  where  they  are  such  as  may  seem  ill  adapted  to 
present  habit,  or  to  have  gone  out  of  use,  they  are  easy  of 
explanation,  and  readily  to  be  brought  home  to  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  when  understood,  show  sterling  worth  and 
utility  ;  whereas  the  more  modern  words,  which  have  in  the 
New  Version  usurped  their  station,  are  but  a  mixture  of 
different  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  can  never  be  made 
of  satisfactory  expression  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
besides  which,  he  objects  to  the  New  Version  as  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  as  exact  a  translation  as  might  have  been 
had.  7.  'Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.*  This 
work  was  attacked  with  some  considerable  severity  by  an 
anonymous  writer; -but  it  may  be  enough  to  remark  that, 
the  bishop's  view  being  in  entire  conformity  with  every 

{irinciple  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  maintained  in  her 
liturgy  and  Homilies,  the  attack  was  upon  the  Church 
herself.  The  whole  works,  with  the  4ife  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  copious  indexes,  were  published  in  1824,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes 8vo.,  by  the  Rev:  Thomas  Hartwell  Home. 

BEVERLEY,  a  market  town,  a  borough,  and  a  township, 
the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
Beverley  and  its  liberties  form  a  separate  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  Harthill.  '  It  contains  the  three  parishes  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Martin,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  without  any  house  or  building  upon  it. 
By  the  Boundary  Act  is  added  to  the  antient  borough, 
finr  the  purposes  of  electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
such  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  as  is  comprised  within 
the  libertie&  of  Beverley.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John  which  lies  within  the  liberties  of  Beverley  contains 
and  is  co-extensive  with  six  of  the  eight  townships  into 
which  such  parish  is  divided.  These  six  townships  consti- 
tute the  liberties.*  {Corporation  Reporti.)  It  is  180  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  London ;  9  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hull,  and  28 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Wolds  and  about*a  mile  from  the  river  Hull.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  13  capital  bur- 
gesses; and  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
fopulatk>n  of  the  borough  and  liberties  of  Beverley  is  8302. 
t  is  one  of  the  polling*places,  under  the  Reform  Act,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  court  is  held  here 
ibr  the  election  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

The  antient  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of 
country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  was  occupied  by  that 
powerful  nation  of  antient  Britons,  the  Brigantes ;  and  there 
are  some  indications  of  there  having  been  British  settlements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beverley,  but  whether  during  the  Roman 
■way,  prior  to  that  period,  or  immediately  after,  appears  un- 
certain. No  remains  have  been  discovered  which  are  suflS- 
cient  to  warrant  the  idea  of  this  town  having  been  a  Roman 
8tatk>n ;  historians  whose  writings  are  generally  received  as 
■nthmtio  date  the  origin  of  Beverley  at  a.d.  700. 

ods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the 
B  Humber.  These  marshes  are  supposed  to  have 
9  or  meres  whcDerer  the  hver  Hull  overflowed  I 


the  country.  That  there  have  been  man^  audi  merr%  a 
Holdemess  and  the  adjacent  country  is  evident  not  ot  ]^ 
from  the  appearance  of  the  distnct,  but  also  from  tlic  nan  t  > 
of  many  places  within  such  district.  Woodman^eo,  R»ii/^ ;. 
Watton  i^et-iown),  Horn*ea,  Sec.  There  is  still  a  U/.*? 
mere  at  Hornsea.  The  termination  9ea  (or  «ey,  as  it  u  a.- 1 
spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere.  (See  Young  a*.*! 
Bird's  Geological  Survey  qf  the  Yorkshire  Coost.i  />'• 
verley  also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lake»— 
beverlac,  the  lake  of  beavers,  *  so  named  from  the  beaMri 
with  which  the  neighbouring  river  Hull  abounded.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  John,  archbi«l)  p 
of  York,  dedicated  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Bevorle)  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  ^ 
monastery;  he  passed  four  years  in  this  retirement,  sii>'l 
when  he  died  was  buried  here.  Towards  the  close  of  \\\  x 
century  the  church  and  monastery  were  ravaged  by  1. 1- 
Danes,  who  destroyed  '  all  the  books  and  omamenU  ;*  '  tht 
monaster}'  of  Beverley  remained  three  years  desolate ;  ar:«  r- 
wanls  the  presbyters  and  clerks  returned  toBeverW},  \x\A 
repaired  the  place.*  (See  Monasiicon  Angh'canum.)  1.) 
the  time  of  Athelstan  the  church  of  Beverley  was  vi^li*^ 
by  that  monarch  on  his  route  northwards  to  puniah  tl)cl  i ' 
faith  of  Constantine,  the  kin^  of  Scotland.  Atlul-ti.i 
changed  it  from  a  monastery  into  a  collej^.  He  placd 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted  J<riio  of  Be\  eri«*> . 
returned  from  his  expedition  victorious,  and  in  gratitutl*-  i  .• 
his  patron- saint,  he  conferred  great  privileges  and  r.-  ri 
possession  son  the  church  of  St.  John.  Thia  waa  proha  .t 
about  the  year  937-8.  Athelstan  granted  a  charter  in  t:.* 
people  of  Beverley,  exempting  them  from  eerlain  toi.«. 
and  conferring  upon  them  important  privilegea,  in  allu*. « n 
to  which  the  following  distich  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mins*»-T 
church,  between  the  pictures  of  Athelstan,  the  Hmnder,  Kud 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  the  patron-saint  of  tha  chuteh ; 

Als  tne,  make  I  die 

At  hett  may  thynke.  or  cyh  can  •««. 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed  by  auoeeeihnz 
kings,  or  similar  ones  were  granted*  John  especially  cvn- 
ceded  to  them  freedom  from  *  toll,  pontage,  pasaage*  stiiHai;'**' 
&c.  in  consequence  of  which  the  burgesses  baa  to  pay  hi  in 
five  hundred  marks.  Of  these  rights  and  prtviJegrtf  iiie 
people  of  Beverley  became  afterwards  exceedingly  tenmctoun. 
Mr.  Poulson,  the  modern  historian  of  Beverley,  wnlmir  **t' 
the  year  1424,  says,  *It  is  probable  that  astnH&atnereaNed 
they  (the  burgesses)  resorted  to  all  the  markets  and  &ir«  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  fi>r  thediaposii  of  their  gooda,  w  hirK 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  vending,  without  being  autjMt 
to  the  above  impositions*  (tolls  or  customa),  *  and  which. «: 
the  time  referred  to,  would  give  them  advantagea  over  t^K-  r 
less  privileged  competitors.*  *  It  seems  to  !».▼•  been  t.v 
constant  practice  of  the  burgesses  to  apply  fbr  a  ratifies t.  f 
of  their  privileges  on  the  accession  of  evary  new  k.:*? 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  oompdled  to  thia  modr  ^ 
preserving  their  rights  from  Che  oonstant  demanda  m^  if 
upon  them  in  other  boroughs  for  the  payment  of  toll. 

It  appears  that  Beverley  waa  a  manuAwtimng  iwwn  at  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tfy«->* 
which  might  *  freely  buy  and  sell  dyed  dotha.*  It  ■proi>;4'>..? 
that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing  weiw  earned  vn  ?! 
Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  article*  whi'  i 
paid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  In  the  rnL'ii  -  f 
Henry  II.  some  outward-bound  Spanish  merebniics  w-r? 
plundered  on  the  Essex  coasts  of  scarlet  and  other  cl.t' '  •, 
which  were  recognised  as  being  those  of  Beverley,  Smi 
ford,  and  York. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  HnU  was  a^own  of  tiiciva«  -  .* 
importance;  its   first  and  great  charter  waa  giftnte^i    i. 
Westminster  in  1299.    (See  Frost's  Noiicee  of  the  T-%  « 
and  Port  of  Hull.)    This  town  was  an  impe^ment  t^  t 
advancement  of  Beverley,  and  as  it  offered  f^realcr  facti.:.  * 
for  domestic  and  foreign  commeree»  it  obtained  tbe  pr«'' 
enoe  due  to  its  superior  situation  at  the  junetion  «f  *- 
river  Hull  with  the  Humber,  and  the  pretenaionaof  Be%r  -^  * 
as  a  port  became  disregarded. 

To  raise  the  declining  commerce  of  Beverley,  a  chu*t£.- 
incorporating  the  town  was  procured  in  the.  Ifttb  >c^ar  .* 
Elizabeth,  and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  rwp;^^ 
the  burgesses  in  parliament  was  acknowledged.    Ttuft  n.    * 
the  men  of  Beverley  had  exercised  as  early  as  the  turn 
Edward  I.,  but  for  a  long  series  of  years  they  had  ce^Aa  i  •  - 
avail  themselves  of  such  privilege.     The  last  and  tu«   «.  - 
Teming  charter  is  that  of  1  James  II.   A  pnnting-fvvee  w  ^ 
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Oraves*i  Schools. — ^The  Kev.  James  Graves,  formerly 
curate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed  upwards  of  2000/.  to  be 
invested  in  the  public  funds  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  pour.  The  schools  were  commenced  in  the  year  1810. 
The  number  of  boys  taught  by  this  charity  is  80  ;  the  num- 
ber of  eirls  is  also  80 ;  they  are  instructed  on  the  system  of 
Dr.  Bell  in  both  schools. 

The  National  School  was  commenced  in  the  year  1815; 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  is  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  only.  The  corporation  subscribe  21/. 
annually  to  this  school.  About  230  children  are  taught, 
and  each  child,  in  this  school  and  in  Graves's  Schools,  pays 
one  shilling  quarterly. 

The  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  by  subscription  in 
1709.  It  has  received  some  handsome  donations,  but  its 
funds  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  instruction  of  only  eij^ht  pupils.  The  other  institutions 
of  Beverley  are  a  Savings'  Bank,  a  Dispensary,  a  News- 
Room,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  latter  has  108 
members.  *The  boroujjh  gaol  is  only  used  for  the  confine- 
ment of  persons  committed  for  trial,  those  sentenced  to 
simple  conflnement,  and  debtors;  prisoners  sentenced  to 
iiard  labour  are  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
East  Riding  of  the  county,  which  is  built  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  town.'  (Corporation  Reports.) 

In  places  where  the  church  has  exercised  any  considerable 
degree  of  infiuenoe,  we  find  many  charities  for  the  reUef 
of  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  Beverley  dispenses 
many  such  benefactions.  Bread  is  given  away  in  consider- 
kble  quantities  at  the  Minster,  at  regular  and  frequent 
Intervals.  There  are  also  almshouses,  and  hospitals  for 
widows  and  old  men;  donations  of  coal,  clothing,  and 
money,  and  numerous  other  'gifts*  and  '  charities.'  In  ad- 
dition to  these  supplies  to  the  poor,  every  freeman  residing 
irithin  the  borough  enjoys  a  right  of  pasture  for  a  certain 
number  of  cattle  over  1217  acres  of  fine  land,  called  the 
common-pastures,  under  certain  regulations,  and  for  small 
payments.  The  freedom  of  the  borough  is  obtained  by  birth, 
by  servitude,  or  by  purchase ;  the  lost  at  the  will  of  the 
dorporation. 

The  worthies  of  Beverley,  especially  deserving  of  notice, 
are,  John  of  Beverley ;  Alured,  Aired,  or  Alfredus,  the  his- 
torian (see  Alured);  John  Alcock,  successively  bishop 
of  Rochester»  Worcester,  and  Ely ;  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester ;  bishop  Green,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Blue 
Coat  School ;  and  several  others  of  minor  note.  Mary  God- 
win (Wolstoncroft)  was  not  born  at  Beverley,  as  has  some- 
times been  related :  she  came  from  Epping,  near  London, 
with  her  parents,  and  resided  with  them  at  a  farm  near 
Beverley. 

As  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Beverley 
contains  several  public  buildings  which  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  county  purposes.  Amongst  these  are  the  Sessions 
House,  the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Re- 
gister Office.  The  Sessions  House  is  situated  without  the 
North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to  the  town  from  Malton, 
Driffield,  &c.  The  House  of  Correction  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Sessions  House,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  house  of  the  governor.  The  prisoners  are  divided 
into  fourteen  classes,  and  have  separate  beds,  and  airing 
yfj-ds.  In  the  House  of  Correction  is  a  treadmill,  on  which 
seventy-two  persons  may  be  employed ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
grinding  of  chalk  for  the  manufacture  of  whiting.  There 
is  also  a  school  where  the  prisoners  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  gaol  and  its  appurte« 
nances  cost  about  42,000/. 

The  Reirjster  Office  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  convey- 
ances, wills,  &c.  afi'ecting  "  honors,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments"  within  the  East  Riding.  The 
Regislrar  is  chosen  by  freeholders  of  the  East  Riding  pos- 
sessing an  estate  of  1 OU/.  annual  value. 

We  acknowledge  the  assistance  we  have  derived  from 
Scaum's  Heverlac  in  drawing  up  the  present  article,  to 
which  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  further  information. 
It  is  a  portion  of  local  history  replete  with  interesting  de- 
tailii  for  the  historian  and  antiquary.  {Communication  from 
VarkMhire;  from  Beverley,) 

BEVERLEY,  JOHN  DE,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Fuller  remarks,  in 
recording  the  history  of  Yorkshire  worthies,  that  St.  John 
of  Beverley  mav  be  claimed  by  this  county  on  a  three- fold 
title ;  because  he  was  bom  at  Harpham,  in  the  county ; 
waa  upwards  of  thirty-three  ye^  archbishop  of  York;  and 


because  he  died  at  Beverley,  in  this  county,  in  a  «elte$*e  \\ 
his  own  foundation.    He  was  one  of  the  first  seho1ar«  al 
his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the  learned  langoaees  > « 
Theodore  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  and  be  was  hun^'  'f 
tutor  of  the  venerable  Bede.   The  following  works  are  a* ui 
buted  to  him : — 1.  'Pro  Luci  Exponendo/  an  essay  towa-'^ 
an  exposition  of  St.  Luke,  addressed  to  Bede ;  2.  *  Hofnd  j> 
in  Evangelia  ;*  3.  *  Epistolsd  ad  Herebaldutn,  Andeijur\ 
et  Bertinum;  4.  'Epistolee  ad  Holdam  AbbaUisam.*     11" 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ha^etold,  or  Hexham,  li 
Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  on  the  death  r. 
Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  in   G87,  he  was  trani»Iat«d  t.. 
the  vacant  see.    in  704  he  founded  a  college  at  fi^f^r    - 
for  secular  priests.     In  717  he  retired  from  his  ant  .• 
piscopal   functions  to  Beverley,  where  he  died  Ma^  :■  . 
721.    Three  or  four  centuries  after  his  deeeose  hU  l^^-.y 
was  exhumed  bv  order  of  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  ^ur, 
placed  in  a  richly -adorned  shrme.     When  William    r;  -.' 
Conqueror  ravaged  the  north  with  a  namerous  army.  <:•* 
gave  orders  that  the  town  of  Beverley  should  be  ^pin•fl  : 
and  from  a  similar  feeling  of  veneration  for  his  cbaractei.  i 
synod,  which  was  held  at  London  in  1416,  directed  the  ht  f. 
versary  of  his  death  to  be  commemorated  among  thv  '•*-• 
tivals  of  the  church.     Fuller  savs.  in  his  account  of  Jt.i  >* 
of  Beverley,  which  was  published  in  1660,  that  his  pictu** 
was  to  be  seen  in  a  window  at  the  library  at  Balislnir).  w  'u 
an  inscription  under  it,  'whose  character  may  ehalU-  i'.- 
three  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  affirming  him  the  L:*: 
Master  of  Arts  in  Oxford.*     It  appeara  probable,  fr<»ra  i 
memorandum  in  Antony  k  Wood's  Diary  for  1664,  that  \,r 
shrine  in  which  the  remains  of  John  of  Beverley  had  brr;i 
placed  by  Archbishop  Alfric  was  injured  by  a  fire  wrn-r. 
took  place  in  the  church  in  1 186.    The  following  ia  the  m- 
morandum  alluded  to.    *Upon  the  taking   np  of  a  th:<  k 
marble  stone  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  Be%rr^% 
in  Yorkshire,  near  the  entranoe  into  the  choir,  was  t«r.    . 
under  it  a  vault  of  squared  free-stone,  6ve  feet  in  K-r.:::  •. 
two  feet  in  breadth  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  and  a  ha  I!    * 
the  foot.    In  this  vault  was  discovered  a  sheet  of  lead,  fr  • 
feet  in  length,  containing  the  dust  of  St  JtAm  of  Bever!  % , 
as  also  six  beads,  three  of  which  were  cornelian,  the  f>i .   r 
crumbled  to  dust    There  were  also  in  hfour  great  !>ri*-^ 
pins  and  four  iron  nails.    Upon  this  sheet  of  lead  wa»  fix*  i 
a  plate  of  lead,  on  which  was  this  following  mseription.  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  A.  W. : — *•  Anno  ab  ineam^iion- 
Domini  1 188,  combusta  fuit  haeo  ecclesia,  in  uente  8«vt-  • 
sequenti  nocte  post  Festum  Sancti  Matthtti  Apostoit :  n 
in  anno  1 197,  6  id.  Martii,  facta  fait  Inquisitio  Reliqutar.r 
Beati  Johanhis  in  hoe  loco,  et  inventa  sunt  hssc  o^^vi  ;• 
orientali  parte  sepulchri,  et  hie  recondita,  et  puhi«  cenit : : 
mixtus  ibidem  inventus  et  reconditus."    A  box  of  '" 
about  seven  inches  in  length  did  lay  athwart  tbe  p*a*.- 
lead.    In  this  box  were  divers  pieces  Of  bone*  mixed  v  •:. 
dust,  and  yielding  a  sweet  smell.* 

Alphred  of  Beverley  Was  treasurer  of  the  convent  m  ♦  •. 
twelfth  century.     Fuller  says  that  he  wrote  a  cbroniek-  r~  .- 
Brutus  to  tlie  time  of  his  own  death,  which  happencti  • 
1136. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  lived  John  of  Beverley,  *' 
Carmelite  monk.    He  was  a  doctor  and  professor  of  dmr  *  * 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  ).  *Que^o\t^ 
Magistrum  Sententiarum ;'  2.  '  Disputationes  Ordina:  .<r 

BEWCASTLE,  a  small  village,  formerly  a  market  t   . 
in  a  large  parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  C  .  -: 
berland.    The  name  is  written  Beuthcastle  in  old  tv^  - 
and  was  so  called  from  the  castle  of  the  fiimtly  of  B 
which  held  the  property  of  the  district  before  the  Con/^t 
and  for  several  reigns  after  that  event    Bewcastle  no%  " 
longs  to  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whose  ancestor   ii   * 
granted  by  Charles  I.    It  is  Concluded  to  ha\*e  been  i  ' 
man  station,  garrisoned  by  part  of  the  Le^o  Sernmd  i   * » 
gusta,  as  a  security  to  the  workmen  who  were  emp    • 
in  erecting  the  famous  wall.    Many  vestiges  of  sr . 
buildings  still  remain,  and  numerous  Roman    tiMn^  t 
some  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.     The  ca^t*..-  .  - 
battered  down  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  Tear  •  « 
Its  remains,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  are  enrlo«eti 
dyke  and  foss;   and  it  would  appear,  Hke   manv   ." 
northern  castles,  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  M  - 
man  station.    The  church  is  a  small  structure,  on  a  r«    . 
ground  at  a  small  distance  from  the  castle.    Tbe  livini:  <  » 
rectory,  worth  8li.  per  annum.    Opposite  the  church  p.~  .. 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  fVom  it,  b  the  ftdnoiis  mLr-* 
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lit  01^  OMUftkf  wfaaph  hti  beep  the  subjeet  of  much  disoua^on 
among  aQti<|uariaiui.     It  is  fourteen  feet  two  inches  in 
bcij{bt,  and  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  one  foot  ten  inches. 
It  was  formerlf  aurmounted  by  a  cross,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  demolished  during  some  ebullition  of  nopular 
enthusiasm;  but  the  fi^re  of  it  has  been  preservea.    The 
different  sides  are  sculptured  in  a  veiy  curious  manner. 
The  north  and  south  sides  are  divided  into  compartments, 
ianeifuUy  embellished  with  various  plants  and  knots  3  one 
of  the  fillets  which  divide  the  comp«rtments  on  the  north 
side,  is  occupied  with  an  inscription  in  one  line,  and  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  entire  surface  on  the  same  side  is 
occupied  with  a  chequer,  which  divides  the  breadth  of  the 
surface  into  eight  squares.    The  east  front  is  one  entire 
running  branch  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  ornamented 
"with  birds  and  uncouth  animals,  in  the  old  Gothic  style. 
The  west  front,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  divided  into 
compartments.    The  lowermost  represents  a  dignified  per- 
sonage in  a  long  robe,  leaning  against  a  pedestal,  on  which 
stands  a  bird,  supposed  to  represent  a  raven,  the  royal  bird 
of  the  Danes.    This  u  concluded  to  be  the  person  for  whom 
the  monument  is  erected*    The  whole  story  of  its  erection 
is  probably  told  in  the  scarcely  legible  Runic  inscription 
which  occupies  the  compartment  above  this,  and  in  which 
Roman  and  Runic  characters  are  intermingled.    No  satis- 
factory  information  can  be  derived  from  this  inscription  in 
its  present  state.    The  next  compartment  is  occupied  by 
an  ecclesiastic  whose  head  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  and 
is  ooi\jeotured  to  represent  St  Cuthbert,  to  whom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  the  church  was  originally  dedicated ;  the 
highest  compartment  contains  a  representation  of  the  Virgin 
and  infant  Jesus.  The  sculptures  on  this  side  seem  clearly  to 
denote  the  Christian  origin  of  the  obelisk,  and  Bishop  Ni- 
cholson, coupling  this  with  the  Runic  characters  of  the  in- 
scriptions, inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Danes, 
who  aro  known  to  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  the 
country*  and  were  here  the  most  numerous  and  least  dis- 
turbed.    Mr.  Smith,  however,  iOmtie^um^sMag.,  vol.  xii.) 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  designed  as  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  some  Danish  king  slain  in  battle ;  their  change  of  religion 
he  allows  might  have  been  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  monument  was  designed  to  commemorate 
both  events.    Buchanan  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  Donald 
VI.,  the  Danes  having  wasted  Northumberland,  were  met 
and  engaged  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland, 
with  such  uncertain  result,  that  both  sides  were  equally 
glad  of  peace,  one  condition  of  which  was  that  the  Danes 
should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.    As  no  one  considers 
the  obelisk  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old',  and  as 
this  event  happened  about  950  years  since.  Smith  not  un- 
reasonably comectures  that  there  was  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obelisk  and  the  event  related  by  Buchanan.    He 
adds,  '  that  the  monument  is  Danish,  appears  incontestable 
from   the  characters;    Scottish  and   Ptctish   monuments 
having  nothing  but  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Danish  both ; 
and  excepting  Bridekirk  font,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  mor- 
nument  of  that  nation  left  in  Britain.'     (Hutchinson's  His- 
tory qf  ih§  Cotmty  qf  Cumberland;   OenilemanM  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  xiiL ;  Gongh  s  Camden ;  Beauiiee  of  England 
and  fyaieeJ) 

BEWDLEY,  a  borough  and  market-town  of  the  oounty 
of  Worcester,  in  the  lower  division  of  Doddingtree  Hun- 
dred, and  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  1 14  miles  N.W. 
from  London,  and  13  miles  N.  by  W.  Arom  Worcester.  The 
town  was  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  marches  of 
Wales.  It  was  made  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  26. :  it 
had  previously  been  put  within  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  by 
a  private  act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  having  till  then 
been  extra-parochial.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  overhanging 
the  western  hank  of  the  Severn,  and  from  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  was  called  in  Latin  Bella*  locus,  and  in 
French  Beaulieu,  from  whence  by  corruption  the  present 
name  of  Bewdley  is  derived.  In  Domesday  Book,  Bewdley, 
there  called  Ribeford,  is  reckoned  among  the  townships  be- 
looking  to  Kidderminster,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  king's 
demesoa  It  was  waste  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
^Bssor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  a  manor  belong- 
ing to  the  Beauchampt^,  the  first  Norman  earls  of  Warwick ; 
it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  March,  and 
with  the  other  lands  of  that  earldom  was  annexed  to  the 
crQfwn  when  Edward,  earl  of  March,  became  king,  under 


t)ie  title  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  12th  year  of  thia  king, 
Bewdley  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation.  Afler 
this  the  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  importance,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  it  thus  noticed  by 
Leland :  '  The  towne  self  is  sett  on  the  syde  of  an  hill ;  soe 
comely,  a  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne  better.  It  riseth 
fi'om  Seveme  banke  by  east,  upon  the  hill  by  west ;  soe  that 
a  man  standing  on  the  hill  trans  poniem  by  east,  may  dis- 
ceme  almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge 
of  the  sunne  from  the  east,  the  whole  towne  glittereth 
rbeing  all  of  new  building)  as  it  were  of  gould.  By  the 
distance  of  the  parish  ohureh  (at  Ribbesford),  I  gather  that 
Beaudley  is  a  very  new  towne,  and  that  of  ould  time  there 
was  but  some  poore  hamlett,  and  that  upon  the  building  of 
a  bridge  there  upon  Severne,  and  resort  of  people  unto  it, 
and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site,  men  began  to  inhabit 
there ;  and  beoause  that  the  plott  of  it  seemed  favre  to  the 
lookers,  it  hath  a  French  name  Beaudley,  quasi  Bellas  Lo- 
cus.* 

The  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  built  is  called 
Ticken  Hill,  or  more  properly  Ticcen  Hill,  or  Goat's  Hill, 
which  name  the  town  itself  is  said  to  have  borne  in  the  early 
period  of  its  history.  In  Leland's  time  there  was  a  fine  ma- 
nor-house on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  Henry  VII.  built  as  a 
residence  for  Prince  Arthur,  ana  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  festivities  attending  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  afterwards  queen  of  Henry  VIIL 
There  appears  to  nave  been  some  previous  building  on 
the  spot.  That  which  Leland  saw  was  nearly  demolished 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  forms  a 
mansion,  the  commanding  pro8{)ect8  ftom  which  are  much 
admired. 

Independently  of  its  municipal  contentions,  there  is  no 
fact  of  any  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Bewdlev, 
except  that  Charles  I.  removed  hither  from  Worcester,  m 
order  to  keep  the  Severn  between  him  and  the  enemy.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  corporation  books  that  the  town 
went  to  any  larger  expense  than  half  a  crown  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  visit. 

The  manor  of  Bewdley  remained  annexed  to  the  crowa 
through  several  reigns.  In  that  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  After  that  it  went  through  several 
hands,  and  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  has  been  held  by 
lessees  fkom  the  crown. 

The  borough  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  the 
third  year  of  James  I.,  by  which  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
bailiff  and  twelve  capital  burgesses,  who  were  empowered 
to  elect  the  other  corporate  officers,  as  high  steward,  re- 
corder, and  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  town  was  also 
enabled  to  send  one  member  to  parliament,  which  it  has 
ever  since  .continued  to  do.  Several  accounts  state  that 
Bewdley  had  four  annual  fairs  and  two  market  days  pre- 
viously to  this  charter.  Nash,  however,  states  that  £dward 
IV.  granted  fairs  to  be  held  on  the  feast  days  of  St.  George, 
St.  Ann,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a  market  on  Saturday. 
These  are  the  same  that  are  granted  in  the  charter  of 
James,  and  which  are  still  in  use.  The  history  of  the 
charter  is  curious.  The  corporation  surrendered  it  to  Charles 
II.  and  got  a  new  one  from  James  II.,  by  which  the  borough 
was  governed  for  twenty  years.  But  when  Queen  Anne 
came  to  the  throne  this  charter  was  declared,  on  account  of 
some  informality,  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  I.  was  con- 
firmed. The  different  charters  being  respectively  upheld 
by  contending  parties  in  the  borough,  a  double  return  of 
officers  was  the  consequence;  nor  was  the  matter  termi- 
nated without  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  the 
old  charter  was  confirmed.  During  the  first  tmrty  years  of 
the  present  century  the  greatest  number  of  electors  polled 
at  the  election  of  a  representative  in  Parliament  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four,  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  being  the  only 
electors  ;  by  the  Reform  Bill  the  limits  of  the  borough  were 
greatly  enlarged  for  parliamentary  purposes  so  as  to  include 
484  qualifying  tenements,  of  which  the  town  alone  contains 
193.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  is  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000 ;  that  of  Bewdley  proper  was,  in  1831, 
3908,  of  whom  2021  were  females.  There  is,  however,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  connected  with  Bewdley  by  a 
bridge,  the  suburb  of  Wribbenhail,  which,  although  not  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  limits,  appears  to  form  part  of  the 
town.  Its  population  is  no  where  stated  separately  from 
that  of  the  pansh  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  it  contains  thirty 
five  qualifying  houses,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Boundary 
Reports  *— '  This  suburb  contains  seveml  good  houses,  als^ 
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ft  lartpe  cnrpet  manufactory,  and  aome  wwehouies  by  the 
lirer  aide,  which  afford  employment  to  the  inbabitanta  of 
Bewdley.* 

In  ita  original  state,  as  is  the  case  with  most  old  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  buildings  of  Bewdley  were  of 
timber ;  but  the  principal  street  is  now  as  well  built  and 
paved  as  any  other  in  provincial  towns  of  similar  rank. 
There  are  three  principal  streets ;  that  is,  a  street  leads  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  bridge  and  then  diverges  to  the  right 
and  left,  so  that  the  three  together  give  a  ground  form,  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  the  letter  Y,  with  its  ibot  extending 
to  the  river.  The  ehapel  of  ease  was,  like  the  rest  of  the 
town,  of  timber,  when  Leland  was  there ;  it  was  replaced 
in  1748  by  the  present  structure*  a  neat  stone  building 
erected  by  subscription,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
persons.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dis- 
senters, for  whom  there  are  various  places  of  worship. 
Bewdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  it  has  only  a 
chapel  of  ease  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
of  which  the  rector  of  Ribbesford  is  patron.  The  last  re- 
turns state  the  annual  income  at  100^  per  anmim. 

The  town-hall  of  Bewdley  is  a  very  commodious  modem 
building  of  stone  standing  on  three  arches,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  handsome  iron  gates.  The  front  is  decorated 
Mrith  six  souare  pilastere,  which  support  a  pediment  The 
arobes  underneath  afford  admittance  to  the  market-place, 
which  consists  of  two  rows  of  stalls  under  arcades,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre,  having  altogether  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Se- 
vern, is  a  very  handsome  modern  structure,  guarded  with 
balustrades. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  established  at  Bewdley  under 
the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  James.  Some 
endowments  had  previously  been  made  for  the  purpose, 
particularly  by  William  Monnox,  who  gave  6^.  per  annum 
secured  upon  lands;  and  John,  G^rge,  and  Thomas 
Ballard  gave  the  site  of  the  schooL  The  charter  declared 
the  object  of  the  school  to  be,  *  for  the  better  education  and 
instruction  of  young  children  and  youths  within  the  borough, 
liberties,  and  precincts,  in  good  arts,  learning,  virtue,  and  in- 
struction,' and  that  it  should  be  called  '  The  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  James  of  England  in  Bewdley.*  The 
charge  of  its  revenues  was  entrusted  to  the  borough  corpo- 
ration, under  the  stipulation  that  they  should  apply  them 
to  no  other  use  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  school;  they  were 
also  to  make  written  statutes  for  the  government  of  itie 
school,  and  to  appoint  the  master  and  under-master,  who 
were  to  enjoy  their  offices  during  the  '  well  Uking  of  the 
said  governors.'  Numerous  small  additions  have  since  been 
made  to  the  endowments  of  the  school,  the  revenues  of 
which  arise  from  a  rent-charge  on  land  at  Sbeppeidine  in 
Gloucestershire,  chief  rents,  rents  of  houses  in  Bewdley,  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market.  The  amount  is  uncertain.  The 
master  has  a  salary  of  30/.  and  a  house  iree  of  rent,  taxes, 
and  repairs.  There  is  no  under-master.  *  The  school' 
(remarks  Carlisle  in  1818)  'is  open  as  a  free  grammar 
school  to  the  children  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  there  are 
none  at  nresent  upon  the  foundation.  The  master  has 
about  30  boarders.'  He  adds,  that  no  copy  of  the  statutes 
is  now  extant  The  master  has  charge  of  a  collection  of 
books  given  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wigan  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  also  in 
the  town  a  school,  supported  by  the  corporation  and  in- 
habitants, which  affords  a  plain  education,  with  clothing,  to 
thirty  boys  and  as  many  gurls. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Bewdley  on  the  Severn 
formerly  rendered  it  an  intermediate  station  for  the  com- 
merce between  the  porU  of  the  Severn  and  the  inland 
towns,  and  gave  it  a  most  flourishing  carrying  trade. 
Goods  were  then  sent  on  the  river  from  Bristol,  Chepstow, 
and  Newnham  to  this  place,  whence  they  were  sent  not 
only  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  to  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Kendal,  by  regularly  estabhshed  waggons,  which  re- 
turned laden  with  inland  manufactures  for  exportation.  A 
considerable  carryins  trade  still  existo ;  and  the  Boundary 
Report  observes,  'The  town  of  Bewdley  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  although  the  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  the  country  have  deprived  it  of  its  former 
commercial  imporUnce.  lu  market,  its  reUil  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country,  its  situation  on  the  Severn,  and 
'  •?*"  »*nufactures,  afford  empbyment  to  its  popu- 
.  la  which  may  be  reckoned  a  conaiderable  number  of 


vespeeUbk  inhabitants.*  (Lelaad's  /ItiMrMr;  Vi^C% 
ColUcHom/or  th$  Hutwy  of  Wforeegtenhirt ;  BumUf  r.f 
England  and  fVale$,  v<^.  xv. ;  Benmdaitf  BeporU^  i^  tu. 
pt  8. ;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Qrianmar  SekooU,  ^) 

BEX,  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  of  the  esnloa  ^  Vaol 
in  Switzerland,  attoated  near  the  right  baok  of  ttM  Rboor, 
twelve  miles  above  its  entrence  into  the  Leman  lake,  afid 
about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Vafaua.  It  Im 
in  a  fine  and  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  htgliiDOttBlaxn 
called  La  Dent  de  Mercies,  and  Les  DiablereCSv  vhidi  n^ 
to  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Bex  is  on  the  faiith  rmd 
from  Bern  and  Lausanne  to  the  Valais,  whieh  itfod  yntt% 
at  St.  Maurice  the  great  road  from  Geneva  to  Italy  by  tht 
Simplon.  Bex  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  in  tbm  mm 
mer  months,  and  has  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Sviaserlaad. 
The  country  about  Bex  is  one  of  the  most  intM^eeting  «n 
Switzerland  for  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and  the  irev^ 
legist  At  a  short  distance  from  Bex,  and  near  the  rilUvt 
of  Lavey,  ahot  mineral  spring  was  dtsoovered  in  1 932,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  having,  it  is  said,  the  M&e  pro|»er- 
ties  as  the  celebrated  waters  of  hoeach  ia  the  Valaia.  Tenspu- 
rary  baths  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  «f  ihm  goven)- 
ment  of  Vand,  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalMs  dvnn<; 
summer.  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suteee.)  Bex  derive*  mwK 
of  its  importance  from  tbe  deposit  of  salt  in  ice  ii«ivhbour- 
hood,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  workad  ia  Switzer- 
land. Various  salt  springs  issuing  from  a  ndglibounr.; 
mountain  first  indicated  the  existence  of  the  salt«  and  th? 
government  of  Bern,  to  which  Bex  then  bekmgwd,  nadir- 
took  to  work  it.  Several  galleries  were  excavMd  m  th: 
mountain  in  order  to  reach  the  deposit  of  aalt,  Uat  the  at- 
tempt was  not  successful,  and  the  principal  way  in  wfaicb  ss.*; 
is  still  extracted  is  by  boiling  the  water.  <Se0Cos.'ft  Let  ten 
on  Switzerland,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  pweM  • 
One  of  the  galleries  is  4000  feet  long,  eight  feet  hi|rh.  nuii 
six  wide.  Ihe  water  of  the  springs  is  carried  by  pipe»  t- 
Bevieux,  where  are  the  filten,  boilers,  and  other  apfaraiu* 
for  extracting  the  salt.  In  1824  a  part  of  the  mottatain  « i* 
discovered  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sale,  m  cn:- 
scquence  of  which  the  quantity  of  salt  extradad  yeariy  Um*- 
been  increnstng,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was  fomieiU 
Still  the  siilt.  cnllected  at'Bex  does  not  supply  more  than  J  3  >i  ij 
of  the  populuiiaii  of  Switzerland.  In  1 835  the  net  ret  eoue  rv- 
suiting  to  the  state  of  Vaud  from  the  salt-works  aasouotc^i 
to  d2,000  Swiss  francs,  equal  to  78,0M  Frenrh  fraur>. 
(Franscini,  Statistiea  della  Svizzera,^  The  estabUabmct.: 
of  these  salt-works  is  conducted  with  the  geeatcst  onler 
and  economy.  Salt  exists  also  in  thecaaton  of  Aanra*. 
in  that  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  Grisona  at  Sckoel  in  il. 
Lower  Engailina,  but  it  is  not  worked. 

BEY.    [See  Bbo.1 

BEY'RA,  or  BEl^RA   a  arovinee  of  Portugal*  titua*'-^ 
between  39''  28'  and  4 1""  2%/  N.  lat.,  and  6""  62'  and  8  4 b'  W 
long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provincaa  of  Bnt*t- 
Douro-e-Minbo  and  Tras«os-Montes,  from  wbirh  it  i»  mti- 
rated  by  the  river  Douro ;  on  the  south  and  sa«Uii*wr«t : . 
Alenteju  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  the  Tagus  aad  \  - 
Serra  de  Louzao  forming  its  natural  boundaries ;  on  t  - 
east  by  Leon  and  Spanish  Estremadura,  foom  which  it  : 
separated  by  the  rivers  Turones  and  Elgas  and  iha  Stcrra  : 
Gata;  on  the  west  itjs  bounded  by  the  ocean.     Tbe  Ud> 
of  its  sea-coast  is  about  eighty  miles.     Tbe  pro^ion    . 
divided  into  three  parts.    That  portion  oomprisad  bet««  - 
the  river  Douro  and  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is  called  IL. 
Bey  ra ;  from  this  mountain-range  to  the  banks  of  the  Tar»< 
Low  Beyra ;  and  the  western  part  of  the  proviiiea,  beiv  . 
the  ocean  and  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  is  denomiiiaied  Br%*i 
Mar  or  Maritime  Beira. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  running  neariy  paialWl  ts  >« 
another  cross  the  province  from  north-east*  to  south -v.-«<. 
Tbe  principal  and  most  eastern  is  the  Serra  da  Estrr   ^ 
Mens  Herminius  of  the  antienU.  which,,  aceonliag  to  m»- 
geographers,  is  the  western  branch  of  the  chaia  den^  s. 
nated  Carpeto-Vettonic,  or  Carpetano- Vettoniqua,  extend  -^ 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  from  iu  aoiiree  t 
entrance  into  the  sea.    The  Serra  de  Estialla,  whvh 
some  parts  is  7524  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
is  covered  with  snow  in  some  points  during  the 
of  th^  year,  crosses  the  province  from  nnrfh  nasi  to  soei^ 
west,  entera  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  tha  aarao 
Serra-de-Louzao  and  Serrate-Junto,  and  tanainaic*  %:. 
the  ocean   near  Torres  Vedras.    On  the  higbeat  part  U 
this  Serra  is  a  plain  nine  miles  long  and  thiaa  wide»< 
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villi  mow  tiU  Am  monlb  of  JTune,    Oft  thit  plant  theie  an 
•avmal  lakes^  <»f  which  some  of  tbo  PorUtgueae  geographers 
leJale  many  wondeKful  stories.   According  to  their  accounts 
these  lakes  are  bottomless,  and  in  some  of  them  masts  of 
ships  have  been  found.    The  lakes,  however,  are  nothing 
ooie  than  great  reservoira  in  whidi  the  melted  snow  is  col- 
l0cted»  and  from  which  several  streams  of  the  province 
spring.    The  Senra  do  Estrella  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
neyish  granite^  the  surftoe  of  which  is  easily  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  air.    In  the  interior  of  this  gi^yish 
granite  aae  found  round  blocks  of  a  harder  kind  and  a 
aarker  colour,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  cannon  balL    The 
other  ehahi  of  this  province  la  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  wliich, 
commencing  at  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  runs  south-west- 
ward along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego  and  terminates 
on  the  sea»shore  at  the  mouth  of  diat  river,  forming  Cape 
Mondego :  between  this  range  and  the  Serra  de  EsdnsUa  is 
the  beautiful  valley  to  which  the  Mondego  gives  its  name. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  c^ed  Cabe^a  do 
Cao  or  I>oga*head»  is  1758  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cape  Mondego  baa  an  elevation  of  6d6  feet.    From  these 
two  prineipal  chains  smaller  ones  branch  out  in  different 
direotiona,  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  High  Beyra.    Ail 
these  high  lands  are  almost  without  trees,  and  only  produce 
pasture  for  cattle  add  food  for  small  game. 

The  prineipal  rivers  of  Beyra  proceeding  from  east  to  west 
are  the  Elgaa,  the  Aravil,  the  Ponsul,  the  Vereza,  and  the 
Zezere,  all  which  flow  southward  into  the  Tagus.  The  Tu- 
rones  (whioh  is  joined  by  the  Agueda),  the  Coa  (which  is  fed 
by  the  Pinhel  and  the  lAmegal),  the  Tavora,  and  the  Pavio, 
flow  northwards  Into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  springs  in 
the  Logo  Esoura  in  the  Serm  de  Estrella,  flows  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  Fomos,  where  it  bends  to  tlie  south-west,  and 
leaving  Coimbra  on  its  left  bank  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Figueim:  its  whole  course  may  be  about  100  mihs.  The 
Vouga  crosses  and  fertilises  the  north-western  districts  of 
Viseu  and  Aveira.  [See  Atbieo.]  Except  the  Mondego, 
the  Zesere,  and  the  Vouga,  the  rivers  or  Beyra  are  very 
inconsiderable,  though  none  are  dry  in  summer :  they  all 
abound  ia  delicate  fiStu 

The  genera)  character  of  this  province  is  very  hilly.  The 
valleys  are  fertile»  and  produce  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  wine, 
and  fruit.  The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mondego  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the  province, 
abounding  in  lemon  and  oran^  trees:  the  hills  which 
enclose  tlw  valley  are  crowned  with  vines,  and  fig  and  other 
fruit  treea;  indeed,  in  allPOrtu^  there  is  scarcely  a  view  so 
splendid  as  thai  which  the  province  of  Beyra  presents  when 
it  first  opens  to  the  traveller  comihg  from  Estremadura,  from 
the  heights  north  of  Condeixa.  The  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego is  also  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  observatory 
of  Coimbra.  The  honey  of  Beyra  is  celebrated  through 
Portugal,  and  the  fish  of  its  ooast  are  also  in  high  re- 
pute. Both  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  small  game  is 
found  in  abondance.  The  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  province  are  very  productive,  but  in  the  mountainous 
distncts  the  products  are  scarcely  suflScient  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants*  many  of  whom  resort  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  employ  themselves  as  carriers  and  in  other  menial 
occupations. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  prevince  from  east  to  west  is 
about  120  milea,  and  the  greatest  length  firom  north  to  south 
about  the  same.  Antillon  gives  it  an  area  of  753  Spanish 
square  leagues  of  twenty  to  a  linear  degree*  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,181^95  souls. 

For  the  civil  government,  the  province  is  divided  into 
eleven  oeiBaieaa,  or  diatiicts*  via.,  on  the  west,  Coimbra,  the 
capital,  which  comprises  150  parishes;  Aveiro,  with  90; 
Feira,  on  the  north-west,  widi  75 ;  Lamego,  on  the  north, 
with  152 ;  Vieen  with  206 ;  Tranooso^  nearly  in  the  centre 
to  Um  east  of  Viseu,  with  199;  Pinhel,  between  Almeida 
and  Cai^  Rodrigo,  with  39;  La  Guarda,  to  the  south-west 
of  Pinhel,  with  190;  Linhares,  to  the.  west  of  La  Guarda, 
with  4) ;  Lagos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alva,  an  afliuent 
of  the  Mondego,  with  49 ;  and  Cantello  Branco.  in  the  south 
of  the  province,  with  97.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
province  is  into  seven  bishopridu, — Coimbra,  Aveiro,  Viseu, 
Lamego«  Pinhel,  La  Ouuda,  and  Caatello  Branco.  The  prin- 
cipal military  stations  are  Castel  Rodrigo  and  AhneMa,  the 
latter  being  the  chief  fortification  of  the  province,  and  ttbovLi 
twenty-tluee  miles  from  Ciudad  Rodriso  in  Spain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beynm  are  ohietlv  employed  in  agri- 
^tme,  nod  on  the  coast  In  fishing  and  commeice.    There 


ere^  however,  some  mannfactorieB  ^f  cloth,  hats,  and  other 
ai  tides  of  dress  at  Coimbra,  whi^L  town  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  only  Portuguese  University. 

(See  the  Map  of  the  Society  /or  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  Antillon ;  Borv  de  St.  Vincent,  Resume  Gio- 
tpraphique  de  la  PemntuU  Iberique,  Paris,  1827;  Mi- 
nano,  &c.) 

B£Z  A,  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Calvinistic  branch 
of  the  reformed  churoh.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Latinised  name  of  Beza,  but  his  real  name  was  Theodore 
de  Beze.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  of  noble  parents,  in 
1519,  at  Vezelai,  a  small  town  of  whioh  his  father  was 
Bailli,  in  the  district  of  the  Nivemais,  or,  according  to 
modem  divisions,  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  As  soon  as 
he  was  weaned  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the 
core  of  an  uncle,  Nicolas  de  Bdze,  who  held  the  office  of 
Conseilier,  or  judge,  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  cause 
of  this  early  separation  from  his  parents  does  not  appear. 
This  uncle  brought  him  up  tenderly,  and  before  he  was  ten 
vears  old  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  a 
learned  German,  resident  at  Orleans,  who  was  especially 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  On  Wolmar  being  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  Beza  accom- 
panied him,  ana  remained,  in  the  whole,  for  seven  years 
under  his  tuition.  During  this  time  he  became  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  a  deeper  obhgation 
to  his  tutor,  for  having  '  imbued  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  true  piety,  drawn  from  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  word 
of  God.'  In  1 535  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  and  Beza 
repaired  to  Orleans  to  study  law ;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  ckssics  and  the  composition  of  verses. 
His  J^tin  veraes,  published  in  1548,  and  dedicated  to 
Wolmar,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  period  of  his  life 
we  shall  have  to  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

Beza  obtained  nis  degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  nine  years,  tie  was  young, 
and  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  of  ample  means  - 
for  tnough  not  in  the  priesthood,  he  enjoyed  the  pro 
ceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting,  he  says,  to  700 
golden  crowns  a-year.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother  added 
considerably  to  his  income,  and  an  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of 
FVoidmond,  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  that  pre- 
ferment, valued  at  15,000  livres  yearly,  in  his  favour. 
Under  such  ciroumstances,  in  a  citv  like  Paris,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptation ;  and  his  conduct  during  this 
part  of  his  life  nas  incurred  great  censure.  Washali  give 
first  his  own  account  of  it,  in  his  letter  to  Wohnar,  and  then 
a  short  notice  of  the  statements  of  his  enemies.  He  ac- 
knowledges in  the  most  open  manner  that, '  being  better 
provided  with  temporal  advantages  than  with  wisdom,*  and 
attracted  by  the  splendour  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  he 
was  driven  about  without  any  fixed  principle ;  and  though 
his  conscience  bade  him  profess  the  reformed  religion,  yet, 
partly  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  partly,  as  he  candidly 
says, '  because,  like  an  unclean  dog  at  a  greasy  hide,  I  was 
not  yet  frighted  firom  that  iniquitous  profit  which  I  derived 
from  chureh  property,'  he  continued  externally  to  conform 
to  the  dominant  diurch.  That  his  life  was  grossly  immoral 
he  denies ;  and  as  a  preservative  from  immorality,  he  formed 
a  private  marriage  with,  or  rather  engaged  to  marry,  a 
woman  of  birth,  he  says,  inferior  to  lus  own,  but  possessed 
of  such  virtue  that  he  never  found  reason  to  repent  of  the 
connexion.  It  was  covenanted  that  he  should  marry  her 
publidy  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  to  that  step  should  be 
removed,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  not  take 
orders,  a  thing  entirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a  wife. 
Meanwhile  his  relations  pressed  him  to  adopt  some  *  cer- 
tain method  of  life,*  or,  m  other  words,  to  enter  into  the 
church :  his  wife  and  his  conscience  bade  him  avow  his 
marriage  and  his  real  betief ;  his  inclination  bade  him  con- 
ceal both  and  stick  to  the  rich  benefices  which  he  enjoyed ; 
and  in  this  divided  state  of  mind  he  remained  till  a  serious 
illness  brought  him  to  a  more  manly  and  a  more  holy  tem- 
per. Immraiately  oa  his  recovery  he  fled  to  Geneva,  at 
the  end  of  October,  1548,  and  there  publicly  solemnized  his 
marriage  and  avowed  his  faiUi. 

In  after,  times,  when  Beza  became  a  leader  among  the 
reformers,  and  a  zealous  and  formidable  oontrovereialist,  he 
was  charged  with  having  been  addicted  to  the  most  revolting 
licentumsness  during  this  part  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  said 
that  ho  fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  from  a  prosecution  msti* 
tuted  against  him  in  Paris.    To  rake  into  the  dirt  of  past 
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»gea  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable ;  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  expressing  our  full  concurrenoe  with  the  con- 
clusion of  Bayle  (art '  Bdze,'  note  U),  that  as  the  charm 
against  Beza  rest  solely  on  assertion,  which  is  met  by  de- 
nial, as  the  gravest  of  them  were  of  such  nature  that  they 
might  readily  have  been  supported  by  evidence,  and  as  no 
evidence  in  support  of  them  was  ever  given,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  they  were  altogether  calumnious.  The  charge 
of  general  licentiousness  has  been  supported  by  reference 
to  the  indecency  of  some  of  his  early  poems  published  at 
Paris  in  1548,  in  his  'Juvenilia,*  which  his  enemies  justly 
alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  reformer 
and  father  of  the  church.  This  offence,  which  Beza  never 
sought  to  extenuate,  is  a  grave  one,  but  it  affords  no  ground 
for  casting  the  imputation  of  hypjocrisy,  or  any  other,  on  his 
subsequent  life.  During  his  residence  in  Paris,  by  his  own 
acknowledgment,  though  he  might  have  a  speculative  pre- 
ference for  the  reformed  religion,  he  had  no  ruling  sense  of 
religion  at  all.  When  he  became  earnest  in  his  religion,  he 
repented  of  his  indecencv ;  and  both  by  public  avowals  of 
his  contrition,  and  by  enaeavouring  to  suppress  the  offensive 
verses,  he  made  such  amends  as  he  could  for  his  offence 
against  morality.  But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
who  indulged  in  the  most  violent  invective  against  Beza  for 
having  composed  such  poems,  and  then  republished  them 
again  and  again  to  bring  the  author  into  contempt  and 
odium? 

After  a  very  short  residence  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
at  Tubingen,  Beza  was  appointed  Greek  professor  of  the 
college  of  Lausanne.  During  his  residence  here,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  going  to  Greneva  to  hear  Calvin 
preach,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook  to  complete 
Clement  Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse.  Marot  had  translated  fifty,  so  that  one  hundred 
Psalms  remained :  these  were  first  printed  in  France  with 
the  royal  license  in  1561.  Beza,  at  this  time,  employed 
his  pen  in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing  heresy  by  the 
civil  power :  his  treatise,  De  Hterettcis  a  Civili  Magistratu 
puttiendis,  is  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetus  at 
Geneva  in  1553.  Beza  was  not  singular  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine:  the  principal  churches  of  Switzerland,  and 
even  Melancthon,  concurred  in  justifying,  by  their  autho- 
rity, that  act  which  has  been  so  fruit^  of  reproach  against 
the  party  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  The  persecuted 
party,  be  it  which  it  might,  was  ready  enough  to  com- 
plain, and  to  persecute  when  its  turn  came  round.  The 
reformers,  after  rejecting  opinions  which  had  been  lopg 
received  as  fundamental  truths,  were  determined  not  to 
allow  others  the  same  liberty  which  they  had  taken  them- 
selves. His  work  De  Jure  Afagistratuwn,  published  at  a 
much  later  time  in  his  life^about  1572),  presents  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  work  De  Ucereticis,  &c.  In  this  later  work 
he  asserted  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience :  but  though  he  may  be  considered 
as  before  most  men  of  his  age  in  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
as  to  the  nature  of  civil  autnority,  his  views  of  the  sovereign 
power,  as  exhibited  in  this  work,  are  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. During  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  pub- 
lished several  controversial  treatises,  which  his  friend,  col- 
league, and  biographer,  Antoine  La  Faye,  confesses  to  be 
written  with  a  freer  pen  than  was  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  tho  subject  Some  Lutheran  writers  attack,  in  the  most 
violent  and  insulting  language,  the  grossness  displayed  in 
these  works.  That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge 
we  may  collect  from  La  Faye*s  declaration,  that  the  autl^r 
expunged  the  obnoxious  passages  in  subsequent  editions ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  lively  and  humorous 
temper,  not  trained  in  the  purest  of  schools  at  Paris,  should 
have  required  a  long  course  of  discipline  to  be  brought 
under  habitual  and  complete  control.  To  this  portion  of 
Beza*s  life  belongs  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Latin,  completed  in  1556,  and  printed  at  Paris  by 
R.  Stephens  in  1557.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  bs  that 
of  Cambridge,  1642.  It  contains  the  commentary  of  Came- 
rarius,  as  well  as  a  copious  body  of  notes  by  the  translator 
himself. 

After  ten  years*  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to 
Geneva  in  1559.  The  admiration  which  he  already  felt  for 
Culvin  was  greatly  increased  by  closer  intimacy ;  '  he  seldom 
quitted  him,  and  in  his  society  made  great  progress  both  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  of  church  discipline.*  (La  Faye,  p.  19.) 
About  this  lime  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  At  Calvin's 
roc^uest  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  ciliaen  of  Geneva  j  he  was  I 


aypointed  to  tssiat  Aat  remarkabla  mui  in  gHriof  )«c1utt« 
in  theology ;  and  on  the  academy  or  university  of  G«D^t 
being  founded  by  the  legislature,  he  was  appointed  reet'.r. 
upon  Calvin's  declining  thai  office.  It  seems  to  have  bem 
in  the  same  year  that,  at  the  request  of  some  kadlng  no)»)<  • 
among  the  French  Protestants,  he  undertook  a  joum^^f  to 
Nerao,  in  hope  of  winning  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Protest- 
antism, or  at  least  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  in  mitiirmeyifi 
of  the  persecution  to  which  the  French  ProiMUnt*  »ri* 
then  exposed.  His  preaching  was  successful ;  aik)  lie  r«* 
mained  at  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  1561,  and  at  x\\* 
king  of  Navarre's  request  attended  the  oonferenee  of  P<..»<%. 
opened  in  August  of  that  year,  in  the  hope  of  effertins:  i 
reconciliation  between  the  Catholic  and  PrJtestant  churcl'^ 
3f  France.  Beza  was  the  chief  speaker  in  behalf  of  th« 
latter,  and  though  certain  of  his  expressions  weft  violent )i 
excepted  to,  he  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  manage<l  In* 
cause  with  temper  and  abilitv ;  and  to  have  made  a  fat*nur- 
able  impression  on  both  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Cardinal 
Lorrain.  (See  La  Faye,  pp.  28-40 ;  and  De  Tboa,  Thuant 
Histona,  lib.  28,  pp.  40,  48,  vol.  ii.  Genev.  I6SK).> 

Catherine  requested  him  to  remain  in  Fhinoe,  on  the  plfs 
that  his  presence  would  tend  to  maintain  tranquOhty,  and 
that  his  native  country  had  the  best  title  to  his  serrv^^. 
He  consented ;  and  after  the  promulgation  of  th«  edict  •  t 
January,  1562,  often  preached  publicly  in  the  suburb m  if 
Paris.  The  short-lived  triumph  of  toleration  wan  ended  t>T 
the  massacre  of  Vassy,  and  the  civil  war  which  eni»up<i. 
[See  L*H6pital.]  During  that  contest,  which  clos«il  tr. 
March,  1563,  Beza  attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Cond<^. 
at  that  prince's  earnest  request.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Condd  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  rw< 
as  a  combatant,  as  he  positively  asserts  in  his  answer  to  hi- 
calumniator,  Claude  de  Xaintes.  We  may  here  notice  tt^* 
accusation  brought  against  him  of  having  been  eooe«n:r  J 
in  plotting  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1563.  Ibnod^  •; 
on  the  confession  of  the  murderer  Poltrot :  bat  Poltrcc  n- 
tracted  this  accusation,  and,  to  the  hour  of  his  deatb, 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Beza. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Beza  returned  to  Geneva.  In  ]  5S4 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology,  on  the  death  of  Cah  in. 
whose  labours  he  had  shared,  and  with  wbom  be  lia<i  h\^ 
in  strict  union  and  friendship.  He  then  took  9^n  a&.«.i»t- 
ant,asCal\in  had  taken  him:  at  a  bter  period  Antoine 
La  Faye  filled  that  office.  From  the  number  el  treatixn 
which  Beza  wrote  during  a  few  years  alter  his  return  r  i 
Geneva,  we  may  judge  that  he  returned  with  avidity  fr^n. 
the  interruption  of  war  to  his  studies,  and  to  the  work  ot 
oontroveray.  He  succeeded  not  only  to  the  place, but  to  i. -; 
influence  of  Calvin,  and  from  thenceforth  was  regarded  3« 
the  head  and  leader  of  the  Genevese  chorch.  Iti  I  ^7]  n 
was  requested  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  French  Pr- 
testants  held  at  Rochelle ;  and  he  was  elected  moderator  rr 
president  of  that  assembly,  by  which  the  eonfession  of  fi.ir. 
of  the  Gallioan  church  was  settled.  In  1572  he  was  a:r> 
requested  to  attend  a  synod  held  at  Nismea,  whe««  he  . . 
posed  successfully  a  new  form  of  church  disetpline,  ^ur: 
Jean  Morel  attempted  to  introduce.  In  the  coune  of  I:  ^ 
life,  Beza  was  engaged  in  several  other  eonfereneea,  vbK-::. 
as  they  produced  no  important  results,  it  is  not  necessary  \j 
give  any  account  of. 

After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  B«i\ 
showed  himself  prompt  to  succour  the  distressed  Prote»t.\r  :• 
who  flocked  to  Geneva.  He  supported,  according  to  1.. 
Faye,  fifty  clergymen,  who  were  among  them,  ftir  thn* 
years,  chiefly  by  his  exertions  in  raising  subscription^  . 
their  behalf  in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

In  1575  began  Bezas  correspondence  with  the  kn^  rk^ir 
cellor  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  church  polity*  At  t*.j* 
time  the  code  of  Scots  ecclesiastical  law,  eaUed  tbe  Se^^K^ 
Book  of  Discipline,  was  in  course  of  framing;  and  the  Iicl 
chancellor,  who  saw  and  feared  the  destruction  of  tfa«  t{^ 
ritual  estate  in  parliament  by  the  settlement  of  Pro^b^*^ 
rianism,  entered  on  an  epistolary  correspoxulenee  with  B^i 
on  the  subject.  Beza  answered  the  queries  sabmict«d  \f 
him,  and  the  treatise  which  he  composed  on  the  ocraMr 
having  been  pnnted,  and  soon  after  translated,  tlie  i. 
thority  of  his  name  and  the  force  of  his  argument*  b  -. 
great  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

Hi^  first  wife  died  in  1588.  In  the  course  of  a  f^wmoiitli 
be  took  a  second  wife,  a  young  widow,  to  whose  ear«  his  V 
dining  years  were  indebted  for  much  oorafotPt  H#  scarrr'« 
manifested  the  infirmities  of  age  until  1597,  whan  he  %aa 
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obliged  on  more  than  one  oeetuion  to  qiilt  thfe  pulpit  leavnlg 
his  sertnoti  incomplete.  In  the  autumn  of  1 598  he  ceated  to 
attend  the  schoola.  He  preached  for  the  last  tiine,  January  1 3, 
1600.  The  Jesuits  in  1697  spread  a  reOort  of  his  death,  with 
the  addition  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  Papal 
Church.  He  retorted  in  two  satiric  ctmies  of  verses,  one  di- 
rected against  the  order  ih  general,  the  other  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  lie  was  believed  to  have  originated. 
La  Faye  records  a  pleasing  instance  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  iiis  brother  clergymen  of  Greneva.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  two  of  them  at  least  waited  upon  him  every  day ; 
and  at  times  the  whole  body  paid  him  that  token  of  respect 
He  declined  gradually  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  ex- 
cepting the  partial  loss  of  memory  m  respect  of  recent 
occurrences,  he  retained  his  intellect  unclouded  to  the  last 
He  died  October  1^,  1605.  An  hiteresting  account  of  his 
last  moments  is  given  by  La  Fave. 

Besa  was  a  man  of  undoubted  learning,  talent  and  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  His  emi- 
nence is  testified  by  the  virulence  with  which  he  has  been 
attacked  both  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  divines.  Of 
the  charges  brought  against  his  conduct  in  youth  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  life  ana  conversation,  from  the  time  of  his  avowed  con- 
version, were  open  to  any  charges,  except  that  of  having 
used  an  unseemly  levity  in  some  of  his  first  controversisil 
works,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  coupled  by  his  enemies 
with  other  accusationB,  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  loose 
and  profligate  character.  His  writings  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten :  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  specified,  We 
may  add  his  'Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith/  1560, 
written,  it  is  said,  to  justify  him<ieir,  and  in  hope  of  con- 
verting his  father ;  and  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  from  1521  to  1363,'  1580. 
He  also  wrote  a  *  Life  of  Calvin.'  La  Faye  has  given  a  list 
of  Beta's  works,  which  are  fifty-nine  in  number.  ( Antonius 
Favus,  De  Vita  et  Obitu  BeaeB;  Bayle.) 

6EZA*S  codex,  a  Celebrated  manuscript,  containing 
the  Four  Crospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  in  Greek, 
with  a  corresponding  Latin  text  on  every  opposite  page.  Of 
the  Greek  text  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 
The  Latio  version  is  believed  to  be  the  Vetus  Italica,  the 
M  Italic,  before  it  was  corrected  by  St.  Jerom. 

This  singular  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  b'^  Theodore  Beza  in  the  year  1581,  whence 
it  has  its  name  of  Codex  Beza,  and  is  sometimes  cited  as 
Codex  Cantabrigiensif,  It  is  a  thick  quarto  volume,  written 
Upon  vellum,  in  uncial  letters  of  the  square  form,  that  is, 
in  large  capitals  quadrated,  as  distinguished  from  the  sharper 
uncials.  The  letters,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
beginning?  Of  the  first  leaf,  are  scarcely  legible.  The  gospels 
are  placed  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, — 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  This  codex  has  no  stops, 
marks  of  aspiration,  or  accents. 

There  are  various  chasms  in  this  manuscript,  which,  both 
*n  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  have  been  supplied  at  later 
periods.  The  defective  passages  in  the  Greek  are  Matthew 
..  9. 1  to  20 ;  vi.  p.  20,  to  ix.  v.  2 :  xxvii.  t;.  2  to  T2 ;  John  i. 
0.  16  to  iii.  9.  26  ;  Acts,  viii.  v.  29  to  x.  14 ;  xxi.  9.  2  to  10, 
and  15  to  19;  xxii.  ti.  10  to  20;  lastly,  xxii.  29  to  the  end 
of  the  MS.  In  the  Latin  version  the  chasms  are  Matthew 
i.  r.  i  to  12 ;  firom  e.  8  in  chap.  vi.  to  viii.  27  ;  from  xxvi. 
65  to  xxvii.  2;  from  John  i.  1  to  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  19  to 
X.  4;  XX.  31  to  xxi.  3,  and  7  to  11 ;  xxii.  2  to  10;  and 
lastly,  from  Acta  xxii.  20  to  the  end. 

In  the  year  1787,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  t>r.  C  G.  Woid6,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
appointed  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's 
Udlege,  and  Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  edit 
this  their  highly-prited  manuscript  in  fac- simile :  that  is, 
as  far  ad  metal  types  could  be  made  to  represent  it,  for  a 
real  absolute  fac-simile  can  be  obtained  only  by  engraving. 
It  appeared  in  1 793  in  two  volumes  folio,  edited  with  fidelity, 
accompanied  by  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  and  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-four  pages  of  notes,  entitl^  Codex  Theo- 
df)ri  Besee  Cantabrigienne^  Evangelia  et  Apostohrum 
Acta  eoTnpiectens,  quadratis  Uteris,  GrrecoLattnus :  Aca- 
demia  auepicante,  venerandee  has  vetustatis  reliquias, 
rumma  oua  potuit  fide,  adumbravit,  expressit,  edidit, 
Codins  Mioriam  prafixil,  notasque  adject t  Thomoi  Kip- 
fine,  ^fT-P'  ColL  Dh.  Joan,  nufer  socius. 

br.  Kiplijig,  in  his  preface,  endeavours  1st,  to  establish 
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the  high  antiquity  of  his  MS. ;  2dlv,  he  points  out  its  pe- 
culiar character  and  excellence ;  3aly,  he  traces  its  migra- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  he  describes  its  form. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  palaeographists  that  Beza's  MS.  Is  one 
of  the  most  antient  of  its  kind.  Those  who  give  it  the 
least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Wetstein  and  J.  D.  Micbaelis  deem  it  much  older ;  and 
Dr.  Kipling  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  antient  than  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  must  have  been  written  in  the  se- 
cond century.  His  conjecture  is  founded  on  those  circum- 
stances, that  it  wants  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Loi-d's 
Prayer,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the  £use- 
bian  canons.  That  the  doxology  is  an  interpolation  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  that  the  want  of  it  in  a  MS.  is  a 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  that  MS.  cannot  so  readily 
be  admitted.  If  the  writer  of  Beza's  MS.  were  a  Latinist, 
he  might  leave  out  the  doxology  in  his  Greek  copy,  because 
it  was  not  in  his  Latin  copy  ;  or  his  Greek  copy  might  have 
been  one  of  those  which  wanted  the  doxology.  The  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  from  the  Ammonian  sections  being  added  by 
a  posterior  writer,  is  more  specious.  Dr.  Kipling  hence 
infers  that  the  text  of  the  MS.  was  written  antecedently  to 
the  date  of  the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  before  the 
Eusebian  canons  appeared.  Ammonius  lived  in  the  third, 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century :  the  Ammonian  sections  in 
Beza's  MS.  are  much  posterior  to  the  text,  and  are  withou^ 
the  canons  of  Eusebius;  therefore  he  considers  it  highly 
probable  that  those  sections  were  added  to  the  MS.  before 
the  fourth,  and  that  the  manuscript  itself  was  written  be- 
fore the  third  century. 

As  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Beza  manuscript 
great  diversity  of  opinion  subsists.  Antony  Amauld  {Dis- 
sertation  Critique  touchant  lee  Exemplaires,  sur  lesquels 
M.  Simon  pretend  que,  See.,  8vo.  Col.  1691)  insisted  that  i* 
was  a  forgery  of  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  credit;  and  his  chief  argumeht  was,  that  it  has  certain 
additions  or  interpolations  whicli  are  not  found  in  the  copies 
anterior  to  that  period;  such  as  that  in  Matthew *xx.  28, 
viuit  Sk  Zn^iiri,  &c. ;  that  in  Luke  vi.  5,  rg  avry  fjfdpif,  &c. 
This  reasot)ing  would  be  solid,  if  the  assumption  were  just ; 
namely,  that  Siese  and  similar  interpolations  were  not  found 
in  any  other  MS.  before  the  sixth  century.  Dr.  Kipling 
draws  from  the  same  circumstance  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion :  he  thinks  that  the  aforesaid  additions  are  proofs  that 
either  the  Beza  MS.,  or  its  archetype,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  Jerom  corrected  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  they  are  not  in  his  version.  Ben  gel  supposes  this 
MS.  to  be  of  British  origin  from  its  great  conformity  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version,  and  to  have  been  reformed,  or  rather 
corrupted,  according  to  the  Italic  version.  To  this  argument 
it  is  answered,  that  the  Beza  MS.  resembles  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion as  much  as  it  does  the  Italic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Mi- 
cbaelis, in  his  account '  of  the  manuscripts  that  have  been 
used  in  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament'  {Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  8vo.  Cambr.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  pp.  228.  229)  is  of 
this  opinion,  in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  Professor 
Storr,  who,  in  the  eighth  section  of  his  Observationes  super 
Novi  Testamenli  Versionibus  Syriacis,  produces  various 
examples  in  which  the  Syriac  version  coincides  with  the 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  and  at  last  conjectures  that  the 
latter  has,  in  some  cases,  been  improperly  altered  from  the 
former,  through  a  mistake  of  the  Syriac  text.  (See  Mi- 
cbaelis, ut  supr.  p.  231.) 

In  noticing  what  Dr.  Kipling  calls  the  '  migrationes,*  or 
peregrinations  of  the  Codex  Bezse,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written  in  Egvpt :  others 
have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  written  in  the  West,  not  by 
a  Greek,  but  by  a  Latinist.  By  what  means  this  manu- 
script passed  to  France  is  unknown.  Beza,  who  presented 
it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  himself  received  it 
about  nineteen  years  before.  He  states  it  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Ireneeus  at  Lyaiis.  Beza  was 
at  that  time  resident  at  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  manuscript  which  was  produced  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1546  by  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
which  Drathmurus  mentions  four  hundred  years  before  that 
council ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  probability.  (See  Dr.  Kipling's  Preface;  Monthlu  Re- 
view  for  Nov..  1793 :  Cantabrtgiana,  in  the  Monthly  Mag., 
vol.  XV.  p.  535;  and  J.  D.  Micbaelis,  ut  supra.) 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperors  of  that  city*  antiently  called  Byzantium.  William 
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of  MtlflMftlnuy  tayt  expressly,  '  Coostantioopolis  pnnMun 
Byzantium  dicta.  Formaxn  antiqui  vocabuli  pncferuut  im- 
pcratoni  nummi  Bizantini  vocati.*  {Script,  post  Bcdam^ 
edit.  SaviUe,  foL  76  b.)  This  coin  was  called  Byzant,  Be- 
sans,  Besantus,  Bysantius,  Byzantinus,  Byzanteus,  and 
Bixantius ;  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  chief  gold  coin  in  currency  through  Europe. 

The  Moon  of  Spain  stamped  also  a  gold  coin  called  By- 
zantius  Massamutinus.  There  -was  likewise  the  Byzantius 
Saracenatus,  or  Saracenicus,  struck  by  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
nium  in  L^ser  Asia;  and  Byzantii  Melechini,  so  called 
from  being  coined  at  Malines  in  Flanders. 

These  Bezants  were  not  alwavs  of  the  same  weight,  fine- 
ness, or  value,  since  we  find  them  described  as  aurei  By^ 
zantii ;  aurei  boni  Byzantii ;  and  auri  optimi  Byzantti. 
Ducange  quotes  this  last  expression  from  a  charter  of  the 
year  915.     (Apud  Ughcllum.  tom.  i.  pp.  853,  960.) 

Byzantii  alii,  sea  argentei,  white  or  silver  Bezants,  also 
occur  in  the  Constitutianes  Odonit  legaii  Apost,  in  Cypro, 
an,  1248.  Ducange  quotes  a  charter  of  1399,  which  speaks 
of  white  Bezants  of  Cyprus.  They  likewise  occur  in  a 
bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (Apud  Ughellum,  tom.  viL 
p.  60.) 

The  Moorish  Bezants  are  sometimes  called  in  old  writers 
Marabotini,  or  Maurabotini.  They  are  mentioned  by  this 
name  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.d.  1176.  (Hist,  Major,  edit 
1684,  p.  110.)  See  also  Ralph  de  Diceto  under  the  year 
1177.  (Script.  X,  Twysd.  col.  598.)  From  Ducange  we 
learn  that  '  Morabotini  boni  Alfonsini,  auri  flni  et  ponderis 
recti,*  frequently  occur  in  Aragonese  charters  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains  concerning  Britain  (edit  8vo. 
Lond.  1674,  p.  235),  noticing  the  coined  and  other  money  in 
use  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  says,  'Gold  they  had  uso, 
which  was  not  of  their  own  coin,  but  outlandish,  which  they 
called  in  Latin  Bizantini,  as  coined  at  Constantinople 
sometimes  called  Bizantium,  and  not  at  Besan^on  in  Bur- 
gundy. This  coin  is  not  now  known,  but  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (as  it  is  in  the  authentical  deed),  pur- 
chased Hendon  in  Middlesex  of  Kins  Edgar  to  West 
minster  for  two  hundred  Bizantlnes.  Of  what  value  they 
were  was  utterly  foreotten  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III. ; 
for,  whereas  the  bisnop  of  Norwich  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
Bizantine  of  gold  to  the  abbot  of  St  Edmundsbury  for  en- 
croaching upon  his  liberty  (as  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  no  man  then  living  could  tell 
how  much  that  was,  so  as  it  was  referred  to  the  king  to  rate 
how  much  he  should  pay.* 

In  Domesday  Book  no  mention  whatever  occurs  of  the 
Bezant ;  but  it  occurs  twice  as  a  denomination  of  money  in 
the  Winton  Domesday  of  the  year  1148,  and  several  times 
in  the  Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham 
made  in  1 183 ;  both  printed  among  the  Supplementary  Re- 
cord*  to  the  Great  Domesday.  The  monks  ofOseney,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  manor  of  Hampton-Gay  in  Oxforushire,  in 
the  6th  of  King  Stephen,  gave  ten  marks  of  silver  to  Robert 
de  Cvait  end  one  Bezanline  to  his  wife.  (Kennet's  Paro- 
chial Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire,  edit  1695,  p,  97.)  Madox, 
in  his  History  qf  the  Exchequer,  says,  that  in  Henry  II.'s 
time,  Cressalin,  the  Jew  of  Winchester,  was  amerced  one 
hundred  marks,  and  be  paid,  instead  thereof,  one  hundred 
Bezants,  which  were  accepted  by  the  king,  mera  zraiid. 
(Mag.  Rot.  Henry  II.  rot  1 0,  art '  Sudhantescira.')  Madox 
also  says  (History  of  the  Excheauer,  p.  711),  that  in  the 
17th  year  of  King  John*  10s.  of  Venetian  money,  and  two 
Bezants,  were  used  at  the  Exchequer  for  counters:  the 
Venetian  shillings  valued  at  }&s.  and  the  two  Bezants  at 
3«.  Bd.  These  of  course  were  silver  bezants.  From  the 
narrative  of  William  de  Braose's  treasons  (recorded  in  the 
Black  and  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer)  against  King 
John,  it  is  dear  that  silver  Bezants  were  in  use  in  that 
reign;  for  when  Maud.  Braose's  wife,  was  to  make  the 
first  payment  of  a  fine  of  40,000  marks,  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  consented  to  pay  on  being  restored  to 
the  ktng*s  favour,  she  tuld  the  justiciary,  and  the  rest  who 
were  tent  to  distrain  upon  their  goods,  that  they  must  ex- 
pect nothing,  she  luiving  no  more  money  m  her  purse  than 
twenty-four  marks  of  silver,  twenty- four  shillings  of  Bezaots, 
and  fifteen  ounces  of  gold.  (See  Dugdale's  Baron,  tom.  L 
pp.  416,  417.)  John  of  Glaston  in  his  Chronicle  (vol.  L 
p.  324)  informs  us  that  Mirhael,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  dying 
A.O.  I353,  left  to  his  successor  *  qoadraginta  Bisancios  et 
figioli  libcM  ateriingoffwit*    Chaucer  namce  the '  BeaauAt* 
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and  Wicklifibb  in  his  translation  of  the  Sno  Ttstam^itl 
(Luke,  chap.  xv.  v.  8,  9).  uses  the  term  *  Besauntia'  fiiC  il^ 
tenpieces  of  money  in  the  parable. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Bezant  of  frald  was 
current  in  England,  if  not  from  the  xunth  eeztainly*  fruia 
the  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward  HL,  vbcA  tW 
coinage  of  Uie  English  noble  drove  it  out  of  use. 

The  Constantinopolitan  Bezant  was  the  coin  wluck  wt 
still  see  in  our  cabinets  in  ^Id,  in  the  form  of  an  lusbe  or 
hollow  di»h,  frequently  bearing  the  portrait  of  our  Saviimy. 
The  weight  of  one  of  those  of  Alexius  Comnenus  L,  «be 
reigned  from  1081  to  11 18,  is  seventy  grMos.  The  MMonah 
Bezants  were  flat  The  Constantinopolitan  Beiaat  ice&j 
to  have  been  generally  of  about  the  value  of  a  ducet  «r 
nine  shillings.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  sold  coins  of  most  countries.  Cotgrsre  sejs 
that  Henry  Ii.  of  France  coined  Bezants. 

The  white,  or  silver  Bezant  in  the  i6th  jtex  of  8iepbca« 
according  to  an  instrument  quoted  in  Kennd's  Parvchtsd 
Antiquities,  edit  1695,  p.  10.  was  of  the  value  of  %s.  No 
silver  bezant  is  at  present  known  to  exist,  at  leaal  undtr 
that  denomination,  in  the  cabinets  of  our  ooQecton :  but 
Constantinopolitan  coins  of  silver,  of  tha  same  sue  and 
form  with  the  gold  bezants,  are  found  in  cahineU,  of  the 
twelfth  and  later  centuries:  they  usually  weigh  about  f-4t; 
or  forty-three  grains. 

Banduri  and  other  writers  call  both  the  gold  and  hijtcr 
coins  of  Constantinople  which  we  have  described,  ^Vwajs 
ScuphcUin 

Camden  (Remains,  p.  236)  says,  that  in  the  eonit  of  Eng- 
land, the  piece  of  gola  valued  at  16/.,  which  the  king  «se 
antiently  accustomed  to  offer  on  high  festival  djsTs,  wm 
called  a  Bizantine :  '  which,  antiently.  was  a  piece  of  goli 
coined  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  but,  elWward, 
there  were  two,*  probably  meaning  bars,  *  porpoaelv  ro^ 
for  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  resemblance  oi  iheTniufT. 
inscribed,  "In  honorera  sanictss  Trinitatia.**  and  on  tbe  other 
side  the  picture  of  the  Virmu  Mary,  with  "  In  hooorra 
sanctsD  MarisB  Virginia  ;**  and  this  was  used  till  the  fixU 
vear  of  King  James,  who,  upon  just  reason,  caused  two  :a 
be  new  cast  the  one  for  himself^  having  on  the  one  side  tbe 
picture  of  a  king  kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  taut  crowca 
before  him,  implying  his  four  kinjj^doms,  and  in  the  cirrum* 
scription,  "  Quid  retribuam  Domino  pro  omtiibus  <|usa  in- 
buit  mihi  ?'*  On  the  other  side  a  lamb  Ijing  bjr  a  lion,  with 
'*  Cor  contritum  et  humiliatum  non  despiciei  DeoaT  And 
in  another  for  the  queen,  a  croWn  protected  by  a  cbcnibuD, 
over  that  an  eye,  and  "  Deus "  in  a  doud,  witk  **  Tri;tt 
ali  summus  ;**  on  the  reverse  a  oueen  kneding  befofx  aa 
altar,  with  this  circumscription,  **  Piis  precibua  lervcntc  Ua^e 
humili  obiequio.'*  * 

By  the  treaty  for  the  deliverance  of  the  French  kaic  St 
Louis,  and  the  other  prisoners  made  at  the  battle  of  Msa- 
Boura  and  elsewhere,  between  the  commissioners  of  hu  asr 
jesty  and  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  it  was  sgrecd  thai  the  kjsg 
should  pay  to  the  sultan  10,000  gold  Miania,  vhicli  »cn 
then  worth,  according  to  the  recital  of  the  Sienr  d«  Jo&n^ilk. 
500,000  livres.  The  sultan  afterwards  reduced  hia  dcmsad 
to  800  Saracen  ^dd  Bexants.  (See  Johnes's  Memotrs  ^ 
John  Lord  de  JomvUle,  vol.  iu  Dissert  xx.  p.  167.) 

BEZANT  represents  in  heraldry  the  round  pieces  of  fM 
already  described,  by  which  the  stipends  of  the  kigbcr  su^ 
diers  of  the  army  in  the  holy  wars  are  lupposed  to  ba^v 
been  paid.  They  are,  with  us,  alwavs  emblatoneii  ^Ji, 
but  the  foreign  heraldi  make  them  botn  gold  and  aihcr. 

BEZIERS.  or  BESIERS.  a  town  in  Franoe  in  the  dt- 
paitment  of  Herault  It  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  fbu  wt 
which  flowd  the  river  Orb,  which  is  joined  close  lo  the  ikrva 
by  the  great  Canal  du  Midi  or  du  Languedoc  It  i»  4je 
miles  S.  or  S.  by  B.  of  Paris  through  UleroMAt  MsnJit 
Anduze,  and  Montpellier;  in  43^  2r  N*  lat  and  ri3  X. 
long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  '^^tp^^H?  m 
the  south  of  Franoe,  and  was  one  of  the  early  eoJimics  J 
that  people.  The  veterans  of  the  seventh  Iq^oo  mv 
settled  here ;  and  hence,  in  addition  to  its  own  na^e,  vlw:! 
is  variously  written  Beeterree^  Bettmt^  Biterree^  it  acBw»rpd 
the  designation  of  Septimancrum.  Upon  (be  dowateU  of 
the  Western  ^pire  in  the  fifth  century  it  leU  into  IW 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  by  whom  it  was  much  iiynead.  U 
revived,  however,  and  was  retained  by  them  till  the 
throw  of  their  kingdom.    When  the  Senoana 
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temple  amount  to  nearly  SiD.OOO.  A  beKef  «  prevalent 
among  Hindus  that  Bhadrinatb  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
many  holy  persona*  who  have  been  living  there  in  retirement 
for  many  thousand  years.  To  favour  this  belief  a  cavern  is 
pointed  out  to  pilgnms  as  being  the  abode  of  these  sancti- 
fied personages,  but  as  the  mouth  of  this  eavem  is  closed 
by  a  great  mass  of  snow,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the 
visiters  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  invading  the  sanctuary 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal  idol  preserved  in  the  temple 
is  a  figure  eut  out  of  black  marble,  which,  during  the  season 
at  which  pilgrima  resort  to  the  shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  ser- 
vants. But  with  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  the  glory  of  the 
idol  departs  also ;  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  the  clothing 
is  removed,  and  the  figure  itself  is  stowed  away  in  a  vault. 

The  principal  part  or  the  houses  in  the  town  are  occupied 
by  brahmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of 
whom  withdraw  fipom  the  place  during  winter,  and  return 
in  time  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims. 

Dhadrinath  stands  in  the  centra  of  a  narrow  valley  about 
four  milus  in  length.  The  town  is  10.294  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  land  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great 
neight,  the  peak  of  one  mountain  being  23,411  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  the  end  of  May,  maases  of  undissolved  snow 
seventy  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains; 
some  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to 
the  high  peak  juMt  mentioned  is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the 
steam  rising  from  which  emits  a  sulphurous  smell. 

(Asiatic  Researches ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

BHURTPORE,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Agra,  ex- 
tending  from  Biana,  in  26^  57'  N.  lat.,  77''  8'  E.  long.,  to 
Gopaulghur.  In  2r  39'  N.  lat..  and  77'  12'  E.  long.,  and 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Agra. 

The  soil  in  general  is  li»ht  and  sandy,  and  the  country  is 
bare  of  tree*!.  The  land  is  represented  by  Bishop  Heber  as 
being  one  of  (he  best  cultivated  and  watered  tracts  that  he 
had  socxx  in  India ;  it  is  irrigated  only  from  wells.  The 
prinnipal  nroduclions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  cugar,  the  last- 
men  lioneti  of  thejse  being  more  carefully  attended  to  than  is 
usual  in  India.  The  villages  are  said  bv  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  good  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  countrv 
afforded  a  pleasing  picture  of  industry. 

The  territory  of  Bhurtpore  is  governed  by  an  independent 
native  rajah,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the 
Juuts.     His  dominions,  the  area  of  which  is  little  less  than 
5000  square  miles,  contain,  besides  Bhurtpore.  the  capital, 
several   towns,  among  which  are,  Combher.  Deeg,  'Weyre, 
Biana,  Kurnau,  Gopaulghur,  Nuggur,  Robass,  Wheeguish, 
Rooddwah.  Nudbharce,  and  Phurser.    Combher,  which  is 
in  27M7'  N.  lat.,  77°  14'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the 
salt  is  manufactured  which  is  largely  consumed  in  Upper 
Hindustan  under  the  name  o(b<uumba:   this  salt  is  pro- 
cured by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  some  brine  springs 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.     Deeg  is  situated  in  27^  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  77"  12'  E.  long.,  fifty -seven  miles  north-east  of 
Ai;ra.    The  ruins  of  many  fine  palaces  give  this  fortress 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  importance. 
A  severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  be- 
tween the  English  forces  under  Lord  Lake  and  the  army 
of  Holkar,   in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.     During  the  rainy  season  the  town  would  be 
SMbiect  to  injury  from  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from  the 
hi^h  lands  but  fur  extensive  embankments,  which  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  repair.     Weyre,  in  27°  2'  N.  lat.,  77^  2'  E. 
Umi*.,  is  on  the  high  road  from  Jeyporc  to  Agra,  and  fifty 
miles  we.st  of  the  latter  city.    The  town  is  surrounded  by 
niiid  walls  with  circular  bastions ;  the  interior  consists,  like 
many  other  Indian  towns,  of  an  incongruous  assemblage  of 
mud  huts  and  magnificent  marble  dwellings  with  gardens 
and  foimtains ;   the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jauts  and 
Mohammedans.     Biana,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra  when  the  site  of  the  present  capital  was  oc- 
cunitMl  by  a  small  village,  is  situated  in  26°  57' N.  lat.,  77° 
*i'  K   long.     Biana  is  built  on  the  Ban  Gunga  river,  fifty 
miles  west-south-west  from  Agra.    This  town  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Mohammedans  in  1197.    It  is  still  a  con- 
siderable place,  containing  several  large  stone  houses.    The 
tihabitants  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
The  town  of  Kurnau  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  only  the  eastern  quarter  being  at  all  in- 
habited ;   it  has  a  large  brick  fort  in  the  centre,  which  is 
aUo  in  ruins.    The  other  towns  tlu^^  have  been  named  do 
not  require  further  notice. 


A  treaty  was  eonrlttded  in  1803  bettrein  the  Xn^li  ni4 

the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  which  provided  that  his  dcmiiiuora 
should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  while  be,  <m  the 
other  band,  engaged  to  assist  the  Bngliah  against  Setn^iis 
and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  va/. 
In  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  oomnifliicsd  likewiM; 
with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  njah  of  Bhurtpore,  disre- 
garding the  treaty,  joined  his  forces  with  those  •f  Holkar 
The  fortress  of  bhurtpore  was  in  oonsequenee  invested  b* 
the  army  under  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  it  was  delivered  op  .r. 
April,  1805,  when  a  fine  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  vas  nn 
posed  upon  the  rajah.  This  chief,  Rh under  Biiig,  died  la 
October,  1623,  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  bnit Lrr 
Buldeo  Sing,  who  died  in  Febniary,  1825,  leavinK  a  *^'» 
named  Bulwunt  Sing,  then  only  six  years  of  age.  Hi-^  s4jr- 
cession  was  disputed  by  his  uncle,  Doqrjan  Lall,  who  aseuriii«<: 
the  sovereignty.  Bulwunt  Sing  having  been  previoush  re- 
cognized by  Lord  Amherst,  then  governor-general,  a  forrt*. 
commanded  bv  Lord  Combermere,  consisting  of  S5,ooo  men. 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  sent  against  the  usurper,  at  A 
the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  iKh 
of  January,  1626,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  forces  of  3(k<< 
killed  and  wounded.  Hie  young  rajah,  Bulwunt  Sing,  v  :•• 
then  duly  installed,  and  the  territory  of  Bhurtpore  « . . 
charged  with  the  expense  of  the  military  operations,  amou:/.- 
ing  to  24,39,173  rupees.  At  that  time  the  Ibrtress  wn«  ^ 
place  of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  high  walU  ^^.ATf 
feet  thick,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  1  \  ? 
walls,  which  were  flanked  at  short  intervals  by  bast}.:! 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  are  about  eight  miles  rocr  j 
The  principal  fort  stood  on  liigh  ground,  at  the  eastern  «>.  f 
of  the  town.  This  fort,  with  the  principal  bastions  and  c>t  .  * 
military  defences,  have  since  been  blown  up  and  dein(»)i«j  - . 

(Mills's  History  qf  British  India;  Bishop  Heber's  J'.h'^ 
nal ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  vn 
the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Comp,,  1832.  political  serti  <n  i 

BIAFRA,  BIGHT  OF,  is  the  innermost  part  of  t!  * 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa :  it  « 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cape  Lopez  (about  1**  30'  S.  lat.  >  i:. . 
on  the  N.  by  Cape  Formosa  (6®  40'  N.  lat,  and  near  e 
E.  lon^.) ;  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  die  Bight  of  Ben.. 
A  straight  line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  i.t.-.r 
Prince's  Island  (Isola  do  Principe)  would  measure  b}u>  ,x 
580  miles,  and  would  be  upwards  of  250  mile^  fVom  t^*.* 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calebar  river,  trhich  enters  the  inr.v  -• 
most  comer  of  the  Bight.  The  shores  of  the  bay  proba!  if 
extend  to  more  than  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  t**-  ^^ 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  equatorial  current  of  t^ 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  commences  near  the  island  of  Ar* 
Bom  [see  Atlantic  Ocean],  but  to  be  a  continue  .< : 
that  current  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H    ■ 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa;  for  Captain  B^vt 
observed  that  all  the  currents  along  Prince's  Idan^  ^*' 
strong,  and  in  the  dry  season  commonly  between  N  N .^Y 
and  N.N.E.    The  wind  generally  blows  from  the  8.W   -t  s 
The  current,  however,  is  changed  by  the  tornadoes  « ! . 
ever  they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time   •     - 
ing  from  the  S.E.  or  N.E.  with  great  violence,  thev  alter     • 
direction  of  the  current  to  W.S.W.  or  W.N.W. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mc»ut*  - 
the  Old  Calebar  river,  arc  flat  and  low,  belonging  to  t 
extensive  delta  of  the  Quorra  river,  or  Niger,  w  bovc  ^  -  . 
cipal  branch,  the  Nun,  empties  itself  into  the  sea   r 
Cape  Formosa.    The  Old  Calebar  river  is  the  first  nvcr 
this  side  which  has  no  communication  witli  the  Qu-  n 
to  which  it  runs  parallel,  and  is  separated  from   it  H  . 
hilly  country,  which  also  extends  southward  to  tht?  V 
del  Rey.    To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Rev  the  country  r  -^ 
into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  Islana  Fernando  u  •  V  . 
attain  a  considerable  height    Thc^e  momitains«  mWA  i 
meroon  Mountains,  from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  h 
them  on  the  south,  contain  a  peak,  which,  nccorrlinc  :.. . 
mation,  rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  «e«^ru«  • 
connected  with  the  Rumby  Mountains  which  skirt  the  •! 
of  the  Quorra  on  the  cast. 

South  of  this  mountain-region  runs  the  river  Camtt 
of  which  very  little  is  known ;  and  south  of  the  hic 
tends  a  hilly  or  rather  mountainous  country,  wbirh,  .. 
ever,  by  degrees  recedes  farther  into  the  interior  aii»l  N 
a  low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  the  shore,  e^p*--:! 
the  south  of  Cape  St  John.    South  of  this  cape  the  r   .-: 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  diNided  from  one  another  h%  x  ^ 
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.wttiTHjr  narrow  iXBct  43f  land,  which  termiilateft  m'Cape 
Clara,  O^IS'  N.  lat  Into  the  northern  of  theae  bays  the 
river  Danger,  or  Rio  d*Angra,  emptiei  itself.  This  river, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Moohnda,  Hows,  aoeording  to 
the  information  collected  by  Bowdich,  (ix  from  the  interior, 
and  though  it  is  notso  wide  as  the  Gaboon,  its  southern  neigh- 
bour, it  is  considerably  deeper:  it  is  not  visited  by  European 
vessels.  Tho  southern  bay  between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy 
Point  may  be  considered  as  the  aestuary  of  the  Gaboon  river. 

The  Gaboon  or  Gabon  river  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Biafra  which  ha^  been  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean vessels,  and  of  which  we  have  obtained  more  parti- 
cular information.  Its  extensive  nstuary  at  its  junction 
with  the  open  sea  is  on  an  average  eighteen .  miles  wide. 
Cape  Clara  being  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Sandy 
Point,  and  it  extends  eastward  forty- five  miles  and  up< 
wards.  About  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  Parrot  or  Embenee  and 
Konig  or  Dambee,  of  which  only  the  latter  and  larger  is 
inhabited.  East  of  these  islands  the  nstuary  grows  still 
wider,  forming  two  small  bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so 
that  it  here  is  thirty  miles  across ;  but  it  soon  narrows  to 
about  twelve  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its  eastern 
extremity,  about  forty  or  forty -five  miles  from  the  sea.  At 
its  upper  end  it  receives  two  large  rivers .  one  runs  from 
the  east,  and  falls  into  the  sestuary  with  a  mouth  about 
four  miles  wide ;  the  other  proceeds  from  the  S.S.E.,  and 
at  its  embouchure  is  about  two  miles  wide.  The  eastern 
nver,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  is  still  a  mile 
wide.  The  river,  which  flows  from  the  S.E.,  is  Oguvawai, 
and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  southern  one  runs  into  the  Congo,  which  is  com- 
paratively a  small  river  before  this  confluence,  which  takes 
place  about  ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  traders  are 
George's  Town  or  Naango,  on  a  creek  of  the  esstuary  of  the 
Gaboon,  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Mayumba, 
farther  south  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  at  equal  distance 
from  the  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Naango  consists  of 
one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  Tho  houses  are  very 
ncatlv  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  hospitable,  and 
a  European  may  reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety 
but  with  comfort.  The  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  500  in  number.  The  principal  exports  are  red  wood 
and  ivory,  both  of  which  are  in  abundance. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  un- 
healthy, the  heat  being  very  great  and  always  sensibly 
greater  than  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is 
especially  intense  before  the  setting  in  of  ihe  sea  breeze. 
The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is,  however,  still  more  caused 
by  evaporation,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  when  the  va- 
pours rising  from  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmo- 
sphere so  dense  that  il  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wild  animaU  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which 
are  killed  by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  They  use 
for  this  purpose  two  kinds  of  poison,  both  of  which  are  the 
milky  juices  of  the  stalks  of^  plants.  These  poisons  are 
rubbed  on  the  musket- balls,  spears,  arrows,  and  knives, 
and  the  effect  on  the  elephant  is  described  as  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Other  remarkable  animals  are  the  ourang- 
outang  and  other  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one,  called 
by  the  natives  indeyana,  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  and  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders.  Cameleons  are  frequent.  Of 
domestic  animals  only  goats  and  fowls  are  reared,  and  in 
the  interior  dogs  also,  where  they  are  used  as  food.  Water- 
birds  are  not  common,  except  pelicans.  In  the  creeks  of 
the  SDstuary  white  mullets  abound. 

Agriculture  is  ver^  little  attended  to,  nature  having  been 
so  bountiful  in  her  gifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  red- 
ing is  almost  unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spon- 
taneously (Bowdich) ;  the  caoutchouc  tree  is  common,  and 
likewise  a  species  of  butter  tree,  and  the  tree  from  which  the 
kolla-nuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove  trees  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  grow  some 
yards  from  the  bank  in  the  water,  where  their  lower  branches 
are  frequently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree 
is  plentiful.  Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with 
shrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem  impenetrable.  Immense 
runnersy  twisting  together,  drop  from  the  branches  like 
large  eables,  generaHy  covered  with  narasites ;  aometimea 
they  aiUiera  to  Iha  f&rem  sX^m^  and  Wame  Aemselvaa  a 


tree ;  at  others  they  shoot  across  to  the  bmnches  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  and  thus  seem  to  form  Che  forest  into  one  ma&s 
The  climbing  plants  contribute  to  their  entanglement ;  in 
terlacing  their  tendrils  among  the  trees,  they  en  wreath 
them  in  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  dropping  in  festoona 
form  a  splendid  drapery  to  the  green  of  the  canopy. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Iron  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  is  got  out  and  worked  by 
the  Kaylee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  monntainous  and  woody 
eountry  east  of  the  Gaboon  on  the  banks  of  the  river  run 
ning  from  the  east.  This  tribe  seems  also  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry :  they  make 
cloth  of  bamboo,  which  resembles  very  much  in  appearance 
coarse  brown  Holland.  Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much 
varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

The  negro  tribes  inhabiting  this  eountry  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  one  nation :  the  languages  spoken  by  them  ^-ary 
too  greatly  to  admit  such  a  supposition;  but  the  scanty 
vocabularies  hitherto  obtained  are  quite  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  decide  this  point.  This  country  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being 
found  here  as  to  the  west  of  the  Quorra,  like  those  of  Ashau- 
tee,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  The  most  considerable  is  tlirat  of 
Oroongo,  whidi  comprehends  the  eountry  about  Cape 
Looez.  fBowdich's  Misnonfrom  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the 
Ashantee ;  Lander ;  Journal  of  ihe  Oeographieal  Society, 
ii. ;  Map  of  Berghaus.) 

BI ALYSTOCK,  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  compre- 
hended in  what  is  termed  *The  Midland  Region,'  and 
situated  between  52°  S'  and  53°  38'  N.  lat,  and  22^  30' 
and  24^  12'  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Poland,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Grodno;  its  8uperfii*ial  extent  is  about  3360 
square  miles.  It  (constituted  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  belonged  a  the  voyvodeship  of  Podiachia  until 
it  was  inoorpomted  with  the  Russian  dominions  under  the 
third  treaty  of  partition  in  1 795.  The  greater  part  cf  Bialy- 
stook,  however,  was  aftennnsrda  transferred  to  the  duchv 
of  Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  ani 
the  remainder  having  been  ceded  to  Russia  waa  erected 
into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1831  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno.  The  gene- 
ral oharacter  of  its  surftce  is  a  flat,  studded  wiHi  sand- 
hills :  the  soil  is  in  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  hut  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  Sie  southern  districts,  wnere 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. Three  out  of  the  four  circles  of  the  province,  that 
of  Beltz  forming  the  exoeption,  oontam  extensive  woods 
and  forests.  The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  forms  its  south-western  boundary  from 
Niomiroff  to  the  village  of  GUna,  and  being  navigable  con 
nects  it  with  Warsaw  and  Dantig  through  the  inters'ention 
of  the  Vistula:  its  tributaries  are  the  Nuraek,  which  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  for  a  short  distance  skirts 
it  on  tlie  side  of  Poland ;  and  the  Nareva,  whose  winding 
course  traverses  Bialystock  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
though  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Suprasl,  adapted  only  for 
floating  timber,  falls  mto  the  Nareva  in  this  province,  and 
also  the  Bober,  Bohra,  or  Biebeaui :  both  rivers  separate  the 
province  from  Poland  for  a  oonsiderable  distance;  the  Bober 
is  extremely  slow,  edged  with  swamps  and  rushes,  isMndaies 
the  acyacent  country  in  spring,  and  ita  waters  arc  always 
muddy.  Between  the  Nareva  and  Goniondx,  the  Bober 
converts  an  area  of  full  210  square  miles  into  a  complete 
morass.  The  climate  is  temperate  though  moist,  ana  not 
unhealthv  In  those  parts  where  the  exhalations  from  the 
swamps  do  not  infect  the  atmosphere.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  empk>yed  in  husbandry,  and  raise  sufficient 
grain,  particularly  rye  and  wheat,  not  only  ibr  their  own 
consumption  but  for  export  Buckwheat*  pease,  hemp,  and, 
in  sandy  soils,  tlax,  are  grown  extensively :  neither  vege- 
tables nor  frttit,  except  in  a  wild  state,  grow  anywhere  but 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  even  then  they  are  of 
the  most  ordinary  descriptions;  hops  are  raised  in  the 
environs  of  Nareff  and  Klessel.  The  supply  of  timber, 
though  abundant,  is  diminishing  for  want  of  replanting* 
Game  and  wild  animals,  particularly  wolves,  Ibxes.  deer, 
and  boars,  are  pVentifiil  $  the  breed  of  hones  is  good  and  of 
a  very  durable  kind ;  the  sheep  are  of  tho  Uack  species, 
but  much  neglected ;  and  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle  in  so 
ill  conducted  that  milk  is  scarce,  and  tlie  inhabitants  are 
obli^  to  import  both  l^ittar  and  cbaais.    SnaaU  quantities 
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cmes  aTe  almost  onprodactive ;  and  the  provmee  yieldt  no 
minerals  beyond  freo-stone,  day,  limestone,  and  a  little  iron, 
which  is  consumed  in  tho  country.  Mechanical  industry  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  the  whole  province  does  not  possess 
a  single  manufactory,  or  a  commercial  establishment  of  any 
extent,  though  it  carries  on  much  trade,  in  timber  particu- 
larly, with  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  and  Memel.  The 
population,  including  a  host  of  noblemen  (sehiachtey  or 
gcklacht  schutzen,  i.e.  fighting-men),  amounted  in  I8U7  to 
183.300  souls,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  abont  230,000. 
These  noblemen,  of  whom  a  vast  pro^rtion  are  so  indigent 
as  to  cultivate  their  lands  with  their  own  hands,  or  n  ire 
themselves  as  labourers  to  their  superiors  in  affluence,  are 
said  to  exceed  9000  families  in  number,  or  nearly  50,000 
individuals.  Jews  abound  in  the  province,  though  not 
permitted  by  law  to  reside  in  any  town.  Bialystock  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  circles  of  Bialystock,*  Belz,  Droguitchm 
or  Drohiezyn,  and  Sokolka. 

Its  capital,  which  gives  name  to  the  firovinee,  lies  on  the 
little  river  Bialy ;  though  not  walled,  it  has  five  massive 
towers,  two  suburbs,  a  spacious  market,  an  extensive  range 
of  building  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  containing  neany 
forty  stores,  a  palace  and  park,  once  belonging  to  the  counts 
of  Potoeky,  but  at  present  to  the  town,  two  churches  and  as 
man^  chapels,  a  convent,  a  gymnasium  and  civic  school,  a 
hospital,  lying  in  institution,  &c.  It  is  regularly  built, 
several  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  lime-trees,  broad, 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  paved ;  and  many  of  the 
houses  (about  700  in  number)  are  handsome,  though  in 
general  they  are  neatly  constructed  of  wood,  and  do  not 
exceed  one.  story  in  height.  On  the  whole,  the  town  is 
deemed  sufficiently  fine  to  have  deserved,  at  least  among 
the  natives,  the  appellation  of  '  the  Podlachian  Versailles.' 
In  1797  the  number  of  houses  was  459,  and  of  inhabitants 
3370 ;  at  the  present  day  the  population  is  above  6000. 
Bialvstock  lies  in  53^  7'  N.  lat  and  23*  18'  E.  long. 

The  province  contains  altogether  twenty-six  towns,  one 
market  village,  and  533  villages  and  hamlets.  Among  the 
first  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the  capital,  Bdth  (see  that 
art.),  Goniondz  on  the  Bober,  a  small  place  in  a  sandy  dis- 
trict, with  about  1370  inhabitants;  Sokolka,  an  ill-built 
town  near  a  small  lake,  with  about  1100;  Drohiezyn  on 
the  Bugj  the  ancient  capital  of  Podlachia,  containing  four 
churches,  a  college  of  Piarists,  with  a  public  school  attached 
to  it,  two  monasteries,  a  convent,  and  about  1 000  inhabitants ; 
Ciechanouiek,  on  the  Nnrzek,  with  its  Jablonofsky  palace, 
two  churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  about  2700  inha- 
bitants ;  and  SiemicUitshe,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  hand- 
some palace,  which  as  well  as  tho  town  belonged  to  the 
Jablonofsky  family,  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  about 
3600  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 

BIANCHFNI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Verona,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1662,  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself 
particularly  to  mathematics  under  the  learned  Professor 
Montanari.  At  the  same  time  he  also  made  great  progress 
in  classical  learning,  a  taste  for  which  induced  him,  after  he 
left  the  university,  to  proceed,  in  1684,  to  Rome,  where  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Ottoboni,  who  knew  Bianchini's  family,  received 
him  into  his  house  and  made  him  his  librarian.  In  this 
situation  Bianchini  devoted  all  his  time  to  study :  he  in- 
vestigated the  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Rome  abounds ;  and  he 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  grounded 
not  so  much  upon  written  authorities,  as  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  former  times  which  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1680,  according  toLalande  in  his  Bibliographie  AstrO' 
nomique,  he  published  at  Bologna  a  Dialogo  Fisitso-Astro- 
nomioo  contro  il  Sistema  Cnpemicano. 

In  1689,  Cardinal  Ottoboni  having  become  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
Bianchini,  by  making  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Mar- 
tyres,  and  bestowing  on  him  some  pensions  besides.  Alex- 
ander's pontificate  was  very  short,  but  it  placed  Bianchini 
above  want.  Alexander's  nephew*^  also  called  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  continued  after  his  uncle's  death  to  patronise 
Bianchini,  and  retained  him  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

In  1697  Bianchini  published  the  first  part  of  his  universal 
history:  htoria  UnivendU prooaia  cot  Monumenti  e Jigur 
rata  an  SinUnii  degli  Antichu  4to.  Rome,  1697.  It  begins 
with  the  first  reooids  we  have  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
8aidiii»p«lii8.    Tho  Mitlwr  tiMt»  of  the  BabykNUMifi  the 


Arabs,  the  PhoDnicians  and  their  eolontet,  the  "ftflnrptiarA, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  of  all  th« 
other  nations  who  have  left  monumental  rvmains^  It  i«  a 
book  full  of  curious  erudition :  it  is  illustrated  byplaie^ 
Bianchini,  however,  did  not  eontinne  the  work.  Clemr^.t 
XI.  being  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 700,  shoved  a  narkei 
favour  towards  Bianchini.  He  sent  him  to  Naples  in  1 70-j 
to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Legate  Barberini,  vho  went  to 
congratulate  Philip  V.  of  Spain  when  he  came  to  take  |«^- 
session  of  that  kingdom.  Ulement  also  made  Bianchini  s> 
prelate  of  his  court,  secretary  to  several  congregations,  ji 
gave  him  apartments  in  the  Qujrinal  Paiaoe.  He  «!-• 
made  him  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Blanch.*, 
had  taken  deacon's  orders,  but  through  modesty  h«  oc^i.r 
would  be  ordained  presbyter. 

In  1703  Bianchini  wrote  two  dissertations  on  the  Jul    r. 
Calendar,  and  on  the  various  attempts  made.  esp«^ciaJ!%  t  \ 
St.  Hippolitus, for  reforming  it  previous  to  the  Qreiro'r.i  . 
reform:   De  Calendario  et  Cycto  C€Psaris,ac  de  Cn*  n- 
Paschali  Sancti  Hippoliti  martyris,  Diitertatianeg  ti.ir" 
ad  S.  D.  N,  Clementem  XL,  rant.  Max.,  Roma*,  i:«  ". 
Bianchini  was  employed  by  the  pope  in  drawing  a  men  *.    . 
line  in  the  church  of  La  Madonn^a    degli  Angrh.   \\    - 
that   traced    by   Cassini   in  the   church    of    S.    Pctn^r    - 
at  Bologna.    In  1705  he  was  made  a  patncian  of  R&m<>  ' 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  in  1712  he  was  sent  by  Cl'^tii* . 
XI.  to  France  to  carry  the  cardinal's  hat  to  the  nen-in    '• 
cardinal,  Rohan  Soubise.    After  going  to  Paris,  ho  wt :  *  :  ^ 
Holland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  when  he  visited  0\r  .  . 
and  was  received  everywhere  with  marked  attention  \*\  i    - 
learned.    Having  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  1713,  be   -> 
sumed  his  labours   both  in  astronomy  and   archa>o|  :\ 
He  superintended,  with  great  care,  a  fine  edition  of  :   • 
lives  of  the  popes  by  Anastasius,  with  notes  and  comn  <'ti*« 
Vit€B  Romanorum  Pontiflcum  a  B*  Petro  Apott^l.    :  * 
Nieolaum  /.  perductee,  curd  Anastani  S.  R,  EctUtitr  I<  '- 
Uothecarii,  3  vols,  folio,  1718-28.     The  fourth   and  U-t 
volume  was  published  after  Bianchini's  death  by  his  neplicv. 
Giuseppe  Bianchini,  in  1745. 

In  the  year  1726,  an  antient  building  was  disoo%'ered  n**>r 
the  Via  Appia,  about  a  mile  and  a  luJf  outside  of  RvrncN 
consisting  of  three  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  servant^i  ai.n 
freedmen  of  Augustus  and  his  wife  Livia.    Only  one    of 
the  three  rooms  was  cleared  of  the  earth  and  TubUsVi,w\.\(4. 
Bianchini  inspected  carefully.     Rows  of  small  niche «,  Vk- 
pigeons*  nests,  one  row  above  the  other,  ran  along  the  Li.' 
sides  of  the  room,  and  every  niche  contained  two  or  m^.i 
'  olla  cineraria),'  or  Uttle  urns  of  terra  cott;&,  in  which  t. . 
^ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.    Above  the  iiiehc»  ^  i  r 
tablets  containing  the  names  and  the  offices  of  the  per-'   • 
whose  remains  lay  in  the  urns  beneath.    Bianchini  c^ 
many  of  these  inscriptions,  which  throw  considerable  !..'  * 
on  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  of  those  times:  tev-  r. 
of  them  refer  to  female  servants  of  Livia.   The  total  mini  ^' 
of  urns  in  that  one  room  was  above  1000.    Another  bui-i.  .* 
of  the  same  description  had  been  discovered  some  ycar^  ^  - 
fore  in  another  vineyard  by  the  Via  Appia,  about  half  a  u>* 
x\^arer  Rome.    It  also  consisted  of  three  rooms,  which  r...- 
taincd  at  least  3000  urns,  likewise  of  servants  And  hbcr: 
Augustus :  Fabbretti  published  a  description  of  them.    T .  - 
names  in  the  inscriptions  denote  individuals  froai  ex  en  | . 
of  the  Roman  empire,  some  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  S^  .a. 
and  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  ur  i.. 
Ebro.     Some  of  the  inscriptions  refer  to  the  time  of  CI  - . 
dius,  and  even  to  a  later  period,  but  by  far  the  grealer  u^.- 
her  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    Other  sepuk  hnu   j- 
posits  have  been  found  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  ir^ 
emperor  and  his  wife  Livia,  altogether  showing  the  ani^  .i: 
number  of  servants  attached  to  the  great  Roman  fazsi;«v 
Bianchini  published  the  description  of  the  room  wh.Oi  ir 
had  inspected:  Camera  ed Inscrizioni  Sepoicrali  d^t  I* 
berti,  Servi,  ed  UJtciali  della  Coia  di  Augusio  jfr-  •:  ^ 
nella  Via  Appia^  ed  illustrate  eon  le  Annotasioni  dt  S: 
signore  Francesco  Bianchini,  Veronese,  tanno  ir.C    :  . 
Roma,  1727.    After  exploring  by  day  the  sepulchral  rl  i 
hers  in  the  Via  Appia,  Bianchini  used  to  attend   to  .  • 
observatory  by  nighL    The  planet  Venus  was  the  priu. 
object  of  his  observations.    By  attentively  examtnin::  : 
spots  on  that  planet,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  tbv  f. 
nod  of  its  rotation.     The  result  of  his  observations  *• 
published  under  the  title  of  Hesperi  et  Pho^ori  v 
Ph^enomena^  sive  Observationes  circa  Planet  am  /Va-t  .. 
a  F.  Blanchino,  S.  D.  N.  Ptgnt  FrtMto  Domettko,  Roiul 
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BIBERACH,  a  bailiwick  in  the  oircl«  of  tbd*  Danube, 
and  in  Uie  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  occupying  an  area  of  about  154  square  miles,  with 
about  25,3U0  inhabitants.  The  seat  of  local  administration 
is  the  town  of  Biberaoh,  which  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Riess,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  a  ditch ;  contains 
four  churches,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  na- 
tional schools,  a  well-endowed  hospital  (to  which  twenty - 
seven  villages,  hamlets,  and  farms  were  once  attached),  two 
sappressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  com- market  much  fre- 
quented. The  number  of  houses  is  about  850,  and  of  inha- 
bitants about  4600.  Independently  of  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing, the  inhabitants  find  profitable  employment  in  weaving 
fustians  and  linens,  tannmg,  paper-making,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  All  that  is  known  of  its  earlier  annals  is,  that 
its  privileges  as  a  free  imperial  town  were  confirmed  by 
RuQolph  of  Habsburg  in  the  year  1272.  It  was  the  scene 
of  severe  conflicts  between  General  Moreau  and  the  Aus- 
trian forces  under  General  Latour,  2d  October,  1 796,  and 
between  the  same  general  and  the  Austrian  commander 
Kray,  on  the  9th  May  and  5th  June,  1800:  the  whole  of 
which  three  days  were  gained  by  the  French.  Biberach 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded 
by  Baden  to  Wurtemberg  in  1806.  It  lies  in  48°  5'  N.  lat. 
and  9"  47'  E.  long.  The  celebrated  lyric  poet,  C.  F.  Wie- 
land,  who  died  in  1812,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  The  cold 
baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  picturesque 
district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BIBLE,  JhfiUa,  Bfblia,  meaning  books,  is  the  name  which 
was  given  in  the  fifth  century  by  Chrysostom  to  the  collec- 
tion of  sixty-six  writings,  which  are  recognised  by  Chris- 
tians as  divine.  To  these  sixty-six  sometimes  are  errone- 
ously joined  about  fourteen  apocryphal  writings,  so  that  the 
total  number  amounts  to  about  eighty,  of  which  thirty-nine 
are  in  the  Old,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  New  Testament. 

Before  Chrysostom,  the  more  complete  expressions  for 
Bible  were  fiifiXia  BtXa,  books  divine;  or  hpd  ypa^rj,  ^ila 
yf>a0i),  ayia  ypatjiif,  sacred  writings,  &c. 

'  Independently  of  all  consideration  of  its  religious  advan- 
tages, no  book  has  conduced  more  than  the  Bible  to  the 
high  cultivation  and  moral  advancement  of  the  human 
mind.    The  labour  bestowed  by  so  many  of  the  learned 
upon  the  just  interpretation  of  this  inestimable  book  is  of 
itself  an  attestation  of  its  worth,  and  countenances  the  sup- 
position that  Divine  Providence  has  appointed  it  for  the  at- 
tainment of  great  designs.    So  long  aa  the  professors  of 
that  religion,  whose  doctrine  and  morals  are  contained  in 
the  Bible,  apply  themselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
explain  its  contents,  the  learning  of  Christians  will  be  emi- 
nently conspicuous.    Nay,  a  well  grounded  system  of  bi- 
blical interpretation  pre-supposes  no  slight  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  compels  the  instructors  of  the  rising  clergy  to 
apply  themselves  closely  to  literai*y  pursuits,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  antient  oriental  languages;  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  of 
antient  history;  and  of  many  sciences  for  which  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  required.     It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  interpreters. of  holy  scripture, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  have  often  swerved  from  the 
truth,  and  introduced  error,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  in- 
stead of  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion  and  ethics.     But  it 
wii>  precisely  the  want  of  a  well  refrulated  and  svstematic 
scheme  of  interpretation,  which  produced  such  disorders  of 
a  fanatical  imagination,  or,  to  say  the  least,  such  palpable 
aberrations  of  the  understanding.     As,  even  with  the  pos- 
session of  much  knowledge,  both  philological  and  philoso- 
phical, numerous  and  long  continued  errors  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  important  work  of  biblical  interpretation, 
it  is  evident  that  a  system  of  interpretation,  founded  on  sound 
principles  of  reason— on  philology,  grammar,  and  history, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  future  teachers  of  re- 
ligion.*   (Seiler's  Biblical  Hermeneutics.) 

The  Bibie  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment At  present  we  confine  our  observatk)ns  to  the  Old, 
which  is  written  in  Hebrew,  with  the  exception  of  some 
chapter!  in  Daniel  and  Esrt,  and  a  Terse  in  Jeremiah 
written  in  Chaldee. 

The  name  Old  Tsiiament  was  introduced  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  wrote  concerning  the  Jews :  *  Their  minds  were 
blinded :  for  until  this  day  the  same  vail  [put  over  the  face 
of  Moses]  remaioeth  un  taken  awav  in  the  leading  of  the 
Oki  Teetament:  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 


The  Greek  expression  iroXaia  liMgiti^  iPdda  Ik'aihtk'\ 

means  old  covenant  or  old  testament,  and  was  tnin>l4i*: 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Fetue  Teetamentum,  This  name  \  ^  - 
came  usual  among  those  European  natwus  who  reco^u^^i 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  and  the  authority  of  t..r 
Vulgate:  but  Slavonic  nations,  for  instance  the  RuA».i:.« 
and  Poles,  divide  the  Bible  into  the  Old  and  the  New  L;.  jr. 
Tertullianus  {adv.  Marcionem  iv.  1.)  and  Augnstinus  (.* 
Civitate  Dei,  xx.  4.  epist.  Pelag.  iii.j  call  the  Old  Testan.*  :i 
Vetus  Instrumentum. 

The  following  antient  appellations  given  to  the  GUI  T*.  -  • 
tament  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  veneration  : . 
which  it  was  held:    ^/Q     R3/\2f     3V*I3»X    v   ^p^'t '• 


(2  Pet.  i.  20),  ol  ypafal  (Matth.  xxii.'29 ;  Acts  xviiL  S4.) 

m 

ttflpn  ^3i?3i  ypo^M  oy^aA  (Rom*  i.  2) ;  Upd  ypaf^^ur* 
(2  Tim.  ill.  15.) 

t^  nsiD.  DnoD  rd  fiipkia,  rprtn.  •  r^h^  (Joba 

xii.  34.) 

6  vSfioCt  0*  vpo^fjrai  koL  oi  >J/aX/iot  (Luc.  xxiv.  4*1.) 

6  v6fioc  Kai  OI  vpo^^rm  (Acts  xxviii.  23,  &c.),  &  ^ofio^,  J 

xpo^^rat  Ka\  rd  SXKa  Pi(3\ia,  Tes.  Sir.  Prol. 

Dnton  rmnnn  isd:  rr};2ni^  tantoy  mpz^n 

(oomp.  Neh.  viii.  8,  where  this  wool  occurs,  but  irj  a  j:  ■ 
ferent  sense),  ItHpan  n^2l»  H^tf^TpD,  /^'^Xia  r,>c  r«  k.. 

Std^tiKfiQ,  vetus  Testamentum,  sive  Instrumentum,  (comj  n 
i)  iraXaia  dia^riKii,  2  Cor.  iii.  1 4.,  fiifiXo^  r^c  ^(o^ifciK.  1  ^I  '  • 
i.  57 ;  2  Kinus  xxiii.  2,  according  to  the  Septuagtnt )  IS.x 
Apocrypha.^] 

The  names  of  the  New  Testament  are,  rh  tbayyO^iov  cc.  * 
arrotrrcXog ;  or  to  tifayyi\ut6v  gcd  rh  iLjrocrcXuehv ;  or  ?/  «o«i  ■» 
ha^Kti,  Novum  Testamentum,  sive  Instrumentum.  ^b  i 
New  Testament.] 

With  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  arose  its  din- 
sion  into 

1-  rn\n>  v6uoq,  lex,  law,  i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Mosei. 

T 

2.  D^H^IUt  vpofiiTai,  prophetfls,  prophets. 

These  O^K^^i  or  propheU,  are  subdiridad  into  OTNUJ 
D^^K/K*1>  '  the  former  prophets  *  (containing  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings),  and  *mto  fTH*^^ 
D^Ji*inKf '  the  later  prophets.'    The  later  propbeU  (wh:rL 

we  alonecall  prophets,  Isa.  Jer.  Ezech.)  are  again  di\»l^l 
into  nV^X  *  the  great ;'  and  IMBP.    *  the  small,'    HT 

the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

3.  U^y\r\2,  ypa^7a,ayi6ypafa,  holy  writings,  COnt4iir.::  C 

• 

the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamci  • 
tations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Eanu  Nehemiah,  tv  , 
books  of  Chronicles. 

The  Jews  being  fond  of  making  new  names  of  ibc  in>*  .*» 
of  other  appellations,  call  the  three  firat  book&  of  I  •  - 

U^y\T)^»  *  holy  writings,*  by  the  name  of  *  the  bookss'  rCK 

fiom  a^^S  Job,  "htO  Proverbs,  and  D^riil  Psc'n.i:  . 
*  »• ,  .  •  .  • 

word  r\OU  means  truth.    The  books  JX2H  sre  aU 


♦  r: 


poetiool  books,  and  differ  in  their  arcentuation  fifom  tk«  r  * 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  Solomon's  Song,  or  ^  . 
of  Songs,  E^lesiastes,  Ruth.  Lamentations,  ami  £-^.  . 
form  the  n*l?M  ttfOn,  t-  e.  the  five  rolls,  w  cM^  Uci -•«-.• 

•    •  ••  ^ 

m  ■ 

they  are  read  on  certain  festivals  in  their  sjna^o;ro<r9  fr  . 
manuscript  rolls,  and  are  even  printed  in  the  shape  of  r.> 
Christians  reckon  the   Sone  of  Songs  and  Kccle«ia5*.  ^ 
among  the  poetical  books,  and  they  give  to  I^iri  tbc  focr 
place  among  the  great  prophets,  who  are  called  ^^Tat  \k 
cause  their  remains  are  more  voluminous  than  tho^^^tl  * 
so  called  minor  prophets,  although  the  latter  ara^^^c.    - 
in  matter  and  style.  ^  ^r 

From  the  initials  of  m\n.  CTM^  ^^^xiiIa  VTTO  - 
Jews  make  another  name  for  the  whole  B»bl^"'g|^  ^r^  ;^.  . 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  root  }^,  he  f^'^SLiZi  ^  mu 

Jinished, 


B  I  B 


!m 


B  I  B 


"^aXfMV  Ao^t^v  SoXafUtfvoc  Uapotftku,  17^  cat  So^ia,  EccXvfft-  | 
Hori^C^Affuaiffffiartav,  Iw/3'  Ilpo^ijrwv,  'Hffac'ov,  'Upuiov*  rvv 
^tf^  IV  rv  /icvoj3i/3\y,  Aavt^X,  'Ic^cjcc^X,  'Eer^pa^.     Here  we 
Kari  Nehemiah  and  Esther  omitted,  but  again  the  number 
twenty-two. 

la  the  Ecclesiastcal  Historv  of  Euseblus  (vi.  2d),  a  pas- 
sage from  Origen  is  uu  ;te\l.  which  states  that,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Hel  •ews,  ihere  are  twenty-two  canonical 
books,  which  is  the  nun.oei  of  their  letters.  The  following 
words  of  this  passage  prove  much  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  appellations  given  to  the  biblical 
books ;  we  transcribe  the  list  in  Greek,  which  may  be  read 
by  all  yrho  will  refer  to  the  article  Alphabet. 

EiVt  ik  <u  fi'iKO<n  Svo  /3i/3Xoi  co^*  *BfipaiovQ  aidt'  r/  rrap*  riftXv 
Viviffic  iirtyiypafiiiivii,  vapA  Bk  '£/3paio(c  o.7r6  r^f  apx^e  Pip\ov 
Bpjjffi^t  oTTfp  Itrriv  Iv  &pxV'  '^^o^oQt  OvaXtfffiud,  oirkp  ian 
ravra  dvo/Aara'  Atvirucbv,  Ov\Kpitf  Koi  iKakttriv'  ^AptBfiol 
*A/|il/iC(r^fic*)9fifi'  AfVTtpovofiiov,  'EXXf  aS8i0apifi, 
ovToi  oi  Xoyor  Tijcfovc  vtbg  "Savij,  'IweroDf/Sev  Nouv*  Kpirai, 
Pov^f  Trap*  auToTff  Iv  ivi  Scu^cri/i'  Ba(riXfia>y  flrpwrij,  hvrspat 
vap"  &VT01Q  ev  Sa/iovy}X  6  ^fojcXijrof  BatrtXf t«5v  rpirti,  nr- 
T<Jpr»j,  ly  Ivi  OvafAfXiX  Aa/3t^,  ovip  Itrri  pa<rtXiia  AafiiS* 
^apa\€ivofitviav  TTpwrov  fivnpou,  Iv  ivi  Ac/3p^  *ATa/i(/«, 
OTrIp  i<m,  Xoyot  ^utpm*'  *E<r^pac  irpwroc  xal  hvripoi  Iv  ivi 
•£  2;  p  5,  6  l<TTt  (3o$6q  Bi/SXoc'  "VaXfiutv,  2  i  0 « p  0 1 X  X 1  /i*  l^oXo- 
UStvTOQ  TLapoifiiai  MitrXw^'  EcicXfjotatrr^f ,  K ui £ X e 3*  Atffia 
atTftaTtiiv,  Sip  avaipifi*  *H<raiaf,  It  valor  lipt  filac  avv 
^pfivotc  Kot  Tfi  iiriffoXiif  Iv  ivi  lepifiia'  Aavi>)X,  AaviiiX' 
'n^iKiryX,  I  £  c  <r  ic  ^  X-  *Iw/3,  'I  w/3.  'Eff^^p,  IRtr^fip.  Besides 
these,  Origen  adds,  there  nre  rA  MaxicapaiKd^  which  bear 
the  inscription,  ^apprjB  "SapPavk  tX,  This  passage 
proves  that  the  Greeks  about  1500  years  ago  found  the 
pronunciation  of  l£^  ^A  as  difficult  as  they  find  it  now,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  vowels  were  pronounced  as  at  present. 

Origen  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  having  promised 
to  count  twenty-two  books,  he  enumerates  only  twenty-one. 
In  the  Latin  version  of  Eusebius  by  Ruffinus  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets  is  inserted  after  tiie  Canticles  ;  and  in  a 
similar  manner  Hilarius  expresses  himself  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Psalms  which  he  translated  from  Origen. 

According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  Moses  was  the  first  who 
wrote.  In  the  subsequent  heroic  times  of  ihe  Hebi-cws  we 
find  the  noting  down  of  historical  facts  and  the  composition 
of  poems ;  but  Hebrew  literature  received  its  chief  impulse 
at  a  later  epoch  from  Samuel's  Schools  of  the  Froj)hcts\ 
wliicli  produced  the  best  specimens  of  moral  or  didactic 
and  lyric  poetry,  and  the  finest  prophetical  compositions. 

That  several  documents  and  books  of  antient  Hebrew  li- 
terature have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  very  credible,  and  it 
appears,  from  the  difierence  of  style,  that  Genesis  is  formed 
out  of  various  documents.  (See  Gbnksis.)  The  book  of 
Jasher  is  twice  quoted  (Jos.  x.  13. ;  1  Sam.  i.  18.),  but  the 
compilations  in  Hebrew  and  in  English  extant  under  this 
title  are  forgeries.  (See  Jashbr)  The  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings  are  extracts  firom  larger  records,  to  which  the 
reader  is  frequently  referred  by  such  phrases,  'Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are 
written  in  the  book  6t  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer.' 
1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  'And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  arc  they  not  written  i<i 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ?*  1  Kings  xi.  41.  '  Nov 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat?*  2  Chron.  ix. 
29.  Solomon  'spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five,'  most  of  which  are  not 
extant  now.  Even  by  counting  the  subdivisions  in  the 
Solomonic  writings  now  extant,  the  above  numbers  cannot 
be  produced.  According  to  the  rabbinical  mode  of  count- 
ing stated  in  Hebrew  at  the  conclusion  of  biblical  books, 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  915,  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  1 1 7,  in  Ecclesiastes  222. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  antient  constitution  and  man- 
ners there  was  excited  a  literal^  zeal  ibr  collecting  those 
remains  i  f  national  literature  which  were  neglected  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  To  this  zeal  for  collecting  the 
antient  hoVv  writings  the  Old  Testament  owes  its  formation. 
But  the  zeil  for  national  literature  suivived  the  national 
language.  ai.i  accordingly  the  body  of  the  Apocrypha  was 
added,  alter  the  Old  Testament  had  been  brought  to  a  con- 


clusion, about  B.C.  )5f.     Ezra,  and  the  other  nemb«i 

of  the  great  synagogue,  have  been  fteqiiently  ronndcrrj 
as  the  founders  of  the  Canon  :  but  ihe  Talmudic  paLs^a^^  - 
npon  which  this  opinion  rests  are  by  no  means  aeci7i><' , 
and  we  have  therefore  more  reason  to  ascribe  tbis  merit  s 
Nehemiah,  concerning  whom  we  read  in  the  2  Maccab*^  • 
ch.  ii.  v.  13,  *the  same  things  also  were  reported  in  '! . 
writings  and  commentaries  of  Neemias,  and  hoir  be  Unia  \ . 
a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kioffS,  and  :  ■ 
prophets,  and  of  Davul,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  c  - 
cerning  the  holy  gifts.    In  like  manner  Judas  also  ntri'r . 
together  all  those  things  that  were  lost  by  reason  oith<.  • 
we  had ;  and  they  remain  with  us/ 

•  The  most  antient  record  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  ci :  ^ 
tion  is  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  about  b»c.  1 
under  the  appellation  of  vo/ioc  kuI  wpo^iiTiu,  *  the  Ia«    .• 
the  prophets/    '  Whereas  many*  and  great  things  Iia\o  U 
delivered  ^to  us  by  the  law  <incl  the  prophets  and  b^  <«r; .  r, 
that  have  followed  their  steps,  for  which  things  IsFarl  v\.', 
to  be  commended  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  whcri^  1  >. 
readers  must  not  only  become  skilful  themsches.  V\.i  !!•'. 
also  that  desire  to  learn  be  able  to  profit  tliemMbt  '1 
without  both  by  speaking  and  writing:   mv  gnin''!:.^  ' 
Jesus,  when  he  haa  given  himself  much  to  the  law  »i.<:  : 
prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  ;:  : 
therein  good  judgment,  was  drawn  o^  also  himself  t«>  . 
something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  the  >•  * 
that  those  who  are  desirous  to  learn  and  are  add]c:>.^ 
these  things,  might  profit  much  more  by  li%ing  aci^>; 
to  the  law.'    With  this  we  may  compare  Luke,  rh.  w  » 
V.  44  ;  'AH  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  1:.  : 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  tho  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalui^  <   . 
cerning  me.*    The  Psalms  seem  here  to  be  the  repnx :  . 
tives  of  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings,  which  con^tit*/. 
the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  followed  the  L 
and  the  prophets. 

From  the  above  passages  we  infer  that  the  Old  Testn:r 
existed  as  a  collection  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  CI  r- 

labile,*  who  flourished  about  b.c.  41,  seems  Iikew]^c  • 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  a  collection  of  b  -1..^ 
(See  Hornemann,   Observationes  ad  Uluitrat.  Do-it lu, 
de  Canone  Vet.  Test,  exPMlone,  1775.) 

.But  the  clearest  proof  for  the  existence  of  our  prt'^':t 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  first  book  of  Jovov'*'^  - 
against  Apion,  c.  8^     . 

*  We  have  not  an  innumemble  multitude  of  hook^  a'.!!.*- : 
us,  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another  (a>  - 
Greeks  have),  but  only  twenty-two  books,  which  c  1/.. 
the  records  of  all  time,  and  are  justly  believed  to  l>e  dn 
and  of  them  five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  ' 
and  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  dv 
This  time  was  little  short  of  three  thousand  years.    L' 
as  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reii. 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxe>, 
prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  dowu  what  wjs .. 
in  their  times  in  tliirteeti  books ;  the  remaining  four  I    - 
contain  hymns' to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  comlu- 1 
human  life. 

'  It  is  true  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Arta\< ' .  • 
verv  particulariy,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  tb^ 
authority  with  the  foimer  by  our  forefathers,  because  : 
hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets  smci> 
time ;  and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  ^- 
of  our  own  nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  duri- . 
many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  ^' 
as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to  ti^e  an^r  thints . 
them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  bat  it  is  S- 
natural  to  all  Jews  immediately  and  from  their  verf 
to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines  i- 
persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  «1  • 
them,  &c.'  (Comp.  Antiquit.  Jud,  1.  xi.  c.  6,  s.  1 3.) 

When  the  Hebrew  language  died  away,  the  canon  ^ .'  - 
Old  Testament  became  closed. 

The  Samaritans  recognised  the  authority  of  the  P 
teuch  only,  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua.    They  shjih'.' 
terpolated  the  Pentateuch,  but  c^siderably    altertc 
book  of  Joshua.    Their  rejection  of  the  other  books  .  * 
Old  Testament  may  be  compared  with  the  opinjon  o»  P 
according  to  which  Moses  alone  is  the  teacher  of  ttTz 
mysteries,   although  he  ascribes  inspiration    to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  his  o^rn  %TiU 

During  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  the  writings  a  . 
New  Testament  were  placed  on  a  level  with  thwc  01  •  - 
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Old.  Bbth  Testaments  were  puUicly  read ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  read  in  the  Septuagint  translation  or  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Hebrew  into  Jewish  Greek.  Hence 
It  has  arisen  that  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  as  Scrip- 
ture the  Apocrypha  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  Septua- 
gint with  tne  canonical  books ;  but  as  soon  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  was  directed  to  the  canon,  the  later 
products  of  Jewish  literature  subse<)uent  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Hebrew  language  were  again  separated  from  the 
canon.  The  canonical  books  were  therefore  called  Libri 
Re^aref,  or  Regular  Books,  and  the  Apocryphal  books 
Libri  Seereti,  or  Secret  ^ooks.  But  the  reading  of  the 
IaM  Seereti  oondmied  dqrine  the  third  century.  In  the 
fourth  centuty  several  lists  of  Biblical  books, were  promul- 
gated by  the  orthodox  Greek  church  in  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Apocryphal  or  uncanonical  books  (ocav^viora  fiipKia), 

These  lists  generally  adhere,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Jewish  cfinon,  but  fluctuate  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  Apocalypse.  The  name  Apocrypha  signifies 
in  these  lists  fictitious  and  heretical  writings ;  out  between 
the  canonical  and  Apocryphal  is  placed  a  third  class  of 
writings,  the  reading  of  wnioh  is  permitted  to  the  church. 
The  Latin  ehurch  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  lexer  principles,  and  admitted  several  Apocryphal 
writings  into  ue  canon ;  although  the  learned,  like  Hiero- 
nymus,  adhered  to  the  twenty- two  books,  according  to  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Hilarius  also  mentions 
that  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  books,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  but  adds  that,  according  to  the  qpinion  of 
others,  Tobit  and  Judith  should  ^e  added  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  number  of  the  Greek  filphabet,  which  contains 
twenty-four  letters.  The  Protestants,  returning  to  the  Jew- 
ish canon «.  separated  the  Apocryphal  additions  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version,  which  were  for  the  first  time  decidedly 
made  canonical  by  the  council  of  TVent  in  opposition  to  the 
reformers.  The  council  of  Trent  decrees,  in  its  fourth  ses- 
sion, that  if  anybody  will  not  admit  as  holy  and  canonical 
all  the  entire  books  and  all  their  parts  extant  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  he  shall  be  anathema. 

After  these  general  remarks  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  we  shall  briefly  sur\'ey  the  history  of  the  text 

Before  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Biblical  books  were 
written  in  the  characters  still  extant  in  the  legends  of  the 
Asmonsan  coins,  of  which  we  have  given  specimens  in  the 
article  Alexandkr  Jannjsus  and  in  Alphabkt.  Instead 
of  the  antique  Hebrew  character  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  Samaritan,  there  was  employed  after  the  Babylonian 
captivitv  a  sort  of  Aramaic  alpnabet,  which  was  gradually 
changed  by  transcribers  into  the  present  square  cha- 
racter, of  which  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  Italian  are  three  modifications  found  in  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  The  characters  printed  in  modern  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  formed  according  to 
the  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  are  the  most  beautifiU. 
The  characters  employed  in  the  publications  of  Sebastianus 
Miinstcr  at  Basel  about  A.D.  1530,  are  imitations  of  German 
manuscripts. 

The  Italian  and  French  Jews  wrote  in  a  middle  style, 
between  the  Spanish  and  German.  The  Rashi,  Rabbinical, 
and  cursive  Hebrew  characters  represent  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  square  chiiracters  to  a  Hebrew  running 
hand,  which  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  manuscripts 
written  for  private  use,  and  are  therefore  less  accurately 
revised,  and  consequently  of  less  authority  than  those  written 
for  public  use  in  synagogues.  The  most  antient  manu- 
scripts had  neither  vowels  nor  diacritical  marks,  nor  were 
the  words  always  divided.  (See  Hupfeld,  Beieuchtung 
dunkler  SteUen  in  der  alt-teitamentlimen  TextgescMchte, 
In  den  Studien  und  Kritiken  1830.) 

Verses  and  punctuation,  which  are  already  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud,  are  marked  in  Hebrew  by  accents,  which  served 
also  as  rhythmical  marks  to  be  observed  in  the  Oriental 
St  vie  of  reading,  which  approaches  to  singing.  Hieronymus 
followed  prolM&ly  the  tSffHDB*  eectione,  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  in  dividing  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  into 
cola  et  commata^  and  the  historical  books  into  cola  only. 

In  old  Hebrew  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Italian  version,  the  poetical  books  are  written 
in  hemistichs  or  half  verses,  thus : — 

Sepulchrum  patens  est  guttur  eomm. 
Linguis  suis  dolose  agebant. 
Venenum  aspidun  lob  tebiis  eomm. 


The  present  division  into  chapters,  which  the  Jews  have 
adopted,  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  does  not  occur  beibra 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  capitula  of  Hieronymus,  tho 
Tituli  and  Breves  in  the  Latin,  the  D^TD  or  PT7D»  orders^ 
and  D^lQp  (tnifuia)  marks,  of  the  Masoreths,  w?re  so  fluc- 
tuating that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  chapters 
and  verses,  the  qj^^otations  were  very  vague.  The  Pentateuch 
alone  was  in  antient  times  divided  into  fifty  four  *  sections,' 
rnHtnS*  according  to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the 
Jewish  leap  year. 

On  every  Sabbath  a  certain  sederah,  or  parasha  or  sec- 
tion, is  read,  and  in  the  common  year,  which  does  not  con- 
tain fifty-four  Sabbaths,  two  sections  are  to  be  read  on  some 
Sabbaths,  so  as  to  complete  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
every  year.  The  Parashioth,  or  '  sections,*  are  subdivided 
into  seven  smaller  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  who  are  usually  honoured  by  being  called  upon  on  the 
Sabbath  to  read  publicly  the  law  in  the  synagogue.  But 
in  these  divisions,  and  in  accounting  for  them,  neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  learned  perfectly  agree  among  themselves. 

The  Parashioth,  which  in  regularly  written  manuscripts 
commenced  a  line,  are  called  TWh^DDt  open,  and  are  marked 
in  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  SS3  or  9*  Those  which  commence 
in  the  middle*of  a  line  are  called  JlU^VlD  closed  or  «/bii 
up,  and  are  marked  DDD  or  0*  But  in  printed  Bibles  D 
stands  sometimes  at  the  commencement,  andg  in  the  middle 
of  a  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  bestowed  by  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonian  exile  uiK>n  the  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  some  transpositions  have  crept  in;  letters, 
words,  and  sentences,  have  been  omitted ;  and  some  mis- 
takes between  T  1*^D«  Yl^-  3^  &c.,  as  well  as  errors  in  the 
division  of  Uie  woids  and  the  filling  up  of  abbreviations,  &c„ 
have  been  made;  sometimes  letters  of  a  similar  sound, 
synonymous  words,  and  those  of  similar  sound  and  parallel 
passages  were  exchanged.  Some  alterations  were  also  intro- 
duced by  the  offidousness  of  critics  in  removing  expressions 
which  they  either  deemed  ofifensive,  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, or  not  perfectly  analogous  to  parallel  passages.  A 
comparison  of^  the  parallel  passages  m  the  Old  Testament 
shows  that  these  alterations  happened  most  frequently  in 
the  most  antient  times  before  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  canon  was  established.  Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  with  liii. ; 
xl.  14th  seq.  with  Ixx. ;  xviiL  with  2  Sam.  xxiL;  Ps.  cviii. 
with  Ivii.  8 — 12 ;  Ix.  7—14  ;  Ps.  cv.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  8-^ 
22 ;  Ps.  cxvi.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  23 — 33 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  xxxviii. 
with  2  Kinn,  xviii.  xix. ;  Jer.  liL  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  Com- 
pare also  the  parallel  passages  in  the  bo(£s  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles;  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  and 
other  passa^  cited  in  Eichhom's  Etnleitung,  i.  pp.  139,  6 ; 
Bauer,  Crittca  Sacra,  p.  236,  seq. ;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der 
hebrdischen  Sprache,  p.  38.  seq.  Although  these  altera- 
tions do  not  materially  afilect  the  tenor  and  scope  of  biblical 
doctrine,  it  has  been  the  business  of  critics  to  collect  and  to 
compare  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thur 
to  restore  its  original  purity. 

The  oldest  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text,  coming  from  a 
quite  different  quarter,  and  being  independent  of  the  usuallv 
received  text,  is  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  copy  from  which  the 
Septuagint  interpreters  translated.  The  various  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  for  a  considerable  time 
overvalued  by  some  and  despised  by  others,  and  herein 
both  parties  frequently  showed  more  zeal  than  knowledge. 
But  the  last  examination  of  the  Samaritan  text  by  Gese- 
nius {De  Pentaieuchi  Samaritani  ori^ne,  indole  et  auto- 
ritate  Commeniatio  Philolol,  crit.  scrtpsit  Guil.  Gesenius ; 
Hal.  1815,  4.)  has  shown  that  the  assertions  of  the  zealots 
against  the  Codex  Samaritanus,  although  produced  without 
reason,  were  not  substantially  wrong.  Its  character  is  un- 
critical ;  most  of  its  characteristic  reaulings  have  arisen  from 
injudicious  grammatical  corrections,  inserted  glosses,  ex- 
planatory conjectures,  grammatical  and  historical  additions 
and  alterations  according  to  parallel  passages,  Samaritanisms 
in  language  and  doctrine,  as  for  instance  the  substitution  of 

Garizim,  DV13.  for  72^  '^^  ^^^'  **^"-  ^• 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  and  Palestine  appear  to  have 
been  more  critical  than  those  in  Egypt  and  the  Samaritans, 
because  Aquila,  and  the  other  Greek  translators  after  Christ^ 
and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  agree  more  with  the  Masorethical 
text  than  the  Septuagint.  About  the  time  of  the  birth  oC 
Christ  arose  schools  of  learning,  especially  in  law,  grammar 
and  criticism.    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  theM 
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tehools  were  tnmsplanted  to  Jabne,  Zipboria,  Lydda, 
CflDsarea  Palestina,  formerly  called  Straton  s  Tower,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Tiberias,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  Sora,  Pumpeditha,  and  Nahardea  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Urigen,  in  composing  the  Hexapla,  perused  a  Masorethi- 
cal  manuscript  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  Hieronym us  employed  Palestine  teachers 
and  MSS.  The  present  received  text  originates  from 
Palestine.  Therefore  the  interpretations  and  readings  of 
Hieronym  us  are  nearly  allied  to  the  present  receiyed  text. 
Many  passatres  indicate  that  Hieronym  us  employed  an  un- 
pointed text.  In  his  Epistle,  125,  he  obsenres,  'The  same 
Word  written  with  th(*  same  letters  has  divers  meanings,' for 
instance  pastorei,  herdsmen,  and  amatores,  lovers,  are 
written  with  the  same  letters.  Res,  Ain,  Jod,  Mem  (DV^)  • 
but  the  word  for  herdsmen  is  pronounced  roim,  ^at  which 
signifies  Invert,  reimJ 

The  Talmud  contains  precepts  of  biblical  calligraphy 
(Tr.  Gittin,  f.  45.  c.  2.),  mentions  a  comparison  of  manu- 
kcripts  (Hieros.  Tr.  Taanith,  f.  68,  c.  I.  compare  Tr.  Sophe- 
rim,  vi.  4.),  and  refers  to  certain  classes  of  biblical  emen- 
dations prior  to  the  Talmud,  called  by  Morinus  *  fragmenta' 
or  •  vestigia  recensionum ;'  by  Eichhorn,  Revisiones,  These 
classes  are 

I.  DnSto  "T^tOyf  ablatio  scribarum,  concerning  the  omis- 

sion  of  vau  ^  in  Gen.  xviii.  5  ;  xxiv.  55  ;  Num.  xii.  14  ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  26.  xxxvi.  7.     See  Nedarim  f.  37,  c.  2. 

II.  O^^S^D  Tlpilf  correctio  scribarum,  concerning  six- 

teen  or  eighteen  erroneous  passages,  e.  g.  Gen.  xviii.  22  ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  1 3. 

III.  Puncta  extraordinaria   in    fifteen  words,  e.g,  Ps. 

xxvii.  13.  hi^  \*?.  Tr.  Sopherim,  vi.  3. 

IV.  TilS  Iw)  np,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  read 

which  was  not  written,  2  Sam.  yiii.  3 ;  xvi.  23.  Nedarim, 
f.  37.  c.  2. 

V.  'nj)  iiVl  2*r)3»  if  there  was  in  reading  to  be  omitted 

*  . 

what  was  written  in  the  text,  as  in  2  Kings  v.  18. 

VI.  3^71  J)  npi  various  readings,  as  Job  xiii.  5.  Hagg.  i. 

18. 

After  the  conolusion  of  the  Talmud  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Jewish  scribes  continued,  especially  in  Tiberias,  to  pro- 
pagate their  critical  traditions,  at  first  orally,  afterwards  by 
writings;  these  writings  were  afterwards  placed  in  the 
marijin  of  the  manuscripts.  Subsequently  those  critical 
remarks  were  improved  and  augmented  by  the  so  called 

iTlTOO  ^3  *  the  lords  of  the  Masora,*  who  also  counted 
the  number  of  the  verses,  of  the  words,  and  of  the  conso- 
nants in  the  biblical  books. 

There  exists  also  in  the  rabbinical  bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
a  list  of  various  readings  by  Rabbi  Aharon  Ben  Asher,  and 
Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Naphthali,  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
readings  of  Ben  Asher  are  preferred  by  the  western,  and 
those  of  Ben  Naphthali  by  the  eastern  Jews.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  theii  observations  regard  exclusively  the 
vowels  and  accents,  we  conclude  that  the  punctuation  of 
the  text  was  already  accomplished  in  their  aays,  and  that 
they  employed  punctuated  manuscripts. 

After  the  origin  of  the  Masora,  the  MSB.  were  probably 
often  altered  accordingly.  But  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  no  material  change  took  place,  because  even  the  com- 
plaint of  Meir  Halle  vi  about  the  corruption  of  the  manu- 
scripts refers  especially  to  abbreviations  which  do  not  affect 
the  sense.  The  famous  MSS.  of  the  rabbins  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  that  of  Hillel,  Ben  Asher,  (called  the  Egyptian  or 
Hierosolymitan,)  and  that  of  Ben  Naphthali  and  others, 
adhered  to  Jthe  Masora. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  Hebrew  bible  were  imitations 
of  antient  manuscripts,  and  have  therefore  critical  authority. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  prints  contain  only  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  typography 
contains  the  Psalm^  with  the  commentary  of  Kimchi,  a.d. 
1477,  probably  printed  at  Bologna.  A  very  old  specimen  of 
Hebrew  typography  was  presented  by  Dr.  Pellet,  in  1736, 
to  the  library  of  Eton  College,  containing  the  Cethubim  or 
Hagiographa,  printed  at  Naples  in  1487.    This  edition  was 


burnt  by  the  Jews,  pti)bably  on  aeoount  ol  ita  reftdintri 
frequently  differing  from  the  Masora,  whidi  was  oonaiden 
already  at  that  period  the  standard  of  correctneas.  The 
copy  at  Eton  is  printed  on  vellam,  and  is  eootidered  t-  * 
only  one  that  escaped  the  flames.  (8e«  J.  B.  I^  R4>«ii«  I  w 
HebraicsB  Typographic  Origine  et  Primitiis,  sive  He  smi- 
quis  et  rarissimis  Hebraicorum  Bibliorum  edttiouibos  »«**(. ' 
XV.,  Parm»,  1776,  4 to.,  reprinted  with  a  prelhce  by  If  ' 
nagel,  Erlangen,  1781,  8vo.  De  Rosai,  De  TypograpK  . 
Hebr.  Ferrariensi  Comment  Hist,  Parntt»  1780^. :  auct  r. 
prasf.  Hufnagel,  Erlang.,  1781,  8vo.  J.  B.  de  Rosm,  A^ 
nales  Typo^raphio  Ebr.  Sabionetans.  Appe&dioe  aorti  t 
Italicis  Latin,  fecit  J.  Fr.  Roos,  ErL,  1783,  8va ;  De  R'>^ 
De  i^notis  nennuUis  antiquiss.  Hebr.  Textut  iSdition;^  • 
et  cntico  earum  Usu.  Accedit  de  editionibus  Hebr.  B  ■•'.  i 
appendix  hist  crit  ad  Bibliothecam  Le-Lonfrio  Masche- 
nam,  Erlang.,  1782,  4to. ;  De  Rossi,  Annates  Hebr.  Tff^>- 
graphite,  sec;  xv.,  Parm..  1795,  4to. ;  De  Rossi,  AnoaI<N 
typograph.  ab  an.  1501  ad  1540.  Panstt,  1799,  4to.;  O.  G. 
Tyclisen  Krit  Beschreib.  des  Bonon.  Pentateocbs  %•  \l 
Jahre  1482.  in  Eichhoni  Repert.  vi.  65.  seq. ;  Kennic^rt 
Diss.  Gen.  No.  255.  seq.  p.  436,  seq.  ed.  Bruns.) 

I.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Hebrew  bible  w« 
printed  at  Soncino,  in  the  Cremonese  territory  in  the  duk.- 
dom  of  Milan,  a.d.  1488,  small  fol.  The  edition  of  Bre^  i. 
1494,  4 to.,  M'hich  Luther  translated,  generally  lbno«<  t-* 
text  of  this  Editio  Princcps.  (See  J.  G.  Palm  de  Codiri  ..« 
Veteris  ct  N.  T.  quibus  b.  Lutherus  in  oonflei^nda  inti-r 
pret  Germ,  usus  est,  Hamb.,  1753.  B.  W.  D.  Srlii  j 
vollst.  Kritik  lib.  d.  gewohnlichen  Ausgaben  d.  Hebr.  B*  -r 
nebst  einer  Nachricht  v.  d.  Hebr.  Bibel  welche  Lotber  .< 
s.  Uebersetzung  gebraucht  Berlin,  1766,  8vo.)  To  t!> 
first  edition  of  printed  bibles  belong  also,  BibL  Rahbimra. 
Bombergii  ed.  Felix  Prateusis,  1517,  and  the  smaller  Hh 
tions  printed  by  Bomberg  in  1518,  and  in  153),  4to. :  t^* 
edition  of  Robert  Stephanus,  1539-1544,  4to.:  and  Bill 
Hebraica  stud.  Seb.  Miinsteri,  Basilea,  1634,  1536.  4t0, 
two  volumes. 

II.  An  independent  text,  which  became  the  hmtis  ti 
other  editions,  is  contained  in  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  Complu- 
tensia,  1514-1517.  Alvarez  Gomez  de  Gestw  Francis  \ 
Ximenii  (Compluti.  1569,  fol.  L.  it.  p.  47.)  says  that  tb^r^ 
were  bought  for  4000  aurei,  seven  Hebrew  MS.  eopies  froiii 
various  countries,  and  that  these  copies  were  preserve;; 
at  Complutum  (Alcala).  From  this  seeond  ed&tAon  prv<- 
ceeded  Bibl.  Polygl.  Bertrami  ex  offic.  Sanotandr.  1586. 1., 
(also  ex  offic.  Commelin.  1599.  1616.) 

III.  Bibl.  Rabb.  Bomberg.  II.  Cur.  R.  Jac  B.  Cba;  < 
Venet  1525-26,  fol.  Although  Jacob  Ben  Chajitn  in  tht/««. 
tion  followed  the  Masora  more  than  the  MSS.,  it  mllucc^. 
strongly  most  of  the  subseouent  editions,  and  the  follow  ■:: 
belong  entirely  to  this  third  recension.    Biblia  Rabb.  B  or* 
berg.  III.,  Venet  1547-1549,  fol.;  Bibl.  Rabb.  par  Jo.  i 
Gara,  Venet,  1568,  fol.;  Biblia  Rabb.  Bragadini,  \>m' 
1617-18,  fol.;    Bomberg's  ouarto  editions  of   1528,  )j>'. 
and  1544;  the  edition  by  R.  Steph.,  Paris,   1544-46.    * 
16 mo;  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Justinian  i^j 
tions,  Venet,  1551, 4to.;  1552, 18mo.;  1563,  4ta;   i:r 
4to. ;   B.  Hebr.,  Genev.,  1618,  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  lAn:- 
B.  Hebr.,  per  J.  de  Gara,  Venet,  1566,  4to.;  1568,  ^vo 
1682,  4to. ;   B.  Hebr.  typ.  Bragadin.,  Venet.,  I6l4-i:s> 
4to.  and  12mo.,  1619,  4to.,  1628,  4to.,  1707 :  BibL  H    ' 
Chr.  Plantin.  Antv.  1566,  in  4to.,  8yo.,  and  l6mo. ;  B ' 
Hebraica,  Hartmanni  Frcf.  ad  Viadr.  1595,  in  4to.,  ?• 
and  16mo.;  1598,  4to.;  B.  Hebr.  Zach.  Cratoms  V.*.. 

1586.  (1587.)  4to. 

IV.  Bibl.  Polyglott,  Antwerp,  1569-72.  feL,  reprvs<r. 
text  composed  of  the  two  last  recensions.  This  poly  ^Icct  • 
tains  in  the  first  four  volumes  the  Old  Testament  wtt:: 
apocrypha  interspersed.    From  this  proceeded  the  Phi 
Hebrew  and  Latm,  Ant,  1571,  fol.;  1584,  foL;  L.  B  >  ' 
8vo. ;  B.  Hebr.  Lat  Burg.  Aurac.  in  Hisp.«  1581,  ii. 
B.  Hebr.  LAt,  Genev.,  1618,  fol. ;  Bibl.  Hebr.  Lat  v 
Fr.  Knoch  F/cf.  ad  Moen.,  1618,  fol.;  Bibl.  Hetr.  * 
Vienn.,  1743.  8Y0.J  Bibl.  Polyglott  Par.,  1645,  ft>l.:  I 
Polyglotta,  Lend.  ed.  Brian  Walton,  1657,  fol«;  B.  S 
drilinguia,  accur.  Christ  Reineccio,  Lips.,  1750,  (bl.. 
the  manual  editions  by  Reinecoius,  Lips.,  1725,  8\o. ;  r  ^ 
8vo.  and  4to. ;  1756,  1793,  Svo. 

V.  Bibl.  Hebr.  cura  et  studio  Elia  Hattatu    Hai 

1587,  fol.  (1588,  1596,  1603),  contains  a  text  eompoui.-. 
of  the  Venice,  Paris,  and  Aiitwerp  editions.    Hutt«r  »  v.i 
is  repeated  in  Hutter  a  Polyglotta,  Numbct|^  1591,  ^ 
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(thk  Polyglott  Wit  not  Mmplatod).  mad  in  NiMelii  B. 
Hebr.  1663,  8?o. 

VI.  Buxtorfa  oetavo  edition,  Basel,  1611,  was  the  pro- 
totype of  B.  Hebr.  typis  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  sumt.  Jan- 
Bonii.  Amst  i639,  6vo.  (The  editions  bv  Menasseh  Ben 
Israel  in  1630-31  and  1631-35  have  another  text)  Bibl. 
Rabb.  Buxtorf.  Bas.  1618-19 ;  Bibl.  Rabb.  op.  Mos.  Franc- 
furt,  Anast.  1724,  foL 

Vn.  B.  Hebr.  oorrecta  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis  et 
accuratissimis  ezemplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenua  im- 
pressis  (cum  prafat  Johannis  Leusden),  typis  Jos.  Athiae, 
Amst.  1661,  8vo.  and  i667,  8vo.  From  this  edition  ori- 
ginalod  tbe  foilowing :  —B.  Hebr.  ClodSl  Francf.  ad  Momum, 
1677,  8V0.,  reoogn.  a  J.  H.  Majo  et  ultitna  resv.  a  J.  Leus- 
deno,  Francf.  a  M.  1692,  8vo. ;  Biblia  ad  optimorum  tarn 
impressocum  Clodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  quam  manuscripto- 
rum  aliquot  codicum  fldem  collata;  direxit  opus  J.  H. 
Majus.  collat.  instituit  G.  Chr.  Burclin,  Frcf.  a  M.  1716, 
4  to. ;  B.  Hebr.  ex  rec.  Dan.  Em.  Jablonskii,  Ber.  1699,  8vo. 
maj.  This  sometimes  deviates  from  Leusden  according  to 
the  authority  of  manuscripts  and  the  cardinal  editions,  viz. 
Bombergiana,  Venet  Regia,  Basileensis  Buxtorfii,  Hut- 
teriana,  Menassis,  ed.  2,  Berlin,  1772,  12mo.  After  this 
B.  Hebr.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Hal.  M.  1720,  8vo.  maj.  Car- 
dinal editions  are  those  *  quie  reliquarum  quasi  cardinales 
videbantur,*  the  authority  of  which  was  followed  by  others. 
After  Athias  also  B.  Hebr.  stud,  et  op.  Henr.  Opitii  Kil. 
17U9,  4to.:  and  after  this  Bibl.  Hebr.  Zullich,  1741,  4to. 
B.  Hebr.  Ever.  Van  der  Hooght,  Amst  et  Ultraject,  1705, 
8vo.,  is  a  reprint  of  Athias*s  edition  of  1667.  Van  der 
Hooght's  reprint  is  famous  for  its  accuracy.  After  this 
B.  Hebr.  Sal.  Ben  Jos.  Proops  or  Props,  Amst.  1 724,  6Vo.  ; 
B.  Hebr.  Lat.  (c.  vers.  Seb.  Schmidtii)  Lips.  1740,  4to.; 
B.  Hebr.  Lat  Car.  Frc.  Houbieant,  Paris,  1753,  four  vo- 
lumes fol. ;  B.  Hebr.  Jo.  Simonis  Ual.  1 752, 8vo.,  1767, 8vo. ; 
Biblia  Hebr.  BenJ.  Kennicot  Oxon.  1776-80,  fol.  (See 
Bruns  de  Mendis  typographicis  editionis  Van  der  Hooght  a 
Kennicoto  non  sublatis  in  Eichhom's  Rep.  xii.  2'Z5,  seq.) 
Van  der  Hooght's  Bible  has  been  of  late  frequently  re- 
printed in  London.  Bditio  nova,  reeognita  et  emendata  a 
Josepho  Samuele  Frey,  Typis  Societatis  ad  promovendam 
ChristianiUtem  mter  Judssos,  Lend.  1812,  8vo.;  B.  Hebr. 
ad  ed,  Hooghthianam  adornata,  Lond.  typis  et  sumptibus 
Sam.  BagHter,  1823.  In  stereotype,  Recognita  et  emendata 
a  Judah  D'AUemand,  Typis  A.  Macintosht  impensis  Jacobi 
Duncan,  1823,  1825,  large  8vo.;  duodecimo  with  Hebrew 
title,  1825;  large  8vo.  reprinted  1828,  1830,  corrected  by 
Hurwitz,  1833.  The  most  beautiful  type  is  employed  in  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Atbiae,  Jo.  Leus- 
den, Jo.  Simonis  aliorumque  imprimis  Everardi  van  der 
Hooght,  recensuit  Augustus  Hahn,  Theol.  Doctor  et  Pro> 
fessor  in  Acad.  Lipsiensi,  editio  stereotypa  sumptibus  Ca- 
roli  Tauchnitz,  1831,  8vo.  and  in  duodecimo,  1833. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  critical  apparatuses  by  which 
the  text  has  been  purified : — The  great  and  the  small  Masora, 
and  various  readings  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg 
and  Buxtorf.  Selections  of  various  readings  in  the  editions 
of  Miinster,  Van  der  Hooght  and  in  the  W  JITT^D.  with 
the  critical  commentary  of  R.  Sal  Norzi,  Mantua,  1 742-44, 
four  volumes ;  0.  F.  Houbigant  Notae  criticser  in  univ.  V. 
T.  libros  cum  Hebraice  tum  Grgsce  scriptos  cum  integris 
qusdem  Prolegomenia  ad  Exemplar  Pahsienae  denuo  re* 
cus»,  torn.  i.  ii.  Francf.  a  M.  1777,  4to.    Comp.  J.  D.  Mi- 


chaelis Vonede,  sum  kritischen  CoUasio  uber  dio  drei  wieb« 
tigsten  Psalmen  von  Christo;  J.  Chr.  Kallli  Prodr.  ex* 
aminis  criseos  Houbigantianae  in  Cod.  Hebr.  Hafhiao,  1763, 
4to. ;  Ej.  Examen  cris.  Houbig.  in  C^.  Hebr.  spec.  i. 
Hafti.  1764,  4ta;  Seb.  Rau  Exercitationes  pliil.  ad  Houbi- 

Sant  Prolegomena,  1785, 4to. ;  Kennicott's  Dissertations  on 
le  Hebrew  text  and  his  Bible.  Com.  Bruns  de  variis  lee- 
tionibus  Bibl.  Kennicot.  in  Eichhorn*s  Repertorium  xii.  i4% 
seq.  xiii.  31,  seq. ;  Bruns  Apologie  fiir  Kennicot  in  Eich- 
hom's  Rep.  vi,  173,  seq. ;  Rosenmiiller  s  Handbuch,  i.  241, 
seq. ;  Bibl.  Rcineccii  ed.  J.  Chr.  Doderlein  et  J.  H.  Meis- 
ner.  Lips.  1793,  8vo.;  B.  Hebr.  dig.  et  grav.  lectionum 
varietatem  ac^ecit  J.  Jahn,  Vienntt,  1807,  3  volumes,  8vo. 
Biblia  Hebraica  without  points,  afler  the  text  of  Kennicott 
with  the  chief  various  readings  selected  fnnn  his  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  froni  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from 
the  antient  versions,  accompanied  with  English  notes,  cri- 
tical, philological,  and  explanatory,  selected  £h)m  English 
and  foreign  critics  by  B.  Boothroyd,  in  two  volumes,  4to. 
Pontefrect,  without  the  date. 

Besides  those  in  the  editions  of  Kennicott,  Jahn,  &c.,  we 
notice  the  following  collections  of  various  readings :— SS)D 
nH)rO  y)V  rmOD.  by  Rabbi  Meir  Hallevi,  Berlin.  1761 ; 
min  nW  printed  in  PTfT  ^IWf  Ven.  16  J  8.  and  inaccu- 
rately, Amst.  1658.  Commentatio  critica  sistens  duorum 
codicum  manuscriptorum  Biblia  Hebr.  continentium  quia 
Regiomonti  Borussorum  asserNantur  cym  prsBcipuarum  va- 
riantium  lectionum  sylloge,  auctore  D.  Theod.  Christ  Lilien- 
thai.  Regiomonti  et  Lipsise,  1 770,  8vo.  The  most  important 
work  of  this  kind  is  by  J.  B  De  Rossi ;  VarisB  Lectiones  Vet. 
Test,  ex  immensa  Manuscriptorum  editonimque  codicum 
oongerie  hausts  et  ad  Samaritanum  textum,  vetustissimas 
versiones,  et  accuratiores  sacrce  criticm  fontes  ac  le^es  ex- 
aminatSB,  Parmse,  1784-88;  iv.  volumina  4to.  maj. ;  and 
Scholia  crit.  in  V.  T.  libros,  seu  supplementa  ad  varias  sacri 
textus  lectiones,  Parmse,  1798. 

Among  the  oldest  manuscripts,  nearly  1500  in  number, 
which  have  been  collated,  is  the  Laudianus  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  which  is  considered  to  be  800  years  old : 
this  MS.  differs  in  14,000  readings  from  Van  der  Hooght's 
text,  which  is  now  in  common  use.  Besides  this  there  are 
many  important  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  in  the  British  Mu 
seum  in  London,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society 
one  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  hbrary  of  the  London  University.  In  the  seventh 
and  the  following  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal  is  a 
catalogue  of  MSS.  existing  in  the  public  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  pre- 
fixed to  De  Rossi's  Varies  Lectiones:  less  complete  in 
Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Prceliminaris, 

These  codices- are  known  amung  critics  by  names  like  the 
following: — Carlsruhensis,  Viennensis,  Cesenn*  in  the  Mala- 
testa  Library  at  Bologna.  Florentinus  2,  Mediolanensis  9, 
Norimbergensia  4,  Parisiensis  27,  Regiomontanus  2,  Pa 
risiensis  24. 

To  illustrate  the  appearance  of  these  codices  may  serve  a 
fac-simile  of  Deut  iv.  1,  2,  from  an  antient  Hebrew  MSf. 
of  the  Pentateuch,  called  by  the  Rev.  H.  Home  Codex  Mala- 
baricus  ;  it  was  brought  in  the  year  1806  from  the  interior 
of  Malayala  by  the  late  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.,  and 
is  now  preserved  in  the  public  hbrary  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge* 


♦aw  m^mtmi»^v^i^^ 

It  measmot  forty-eight  fieet  hi  length.    The  whole  book  I  wanting.    The  original  length  was  about  ninety  teet.    Iti 
•f  Levitiew  aad  lh»  nmler  nut  of  DeHemomT  are  I  breadth  is  ftbesrt  twenty-twe  inehes^  or  a  Jewish  eabil» 
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It  MMBB  to  comprise  the  fhigments  of  three  diflTerent  rollfi. 
See  a  'Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,*  also 
a  collation  and  description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  book 
of  Esther  from  the  Hebrew  extant  in  brazen  tablets  at 
Goa,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Thomas  Yeates,  Cam*- 
bridge,  1812,  4to.*  None  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  is 
above  800  years  old.  The  reason  why  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  never  found  of  so  higb  antiquity  as  the 
oldest  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  the  Jews  never  suffer 
their  holy  manuscripts  to  exist  in  a  dilapidated  state.    The 


manuseripU  %Hiich  begin  to  be  iMegfUev  or  ooMafB  resAn j\ 
not  authorised  by  the  Masora,  or  are  tiMMnirats,  are  r»  \. 

lected  in  the  tj|3>  ^^-  place  of  deposit,  or  rather  huljnz- 

M 

place  in  the  synagogue.  VThen  this  place  is  Med  up,  :  ! 
its  contents  are  removed  to  be  buried  in  a  plaee  of  t:« 
burying- ground  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  follmru  z 
line  may  represent  a  codex  about  to  be  bwied  tor  bi\  ;: 
Ikulty  and  illegible. 


c^K")^  onf^  ?mi57  nsr  um  ^'^rh 


The  unwearied  application  of  the  learned  in  the  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts  has  proved  that  all  of  tbem  repre- 
sent nearly  the  same  text  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
translators,  which  has  not  suffered  any  very  material  altera- 
tion in  spite  of  thousands  of  small  changes.  This  is  also 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  cha- 
racterise the  different  biblical  writers  have  not  been  efiaced. 
The  old  school  of  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  believed 
in  the  general  correctness  of  the  Masorethical  text.  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  however,  has  been  established 
not  by  the  opposition  of  the  old  school  to  critical  examina- 
tion, but  by  the  exertions  of  those  critics  who  for  some 
time  overrated  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  the  antient  translations,  and  overstated  the 
faults  of  the  Masorethical  text. 

Critics  now  distinguish,  1st,  the  text  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  canon  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2nd,  the  text  before  the  Masora  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Talmud ;  3rd,  the  Samaritan  and  Alexandrine ; 
4th,  the  MasorethicaL 

The  first  Samaritan  MSS,  were  brought  into  Europe  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 620.  Achill.  Harlay  de  Sancy  di- 
rected Pietro  della  Valle  in  1616  to  purchase  them  at  Da- 
mascus, and  presented  them  to  the  library  of  the  Ora- 
torium  at  Paris.  There  are  extant,  besides  these,  a  Codex 
Cottonianus,  a  Codex  S.  Genov.  at  Paris.  Compare  also 
tiie  Barberini  Triglotta  and  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts  in  Samaritan  types,  and  the  Pent.  Hebrceo-Samarit. 
ed.  Benj.  Blayney,  Oxon.  1790,  in  the  usual  square  charac- 
ters.   [See  Samaritans.] 

The  earliest  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made 
from  a  text  which  belongs  to  a  period  from  which  no  manu- 
scripts have  been  preserved.  These  translations  confirm 
the  significations  which  are  given  in  our  Lexicons  to  He- 
brew words,  and  show  how  the  biblical  text  was  understood 
at  a  period  when  the  original  language  was  still  living,  or 

toto  ttO>M  V  WB  >yM  \W»  CrtK^JI  iK  ©^H  p 
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According  to  Ongen,  Lucianus  and  Hesychius  bestowed 
their  critical  labours  upon  the  text  of  the  l»eptuagint;  and 
their  editions  oame  into  public  use,  but  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. It  appears  from  Georg.  Syncell.  Chronogr.  p.  203, 
'Bk  ivi  dvrtypi^  Xiay  rfxpt^utfiivi^  U  rrjc  iv  Katcaptia  r^p 
KawwaBonds  IX55vri  tie  ifU  /3i€Xio0^iti|C,  Iv  f  Kal  lirfykypajrro, 
wc  ^fuyat  Kal  dcioc  BacCkno^  rd  Ui  iv  Uiivo  Awiypaffi,  avri- 
CoXitfv  ^lopOiMraro  ^tlSkia.  Comp.  Carpxou  crit.  sacra,  p.  533, 
that  the  labours  of  Basilius  the  Great  on  the  Septuagint 
consisted  in  his  care  to  obtain  correct  copies. 

Of  late,  the  English  Bible  Society  has  encouraged  Bishop 
Hilarion  in  prosecuting  his  translation  into  modern  Greek, 
parts  of  which  have  been  published ;  e.  c.  the  Psalms  in 
elegant  modem  Greek. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  several  Latin  translations 
existed :  among  these  he  preferred  the  Itala,  which  was  in 
more  general  use,  and  which  had  originated  in  the  first 
period  of  Christianity.  The  fragments  of  the  Itala  still  ex- 
tant prove  that  it  was  made  from  the  Septuagint.  Hiero- 
nymus  corrected  it  about  the  year  a.d.  382 ;  but  the  greater 

Eart  of  his  labours  was  lost  during  his  own  lifetime,  and 
e  could  not  gratify  the  desire  of  Augustine  to  ratore  I 


when,  at  least,  many  helps  to  its  understandinff,  which  ha\fr 
since  disappeared,  were  still  accessible.  We  NudI  treat  id 
separate  articles  on  the  following  most  important  antJciit 
translations : — 

The  Septuagint  is  written  in  the  Hellenistic  or  JcvUh 
Greek  language,  and  was  formerly  read  in  many  mi:.- 
gogues.  Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  Septuagint  iL  i:. 
of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  Cbn^t.ant 
employed  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  rejected  it.  The  Tali..  «i 
appoints  a  fast-dav  on  the  eighth  day  ofTebeth,  btfi^<.-; 
'on  that  day  the  law  was  written  in  Greek  through  K::.: 
Ptolemy,  and  darkness  came  over  the  earth  for  three  <!l\  ^ . 
and  that  day  was  fatal  to  Israel  as  the  day  on  wbwh  i. ; 
calf  was  made.'  (See  Megillath  Taanith,  fol.  50,  c.  J  t : 
Bas.  1758;  Tract.  Sopher.  c.  I.) 

The  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  trai^-Ii- 
tion  made  by  the  Jewish  proselyte,  Aquila  of  Sinope.  at  t .  r 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  are  very  valu  i 
because  they  arc  so  literal  that  they  exactly  repre^ut  :.  t 
text  which  was  before  the  eye  of  the  translator.     [^\ 
Aquila.]     Theodotion  only  remodelled  the  Septu.i^^;:/ 
His  translation  of  Daniel  was  used  among  the  Cnri^ii  i:  > 
instead  of  the  Septuagint.   Symmachus  wrote  better  Gr^  •.  k 
but  translated  more  freely.    Each  of  these  three  transl..'  i 
with  more  accuracy  than  the  translators  of  the  Sepiuai^.iu. 

There  are,  besides,  fragraents  of  three  anonymous  Gn  vk 
translations,  which  have  been  called,  from  the  places  wlrcu 
they  occupy  in  the  'Hexapla*  of  Origen.  QuinU.  Scxiu, 
Septima. 

Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  trans\atcd  ii!!<  . 
Jewish  modern  Greek,  of  which  '  WolGi  Biblioihefa  1(, 
brsDa,'  vol,  iii.  Appendix,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1219-26,  coi.; ... » 
curious  specimens  printed  in  Hebrew  type. 

We  exhibit  here  the  first  thrco  verses  of  Genesis,  i:.  '. 
rare  Versio  Judmo-Gncco-Barbara,  belonging  to  the  Oj  ^  • .  - 
heimer  library  at  Oxford : — 

(1.)  E*c  apxi  lirXa<T«v  6  ^ib^  rbv  ovpavo  roi  njv  lyi. 

(2.)  Koi  lycc  ^noy  atvv^OQ  itid  Afotviavph^^  cai  9Kvr^<€  ri 
wpovwiry  dCu9tfov,  Kai  dvtfM^  rov  dtov  dvawtrAai  iwi  vp^f^Mr^ 
T&y  vtp6v, 

(3.)  Kai  dwtv  6  Otbt'  ac  flvai  ^,  Koi  i}roy  fUc* 

the  loss,  because  he  had  not  sufficient  seriboa  at  his  c.  n 
mand. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  the  Syrians  had,  along  v  * 
the  Peschito,  another  translation  of  the  Septuaginl,  v .. 
has  been  called,  according  to  an  erroneous   readir.^*    f 
Pococke,  the  Figurata. 

Of  the  Syrian  translation  by  Philoxenus, bishop  of  H.tr". 
polls,  we  know  so  little  that  we  cannot  say  ahether  it  « . 
the  same  with  the  Figurata. 

In  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  there  are  the  Pn:.:-- 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Wwl... . 
Solomon,   Sirach,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Jcnn 
Baruch,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Eaekiel,  and  Isaiah,  n. 
Hexaplar  Syriac  translation  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Tcila,  i : 
year  616.    Of  the  same  translation  there  is  a  copy  ai  T. 
of  the  fourth,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  second  book  of  K:  . 
This  version  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Hmreth   i 
Senan,  a.d.  1486,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Arabic  at  W-  - 
and  at  Oxford. 

The  Ethiopians  have,  in  the  Geex,  an  anonymoua  trar  - 
tiou  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  heM^-.r 
than  the  fourth  century.    This  vexaioa  was  made  byCi^;» 
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into  the  veraaeiilar  toogne  weie  no  novelties  in  England.  It 
wa3  with  this  view  that  Parker,  archbishop  of  Cantorburj, 
encouraged  Fox,  the  writer  of  the  Martyrology,  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Saxon,  which  he  did,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1571.  Another  edition,  the  result  of  the  colla- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  manuscripts,  was  published  in 
1638,  and  again  in  1665.  This  was  the  joint  work  of  Junius 
and  Marshall.  They  gave  at  the  same  time  the  text  of  Ul- 
philas's  version,  into  the  language  called  the  Mieso-Grothic, 
a  kindred,  perhaps  the  parent,  language  of  the  Saxon. 

Devout  persons  seem  to  have  employed  themselves  in 
rendering  oortions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
spokon  in  tnis  country,  when  what  we  call  Saxon  was  be- 
coming what  we  now  call  English.  It  is  thought  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, not  single  and  separate  portions  only  were  translated, 
but  the  whole  of  the  books  comprehended  in  the  Sacred 
Canon,  and  that  they  were  put  together  in  order  d^  they 
were  found  in  the  Latin  originals,  so  as  to  form  a  volume 
answering  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  two  persons,  both  of  the  age  of  King  Edward  III., 
who  are  said  to  have  executed  this  work.  The  one,  John  de 
Trevisa,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
translated  the  work  of  Bartholomeus,  *  Do  Proprietatibus 
Rerum,'  and  the  *  Polychronicon '  of  Higden— the  one  the 
most  populax  book  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  the  other  in 
the  history.  Caxton,  writing  not  a  century  after  the  time, 
gays  that  he  also  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  this 
is  now  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Wickliffe  did  translate  the  whole  Bible,  or  gathered  together 
translations  which  made  an  English  Bible.  Many  copies 
of  ^his  voliiine  were  made  about  tlie  time  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  was  about  a  century  before  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England.    Wickhffe  died  in  1384. 

Wickliffe's  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  deeply  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  its  connexion  with  a  favourite  English  name.  It 
is  of  some  importance  in  Biblical  literature,  as  showing  what 
Latin  version  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority  in  England,  and  also  in  what  light  certain  quea- 
tions  in  theology  were  viewed  by  that  eany  Reformer.  It 
isialso  curious  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  the  language 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Foreign  scholars 
have  reproached  us  for  not  having  published  an  edition  of  it. 
Proposzds  are  now  before  the  country  for  such  a  work,  but 
they  have  been  but  coldly  reoeived.  The  New  Testament 
from  this  version  was  published  by  John  Lewis,  a  clergy- 
man of  Margate,  in  1731,  and  reprinted  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Baber  of  the  British  Museum  in  1810. 

From  the  time  of  Wickliffe  the  authorities  in  the  English 
church  did  whatever  they  could  to  discountenance  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ordinarv  language  of  the 
people.  It  was  regarded  as  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
produce  heresies,  and  as  a  work  which  could  never  be 
executed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness.  The  time 
was,  however,  approaching  when  an  opposition  which  was 
irresistible  would  be  made  to  the  church  in  this  point 

It  is  to  the  resistance  which  was  made  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  the  time  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  though  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  or  about  1474,  yet  no  English 
Bible  or  Testament  was  printed  till  1526,  and  then  at  a 
foreign  press. 

Tu  William  Tyndal  we  owe  a  translation  of  a  large  portion 

of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue^  next  in  antiquity 

Ui  Wickliffe' s.    Tyndal  was  acquainted  with  Luther,  whose 

advice  and  aAgUtance  he  is  reported  to  have  had  in  his 

tran*»Utiim.    He  lived  much  abroad,  and  before  1526  he  had 

cotijpleied  an  English  version  of  the  New  Testament    Of' 

thift  be  printed  in  that  year  two  distinct  editions ;  one  in 

quarto  at  Cologne,  another  in  duodecimo  at  Antwerp.  Perfect 

r>/>(iMf4  *A  either  of  these  editions  are  not  known.    The  few 

t't.^^ri*^  c»/pia»  which  exist  of  this,  the  Ediiio  Princeps  of 

fi^  K^Khsh  New  Testament,  and  very  few  they  are,  are 

«/• «   if ed  aa  the  choieest  book  cnriosities.  Tyndal  proceeded 

,f4  IW.4  v'jrk  of  tranalation,  and  not  less  vigorously  in  super- 

,<UA  ^*»u^  sttcce«ftive  editions  of  his  New  Testament  through 

1 10  f^4M.    They  were  bought  up  and  burnt  in  England ; 

-m^^/iy  »4ipplied  him  with  the  means  of  printing  other 

f  wAi^  MM:a  correctiona  and  iminrovementa  aawere 

Ut4  y»  t$am,    Um  ia  said  to  haw  abo  printed  a  trans- 

#li»  JteMMcb,  Md  it  ia  etrtaiB  that  h«  did  tnuu* 


late  tlfoee  five  books  of  Moses,  and  also  many  oOmt 

of  the  Old  TesUment.    He  did  not  however,  commit  to  toe 

5ress  any  complete  translation  of  the  whole   Sonpturea 
>ndal  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  Filford,  near  Antwerp, 
where  hii  translation  first  appeared,  in  1536. 

Another  person  who  at  that  early  period  engaged  in  the 
work  was  Miles  Coverdale,  a  friend  of  TyndaL  He  pnv 
duced  a  complete  English  Bible,  composed  of  Tyndal  s 
translations,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  his  own.  Thi)»  wat 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English.  It  was  follower!  h\ 
several  other  publications  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  in  the  inter- 
val between  1535  and  1611,  when  the  present  aathori?4.ij 
version  was  first  published.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  rati- 
logue  of  the  most  remarkable,  observing  generatty,  that  -a 
each  of  these  there  were  several  distinct  re-impiesaiona,  ax.d 
of  some  of  them  many. 

1.  Coverdale  9  Bible,— 1\iVk  was  printed  at  Zurich,  it  a 
belteved,  in  1535,  and  dedicated  by  Coverdale  to  Henr>'  VIJJ. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  court.  In  the  next  }ear. 
Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-general  and  vioe-gerent  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  eigoined  that  a  copy  of  this  translati  p 
shoultl  be  laid  in  the  choir  of  every  pariah  church  in  Eo]( 
land,  for  every  one  to  read  at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Matthewes  Bible,— This  also  was  printed  abroad,  bui 
at  the  expense  of  two  English  printers,  Grafton  and  W  Im- 
church :  the  date  is  1537.  The  name  of  Thomas  Mattl.cnc. 
whose  edition  it  was  said  to  be,  is  feigned.  The  rval  edit  r 
was  John  Rogers,  the  first  person  burned  for  hereby  in  tl«r 
reign  of  Mary.  The  text  is  that  of  Tyndal  and  Co^c.u.;; 
slightly  altered. 

3.  The  Great  Bible,  or  Cranmer'e.— The  Biblea  luthiru; 
published  had  been  but  the  WM-k  of  private  persona.  Cr.  i.- 
mer,  who  was  at  that  time  arolibishop  of  Canterbury,  b..<l. 
from  the  time  when  Coverdale's  Bible  appeared,  been  ai.xt- 
ous  to  engage  the  bishops  in  the  preparatiim  of  an  En;!ii-h 
Bible,  which  should  go  to  the  people  under  their  expre^ 
authority.  He  found  them  not  very  eager  to  engage  in  the 
design.  It  is  supposed  that  Coverdale  had  much  to  do  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  The  text  is^  in  the  mam. 
the  same  with  his.  The  preface  was  written  by  Craouec 
It  was  finished  at  the  press  of  Grafton  and  Whitchurcb  m 
April,  1539. 

4.  Tavemer'9  Bt^/e.— This  also  appealed  in  1539.  The 
editor  was  Richard  Taverner.  The  text  is  focmed  oa  that 
of  Matthewe's  Bible. 

There  were  eleven  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  they  are  cofisidefed  aa  only  re- 
impressions  of  one  or  other  of  the  editions  above  mantioocd 

5.  The  Geneva  JBt6/e.— During  the  reign  of  Mary,  %oxt^ 
of  the  divines  who  had  been  the  niost  forward  in  pcomot  uj: 
the  Reformation  took  refuge  at  Geneva.  Among  th^^ 
was  Coverdale,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  diflfuainc  ■/ 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue  aa  bis  prcui  ai 
province  in  the  labour  of  reformation.  He  and  aome  oi\»  : 
of  the  Protestant  exiles,  especially  Gilby  and  What.  4 
ham,  set  themselvea  to  prepare  another  editioD,  ta  be  ic- 
oompanied  with  notes.  They  were  employed  in  seeinir  .* 
through  the  press  when  the  death  of  Mary  and  tha  arc.es*.  - 
of  Elisabeth  opened  a  way  for  their  return.  Some  xemau'  •. 
behind  to  finish  the  work,  wliicli  appeared  in  l5#o.  Tuis .  >'.« 
continued  to  be  the  favoarite  Bible  of  the  EogUah  Puni  u.« 
and  of  the  Scotch  Presbvterians.  Not  fewer  than  &fli  ia 
pressums  of  it  are  known,  and  there  were  probably  m&frr. 
Both  in  the  text  and  notea  there  is  a  great  leaning  u*  v.  • 
system  of  Calvin  and  Bexa*  with  whom  die  exilea  al  Gc»tf«  -. 
were  intimately  acquainted.  ^It  seareely  deMrtwa  U>  i« 
mentioned  that  this  edition  ia  often  called  the  *  Bretrlje' 
Bible,'  on  account  of  a  rendering  given  in  Genaoes  iix.  7. 

6.  The  Biehope  Bible,  or  Parker' 9.  socaUed  !mn  llarUko 
Parker*  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  first  appealed  i»  a  lanr? 
folio  in  1568.  Parker  employed  learned  men  In  reviav  vu 
previous  translations^  and  oompaxe  them  with  the  ortgmaU. 
This  edition  exhibits,  in  consequence,  some  mafynal  ^■rx^- 
tiona. 

7.  The  Domay  Hible^  of  which  the  New  TeeteiDest  w^ 
firat  printed  at  Rhehna  19  1583,  and  the  Old  Teetaacm  a: 
Douay  in  1^«9-10.  Thia  ia  the  Catholie  \mum  Cvdina. 
Allen  ia  understood  to  have  had  a  principal  ahatw  m  Li  • 
work. 

Thia  bringa  ua  to  the  petiod  of  King  JaSMa'a  1na«a 
tion.    Eariy  in  the  leign  of  King  Ja»es  L  IImiw  wa«  a 
eonfoience  of  divinea  of  diffisiettl  apinoQa  al 
Court,  &r  the  fettling  ^0  psMo  of  tk  cluDth.     b 
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Fircign  Partfl,  establUbed  1701.    lliiB  and  the  preceding 
institutions  were  under  the  entire  management  of  members 
•  of  the  Established  Church. 

4.  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  incorporated  in  1709.  It  had  distributed  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Gaelic  language. 

5.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  established  1750.  The  subscribers  were 
entitled  once  in  two  years  to  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
other  works  published  by  the  society,  at  a  reduced  charge. 

6.  The  Biole  Society,  established  in  1780,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulatinff  the  Scriptures  amon^  soldiers  and  sailons  ex- 
clusively. In  about  twenty  years  it  had  distributed  about 
30,000  copies. 

7.  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of 
Sunday  Schools,  established  in  1785.  It  provided  the  Sun- 
day schools  witli  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and 
with  spelling-books. 

8.  The  French  Bible  Societv,  established  in  London  in 
1 792,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  France.  This  institution  had  made  arrangements  with 
a  printer  for  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, when  its  operations  were  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Revolution.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  discovered  that 
the  printer  with  whom  the  contract  had  been  made,  and 
who  had  received  a  sum  of  money  on  the  society's  account, 
Imd  been  ruined  in  the  interval,  and  was  unable  to  complete 
his  engagements. 

Such  were  the  means  in  existence  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century  for  ensuring  the  general  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  most  important  of  the  above  associations,  in  fact  the 
only  one  which  could  attempt  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
on  a  large  scale,  was  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Its  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  commensurate  with  the  increasing  demand.  The 
following  statement  attributes  to  a  tardiness  in  its  opera- 
tions the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foieign  Bible 
Society : — 

In  1787  a  clergyman  in  London,  who  had  been  applied 
to  for  Bibles  by  a  brother  clergyman  in  Wales,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  stating  that  he  had  received  twenty-five  copies  from 
the  society  for  distributing  Bibles  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  and  that  he  was  collecting  money  to  send  more, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge, '  who  alone  in  London  have  got  any  Welsh 
Bibles.'  A  year  afterwards  the  same  individual  wrote  to 
his  correspondent  in  Wales,  stating  that '  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  through  the  assistance  of  another  society, 
and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.'s  purse,  no  less  a  number  than 
1000  Welsh  Bibles;  but  the  society,  viz.  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  refuses  to  part  with  more 
than  500,  and  that  at  a  price  which  altogether  makes  Ss.  6d. 
each.  This  has  entirely  defeated  the  design,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  it.* 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
visiting  Wales  alluded,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  the 
scarcity  of  Bibles  :^*  I  heard  great  complaining  amongst 
the  poor  for  want  of  Bibles,  and  that  there  were  none  to  be 
had  for  money.*  A  ftesh  series  of  efforts  were  made  in  order 
to  induce  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
publish  another  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible;  and  a  corre- 
spondence was  entered  into  with  the  society,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Dealtry's  Vindication  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  The  object  of  this  correspondence  was  to  in- 
duce the  society  to  undertake  an  edition  of  10,000  Bibles 
far  circulation  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  the  applicants  ex- 
prcKHed  their  willingness  '  to  take  and  pay  for  5000  as  soon 
IIS  thev  were  printed.*  At  length,  in  July,  1 792,  terms  were 
agrcca  upon  with  the  society,  and  the  wishes  for  a  supply  of 
)libl«s  seemed  on  the  point  of  fulfilment.  On  the  29th  of 
OntoUr,  however,  the  individual  who  had  conducted  the 
fMi((otitttions  with  the  society  complained  of  its  '  dilatory, 
Mtfl«(^i»ive,  and  reluctant '  conduct  The  society  coiUd  not 
iiA  made  to  believe  that  *  a  large  number  of  Bibles  could 
\m  tf^H  off;*  it  seemed  averse  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
iiifp{>ly»  although  not  likely  to  be  more  than  from  1500/. 
Ii/  '^ii^K/A  In  fine,  the  society  surrounded  the  subject  with 
difficulties  that  for  the  present  it  was  reluctantly 

fiH,  in  1796,  after  an  interval  of  about  four  years, 
^U  ft  may  be  presumed  the  society  continued  to 
« tlMP  ^olt  an  editioD  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Com- 


mon Prayer,  and  Singing  Psalms,  to  the  amoost  of  ]0.000» 
with  2000  extra  Testaments,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  la 
1799  copies  wervi  ready  for  delivery, and  the  soci«?ty  liberally 
offered  thtm  or  moderate  terms.  The  whole  of  the  edit'.<  n 
was  soon  disposed  of,  as  thirty  years  had  elapsed  aincf.*  i  he 
last  edition  haa  appeared.  The  wants  of  the  Pri&cipal.ty 
having,  however,  only  been  partially  satisfied,  the  demaM 
for  Bibles  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad  not  participated  m 
the  recent  supply  bepame  louder  than  before.  Applicati^  a 
was  made  in  the  year  1800  in  order  to  ascertain  if  tae  society 
were  disposed  to  undertake  another  edition.  In  1802  tl>e 
hope  of  engaging  the  society  to  enlarge  the  supplv  ^u 
abandoned.  The  plan  of  contracting  for  a  supply  of  Wel^ii 
Bibles  without  the  co-operation  of  the  society  was  then 
agitated  for  the  first  time.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Rc^. 
Thomas  Charles,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  £slablij»iit<i 
Church,  but  who  was  at  the  time  officiating  in  the  con^^n- 
gations  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists.  On  the  7ih 
of  December,  1802,  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  BiUes  iti 
Wales  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tarn  tn  a 
circle  of  friends,  Mr.  Charles,  who  happened  to  be  vi»U;i>;; 
London,  and  was  present,  proposed  raising  byvoluutMy 
contributions  a  sum  sufilcient  for  printing  an  edition^  lie 
insisted  upon  the  urgency  of  applying  to 'new  and  extrr..:- 
dinary  means  ^  for  effecting  this  nurpose.  Tn  the  coufm.-  ..( 
the  evening,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Iiughes,  a  Baptist  mini»;  r. 
suggested  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  general  circulatio  i  v  i 
the  Scriptures;  and  a  call  was  made  upon  him  to  prcj  .u* 
an  address  in  which  the  subject  might  be  presented  to  j  uu> 
lie  consideration.  The  matter  was  soon  after  laid  before  i!  e 
late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Charles  Grant, now  Lord  Glen*  \z. 
and  other  men  of  like  views.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Stt^inkc; ::. 
Lutheran  minister  at  the  Savoy  church  in  London,  offvr<'i 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  course  of  a  continental  joume)  ur 
was  about  to  undertake,  as  to4he  circulation  of  the  Scr.p- 
tures  in  that  quarter.  A  similar  course  was  contempbt«.\i 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  occurrences  detailed  above  took  place  prior  to  t*te 
end  of  May,  1803.  By  this  time  the  appeal  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  was  finished.  It» 
title  was :  '  The  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  Ar- 
gument for  their  more  general  Diffusion.'  The  nzdizzicnis 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  developed  in  this  address,  ar.d 
having  been  extensively  circulated,  it  was  deemed  in  tiie 
month  of  January,  1804,  that  a  sufficient  period  had  eWp<vc«l 
for  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  and  that  the  time  Lad  ar- 
rived for  putting  the  plan  into  actirity.  Samuel  Mii.a. 
Esq.,  who  had  prepared  an  outline  in  the  preeedinfr  y^^r, 
now  completed  the  details  of  the  plan.  The  projecud  ^y- 
ciety  had  at  first  received  the  name  of  the  *  Society  for  Pro- 
moting a  more  extensive  Circulation  of  the  Scriptorea  Utn 
at  Home  and  Abroad  ;*  but  it  was  now  changed  to  Xh^i  ..-i 
'  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.* 

On  Wednesday,  March  7th,  1804,  a  public  meelins,  con- 
vened by  a  circular  address,  was  hela  at  the  London  Tt- 
vern,  Bishopsgate-street,  to  discuss  the  means  of  Ibnnins  ii<e 
society.  The  attendance  consisted  of  about  300  individuals  .f 
various  religious  denominations.  The  first  and  second  !«&.</.  ii- 
tions  moved,  were  as  follows:— 1.  'That  a  society  riiall  ^« 
formed,  with  this  designation,  the  "  British  and  Foieign  Bi^  te 
Society,"  of  which  the  sole  object  shall  be  toenoounge  a  wyier 
diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'    2. '  That  this  sociecv  sh-.i 
add  its  endeavours  to  those  employed  by  other  societies  t.r 
circulating  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  dommtori.. 
and  shall  also,  accohling  to  iU  ability,  extend  its  influence  -.o 
other  countries,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  Par^r. 
Seven  other  resolutions  relating  to  the  organizatioKi  Ux.a 
society  were  passed  unanimously.  A  committee  was  form*  •  ^ 
700/.  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  the  institution  was  c.:c- 
sidered  to  be  fairly  in  existence. 

On  the  12th  of  March,   1804,  the  oommittee   met   t> 
complete  the  organixation  of  the  institution.    The  thrnv 
six  individuals  composing  the  oommittee  rampiiand   nn. 
of  various   religious   ooinions.      It   must   be   eonies»<-. 
that  they  were  surrounded  with  considerable  difteul:.r-K 
Every  step    in  fact   was  on  delicate   grauid,    and   e.» 
was  more   especially  manifest  when  an  individual    p.-.- 
posed  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hq^Ims  to  t^< 
office  of  secretary.    This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  JU  ' . 
J.  Owen,  afterwards  one  of  the  secretariis  and  the  Inatiir -^ 
of  the  Bible  Society,  who  insisted  in  strong  tenna  oa  *  tL  j 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  constituting  a  dinrnrini^   bu 
nister  the  secretacy  of  an  ipftitsitiffn  whioli 
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braachet  into  whieh  it  rtmifted.  These  branches  have  com- 
municated life  and  energy  to  the  parent  stem  from  the  most 
remote  and  distant  quarters.  The  growth  of  societies  whose 
operations  were  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  original  institution 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  March,  1805,  the 
first  Bible  association  was  formed  at  Glasgow ;  in  July,  an 
association  was  formed  In  London;  and  in  April,  1806,  one 
was  formed  at  Birmingham.  These  associations  had  not  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  possessed  no  indepen- 
dent forms  of  government :  they  were  simply  unions  of  a 
few  individuals  whose  contributions  were  devoted  to  the 
parent  society.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of  which  they 
formed  a  part  gathered  power  and  influence,  they  neces- 
sarily assumed  a  more  important  character.  As  auxiliary 
societies,  although  still  in  connexion  with  their  prototype, 
their  functions  and  exertions  became  more  individual  and 
local  iu  their  nature.* 

The  first  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  established  on  the 
2Sth  of  March,  1809,  at  Reading.  It  adopted  the  regu- 
lations of  the  parent  society.  On  the  30tb  of  the  same 
month,  auxiliary  societies  were  established  at  Nottingham 
and  Newcastle  upon-Tyne.  The  Edinburgh  Society  was 
established  July  31 ;  and  similar  institutions  were  formed 
in  East  Lothian.  Leeds,  and  Exeter«  on  the  4th  of  Octolier, 
25  th  of  October,  and  8th  of  December,  respectively.  The 
first  auxiliary  institution,  established  in  the  year  1810,  was 
at  Manchester.  An  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  formed  at 
Kendi^  on  the  51^1  of  January ;  one  at  Bristol  on  the  1st  of 
February ;  one  at  Sheffield  on  the  5th ;  one  at  Leicester  ou 
the  1 9th;  and  the  Hull  Auxiliary  Society  was  established 
April  4.  Eleven  of  these  institutions  had  been  establishctl 
previous  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  parent  society.  The 
puMic  nature  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  esta- 
plishment  of  these  societies  occasioned  the  claims  and  merits 
of  the  institution  to  be  much  more  generally  known  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  formal  recognition  of  its  value  and 
importance,  made  by  men  of  high  character  and  influence 
residing  in  those  vicinities  where  local  societies  arose,  added 
to  the  authority  and  consequence  with  which  the  Bible  So- 
ciety began  to  be  invested,  and,  with  other  circumstances, 
tended  gj'eatly  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  increase  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  The  formation  of  juvenile  and 
female  Bible  societies  contributed  to  multiply  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  means 
'of  these  subdivisions,  which  were  subordinate  to  their  own 
local  institution,  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  personal  in- 
fluence was  created,  the  benefit  of  which  extended  throughout 
Uie  whole  system.  The  scholai-s  of  Holborn  Sunday-school, 
who  contributed  W.  I7«.  at  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
parent  society  in  1812,  offered  the  first  example  of  the 
youfjg  appearing  as  contributors  to  the  society.  The  York 
Juvenile  Bible  Society,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  was 
formed  during  this  year,  whicii  was  further  distinguished  by 
|he  establishment  of  the  first  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  it 
is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  at  New  York,  U.  S.,  in 
1 809,  there  had  been  formed  the  Young  Men  s  Bible  Society ; 
apd  at  Sheffield,  in  1805,  when  the  existence  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  unknown  to  the  parties,  a 
fem^e  association  existed,  whose  object  was  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  projectors  of  the  Bible  Society  not  having  foreseen 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  auxiliary  institutions,  had 
made  no  provisions  for  their  uniform  regulation ;  but  their 
number  had  become  so  considerable  in  1812  that  the  sub- 
ject was  forced  upon  them,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
an  address  was  prepared,  entitled  '  Hints  on  the  Constitu- 
tioi^  and  Objects  of  Auxiliary  Societies,'  the  ol^ect  of  which 
was  to  efieet  the  consolidation  of  the  auxiliary  societies  on  a 
just  and  uniform  basis.  In  1812  the  objects  and  interests 
o^  the  Bible  Society  were  ably  promoted  by  the  circulation 
of  the  follcving  tracts:—!.  •  On  the  Advantages  of  Distri- 
buting the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  Lower  Orders  of 
Society,  chiefly  by  their  own  agency,'  by  Mr.  Dealtry. 
£.  *  An  Appeal  to  Mechanics,  Labourers,  and  others,  respect- 
ing Bible  Associations,*  by  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Sheffield. 
3.  *  On  the  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal 
InteresU  of  the  Poor,'  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Chalmers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 
tion up  to  the  31  St  of  March,  1 836  :— 

*AiaJltafTaoeietica  are  allowed  to  purchase  Biblct  and  Testament*  at 
flwf _*?•'_•  *^*  "*?~^  ^'*  ***"  •*"*  privileges  also,  at  the  locsk'  do- 
--*       -  »•  inoiliarp  pf  Uw  pwDt  society  e^jay  in  lA»ndou. 
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In  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  (for  1835)  it  is  >.'• 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  for  the  previous  year  ami  bz.  . 
to  107.926/.  U.  9d,  which  is  the  largest  sum  ever  rc.i>;.<  . 
in  any  one  year;  the  prospective  engagements  of  ti  t  -  • 
ciety  were,  however,  never  sp  heavy,  amounting  to  69, :  I  i 
3s,  4d, 

These  immense  resources  were  derived,  in  a  great  rr.^' . 
sure,  from  the  exertions  of  the  affiliated  societies,  «  l  .  -. 
amounted,  in  March,  1835,  to  not  fewer  than  3258,  \ix  :  t:: 
Great  Britain,  284  auxiliaries,  388  branches. and  IS*24  -\v^... 
ciations.  Of  these  associations,  above  1 1 90  are  coni\u<  t 
by  ladies  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  HiberniAn  Br  .• 
Society  :  71  auxiliaries,  331  branches,  and  203  assocuti  i.. 
In  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  39  wixiliahe^.  .* 
branches,  and  70  associations. 

Among  its  foreign  relaiions  the  British  and  Forei^rn  B 
Society  enumerates  many  auxiliaries  and   brancltr^^    I 
Europe  it  has  establishea  itself  at  Malta  as  a  centni  p  : 
of  great  and  increasing  importance.    In  Asia  its  c;i;.^ 
aided  and  represented  by  the  Calcutta,  Madras,  B^^.*     ^ 
and  Colombo  auxiliary  societies,  with  their  various  lirai.  . 
Similar  institutions  are  established  in  Australia,  at  b\:: . 
New  South  Wales;  Hobart'sTown.Launceston,  ana  ( 
wall.  Van  Dieman's  Land :  in  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leor.t   t 
Cape  of  Good  Hone,  Salem,  and  the  Mauritius:  in  u.v  L 
tish  Colonies  of  North  America,  t.  e,,  in  Nova  Scot  ..  * 
Halifax,  at  Liverpool  in  Queen*s  County,  at  Pictou«  \ . 
mouth,  and  Argyle;  in  New  Brunswick,  at  St.  John  s  ^ 
Andrew's  in  Charlotte  County,  Fredericton,  and  Mtrju.   . 
and  in  the  Canadas,  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toroniu. 
Kingston;   and  likewise  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Jai*  .  . 
Antigua,  Barbadoes.  St. Christopher's,  Dominique,  T  :• 
Montserrat,  Bahama.  BrockviUe.  Nevis.  St.  Lucia :   a    .  . 
the  Bermudas,  at  Berbice.  and  British  Guiana.  Grevi.«i- 

The  number  of  auxiliary  societies  in  connexton   \i;: 
American  National  Bible  Society  is  863.    The  Philai- 
Bible  Society,  the  oldest  institution  in  the  Uiute«i  ^  .. 
has  also  its  various  branches. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Fopexrn  B 
Society,  up  to  1 835,  it  has  issued  8,539,356  copici..  c^* 
Scriptures,  viz.,  3,266,445  Bibles,  and  5,272,901  Te^t3". 

The  American  societies  have  issued  1,730,504  Bibk? 
Testaments. 

The  total  number  issued  by  the  req>eettve  socKtie^  ■: 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  America  is  6.&4  * . 
making,  with  the  number  issued  by  the  British  and  F*>  - 
Bible  Society,  a  total  of  14,385.0U2  copies  of  the  Sort|. 
put  into  circulation  since  the  formation  of  tha  society.  1  >  - 
Continent  of  Europe  it  has  printed,  or  extmsivaly  ^li  .  . 
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be  held  to  be  a  part  of  bibliography,  then  the  bibliographer 
must  be  a  universal  linguist,  in  so  far  at  least  as  respects 
the  alphabets  of  all  languages.  If  bibliography,  again,  is 
to  inrilude  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  book- 
binding, why  not  also  of  those  of  the  making  of  paper, 
parchment,  papyrus,  and  all  other  substances  that  have 
ever  been  used  for  printing  or  writing  upon,  and  of  the 
composition  and  manufacture  of  inks  and  all  other  pig- 
ments ?  In  this  way  bibliography  would  include  no  incon- 
siderable portion  both  of  chemistry  and  botany.  On  the 
same  principle  the  bibliographer  might  be  required  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  everything  appertaining  to  the  arts  of  cutting 
letters  in  wood  and  stone. 

Although  bibliography,  in  the  sense  to  which  it  is  now 
conGned,  is  a  very  modern  term,  the  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  books  in  regard  to  their  authors,  subjects,  editions, 
and  history,  must  have  been  cultivated  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  the  history  of  literature.  Indeed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  matters  is  to  a  great  degree  implied 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  literature,  such  as  must  have 
been  possessed  by  many  persons  in  every  age  of  civilization 
and  learning.  But  the  study  must  have  been  more  syste- 
matically pursued,  even  in  the  antient  world,  by  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  arrange  and  take  chai'ge  of  large 
libraries,  of  which  we  know  that  many,  both  public  and 
private,  existed  in  Greece,  in  Bgypt,  at  least  under  the 
Ptolemies,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries.  The  principal 
booksellers  of  those  days  must  also  have  been  more  or  less 
conversaCht  with  what  we  now  call  the  science  of  bibliography. 
Wo  believe,  however,  that  no  professed  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  or  upon  any  part  of  it,  nas  either  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  or  is  anywhere  mentioned  among  the  now 
lost  productions  either  of  Greek  or  Roman  learning. 

It  is  only  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  consc- 
|uent  extraordinary  multiplication  of  books,  that  bibliogmphy 
has,  properly  speaking,  assumed  the  form  of  a  science,  and 
been  developed  in  its  principles  and  details  in  systematic 
works. 

In  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  also  in  our  own 
country,  works  in  all  the  departments  of  bibliography  have, 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  been  produced  in  such 
numbers  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  titles  would 
make  a  bulky  volume.  We  can  here  notice  only  a  very 
few  of  the  most  important,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  different  branches  into  which  the  subject 
may  be  divided. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  works  are 
lists  or  catalogues  of  books ;  but  these  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Even  booksellers'  catalogues  are  to  be  included 
under  this  head ;  such  catalogues  are  collected  and  prized 
by  bibliographers,  as  in  many  cases  affording  evidence  both 
of  the  prices  of  books  and  of  the  existence  of  particular 
editions  and  copies.  Some  of  them,  from  the  superior  rarity 
of  the  articles  which  they  include,  or  from  bibliographical 
notices  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  have  a  much 
higher  value.  The  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  for  instance, 
published  in  1815  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  list  that  exists  of  the  earlier  and  rarer  productions 
of  English  poetry,  of  many  of  which  it  also  contains  in- 
teresting bibliographical  descriptions.  Under  the  same 
head  may  be  mentioned  such  publications  as  Reed's  *  Biblio- 
theca Nova  Legum  Angliae'  (1809),  and  other  catalogues  of 
law-booksellers,  in  which  legal  works  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  subjects.  Among  the  most  valuable  sale  cata- 
logues, however,  are  some  of  those  of  the  libraries  of  indi- 
vidual collectors ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roscoe  (prepared  by  himselO  and  published  in  1816,  and 
more  recently  those  of  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Parr  (1827)  and 
of  Mr.  Heber  (1834).  Among  the  older  English  catalogues 
of  the  libraries  of  private  individuals,  one  of  the  scarcest  is 
that  of  the  large  library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson.  which 
was  disi)erscd  by  auction  in  1 722.  This  catalogue  was  pub- 
blished  in  parts,  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Kaw- 
Imson  is  the  fierson  satirized  under  the  name  of  Tom  Foho, 
in  the  158th  number  of  the  'Taller.'  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreign  catalogues  of  this  description  are 
those  of  the  libraries  of  M.  Ciaternay  du  Fay  (8vo.  1725),  of 
the  Comte  de  Hoym  (8vo.  1 728),  of  the  Abb«  Charles 
d  OMATi%  de  Rothelin  (8yo.  1 746),  and  of  M.  Claude  Gros 
i®  Boze  (8vo.  1753),  all  prepared  by  the  Parisian  bookseller, 
Gabriel  Martin.  There  is  another  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  M.  de  Boze,  printed  under  his  own  car©  at  the  royal  press 
in  small  folio  in  1745,  wnich  is  of  extreme  rarity,  only  fiftv 


copies,  it  is  said,  having  been  thxown  off.  De  B  jre  atatct 
that  a  single  copy  has  been  sold  for  nearly  240  hvTfti.  In 
all  these  catalogues  of  Martin's  the  buok^k  are  arraogvii  m 
classes  according  to  a  scheme  of  his  own  contrivaooe,  «&«1 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authors  i* 
given  at  the  end.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  catalogue  thus  digested  iliat  ha»  ever 
been  published  is  that  entitled  the '  Bibliotheca  Buna^-ian.. 
7  vols.  4to.  Leipzig,  1748-1756,  being  a  catalogue  oC  tbr 
library  of  the  Count  de  Bunau,  drawn  up  by  his  librarii&iu 
Jo.  Mich.  Franck.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  th-.» 
catalogue  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  in  Martin  » 
system.  The  work  has  the  highest  character  ibr  accurar^ , 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  never  been  ooid- 
pleted. 

Some  Catalogues  Raiionnes  (as  catalogues  in  which  the 
books  are  thus  disposed  into  classes  according  fo  their  sub- 
jects are  called  by  the  French)  have  also  been  printed  of 
public  libraries.  The  greatest  work  of  this  description  ts 
probably  that  of  the  French '  Bibliotheque  RoyaV  Wsruo 
in  1739,  and  finished  in  ten  volumes  folio  in  1753.  TL)^ 
catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  the  printed  bookN. 
and  another  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Cbrmer  was  orij^irjo; :  r 
superintended  by  the  Abb^^s  Sallier  and  Boudoi,  the  otlur 
by  Anicet  Mellot.  The  most  complete  catalogue  of  ih:t 
description  in  existence  is.  understood  to  be  that  of  ti  < 
library  of  the  university  of  Gk>ttingen,  but  it  has  not  bfv  : 
printed.  (Sec  an  account  of  this  Catalogue  in  the  QuurU  r  ^ 
Journal  of  Education^  No.  IV.)  The  best  specimen  <]i  a 
Catalogue  Baisonni  that  we  know  of  any  of  the  mort* 
considerable  public  collections  of  this  country,  is  that  «/ 
the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  pet) 
lishcd  in  one  volume  quarto  in  1805.  The  catalogues  « f 
the  libraries  of  some  mechanics'  institutes  and  ocher  pnv^u> 
associations  have  more  recently  been  published  upon  a  Mmi- 
lar  plan.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  CataiogMe  JUugonM 
implies  something  more  than  a  distribution  of  the  boi'k» 
into  80  many  distinct  alphabets,  severally  headed  Tbeoki^', 
History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Novels  and  Ronsant^i^ 
Poetry,  Medicine,  Law,  &c.,  as  we  find  done  even  in  many 
catalogues  of  circulating  libraries,  and  booksellers*  and  auc- 
tioneers'  sale  catalogues.  In  a  Catalogue  Bmsotme^  pro- 
.perly  so  called,  the  alphabetical  arrangemeot  of  tides  is 
entirely  dispensed  with,  iU  place  being  supplied  by  an 
index  at  the  end ;  and  every  work  is  set  down  in  the  order 
pointed  out  by  its  subject  the  ground  over  which  the 
author's  researches  or  speculations  extend  being  at  the 
same  time  indicated  as  distinctly  and  fully  as  possible,  n«i: 
only  by  the  transcription  of  the  title-page,  but,  when  necev- 
sary,  by  an  abstract  of  the  contents.  This  is  espeeiallv  doM 
in  the  case  of  publications  that  consist  of  coliMtioiu  jf 
treatises. 

There  are  printed  catalogues  of  most  of  the  pnblie  ro!- 
lections  of  books  in  this  country;  but,  with  the  exoeptitLK 
just  mentioned,  they  are  all,  we  believe,  merely  alphaUts 
of  titles,  and  even  as  such  few  of  them  have  been  verrcaiv- 
fully  drawn  up.  One  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  defioe.:: 
is  that  of  the  printed  hooks  in  the  geneiml  libraiy  of  th* 
British  Museum,  which  was  published  in  1813*1819,  in 
seven  octavo  volumes.  That  of  the  Royal  Libnvy,  latrA 
transferred  to  the  same  depository  (five  volumes  foho,  beside^ 
a  catalogue  of  maps,  printe,  &c.,  in  one  volnme,  I680»18?o}, 
has  been  prepared  with  much  gieater  care.  llieM  are  al« 
excellent  printed  catalogues  of  the  Harleiaa,  Gocsontan. 
Lansdowne,  Sloan,  and  Birch  Manuseripis,  all  prttser««i  it 
this  extensive  national  collection.  The  only  eataloffoes  cf 
the  Burney,  the  Cole,  the  Mitchell,  the  Sgertoni  and  som 
other  collections  also  there,  are  still  unpnnted.  Of  ti,- 
Bodleian  Library  no  catalogue  has  been  printed  atnee  tha- 
which  appeared  in  two  volumes  IbUo  in  1738;  nor  anv  c 
the  library  of  Sion  College  since  that  published  in  W 
volume  folio  in  1724;  although  the  inciease  sinee  tlM>« 
dates  of  both  collections  must  have  been  very  grant.  ^'< 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  any  or» 
of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  except  one  of  that  of  St.  Caibe 
rine's  Hall,  pnnted  in  1771,  and  another  of  the  F^rkor 
ManuscripU  in  the  hbrary  of  Corpus  Christ!  Cbllege,  print**' 
m  1777.  In  Scotland  a  catalogue  of  the  hbrary  of  the  L  r. 
versity  of  Glasgow  was  published  in  one  volume  folio  n 
1 791.  It  wajB  drawn  up  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr 
Arthur,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  is  one  of  t^- 
most  correct  catalogues  ever  printed.  The  example  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow  has  recently  been  amilaled  by  the 
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pied  witn  tileo.ogV,  the  second  with  jurisprudence  and  the 
sciences  and  arts,  the  third  and  fourth  with  the  belles 
lettres,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  history,  and  the  last  with  a 
general  index  to  the  whole,  in  which  the  books  are  classed 
according  to  the  names  of  the  auUiors.     Probably  no  publi- 
cation has  contributed  so  much  to  make  the  study  of  bib- 
liograt)hy  popular  as  this  elegant  and  judicious  perform- 
ance.    Even  at  the  present  day  it  may  be  recommended  as 
the  most  attractive  manual  of  biblioirraphical  knowled^ 
that  has  yet  been  produced.    Notwithstanding  considerable 
deficiencies,  and  also  some  inaccuracies,  the  student  will 
collect  from  it.  more  readily  than  from  any  other  source,  a 
knowledge  of  the  titles  and  best  editions  of  most,  not  only 
of  the  rarest  but  also  of  the  most  important  works  that  had 
Issued  from  the  press  up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance.   It  is 
astonishing  what  an  extent  of  ground  the  author  contrives  to 
go  over  in  his  limited  space,  "file  articles  which  he  described 
amount  to  above  6000  in  number;  and,  in  regard  to  many 
of  them,  very  ample  details  are  given.    The  account  of  the 
famous  American  collections  of  De  Bry,  for  instance,  extends 
to  120  pages.    Osmont's  *  Dictionnaire  Typographique,  His- 
torique.  et  Critique,  des  Livres  rares,  estim^s,  et  recherchds 
en  tous  genres,'  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1768;  J.  J.  Bawer's 
•  Bibliotheca  Librorum  Rariorum  Universalis,*  7  vols.  Svo., 
1770-91;  F.  X.  Laire  s  *  Index  Librorum  ab  Inventa  Typo- 
graphia  ad  annum  1500,  cum  notis,*  2  vols.  8vo.  1791 ;  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  *  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  most 
curious  and  useful  tooks,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Arabic, 
and  other  Eastern  languages.'  6  vols.  12mo.  1803.  with  a 
Supplement,  containing  an  account  of  English  translations 
of  the  classics  and  theological  writers,  published  under  the 
title  of  the  'Bibliographical  Miscellany,'  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  in 
1806 ;  S.  Santander's  '  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  choisi 
du  Quinzieme  Sidcle/  3  vols.  8vo.  1B06 ;  Bruuet's  *  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  et  de  1' Amateur  des  Livres.'  2nd  edit.  4  vols. 
8vo.  1814,  a  very  useful  work;  Dibdin's  *  Library  Compa- 
nion,* 2  vols.   8vo.  London,  1824;   Goodhugh's  'English 
Gentlemj^n's  Library  Manual,'  8vo.  1827;  Lowndes's  *  Bi- 
bliographer's Manual  of  English  Literature,'  4  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1 834  ;  Ventouillac's  'French  Librarian,'  8vo.  1829  ; 
the  *  Bil5liotheca  Historica  Selecta'  of  B.  B.  G.  Struvius,  8vo. 
1705,  and  greatly  augmented  by  C.  G.  Buder,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1740;  the  catalogue  of  the  principal  historical  writers  ap- 
pended to  tlie  Abb^  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy's  *  M6thode  pour 
<5tudier  I'Histoire,'  6  vols.  4to.  Paris.  1729-40,  or  that  form- 
ing the  second  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  part  of 
the  same  work,  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  2  vols.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1 730 ;  Archbishop  Nicolson's  *  Historical  Libraries  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.'  4to.  1776;  the  'Lettres 
sur  la  Profession  d' Avocat.  et  Biblioth^que  choisi  des  Livres 
de  Droit,'  of  M.  Camus ;  the  catalogue  of  works  relating  to 
natural  philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts,  annexed  to  the 
late  Dr.  Young's  '  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy ;'  the  late 
Dr.  Mason  Good's  *  Study  of  Medicine.'  5  vols.  8vo.  1 829  ; 
A.  Baillet*s  '  Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  les  Principaux  Ou- 
vrages  des  Auteurs,'   aug mentis  par  M.  de  la  Monnoye. 
8  vols.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1724;  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's 
' Censura  Celebriorum  Auctorum,'  fol.  London,  1690;  the 
•Censura  Literaria,'  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  10  vols.  8vo. 
1805-09  ;  Hartshome's  *Book  Rarities  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,'  Svo.  London,  1829.     Under  this  head  also  may 
be  noticed  the  learned  and  admirable  work  of  D.  G.  Morhof, 
entitled  '  Polyhistor  Literarius.  Philosophicus,  et  Practicus,' 
first  published  in  1683,  but  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1747 ;  and  the  very  erudite 
and  elaborate  *  Onomasticon  Literarium '  of  C.  G.  Sax,  or 
Saxius,  published  at  Utrecht,  in  7  vols.  Svo.  from  1759  to 
1790,  with  a  supplementary  Volume  which  appeared  in  1803. 
Tliere  is  one  class  of  books,  which,  from  a  peculiarity  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  has  frequently  been  treated  by 
itself  in  bibliographical  works ;  we  moan  the  class  of  books 
which  have  not  the  names  of  their  authors  on  the  title- 
page.    In  1690,  Adricn  Baillet  published,  not  a  Very  pro- 
found, but  still  a  curious  treatise  upon  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion, under  the  title  of  '  Auteurs  D^guis^s  sous  des  noms 
Strangers,  cmprunt^s.  supposes,  feints  k  plaisir,  abr^^ges, 
chifiTr^s,  renvers^s,  retourn^s  ou  changes  d'une  langage 
en  une  autre;'  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  La  Monnoye's  edition  of  the  •  Jugeraens  des 
Savans,'  along  with  many  annotations  and  corrections.    At 
th^  ••nd  of  this  dissertation,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
a  list  of  false  names  assumed  by  authors,  with  their 

'Atton,  as  far  as  known,  which  extends  to  between  I 


^Kty  and  seventy  columns.    A  few  years  bcfow  the  p» '".  . 
cation  of  Baillet's  work,  namely,  in  1674,  Vincent  P'a'-  •    « 
had  printed  a  small  tract  in  4to.  at  Hamburg.  ent)t!e<I   "  I> 
Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  Anonymis  atque  Pseudon)  mu  *^^  r,. 
tagma.'    In  1708  this  work  re-appeared  utidcr  the  sup.-.-  r . 
tendenre  of  the  indefatigable  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  ai.  i    ? 
Mat.  Dreyer.  a  lawyer  of  Hamburg,  enlarged  to  2  vo'>  f  " 
by  the  insertion  of  much  new  matter,  and  also  bj-  the  -  *  .■ 
tion  of  the  following  tracts  upon  the  same  subje^^f.  ••..    - 
had  been  previously  printed: — *  De  Nominum  Muu:*  i. 
by  F.  Geisler,   1069,  and  again  in  1671;  •Conjeri-...  v 
Scriptis  Adespotis,  Pseudepigraphis.  et  SupposiMi  -. 
John  Decker,  1678  and  1686:  and  •  Dissertatio  Epi**  ■   : 
ad  Placcium.  qua  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorn  ::i 
rago  exhibitur,'  by  Jo.  Mayer,  1689.    To  the  wh  Ir   •    * 
now  given  the  title  of  ** Vincentii  Placcii Theatrom  Ai. 
morum  et  Pseudonymorum.'    To  this  should  be  ad(!«<i  ' 
Supplement  published  in  1  vol.  folio,  and  also  in  2  t:>N.  ^ 
at  Hamburg,  in  1740,  by  Jo.  Ch.  Mylms,  in  which  i«>  •    - 

Srised  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  Supplement,  pubU^l.»  . 
ena  in  1711,  by  Ch.  Aug.  Neuman.  under  the  title  uf  •  !>■ 
Libris  Anonymis  et  Pseudonymis  Schediasma,  comp!< 
observationes  generales,  et  Spicilegium  ad  Plarcu    I  .   ; 
trum.'    The  original  work,  and  the  supplement  of  M- ' 
together  comprehend  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  » ' 

But  of  all  the  works  in  this  department  of  bibl-c.  r 
by  far  the  most  perfect  and  valuable  is  the  *  Dicti  '  .. 
des  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes*  of  the  late  M.  Bar*'    r 
mimstrator  of  the  private  libraries,  first  of  the  En-   •  • 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  X.  of  Fi^ance.     I 
first  two  volutnes  of  the  first  edition  of  this  admirable  % 
appeared  in  1806.  and  were  followed  by  two  more  m  •*• 
The  publication  of  a  second  and  greatly  improved  ;i:  ! 
larged  edition  was  commenced  by  the  author  in  \^::. 
completed  by  him  in  3  vols,  in  1824.  about  a  year  biff  :   . 
deatn.    A  supplementary  volume,  which  be  left  re^U 
the  press,  has  since  been  published  by  his  son.     Tie  I;  r 
tionary  of  Barbier  is  confined  to  works  in  the  Frvr.rh 
Latin  languages,  but  of  these  it  notices  between  twci  *; 
three  and  twenty-four  thousand. 

For  further  information  upon  the  different  branrV.r,    ' 
bibliography  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Ui.*r 
*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,*  2  vol  ^.  *•"• 
Lon.  1814 ;  C.  F.  Achard's  *  Cours  de  Bibliographic;  3  v  . 
Svo.  Marseilles.  1807;  and  the  various  publication*  ^r  ^* 
G.  Peignot :   *  Manuel  Bibliographique,'  1 600  ;    *  D  <  . 
naire  de  Bibliologie,*  2  vols.  1802;    *  Repertoire  Bu<..  r 
phique  Universel,'  1812;  'Dictionnaire  Critique  et   {. 
liographique  des    principaux  Livres    condaxnnes   au   '  . 
2  vols.  Svo.  Paris,   1806;  'Repertoire  des  BiblioL'r:- 
Speciales,  Curieuses,  et  Instructives,'  Svo.  Paris,  1  ^ ! 
M.  Peignot's  scholarship,  however,  is  not  equal  lo  h  «  . 
and  industry.     [See  the  articles  Library  and  Prin 

BICESTER,   BISETTER,  BIRCESTER,  or    V 
CHESTER,  a  neat  market-town  of  Oxfordshire,  j;  : 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  13  miles  N.E.  b>  N.  • 
Oxford,  on  the  road  from  Oxford  to  Buckingham, 
a  small  rivulet  that  enters  the  Chan^ell  at  1*1  ip.     ^ 
think  the  name  of  this  town  is  derived  from  the  Buni,  •. 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  others  suppose.  vkX-  I 
that  it  comes   from  Bcrnwood  Forest,  upon  the   t^* 
which  it  was  antiently  seated.     Bishop  Kennct  s:a\*  \  . 
was  originally  a  walled  town,  though  no  traces  of  t*  x 
now  exist,  and  that  it  was  built  somewhere  about  ^  vt. 
by  Birinus,  bishop  of  Cuer  Dor,  or  Dorchester,  in  0\' 
shire.     The  place  was  called  Caer  Birin  from  its  f  ; 
•and  this  one  thing  is  worth  the  observing.*  remark^s  K- 
net.  'that  wheresoever  the  Britains  built  a  walUnl  f 
they  gave  it  the   name,  first  or  last,  of  the   •wo.l 
which  is  derived  of  the  Hebrew  AiV,  and  si^nifictli.  \u 
one  and  the  other  language,  a  wall ;  and  wheres<^v%  >  : 
English  coming  in  found  £e  word  caer  in  the  natne  *.  * 
town,  they  translated  it  by  the  word  Chester,  or  cetUr,  ti 
was  the  same  to  them  as  caer  to  tho  old  Britains/     ' 
such  a  process,  according  to  Kennet,  the  name  Caei  f 
became  Birincestre,  and  then  by  contraotion  Bircc^ier.  . 
ultimately  Bicester,  as  at  present.    These,  however,  ar^ 
the  only  forms  which  have  been  given  to  tho  name  ;  -      . 
confirmation  of  its  connexion  with  Birinus  is  deri\c<l   'i 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  undergone  changing  analo\r  ' 
those  in  the  initial  syllables  of  the  town's  name.    Therr  . 
tainly  seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  of  Birn    -   . 
fVontier  garrison  of  the  West  Salons  against  the  Merc.a:.* 
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an4  it  J9  likely  tt)%t  it  i^gbt  baye  assupoed  )^s  n^ne  because 
It  wa3  ouilt  by  his  advice  an^  assistance  out  or  the  ruins  of 
Alchcster  and  Chesterton,  or  because  a  church  was  built 
and  endowed  by  bim.  Alcbester,  probably  a  contraction  of 
Aid  (old)  Chester,  was  a  city  of  a  square  form,  divided  by 
four  btrccts,  and  appears  to  bave  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
places  constructed  by  Plautius  to  secure  the  newly-acquired 
country  after  his  early  triumpbs  over  the  Britons.  The 
name  *  Alchcater'  is  still  retained  for  the  site  on  whicb  it 
stood,  and  some  faint  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  about  a 
railc  and  a  balf  to  the  soutb-west  of^icester ;  for,  although 
the  soil  has  lon^  been  under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and 
frai^ments  of  building  bave  occasionally  beei)  discoyered  in 
excavating. 

The  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or 
townships,  called  Kind's  End  and  Maii^et  End.  The  old 
town  of  Birincester,  whicb  is  believed  to  bave  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  stood  on  tbe  west  part  or  King's  End; 
the  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury  End,  but  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  tbe  weekly  market  whicb  was 
granted  in  tbe  1 9th  of  Henry  VI.  This  replaced  or  super- 
seded a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair,  which  bad  been 
granted  at  a  previous  period  (1  Rich.  II.)  to  the  village 
of  Bigenhall,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
King's  End  of  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (U82), 
Gilbert  Basset,  baron  of  Hedingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a 
religious  house  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Eadburg;  and  was 
valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  147/.  2s.  \0d.,  according  to 
Dugdale.  The  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated 
is  still  preserved  ip  St.  ^dburg's  Well  in  the  vicinity.  This 
well  was  reputed  holy  until  the  Reformation,  after  which  it 
became  choked  up  through  long  neglect;  but  in  the  dry 
summer  of  ]GQ6,  the  head  of  the  spring  was  opened  and 
cleansed,  when  a  spdden  and  great  supply  of  water  gushed 
forth,  '^here  >vas  a  neat  and  much-frequented  walk  leading 
to  it  from  the  priory  and  town.  This  was  called,  in  a  record 
of  Edward  L,  *  Seynt  Edburg,  bes  greue  way,'  and  Via 
Sitnctcp  Edbur^e,  and  is  now  denominated  st.'Edburg's 
Balk.  Tliere  were  at  least  seven  English  saints  of  this 
name;  this  one  was  St.  Edburg  of  Aylesbury. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  AUchester,near'Burche8ter^ 
which  was  written  in  1622,  ana  forms  an  appendix  to  Bishop 
Kcii net's  book,  speaks  thus  of  Bicester  as  it  was  then  : — 

*  It  is  at  this  day  a  ver>'  good  market  for  all  manner  of 
rattle,  and  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  trades.  .  .  .  Yet 
iu  Bister  I  cap  observe  nothing  memorable  but  a  fair  church 
for  the  setting  forth  of  pod's  glory,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey,  now  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Blupt.'  This 'fair 
church  *  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  erected  about 
the  year  1400  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure.  It  has  a 
loftv  square  tower,  contains  several  fine  monuments  and  old 
sculptures,  and  has  accommodation  for  1 200  persons.  The 
hving  is  a  discharged  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of 
the  annual  value  of  231/1  The  town  itself  is  neatly  built, 
consisting  chiefly  of  houses  of  medium  size  and  appearance. 
It  contained  2868  inhabitants  in  1831,  of  whom  1477  were 
females.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  ale.  Females 
find  occupation  in  making  bone  lace.  It  also  derives  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  proximity  of  the  Oxford  canal ; 
but  its  prosperity  now,  as  formerly,  chiefly  arises  from  its 
well-attended  markets  and  cattle-fairs.  Tne  market  day  is 
on  Friday :  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  Easter- Friday,  first 
Friday  in  June,  August  5tb,  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas, 
and  two  following  Fridays,  and  the  third  Friday  in  De- 
cember. 

There  is  a  charity-school,  in  which  thirty  poor  boys  are 
clothed  and  educated.  It  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  as- 
sibted  by  the  dividends  on  1000/.  stock,  given  in  181 1  by  Mr. 
Walk?r  in  pursuance  of  his  father  s  intention  ;  out  of  this, 
however,  14/.  is  annualh'  given  to  assist  Sunday  schools.  A 
scliool  for  girls  has  just  been  founded  (1635),  which  is  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions.  The  school-room,  built  on  pur- 
p  jsc«  i^.  capable  or  containing  sixty  girls,  the  number  in- 
tended to  he  educated  therein. 

(Bu^hop  Kennel's  Parochial  Antiqmttes,  attempted  tn 
the.  History  of  Ambrosden,  Burcester^  and  other  adjacent 
parts ;  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire ;  Gough's 
Camden's  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
&«.)     . 

BICETRE.  an  extensive  building,  close  to  the  village  of 
Gentilly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  now  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  prison,  an  hospital,  and  a  p9or-house.    It  is  on  an 


eminence,  abont  a  milf  from  the  Barri^fe  dltalie,  oq  H^ 
south  side  of  Paris,  and  a  httle  to  the  west  of  f^e  ipain  road 
from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  was,  in  the  •  >eginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (about  1204)  the  prowierty  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  England,  who  built  there  a  castle 
or  residence  {chateau),  which  bore  from  him  the  name  of 
Winchester,  trom  which  by  corruption  have  been  derived 
the  designations  of  Vichestre  and  Bicestre,  or  as  it  is  now 
written  BicStre.  In  1294.  Philippe  IV.  (ie  Bi?/)  King  of 
France,  confiscated  the  castle,  and  it  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  his  successors.  In  the  troubles 
which  agitated  France  during  the  reign  of  the  imbecile 
Charles  V  I.,  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  king's  uncle,  was  possessor 
of  this  castle,  and  Retired  here  with  the  Due  D'Orleans  in 
order  to  concert  measures  in  opposition  to  the  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne  (Burgundj).  Here  was  negociated  a  treaty  called 
the  Treaty  of  Wmchester ;  and  this  being  violated,  the  vio- 
lation was  called  the  Treason  of  Winchester.  In  the  disturb- 
ances of  this  period,  the  castle  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
remained,  as  it  appears,  some  time  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state  ;  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  jn 
Paris,  to  whom  the  Due  de  Berri  had,  in  1416,  given  it 
with  all  its  appendages,  not  undertaking  any  repairs. 

In  1632  Louis  XIII,  to  whom  the  site  of  the  castle  bad 
come,  erected  upon  the  spot  which  that  building  had  occu- 
pied a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  John,  and  some  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  invalid  officers  and  soldiers ;  but  when  his 
successor,  Louis  XIV.,  erected  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  the 
BicStre  being  no  longer  required  as  a  mihtary  invalid  esta- 
blishment, was  converted  into  a  branch  of  the  Hopital 
G^n6ral  (otherwise  called  La  Saipetriere).  It  served  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor,  of  widowers,  of  boys  whether  sick 
or  well,  and  of  young  men  who  had  enfeebled  their  consti- 
tution or  become  diseased  through  debaucher)\  The  treat- 
ment of  these  last  was  very  barbarous;  there  were  only 
twenty  or  twenty-five  beds  for  more  than  two  hundred 
patients,  and  consequently  from  eight  in  the  evening  till 
one  in  the  morning  part  of  them  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  and  then  turning  out  those  who  had  occupied  the 
ned  for  the  early  part  of  the  night  took  their  place.  Besides 
which,  they  were,  by  the  order  of  the  managers,  cudgelled 
(Justigis)  before  and  after  they  passed  under  the  treatment 
of  tbe  medical  attendants.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  patients  died  under  this  treatment  ?  This  dis- 
graceful system  of  beating  continued  into  the  eighteenUi 
century. 

The  Bicdtre  served  for  a  short  time  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings.  These  were  placed  here  in  1648,  but  from  the 
number  of  deaths  which  occurred  andong  them  they  were 
soon  removed,  as  the  air  was  considered  unfavourable  to 
them. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  hospital  was  very 
ill-managed,  and  indeed  continued  to  be  so  till  the  year 
1801,  when  the  general  board  of  management  for  the 
hospitals  (C  administration  genirale  des  hospices)  was 
founded.  At  that  time  patients  of  all  classes  were  crowded 
without  arrangement,  or  regularity,  or  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  or  disease ;  though  the  abuses  of  former  years,  espe- 
cially the  shameful  disproportion  of  beds  to  patients,  bad 
been  somewhat  diminished. 

Since  tbe  year  1803  many  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  management  of  this  poor-house  and 
hospital.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital  itself,  by  building,  repairing,  enlarging,  and  planting 
the  grounds  of  it.  CleanHness,  Irath  in  the  wards  and  the 
persons  of  the  patients  and  other  inmates,  has  been  more 
attended  to ;  and  improvements,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  food  allowed,  have  somewhat  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  inmates.  Those  who  are  able  are  set  to 
work ;  there  are  shoemakers  or  menders,  tailors,  button- 
makers,  straw- hat-makers,  wool- combers  or  spinners,  &c. 
The  sick  are  classified ;  each  class  of  diseases  has  its  ward 
or  wards;  each  patient  his  bed.  In  1812  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  insane,  who  are  classified  into  the  in- 
curable, the  quiet,  the  curable:  each  class  has  a  floor  or 
other  part  of  the  building  assigned  to  it.  Insane  females 
have  another  building  appropriated  to  them.  There  is 
accommodation  for  about  800  mad  patients.  Those  who  are 
furious  arc  not  chained. 

The  average  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospital 
in  ten  years  (1804-1814)  was,  on  tbe  average,  1947  per 
annum ;  the  average  number  of  those  who  left  was  1495; 
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and  of  those  who  died  420.    Several  of  the  mmfttes  among 
the  poor  attain  eighty  years  of  age  :  in  the  ten  years  just 
mentioned,  the  lowest  numher  of  that  age  at  any  one  time 
was  162,  the  highest  number  193. 
The  part  devoted  to  the  purpose  ot  a  prison  consists  of  six 

?tles  of  Duilding  of  several  stories,  with  iron  grated  windows, 
t  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the 
Prefecture  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  A  company  of 
veterans  lodged  in  the  prison  serve  to  maintain  order.  The 
prison  was  at  first  intended  for  400  prisoners,  but  during  the 
year  181 7  the  average  number  of  its  inmates  was  800. 

Previous  to  the  year  1819,  the  management  of  this  prison 
was  very  bad  ;  and  though  several  very  important  reforms 
took  place  at  that  period,  there  are  still  many  things  that 
want  improvement.  The  bread  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a  bad 
quality;  and  the  'canteen*  or  tap-house,  kept  by  the 
gaoler,  is  the  source  of  gross  corruption  and  oppression. 

The  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  tried,  those 
condemned  to  irons,  and  the  sick,  are  set  to  work :  of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  prisoner's  labour  one-third  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment, one-third  to  the  prisoner  himself,  and  the  other  third 
foes  to  form  a  fund  for  him  at  his  discharge  from  the  BicStre. 
*wo  large  wards,  one  for  medical,  the  other  for  surgical 
cases,  form  the  infirmary ;  there  is  a  third  ward  for  those  who 
have  cutaneous  diseases,  and  who  are  not  counted  among 
the  sick.  There  is  usually  about  one  in  ten  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  infirmary. 
This  union  of  the  prison  and  of  the  poor-house  and  hos- 

{>ital  in  the  same  building  is  considered  a  great  evil.    (Du- 
aure*s  History  of  Paris.) 

BICHAT,  iilARIE  FRANqOIS  XAVIER,  an  emi- 
nent French  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1771,  at  Thoirette  in  the  department  of  the  A  in.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bichat,  doctor  of  medicine, 
of  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  of  Marie  Rose  Bichat. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua ;  and 
in  1788  entered  the  school  of  St.  Yr6n6e  at  Lyons,  where 
he  showed  a  peculiar  fondness  for  mathematics.  From  this 
seminary^  while  diligently  pursuing  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, he  was  driven  by  the  Revolution,  and  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  began  the  study 
of  anatomy ;  but  his  taste  for  mathematics  predominating, 
he  again  went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
study,  although,  probably  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  he  at 
the  same  time  attended  a  course  of  anatomy,  and  regularly 
visited  the  hospital  of  Lyons.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  it  is  certain  that  the  facility  with  which  he  over- 
came the  first  difficulties  of  practical  anatomy  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  teachers,  who,  on  becoming  further  acquainted 
with  him,  were  still  more  impressed  with  the  indications  he 
gave  of  mental  acuteness.  Driven  a  second  time  from  Lyons 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  he  went  in  1793  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  study  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Desault,  at 
that  time  the  great  master  of  the  surgical  art.  Without  a 
single  introduction,  it  is  said  without  even  a  single  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city,  he  entered  the  school  of  Desault,  and  dili- 
gently attended  the  lectures  of  his  master.  In  this  school  it 
was  the  practice  for  some  chosen  pupils,  each  in  his  turn,  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  day,  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  in  the  presence  of  the  second 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  this  abstract  was  publicly  read.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was  to  give 
the  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  tne  preceding  day  was  absent ; 
Bichat  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  of  pupils  and  offered 
to  supply  his  place.  His  account  was  clear,  accurate,  and 
full ;  and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  calmness  and 
precision.  It  was  observed  that  he  was  very  young ;  and 
It  was  found  that  he  had  not  been  a  pupil  more  than  a 
month.  Desault,  on  hearing  this  from  his  colleague, 
Manoury,  sent  for  Bichat,  and  from  his  very  first  conver- 
sation with  the  young  man,  formed  such  an  estimate  of 
him  that  he  insisted  on  his  immediately  coming  to  reside 
with  him ;  and  subsequently  adopted  him  as  his  son,  asso- 
ciated him  in  his  labours,  and  destined  him  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Bichat  continued  to  live  with  his  master,  in  un- 
interrupted friendship,  until  the  death  of  Desault,  which 
took  place  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  from  the  com- 
meneement  of  their  intimacy.  After  this  event  the  first 
care  of  the  pupil,  as  the  best  expression  of  his  gratitude  and 
1,  was  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  the  works  of 
fcer.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a  school  for 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery ;   dissected  for 


his  own  lectures ;  carried  on  an  extended  and  laboTwm 
series  of  experiments  on  living  animals ;  gave  a  eourv«  rf 
operative  surgery,  and  when  in  the  evening  ha  return'  i 
home  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  instead  of  bip- 
taking  himself  to  repose,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  tl  «• 
night  to  the  duty  of  putting  in  order  the  papers  atid  «ori.« 
of  his  friend  and  master.  His  constitution,  which  «a»  r  i 
vigorous,  received  a  severe  shock  from  tliis  excessive  \x- 
hour;  he  appears  to  have  suffered  particularly  from  th«  tt- 
ertion  of  public  speaking,  and  in  a  short  time  his  pur^u/* 
were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  hemoptysiSy  or  spittiDg  ■  f 
blood. 

In  the  confinement  to  his  chamber  which  this  alarm ir  * 
disease  imposed,  he  appears  to  have  matured  his  vie« «  <  i 
some  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  anatomy  ai.  1 
physiology  ;  and  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  workN  r. 
which  those  views  were  subsequently  developed.  No  sm  ;.  ' 
had  his  malady  disappeared,  than  he  resumed  the  wb"!c   >r 
his  former  occupations,  which  he  pursued  with  an  mteti-ii  > 
to  the  last  degree  imprudent,  and  which  for  his  own  >o.\  ". 
and  for  the  sake  of  science,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.     1! 
days  he  spent  in  public  teaching,  and  his  nights  in  (!• 
composition  of  his  works.    No  entreaties  of  his  friend^  n  * 
signs  of  returning  disease,  which  again  more  than  miITI 
ciently  indicated  the  danger  of  his  course,  could  Induce  I.  ., 
to  moderate  his  labour.    On  the  contrary,  although  i.  - 
attacked  with  severe  and  constantly  increasing  d^  spei^t 
symptoms,  with  a  stomach  scarcely  able  to  digest  any  k  :  1 
of  food,  he  spent,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  several  h  •  •>» 
daily  in  a  low  and  damp  room,  fhll  of  putrid  exhaUt.    « 
arising  from  the  maceration  of  animal  subitancea,  the  ti ««'.'<« 
entering  into  the  composition  of  which  he  was  analw::.^* 
and  studying.    One  day  when  he  had  been  in  this  p.-  •  • 
longer  than  usual,  or  when,  firom  previous  exhaustion,  i 
had  been  more  powerfully  impressed  by  its  iniluencf.  (  • 
felt  giddy  on  leaving  the  room,  in  consequence  probab!>    : 
the  miasma  to  which  he  had  been  exposed*    In  this  stV  \ 
on  descending  the  stairs  of  the  Hdtel  Diea,  his  foot  »]ipf  ^ 
and  he  received  by  the  fall  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.    lU 
was  taken  up  insensible,  and  was  carried  home  with  v^ir' 
difficulty  ;  but  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  he  wa^  sul?<  r< 
ing  under  violent  headache,  he  thought  himself  safficientl* 
recovered  to  pursue  his  oidinary  occupations,  and  aero ni 
ingly  began  his  usual  round.    In  a  short  time,  hoiwever,  h«» 
fainted  from  fatigue,  and  in  a  day  or  two  siymptomH  •  f 
fever  came  on,  which  soon  assumed  a  typhoid  cnaract  r. 
and  proved  fatal  on   the   fourteenth  day  of  the  atta'  i 
This  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age ;  and  thus  \.  ■ 
rished  a  youth,  for  he  had  scarcely  arrivM  at  manhood  r 
extraordinary  gepius  and  energy — a  melancholy  exam^  >  . . 
a  life  which  promised  to  be  one  of  uncommoti  brill  a;:"' 
and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  ^he  intensity  of  its  devoticr.  * 
science. 

Bichat  gave  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of  phvsiol  :c 
which  is  still  })owerfully  felt  not  only  in  France,  but'in  <i  •  .: 
Britain,  and  in  every  other  country  in  which  the  scien'^-  • 
known.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  before  his  time,  tliat 
animal  body  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  that  t: 
are  primary  substances  which  enter  in  common  into  :'- 
composition  of  the  several  organs ;  but  he  was  the  fir»x. 
a  systematic  analysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  structuns 
the  body  to  their  elementary  tissues,  and  to  ascertair.  t*  . 
properties,  physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  which  bel  ^nj  • 
each  simple  tissue.    This  he  has  done  to  an  extent.  - 
with  a  degree  of  completeness  truly  astonishing  in  a  -  • 
attempt,  in  his  Anatomie  Generale,  a  work  which  :.'. 
would  have  given  him  immortality ;  which,  in  the  pr  -  - 
tion  of  the  material  that  constitutes  its  subject  mattrr,  • 
cates  minute  and  laborious  research,  elaborate  and  ex*-.-;. 
experiment,  and  great  manual  and^  practical  skill  :   &:  i 
the  general  conclusions  deduced  and  established,  a  t 
philosophical  mind;  and  which, written  wholly   in  r*.- 
succeeding  such  days  as  were  spent  by  him,  was  con;*  - 
and  published  in  the  space  of  a  year.    IScarcelv   ha«l  t 
work,  which  was  immediately  and  universally  rec^v" 
as  a  production  of  extraordinary  genius,  appeared,  Wt;  r:    : 
was  followed  by  his  •  Anatomie  Inscriptive.     Be&i<io>.  -: 
separate  memoirs  of  various  excellence^  he  UketriM^  ^ 
lished  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  '  Recherches    ph\  <>^' 
giques  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,'  in  which  he  su|r]2vsTeil 
developed  the  distinction  between  the  organic  and  tlu^ 
mal  life,  a  distinction  of  scarcely  less  importancv  t>< 
surgeon  and  physician,  tlian  to  the  spcculitiTe  ai>d  «xp.  - 
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Bentaliiing  ^pblogist  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that 
a  man  who  thought  and  acted  not  so  much  with  the  ra- 
pidity as  the  impetuosity  of  Bichat  must  have  falj(en  into 
some  enrora  in  a  science  which  was  then  comparatively  in 
Its  infancy.  Of  this  he  was  himself  not  unconscious ;  but 
his  errors  are  few ;  the  truths  he  struck  out  and  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  mind  are  many  and  great.  Time 
and  experience  would  have  rectified  the  former  and  added 
to  the  latter ;  would  have  moderated  his  ardour,  restrained 
his  imagination,  matured  his  judgment,  and  made  him, 
what  so  many  qualities  combined  to  render  him,  a  truly 
great  physiologist.  The  gratitude  which  nosterity  owes  him 
can  never  be  unmixed  with  regret.  The  nistory  of  his  brief 
but  intense  life  is  pregnant  with  the  most  impressive  lessons 
to  the  ftiture  cultivators  of  his  science.  (M.  F.  R.  Buisson, 
Precis  Historique  sur  M.  F.  X  Bichat,  Paris,  1802.) 

BICZOW,orBIDSCHOW,acircIe  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Prussian-Silesia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Konigingratz, 
and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Bunzlau,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  981  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  northern  districts  of  Biczow  are  occupied  by  the  '  Rie- 
senjifcbiree*  (Giant  mountains),  on  which,  close  upon  the 
Silesian  borders,  lies  the  *  Navoric  meadow,*  where  the  Elbe 
takes  its  rise.  This  river  flows  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  circle  as  for  only  as  Amau,  whence  it  takes  a  circuit 
until  it  again  touches  the  southern  extremity  of  the  circle : 
the  Czidlina  traverses  its  centre  irom  north  to  south,  and 
falls  into  the  Elbe ;  and  that  portion  of  Biczow  which  lies  on 
the  western  bai:^  of  this  stream  has  in  part  an  undulating 
surface,  though  it  is  in  general  level  and  productive.  The 
mountainous  and  larger  portion  of  the  circle  is  dependent 
on  its  forests,  pastures,  and  manufactures  for  its  support ; 
these  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
and  iron  it  b  also  the  principal  seat  of  commercial  dealings. 
The  open  and  level  districts  in  the  west  and  south  are  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  It  contains  nine  towns,  nineteen 
market- villages,  and  610  villages.  The  nugority  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  248,500  (in 
1817,  204,388),  are  of  Bohemian  extraction;  the  few  of 
German  descent  being  located  near  the  Silesian  frontiers. 
The  chief  town  is  New  Biczow  (Navy  Biczow)  on  the  Czid- 
lina, which  has  a  church  and  a  synagogue,  and  about  3900 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  provincial  administration  has  its  seat 
It  Gitshin  (Gieyn),  a  walled  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  same  river,  where  the  princes  of  Trautmansdorf  possess 
t  handsome  residence,  built  by  Wallenstein  in  1610 :  it  has 
two  churches,  a  public  school,  a  military  seminary,  and 
ibout  3800  inhabitants.  In  the  north  lies  Hohenelbe 
(Wrchlaby),  in  the  bosom  of  a  picturesque  valley,  on  the 
Elbe,  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  about 
3000  souls,  and  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  Arnau, 
lower  down  on  the  same  river,  has  about  1430  inhabitants, 
wholly  employed  in  weaving  linens  and  cottons ;  and  at  the 
louth- western  extremity  of  the  circle  lies  Podiebrad,  with  a 
castle  in  which  invalid  officers  are  quartered*  a  public  school, 
and  about  2840  inhabitants.  East  of  this  town  stands 
Chlumetz  on  the  Czidlina,  with  about  2620  inhabitants. 
The  Counts  Kinsky  have  a  handsome  residence  here  called 
Karlskron,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  to  which  a  park 
full  of  eame  is  attached.  In  the  northern  part  of  Bic- 
Kow,  and  on  a  ridge  of  the  Giant  mountains,  lies  Neuwald 
or  Neuwelt,  a  village  containing  extensive  glass-works,  be- 
longing to  Uie  Counts  Harrach :  it  is  one  of  the  largest  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Near 
this  spot  is  the  '  Navoric  meadow,'  before  referred  to,  whence 
the  Elbe  soon  after  falls  down  a  cataract  into  the  frightful 
abyss  termed  the  '  Elbgrund.* 

BIDASO'A.  or  VIDASOA,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Spain,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley 
of  Baztan  in  Spanish  Navarre.  It  is  formed  of  two 
streams,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Achuela 
and  Aracan  in  the  same  valley,  and  are  united  between 
the  villages  of  Erranzii  and  Ajsptlcu^ta,  the  latter  situ- 
ated on  its  right,  and  the  former  on  its  left  bank.  While 
flowing  through  the  valley  it  bears  the  name  of  Baztan- 
<ubi,  and  runs  with  a  gentle  current  between  numerous 
neat  villages  situated  on  its  banks.  The  stream  becomes 
Very  narrow  at  the  Garganta  or  passage  of  Asc&pe,  just 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Oronoz,  situated  on  its  left 
^^k.  Increased  by  the  numerous  streams  which  descend 
fi^m  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  flow  into  it  below 
a  bridge  on  the  boundaries  of  Baxtan  and  Bertizarana,  it 


continues  its  course,  inclining  westwards,  and  then  receives 
the  name  of  Bidasoa,  a  Basque  word,  meaning  *  the  way 
to  the  West/  It  then  flows  due  west  through  the  valley  of 
San  EstevaU'de-Lerin,  and  after  receiving  fresh  supplies 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  the  district  of  Cinco- 
Villas,  changes  its  direction  northwards,  and  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa  below  Endarrasa.  It  then  crosses  the 
universidad  or  district  of  Irun,  which  town  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  left  bank.  At  that  place  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  France.  Not  far  from  Irun 
is  the  small  island  of  Faisanes  or  Pheasants ;  after  whi^h 
the  river,  continuing  its  course  towards  the  north,  and 
leaving  on  its  left  bank  the  town  of  Fuenterabia  (Fons 
rapidus)  in  Spain  and  Andaya  or  Endaye  in  France,  enters 
the  ocean  near  Cape  Higuer.  Its  whole  course,  measured 
upon  the  best  maps;  without  reckoning  its  windings,  ap- 
pears to  be  from  fortv  to  fifty  miles. 

This  river  abounds  in  delicate  fish,  especially  salmon, 
more  than  4000  of  which  are  yearly  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Zaragoza,  Madrid,  and  other  places. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  the  Bidasoa  has  been  the 
scene  of  important  transactions  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  south  of  its  banks.  In 
1G60  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  in  the  small 
island  of  Pheasants  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  by  Count  Don  Louis  de  Haro 
on  that  of  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain.  A  new  boundary  line, 
drawn  at  Paris  by  the  archbishop  Pierre  la  Marca  or 
Marque,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
was  fixed  between  France  and  Spam,  by  which  the  latter 
nation  lost  the  whole  territory  of  Rousillon  and  Con  flans  in 
Catalonia.  The  Spanish  king  further  renounced  all  claims 
to  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  promised  to  pardon 
the  revolted  Catalonians,  recognising  expressly  all  their 
laws  and  privileges  as  perpetually  inviolable,  and  gave  the 
hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  to 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  French  king  should  renounce,  both  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Louis  accepted  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  princess  for  his 
son ;  but  however  solemnly  that  treaty  was  celebrated,  it 
was  violated  by  France,  and  a  grandson  of  Louts  and  Maria 
Theresa  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  and  abolished  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  declared  by  both  parties 
to  be  inviolable.  Ever  since  this  time  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuilcries  has  exercised  over  that  of  Madrid  the  influence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  prevent 

In  1 808  Ferdinand  VII.  crossed  the  Bidasoa  on  his  way 
to  Bayonne,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French  all  his  dominions.  In  January,  1823,  the  Duke  of 
Angouldme  crossed  that  river  at  the  head  of  100,000  men, 
intrusted  by  the  sovereigns  forming  the  Holy  Alliance 
with  a  commission  to  destroy  the  representative  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  which  three  years  before  they  had  solemnly 
acknowledged,  and  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  which,  assisted 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the' British  and  Peninsular  troops,  had 
broken  the  ignominious  yoke  that  Napoleon  had  placed  on 
their  necks.  (See  Diccionario  Geografico  Historico  de 
Academia;  Miiiano.) 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  styled  the  father  of  the  English  Uni- 
tarians, was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton-under-Edge  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
woollen-draper.  Being  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  talent  and  proficiency 
as  attracted  the  notice  of  GSeorge,  Ijord  Berkeley,  who  con- 
ferred on  him,  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  scholar,  an 
exhibition  of  10/.  per  annum.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  be- 
sides a  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  which 
was  much  praised  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  diction,  he 
translated  into  English  verse  the  eclogues  of  Virgil,  and 
the  first  two  satires  of  Juvenal,  which  were  afterwards 
printed.  In  1632,  in  his  seventeenth  vear,  he  was  sent  to 
the  universi^  of  Oxford,  having  been  aamitted  a  student  of 
Magdalen  Eiall.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much 
success,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1638, 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1641.  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  declined  an  offer  of  the  grammar-school  in  his  native 
town;  but,  being  now  elected  master  of  the  free-school 
in  the  crypt  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  he  accepted  that 
appointment,  and  performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  that 
raised  the  character  of  the  school,  and  made  parents  anxious 
to  place  their  sons  under  his  care.  His  theologioal  studies. 
meanwhUe,  were  prosecuted  with  great  ardour ;  and  carry  > 
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ing  into  Iheaa  the  same  freedom  of  inquiry  wkioli  he  had 
shewn  in  his  philosophical  and  academical  pursuits,  he 
fbund  the  result  of  his  investigations  so  different  from  what 
he  had  expected,  that  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
small  tract,  entitled  '  Twelve  Arguments,  drawn  out  of  the 
Scripture,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted.' 
Being  as  unreserved  in  expressing  his  doubts  in  oon versa- 
tion,  as  he  was  free  in  his  mquiries,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  his  sentiments  openly,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
calhng  in  question  the  truth  of  many  doctrines  which  were 
commonly  believed.    This  freedom  of  speech  soon  raised 
the  cry  of  heresy  against  him.    His  printed  tract  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  for  the  parliamentary  committee,  then 
sitting  at  Gloucester,  and  on  the  information  of  a  pretended 
friend,  he  was  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  Dec.  2«  1645,  although  suffer- 
ing at  the  time  from  a  dangerous  fever.    His  release,  on 
bail,  was  not  obtained  ?rithout  considerable  difficulty.    At 
his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  he  delivered  a 
'confession  of  faith,'  which  failed  to  satisfy  them  in  respect 
to  his  opinions  concerning  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head.   From  the  ambiguity  of  this  document,  it  is  evident 
that  Biddle*8  mind  was  then  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
Trinitarianism  to  Unitarianism,  without  beins  quite  decided 
either  way.    Six  months  afterwards.  Archbishop  Usher  had 
a  conference  with  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with- 
out being  able  to  convince  him  that  it  was  founded  in  Scrip- 
ture.   About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  before  the 
parliament,  at  Westminster,  who  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  his  case.    The  course  pursued  in  this  examina- 
tion was  intended  to  involve  him  in  a  denial  of  the  Trinity ; 
but  on  his  refusing  to  make  any  admissions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  as  being  foreign  to  the  point  on  which  he 
was  accused,  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  delay 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  whose  friendly  inter- 
ference brought  the  matter  before  the  house.   But  the  termi- 
nation of  these  proceedings  was  unfavourable  to  Biddle, 
who  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  five 
years.    In  the  meantime  the  case  was  referred  to  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom 
Biddle  often  appeared.    Their  ans\^*ers  to  his  doubts  only 
increased  his  conviction  of  their  validity,  and  made  him  feel 
the  importance  of  giving  them  greater  publicity.    For  this 
nurpose  he  resolved  to  publish  the  *  Twelve  Arguments,* 
Ko.,  which  had  only  been  privately  circulated.    This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  it  raised  such  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
that  the  book  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.    Undaunted  by  this  proceeding,  in  the 
year  1648,  while  yet  in  prison,  he  printe<l  a  '  Confession  of 
Faith  concerning  tlie  Holy  Trinity  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  Testimonies  of  several  of  the  Fatliers  on  this 
head.*    This  was  followed  by  another  tract,  entitled  •  The 
Testimonies  of  Irenasus,  Justin  Martyr,  Novatianus.  Theo- 
nhilus  (who  lived  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ  was 
Dorn,  or  thereabouts),  as  also  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Euse- 
bius,  Hilary,  and  Brightman,  concerning  that  one  cfod  and 
the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity.*    The  publication  of  these 
works  in  succession  alarmea  the  Westminster  divines  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  determined  upon  the  immediate 
necessity  of  silencing  his  opiiHons.     For  this  purpose  they 
prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  measure 
by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  Tnnity,  and  to  other  doctrinal  points,  besides 
attaching  severe  penalties  to  minor  offences.    This  act,  or 
ordinance  as  it  was  styled,  was  especially  aimed  at  Biddle; 
and  he  must  certainly  have  been  tlie  first  victim  to  it  but 
firom  an  opposition  which  was  raised  to  it  in  the  army,  and 
this  circumstance,  aided  by  the  dissensions  in  parliament 
concerning  it,  caused  the  ordinance  to  remain  inoperative. 
His  confinement  continued  with  unabated  strictness,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  influence  of  the  Independents 
gained  ground,  and  with  it,  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell 
aod  Fairfax,  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  relating  to  reli- 
gion.   Favoured  by  these  changes,  Biddle  was  released  from 
prison  under  certain  conditions,  and  retired  into  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  not  only  made  him  his  chaplain 
and  procured  him  a  congregation,  but  at  his  death  left  him 
legacy.    His  retirement  was  disturbed  by  Bradshaw,  pre- 

taU oflhe CQundl,  wh^  being  iofomed  gf  it,  icmandcd 


him  to  prison.    The  loe  cf  fipfltdon,  4iuiM  his  Imik  f^. 
finement,  was  hardly  a  greater  hicdship  than  the  !•*«>  ' 
his  friends,  who  were  alienated  firom  him  bv  the  CNLutii ' 
upon  him  by  the  charge  of  heresy  and  Viaaphem>  :  . 
single  divine,  exc^t  Dr.  Gunning,  aAtt^trda  bu'   . 
Ely,  paid  him  a  viait  while  in  prison.   To  hb  pther  kutft  - 
were  now  added  the  severest  ^vations,  in  oonsequtf.' 
his  funds  being  exhausted ;  but  in  this  extremit}  h«  ~ 
most  unexpectedly  relieved  by  seme  pecuniary  a»»>' 
which  he  obtained  for  correcting  the  press  far  a  Grc«L  i^ 
tuagint,  then  being  printed  by  Koger  Daniel,  in  Lond  c  • 
employment  for  which  he  was  singularly  qualified  fno 
being  so  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  thil  he  could  n.  . .. 
them  verbcLtim,  not  only  in  English  bat  in  Gnek,  aa  U: . 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  Re>*elations. 

In  1651  an  act  of  indemnity  and  obHvion  ipss  pas^t-:  U 
parliament,  which  included  all  heretical  offence*.    To  t- 
measure  Biddle  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  after  a  o- 
finement,  with  a  short  intermission,  of  seven  yean.    1  {.- 
first  use  that  he  made  of  his  fireedom  was  to  eollecl  ar>  < ' . 
him  those  friends  and  adherents  whom  his  wiilir.^'>  i^. 
brought  over  to  his  opinions.    They  met  on  Che  Lord  •  I^  > 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  tiie  scnptores,  and  jrrjii      i 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  on  tnis  leading  pr  -.  ,  ' 
viz.  that  '  the  unify  ef  God  is  m  unity  of  person  &«  v   .  .i 
nature.*    The  members  of  this  society  were  called  H  : 
lians,  and  from  their  agreement  in  opinion  cotioerTi:: . 
unity  of  Ood  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  the  fw  ■  •  . 
of  Socinus,  they  were  sometimes  denominated  So'i' 
The  name  which  properly  characterizes  their  fuiKlja< 
opinion  is  that  of  unttartans.    This  was,  indeed,  the  :  -- 
the  Englisli  Uniterians.    Among  the  early  meniben  •*  * 
church  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Firmia,  ^^boee  il.- 
are  so  highly  extolled  by  Bishop  Burnet    Anothrr.  •  - 
less  known,  was  Nathamel  Stuoa«y,a  young  noaA  wh«  ;. 
lished  a  translation  of  Biddle's  ''Scripituiv  Catcchi^if-.    ' 
the  use  ef  Foreigners.*     The  publication  of  the  tn«v  t. 
chisms  from  which  these  translations  v^ete  nadi>  \^ 
the  vengeance  of  government  again  upon  their  ftu:i:<  r.   }Ir 
was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  CfHuemr  ^    - 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself,  was  commitied  to    : 
confinement  in  the  Gate-House,  while  his  prwtvutvi^. 
order  to  silence  him  efiectually,  had  leeourae  to  tluu  « - 
ordinance  which,  never  having  recei%'edthe  fotte  vi  i  I  .•. 
had  lain  obsolete.    While  the  House  was  procvvV.i  . 
this  illegal  manner,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  paritafuer.*. :. 
Biddle  again  obtained  his  liberty,  after  ten  month ^ 
imprisonment ;  but  his  book  shared  the  fate  of  hi*  (- : 
tract,  being  publicly  burnt.    Twelve  months  had  ^-  .^  t 
elapsed  after  this  release,  when  another  danger  o\>  *  < 
him.    The  doctrines  advocated  by  Biddle  being  cm    . 
by  a  considerable  part  of  a  Baptist  congregalioo.  tbi  .- 
tor,  Mr.  Griffin,  challenged  Mr.  Biddle  to  a  pubtx  i  >    • 
sion,  during  which  his  adversaries,  availing  tbems..< 
some  declaration  made  by  him,  purporting  that  Cli;  ^'  ■>- 
not  the  Most  High  God,  lodged  an  information  apiio:    ■ 
and  obtained  his  committal  to  the  Compter,  Jul)  X 
from  which  prison  he  was  removed  to  NewgmCe/^r. :  * 
for  his  life  on  the  ordinance  against  blasphenay  and  '.  ' 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  such  indecent  Imste  sr.<i  « 
a  total  disregard  to  justice,  that  Cromw^U  faimstl!  <*'•• 
feied,  and,  in  order  to  baflle  the  malicious  designs  otth-  '  - 
secutors  without  seeming  to  yield  too  much  to  the  n  <•' 
lerant  party,  he  banished  Biddle  to  Star  Castle,  in  St  M 
one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  with  an  anndal  subsistence  of  a  L 
crowns.     In  this  state  of  exile  he  continued  for  tJinv  ' 
when  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  and  change  o(  • 
stances  induced  the  Protector  to  grant  a  writ  of  A.iA- 
pus,  under  which  he  returned,  and  no  charge  hen  ^  * 
ferred  against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty.    He  thi  n  '• 
the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  LoiHi<  t 
duties  of  which  office  he  faithfhlly  dischairged   uv.i  i 
elevation  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  after  the  deoth  ^  T  < ' 
Cromwell,  induced  him  to  withdraw  into  the  seci<:^ 
the  country.    The  sudden  dissolition  cf  that  pan 
brought  him  aeain  to  London,  wh^re  he  remaint^u  : 
restoration  of  Charles  II.    The  changes  consequent  - 
that  event  involved  him  in  new  difficuhies,  and  ma*: 
a  sufferer  in  common  with  many  of  those  who  h4i 
his  persecutors.   Biddle  tried  to  evade  the  thientenm.*  • 
which  fell  upon  all  who  dissented  from  the  £pi>^-    ^ 
mode  of  worship,  now  re-estobUshed,  by  tetiiing  frvm 
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tte  vicinity  in  lufRcient  qutntity  to  be  worked  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  One  bed  passes  through  the  town,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  pits  at  the  head  of  it.  The  same  bed 
continues  to  the  coast  at  Greenacliff,  where  it  is  worked  for 
burnin g  lime.  The  anthracite  is  accompanied  by  fossil  plants. 

In  1831  Bidefbrd  contained  997  houses  and  4846  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2169  were  males,  and  2677  females; 
105  families  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  316  in 
trade,  £&c.  There  is  a  free  grammar*school  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  it  was  endowed,  but 
in  1689  Mrs.  Susannah  Stuckley  gave  the  sum  of  200/.  to 
be  laid  out  in  land,  which  is  now  let  for  57/.  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  30/.  per  annum,  for  which  he 
teaches  ten  boys  appointed  by  the  corporation.  There  is 
a  national  school,  which,  according  to  the  last  report  (1835), 
had  117  boys  and  98  girls;  and  also  a  char itv- school  for 
writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic :  the  master  has  a  salary 
of  10/.  per  annum,  paid  bv  the  trustees  of  the  bridge  estate. 
The  Dissenters  have  a  scnool  here  which  contains  100,  and 
the  Methodists  one  with  fifty  scholars.  An  hospital  was 
built  in  the  old  town  for  twelve  poor  families  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  Amory,  who  died  in  1663.  In  1810 
Mrs.  Margaret  Newcommen  left  a  considerable  fbnd  for 
poor  Dissenters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  Mr. 
John  Strange  founded  four  almshouses  in  1646.  The  lands 
of  the  corporation  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  1/. 
a-yeor  to  the  poor  of  the  borough,  and  they  usually  add 
about  10/.,  which  is  laid  out  in  fuel  and  clothing. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bidefbrd,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Torridge,  is  a  beach  of  pebbles  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth :  these  stones 
have  for  many  years  been  used  for  ballajit  and  paving.  The 
pebbles  are  generally  round  or  oval,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins  of 
different  colours.  On  them  grows  the  licJien  marinut.  or  sea 
liverwort,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  lavor,  which 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  It  is 
often  packed  in  pots  and  sent  to  London.  Opposite  this 
.  part  of  the  coast  is  Lundy  Island,  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  broad :  its  chief  inhabitants  are  rabbits  and  wild 
fbwl.  Although  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
it  has  several  springs  of  fresh  water.  According  to  Risdon, 
it  formerly  had  a  castle  on  it,  which  was  inhabited  and  forti- 
fied by  William  Moriscoe,  a  famous  pirate,  who,  after  being 
for  many  years  the  dread  of  the  vicinity,  was  executed,  with' 
sixteen  of  his  companions.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de 
Granville,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  settler 
of  Virginia,  resided  at  Bideford  for  many  years  after  his  expe- 
dition. In  1 591,  when  Vice-admiral  of  England,  he  sustained 
with  his  single  ship  the  most  glorious  and  unequal  conflict 
reconlcd  in  naval  history,  against  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  having  repulsed  them  sixteen  times,  only 
yielded  when  all  his  powder  was  spent.  He  died  of  his 
wounds  two  days  afterwards  on  board  the  Spanish  admiral's 
vessel.  His  own  ship,  reduced  to  a  hulk,  sunk  before  it 
could  get  into  port.  Bideford  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Shebbearc,  who  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  1 758  for  his  pohtical  writings.  The  sheriff,  who 
allowed  him  as  a  favor  to  stand  on  the  pillory  with  a  sen^ant 
in  lively  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  was  prosecuted 
for  not  properly  enforcing  the  sentence.  (Lysons's  ^Vt- 
tannia  ;  Pepori  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commii- 
sioners ;  Watkins's  History  of  Bideford  ;  Correspondence 
from  Hidffird,  ^c.) 

BIDLOO,  GODEFROID.  an  anatomist,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1619;  butof  who£0  parentage  or  early  educa- 
tion we  can  find  no  record.  He  at  first  studied  surgery, 
which  he  practised  with  great  success,  and  was  at  one  time 
surgeon  to  the  forces.  Afterwards  he  took  the  de«:ree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  William 
III.,  king  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  so  strongly,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  elevate  him  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  in  1694. 

In  1685  he  had  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  one  volume 
folio,  105  plates,  representing  the  anatomy  of  different  parts 
of  the  human  body,  which  were  admirable  as  works  of  art, 
having  been  engraved  by  Lairesse,  but  in  many  instances 
were  deficient  in  accuracy.  This  work  was  reprinted  at 
'^jyden  in  royal  folio,  with  1 14  plates,  and  again  at  Utrecht 

175U,  witli  a  supplement.  Bidloo  accused  Cowpcr,  an 
'hsh  anatomist,  of  having  reprinted  it  without  acknow- 
mcat,  and  with  only  a  few  alterations.    In  this  charge 


there  wob  considerable  troth,  and  Cowper  mtdt  in  nr^l>  i 
very  lame  defence.  Bidloo  also  carried  on  with  much  asper*  > 
a  controversy  with  Frederick  Ruysch,  who  exposed  westrA  i 
the  errors  in  his  works.  The  oUier  writings  of  Bidlw  lt? 
'  De  Anatomes  Antiquitate  Oratio,*  Leyden,  1694;  U  r.. 
his  inaugural  discourse,  when  he  took  potsetsion  of  i  o 
chair  of  surgery  and  anatomy.  *  Vindicis  quanimdan  Dk  .- 
neationum  Anatomicarum  contra  ineptaa  Animadier^;^;  .< 
Frederic!  Ruysch,*  4 to.  1 6  9  7.  *  Observationes  de  AnioLi.'  l  . » 
in  Hepate  Ovtllo  et  alionim  Animalium  deteetit,*  41q.  )  •  ?•. 
'  GuilUelmus  Cowperus  Criminis  Litterarii  eitalus  oaram  1  r- 
bunali  Societatis  Anglice,*  4 to.  1700;  this  is  the  work  .n 
which  he  accused  Cowper  of  plagiarism.  *  KxemtatKa.:! 
Anatomioo*Chirurgicarum  Decades  Diia,*  4ta.  17u>);  ir 
which  occur  several  important  remarks  on  snrgkal  dist^^v-*. 
*  Opuscula  omnia  Anatomico-Chinurgica  ediu  et  iocU'U,' 
4to.,  with  plates,  1715. 

Bidloo  died  in  1 713,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Uc  Lai 
a  brother  named  Lambert,  who  wrote  on  boUny ;  aud  x 
nephew  Nicolas,  who  became  physician  to  Peter  ihe  Guat. 

BIDPAI.  With  the  exception  of  the  BibW  there  l^  f  r.- 
bably  no  work  that  has  been  translated  into  so  many  la:  - 
guages,  and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as  the  collection  ot  i3.>  % 
which  passes  by  the  title  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or  Vi\\>*\ .  A 
tradition  vexy  generally  received  attributes  to  the  Biudu^ : 
first  composition  of  this  work,  and  recent  discoveries  ;q  U.. 
ental  literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  ir^rt 

Fables  and  tales  in  which  animals  are  iiitrudut.t.u  ^ 
actors,  and  in  which  moral  principles  and  -maxims  i>t  \>r.- 
dence  are  inculcated  by  example  and  precept,  aoem  fr.m  r 
early  age  to  have  been  current  among  the  Hindus.  Sv>   « 
collections  of  such  stories,  written  in  Sanscrit,  are  Hm  z 
existence.    The  oldest  of  them,  and  evidently  the  rs.rt  ' 
stock  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  the  work  known  in  I-  .  ■ 
under  the  name  of  the  Pancha  TatUra^  or  the  *}-.': 
Sections,*  so  called  from  its  being  divided  into  five  Im'»*. 
This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  r.i) 
the  Tamul  language,  and  again  from  the   T^ul  iz'.- 
French,  by  the  Abb^  Dubois.    An  analytical  acciji:*.;  f 
it,  drawn  from  the  Sanscrit  original  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wa- : , 
is  printed  in  the  Traruactiom  qf  the  Ri^al  Asiatic  ^.- 
ciety^  vol.  i.  pp.  155-200.    An  abridgment  of  the  P-f^  '< 
Tantra^  called  the  Hitopadcsa,  or  *  Sskitary  In&trui  u  i. 
has  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe  than  tbc  ,:r.  .: 
original  work.    It  has  been  translated  into  EngU^h  bv  s  r 
Charles  Wilkins  (Bath,  1787,  8vo.),  and  by  Sir  W... 
Jones  {PVorks,  vol.  vi.  4 to.  edition):  several  e<lu:.';:>    * 
the  Sanscrit  text  have  been  published.     Bc^th  the  i'.  r  ' . 
Tantra  and  the  Hitopadcsa  consist  of  prose  intcrmi\o. 
poetry :  the  stories  are  told  in  prose,  but  the  na^Twt:^  -  i 
constantly  interrupted  by  sentences  in  verse,  borrowt  1  * 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  poets  that  pro     • 
the  epoch  of  their  composition.   The  names  of  the  c  hk 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  as  well  as  of  the  Hitopadisti,  ur>  •> 
known.    Vishnusarman,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  a.  .  - 
of  the  HitopadS'sa,  is  only  one  of  the  principal  inlerl    u*   • 
in  both  works,  and  is  the  narrator  of  the  greater  nuu>'>v 
fables  contained  in  them.    The  age  at  which  the  in'.  ^ 
Tantra  must  have  been  composed  can,  however,  at  .  -.v 
approximatively,  be  determined.    In  the  first  bixik.  a  :  .• 
sage  of  an  astronomical  work  by  Varfthamihin  i«  c 
which  occurs,  without  variation,  in  the  two  best  manu'.*  ;. 
of  the  original  that  Mr.  Wilsot^  had  an  opportunity  •>:  *  - 
suiting ;  and  as  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  \ . :  - 
mihira  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cv:.'. 
(Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  363;  Bohlen»  Das  ^-'f  .^ 
dien,  iu  280),  it  follows  that  tie  Pancha  Tanira  m\,<  . 
been  composed  subsequently  to  that  epoch.     Accor.'    . 
an  antient  tradition  (recorded  in  the  introduction  to  tnr 
tant  Arabic  and  Persian  editions  of  the  Fables  of  B:<ir 
the  ShahnSraeh  of  Firdusi,  aid  by  nearly  ever\' ur.* 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  Siissanide  dynasty),  Barr*  - 
an  eminent  physician  at  the  ccurt  of  the  Persian  /.  ' 
Nushirwan,  who  reigned  between  a.o.  531  and  679.  \:* 
India  in  search,  it  is  said,  of  a  plant  which  had  U <  r  . 
ported  to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  dead   h'n]  4^ 
life,  and  on  his  return  to  Persia,  ii«stead  of  that  tr  . 
drug,  imported  into  his  country  a  transUtion  into  l\: . . 
the  collection  of  stories  now  under  our  consideration.    ^  ' 
circumstances  to  which  Baron  de  Sacy  draws  our  a:t'*t  i 
render  it  not  unlikely  that  BarzQyeh  may  have   I*.-,  i 
Christian  monk.    (See  the  MSmoire  prefixed  to  I>  ^i  • 
edition  of  Caitlah  wa  Dimmth,  pp.  36»  37.)    Certuu  n 
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that  this  PeUvi  renion  of  the  Indian  tales,  or  rather  the 
Anhie  translation  made  from  it  two  centuries  later,  hecame 
the  ehannd  through  which  these  fables  subsequently  found 
their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  western  Asia  and 
of  Europe.    The  author  of  the  Arabio  translation  was  a 
Persian,  who  had  originally  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  and  was  named  R(lizbeh»  but  on  his  conversion  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith  took  the  name  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocaffa. 
He  lived  during,  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  murdered  by  order  of  the  Abbaside  caliph,  Mansur, 
probably  between  the  years  137  and  139  of  the  Hegira 
(a.d.  754  •766).    His  Arabic  translation  of  these  fables  is  in 
the  East  usually  called  '  the  book  of  CaRlah  and  Dimnah,' 
It  is  thus  designated  in  allusion  to  the  names  of  two  jackals 
which  act  a  eonspieuons  part  in  ibe  first  story  of  the  Arabian 
version,  and  which  we  recognise  in  the  Sanscrit  original 
under  the  forms  Carataca  and  Damtmaea,    (See  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  first  book  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  where  this 
IS  likewise  the  first  story ;  and  the  first  story  in  the  second 
book  of  the  HiiopadcMt  p.  47,  edit.  Schlegel.)    In  the  title 
of  a  Syriao  translation  mentioned  by  Eb^  Jesu,  and  attri- 
buted by  him  to  B fid  Periodeuta,  the  same  two  animals  are 
called  CaiUag  and  Danmag.    Every  trace  of  this  transla- 
tion is  now  k»t;  but  if  Assemani  is  correct  in  saying  that 
BOd  lived  eariy  in  the  sixth  century,  this  Syriac  translation 
must  have  been  made  from  the  Pehlvi  version,  ar  perhaps 
fh>m  the  Indian  original  itself. 

The  narrator  of  the  stories  is,  in  the  Arabio  version,  called 
Bidpaif  in  the  Sanscrit  original  no  name  similar  to  this 
occurs,  and  the  explanations  of  it  proposed  by  several  Ori- 
ental scholan  do  not  appear  to  us  satiidTactory ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  name  Piipay,  by  which  the  work  is  at  pre- 
sent most  generally  known  in  Europe,  is  a  corruption  of 
Bidpai, 

From  the  Arabio  text  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocaflk  sprung 
several  translations  into  the  (modem)  Penian.  One  of  the 
earliest  into  vene  is  attributed  to  Rudeghi,  a  blind  poet  who 
flourished  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
was  followed  by  a  translation  into  prose  by  Nasrallah,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  515  of  the  BTegira  (a.d.  1121).  The 
most  admired  Persian  translation  is,  however,  that  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Hussain  V&Ss  Cfishefl,  and  known  under  the  title  ^Atwdr^ 
i-Soheili;  though  less  exact  and  complete  than  the  later 
ono  by  tho  celebrated  vizir  Abulfazl,  named  Ay6r-i'Ddm»h. 
The  Anwfir-i^Soheili  was,  soon  after  its  appearance,  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  under  the  title  Humhyikn'Ndmeh^  by 
Ali  Chelebi,  who  dedicated  his  performanoe  to  the  Osman 
sultan,  Suleiman  I. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  work  of  AbdaUah  ben 
Mocaffa  into  a  European  language  is  the  Greek  version 
by  Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  S.  6.  Stark  published  it,  from  a 
Hamburg  manuscript,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  without  the 
introductory  chapters  nreflxed  to  the  work  partly  by  Bar- 
zOyeh  and  partly  by  Ebn  Mocaffk,  under  the  title  Specimen 
Sapientice  Indorum  Veterum,  &c.  (Berlin,  1697,  8vo.)  The 
chapters  wanting  in  the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited, 
though  still  incomplete,  from  a  manuscript  preserved  at 
Upsala,  by  J.  Floder.  {Prolegomena  ad  Hwrum  tri^avirtit 
cai  IxvifXaroc,  Upsala,  1 780.)  It  does  not  appear  that  trans- 
lations into  other  European  languages  flowed  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Simeon. 

The  means  by  which  the  Indian  stories  first  became  known 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  a  translation  from  the 
Arabio  into  Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  Joel,  a  learned  Jew, 
probably  a  native  of  Spain,  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
during  the  twelfth  century.  Of  his  Hebrew  version  of  the 
book  of  CaHlah  and  Dimnahy  a  single  incomplete  manu- 
script has  been  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
which  Baron  de  Sacy  hj»  given  an  ample  account  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Notices  ei  Extratis  des  MSS,  de  la 
Dibliotheque  du  Roi.  The  Hebiew  text  of  Rabbi  Joel  was, 
in  the  th&teenth  century  (probably  between  a.d.  1262  and 
1278),  turned  into  Latin  by  Johannes  de  Capua,  a  converted 
Jew,  who  dedicated  his  translation  to  his  protector,  tho  Car- 
dinal Matthew  de*  Rossi  (Matthssus  de  Rubeis).  It  bears 
the  title  Direeioriwn  Humane  Viie,  alias  Parabole  Anti- 
quorum  Sapientum ;  and  has  been  printed  once,  Without 
date,  but  probably  in  1480.  This  Latin  interpretation  was 
again  translated  into  Spanish  by  Maestro  Fadnque  Aleman 
dc  Basilea,  undeif  the  title  Exemplario  contra  los  Enganos 
y  Peligros  del  Mundo  (printed  at  Burgos,  1498,  fol.),  and 
into  German  by  Count  Bberhard  of  Wiirtemberg,  under  the 


title  BeiipieU  der  Weisen  von  QesehUeht  zu  Gesehkchi 
(printed  at  Ulm,  1483).  The  Sfemplario  contra  los  En^ 
goMos  seems  to  have  been  the  source  from  which  Agnolo 
Firenzuola  drew  the  substance  of  his  Discorsi  degli  Ani* 
mali  .*  here,  however,  the  scenes  of  the  several  narratives 
are  laid  in  various  real  localities,  transferred  to  Italy.  (See 
Opere  di  Messer  Agnolo  Firensmola,  Fbronoe,  1763,  8vo. 
torn.  i.  pp.  5>89.)  Another  Italian  version  of  these  storiest 
in  Doni*s  Filosophia  de'  Sapienti  Antichi^  is  little  mora 
than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  text  of  Johannes  de  Capua. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  manuscript  of 
another  Latin  translation,  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1313  by  Raymundusde  Byterris  (Raimond  de  B^ziers),  by 
order  of  Queen  Johanna  of  Navarra,  the  wife  of  Philip  le 
Bel.  The  author  says  that  he  had  a  Spanish  original  before 
him,  which  is  now  lost,  but  which  was  probably  a  transla- 
tion  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  Joel. 

Besides  the  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew  by  Johannes 
de  Capua,  there  seems  to  have  existed  another  Latin  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Arabic,  which  became  the  source  of  a 
translation  into  the  Castilian  language,  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1289  at  the  command  of  King  Alfonso 
X.  of  CastiUa. 

(See  the  Mimoire  Historique  sur  le  livre  intitule  CatUah 
et  Dimna,  prefixed  to  Baron  de  Sacy*s  edition  of  the  Arabio 
text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  Paris,  1816,  4to.,  and  the  dis- 
sertations on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  authors,  in 
vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  M8S,de  la 
BibUotheque  du  Roi;  H.  H.  Wilson's  Analytical  Account 
of  the  Pancha  Tantroy  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  voL  i.  p.  155.) 

BIELEFELD,  a  minor  cirele  in  the  adminbtrative  cirole 
of  Minden,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Westphalia,  inter- 
sected by  a  triple  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  chalk,  sand» 
clay,  and  marl  form  the  constitaent  parts :  tha  mountains 
commence  near  Oerlinghausen  in  the  earldom  of  Lipoe, 
and  pass  from  the  territory  of  Osnabur^  into  this  and  tne 
a^jaoent  circle  of  Halle.  Cultivation  is  carried  high  up 
their  slopes ;  and  their  summits,  of  which  the  Sparenberg 
n^ar  the  town  of  Bielefeld  is  one  of  the  most  elevated,  are 
in  part  naked  and  in  part  crowned  Vrith  woods.  The  cirole 
is  watered  by  the  Lutter  and  Aa,  and  their  small  tribu- 
taries; it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  districts  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  as  well  from  the  extent  to  which  the 
manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen  is  carried,  as  from  its 
rich  growth  of  erain,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  the  numerous 
droves  of  homed  cattle  which  it  rears.  In  no  quarter  of 
Europe  is  a  finer  description  of  linen-yam  spun  than  at 
Isselhorst;  iron-ware,  tobacco,  woollens,  leather,  soap,  cop- 
per and  copper-ware,  yarns,  and  damask  cloths,  are  also 
among  the  manufactures  of  this  cirole.  It  contams  an  area 
of  about  95  square  miles,  and  had,  in  1828,  33,292  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  35,346,  of  whom 
about  32,000  were  Protestants.  At  the  last-mentioned 
date  its  stock  of  horses  amounted  to  1277 ;  of  homed  cattle, 
to  7349 ;  and  of  sheep  and  goats  to  4021. 

Bielefeld,  its  capital,  on  the  high  northern  road  hom 
Elberfeld  to  Minden,  in  52^  1'  N.  lat,  and  S"*  SO'  £.  long., 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparenberg,  on  the  Lutter  or  Lutter- 
bach,  in  the  mnist  of  a  highlv  picturesque  country ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been 
laid  out  in  agreeable  walks.  The  nu>st  remarkable  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  the  churohes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary,  the  church  attached  to  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  the  new  town-hall.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  society  of  music, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths,  yams,  cottons, 
ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  meerschaum  pipe- 
heads,  &c.,  and  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Its  sale  of 
linens  and  threads  is  estimated  at  nearly  80,000/.  a-year. 
In  December,  1831,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  5539. 
It  lies  about  260  miles  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Berlin. 

BIELITZ,  a  duchy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of 
Teschen,  between  the  Vistula  and  Biala,  and  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  kingdom  of  Gralicia.  It  was  a  minor 
sovereignty  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  princely 
line  of  Sulkoflsky,  in  the  year  1752,  when  Francis  I.,  em- 
peror of  Crcrmany,  erected  it  into  a  dukedom.  It  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  breadth ; 
and,  inclusive  of  the  two  estates  of  Erasdorf  andCzechovitz, 
which  are  inde^ndent  properties,  it  contains  1  town,  19 
villages,  2  colonies,  2600  houses,  and  nearly  10,000  inha- 
bitants, one-half  of  whom  are  ProtestantSy  and  the  other 
half  RopisQ  Catholics. 
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I,  tha  ea&ital  of  tlie  duchy  and  the  seal;  of  the  dueal 
adminiBtration,  lies  olo6%  to  the  Graltcian  fsontiec,  on  a 
deolivity  at  the  north-western  base  of  the  Carpathian  nuMui- 
tains,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Biala.  It  is  a  well-buih 
tewn^  and  has  a  ipaeioiui  market-place,  but  the  sireeta  aze 
WMFiow:  of  its  three  ohurohes,  two  are  Roman  CathoUc, 
snA  enek  LiMAieran ;  the  LuthenuiB  have  also  two  sehooU 
heie.  Besides  the  dueal  residence,  now  appropriated  for 
tito  puhlio  offioee^  which  is  an  antient  stractum  with  a 
iMAdBome  park  attached  to  it,  Bielita  possessea  a  hospital, 
attd  an  asykini  for  tiie  indigent,  and  very  considerable 
weoUen,  kerseymere,  and  linen  manufoctures.  It  is  the 
deposit  for  the  rock-salt  brought  from  Oalioia  for  the  oon- 
Sttowtion  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
mflb  m  its  own  productions,  as  well  as  in  wool  and  Hun- 
sariaa  winea,  &o.  with  Poland,  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Austrian  possessions.  This  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt 
flisoe  its  total  destruction  by  fire  on  the  6th  June,  1808, 
ooMtains  at  present  about  5400  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  52^ 
)'  N.  let,  and  29''  55'  £.  long.  It  is  connected,  by  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  with  the  town  of  Biala  in  Galiuia, 
the  population  of  which  amounts  to  about  4000  souU,  who 
have  risen  into  much  affluence  by  the  manufacture  of  wooi- 
1mm,  coarse  linens,  nails,  ^tc 

BISLLA,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Intend^xa  or  division  of  Turin :  it  contains  78  com^ 
manes  and  91,000  inhabitants^  It  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  to  the  north  ftom  the  province  of  Valsesia,  and  by 
the  river  Sesia  to  die  east  from  the  province  of  Novai-a.  To 
the  south  it  touches  the  province  of  Vercelli,  and  that  of 
Jvrea  to  the  west.  The  province  of  Biella  is  watered  by  the 
rifvers  Cervo  and  Blvo,  which  are  affluents  of  tho  Sesia. 
Bietta,  with  7000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  the  {province,  is 
thivty-4ix  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  It  is  a  bishop  s  see,  and 
hfts  a  royal  college  for  secondary  instruction,  and  a  court  of 
iustice,  *  tribttnale  di  prefettura,*  for  the  whole  province.  It 
has  also  manufholures  of  woollens  and  of  silks.  Tlie  prin- 
0^^  produota  of  the  soil  are  corn,  rice,  and  hemp.  Silk- 
worms are  also  reared  to  a  considerable  amount  The  flelde 
are  irrigated  by  canab,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  northern 
Piedmont. 

BIENNE,  BIBL  in  Oermen,  a  town  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  river 
Sttze,  which  comes  from  the  valley  of  Srgud^asses  through 
the  town,  and  a(torward8  entars  the  lake.  The  territory  of 
Bienne  is  well  adapted  for  the  vine,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  town  of  Bienne,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  has  some 
cotton  manuftictures  and  some  tan-yaids.  The  language  is 
the  Swiss-Grerman,  but  most  people,  especially  in  the  country 
around,  speak  also  French.  The  inhabitants  of  Bienne  are 
Pfeotestants,  and  they  have  both  a  French  and  a  German 
ohuroh.  Bienne  was  made  a  feee  imperial  town  by  Rudolf 
of  Hapsbur?  in  the  thirteenth  century,  nnder  the  high  do- 
minion of  m  Bishop  of  BaaeU  it  afterwards  became  an 
ally  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  remained  as  such  until  the 
French  invasion  of  I79S,  when  it  was  united  to  France.  It 
leoovered  its  independence  in  1814,  and  was  then  united  to 
the  canton  of  Bern.  Bienne  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  sociable  and  hospitable 
disposition.  Bienne  is  about  seventeen  miles  N.W.  of 
Bern.  The  lake  of  Bienne  is  about  ten  miles  long,  two  and- 
vhalf  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  217  feet  in  its 
greatest  depth.  It  abounds  with  fish,  especially  trout  The 
level  of  its  water  is  1330  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  foet 
lower  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Neuchdtel.  The  river  Zifab 
or  Thiele,  which,  is  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  enters  the  lake  of 

S^nne  at  its  8.W.  extremity,  issues  out  of  it  again  at 
idau  at  the  <q»posite  end,  and  then  falls  into  the  Aar. 
The  small  island  of  St.  Pierre,  celebrated  on  account  of 
Rousseau's  residence  in  1763,  is  in  tile  middle  of  the  lake 
of  Bienne. 

BIENNIALS  are  plants  which  require  two  seasons  of 
growth  to  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit ;  they  differ  from 
annuals  in  nothing  but  this  circumstance,  perishing  as  soon 
as  their  seeds  are  ripened.  They  are  usually  sown  about 
Midsummer,  when  they  become  healthy,  robust  plants  by 
the  winter,  and  are  ready  to  start  into  rapid  growth  the 
succeeding  vear  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  the  returning 
spring  is  sufticient  to  excite  them  into  action. 

BIESBOSCH,  or  BiESBOS,  a  lake  or  marsh  situated 
between  the  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  South  Holland. 
Ita  name  means  a '  marsh  of  reeds,*  a  term  derived  from  the 
great  quantity  of  reeds  that  grow  in  its  shallower  parts.    It 


vie  formed  in  1421  by  a  gieat  innndatiaD* 
uo&ed  by  the  rupture  of  sevezal  d>kes  near  IXict,  wheo  the 
sea  rushed  in  and  swamped  a  vast  tract  of  country,  of  ahou  i  >u 
square  miles,  and  swept  away  a  number  of  viUagea  and  man  f 
thousand  persona,  with  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  (Bii«eliiiiir  s 
Geograpkif.)  It  was  reported  that  a  peasant,  out  id  »p«!« 
against  a  neighbour,  secretly  broke  a  dyke  opposite  to  thse 
house  of  the  hitter,  near  Dort,  and  the  tide  rinng  hightr 
than  he  expected,  widened  the  breach  and  overflowed  Uio 
whole  country.  {Dehces  des  Pay*  Bw.y  The  Wasd  aed 
the  Maas  flow  into  this  lake  on  its  eastern  side,  and  istfuc 
out  of  it  by  several  branches,  known  generally  by  Uw  neibo 
of  Maas :  the  widest  of  these  branchea,  also  catted  HeUauU 
Diep,  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  islands  of  Be^rrlmi-.ti 
and  Goeree,  by  HellevoetaUus.  The  Borthemmost  hranch  ot 
the  Maas,  after  coming  out  of  the  Biesboaoh*  flowss  by  lA*it, 
and  forms  the  river  of  Rotterdam  and  Briel.  Part  of  iLc 
ground  lost  in  the  great  imindatioa  of  1421  has  been  sAiirv 
recovered,  and  there  are  now  several  islands  in  the  m»d*t  of 
the  Biesbosch  which  ate  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

BIEWRE,  a  small  river  of  Fraooe,  a  trihutaiy  of  site 
Seine,  only  remarkable  as  passing  through  Paha  duee  s» 
the  great  manufacture  dks  dobetim.  Thie  stream^,  tft  tt« 
lower  part  of  ita  course,  is  sometimes  called  dUeim*.  li 
rises  near  Versailles,  and  ita  whole  oouKae  doaa  net  mxK  u 
exceed  20  miles. 

BIG  A,  a  chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two  hoi  am ;  cnUed  b« 
Suetoniua  {Calig.  c.  19.)  Bijuge  cuwricMUtm.  The  hh^i 
was  the  most  common  chariot  in  use  among  the  fioi)aan«> 
They  had  also  their  quadrigm,  and  aometimea  their  seiuirn^ 
septim-juges,  &c,  and  Suetonius  aseures  ua  that  Nero, « tm 
he  was  a  performer  in  the  Olympic  games,  made  lue  «t  * 
decem-jugis,.  a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  honea  oe»n4ed  togethir. 
(Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  24.) 

PUay  attributes  the  invention  of  the  biga  In  the  Pbrr- 
gia&a.  {Hist,  Nai.  lib.  viL  o.  66.)  laidenia  ai^e  the  tt)- 
ventor  was  Ciriatinea  the  Sioyonian.  {Otigmegf  lib.  xm. 
o,3&.) 

The  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  the  form  of  a  rlu- 
riot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  were  called  kiffmii^  ^A 
quadrigati,  (»Hee  Pliny,  Hist  NaL  lib.  xxi.  a  3.>  IIco«^ 
Livy  (lib.  xxxiii.  c.  23.)  uses  the  term  oirgtmimm  bi^alu  ^\, 
The  bigati,  quadrigati,  and  viotoriaii  were  aJl  of  ec|ud  «.iJuf . 
and  differed  only  in  the  impreas  from  whiak  iWay  den\«<l 
their  several  names.  The  bigawaa  one  of  the  emblem  »ul 
viotory. 

BIGAMY,  in  the  canon  law,  signified  either  a  sct»jh<i 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  flnt  wife,  or  a  taams::' 
with  a  widow.  It  incapacitated  men  for  boly  oid«rs:  is!<j 
until  the  1st  Ed.  VI.  c.  12,  s.  16,  it  was  a  good  counter^  i 
to  the  claim  of  benefit  of  clergy.  ( WooddesaoB*a  I  Mvnoii 
Lectures^  i.  425.) 

Bigamy,  by  the  Snglish  law,  consists  in  oontractwir  :. 
second  marriage  durinj^  the  life  of  a  former  bufthaiU  t 
wifo,  and  the  statute  1  James  I.  c*  11,  enacts  that  the  |^r 
son  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  frl'i  > 
(See  Hales  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  u  6&2,  fol.  ed.  1736.)  Tu  - 
statute  makes  certain  exceptions  which  it  is  not  ncre«s^nr 
to  refor  to,  as  it  has  been  repealed  by  9  (Seofge  IV.  r.  %i, 
&  22,  and  operates  only  with  respect  to  pifoncee  eommitt   i 
on  or  before  the  30th  June,  1828.    The  statute  kic>t  c:\  ^ 
enacts,  '*  That  if  any  person  being  married  shall  marr\  ir  \ 
other  person  during  the  Jife  of  the  former  husband  vr\  ^^v 
whether  the  second  mai'riage  shall  have  taken   f^acv  -r 
England  or  elsewhere,  such  oflbndcr  and  any  person  ai<i: 
Uim  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and  be  punished  by  tianspjn 
tion  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  (with  or  with    : 
hard  labour)  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years."     Tt  - 
statute  excepts,  first,  any  second  marriage  contracted  out  ^' 
England  by  any  other  tlian  a  subject  of  his  Majc*ti 
second,  any  person  whose  husband  or  wifo  ahall  ha\x«  Ut 
continually  absent  during  seven  years,  and  shall  not  hi* 
bcen  known  ly  such  person  to  havo  been  livinff  within  t!.  - 
time ;  third,  i  person  divorced  from  the  bond  of  the  f  . 
marriage;  fourtn,  one  whose  former  marriage  ehall  l.«<- 
been  declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  com]>cti  -! 
jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  third  exception  it  has  been  dctrr- 
mined  in  a  case  where  a  Scotch  divoroe  a  vimcuJo  «i« 
pleaded,  that  no  sentence  of  any  foreign  court  can  di»».*:t  - 
an  English  marriage  a  vinculo  unless  for  grounds  on  vhi- 
it  was  liable  to  be  so  dissolved  in  England ;  titfd  that  i}t- 
term  'divorced*  applies  to  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual  <«.t'r: 
within  the  limits  to  which  the  statute  extends.    The^bu -.t 
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hM  M^  dec^md  void  enly  eoUaUnllr  ind  oot  dincDj ; 
■rtf  whoittinK  it  to  fa«  eoneluMre,  it  can  be  ■hmra  to  hava 
bam  obtained  ftsndnlantiy  or  ooUiuivelf.  See,  ai  to 
part  of  die  aohjeot,  Hakkmob  and  Ditosck  ;  aod 
natMr  of  eunoaitj,  the  trial  of  tba  Duoheia  of  KingatoB 
Man  die  peers  in  parBcmQitt,  in  1776,  for  binmr.    (Bb- 


AbiidBHcat  bf  Dodd,  title*  fi^mty  and  Marriage.) 
BIO»4BRFNA  (ZoohiKT)-  D'O^nkhjc  Bane  ftr  a 
ftenna  of  tbaae  minute  eapbalopoda  wUch  fae  hiM  ao  well 
illiutTated.  Then  are  t»e  tnbgenen ;  4e  lint  couHimiDK 
of  tbe  Bigtmrina  praperlj  ao  called,  witfa  a  central  ope 
and  the  other  of  tbe  Gtrnmulime  (D'OiUgnj)  with  a 
ginal  opeoiDc. 

BIOGLBSWAI^,  a  maritet-tomi  in  the  bundrad  of  the 
■ame  naue,  in  tbe  oonntr  of  Bedftrd,  fortv-oneniilei  N.N.W. 
fhxn  LandoB,  and  nine  milet  fi.S.B.  from  Bedfoid.  It  ia 
•ituated  on  tbe  mat  nad  to  York,  near  tbe  river  ItcI.  oter 
whicfa  there  is  nere  a  atone  bridge.  The  river  has  been 
rendeied  natigable  ta  tbe  town,  br  vbich  meani  tbo  town 
and  neighbaurheod  are  sappMed  with  oomIb,  timber,  and 
oats.  Lelaml  described  BigK'B*'*''^  *■  baTing  '  a  good 
market  and  e  furea.'  It  has  still  a  good  market,  particularly 
in  corn,  wUeh  it  one  of  the  largett  in  Bngland,  heM  en 
Wednesdays;  and  its  Ibira  are  now  five,  nsmdy,  Febmary 
1 4,  Satmday  ia  Batfter  week,  Whit-Monday,  Augnst  9,  and 
NoTember  6.  It  does  not  appear  under  what  charter  the 
muket  is  held,  bat  it  ii  probobto  that  it  was  granted  to  soma 
of  the  bishopsof  Lincoln,  to  which  see  the  manor  wai  anneiced 
'  y  Henrvl.  in  lin.  The  manor  was  surrettdered  by  Bishep 
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Irates,  who  bold  a  petty  fession  for  the  htmdreds  af  Biggle- 
swade, Clifton,  and  Wixsmlree.  The  continual  passage  of 
travellers  through  Biggleswade,  tbe  expenditure  of  the 
■trangera  who  reaort  to  iu  market  and  Aira,  and  the  ready 
■sla  which  tbe  town  thus  obtami  ftr  its  own  prodnctions, 
bare  combined  to  extend  the  population  and  prosperity  c€ 
the  place  Tbe  parish,  which  ioeludei  the  hamlets  of 
Stretlon  and  Holme,  contained,  in  1831,  606  bouses,  with  a 
papnlstion  of  3Ji6  persons,  of  whom  1662  were  fcmnlpa. 
In  the  year  176$  the  town  sustained  great  damage  by  afire, 
irhich  raged  fcr  some  hours  with  eteat  fury.  Not  lesa  than 
ISO  houses  were  consumed,  betides  corn-ehBmben,  malt- 
houaes.  Sec.,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town  around  tbe  market* 
place.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  a-I.OOOt  The  town 
.s,  hiiwever,  indebted  to  this  calamity  for  its  present  im- 
proved appearance,  as  (he  house*  hove  been  mostly  rebuih 
with  brick  in  tbe  modem  style.  The  parish  chnrch,  which 
is  a  hnndsome  Oothic  structure,  was  built  in  1 230.  It  was 
furmcrly  ootlngnte,  and  several  antient  wooden  stalls  were 
reninining  till  1832,  when  the  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
p.iired  and  rearranged,  partly  by  the  asaiitanoe  of  the  In- 
ri>rporated  Society  Ibr  Repairing  Churches,  The  living  is  a 
di-:i'!iargetl  vicarage,  in  the  dioctee  of  Lincoln,  worth  300/. 
per  aniinm.  The  living  is  a  peculiar,  belonging-  to  the  pre- 
bendary of  Big^^estfade,  in  Linroln  cothodral.  Speed  men- 
tiixij  that  there  was  hero  a  ooUeee  ilo'tirated  to  the  Holy 
Tiiuity,  valui'd  at  7l.  at  tiie  Dissolution  ;  but  as  he  says  rt 
wns  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  here.  Tanner 
think*  that  what  Speed  calls  a  college  was  only  a  chantry  be- 
longing to  tbe  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Tliere  are  several 
good  inns ;  and  a  small  msnufsetory  for  white  thread  lare 
anil  edging,  which  affords  employment  to  females.  A  Hour- 
mill,  worked  by  steam,  has  also  been  lately  erected. 

Sir  John  Cotton  bequeathed,  fbr  charitable  uses,  ^e  mm 
of  1800/.,  which  was  received  in  the  year  1792.  It  was  to 
be  laid  ont  in  the  pnrcbaH  of  freehold  lands  and  heredila- 
menta,  and  this  parish  was  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  three- 
ninths  of  the  rents.  One  of  these  parts  wss  to  augment  the 
living,  and  the  other  two  to  be  paid  to  a  master,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lord  of  tbe  manor  of  Stratton,  for  teaching  twelve 
poor  children  of  the  parish  the  English  tongue,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  inttnMting  them  in  the  principlet  ofthe 
Cliristian  rehgion  accordmg  to  the  Church  of  England. 
WhcnlheCh&rity  Commissioners  made  their  report  In  1S2I, 
the  property  was  let  for  16!/.  per  annum,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  really  worth  300/.  The  two-ninths  applicable 
to  (he  purpose  last  specified  amounted  to  36/.  a-ycar,  which 
was  appropriated  asoirectedby  thebenehotor.  Thu  children 
are  all  iKiya,  nominated  by  the  lonl  <^the  manor  of  Sirattun. 
Tbey  aro  tmivvd  iitto  tbe  Kbool  u  soen  u  Utey  ai«  uUe  tu 


Lpired  m  1BI7,  and  tbe  oonmi 
that  in  eoDttdantion  of  the  great  inoreaae  whtdi  &e  mae- 
ter's  taUry  wodld  Tecoiva  nnder  a  new  leaae,  die  truatnea 
abonld  maka  a  eorre^nding  increase  in  tbe  anmbor  at 
ehadren  admitted  to  tbe  benefit  of  die  ohariiy.  The  matter 
bad  uanally  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty  pay  sidiwrB,  and  als* 
iBBtructed  the  boys  belonging  to  tbe  charity  of  Edward 
Peake,  who,in  17SS,  beqweathed  a  tenement,  and  a  rmit- 
oharge  of  131.  a-ymr  for  tbe  instruction  (rf  eight  poor  boft. 
Fonr  charitable  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  mis  pamh 
produce  altogether  27/.  1 7«.  M  per  tmnum. 

At  Straiten,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Bigfleswado, 
at  a  ploughman  was  ploughing  the  land  rather  deep  in 
1770,  he  discovered  a  yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  StO 
gold  coinB  (rose  nobles)  of  Henry  VI.  They  wet«  a  litflo 
lai^er  than  a  half-crown  piece,  but,  being  very  tbin,  vmra 
not  equal  by  twenty  erHlns  to  the  weight  of  a  guinea. 

(Lysont's  Magna  Britannia ;  Beautiei  (f  England  and 
Wale*;  F\fih  Keport  ofthe  Cemmittionen  for  impiirmg 
eon[*miw  Charititt.) 

BIGNONIA'CEifi,  are  montmetakms  dicotyledoniKH 
plants,  with  irregular  flowers,  a  pod-like  fhiit,  wiiiged  seeds 
without  albumen,  and  usually  a  <4irobing  bHbit.  They  afa 
mostly  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  Aeia,  Afric*, 
and  America,  and  unknown  in  Europe  except  in  a  onM- 
vated  slate ;  some  of  them  are  trees  of  ecntiderable  siie. 
They  generally  am  remarkable  fat  the  largo  site  and  rieh 
or  delicate  cotouring  of  their  trumpet-shapM  flowera.  No 
aenaible  properties  of  much  imporlanoe  have  been  reeo^ 
'  among  them :  one  of  tbem  produces  tbe  Cbieo  dya, 
of  reddish  feculent  aubstanco  with  which  some  of  the 
South  American  Indians  paint  their  bodies.  Several  are 
valuable  for  their  timber,  which  possesses  exlrema  hard- 
ness. The  most  interesting  genera  are  Bignonia,  many 
specie*  of  which  are  common  in  our  garden*.  Tecoma, 
CntalpQ,  and  Eccremocarpus,  the  three  last  ef  which  wMI 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 


pUgmmlM    Bltnonlt  lullllan.1 
1,  a  wrnlU  itll  0)n :  S.  a  cup-ilnKil  dlik.  out  orwhich  llK(niir7Ann 
•nti.lojrUin'irilkUis  ilyls  anrt  •llgiBm:  3.  ■  Toaa«  ovary;  4.liril«in4! 

RIOORRE.  a  di>trict  of  !he  smith  of  Fmnnr.  one  .-f  Iho 
Mnpuneni  parts  ef  the  former  prosince  wf  Cnscoj^i.e  or 
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Gasnmy.  It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  B^am*  and  on  tbe 
N.  and  E.  by  different  districtB  of  Armaffnac,  viz.  on  the 
N.  by  Le  Pays  de  Riviere  Baase,  on  the  N.  £.  by  Estanic 
or  Astarac,  and  on  the  E.  by  Le  PayH  de  Nebouxan  and 
Le  Pays  des  Quatre  Valleys.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Spain,  the  Pyrenees  serving  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  moluded  in  the  basin  of  the 
Adour,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district,  and  flows  northward  through 
it  Its  length  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  is  about  sixty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nearly  thirty.  (Map  of 
France  in  provinces  by  Uu  Society  for  the  diffunon  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)  This  country  is  very  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  some  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  its  frontier,  or 
very  little  removed  from  it.  It  is  watered  by  the  Adour 
and  its  tributaries,  but  these  are  not  navigable  within  its 
borders.  For  an  account  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions we  refer  to  Pyrb'ns'xs  (Hautss),  Dbp.  of,  within  the 
limits  of  which  Bigorre  is  now  included. 

The  chief  towns  were — ^Tarbes,the  capital,  on  the  Adour, 
(pop.  9706  ;)  Vic-de-Bigorre  (pop.  3599  for  the  town,  3679 
for  the  whole  commune;)  Lourdes  (pop.  31G1  for  tlie  town, 
38)8  for  the  whole  commune;)  6agn^res  (pop.  5633  for  the 
town,  7586  for  the  whole  commune ;)  Bardge,  St.  Sever  de 
Rustan,  Jomac*  &c.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  Les  Montagues  (the  mountains).  La  Plaine  (the  plain), 
and  Le  Rustan.  '  Les  Montagues*  were  subdivided  into  the 
vall^  d'Azun,  de  Bardge,  de  Campan,  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  the  country  of  Bigorre 
was  occupied  by  the  Bigerronea,  a  people  or  tribe  of  the 
Aquitani,  fron*  whom  it  has  derived  its  name.  They 
submitted  to  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  CflBsar,  when  he 
attacked  the  Aquitani.  Pliny,  who  mentions  them, 
gives  them  the  name  of  Begerri ;  but  they  are  not  nottoed 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  other  geographer^.  Their  capital 
was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarba  (now  Tarbes), 
called  also  Castrum  Bigorra.  There  were  other  tribes, 
who  were  included  partly  or  wholly  within  the  district 
of  Bigorre ;  as  the  Tornates  (people  of  Toumay,  a  town 
in  Estarac,  just  on  the  border  of  Bigorre)  and  the  Cam- 
poni,  who  probably  resided  in  and  have  given  name  to 
the  Valine  de  Campan.  These  tribes  of  course  shared  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  in  becoming  subject  to  the 
Romans;  and  in  the  Roman  subdivision  of  Gaul  their 
country  was  included  in  the  province  of  Novempopulania. 
In  the  fifth  century,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neighbouring  districts 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  earlv  in  the  sixth 
century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  unaer  Clovis,  who 
had  defeated  and  killed  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visifvoths. 
During  the  troubles  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  successors  of  Clovis,  the  Gascons  be^n  to 
extend  themselves  over  the  south-western  parts  of  Prance, 
and  tlieir  leaders  were  created  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  ac- 
quired possession  of  Bigorre.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
century  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
erected  Bigorre  into  a  county  in  favour  of  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Gascogne.  This  c^unt  and  his  posterity  held  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  district  as  feudal  subjects  of  the  king  of 
France  for  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  country  was  seqtiestered 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Philip  IV.  (Le  Bel)  king  of 
France  :  but  in  1389  it  was  restored  by  Charles  VI.  to  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  counts ;  and  having  been  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  possessors  or  by  other  means  united  to  B6arn 
and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  by 
whom  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

BIHAR  (Hungar.  Bihar  Barmegye),  a  county  of  Upper 
Hungary,  in  the  province  •  Beyond  the  Theiss,*  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Transsylvania. '  It  lies  between  46°  28'  and 
4r40'N.lat.,  and  SlMo'end  22^55'  E.  long.,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  4207  square  miles,  more  than  twice 
the  surface  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  This  popu- 
lous district  of  Hungary  is  in  many  parts  intersected  by 
swamps  and  forests.  In  the  east  it  is  encircled  by  the  Car- 
pathians, of  which  the  Biharyzegy  and  Csaf  arc  here  the 
most  elevated  points,  and  is  full  of  forests,  but  in  the  west 
the  surface  is  a  level,  covered  with  swamps  in  many  quar- 
tern, and  tor  an  extent  of  several  square  miles  around  Ko- 
ni4di,  occupied  by  the  great  Sar  Retje,  a  morass  formed  hy 

^  overflowing  of  the  Berettyd  and  Korus  rivers.    In  this 

1  of  Bihw*  are  a  number  of  eminenceSf  from  thirty  to 


forty  feet  in  height,  which  nome  aasert  to  be  waidi*bilk  ti 

artificial  construction,  raised  in  remote  aires.  Thm  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Black  Koros,  the  Rsfud 
Korfis.  and  the  Beretty6.  which  pour  down  from  the  moun- 
teinotts  districts  into  the  plain  country,  and  being  isnimiHedf  il 
by  any  barrier  on  either  bank,  overflow  the  edjiarent  iand«, 
and  give  rise  to  the  numerous  and  extensHe  monase^  f  ir 
which  Bihar  is  distinguished.  In  this  way  the  IU|ad  Kur.V* 
alone  has,  during  the  last  half  century,  laid  above  1  IHi .oim) 
acres  under  water,  and  not  only  have  whole  traets  been  marsr 
desolate,  but  the  atmosphere  round  them  has  been  render  -d 
unhealthy.  As  you  approach  the  nottntain-iegiotts  the  air 
becomes  pure  and  salubrious.  In  the  Vale  of  Kort't^h. 
which  extends  over  an  area  thirty-seven  miles  in  lenctii 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  climate  is  so  genial,  that  U  t 
parts  of  Hungary  are  superior  to  it  in  ealtivatioo  and  pro- 
ductiveness. On  the  whole,  however,  Bihar  is  acoounUtl 
one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom :  it  €xuitajr.« 
2»1 60,834  acres  of  available  soil,  of  which  1,095,1*20  are 
under  the  plough,  and  71,078  are  laid  out  in  vioeyfo^U, 
and  it  raises  grain  of  all  kinds  in  superabundanee,  partiru- 
larly  wheat  of  very  superior  quality.  Vegetables  and  frL:t 
are  of  luxuriant  growth :  the  principal  wines  are  white,  tnri 
some  of  them  are  much  esteemed.  To  these  mukt  ^ 
added  large  crops  of  tobacco.  Timber  abounds  in  iLe 
mountainous  parte  of  the  county,  but  fuel  is  so  acarrv 
in  the  low  lands,  that  reeds,  straw,  and  dried  dung  supfsT 
ite  place.  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  saffron  are  amor>j 
the  other  vegetable  producto  of  this  county.  It  is  r.  m 
in  minerals  also:  gold-dust,  with  pieces  sometunes  u 
large  as  a  filbert,  is  obtained  from  the  Black  Koros,  near 
Vaskoll  in  particular ;  R^sb4nya  prodooes  annually  aU-i  * 
1000  marks  of  silver;  of  copper  about  840  ewt.  are  year'i 
raised,  and  of  lead  about  25  tons;  much  iron  ore  scd 
many  iron-works  are  fbund  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vaskoll  and  Grosvardein;  and  the  road  fitom  Barod  int:> 
Transsylvania  leads  over  a  continued  bed  of  marble  f  jt  « 
distenoe  of  nine  miles  and  more.  Bihar  also  produces  aU- 
baster,  chalk,  and  limestone,  potter's  clay,  porcelain  earth, 
fire  stone,  granite,  petiified  carbon  or  jet,  which  tako«  a 
brilliant  polish,  coals  (near  Derna  and  Feketeto),  naphtha, 
mineral  alkalis,  saltpetre,  and  excellent  mineral  wafers  uf 
which  those  near  Grosvardein  are  much  esteemed.  Thv 
rearing  of  domestic  animals,  among  which  horses,  l]ornr<l 
cattle,  and  swine  are  the  chief,  is  carried  to  a  conaiden\*V* 
extent ;  and  game  and  fish  ave  plentiful  The  populat  •  r. 
of  Bihar  is  estimated  at  about  445.000  souls,  giving  di 
average  of  nearly  106  per  square  mile;  of  these  tbe  yr-^ 
portion  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  is  about  1 3<>  u 
35,  and  of  Protestents  to  Greeks  about  150  to  138.  Tlt^ 
is  no  part  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  not  fulluDci 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  n- 
oepting  Debreczin  and  Grosvardein,  which  are  plar«s  ' 
considerable  trade.  Bihar  conteins  one  royal  free  tovn. 
Debreczin,  the  largest  town  in  Hungary  after  Pesth.  « -.!: 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitanto ;  the  antient  episcopal  ctiv  ..: 
Grosvardein,  or  Nagy  Barad,  on  the  Sedes-Koros«  or  Rap.  i 
Koros,  with  about  16,000  inhabitanto;  21  market-teKfis 
460  villages,  and  170  pnedia.  It  is  divided  into  the  £'• 
circles  of  Sarcte,  Szalonta,  Belenye,  Vardein,  and  £r- 
melye. 

BIJA  GANITA.    [See  Vioa  Ganita.] 

BIJANAGHUR.   or   BISNAGHUR  (Vijayana^r :, 
signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  the  triumphal  fortress),  somet.r.i  -^ 
called  Annagoondey,  was  once  a  Hindu  city  of  fnt^at   t.t- 
portance,  but  is  now  nearly  uninhabited  and  little  m.^ 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.    It  stends  on  both  sides  of  tbe  m  - 
Toombuddra,  in  15**  14  N.  lat.,  and  76®  37'  B.  long.     T  • 
name  of  Annagoondey  is  more  generally  applied  to  u  tt 
part  of  the  city  which  occupies  the  north-west  bank  of  n 
river,  while  the  part  on  the  opposite  side  retains  usually  t:  - 
name  of  Bijanaghur.   The  Toombuddra  at  this  spot  is  aSr< 
800  yards  wide,  and  rapid  in  ite  course :  iu  bed  is  occupy- 
by  many  granite  rocks.    The  river  contracte  greatly  at  *  -^ 
point  between  the  two  parte  of  the  sity,  and  Iwre  there  v^* 
formerly  a  stone  bridge,  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  con.- 
munication  is  now  kept  up  by  means  of  a  ferry. 

The  city  stends  in  a  plain,  which  .is  surrounded  by  en^-^r- 
mous  masses  of  granite,  some  of  which  take  the  form  ar.  i 
magnitude  of  hills.  In  the  plain  there  are  Ukevise  U.  j* 
blocks  of  granite,  many  of  which  have  not  been  reniov.  ^ 
when  building  the  citv,  the  course  of  the  streets  beioe  m 
many  parts  made  winding  in  order  to  avoid  tho  stoDc«. 
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tn  &potbeearf*8  hall,  with  a  competent  number  of  oflleen 
in  every  department  The  sick  are  visited  twice  a-dajr  by 
the  four  physicians  and  two  surgeons  of  the  town.  A  com- 
mittee of  respectable  eitixens  superintend  the  whole.  The 
hospital  has  been  built  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  every  poor  invalid  of  Bilbao  has  admittance 
into  it  cost-free. 

There  Ls  also  a  Casa  de  Misericordia,  or  charity-house, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  superintended 
by  a  committee  of  respectable  individuals,  to  provide  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  instruction  foundlings  and 
orphans,  or  otherwise  destitute  children.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  common  earthenware  connected  with 
the  establishmept  in  which  the  children  work.  They  ate 
besides  instructed,  at  the  expense  of  the  house,  in  some 
business  which  may  be  the  means  of  nrocuring  them  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  streets  are  all  well  paved  with  square 
flat  stones  on  both  sides,  and  with  small  round  stones  in 
the  middle.  No  carriage  of  any  sort  is  allowed  in  them,  by 
which  means  the  pavement  is  much  longer  kept  in  repair. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  conducted  through  pipes  to  the 
roost  elevated  part  of  the  different  streets,  from  which  it 
flows  through  them  in  abundance,  washing  away  all  ihe 
dirt,  which  it  carries  to  the  river.  The  market-place,  !>- 
tuated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  is  alvays 
abundantly  supplied.  The  slaughter-bouse,  where  the  meat 
is  also  sola,  is  a  fine  building  of  the  Tuscan  order  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Possessing  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  from  a  fountain  constantly  flowing,  and  being  open 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  permit  a  free  current  of  air,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  either  the  sight  or  the  smell. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  wide  and  pleasant 
promenade  planted  with  lime-trees  and  oak,  and  lined  with 
many  houses,  gardens,  and  warehouses.  Numerous  wharfs 
and  strong  moles  are  buUt  on  both  banks  at  different  places 
down  the  river  to  Portugalete ;  there  are  two  bridges  over 
the  river  at  Bilbao,  one  very  old  of  two  arches  built  of 
stone,  and  another  of  wood  of  modem  construction  very 
solid  and  handsome,  with  one  arch.  The  tide  ascends  as 
high  as  the  town,  but  only  small  vessels  under  sixty  or 
seventy  tons  can  sail  so  far  up  the  river,  except  with  a  very 
full  tide ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  remain  at  Olaveaga, 
two  short  miles  from  the  town. 

Bilbao  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  province  (see 
Basque,  Bizcaya)  and  of  the  consulado,  or  tribunal  of 
commerce.  That  bodv  has  endowed  schools  for  the  gra- 
tuitous  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  town  in  architecture, 
mathematics,  navigation,  drawing,  and  the  French  and  Bng- 
lish  languages.  There  is  also  a  school  where  poor  children 
are  instructed  gratuitously  in  reading  and  writing,  and  an- 
other for  teaching  the  Latin  language,  both  supported  by 
the  ayuntamiento,  or  common  council. 

The  people  of  Bilbao  are  kind  and  hospitable;  their 
society  is  pleadng  and  easily  accessible  to  strangers.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  who  are  employed  as  carriers 
and  in  other  manly  occupations,  are  so  robust  that  they 
may  be  frequently  seen  after  a  day  of  laborious  employ- 
ment dancing  as  cheerfully  as  on  a  holiday.  They  are 
clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  in  general  go  barefooted. 
To  gratify  the  inchnation  of  the  common  people  for  dancing, 
the  town  pays  three  men,  who  play  on  the  tambourine  and 
the  provincial  wind  instruments  at  the  public  dances.  There 
is  a  public  building  ibr  playing  at  ball  and  two  for  tennis, 
of  both  which  exercises  the  people  are  exceedingly  fond. 
There  are  five  very  pleasant  fountains,  a  capacious  aad 
handsome  playhouse,  several  coffee-houses,  and  many  shons 
and  warehouses,  abundantly  supplied  with  all  articles  of  ^ 
reign  merchandise*  which,  owing  to  the  moderate  duties  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  mercantile  concerns,  may 
be  obtained  as  cheap  as  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
manufactured.  The  population  of  Bilbao  is  15,000.  TIia 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  tiie 
manufaeturing  of  iron.  The  most  productive  iron  mines  in 
Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  those  called  Veneras, 
five  miles  from  Bilbao.  They  produce,  in  general*  thirty- 
Ihreo  per  oent.  without  straining  the  ore.  There  aie 
also  manufactures  of  paper,  hats,  soap,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  cigars.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool  and  wheat  to  foreign  countries,  and  iron  to  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  (See  Diccionario  Geographieo 
iiiittmco;  Dicticnario  da  la  Apadetma). 

i^lLBKRRY,  a  kind  of  berry-bearing  shrub,  found  on 
Tonoflh     H)untry.   [See  Vaccinium.] 


BILBILIS,  a  Oeltibeiiia  toM«  te  Hlncito  Ti 
■ensis,  situated  en  •  biaaeh  of  tbe  Iberaa  <mo>«  wlaek  n 
•ometimes  eaUed  by  the  sane  name  ••  th*  t0WB«  bschq  fi«- 
quently,  however,  nentioiied  br  the  aane  8aW  (Martial,  i 
103,  104.)  Its  site  is  Mippoted  to  mmmifmA  with  thai  of 
the  modem  Calatayud,  which  slaadfl  nesr  the  jmetien  of 
the  Xiloea  with  the  Xalon.  It  was  boilt  open  an  esoMcire. 
according  to  Martial,  in  the  two  epigraii  abow  ouoted 
(qnoB  Bilbilis  aeri  raonte  creat— *altam  Bilbilim),  sm  i.  49. 
Tne  steel  manufiietories  at  thia  plaoe  wen  iniibiati.J  i.i 
antient  times  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxxnr.  14;  JimHb.  xliv.  y. 
Martial,  iv.  55.) ;  but  it  is  known  to  us  prinetDaUr  as  hann^* 
been  the  birth-place  of  M.  Valeriaa  MartMuia  Coqawf ,  the 
mat  epigrammatist.  It  was  a  unnieipal  town,  as  appean 
from  coins  of  Tiberins,  inscribed  m.  aitovota  bii.bilis  r:. 
CASS.  III.,  and  ».  aytousta  bilbilia  ti*  CAsa.  t.  t^  aklio 
siiANO.  About  twcnty-fbnr  Roman  miles  Bp  die  Salo  wen 
the  AquoD  Bilbtlitanss  egrotantibaa  salvtareB,  *  the  medi- 
cinal springs  of  Bilbilis,*  mentioned  in  the  Itiaemy  of  An- 
toninus. 


[Coia  of  BObffia,  eoppOT.  Bfit  Vml] 

BILE,  an  animal  fluid  of  a  greenidi  oolovr,  hiUer  iaau 
and  viscid  consistence.  It  ia  sometimes  foand  aa  m  limp.: 
and  at  other  times  as  a  turbid  fluid.  It  ia  a  very  eompour : 
substance,  being  composed  of  water,  alhttmeii,  a  pvcnl «: 
resinous  principle,  a  portion  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  at. 
several  salts.  The  principle,  nowever,  npoa  which  iU  du- 
tinctive  characters  essentially  depend  ia  the  reaiaous,  sc . 
tho  bile  is  therefore  classed  by  ^ysiolosiata  among  u 
resinous  secretions.  Accocdiug  to  Tbenaidrthe  €ompQ»:tj«i- 
of  the  bile  is  as  follows : — 

Qm  InU. 


Water     . 
Picrom^  and  resin 
Yellow  matter 
Soda 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ditto 
Sulphate  of  ditto 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Oxide  of  iron 


Hum 

Water     . 

Yellow  insoluble  matter 
Albumen  • 

Resin  • 

Soda 

Salts  the  same  as  in  oa  bile 
According  to  Benelius,  the 
of  human  bile : — 
Water     . 
Picromel 
Albumen 
Soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 
Common  salt 
Phosphate  of  soda  witk 


70«- 
84  i 
4i 
4- 

12 
atraroL 


•      looo* 

S*  to  10* 

4i* 

41- 

followiag  ia  the  conpoBi&Uia 
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'  TlwOTnabyitkiohthoWlakflMiitodMtbaUw.  The 
Mfwr  u  dlstuifaislMd  by  two  pM«ti«ritiM  c  tnt,  it  is  lh« 
krgati  ^nd  in  the  body ;  vaA  MBoadly,  it  m  piovided  with 
two  ditmet  wti  of  viins.  The  wtas  that  reoeive  th«  Uood 
firon  tfa«  viaeeia  of  fhm  ahdooMn,  that  it,  from  the  ofgam 
■ora  ianadiataly  eonoeittad  in  the  ffoomm  of  digettioo, 
nnite  together  into  a  lu%9  trunk  named  the  vena  port». 
This  vein  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and 
ramifies  through  it  in  the  manner  of  an  artsry ;  at  the  same 
time  the  liver  nsaiveB  a  lai^  quantity  of  arterial  blood  by 
the  hepatio  artery.  The  ultimate  branebea  of  the  vena 
portm  terminale  paitiy  in  a  tat  ef  vesssk  termed  the  he* 
patic  duots,  whiflh  esntain  the  bile,  and  nartly  in  a  set  of 
vessels  termed  Ae  htyatis  veins,  by  whiok  a  large  portion 
of  the  blood  ef  the  vena  ^artm  is  transmitted  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  ehrculatum  into  the  vena  oava.  the  great 
vein  that  returns  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heait.   rSee  CtncuLiiTioN.] 

Thu  arrangement  is  peeiuiar.  Them  is  no  other  glsnd 
in  the  body  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  Uood^veseels  is 
at  all  analogous:  thers  is  no  ether  instance  in  which  a  vein 
is  sent  to  a  ^land  and  distributsd  to  it  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery.  Thu  peeuliari^  has  naturally  led  physiologists  to 
infer  that  the  vein,  in  this  ease,  performs  the  erainary  fune- 
tion  of  an  artery ;  that  it  osrries  on  the  process  of  secretion, 
and  eUminates  its  product,  ^e  bUe,  out  of  venous  blood. 
And  this  inference  ii  stiengthened  by  the  following  eon* 


1.  A.  largo  portion  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  vena 
portm  terminate,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  hepatio  duets, 
that  is,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  gland,  or  the  tubes 
provided  for  carrying  away  the  secreted  fluid  after  its  ela- 
boration. 

8.  The  elements  of  which  the  bile  is  composed  abound 
more  in  the  blood  of  fh»  vena  portts  than  in  that  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  The  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  bile 
are  hydrogen  and  carbon.  These  two  elements  always 
abound  mote  in  venous  than  in  arterial  blood,  the  venous 
blood  acouiring  them  as  it  flows  slowly  along  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  and  acquiring  them  the  more  abundantly 
the  slower  the  stream  and  the  longer  its  course. 

d.  The  distinctive  charaeter  of  everv  secreting  organ  is 
that  it  receives  a  eopious  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Accordingly  the  ramideations  of  the  vena  nortm  reoeive  a 
much  greater  supply  of  arterial  capillaries  from  the  hepatic 
artery  thnn  is  observed  with  respect  to  any  other  vein  in 
the  body,  and  a  correspondingly  greater  supply  of  ganglial 
or  organic  nerves  than  venous  capillaries  in  general ;  these 
nerves  being,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  source  whence 
the  blood-vessels  derive  their  vital  endowmoits,  and  are 
capable  of  peodnein^  those  complicated  ehauges  which  the 
blood  undergoes  dunng  the  nrooess  of  secretion. 

These  considerations  go  nr  to  show  that  the  secretion  of 
the  bile  is  an  anomaly  in  the  animal  economv,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  daboialed  l^  a  vein  out  of  vsnous  blood  ;  but  there 
am  many  eminent  physiologists  to  whose  minds  they  do 
not  appear  of  suffidsnt  weifht  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
Biohat,  for  instance,  eontoDds,  and  adduces  plausible  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  from 
the  hepatic  artery  $  and  MaMndie  conceives  that  it  is  formed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  blood  both  of  the  vena 
pofftm  and  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  is  certain  that  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  vena  pertm  is  said  to  have  united 
directly  with  the  vena  oava  witaout  going  to  the  liver  at  all ; 
and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  seeietion  of  bile  went  on  just 
as  well  as  when  the  vena  ports  is  distributed  in  the  ordt- 
naiy  moda  One  sneh  ease,  clearly  made  out,  would  alTord 
a  demonstration  tiiat  bile  is  eapabhoi  being  secreted  by  the 
hepatio  artery. 

But  whatever  deubt  physiolegtits  may  entertain  by  which 
of  the  two  great  vessels  of  the  liver  the  bile  is  secreted,  the 
consent  is  universal  that  the  Kver  is  the  gland  by  which  this 
fluid  is  formed.  When  duly  elaborated  in  this  organ,  the 
bile  is  received  from  the  secreting  vessels  by  exceedingly 
minute  tubes,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  gland,  whidh  is  termed  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
hepatic  duet  passing  on  towards  the  duodenum,  which,  phy- 
sioioeically  considerad,  is  a  seeond  stomach  [see  Dvodx- 
irvM  J,  communicates  with  a  small  membranous  cyst  or 
bag,  called  the  gall  bladder,  a  reservoir  for  the  bile.  The 
duct  of  tbm  galHiladder,  called  the  cystic  duct,  unites  with 
the  hepatiD  duet,  and  both  together  form  a  single  tube, 
iH^ed  the  oheledeeh  dueti  wMeh  pieroeathe  duodenum. 


ThoB  the  hepatio  duet,  carrying  the  bile  away  from  the  liver^ 
either  conveys  it  into  the  gsll  bladder  by  means  of  the 
cystic  duet,  or  transmits  it  immediat^y  into  Uie  duodebum 
by  means  of  the  choledoch  duct.  The  bile  which  flows 
immediately  into  the  duodenum  is  called  the  hepatic  bile ; 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  ^all  bladder  is  called  the 
cystic  bile.  There  is  a  striking  difTerence  in  the  external 
ciwracters  of  the  two,  cystio  bile  being  of  a  much  deraer 
colour,  and  much  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  no- 
patiebile;  but  the  diflerence  in  their  chemical  properties,  if 
there  be  any,  has  not  been  ascertained :  hepatic  bile,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  in  sufficient  (quan- 
tity, has  not  been  analysed,  while  some  portion  of  bile  is 
generally  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death.  Some 
physiologists,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  gail  bladder  is 
not  passive  in  the  reception  of  the  bile ;  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  receptacle  for  this  fluid ;  that  the  cystic  duct  sets  as 
an  absorbent,  actually  selecting  from  the  bile,  as  it  is  flowing 
in  the  hepatic  duct,  its  more  sctive  ingredients,  which  are 
conveyed  into  the  gall  bladder,  and  retained  there  until 
needed ;  but  it  is  more  probabto  that  the  blander  portions  of 
the  bile  are  absorbed  during  its  retention  in  the  gall  bladder, 
and  that  while  it  remains  there  its  elements  re-act  upon  each 
other  so  as  somewhat  to  modify  the  character  of  the  secre- 
tien,  rendering  it  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  the 
rscently  secreted  fluid. 

From  actual  experiment  it  would  appear  that  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  contmually  going  on  in  the  living  system.  In 
whatever  circumstances  an  ammal  is  placed — if  the  orifice 
of  the  choledoch  duct  be  laid  bare— the  bile  is  alwavs  seen 
to  be  flowing  drop  by  drop  into  the  intestine.  It  is  observed 
to  flew  much  faster  during  the  process  of  digestion  than 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  during  the  digestive,  process,  the  hepatic  bile  is  se- 
ereted  in  much  larger  quantity  than  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  that  it  is  then  conTcved  directly  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  gall-bladder  fills  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  when  the  stomach  is  foil  the  sail  bladder  becomes  com- 
paratively empty.  The  gall-bladder,  however,  is  seldom  if 
ever  completely  emptied.  Vomiting  contributes  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  action  of  the  system  to  the  expulsion 
ef  its  contents.  Magendie  states  that  he  has  often  found  it 
completely  empty  in  animals  that  died  fh>m  the  eflects  of  an 
emetic  poison. 

The  use  which  the  bile  serves  in  the  economy  is  to  pro- 
duce a  specific  change  upon  the  aliment,  in  a  certain  stage 
of  the  digestive  process.  The  first  chanee  which  the  food 
undergoes  after  it  has  been  swallowed  is  Uie  reduction  of  it 
by  the  stomach  into  a  fluid  mass,  the  appearance  of  which 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
This  fluid  mass  is  termed  chyme,  which  when  accumulated 
in  a  certain  quantity  is  sent  fh>m  the  stomach  into  the  duo 
dennm.  In  the  duodenum  the  food  undergoes  a  further 
chanee,  and  is  converted  from  chyme  into  the  substance 
called  chyle.  These  two  fluids  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  specific  characters.  [See  Diobstion.]  The  bile 
is  the  main  agent  in  producing  the  change  by  which  chyme 
is  converted  into  chyle.  This  is  nroved  by  a  decisive  ex- 
periment performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

This  physiologist  applied  a  ligature  around  the  choledoch 
duct  of  an  animal,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  the  bile  from 
entering  the  duodenum,  and  then  noted  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  digestion  of  the  food  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  the  operation.  The  experiment  was  re- 
pented seversi  times,  and  the  result  was  uniform.  The 
production  of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  took  place  as  usual, 
but  the  conversion  of  the  chyme  into  chyle  was  immediately 
and  completelv  interru|yted.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  chyle 
was  perceptible  either  in  the  duodenum,  or  in  the  vessels 
which  take  up  the  chyle  when  formed,  namely,  the  lacteals. 
This  experiment  is  deeisire  as  to  the  proper  office  of  the 
bile,  which  is  to  separate  the  nutritions  fi:om  the  non-nutrient 
or  excrementitious  part  of  the  chyme,  and  thus  to  form 
chyle.  In  effecting  this  separation  the  bile  itself  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  its  coloured  and  bitter  oortion  passes  on 
along  with  the  excrementitious  part  of  tne  chyme  into  the 
large  intestines,  while  its  albummous  and  saline  part  com- 
bines with  the  chyle,'  is  absorbed  with  it  by  the  lacteals, 
and  is  thus  carried  witii  it  into  the  circulation.  The  coloured 
and  bitter  portion  of  the  bile  which  combines  with  the  ex- 
crementitious part  of  the  chyme,  and  whicn,  together  with 
certain  secretions  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  constitute  the  fnoes,  imparts  to  the  fteoulent 
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matter  a  Btimiilatitig  property,  whien  u  necessary  to  excite 
the  action  of  the  large  intestines,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
expel  from  the  system  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the 
aliment  This  exciementitiotts  part  of  the  bile  may  there- 
fore be  considerea  as  constituting  a  natural  purge,  formed 
in  the  canal  itself,  which  it  is  to  stimulate  to  the  act  of 
expulsion.  And  accordingly  when  the  secretion  of  the 
livej;  is  scanty,  and  the  bile  does  not  flow  in  sufficient 
quantity  into  the  duodenum,  one  consequence  uniformly 
is,  that  the  fsDces  are  without  their  proper  colour,  and  desti- 
tute of  their  natural  stimulating  quahty ;  whence  the  due 
action  of  the  large  intestines  doa  not  take  place,  and  con- 
stipation and  a  long  and  varied  train  of  evils  in  the  general 
system  follow. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  office  of  the  bile,  the  very  im- 
portant secretion  elaborated  by  the  liver.  But  the  liver  is 
an  organ  of  enormous  bulk,  and  receives  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  blood ;  the  term  '  enormous'  being  used  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  other  glands,  and  the  term  '  immense*  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted.  Moreover, 
the  liver  is  found  in  animals  exceedingly  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  and  even  in  these  it  is  often  of  very  great 
magnitude.  Hence  it  is  conceived  that  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  by  no  means  the  sole  function  performed  by  the  liver. 
Many  physiobgists  look  upon  it  as  a  supplementary  organ 
of  the  lungs,  assisting  that  organ  in  the  depuration  of  the 
blood,  and,  like  it,  eliminating  from  the  blood  its  super- 
fluous hydrogen  and  carbon.  '  When  the  venous  blood 
becomes  loaded  with  inflammable  matter  (hydrogen  and 
carbon)  which  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and 
when,  from  certain  causes,  one  or  which  appears  to  be  the 
increase  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  this  excess  of  inflammable 
matter  is  not  employed  in  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  liver 
would  appear  to  be  the  organ  by  which  it  is  removed.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  quantity  discharged  is  small,  probably 
no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
state,  and  to  perform  the  secondary  objects  to  which  the 
function  is  subservient ;  but  when,  from  a  coigunction  of 
circumstances,  there  is  an  excess  of  inflammable  matter,  its 
accumulation  is  prevented  by  an  increased  discharge  of 
bile.'    (Bostock*s  Elements  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  liver  are  threefold.  1.  Ma- 
terials more  or  less  heterogeneous  and  crude,  absorbed  by  the 
vena  portss,  and  coming  chiefly  from  the  organs  of  digestion, 
undergo,  while  circulating  through  this  viscus,  a  process  of 
animalization,  by  which  the  blood  is  better  fitted  for  carrying 
on  the  general  functions  of  the  system.  2.  Certain  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  either  noxious  in  their  own  nature,  or 
injurious  by  the  excess  in  which  they  accumulate,  are  here 
separated  from  the  common  mass  of  blood,  and  carried  out 
of  the  system.  3.  By  the  preceding  changes,  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  liver  is  specially  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  performs  a  specific  office 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

This  multiplicity  of  offices  performed  by  one  and  the  same 
organ  is  in  conformity  with  the  usual  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  in  which,  while  provision  is  made  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose  of  primary  importance  by  an  organ, 
the  same  apparatus,  or  the  product  resulting  from  its  action, 
secures  some  fiirther  secondary  use  in  the  system.  (See 
LivxR,  and  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  nature, 
source,  and  office  of  the  bile,  consult  Bostock's  Elements  of 
Physiology;  Richerands  Elements  of  Physiology,  with 
Notes  by  Dr.  James  Copland;  and  Magendie,  Precis  EU- 
mentaire  de  Physiologic,) 

BILEDULGORID.  JSec  Belkd.] 

BILIMBI,  or  BLIMBING,  the  Malayan  name  of  a 
species  of  acid  fruit  belonging  to  a  genus  called  Averrhoa. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  pickles. 

BILIN,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Lobkovitz, 
in  the  most  north-west  part  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore 
and  Middle  Mountains,  is  about  168  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial extent,  with  about  8000  inhabitaiito.  The  principal 
spot  in  this  district  is  Bilin  or  Bylina,  a  small  town  of  about 
25U0  souls,  lying  on  the  Utile  river  Bila,  embosomed  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  baths  of 
■^plitz;  it  has  a  cotton-yarn  manufactory,  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  antient  castle,  the  one  con- 
taining a  collection  of  minerals,  &c.,  and  the  other  a  labora- 
tory, in  which  artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  pre- 
pared. The  environs  are  remarkable  for  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain, called  the  Bilinerstein,  which  is  surrounded  by  basalt 


rocks ;  but  the  pteee  Itself  is  most  celclmted  ht  its  aprinci. 
which  are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.     The  xnxia 
spring,  an  acidulous  water,  yields  2381  quarts  per  bcur.  i 
the  heat  of  12°  Reaumur  (58°  Fahrenheit) :  it  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scroAila,  goat.  &r., 
and  above  60,000  quarts  of  it  are  annually  aeiii  to  fi>Rii:n 
parts.    The  Bilinerstein  affords  a  number  of  imie  plaotB,  as 
well  as  minerals. 
BILL  IN  CHANCERY.    [Seo  EquityJ 
BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT,  is  the  name  givea  to  aui 
proposition  introduced  into  either  house  for  the  parpofe  of 
being  passed  into  a  law,  after  which  it  is  called  An  «cK  uf 
parliament,  or  statute  of  the  realm.    [See  Statute.] 

In  modem  times  a  bill  does  not  differ  in  form  Irom  is 
act,  except  that  when  first  brought  in  it  often  preiki.u 
blanks  for  dates,  sums  of  money,  &e.,  which  are  fllled  up  il 
its  passage  through  the  house.  When  prisfeed.  aUo.  wir^  1: 
(with  the  exception  only  of  naturalization  and  name  bu;^ 
which  are  not  printed)  it  is  always  ordered  to  be.  cither  imme- 
diately alter  it  has  been  read  a  first  time,  or  at  eome  oiKcr 
early  stage  of  its  progress,  a  portion  of  it,  whicii  may  adiu:t 
of  being  disjoined  from  the  rest,  is  sometimes  diislinguuhc<i 
by  a  different  type.  But  most  bills  are  several  times  punted 
in  their  passage  through  the  two  houses.  A  bill,  like  an  ^^'\, 
has  its  title,  its  preamble,  usually  setting  forth  the  rc&^^.•^% 
upon  which  it  professes  to  be  founded,  and  theo  its  sene^  i^ 
enacting  clauses,  the  first  beginning  with  the  wofds — *  Be  :t 
enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  hy  and  viia 
the  advice  and  consont  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempcn:. 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled.  «..i 
by  the  authority  of  the  same  ;*  and  each  of  those  that  f<...  n 
with  the  more  simple  formula — *  And  be  it  further  enacui 
The  advantage  of  this  is  tliat  a  bill  when  made  perfect  u 
all  its  blanks  having  been  filled  up,  becomea  a  law  at  cur, 
without  further  alteration  or  remodelling,  oa  receiving  u.^ 
royal  assent. 

Originally,  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  were  iritr> 
duced  in  the  form  of  petitions,  and  retained  that  furm  «  ht  z 
they  came  to  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  whole  of  ib.-e 
passed  in  one  session  were  then,  after  the  parliament  n^. 
submitted  to  the  judges,  to  be  by  them  put  into  the  pr^j-  : 
shape  of  a  law.  But  it  was  found  that  in  undei^ng  t;.^ 
process  the  acts,  as  passed  by  the  psrhament,  were  frt^ 
quently  both  added  to  and  mutilated.  Indeed  a  i^eat  dea. 
of  the  power  of  making  the  law  was  thus  k(t  in  the  bau.* 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  royal  authority,  in  so  far  as  ti..-*- 
learned  personages  might  be  under  ito  influence.  T. 
remedv  this  evil  it  was  arranged  in  the  reign  of  Hcnr)  \ ., 
that  the  sUtute  roll  of  the  session  should  always  be  dla « : 
up  before  the  parliament  rose.  In  the  following  rei|n»*  tL-: 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  bill  came  as  now  to  be  pMared  in  i-- 
form  of  an  act 

Bills  are  either  pubUc  or  private.    In  the  introductto::   ; 
a  public  bill  the  first  motion  made  in  the  House  of  LorCs  > 
that  the  bill  be  brought  in ;  but  in  the  House  of  Comir  -  • 
the  member  who  purposes  to  introduce  the  bill  must  l:-: 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  it  in.    If  that  mour  ^ 
carried,  the  bill  is  then  either  ordered  to  be  brought  lo  "■ 
certain  members,  generally  not  more  than  two,  of  wham  r ' 
mover  is  one,  or  a  select  committee  is  appointed  for  i    .: 
purpose.    When  the  bill  is  ready,  which  it  ftequentl%  ^\. 
soon  as  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in  has  been  izr^  ■ 
to.  It  IS  presented  at  the  bar  by  one  of  thote  memben,  i- 
afterwards,  upon  an  intimation  from  the  speaker,  hrou-  • 
up  by  him  to  the  table.    The  next  motion  is  that  it  be  rT*. 
a  first  time;  and  this  motion  is  most  frequently  made  •    • 
medmtely  after  the  bill  has  been  brought  up.    This  be  ^• 
carried,  a  day  is  appointed  for  considering  the  Question  i    : 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  lime.    The  second  reading  be  r  • 
earned,  it  is  next  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed,  that  ^ 
that  it  be  considered  clause  by  clause  either  in  a  comm:" 
of  the  whole  house,  or,  if  the  matter  be  of  leas  impona-  ■ 
in  a  select  committee.    When  the  committee  have  fir>  v. , 
their  labours  they  make  their  report  through  their  chairt  * 
and  the  next  motion  is  that  the  report  be  received      Be^  •  . 
modifying  the  original  clauses  of  the  bfll,  it  is  in' the  ic%.  • 
of  the  committee,  if  they  think  proper,  both  to  omit  octi  " 
clauses,  and  to  add  others.    Sometimes  a  btU  is  ordertn 
bQ  recommitted.thal  it  may  undergo  further  consideratM- 
or  that  additional  alterations  may  be  made  in  it       I    • 

Hn^""  ji  ?K  ^^ti'^'STi!^  ^*V°«^  ^""^  received,  the  n^xt  ^> 
tion  IS  that  the  bUl  be  read  a  third  time,  and  wbeo  that  » 
earned,  there  u  still  a  further  motion,  that  the  bill  <fe 
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the  otlier  nana,  is  sent  up  irora  Itio  uommons  to  tn« 
],rii<1  j,  it  is  sent  by  seveml  members  (the  speaker  beini;  fre- 
■|iiontly  one),  who,  having  knockeii  at  the  <loof  of  Ihel/irJs 
liijiine,  are  introduced  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
ttiL-n  advance  to  the  bur,  making  three  obeisance*.  The 
liixakiir  of  the  house,  who  is  usually  Ihe  lord  chancellor, 
Ihin  comes  down  to  the  bar,  and  receives  the  bill,  the  mem- 
ber who  delivers  it  to  bini  stating  its  title,  and  informine 
him  that  it  is  a  bill  which  the  Commons  have  passed,  and 
to  \iblL'h  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  their  lurdships.  A 
bill  thus  received  by  the  one  house  from  the  other  is  almost 
ahvuys  read  at  least  a,  first  time  ;  but  it  does  not  appei 
be  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  so  read.  It  then 
t;uci  ugnin  throus;h  the  same  stages  as  It  has  already  passed 
lliri>u(;h  in  the  other  house. 

Tlie  liill  may  be  debated  on  any  one  of  the  motions  which 
viu  have  mentioned,  and  it  commonly  is  so  debated  more 
lli.in  once.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  take  the  debate  upon 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure  either  on  the  motion 
fur  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  or  on  that  for  the  second 
rciidinj;;  the  details  are  generally  discussed  in  tho  com- 
nuttL'f.  Amendments  upon  the  bill,  going  either  to  its 
fiiiiiu  rejection,  or  to  its  alteration  to  any  extent,  may  be 
liiL>po5cd  on  anji  occasion  on  which  it  is  debated  after  it  haa 
ticeii   brought  in.     Before  it  h  committed  also 


othe 


may  be  moved,  upon  which  the 


AftcT  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  received,  and 
thu  auiendments  which  it  proposes  agreed  to,  the  speaker 
lulls  ilie  question  that  the  bill  so  amended  be  engrossed ; 
ili.it  is  to  say,  written  in  a  distinct  and  strong  hand  on 
p;irthment.  In  this  shape  it  remains  till  it  receives  the 
royal  assent ;  it  is  not  engrossed  a  second  time  in  the  other 
liiMise.  Whatever  clauMS  are  afterwards  added  to  it  are 
callt^il  riders,  and  must  be  engrossed  on  separate  sheets  of 
p;inhment  and  attaclied  to  it 

Bills  of  all  kinds  may  originate  in  cither  house,  except 
ivliut  aro  called  money  bills,  that  is,  hills  for  raising  money 
h\  any  species  of  taxation,  which  must  always  be  brought 
Urst  into  the  House  of  Commons,  The  Commons  also  will 
.'Ji'tt  any  amendment  made  upon  a  money  bill  by  the 
Lurils.  And  the  Lords  have  a  standmg  order  (the  XC,  dated 
-'lul  March,  1GG4)  against  proceeding  with  any  bill  for  resti- 
tution in  blood  which  shall  not  have  originated  in  their  own 
House:  all  such  acts,  and  all  others  of  royal  grace  and 
favour  to  individuals,  are  signed  by  the  king  before  being 
laid  before  parliament,  where  they  are  only  read  once  in 
ea<'h  house,  and  cannot  be  amended,  although  they  may  be 
rrji'.-ted.    [See  Assent,  Roy.^l.] 

When  a  bill  has  passed  the  Commons  and  is  to  be  sent 
up  lo  the  Lords,  the  clerk  writes  upon  it  Soil  buillc  aux 
■•'■igneurs;  and  upon  one  which  has  passed  the  Lords  and 
i^t  10  be  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  the  clerk  of  the  Lords 
«  ritci  iii/ii  baitli  aux  Oiminui-t,  If  it  is  aller«'ar<!»  passed 
by  the  Commons,  the  clerk  writes  upon  it  Let  Commun» 
i.Hl  usienles.  All  bills  of  supply,  after  being  passed  by  the 
I.'.rds,  aro  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
tlii'v  hitd  originated,  and  there  remain  till  Ihey  are  brought 
lu  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  speaker  to  receive  the  royal 
anient  :  all  other  bills  arc  deposited  with  the  Lords  till 
the  ro>ul  assent  is  given  to  them. 

A  bill,  after  it  bas  been  introdueed,  may  be  lost  elth'jr  by 
the  royal  assent  being  refused  (of  which,  however,  there  is 
III  instance  in  recent  times),  or  by  a  motion  for  its  rejection 
t>' iiig  carried  in  any  of  its  stages  in  its  passage  through 
cither  house,  or  by  any  of  the  motions  necessary  to  advance  , 
il  un  Its  progress  being  dropped  or  withdrawn.  The  rcjec- 
li.jii  of  the  bill  may  be  effected  by  tbe  motion  in  its  favour 
bi'uiL'  simply  negatived,  or  by  a  counter-motion  being  ear- 
ned to  the  e'ffect  that  the  next  ro.uling  be  deferred  till  a  day 
bj  which  il  is  known  that  parliament  will  have  been  pro- 
ri"-'iii;d  (generally  till  that  day  six  months,  or  that  day  three 
niimlbs),  or  by  the  carrying  ot  an  amendment  entirely 
v')ipu3cd  to  tbe  measure.  Tbe  motion  for  carrying  it  forward 
oil  any  of  its  sLiges  moy  be  dropped  either  by  tho  House 
Ziut  ai^mbling  on  th«  day  foi  which  the  orUei  made  re- 


treating ot  lilts  Bu^Jecl  in  ins  frtceaenti,  '  from  several  of 
the  cases  under  this  title,  as  well  as  from  every  day's  prac- 
tice, that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  and  verbijly  ob- 
served as  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  House :  it  is  rather 
to  bo  kept  in  subslancc  than  in  words ;  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  House  must  decide,  upon  every  question,  now  far  it 
comes  within  tbe  meaning  of  ilie  rule.'  In  fact  there  are 
several  remarkable  examples  of  the  regulation  being  en- 
tirely disregarded.  And  sometimes  a  short  prorogation  has 
been  made  merely  to  allov  a  bill  which  had  been  defeated 
to  be  again  introduced. 

When  a  bill  wbii^h  has  passed  one  house  bas  been 
amended  in  the  other,  it  must  be  returned,  with  the  amend- 
ments, to  be  again  considered  in  tbo  house  from  which  it 
bad  come ;  and  it  cannot  be  submitted  for  the  royal  assent 
until  the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to  by  that  house. 
Incase  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  tbe  two  houses, 
the  subject  is  frequently  onlcred  to  be  discussed  in  a  con- 
ference.   [See  Amkndment.] 

According  to  tho  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(see  Order  CXCVIIL  of  ;th  July,  1819),  no  bill  regulating 
the  conduct  of  any  trade,  altering  tbo  laws  of  apprentice' 
ship,  prohibiting  any  manufacture,  or  extending  any  patent, 
can  be  read  a  second  time  until  a  select  committee  shall 
have  inouired  into  and  reported  upon  the  expediency  of  tho 
proposed  regulations.  By  the  standing  orders  of  the  Com- 
mons, no  bill  relating  to  religion,  or  trade,  can  be  brought 
into  the  House  until  the  proposition  shall  have  been  first 
considered  and  agreed  to  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ; 
and  the  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  bill  for  granting 
any  money,  or  for  releasing  or  compounding  any  sum  of 
money  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  No  bill  also  can  pass  the  house  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  or  the  royal  prerogative,  without  hia  ma- 
jeaty's  consent  having  been  first  signified. 

Private  bills  aro  suchosdirectly  relate  only  to  the  concerns 
of  private  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  and  not  to 
matters  of  state  or  lo  the  community  in  general.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  an  act  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  public  or  a  private  one ;  and  in  these  cases  a 
clause  is  commonly  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  remove 
the  doubt.  Private  bills  in  passing  into  laws  go  through 
the  same  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament  with  publio 
bills  ;  but  relating  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  to  matters 
as  to  which  the  public  attention  is  not  so  much  alive, 
various  additional  regulations  are  established  with  regard 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  in  their  pro- 
gress the  ohserialiou  of  all  whose  interests  they  may 
affect.  No  private  bill,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  introduced 
into  cither  liouse  except  upon  a  petition  staling  its  object 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  sought.  Nor  can  such 
petitions  be  presented  ader  a  certain  day  in  each  session, 
which  is  alwaj-s  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  is  usually  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  thereafter. 
In  all  cases  the  necessary  documents  and  plans  must  be 
laid  before  the  house  before  it  will  proceed  in  tbe  matter, 
and  it  must  aUo  have  evidence  that  sufficient  notice  in  every 
respect  has  been  given  to  all  parlies  interested  in  the  mea- 
sure. To  a  cetluin  extent  the  consent  of  these  parties  is 
required  befiire  tho  bill  can  be  pas«ed.  For  the  numerous 
rules,  however,  by  which  these  objects  ore  sought  to  be  se- 
cured, we  must  refer  to  the  Slanding  Orders  themselves. 
An  account  of  the  principal  steps  necessary  lo  be  taken  in 
rase  of  the  moat  important  description  of  private  bills, 
those  for  enabling  associations  of  individuals  lo  undertake 
tho  formation  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works,  and 
of  the  prepress  of  such  bills  tlrrough  the  two  houses,  may 
be  found  in  tlie  first  number  of  the  Companion  lo  the 
Neicfpajifr,  p.  II. 

An  iniporiant  respect  in  which  the  passage  through  par- 
liament of  a  private  bill  dilTers  from  that  of  a  public  bill  is 
tho  much  higher  amount  of  fees  paid  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  the  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  two  houses. 
Although  tbe  Iii^h  amount  of  the  fees  payable  on  privBt« 
bills  has  been  tho  subject  of  much  complaint,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  Cikses,  a  very  heavy  tax,  it  u  to  b«  n 
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membered  that  tbe  necessary  expense  of  canying  the  gene- 
rality of  such  bills  through  parliament  must  always  be  very 
considerable,  so  long  as  the  present  securities  against  pre- 
cipitate and  unfair  legislation  shall  be  insisted  on.  The 
expenses  of  agency,  of  bringing  up  witnesses,  and  the  other 
expenses  attending  the  mSung  application  to  parliament 
for  a  private  bill,  at  present  often  amount  to  manv  times  as 
much  as  the  fees.  These  fees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  some  check  upon  unnecessary  applications  for 
private  bills,  with  which  it  is  contended  that  parliament 
would  otherwise  be  inundated.  The  misfortune  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  most  unnecessary  applications  which  such  a  check 
really  tends  to  prevent,  but  only  the  applications  of  parties 
who  are  poor,  which  may  be  just  as  proper  to  be  attended 
to  as  those  of  the  rich. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  a  well-known  mercantile  in- 
strument, of  great  and  extensive  usefulness,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  written  order  or  request  addressed  by  one 
person  to  anoUier,  directing  the  latter  to  pay  on  account  of 
the  former  to  some  third  person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order 
of  the  person  addressinj^  the  request,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
at  a  time  therein  specified.    In  commercial  language,  the 

Eerson  giving  the  direction  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  bill, 
e  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the  drawee,  and  he  in  whose 
favour  it  is  given  the  payee  or  occasionally  the  remitter. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  ordinarily  divided  into  two  classes, 
foreign  and  inland ;  the  former  comprehend  such  as  are 
drawn  or  are  payable  abroad,  the  latter  those  which  are  drawn 
and  payable  m  England.  Thus,  a  bill  drawn  in  France,  or 
even  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  upon  a  party  in  England,  or 
conversely,  is  a  foreign  bill ;  ana  this,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  a  distinction  not  merely  nominal,  but  carrying  with  it 
important  legal  consequences. 

At  what  time  and  by  what  people  bills  of  exchange 
were  first  brought  into  use  is  a  matter  of  history  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  invention  has  been 
variously  assigned— to  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  as  a  mode 
of  secretly  withdrawing  their  effects  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, whence  iu  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  banish^ 
for  usury — to  the  Florentines  flying  from  the  successful 
faction  of  the  Ghibellines^and  to  the  Mongolian  conquerors 
of  China.  These,  however,  one  and  all,  are  c^ectures 
resting  on  no  solid  foundation.  All  that  can  he  safely 
affirmed  is,  that  Instruments  of  this  kind  were  current  among 
the  commercial  states  of  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  that  it  is  probable  they  were  not  un- 
known at  the  close  of  the  same  century  in  England.  Jt  has 
been  commonly  stated  that  the  use  of  foreign  bills  precedel 
that  of  inland,  and  the  statement,  when  confined  to  Eng- 
land, into  which  the  practice  was  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  unquestionably  true ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  original  application  of  the  invention 
any  such  distinction  existed  at  all.  The  object  to  be  attained 
was  the  facilitation  of  exchanges  between  parties  resident 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  by  dispensing  with  the  remit- 
tance of  money  in  specie ;  and  whether  the  parties  were 
resident  in  different  countries  or  in  the  same,  the  incon- 
venience would  equally  exist,  and  the  remedy  be  equaUy 
applicable. 

xhe  history  of  bills  of  exchange  would  fhmish  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  trade,  from  the  simple  and  somewhat  clumsy  operations 
of  early  times  down  to  the  refined  and  complicated  system 
of  modem  exchanges.  Originally,  as  has  been  said,  they 
were  employed  solely  as  media  of  remittance,  and  Uie  exi- 

J^ency  which  brought  them  into  use  may  be  explained  as 
(illows:— A.,  at  Hamburg,  consigned  gooas  to  B.,in  London, 
either  in  execution  of  an  order,  or  as  his  factor  for  sale. 
B.,  thereuDon,  being  debtor  to  A.  for  the  invoice  amount,  or 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  desirous 
of  remitting  to  A.  accordingly.  The  remittance  could  only 
be  made  in  money  or  in  goods ;  but  A.  mieht  not  want  a 
return  cargo  of  English  conimodities,  and  the  sending  out 
of  Mpci'ic  was  both  inconvenient  and  hazardous.  For,  first, 
thi)  proper  coin  was  to  be  procured  at  the  money-changers ; 
next,  a  Nhip  was  to  be  found  to  carry  it ;  then  it  was  to  be 
safely  (l<*p«iHited  on  board ;  an  insurance  was  to  be  effected, 
and  advic'oii  Mont  out  by  another  vessel  to  A.  If  the  ship 
«rrivc<l  ».tf'f,  there  was  the  unloading,  carriage,  and  delivery 
oil  the  ot)iL*r  side ;  if  it  were  wrecked  or  captured,  there  was 
fit  ire  \m»,  when  uninsured,  and  the  trouble  of  procuring 
*rit  when  insured.  Now  suppose  (to  take  the  simplest 
that  some  thinl  person,  C.,  were  about  to  take  his 


departure  from  Hamburg  to  London,  mufcaal 
tion  would  suggest  the  following  amngement: — A.  wonl^. 
deliver  to  C.  an  open  letter  addressed  to  B^  reqoestiiig  h:3 
to  pay  to  C.  the  amount  intended  to  be  remitted ;  and  C,  os 
receiving  the  letter  into  his  possession,  would  pay  directly  te 
A.  the  value  of  it  in  money  current  at  Hamborg;  and 
having  carried  it  over  to  London  would  there  receive  mm  B. 
the  sum  specified.  By  this  simple  contrivanoe  much  of  the 
expense,  and  all  Uie  nsk  and  trouble  of  remittanee  would  be 
saved  to  B.  or  A. ;  and  C,  besides  having  a  more  eonvenien; 
and  portable  sign  of  wealth,  would  probably  recesve  a  bonux, 
that  is,  some  advantage  for  the  accommodation.  It  is  obviouv 
however,  that  to  bring  the  machinery  into  operation  se\ml 
things  would  be  wanting :  such  as,  first,  the  knowledge  by 
the  two  parties  of  the  mutual  want ;  secondly,  oonfiaence 
on  the  part  of  C.  that  the  money  would  be  paid  br  B.  ^r, 
presentment  of  the  letter  of  request,  or  that  in  dcnult  cf 
payment  by  him  he  might  safely  look  tat  reimburaement 
to  A.;  and,  thirdly,  the  assessment  of  the  pxeeeiit  rulue  or 
the  letter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  determinms  bona  much 
C.  ought  to  give  A«  in  ready  money  of  Hamburg  for  the 
sum  specified  in  the  letter,  to  be  paid  at  a  ftxture  day  ir. 
money  of  England.  Kow  one  branch  of  this  last  requi^t^. 
the  adjustment  of  the  comparative  value  of  diffeient 
currencies,  fell  directly  within  the  province  of  tbe  monp}  - 
dealers,  who,  from  their  stalls  or  banques  at  the  great  fairk 
and  marts  of  exchange,  received  the  name  cfaanqw^n 
(bankers),  and  as  all  persons  about  to  remit  or  to  praoeed  t. 
foreign  countries  resorted  to  them  for  the  reqmaite  co.r^ 
they  would  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  merchants  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  other  particulars  also,  and  would  tbu< 
naturally  become  the  negotiators  of  this  sort  of  oxchangef 

But  tne  transactions  by  way  of  letters  of  exchange  wotL'i 
have  been  very  limited,  had  they  depended  on  the  oocasioD^ 
coincidence  of  a  party  setting  out  in  person  to  the  oonntrj 
to  which  the  remittance  was  ta  be  made.  There  werv, 
however,  other  cases  in  which  (be  like  operation  nigfat  be 
made  available ;  for  although  A.  might  not  want  0oo£  from 
England  in  return  for  those  shipped  by  him  from  Hamburg, 
other  Hamburg  merchants  might,  and  so  it  might  bapppu 
that  at  the  very  time  of  the  intended  remittanco  B.  had 
money  owing  to  him  at  Hambui^  in  respeet  of  goods  >o 
shipped.  Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  C,  mstead  m' setting 
out  in  person  to  London,  were  about  to  remit  money  to  B., 
it  is  obvious  that  in  that  case  the  whole  or  a  poctbn,  as  wei! 
of  B.'s  debt  to  A.  as  of  C.*s  debt  to  B.,  might  be  extinguished 
by  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  as  that  before 
described.  B.  would  write  a  letter  addressed  to  C^  re- 
questing him  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  A^  or.  in  mer 
cantile  phrase,  would  draw  upon  C.  in  Ikvonr  d  A.;  this 
letter  or  draft  he  would  remit,  as  payment,  to  A.,  who  upon 
presentment  to  C.  would  receive  from  him  the  amount,  aiti 
would  give  credit  to  B.  in  account  accordingly. 

To  advance  a  step  farther,  B.  might  not  at  ttte  momec? 
have  any  debtor  at  Hamburg  through  whom  the  subct- 
tution  could  be  made ;  but  as  the  trade  between  two  eoua- 
tries  is  never,  unless  under  unnatural  drenmstances,  en- 
tiiely  unilateral — consisting,  that  is  to  say,  solely  of  ship- 
ments of  goods  on  the  one  part,  and  solely  of  remittances  J 
money  on  the  other— it  would  happen  that  if  B.  had  ooc. 
other  London  merchants  would  have,  sums  of  money  ow^nc 
ftom  Hamburg.  When  therefore  the  convenience  of  th.> 
method  of  exchanges  had  been  felt,  it  was  natuimi  that  B. 
when  desirous  of  remitting,  should  endeavour  to  find  os: 
some  person  so  circumstanced,  from  whom  he  might  procxzrp 
an  order  upon  his  debtor ;  in  other  words,  that  he  ^ould  bc^ 
a  bill  on  Hamburg  for  remittance  to  A.  For  the  reaai  n» 
before  mentioned,  recourse  would  be  had  fbr  this  purpose  r ' 
the  money-dealers ;  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  ooneeive  by  whst 
steps  the  business  of  procuring  and  supplying  bills  soon  be^ 
came  in  their  hands  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  tradr 

Nor,  indeed,  without  the  intervention  of  sueh  dealer^, 
could  the  system  ever  have  become  extensively  useful ;  fc<- 
cause  although  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  in  the  coc- 
mercial  intercourse  of  two  countries  it  seldom  happens  thi' 
either  is  merely  buver  or  merely  seller,  it  is  equally  t**^ 
that  the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged  is  exact' t 
balanced.  There  would  consequently  be  at  times  a  sc«rci:« 
of  bills  upon  one  country  and  an  excess  of  those  upon  some 
other.  But  as  the  system  gradually  matured  its^.  ih-* 
dealers  through  whom  the  exchanges  were  effected,  wvuld 
find  their  advantage  in  adjusting  the  demand  and  supply  by 
sending  or  procuring  the  superfluo'is  bills  in  one  auL«Tet  tc 
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A  yen6n  in  London  bas  a  payment  to  mako  in  Paris, 
lay*  lor  oonvenienee,  of  1000/.  instead  of  remitting  the 
money,  he  n^s  to  an  exchange-broker,  and  purchases 
from  him  a  bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  that  sum.  But  how 
is  that  equivalent  to  be  ascertained,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
what  amount  in  French  money  is  the  bill  to  be  drawn  ? 
In  the  determination  of  this  question  there  are  several 
items  of  calculation.  The  bill  will  be  payable  in  francs ; 
how  many  francs  then  are  equal  to  1000/.  By  the  mint 
regulations  between  England  and  France,  1/.  sterling  of 
English  money  is  equal  to  25  francs,  20  cents,  which  is 
therefore  the  nominal  or  standard  par  of  exchange  between 
tlie  two  countries.  According  to  this  scale  then,  1000/.  in 
I^ondon  would  be  worth  25,200  francs  in  Paris.  But  tlie  par 
is  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  the  currencies  of  the  two 
countries  respectively  are  uniformly  of  the  weight  and 
purity  established  by  the  Mint,  whereas  not  unfrequently 
the  coin  is  debased  by  alloy  or  attrition,  and  the  relative 
value  undergoes  a  corresponding  alteration.  This  devia- 
tion however  is  well  known,  and  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively constant.  But  Uiere  are  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  ratio  of  value  of  a  more  fluctuating  and  un- 
steady operation.  When,  for  instance,  any  considerable 
p  )rtion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries between  which  the  exchange  is  to  be  effected  consists 
of  a  paper  currency,  the  standi  is  materially  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation.  Without  entering  into 
an  exposition  of  the  law  of  this  variation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  tliat  a  redundancy  of  paper  money  has  invariably 
the  effect  of  depreciating  the  standard,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  standard  coin  as  compared  with 
the  same  nominal  sum  in  paper-money.  This  effect  is  tem- 
porary only  when  the  paper  is  convertible  into  specie  on 
demand ;  if  inconvertible,  it  is  botli  permanent  and  consider- 
able. Thus  it  is  well  known  that,  at  one  period  of  the  late 
war.  the  English  guinea  was  worth  26«.  in  money,  estimated 
according  to  the  value  of  the  1/.  sterling  in  bank  notes.  At 
that  time  therefore  the  English  pound  would  fall  far  below 
the  Mint  standard  of  3/.  17#.  10i</.  per  ounce,  and  a  propor- 
tionate effect  would  be  produced  on  the  rate  uf  exchange 
with  any  other  country  in  which  the  standard  wa^  main- 
tained. Taking,  as  before,  the  instance  of  France,  the  par 
would  vary,  other  things  remaining  constant*  fiom  2a  francs 
to  somewhere  about  19  francs,  or  1000/.,  iu  a  Bank  of 
England  note,  would  buy  a  bill  on  Paris,  not  for  25,200 
francs,  but  for  about  19,000  francs  only.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  cause  might  be  operating  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  France  al«o.  in  which  case  the  calculation  would 
be  stdl  furtlier  complicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  one  country  with  that  in  the  other.  The  va- 
riation here  taken  for  an  example  is  of  course  an  extreme 
case,  but  fluctuations  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in  de- 
gree, are  still  of  continual  occurrence,  and  must  be  carefully 
taken  into  account  in  all  calculations  as  to  the  price  of  bills. 

But  besides  these  monetary  influences  on  the  nominal 
par,  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  which  materially 
affect  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  by  consequence  the  price  of 
bills.  The  accommodation  of  a  remittance  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  worth  a  calculable  sum,  the  maximum 
being  the  compound  of  the  labour,  expense,  and  risk  of  the 
transmission  of  money  in  specie.  Suppose  this  maximum 
to  be  one  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  remitter  to  pay  any  sum  short  of  10/.  for  the  purchase 
of  a  bill  equivalent  to  1000/.  Now  the  market  price  of  bilb. 
like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  is  mainly  dependant  on 
the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  this  again 
is  primarily  regulated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  two 
given  countries.  When  the  value  of  the  exports  to  any 
countnr  in  a  given  period  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  same  country  in  the  same  period,  the  trade  is  said 
to  be  balanced ;  the  bills  drawn  in  each  country  upon  the 
other  will  be  equal  in  amount,  and  this  equilibrium  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  real  par  of  exchange.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  this  state  of  things  can  never  actually  exist,  that 
t  is  the  point  on  each  side  of  which  the  exchanges  will  con- 
tinually oscillate,  and  at  which  they  will  never  rest.  Even 
where,  upon  the  avemt^c  of  years  or  months,  the  trade  is 
nearly  even,  there  will  be  disturbing  circumstances  Tihich 
will  have  a  temporary  effect  upon  ue  exchanges.  There 
will  consequently  be  occasional  scarcity  and  occasional 
abundance  of  foreign  bills  in  the  market.  When  scarce, 
Iheir  price  of  course  is  higher,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily  expressed, 
they  bear  a  premium.    At  such  times  the  imporU  exceed 


the  exports,  and  the  exchanges  are  said  to  bo  a^atmt 
us.  Suppose  that,  in  the  trade  ^tween  England  and  Frai?  -t 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  France  exceeds  that  of  «».t 
exports  to  France  by  about  three-fourths.    The  eflect  «r 
this,  if  matters  were  left  to  themselves,  would  be,  that  odir 
remittances  to  France  three-fourths  most  be  made  in  f^pe- v. 
and  that  the  bills  in  which  the  remaining  one-teurtli  sat 
made  would  be  at  the  maximum  price,  that  is  to  soy,  tski!.  j 
the  scale  before  adopted,  would  bear  a  premium  of  al*    .;* 
one  per  cent    But  it  is  a  fact,  inoontestablyestabltahed.  t:. 
in  every  trading  community  the  value  of  the  whole  of  s:.- 
exports  taken  together  is,  upon  an  average,  very  no:.*  • 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  imports,  or.  . . 
other  words,  that  ultimately  all  commodities  imported     t  • 
paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  in  commodities  exported.    N* 
cessarily,  therefore,  the  bills  drawn  in  England  upon  fon  j: 
countries,  say  in  one  year,  nearly  balance  the  bills  drawn  ir 
foreign  countries  upon  England  in  the  teme  period.     Ti: ; : « 
to  take  a  familiar  instance,  although  there  may  be  a  dt.  *.- 
ciency  in  London,  to  the  extent  of  three-fborUu,  of  l::'> 
upon  France,  there  may  be  an  excess,  in  nearly  the  *i,:i.^ 
ratio,  of  bills  upon  Belgium,  and  in  like  manner  there  mr . 
be  an  excess  in  Belgium,  to  the  same  extent,  of  bilU  uf^i. 
France.    Acting  on  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  Loud  • 
bill-merchant  by  means  of  his  agent  will  buy  bilk  u^-.* 
Paris  at  Antwerp,  where  they  ara  cheapest,  and  bring  t:.  "* 
for  sale  to  Lonaon,  where  they  are  dearest.    The  cr*.: 
procuring,  and  the  profit  of  the  bill-merchant,  there!  .. 
upon  this  transaction,  constitnte  the  third  element  ir.  i  y 
calculation.    Supposing  then  the  bill  to  be  ^gttod  one. ' 
is  to  say,  guaranteed  by  names  of  known  and  establ.«: .  . 
credit,  the  only  remaining  operation  is  to  estimate  the  •:  - 
count  according  to  mercantile  practice,  or»  in  other  n  r  > 
the  interest  of  1 000/.  in  money  for  the  time  whi^  « ill  el . 
before  payment  of  the  bill;  and  the  combined  resu't  r 
give  the  sum  in  francs  for  which  the  bill  is  to  be  dra^n.  *: 
the  amount  of  bills  already  drawn  to  be  given  in  cxohL:  a- 
for  lOUO/. 

The  same  remarks,  miUaiis  mutamdie,  axe  applical.  ;. 
instead  of  a  remittance  to  Paris  a  sum  of  money  was  t<> 
received  from  thence ;  for  the  mode  adopted  would  W  t    • 
The  party  in  London  would  draw  a  bill  upon  his  deb*  r  * 
Paris,  for  which  the  exchange-broker  vooid  immediat.  .. 
give  him  the  value,  ascertained  as  liefore*  eithac  in  ca&h  i.r  i- 
bills  upon  London,  or  in  both;  and  although  the  system.  z» 
here  explained  in  detail,  may  seem,  as  in  truth  it  is»  of  -  *..- 
complexity,  yet  practically  the  price,  like  thai  of  ever>-  • : 
commodity,  readily  adjusts  itself.    In  London  it  is  tl.e  *     - 
tice  for  tlie  bill-brokers  to  go  round  to  the  principal  L.r 
chants  and  inquire  whetlier  thev  are  buyera  or  selUr^  k 
bdls.    The  relation  of  supply  and  demand  being  thv.  i* 
certamed,  a  few  of  the  most  influential  merehnnts  $r:' 
the  average  price  at  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  n  dociinr- 
known  as  *  Wetenhoil's  List'  contains  the  reooe^  of  r .   • 


accordmg  to  actual  transactions.    By  these  mewns  the  x  - 
of  particular  bills,  varjing  of  course  aoooidinfr  to  tLc  rr 
of  the  parties  to  them,  or.  as  it  is  generally  caUed,  i;^  -    , 
ness  of  the  names^  is  easily  determined. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  also  in  frequent  use  for  the  pur-  - 
of  remitUnce  from  one  part  of  the  I7nited    Kined  ■     * 
another.    Thus  the  trader  in  Manchester.  Leedsf  or   r 
mingliam,  who  has  a  payment  to  make  in  Loodoo,  r  • 
bills  of  his  customers  in  the  countrv.    These  nie  di-c--  • 
by  the  monied  capitalists  through 'the  interventson  o/ 
brokers.     A  few  of  the  London  bankers  also  discv>u: 
the  accommodation  of  their  customer^  and  the   B 
England  deals  extensively  in  that  departmenL     Ti- 
so  cashed  are  transmitted  to  the  provincial  becks  u>  •i 
sented  at  maturity  for  payment.    Conversely,  in  t:-,-  '-  - 
vmctal  towns  the  country  bankers  discount  htUs  oa  L#  - 
and  transmit  them  to  their  correspondents  there  i^  r  7 
menL    The  rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  the  i 
for  money,  and  the  character  of  the  particular  bsUs  - 
is  seldom,  upon  regular  transactions,  mote  iKmn 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent 

Hitherto  bills  of  exchange  have  been  considered*  ic  *'- 
primary  application,  as  media  of  remittance,  but  ilj«v"-- 
other  purposes  equally  important,  to  abich,  Ut  ai    .:  ■ 
ligible  transiuon,  they  have  been  made  subsei^'jent.     >  - 
the  use  and  properties  of  bills  being  once  understood.  «. 
their  validity  recognised,  nothing  was  men  SMnrml  xii- 
that  they  should  be  apphed  to  the  oidiqaiw 
of  trade.     A  trader  desiroos  of  paxcbaaqg  n 
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made  to  appear  that  the  holder  was;  at  ih»  time  of  taking  it, 
priYy  to  that  iUegdity.  From  this  rule  an  ^oeption  is  made 
aa  to  bffla  given  for  a  gambling  debt*  which  by  statute  are 
yeid  even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder. 

Of  the  Pariiet  to  a  BiU. — ^Any  person,  wliether  trader  or 
nel,  who  is  not  under  a  legal  incapacity  to  contract,  may 
become  party  to,  and  tiliereby  liable  upcm,  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Influita  and  married  women  are  not  personally  bound  by 
beoominff  parties,  but  the  instrument,  though  inoperative  as 
against  Uiem  may  be  available  against  others  whose  names 
ara  upon  it  A  person  may  become  party  to  a  bill,  not  only 
by  his  own  act,  but  by  that  of  his  duly  authorised  agent 
Th/b  agent  ought  either  to  sign  the  name  of  his  principal 
without  anythmg  fhrther,  or  to  add  to  his  own  signature 
the  words  *  per  procuration  for  A.  B.,*  or  to  make  it  in  some 
way  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  he  acts 
«•  agent.  Otherwise,  though  really  an  agent  be  renders 
himself  personally  Uable  by  his  signature,  and  exempts  his 
principal.  Any  one  who  assumes  to  draw,  accept  or  indorse 
by  procuration,  knowing  that  he  has  no  authority  to  do  so, 
though  without  any  intention  of  committing  a  fraud,  is, 
upon  deikult  by  tb!e  person  whose  authority  is  assumed, 
liable,  though  not  upon  the  bill  as  a  party,  yet  to  a  special 
action  for  deceit  at  the  suit  of  a  bondftde  holder. 

Each  member  of  a  trading  firm  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  his  copartners  by  clawing,  accepting,  or  indoning 
biUs:  but  this  presumption  of  authority  fails  where  the 
holder  has  eovinously  colluded  with  a  partner  to  make  the 
partnership  ftinds  or  credit  available  to  his  own  individual 
purposes.  The  acceptance  of  a  bankrapt  paitner  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  though  after  a  secret  act  of  bankmptcy 
eemmitted  by  that  partner,  is  an  available  security  in  the 
hands  of  an  indorsee  for  value. 

Of  the  form  and  other  reqmtitm  of  a  Mi.^A  biU  of 
exchange  must  be  in  writing,  but  no  predse  ibnn  of  words 
is  essential  to  its  validity.  The  only  requisites  are  that  it 
be  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  simply,  and  not  for 
the  payment  of  money  and  the  performance  of  some  other 
act,  and  that  it  be  payable  at  all  eventa,  and  not  upon  a  con- 
tingency, or  out  of  a  particular  fund.  The  forms  in  ordinary 
sac  are  as  follows : 

Form  of  a  Foreign  Bill  in  »eti. 

No.  London^  Isi  Jan,  1835. 

[Stamp] 

Days  after  sight  (or  days  after  date,  or  at 

usances)  pay  this  my  first  of  exchange,  second  and 

third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not  paid,  to  M ears.  A.  B. 

and  Co.,  or  order,  ten  thousand  francs  value  received  of 

tiiem,  and  place  the  same  to  account.  C.  IX 

Mr.  E^  F.,  Parii. 

Form  qfan  Inland  Bill, 
[Sump] 

London^  Ut  Jan.  1835. 
months  after  date  (or  'at  sight*  or  days 

after  date)  pay  Mr.  A.  B.,  or  order,  one  hundred  pounds  for 
value  received.  C.  D. 

To  Mr.  E.  F.,  Caetle^treei,  Liverpool. 

To  take  the  several  parts  of  this  form  in  their  order  :— 
All  inland  bills,  and  such  foreign  bills  as  are  drawn  in  Eng- 
land, are  liable  to  a  duty,  and  must  be  made  on  paper,  duly 
9tamped,  under  a  penalty  of  50/.  Foreign  bills  not  drawn 
in  England  are  of  necessity  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
this  statute. 

For  inland  bills  and  fbr  foreign  bills  drawn  singly  the 
scale  is  as  follows  • 
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For  foreign  billa  drawn  in  sets  the  scale  ia 

For  every  bill  of  each  set,  if  the  sum  does  not 
exceed  100/. 

Exceeding    1 00/.  and  not  exceeding   20 o/. 
200  „  500 

500  »•  lUdO 

1000  M  2000 

2000  M  3000 

3000  „  .  _ 

A  bill  altered  in  any  material  respect  after  it  has  U«.u 
once  issued  is  in  effect  a  new  bill,  and  to  which  the  exi^t;nj 
stamp  cannot  therefore  be  applied.    No  action  can  be  Ui^.  i. 
tained  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  upon  a  bill  not  hA\ ..  »* 
the  proper  stamp  as  well  in  denomination  as  in  value. 

A  daie^  though  usual,  is  not  essential  to  a  bill  uc'' •« 
drawn  for  a  sum  under  5/.  "When  no  date  is  given,  the  l... 
is  presumed  to  be  dated  when  drawn. 

A  bill  in  which  no  time  qfpaymmU  is  expressed  ia  con- 
strued to  be  payaUe  on  demand. 

Bills,  as  has  been  said,  are  ordinarily  made  patijfobU  to 
some  third  person,  or  to  the  drawer  himself.  Thm  tua> , 
however,  be  expressly  made  payable  to  bearer,  ana  «ii«.r. 
no  name,  or  a  fictitious  one,  is  given  as  payee,  the  inetrumcut 
is  in  legal  effect  payable  to  bearer.  It  must  be  obser\etl 
that  the  inserting  a  fictitious  name  as  payee  and  indorsii.;; 
the  bill  with  that  name  is  a  forgery,  and  puniababla  aa  sue... 

The  words  '  or  order  give  to  the  bill  its  charaoter  cf  v^c^- 
tiability,  but  the  general  operation  of  this  expreaaioa  m»> 
be  restricted  by  the  payee  or  any  other  indoiaer,  who  by  u« 
following  simple  form  of  indoraement '  Pay  A.R  (or  A.  b 
or  order)  to  my  nee,'  may  cast  upon  the  next  immcdo:* 
holder  the  responsibility  of  seeing  thai  the  oontenu  ax« 
duly  applied. 

The  mm  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  bilU  and  j. 
such  way  as  to  render  forgery  difficult  But  &  Uank  dn*') 
or  acceptance  given  to  a  thinl  person  may  be  filled  up  i  • 
him  with  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  covor. 

*  Fo/fie  received'  upon  a  bill  signifies,  in  general,  \^\r- 
receive  from  the  payee,  and  the  bill  ilMlf  without  th<^> 
words  imports  so  much.  A  total  want  of  eonaidemttou  ^ 
prouad  of  defence  to  an  action  upon  the  bill  aa  betao.:. 
unmodiate  parties,  but  is  not  available  as  aa  aiumr  u 
the  claim  of  a  holdier  fbr  value  who  has  taken  the  aecuruv 
in  the  regular  coufse. 

An  alteration  in  a  bill  in  any  material  pait«  aa  in  iIm 
dale,  sum,  or  tine  when  payable,  will,  independently  of  t: 
stamp  acta,  render  the  bill  wholly  invalid  aa  ngainac  ki  • 

Krty  net  consenting  to  the  alteration,  and  tkia  althoujf '.  . 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder.    But  an  •Itecat* 
in  a  part  not  material,  or  made  merriy  fbr  th*  ptirpoac   . 
eerrecting  a  uisUke,  in  furtherafioe  of  the  origiMl  icui 
tion  of  the  parties,  though  made  after  the  bill  ia  eom^ltrji 
will  not  invalidate  it,  either  aa  regards  tAM  Mmmp  Uas  . 
otherwise. 

Ctfihe  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the  |j^yM.->The  deiaven  < 
a  bill  of  exchange  in  considemtion  of  an  anDcoedcnt  <if  ■ . 
suspends  the  right  to  sue  for  that  debt  during  the  cwrer.. . 
of  the  bill ;  but  if  it  be  dishonoured  at  maturity,  the  onsi: ;. 
debt  revives  and  with  it  the  legal  remedy,  provided  the:  r 
act  be  done  by  the  liolder  to  prejudice  or  impair  the  chri 
of  the  drawer  upon  the  acceptor.  In  like  manner  the  takr.; 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  payment  suspends  for  the  time  :  « 
lien  of  a  seller  upon  goods  sold  and  remaining  in  his  pa^ 
session ;  but  if  the  bill  be  net  paid  when  due,  he  ia  ieoiit:< . 
to  his  right  of  retaining  or  stopping  the  goods  iMfcie  o  - 
reach  the  buyer. 

Of  the  fyreeentmemt^  aeceiptamoe^  and  ntm  mrwpioMi,^  • 
MZ/r.—It  IS  usual,  as  already  said,  for  the  pajree,  or  i  . 
first  holder  who  con\'eniently  can  de  so,  to  preeent  the  ' 
to  the  drawee  fur  acceptance ;  and  when  a  biUia  dmwn  pi 
able  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  presentment  for  swceptaiw 
is  necessar}'  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  payment  end  oux 
to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time^    A  fomgn  bsU  - 
drawn  may  be  cireulated  for  any  length  of  time  bcfbce  a  - 
ceptance,  and  an  inland  bill  may  also  be  put  into  ciieuUt«« 
though  with  leas  latitude  aa  to  time ;  but  in  either  *-r*rt^  i 
the  payee  keep  the  bill  m  Atr  poeeeemom  for  a  Umffm-  umt 
than  is  customary  among  merchants,  he  ia  guilty  ef  J^ch'^. 
and  cannot  recover  against  the  drawer. 

The  presentment  should  in  all  cases  be  made  during  t  j* 
usual  hours  of  business,  and  to  the  drawee  himaelf  or  m* 
agent,  who  is  bound  to  return  Hn  answer  wilhin  t«wQC%  -fo^ 
hours. 


An 

diriliiii,'  to  the  tenor :  a  qiiaii^ed  »cceptttt>ce  is  when  a  bill 
i-i  nci'eplcil  cotidilionally ;  as  that  the  drawee  will  pay  when 
cerliiin  sooih  shall  be  sold,  or  when  certain  ftindi  shall  come 
t'>  his  hands,  or  the  like,  and  in  this  case  the  scceptor  is  not 
Imuri'l  until  the  TulAhnent  of  the  condition. 

A  I'iU  may  also  be  accepted  partially,  as  to  pay  a 
shi>rtofl)iiil  for  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  at  a  different  time 
rir  jjliirc.  In  all  cases  of  acotiditional  or  partial  acceptance, 
tiij  hi'lrler  ought  to  Rive  notice  thereof  lo  all  parties  whom 
hf  iiiUniU  to  hold  liable  on  default. 

An  acceptance  may  also  be  qualified  as  to  the  place  of 
priymcnt,  but  in  inland  bills  this  can  only  be  done  hy  the 
i:si'  of  restrictive  words :  as  for  instance. '  Accepted  payable 
nt  Sir  Jis.  Esdaile  and  Co.,  and  not  elsewhere. 

ir  ilif!  drawee  reftise  or  neglect  to  accept,  any  third  party, 
after  protesting  the  non-acceptance  by  the  drawee,  may  ac- 
(X'pt  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer  ot  any  subsequent  party, 
anil  such  an  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance  lupra  pni- 
li'ff.  or /or  honour. 

Upon  the  non -acceptance  of  a  foreign  hill,  a  protest  is 
mide  by  the  holder,  or  a  public  notary  for  him.  Inland 
litis  need  not  be  protested,  and  in  practice  an  merely 
n<)tfd  for  non-acceptance,  which  itself  also  it  a  useless 

Notice  of  the  non-acceptance  must  be  giren  with  all  dili- 
cc'ice  to  every  party  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  resort  for 
pnymeDt,  the  want  of  such  notice  beinz  ft  disrliartre  fh>m 
liability — to  the  drawer  on  the  ground  that  he  is  prejudiced 
bv  not  receiving  immediate  information  of  the  default,  sn  as  to 
pnahle  him  to  withdraw  his  eifecls  from  the  bands  of  the 
drawee,  and  to  the  endorsers  for  a  similar  reason,  inasmuch  as 
tlipir  interests  may  be  affected  by  the  delay.  If  the  drawer 
bad  in  truth  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  the 
onitssion  to  give  the  drawer  notice  consiitutcs  no  objection 
to  the  right  Of  action  as  against  Aim.  Generally,  the  notice 
must  be  given  within  twenty- four  h on rs  after  the  dishonour, 
and  each  party  on  receiving  such  notice  is  allowed  the  Hnme 
interval  for  communicating  to  those  who  precede  him  upon 
the  hill. — The  notice  nay  in  all  cases  be  sent  hy  the  post, 
nn'l  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  letter  containing  it  was 
dolivered  into  the  post-office. 

Tiie  death,  known  insolvency,  or  even  liankruptcy  of  the 
drawee,  affords  no  excuse,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  for  a 
tii-i;lcct  to  give  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  but  any  party 
may,  hy  agreement,  or  by  a  subsequent  admission  of  his 
habillly,  dispense  with  or  vraive  the  notice  to  which  he  is 
eniiilcd  ;  and  where  the  residence  of  the  party  is  unknown, 
due  dili<;ence  to  discover  it  is  all  which  the  law  requires. 

(If  I  fie  indnrsemertt  and  Irantfer  o/ tntlt.  sometliing  has 
been  already  said.  No  form  has  been  prescribed  by  the  low 
fnrthe  mode  of  indorsement,  and  in  generallhemeresiznature 
ril  (he  party  is  sufficient.  After  an  indorsement  in  full,  the 
lioliler  can  derive  title  only  through  the  special  indorsee, 
v'liuse  signature  therefore  must  appear  upon  the  bill. — An 
indorsement  is  valid  though  mailc  after  the  bill  is  become 
dite.  but  the  holder  in  that  case  is  entitled  only  to  such  ad- 
viiiiinires  as  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  last  indorsee 

After  payment  of  a  part,  the  bill  maybe  indorsed  over 
fnr  the  residue.  Bills  payable  to  bearer  may  be  transferred 
by  delivery  only  without  indorsement.  An  indorsement 
m:iy  lio  restricted  by  the  words  before  mentioned. '  Pay  A.  B. 
to  niv  ui^,'  or  by  any  other  expression  clearly  limiting  the 
authority  lo  assign. 

A  boniifide  holder  for  value  is  not  affected  by  the  want 
or  tide  in  any  previous  indorser;  but  gross  neghgcnce  in 
liikmi;  a  bill  which  has  been  lost  or  stolen  takes  auay  the 
ni;lil  of  action  against  all  wlio  were  parties  prior  to  the  loiis. 
11  the  holder,  uniler  such  circumstances,  has  ari^'ht  lo  re- 
riiver  ui>an  the  bill,  It  follows  that  the  party  who  has  lost  it 
\-*  ilepnved  of  the  right.  But  where  no  claim  is  made  IVom 
any  other  quarter,  ho  may  in  general,  through  the  medium 
ol  a  court  of  equity,  obtain  pajmonl  on  givinj;  an  indom- 
pty  ;  and  it  it  provided  by  Stat.  9  and  10  Wm.  III.,  e.  17, 
s.  J,  '  that  in  c>«e  any  inland  bill  lor  value  received  and 
{ijyulile  after  dale  ahall  happen  (o  bo  lost  or  miscarried. 


0/  the  pretentmentfrir  payment,  c^c— The  holder  of  a 
bill  is  bound  to  present  it  to  the  drawee  for  payment  at  the 
time  when  due.  when  a  time  of  payment  is  specified,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  the  bill  when  no 
time  is  expressed.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  not  only  is  be 
disabled  from  afterwords  resorting  to  the  drawer  or  in- 
doraers — whose  implied  enet^jements  are  sevetully  (o  pay 
only  in  case  of  default  by  the  drawee,  and  who  are  always 
presumed  to  have  sustained  damage  by  such  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  holder — hut  he  loses  also  his  remedy  for  the  con- 
sideration or  debt  in  respct  of  which  the  bill  was  given  or 
transferred.  As  in  the  case  of  presentment  for  accepUni;e, 
so  in  that  of  presentment  for  payment,  the  insolvency  of  the 
acceptor  furnishes  no  dispensn'tion  of  presenting  lor  pay- 
ment, as  regards  the  drawer  and  indorscrs;  but  to  an  action 

sary  preliminary.  If  the  acceptance  be  qualified  as  to  the 
place  of  payment  in  the  manner  before  described,  the  pre- 
sentment must  be  made  at  the  place  so  specially  indicated; 
but  in  general,  a  presentment  ut  tlie  domicile  of  the  drawee 
is  sufficient,  even  though  another  place  be  named  upon  th« 
bill.  The  presentment  ought  to  be  made  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  days  of  grace,  which  have  been  before  oilierted 
to.  Bills  payable  on  demand,  or  whore  no  day  of  payment 
is  expressed,  are  not  entitled  to  days  of  grace. 

The  following  is  a  statement  (taken  from  M'Culloch's 
Dictionary  of  Comm'rce)  of  the  usance  atid  davs  o!  grace 
for  hills  drswn  in  London  upon  some  of  the  chief  conimer' 
cia!  cities. 

m.d.,  m.f.,  d.d.,  (t  ».,  d.  a.,  respectively  denote  months 
fter  date,  months  after  sight,  days  after  date,  days  after 
sight,  days  after  acceptance - 

Amsterdam       .        .  \m.d.  6 

Rottenlnm         .        .  \ni.d.  6 

Antwerp     .        .        .  \  m.d.  6 

Hamburg           .        .  \m.d.  12 

Altona        .        .  \m.d.  |2 

Danzig               .        .  U  d.d.  10 

Pans           ,        .        .  3tl  rf.d.  10 

Bordeaux   ...  30  d.d.  10 

Bremen     .       .       .  \  m.d.  8 

Barcelona  .        .        .  &fi  d.d.  14 

Geneva      ,       .       .  30  d.d.  5 

Madrid       .        .       .  2  m.  <.  14 

Cadix          .       ,        .  m  d.d.  6 

Bilboa        .        .        .  2m.d.  14 

Gibraltar   .        .        .  im.  s.  4 

Leghorn     ...  3  m.d.  0 

Leipzig      ...  14   d.a.  0 


3  m.d. 
14  d.a. 
30  d.d. 


Malta 
Naples 
Palermo    . 
Lisbon       ,       ,      ,     30  d.».  6 

Oporlo        ,        ,        .     30   1^.*,  6 

Rio  Janeiro        .       .     30  d.d.  6 

Dublin       .       .       .    2\  d.t.  3 

Cork   .       .        .       .     21    tl(.  3 

It  should  be  remarked  howeverthat  many  of  these  usances 
are  obsolete  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  days  of  grace ;  in  Hamburg  or  France,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  destrucliieof  credit  not  lo  pay  a  bill  on 
the  very  day  that  it  becomes  due.  In  EnRl.-ind  three  days 
of  grace  are  allowed  and  always  taken,  so  tliat  bills  are  not 
presentable  for  payment  until  the  three  days  are  expired. 

In  general,  piiymcnt  mode  on  any  part  of  Iheday  on  which 
the  bill  is  presented  will  be  sufficient;  yet  if  payment  bs 
once  refused,  however  early  in  that  day,  the  bill  is  effectually 
dishonoured  by  such  refusal,  and  recourse  may  be  at  once 
bad  to  tb«  other  parties.  The  requisites,  with  respect  to 
3F2 
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fto|]fi0f  &;e.  are  the  same  ag  those  which  have  heen  already 
givm  under  the  head  of  presentment  ior  acceptance.  In 
UM  country  no  damages  are  recoverable  upon  inland  bills 
dishonoured,  the  party  sued  being  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  interest  to  the  day  on  which  judgment  is  entered  up. 
On  foreign  bills  duly  protested  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  dishonour,  as  re-exchange,  postage,  commission,  and 
provision,  may  be  recovered  under  the  name  of  damaees, 
and  amount  sometimes  to  a  considerable  sum.  But  neiUier 
in  this  country  nor  in  any  other  can  compensation  be  claimed 
by  the  holder  for  losses  more  remotely  consequential,  as  the 
expense  of  travelling  or  the  disappointment  of  some  pro- 
fitable adventure. 

If  the  holder  make  any  agreement  with  the  acceptor  for 
taking  a  composition  from  him,  or  limiting  a  time  within 
which  he  will  not  press  for  payment,  'all  the  other  parties 
to  the  bill,  being  in  the  situation  of  sureties  only,  are  ex- 
onerated from  their  liability  by  this  dealing  with  the 
principal. 

Payment  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder  of  the  bill ; 
and  it  may  be  refused  unless  the  bill  be  delivered  up.  It 
is  usual  moreover  and  prudent  to  take  a  receipt  written  on 
the  back.  If  payment  be  made  by  mistake,  as  upon  a 
forged  acceptance,  indorsement,  or  the  like,  the  money  so 
paid  may  be  recovered  back  from  the  holder,  provided  the 
discovery  has  been  made  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
re^lar  notices  to  be  given,  as  in  case  of  non-payment. 

The  forgery  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  of  any  signature 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  uttering  of  any  such  forged  bill  or 
indorsement  with  a  knowledge  of  the  forgery,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  with  transportation  for  life. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH.    [See  Quarantinx.] 

BILL  OF  LADING,  an  acknowledgment  signed  usually 
by  the  master  of  a  trading  ship,  but  occasionally  by  some 
person  authorised  to  act  on  his  behalf,  certifying  the  re- 
ceipt of  merchandise  on  board  the  ship,  and  engaging, 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
deliver  the  said  merchandise  safely  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  is  bound,  either  to  the  shipper,  or  to  such  other  Pf^rson 
as  he  may  aignify  by  a  written  assignment  upon  the  Bill  of 
Lading. 

The  conditions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  master  of  the 
ship  are,  that  the  person  entitled  to  claim  the  merchandise 
shall  pay  upon  delivery  of  the  same  a  certain  specified 
amount  or  rate  of  freight,  together  with  allowances  recog- 
nised by  the  customs  of  the  port  of  delivery,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  primage  and  average.  Primage  amounts 
in  some  cases  to  a  considerable  per  centage  (ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent.)  upon  the  amount  of  the  stipulated  freight,  but 
the  more  usual  allowance  under  this  head  is  a  smiul  fixed 
sum  upon  certain  packages,  e,  ff,  tlie  primage  charged  upon 
a  hogshead  of  sugar  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Lon- 
don is  sixpence.  This  allowance  is  considered  to  be  the 
perquisite  of  tlie  master  of  the  ship.  Average,  the  claim 
for  which  is  reserved  against  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  con- 
sists of  a  charge  divided  pro  rata  between  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  the  proprietors  of  her  cargo  for  small  expenses 
(such  as  payments  for  towing  and  piloting  the  ship  into  or 
out  of  harbours),  when  the  same  are  incurred  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit. 

The  exceptions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  shipowners  are 
explained  on  the  face  of  the  Bill  of  Lading,  which  instru- 
ment is  in  this  country  usually  drawn  up  in  the  following 
words :—  ... 

'  Shipped,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  [John 
Smith],  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  [Mary],  whereof 
is  master  [Thomas  Jones],  now  lying  in  the  [River  Thames], 
and  bound  for  [Hamburg] 


r 


[I  S  1  «i  100  Hags 
I.   1  ftt     7  ChesU] 


[One  Hundred  bags  of  Coflfee,  and 
Seven  Chests  of  Indigo], 


marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  like  good  order  and  condition  at  the  aforesaid  port  of 
[Hamburg]  (the  act  of  God,  the  Kings  enemies,  Jlre,  and 
all  and  every  other  danger  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers, 
«nd  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  hind  soever  ex- 
ended)  unto  [Messrs.  Schroder  and  Co.]  or  their  assigns, 
wey  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  at  the  following  rates, 
Iw''^"#  Shilling  and  fourpence  sterling  per  Hundred 
^eigbt  for  the  Coffee,  and  five-eighths  of  a  penny  sterling 
pound  for  the  Indigo],  together  with  primage  and 
MK«  acdutomed.    In  witness  whereoft  I,  the  said  master 


o'  the  said  ship,  have  aflKrmed  to  [fiNir]  hilk  of  ladiBi^.  CI 

of  this  tenor  and  date,  any  one  of  which  bills  beine  aoo..  - 
plished,  the  other  [three]  are  to  stand  void.  Uatcd  . . 
London,  this  [first]  day  of  [September]  1835. 

*  Thomas  JotieC 

In  every  case  where  shipments  are  made  from  t'  .« 
country,  one  at  least  of  the  bills  of  lading  naust  be  vntu:: 
upon  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  three  shillings. 

One  of  the  bills  (unstamped)  is  retained  by  the  ma»tc:  f 
the  ship,  the  others  are  delivered  to  the  shipper  of  i .  - 
goods,  who  usually  transmits  to  the  consignee  of  the  g  .•  l* 
one  copy  by  the  ship  on  board  which  they  are  laden,  «ui.l  i 
second  copy  by  some  other  conveyance^  In  case  the  »  - 
should  be  lost,  when  the  goods  are  insured,  the  Qodervritc*- 
require  the  production  of  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Bil.  • 
Lading  on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming  under  ihc  p  I  . 
of  insurance  as  evidence  at  once  of  the  shipmeoi  ha^i*: 
actually  been  made,  and  of  the  ownership  of  tne  goods;. 

Considerable  hardship  was  experienced  up  to  a  Tate  per. .; 
from  the  state  of  the  commercial  law  of  England  aa  ;•- 
garded  pledges.    A  factor  to  whom  consignments  of  i^r;, .. 
should  be  made  had  full  power  over  those  goods  to  sell  tb<^:. 
with  or  without,  or  even  against,  the  instrucLiona  of  ibe  o«  l  . . 
but  he  had  no  right  to  pledge  them,  and  if  be  did  so  i. 
owner  of  the  goods  might  insist  upon  their  restitution  froin : . 
pawnee  without  repaying  the  advances  he  might  have  m-A.-v 
It  was  impossible  to  know  from  the  terms  of  the  docucLt : : 
whether  the  holder  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  was  actually  the  q\\  n  * 
of  the  goods  represented  by  it,  or  only  entrusted  with  tur. 
as  a  factor,  and  cases  of  great  hardship  frequently  occurr'  . 
sometimes  indeed  not  without  suspicion  of  collusioQ  betnt- 
the  owner  and  the  factor.    This  law  was  defective,  bcc. 
it  visited  upon  a  third  party  the  carelessness  or  error  ol  i: 
owner  of  the  goods  in  making  a  false  estimate  of  the  r  a.  • 
racter  of  the  factor  whom  he  employed,  and  because,  ua  u 
other  hand,  it  frequently  compelled  factors  to  aell  gouI«  .. 
an  unfavourable  moment,  the  necessity  for  which  cv^j.^r 
might  have  been  averted  if  they  could  legally  have  ui  <  -t 
the  goods  in  security  for  an  advance  of  money.     Ihn  ^:./r 
of  things  was  remedied  by  the  act  6  George  IV.  c.  94. :« « 
second  section  of  which  declares  '  that  any  person  in  ;.r> 
session  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  shall  be  deemed  toe  true  <)«..* 
of  the  goods  specified  in  it,  so  as  to  make  a  sale  or  pJe>;.* 
by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unk^  u » 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  noi  . 
that  the  seller  or  pledger  is  not  tlie  actual  and  itond  . 
owner  of  the  goods. 

The  unavoidable  practice  of  delivering  more  than    :■ 
bill  of  lading  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  same  z^ 
makes  it  necessary  to  protect  the  master  of  the  \t^^ 
against  demands  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  saic 
the  possible  case  of  different  copies  of  the  Bill  of  \^\ 
t^Win^  into  the  pqpessioo  of  different  persons.     In  «.  . 
case  all  that  is  requii-ed  from  the  master  of  the  ahip  is  i>. . 
he,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  without  any  rea>oL . 
suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  firat  maki: ;: :. 
demand  for  delivery,  shall  comply  with  the  same  to  the  pT '  • 
so  first  demanding  the  goods  by  tlie  presenUtion  of  liiv  ^ 
of  Lading.    The  property  in  the  goods  represented  u,  . 
Bill  of  Lading  can  be  assigned  like  a  bill  of  exchanc* ' 
either  a  blank  or  a  special  indorsement,  and  as,  in  thee, 
of  the  first  mode  being  used,  the  document  iiii«;Ut  : 
dentally  fall  into  improper  hands— a  fact  which   the  ma-'  • 
of  a  ship  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  discover— .t  > 
manifestly  only  justice  thus  to  shield  him  from  ies{i«.:- 
bility  when  acting  without  collusion.    Should  he,  cki  » 
other  hand,  act  either  negligently  or  collusiv^ely  m  ' 
matter,  the  law  will  compel  him  to  make  good  th«ir  v&wf 
the  real  owner  of  the  goods. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  is  the  name  commonly  pvtn  - 
the  statute  1  William  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  ebap.  8.  in  «  •  . 
is  embodied  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  presented  by  1- 
Houses  of  the  Convention  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Orange,  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  oo  tbe  : 
of  February,  1689,  and  accepted  by  their  Higbnesaes  a!  ««- 
with  the  crown.    The  Bill  of  Rights  was  origtnnlly  bn* 
forward  in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  into  uhii  i.  t 
Convention  was  transformed;  but  a  dispute  beCwcvn  ;  . 
two  Houses  with  regard  to  an  amendment  introduccii    : 
the  bill  by  the  Lords,  naming  the  ^noeas  Sophi.1    . 
Hanover  and  her  posterity  next  in  auocesaion  lo  the  cr.  -  :i 
after  the  failure  of  issue  to  King  WilUam,  which  wa5  rr 
jected  in  the  Commons  by  the  united  Totet  of  Um  hU^ 
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•vmtfeii  Ite.  per  e«t*  and  omaackovies  %tL  >er  Ik;  Irat 
ihete  articles  are  imported  on  account  of  merchants,  and  do 
not  find  t^eir  way  into  this  market  Previous  to  1829  the 
duty  on  anchovies  was  Is.  per  lb. ;  and  in  1821,  this  arttde 
produced  a  net  revenue  of  6396/.  Since  the  reduction,  the 
duty  has  averaged  1353/. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  publie 
have  not  fiiUy  obtained  the  benefits  of  a  reduced  duty. 
Live  eels  are  chiefly  supplied  1^  the  Dutch,  and  the  number 
ef  ship-loads  entered  at  the  Custom-house  in  a  year,  has 
varied  during  the  last  thirteen  years  from  59  to  83.  viz.  in 
1824,  83;  in  183CK  69;  and  in  1833,  the  number  was  61. 
A  duty  of  13/.  If.  3<L  is  charged  on  each  ship-load.  The 
supply  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  has  varied,  in  different  years,  from  a  few  bushels  to  an 
importation  of  78,000  bushels,  yielding  a  duty  of  5846/.  In 
the  five  vears  succeeding  1823  there  was  not  a  single  cargo 
importea. 

The  duties  on  fish  amounted  in  1823,  on  ancbovieSk  to 
4109/.;  eels  796/.;  oysters  1730/.;  on  all  the  other  aorta, 
69/.;  totd,  3004/.  In  1833,  on  anchovies  1478/.  (having 
in  the  two  previous  years  averaged  only  600/.) ;  eels  956^ ; 
oysters  1349/. ;  other  descriptions,  no  duty ;  total,  3783/. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  heavy  complaint  that  the  supply 
of  Billingsgate  was  engrossed  by  a  monopoly.  Colquhoun* 
in  his  *  Police  of  the  River  Thames/  published  in  1800,  as> 
sorts  that  the  fishmongers  at  that  time  possessed  a  direct 
interest  in  the  fishing-vessels*  and  kept  them  from  market 
at  their  pleasure.  This  state  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
The  attempt  to  establish  a  second  wholesale  fish-market 
in  London,  in  1834,  although  it  has  proved  unsuccessful, 
has  doubtless  occasioned  some  improvements  at  the  older 
market ;  and  under  the  direction  of  its  present  clerk  such 
regulations  have  been  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  the 
dealers  of  all  classes,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  have 
been  executed  with  such  strict  vigilance,  that  the  public 
now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  public  market  to  a  greater 
degree  than  at  any  former  period.  Of  course  great  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  frequently  and  unavoidably  occur*  The  ear- 
liest supply  of  mackerel  has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per 
fish,  or  forty  guineas  for  the  first  boat-load.  The  second 
boat-load  has  perhaps  fetched  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
this  sum ;  and  the  same  description  of  fish  has  been  bought 
on  the  coast  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  season  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  for  a  shilling.  Contiary  winds  also  keep  back 
vessels  considerably  beyond  their  proper  time,  and  thus  often 
occasion  their  arrival  in  unusual  numbers,  so  as  to  glut  the 
market ;  but  even  these  circumstances,  which  are  apparently 
beyond  control,  are  rendered  less  frequent  than  heretofore.  ^)v 
the  employment  of  steam-towing  vessels,  which  bring  coigoes 
into  the  market  in  spite  of  contrary  winds.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  supply  of  salmon  was  formerly  so  limited,  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  afibrd  to  partake  of  it,  but  it  is  now 
brought  up  by  the  Scotch  steam-boats  in  little  more  than 
forty  hours  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  working 
classes.  A  few  years  ago  the  price  of  salmon  was  on  an 
average  U.  per  lb.,  while  during  the  present  season  (1833) 
it  has  frequently  been  disposed  of  at  the  same  rate  per  lb. 
as  butcher's  meat ;  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  convey- 
ance Ixv  steam-boats,  was  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  higher  prices  were  demanded.  The  fishing-vessels 
reach  Billingsgate  during  the  night,  and  frequently  a  fleet 
of  fiAy  or  sixty  sail  is  lying  at  the  landing-place.  At 
high-water  a  bell  is  rung,  which  is  the  signal  for  every 
vessel  or  boat  whose  cargo  has  been  discharged,  to  remove 
into  the  river,  in  order  to  admit  of  others  coming  up  to  the 
market.  A  small  sum  is  charged  for  the  use  of  a  moveable 
landing-place  and  other  facilities  which  are  afforded.  Each 
vessel  IS  bound  to  display  a  board,  with  the  descrip^on  of 
the  cargo  nainted  on  it  in  legible  characters^  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  facilitates  the  sale.  Between  the  fisher- 
men and  the  retail  fishmonger  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  dealers,  about  thirty  in  number,  termed  salesmen^ 
who  alone  occupy  stalls  in  the  market  The  fishermen  con- 
sign their  cargoes  to  the  salesmen,  who  are  compelled  to 
fix  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  statement  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  their  stock,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  expose 
fish  for  sale  before  the  ringing  of  the  market-bell  at  five 
o'clock. 

Fish  of  the  best  Quality  is  always  bought  up  immediately 
OB  the  opening  of  the  market  by  the  dealers  from  the  west 
end  and  those  who  supply  the  richest  class  of  oonsumers. 
It  m^  parhaps  be  alleged  that  the  salesmea  iie  so  small  a 


body  that  it  winld  be  eaty,  by  orilMiva  aeti,  to 
market  comparatively  a  ck!se  one;  but  the  bosineM  i» 
acted  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  rush  of  buyers  is  so 
gieat^  that  the  opportunity  fbr  eflbetiag  a  sate  would  qaicklyr 
be  iMt,  if  any  other  principle  weie  ondeavooiod  to  bo 
acted  upon  than  that  which  Ao  wants  of  the  letail  dealer 
and  the  amount  of  the  supply  jointly  dotermineL  The  sale 
of  oysters  does  not  begin  until  six  o'cloek,  so  1km  tbiouir  of 
such  a  large  number  of  persona  ea  are  engMed  in  wrwios 
ways  in  vending  this  desoription  of  fbh  wo^a  tnleffere  too 
much  with  the  general  aarkot.  The  high  priee  of  fish  is  m  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  svslemof  mdife  wkicii  the  retail 
dealer  is  oompeUed  to  give,  the  fiPBC|ttont  lossce  bo  suata&os. 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  patronage  of  uobleaMn  and  tren- 
demen  being  disposed  of  by  their  servanis  in  eoneidetati^a 
ef  a  heavy  ^  centege*  These  are  abuses  which  may  H* 
rectified  by  individuated  It  is  of  muoh  more  importance 
to  aseertain  if  the  poor  derivo  all  the  advantages  whjrh 
they  ought  from  the  market  being  abundautly  Si^pliod,  as 
they,  in  ease  of  defbctive  regulataaiii  or  locrets buses,  wouii 
be  the  greatest  sufierers* 

The  fish  brought  to  market  oonsists  fruqoently  of  iirjr 
deseriotioas,  vis.,  that  of  first-rate  quality,  tlsat  of  ^oed  but 
seconaary  quality,  of  infbrior  but  not  uuwhoteaoiiio  quahtv, 
and  that  which  is  in  a  state  unfit  fbr  Ibod.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  without  proper  attention  the  last  montion.-J 
would  be  purchased  by  the  lowest  descriptioa  of  d«oit-.«„ 
and  that  it  would  be  consumed  by  the  noor.  In  otder  1 1 
obviate  this  evil,  inspectors  wore  appointed  on  tho  esEUblior«- 
ment  of  the  market,  but  aUhougli  their  salaries  above  « 
century  ago  might  be  sufficient  to  eompensato  thom  for  tU« 
duties  which  they  then  had  to  perfbrm,  they  recei\f%i  oi 
addition  when  their  task  had  become  twenty-fold  more  oner- 
oas,  aud  the  office  in  fact  nearly  sunk  into  desuetude.  In 
1832,  when  the  nublio  became  alarmed  on  aooount  of  tr« 
progress  of  the  cholera,  attention  was  direoled  to  the  ct^u 
sequences  which  might  be  anticipated  during  the  pi* 
valence  of  such  a  disease  from  the  use  of  unwhole»cns 
articles  of  diet,  and  partieulurly  of  tainted  fish.  On  ibe 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Goldham«  the  clerk  of  BilUnga^^ats 
market,  an  adequate  salary  was  given  to  the  fish  mspecton, 
and  the  advantages  which  tiio  paUic  derive  tpasm  their  la- 
bours may  be  estimatedby  the  following  ststement  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  condemned  in  the  course  of  a  vear  as  unfit 
for  consumption:— Salmon  664,  turbot  676,  cod  196^  soles 
38,300,  herrings  1448,  haddocks  6763,  maekerel  4917, 
plaice,  maids,  and  soate  124,160,  salt  fish  186U  whitmjn 
1500,  brill  413,  lobsters  8653,  crabs  300,  total  190,748  fi^b : 
periwinkles  and  wilks  437  bushels,  muscles  1 5,  s|>ratB  *% 
total  532  bushels ;  pickled  salmon  126  kite*  each  eontaio- 
ing  15  or  16  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefito  arising  to  tbe  paUx 
from  so  much  unwholesome  food  being  prevented  frooa  gvtti£2 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  the  strict  exercise  of  tlw  dut%  J 
inspector  has  destroyed  several  prsctiGes  which  arose  f  r  <& 
the  ease  with  which  an  unwholesome  cargo  intsrht  bt 
sold.  At  present,  instead  of  being  brouffht  to  Bdlin«:- 
gate,  a  caigo  of  fish  likely  to  beccme  unmolesame  b>  xl : 
time  it  reaches  London,  is  sometimes  cured  or  dtspo«f  '  i 
at  some  nesrer  port  It  formerlv  happened  that  a  foa^ « 
who  had  onoe  or  twice  purchasei  bad  fish,  gave  up  the  u< 
of  an  article  which  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  prociir.-  .- 
in  a  proper  state ;  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  vigilance  m  .. : 
inspectors,  the  consumption  hsa  increased  considerart 
The  dishonest  trader  is  ako  deprived  of  his  vocation ;  ti  • 
though  he  may  still  sell  fish  in  a  state  unflt  for  food.  ^r. 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  in  that  state,  b* 
is  more  likely  to  be  generally  provided  with  a  wholesr.:ni 
supply  than  when  he  purchased  bad  fish  at  a  lov  r«te,  ar-. 
exerted  himself  to  dispose  of  it  before  he  commeaced  \ru 
ing  his  slock  of  a  better  quality.  The  permanence  of  *  - 
beneficial  regulations  for  the  sales  at  Billingsgattt  may  p^ 
bably  now  be  reckoned  upon,  as  any  relaxation  would  '-  i« 
the  effect  of  throwing  business  into  a  rival  maribet.  wh  3 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  created,  and,  if  conducted  on  pr  ;<r 
prineiplea»  would  put  down  malpractices  by  wholBoome  cu  :- 
petition. 

The  number  of  fishing-teasels  entered  at  the  Custn- 
house,  London,  in  the  year  1834«  was  4257 ;  a  few  vean  a?^ 
the  number  was  3627.  In  additioa,  a  considerable  auppiT 
of  fish  is  brought  up  by  vans  fiiom  the  Tariona  fishing  towns 
on  the  ooasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  SufiUk,  and  Norfidk. 

BILUTON.  an  iflteod  bitnift  tbo  oaalMt  ooMt  of  Su* 
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part  ef  this  information  is  properly  authenticated,  and  it  may 
either  be  true  or  false.*  The  appointment  of  searcher  is 
generally  made  by  the  churchwurdens,  and  usually  falls 
upon  old  women,  and  sometimes  on  those  who  are  notorious 
for  their  habits  of  drinking.  The  fee  which  these  official 
characters  demand  is  one  shilling,  but  in  some  cases  two 
public  authorities  of  this  description  proceed  to  the  inspec- 
tion,  when  the  family  of  the  defunct  is  defrauded  out  of  an 
additional  shilling.  They  not  unfrequently  require  more 
than  the  ordinary  fee;  and  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  pay  their  visit,  their  demands  are  gene- 
rally complied  with.  In  some  cases  they  even  proceed  so 
far  as  to  claim  as  a  perquisite  the  articles  of  dress  in  which 
the  deceased  died.  Such  are  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed in  collecting  medical  and  political  statistics  in  the 
metropolis  of  England. 

The  mortuary  tables  of  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
other  continental  nations,  are  kept  in  a  manner  which  en- 
sures perfect  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and  are  founded 
on  medical  testimony  and  documents  of  an  authentic  cha- 
racter. This  accuracy  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  formali- 
ties, the  compliance  with  which  would  be  felt  exceedingly 
irksome  in  this  countrv.  Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
system  may  soon  be  devised  in  reference  to  this  subject* 
which,  founded  on  our  national  habits,  and  administered  as 
far  as  possible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  general  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  country,  may  put  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tical inquirer  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  materials  of  great 
importance  to  the  just  comprehension  of  the  great  social 
questions  which  may  arise  for  their  consideration. 

BILMA  is  a  place  in  the  great  African  desert,  or  the 
Sahara^  situated  between  18°  and  19°  N.  lat.  and  about  14° 
£.  long.  It  lies  at  some  distance  east  of  a  rocky  ridge 
of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which  traverse  the  &i- 
hara  from  north  to  south;  these  mountains  begin  on  the 
north  in  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Murzook  (about  25*  N.  lat) 
and  extend  between  the  meridians  of  16°  and  13°  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to 
form  an  uninterrupted  ndge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towards 
the  cast.  It  appears  to  continue  farther  to  the  south,  but 
with  considerable  ihterruptions  through  Soudan,  in  a  south- 
western direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa  in  the 
parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12°  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  sepa- 
rates the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  the  western 
country,  from  those  of  the  Tibboos,  who  extend  eastward 
towards  Egypt,  may  also  be  considered  as  tlie  boundary 
between  the  western  and  larger  and  the  eastern  and  smaller 
desert  of  the  Sahara,    [See  Sahara.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles 
and  upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which 
are  most  numerous  between  20°  and  18°  N.  lat.:  the 
country  Included  by  these  two  ridges  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawas.  Though  in  some 
way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both  deserts,  its 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places 
is  rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
and  groves  of  date- trees,  besiaes  many  salt- lakes:  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Tibboos.  Bilma,  which  is  considered  as  the 
'Capital  of  this  nation,  lies  towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  oasis. 

This  place  stands  in  a  hollow  and  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls,  whichi  as  well  as  the  houses  within  it,  are  mean  and 
miserable.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which 
pass  through  it  on  the  road  between  Murzook  and  Bornou, 
and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood.  About 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  between  low  sand-hills  are 
several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine  crystal- 
lized salt  is  collected.  The  time  for  gathering  tho  salt 
IS  ,at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  large 
masses  from  the  bonier  of  the  lakes  in  sheets,  which 
are  put  into  bags  and  sent  to  Bornou  and  Soudan,  A 
coarser  kind  of  salt  is  formed  into  hard  pillars  and  likewise 
sent  to  Soudan,  where  a  ready  market  is  found  for  it ;  a  single 

SiUar  weighing  eleven  pounds  fetches  from  four  to  five 
oUars.  We  are  unable  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  salt  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  for  want 
cf  mformation,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the  Tuaricks, 
who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  and  are  not  the  pro- 
pneton  of  the  soil,  in  one  year  carried  oflT  20,000  bags  of 
•alt,  of  which  a  portion  was  sent  to  Soudan  for  salit.    As 
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the  Bcaretty  tind  high  price  of  this  eommodity  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  are  well  known,  the  importaDoe  of  these  nit  lakct 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilma  may  easily  he  ooooeiiftd.  DaiM 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  this  plaee,  but  other  pto^t- 
sions  are  scarce  and  dear,  on  account  of  the  diffieuity  U 
transport.  (Denham  and  Clappeiton*a  DraveU;  Map  of 
Berghaus.) 

BILOCULI'NA  (zoology),  D  Orbiginp^anaiM  fbr  a  gcniia 
of  minute  cephalopods  ;  Lm  Milioles  of  FetnMMc. 

BIL8TON,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wolvci. 
hampton,  in  Staffordshire,  113  miles  N.W.  Cram  I^mulno, 
and  about  two  miles  S.E.  from  WolveriiampCoo.    It  ««, 
until  recently,  accounted  merely  a  viUajge,  and  had  no 
market  or  fair ;  but  having  risen  to  great  impcctaneev  and 
possessing  a  population  exceeded  by  few  towns  in  the  county. 
It  obtained,  in  1 825,  the  grant  of  a  market,  held  on  Mondiy 
and  Saturday,  and  of  two  annual  fairs,  loll  free,  b^d  oo 
Whit-Monday,  and  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Hichaiii- 
mas  fair  at  Birmingham.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  Bikloii,  with 
other  adjoining  townships,  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  the  franchise  of  Wolverhampton,  and  it  contributea  alsmt 
500  qualifying  tenements  to  the  general  conatitueiicy.    The 
number  of  houses  was  2988  in  1821,  when  the  pofPiiUt»«i 
amounted  to  14,492  persons,  of  whom  6996  were  femalcv 
Bilston  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  great  road  from   Londic 
tnrough  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  and  that  from  Btrnunr- 
ham  to  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Chester.  By  iheae  road* 
and  still  more  by  the  Birmingham  and  Stafbidshire  cansL 
which  passes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  iu  t»> 
rious  branches,'  it  possesses  the  greatest  facflities  lor  tnia 
mitting  its  manufactures,  and  the  heavy  piodacts  of  its  laiLn 
and  foundries,  to  the  eastern  and  western  as  well  as  northen 
coasts,  and  to  the  interior  of  the  country.   Bilston  owes  all  lU 
importance  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron  works :  it  p:^ 
yiously  consisted  of  only  a  few  private  houaet ;  but  stanXu: 
in  a  district  possessing  considerable  mines  of  eoal,  titm-stuue, 
quarry-stone,  and  clay,  it  rapidly  increased  in  extent  tud 
population.    The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built,  eonttixiib 
a  aue  proportion  of  good  and  substantial  houses  in  iu  prjh 
cipal  streets :  the  numerous  dweUings  of  the  people  eai< 
ployed  in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  dirartk'Cs 
iu  the  neighbourhood.    Tliere  are  numerous  foraacrs  fx 
smelting  iron-ore,  with    foundries,    forges,    slittino-miV.N 
steain-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  the  prt- 
paration  of  iron.  The  town  is  intimately  connected  in  inter: : 
with  Wolverhampton.    Their  proximity  and  their  increa?.-  .- 
wealth  and  population  render  it  probable  that  the  builic.^ 
of  the  two  towns  wUl  soon  be  united.    The  manu£Mtun%  : 
tin,  and  of  every  kind  of  japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  t:  /'; 
that  of  iron,  from  nails  and  wire  to  the  heaviest  and  buliLk-: 
articles,  are  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston.    Coarse  potTc:> 
is  made  with  the  clay  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhv 
in  much  abundance.    There  is  also  here  &  deep  oraE  c. 
coloured  and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  is  much  i:«. 
in  the  casting  of  metals;  the  neighbourhood  is  also  Lt'.i 
for  a  quarry,  the  stone  in  which  lies  in  twelve  bon2«.'c:i. 
layers,  each  of  which  increases  in  thickness  from  the  »^: 
face  downwards,  so  that  the  lowermost  is  about  a  van!  i. 
thickness.    Plot  mentions  a  person  who  got  fitjm  this' quiir 
a  stone  eight  yards  long,  naturally  so  very  even  thxt  . 
did  not  bevel  or  depart  from  the  true  levd  above  an  ir.-- 
Cisterns,  troughs,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  stone,  some  of  «  h>ci 
is  curiously  streaked  with  black.     Plot  also  mentions  iU: 
the  ^ndstones  dug  at  Bilston  are  much  finer  than  tLv 
obtamed  in  Derbyshire;  they  are  used  in  sharpening  li^ 
edged  tools,  as  knives,  rasors,  &c 

The  town  contains  two  churches :  that  of  St,  Leonzit 
was  erected  in  1 826,  in  the  place  of  one  which  waa  built  ^»^«: 
the  middle  of  the  last  century :  that  which  previously  «t-^ 
there  was  erected  in  the  reisn  of  Henry  VI.,  and  havinsr  br 
come  old  and  ruinous,  was  then  taken  down,  with  the  euet^ 
tion  of  the  tower.  It  aocommodates  2000  people.  T^ 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tbc  cc-j 
of  Wolverhampton,  the  income  of  which  is  stated  in  ti,- 
recent  returns  at  635/.  per  annum.  It  is  in  the  i^lft  of  t& 
inhabitants.  The  other  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Marr.  .*  i 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1829,  at  an  expenic  ^ 
7223/.,  in  the  later  English  style :  it  accommodates  J  it 
persons,  and  has  956  free  sittings ;  the  minister  has  an  u 
come  of  83/.  per  annum.  The  Methodists,  Baptist**  au; 
Independents  have  also  places  of  worship  in  BiUtoo.  S 
eourt  of  request!  for  the  recovery  of  debu  not  exoeadin^  >; 
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iflmbU  part  wis  taken  doim»  and  tbe  whole  repaired  in 
1584«  The  church  has  a  curious  earl;  Bnglish  tower,  and 
S  later  belfry-story  and  spire.  The  cornice  of  the  tower  is 
eurious,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  statues  which  have 
served  for  pinnacles.  Tbe  piers  of  the  church,  which  are 
small,  have  varied  foliase  of  excellent  design  and  execution, 
some  late  early  English,  others  verv  earlv  decorated.  The 
transepts  and  chancel  are  of  later  date  than  the  nave ;  the 
fhancel,  which  is  lofty,  spacious,  and  well  lighted,  is  joined 
by  a  very  fine  arch  to  the  bodv  of  the  church.  There  are  in 
this  church  both  early  English  decorated  and  perpendicular 
windows.  The  church  has  accommodation  R>r  SOU  persons ; 
tbe  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  York  worth  1603/  per 
annum.  Speed  mentions  a  college  of  St.  Mary  in  this  place 
▼alued  at  the  Dissolution  at  40/.   1 U.,  hut  Dugdale  says 

fnly  4/.  1  If. ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  guild  or  chantry.  Ttie 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  worship 
in  the  town.  Thomas  Tcalby,  gent.,  who  died  in  1721-'.!, 
left  100/.  to  the  parish,  one  half  of  the  interest  of  which  was 
io  be  employed  in  placini;  p)or  children  at  school.  With 
this  sum  and  15/.  additional  from  other  bequests,  the 
churchwardens  bought  lands,  the  proportion  of  the  rents 
from  which  applicable  to  the  last  mentioned  purpose  is 
7/.  lOi,  per  annum,  which  is  paid  to  the  parish  school- 
master for  instructing  in  readin«r  ten  poor  children,  boys 
or  girls,  of  the  parish  of  Hingham,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Itiastcr,  are  appointed  by  the  parish  authorities.  The  school- 
master usually  affords  uratuituus  instruction  to  a  few 
additional  children,  and  he  has  many  pay  scholars.  The 
average  number  of  children  is  about  forty ;  but  there 
were  sixty-one  in  the  school  when  the  commissioners 
were  there  in  1828.  The  above  endownient  has  been  in- 
creased by  10/.  per  annum,  bein;^  the  interest  of  a  share 
of  150/.  in  the  Qranthani  Canal  Navi<ration,  which  some 
inhabitants  of  the  town  bou<;ht  with  the  proceeds  of  several 
plays  which  they  acted  Ibi*  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
•evere  winter  of   17S3  4.     This  amount   was   not  appro- 

Sriated  to  purposes  of  education  until  1827,  (Throsbys 
additions  to  Thorolon'a  Antiqnitiea  of  Nottinghamshire ; 
fieauties  of  England  and  IVal^s ;  Hickman's  Attempt^  <j-c.  / 
Twenty-first  fieport  of  the  Cotnmissioners  for  inquiring 
coneerninx  Charities.) 

BINGLEY,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
9f  Skyrack,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  179  miles 
N.W.  from  London  and  31  miles  W.S.W.  from  York.  The 
name  signiOes  '  the  field  of  Bingel  or  Bing,'  the  original  pro- 
prietor in  Saxon  times.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Bing- 
Heleia^  and  was  one  of  thirty-two  lordships  which  the  Con- 
queror gave  to  Erneis  de  Burun.  It  had  then  six  hamlets 
belonging  to  it.  The  manor  afterwards  went  through  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  was  ultimately  bought  in  1668 
by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  whose  son  was  created  Lord  Bing- 
ley  by  Queen  Anne,  whose  descendant  in  the  female  line 
18  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  stone,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
in  which  the  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  The  market 
was  granted  by  King  John  at  the  instance  of  the  then  pro- 
prietor, William  de  Gant  The  fairs  are  on  the  25th  Ja- 
nuary and  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  August.  The  parish 
pf  Binglev  at  present  consists  of  four  hamlets,  namely,  Bing- 
lev.  Harden,  Mickelthwaite,  and  Merton,  the  three  first  of 
which  constitute  one  township,  and  Merton  another.  These 
bamlets  provide  for  their  own  poor  separately,  but  join  in 
the  suppfjrt  of  the  church  according  to  their  population. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  township  of  Bingley,  Harden, 
and  Mirklcthwaite,  was  1606  in  1831,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  8036  persons,  of  whom  4037  were  females.  This 
is  1861  higher  than  at  the  census  of  1821.  and  the  great 
increase  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  worsted  and 
ttu or  manufactures.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  was 
9256.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  yam  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood*  besides 
Which  there  are  some  cotton-spinning  concerns,  a  paper 
Bianufactory,  and  some  trade  in  malt.  The  church  dedi- 
cated to  All  Souls  was  given  to  the  priory  of  Drax  by  Wil- 
liam Paganell,  the  founder.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Thurstan.  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  11 19  to  1 147.  It 
ii  a  piain  and  decent  structure,  accommodating  500  persons. 
was  probably  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
utaker  demonstrates  to  have  been  the  tsra  in  which  most 
ha  ahmvfaaa  of  this  district  were  enlarged  and  adorned. 


1.  • 


The  devont  liberality  of  the  paepla,  whieh  Iwd  Mvioa^^  r 

exhausted  itself  in  benefactions  to  monastic  estabusbiuf':  * 
then  directed   itself   to  the  improvemeni  of   the    par>-  .i 
churches,  which  had  been  oom|«ratively  neglected.     J     ' 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  York.     I '. 

in  the  fi^ift  of  the  crown,  and  the  annual  income  is  est  in.  '>  . 
at  233?.  in  tlie  recent  report  of  the  commtssiooers  t^  r 
quiring  into  ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  this  is  9ots»'«i  *: 
overrated  ;  the  income  arises  principallr  from  Easter  d     « 
There  are  also  in  the  town  chapels  for  the  Methodist*^.  }.    - 
tists.  and  Independents.     In  the  reign  of  Henry   \lil. 
William  Wooler  devised  certain  lands,  the  rents  to   bv  ..;  • 
propriated  towards  enubling  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  gratn::  .  - 
within  the  town  of  Bingley.    The  commissioners  wi.  •  :  . 
quired  into  the  state  of  tliis  charity  in  162*3  vested  liie  \>  -i-x" 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  master,  and  of  recv:\     j 
the  rents,  in  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  dec.c* 
that  the  master,  besides  beinif  competent  to  bring  up  i 
pupils  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  must  be  *of  a  \ 
tuous  and  reformed  course  of  conversation,  no  light  vi  • 
ordered  person,  and  industrious  and  diligent  in  ttra* ..  i  ^ 
and  moderate  and  discreet  in  his  corrections.*     The  «*:> 
mcnt,  as  increased  by  subsequent  benefactions,  pr*)*!*. 
about  375/.  per  annum  at  tbe  time  of  the  oommi^.u4.    > 
visit;  the  income  is  received  by  the  master,  who  al^"  ^^    . 
pies  a  good  house  and  garden  oelonging  to  the  insut  tt. 
but  the  master  has  to  pay  45/.  out  of  the  entire  ani«  -.r. 
the  poor,  and  gives  a  salary  of  80 /.  to  the  usher.     1 .  *-  .  • 
income  to  the  master,  after  paying  the  charities  to  ti'*-  r 
and  the  usher,  does  not  now  exceed  250/.     Tbe  C'l:  :  • 
Commissioners,  who  were  there  in  |826,  say,  *lhe  pr»  .- 
master  used  to  receive  and  educate  boarders,  but  has  *^'' 
discontinued  to  do  so.    In  his  time  the  school  has  Wet. 
tended  occasionally   by  between    twenty  and    lluru     •  . 
scholars  at  a  time,  out  there  were  ten  free  scholars  «^.  .» 
the  school  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry.    The  Ixns  art?  t,.v . 
reading,   writing,   and    aceounts,    at  a  moderate  n  :  . 
and  they  are  instructed  in  English  and  in  the  pnm  . 
of  relijrion.'     We  are  informed  that  from  twenty  u>  t      . 
free  scholra-s  is  the  general  number  attending  ihe  m  .     . 
the  circurastuncc  of  there  being  only  ten  at  the  t.:. 
the  Commissioners'  inquiry  was  a  rare  occurreiuf .      I   . 
school  is  strictly  a  grammar-school;  and  writinir  -:..'  .- 
counts  are  only  taught  for  the  accommodation  of  \v^  .-    i 
bitants.    There  is  also  a  large  national  school  in  tl  «*  t   .• 
CWhitaker's  History  of  Craven;  BeauiieM    of   En,:^' 
and  Hales;  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Comnm$tione^t  •  - 
inquiring    concerning  Charities;   CommuniaUii/n  j-   . 
Bingley,  &c.) 

BINNACLE,  an  article  used  on  board  ship  wLidi  ■-.- 
tains  the  compass.  It  is  placed  next  the  steeraman*  ax.,  ji 
divided  into  compartments  for  containing  an  hoiir-gla»« ;  . 
a  lamp.  In  order  that  the  compass  may  remain  unaiT' . »  , 
by  any  local  cause,  the  binnacle  is  not  put  together  «  . 
nails  or  anv  iron  work.  Bittacle,  being  an  abbreviati  » 
the  French  word  habitacle,  a  small  habitation,  via*  ..: 
name  formerly  given  to  this  article,  and  it  is  so  caUoi  r 
Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  but  it  is  now  written  binnacle. 

BINO'CULUS  (zoology),  Geoffrey,  Leach ;  Apus.  .<    - 
Cuv.,  Latr. :    Limulus,    Mull.  Lam.;  Monoeuius,    I.r 
Fabr.     Of  these  names,  Apus  is  that  now  ganeralU  :• 
plied  to  a  genus  of  phyllopodoua  crustaceans  inbati.. 
fresh- water  ditches,  pools,  and  stagnant  waters.     Tlie%  .  • 
gregarious  and    occur  often    in    innumerable   quan:':  -v 
Sometimes  whole  swarms  are  swept  away  by  violent  « 
and  have  been  seen  to  fall  like  rain.     The  spring  ar.a  : 
commencement  of  summer  are  the  seasons  wh«n  thr> 
most  commonly  found;  and  they  often  appear  audden' . 
great  numbers  in  accidental  rain- water  puddles  where  -     - 
ifever  have  been  before  seen,  as  well  as  in  ponds.     1   * 
grow  rapidly,  feed  freely  on  tadpoles,  are  all  protided  .. 
eggs,  though  naturalists  ba^'e  not  as  yet  been  able  tr  t^ 
tinguish  the  sales,  and  some  considw  that  ibey  can  r.-* 
duce  the  species  without  the  aid  of  a  second  indivi .  . 
The  eggs  are  supposed  to  preserve  the  living  principle  :  -  s 
long  time  in  a  diy  state ;  and  this  would  aeeoom  for  i-.   - 
sudden  appearance  in  great  nuiabers  in  places  wbare  a  :.. 
of  rain  has  formed  a  pool  in  a  litnation  preTiousW  * -- 
They  gradually  arrive  at  tba  patfcet  dwelopment  of  t  v . 
organs  by  a  suooeuion  of  moulU.    M.  Valencia«nes  re- 
marks  that  they-  are  often  devoured  by  the  cammoii  wac ;  j 
The  generie  name  Btm^mlm  apfiaaia  to  ba  unaorcsaarf 
and  that  given  by  Boopali  abould  ba  wmwi  ]  tba 
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Limuli  form  ^  taai^iK  genust  malrf«g  a  natural  group  of 
(IillVrent  form  and  habits;  Linnwus's  genug,  AfonocM/u*, 
n )in  prebends  y^piif,  Xtm«/i«,  and  other  crustaceans.  Dr. 
I,.a(.'h  has  formed  a  genus  (Lepidurus)  of  those  species 
\iliu  h  have  a  plate  between  the  bristles  of  the  tail,  but,  as 
C  uv  iff  thinks,  unnecessarily.  The  species  figured  is  Apus 
finifiuctus,  Latr.  {Lepidurus productus,  Leach;  Monoculm 
Apus,  Linn.)  The  genua  oecura  in  England,  France,  and 
Europe  genariUJf* 


[Apot  prodttctus.] 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra*  means  an  expcesaion  which 
contains  two  terms,  such  as 

fl  +  6  6  —  ca?  o'a?  —  py 

Any  expression  may  be  considered  and  used  as  a  binomial 
i'l  uiiy  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  contain  two  terms: 

tllllS, 

a  +  6  +  ca?  —  tf« 

y.\vn  put  in  tlia  forni 

(a  +  6)  +  (c  -  e)  J? 

i^  a  binomial,  the  terms  of  which  are  a  +  6  and  {c  —  e)  t. 

BINOMIAL  THEOREM,  by  far  the  most  important 
tli»»«»rem  in  common  algebra,  first  announced  by  Newton,  as 
v\  ill  presently  appear.  It  is  frequently  called  on  the  Conti- 
n.Mit  the  binome  de  Newtfm,  and  is  engraved  on  his  tomb 
\n  Westminster  Abbey.  In  explaining  this  theorem,  we 
>]iall  consider  ourselves  as  writing  for  those  who  have  already 
such  a  knowledge  of  algebra  as  will  enable  them  easily 
T«»  recognise  the  various  expressions  of  which  we  make 

The  binomial  theorem,  coupled  with  those  preceding 
theorems  from  which  it  springs,  is  as  follows : — 

( I .)  If  a  be  denoted  by  a*,  a  a  by  fl^,  a  a  a  by  a",  &c.,  then 

cT  X  cT  *=  «■••■•      ^  =  a*—  (m  >  n). 

a" 

(2.)  The  equations  in  (1 .)  will  hold  good  when  the  symbol 
a"  is  considered,  provided  that  a°  always  sijjnifies  unity. 

(.'?.)  The  equations  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  negative 
o\ponents  arc  employed,  provided  that 


a    ^  means  - 


a*"'  means  -  ,  &c. 


(4.)  The  equations  in  (1.)  will  hold  good  when  fractional 
exponents  are  employed,  provided  that 

tr  means  the  square  root  of  a 


or 


M 


»» 


9* 


•t 


cube  root  of  a 
fourth  root  of  a  &c. 


and  also  that 


0^  mrfant^a^)^  the  cube  root  of  u' 


A 


$t 


n 


{a*)   the  seventh  root  of  a* 
(flT)"  the  nth  root  of  a* 


(5.)  Binomial  Theorem,  In  all  the  preceding  cajses,  t)i^ 
is,  whether  n  be  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative* 

n  —  1    „   .      n—  1  n  —2  _. 
(1  +ar)"  =  1  ■\-nx  +  n——x^  "•'"""o s" 

+  „_ ^ ;pa^  +  &c., 

the  preceding  being  a  series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terma 
in  all  cases,  except  only  where  n  is  a  positive  whole  num* 
her.    The  pth  term  of  the  preceding  expression  is 

fi-l«-2  n'P+2 , 

n : —  X'     t 

2        3  p-l 

which  expresses  any  term  after  the  second. 

(6.)  The  preceding  series  is  convergent,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  n,  whenever  x  is  less  than  1 .  If  a?  be  greater 
than  1,  it  is  always  divergent:  but  the  series  remaining  after 
any  term  may  be  expressed  in  a  finite  form,  as  follows:— 
Let  V,,  Vg,  Vg,  &c.  represent  the  several  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding series,  then  all  the  terms  after  the  pth  term  are  an 
algebraical  development  of  a  terra  of  the  form 

V,^.  (1  +  05?)—'. 

where  0  is  a  function  of  a;,  the  arithmetical  value  of  which 
is  less  than  unity ;  so  that 

(1  +iir  =  Vx  +  V,  +  ....  +v,+ Vp+x(i  -^-exr-' 


Vj  =  l     V,  =«*    V,  =  n 


n-1 


a?*,  &c. 


The  preceding  theorem,  though  theoretically  necessary  to 
those  who  do  not  allow  the  use  of  divergent  series,  is  of  no 
practical  use  in  the  determination  of  (1  4-  a?)",  since  the  de- 
termination of  9  itself  is  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
two. 

We  shall  now  give  the  early  history  of  this  theorem,  with 
some  remarks  upon  its  demonstration. 

Before  the  time  of  Vieta,  no  materials  for  its  expression 
were  in  the  hands  of  algebraists.  That  writer  first  used 
general  symbols  of  determiuate  number :  and  in  his  works 
we  find  the  first  rude  cases  of  the  binomial  theorem,  though 
only  in  tlie  results  of  simple  multiplications,  and  without 
thediscovery  of  any  law  of  connexion  among  the  coefficients. 
For  instance,  in  his  Ad  logisticen  gpeciosam  notce  priores, 
we  find  the  following: 

*  Sit  latus  unum  A,  alterum  B.  Dico  A  quad.-quadratum  + 
A  culx)  in  B  quater,-hA  quadrate  in  B  quadrature  »exie8,+ 
A  in  B  cubum  quater,  +  B  quad.-quadi-ato,  sequari  A  -f  B 
quad-quadrato.*     This  we  should  now  express  thus: 

(a  +6)*  =  0*  +  4a»6  +  6a*6»  +  4a^r*  +  6*. 

The  coefl5cients  of  the  binomial  theorem,  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  exponent,  had  long  been  derived  from  the  method 
employed  in  what  Pascal  called  the  Arithmetical  Triangle. 
and  Briggs  the  abacus  7rdyx9fi<'foc.  To  trace  the  history  oi 
this  method  would  here  lead  us  too  far  [see  Fiouratb 
Numbers];  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Lucas  de  Borgo, 
Stifel,  Stevinus,  Vieta,  and  others,  all  had  in  their  possession 
something  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  that  such  simple 
relations  were  difficult  to  discover,  we  should  say  a  little 
attention  would  have  enabled  them  to  find  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  which,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  state, 
occurred  to  Briggs. 

The  abacus  of  the  last-mentioned  writer  above  alluded  to 
is  as  follows  (we  have  only  reversed  right  and  left) : 

1  I  1  1  1  &c. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6  &c. 

a 

6 

10 

15 

21  &c. 

4 

10 

20 

35 

56  &c. 

5 

15 

35 

70 

126  &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

In  which  each  number  is  formed  by  adding  that  on  the  left 
to  that  immediately  above.  On  which  iTritronometria 
Bntannica,  1633,  preface,  p.  22)  Briggs  remarks,  that  by 
ascendinir  obliquely,  the  coefficienU  of  the  several  powers 
are  obtained ;  for  instance,  that  4,  6,  4  are  tlie  coefficients 
of  the  fourth  power,  5.  iO,  10,  5  of  the  fifth  power,  and  so 
on.  Briggs  therefore  knew  the  dependence  of  these  coeffi- 
cients onThe  preceding  columns  of  figurate  numbers,  but 
not  the  algebraical  expression  for  the  nth  of  each  class. 

The  next  step  was  made  by  Wallis,  in  his  Arithmettca 
Inftnitontmy  published  in  1655.    One  of  the  great  objeoto 

3  vr  8 
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of  this  work  was  the  detennination  of  the  areas  of  u  clusi^  of 
ourres,  involving  a  problem  amounting  tu  the  determina- 
tion of 

/(I  -  x*y* dx    from  a?  =  0    to  x  =  1 

where  in  is  a  whole  number.  In  this  he  deduces  the  alj^a- 
braical  expressions  for  any  figurate  number,  but  not  in  the 
form  irt  which  Newton  afterwards  gave.  For  example,  he 
prefers 


;»  +  3  /«  +  2  ^ 


to    I 


l-rl  /  +  2 


6  2         3 

though  it  appears  he  knew  the  latter  form.  But  he  con- 
fined himself  almost  entirely  to  the  definite  integral,  and 
did  not  exhibit  his  results  in  the  form  of  an  algebraic  series. 
His  work  is  broken  into  propositions,  afier  the  manner  of 
the  antients,  and  the  simple  form  in  which  Newton  after- 
wards enuntiated  his  results  docs  not  appear  (that  we  can 
find)  in  his  work.  It  was  as  follows,  using  the  notation 
already  adopted,  or  rather  Newton  expressed  it  as  follows, 
and  in  the  method  of  expression  is  the  happy  simplification 
which  led  him  to  the  binomial  theorem.  In  the  first  column 
is  the  expression  of  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  in  question  ; 
in  the  second  the  area  included  between  the  abscissa,  the 
ordinutcs  at  its  extremities,  and  the  intercepted  curve. 

i\±x^f  X 

(1±^=)'  x±\x^ 

&c.  &c. 

Wallis  had  suggested  that  the  racLhoJ  of  determining  the 
area  of  the  circle  depended  upon  finding  a  mean  terui  be- 
tween 1  and  i  in  the  series  1,  ^,  ^y*  Stc.,  made  by  takin;; 
the  lower  sign  in  the  preceding  set,  and  raakinir  x  =  1  (he 
was  considering  the  total  areas).     For  the  ordinate  of  the 

circle  being  ^  \  —  x-,  the  exponent  of  which  is  J,  the  mean 
between  0  and  J.  the  question  reduced  itself  to  this:  If  0, 
I,  2,  &c.,  operated  upon  according  to  a  certain  law,  give  the 
results  1,  |,  f%t  &c.,  what  will  ^  ^{ve  when  operated  upon 
according  to  the  same  law?  This  interpolation  he  attempted, 
and  obtained  iiis  well  known  and  remarkable  expression  for 
the  ratio  of  the  circular  area  to  the  square  on  its  diameter. 
But  be  could  not  succeed  in  the  interpolation,  and  as  he  in- 
forms us  himself  in  his  Algebra,  afterwards  published  in 
16H5,  'he  gave  i*  over  as  a  thing  not  feasible,'  one  difliculty 
being  that  he  cot  Id  not  imagine  a  scries  with  more  than 
one  term  and  less  than  two,  which  it  seemed  tu  him  the  in- 
terpolated series  must  have.  And  here  the  question  rested 
till  it  was  taken  up  by  Newton.  The  latter,  in  a  celebrated 
letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  October  24,  IG76,  speaking  of 
some  developments  then  newly  discovered  by  Leibnitz,  gives 
the  binomial  theorem.  We  shall  liive  his  own  words  (that 
is,  translated  from  ihe  Latin).  *  In  tho  beginning  of  my 
mathematical  studies,  wIumi  I  happ'3n«'d  to  meet  with  the 
works  of  our  celebrated  Wallis,  in  roii^iflering  the  series,  by 
the  intercalation  of  which  he  cxhi  ui-;  the  area  of  the  circle 
and  hyperbola.'  ....  lie  th  -n  uoes  on  to  describe  what  \vc 
have  already  alluded  to...  .'for  interpolating  between  these 
I  remarked  that  in  all  the  first  term  Aas  rr,  and  the  second 
terms  were  in  aritlunctioal  progression  . .  .that  the  two  first 
terms  of  the  serit;^  to  be  intercalated  should  bo 

X  -  -= — 

a 

For  the  remaining  intercalations  I  reflected  that  the  deuo- 
xninators  were  in  arithmetical  progression ;  so  that  only  the 
numerical  coeilicients  of  the  numerators  remained  to  be 
investigated.  But  these,  in  the  alternate  areas,  were  the 
figures  of  the  powers  of  the  number  eleven,  namely  1 1",  1 1\ 
1 1«,  1  P.  1 1*;  that  is,  in  the  first  1 ;  in  the  second  1,1:  in 
the  third  1,  2,  1 ;  in  the  fourth  1,  3.  3,  1 ;  in  the  fifth  I,  4, 
6,  4,  I.  I  inquired,  therefore,  in  what  manner  all  the  ro- 
maininfr  figures  could  be  found  from  the  first  two ;  and  I 
found  th^t  if  the  first  figure  be  called  w,  all  the  rest  could 
be  found  by  the  continual  stultiplication  of  the  terms  of  the 
formula 


X 


s  C^ 

— .  &c. 


w  -  0      m  —  1 
X 


m  —  2      m  -  3       « 

X  — '       X  — — -X.&c. 

3  4 


1  2 

•  This  rule,  therefore,  I  applied  to  tlie  interpolation  of  the 
And  since  in  the  cn*tle  the  second  ttrm  is  ^  X  Jx*, 

'  ffJ  =  i whence  I  found  the  required  area  of  the 

•  fiegmcat  to  be 


X  - 


i^       h^ 


rtia* 


-,  Set. 


3  5  7  9 

'  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  such  roeditatiopi.  JLtyi 
it  would  have  gone  out  of  my  memory,  bad  I  not  ea«t  m\ 
eyes  on  some  of  my  notes  a  lew  weeks  since.  But  vhrr.  t 
fuid  learjied  these  things^  I  presently  considered  thw   r " 

terms  themselves  (1  -x*)",  (I  -x*/,  (l-a*)*,  &e.  nwjhi  V 
interpolated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  areas  gen^a- 
from  them,  and  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  except  • '  • 
omission  of  the  denominators  1,3,5,7,  &c.  in  the  l»::i  • 
expressing  the  areas:  that  is»  that  tlic  coefiictenU  of  i:  . 

quantity  to  be  intercalated  (1  -a:*)*  or  (1  -;c*>*,  or  trt*.e- 


don  M 


rally  (1  -^')"  would  arise  from  continual  mulcipli 
the  terms  of  the  series, 

^m-1       m  —  2      m-4.. 

^X— j^— X— J-X-J-&C.- 

Newton   then  proceeds  to  relate  that  he  proved  tlur 
operations  by  actual  multiplication,  and  aderwartU  b\  .  • 
plying  the  common  rule  for  the  extraction  of  roots,  « I 
gave  the  same  results.     He  then  states  that  he  kne.*  t   • 
common  logarithmic  series  by  the  8ai»e  method*  and  t:  :• 
being  then  much  pleased  with  such  invcsti^tkifis.  he  <■ 
tinned  them  until  the  appearance  of  Mercator's  Logan    - 
motechnia;  when,  suspecting  that  Mercator  bad  made  tt 
same  discoveries  (which  however  was  not  the  case)  btrf  u- 
(Newton)  was  of  an  age  to  write,  he  began  to  cure  \ 
ah)ut  prosecuting  his  researches. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Newton  had  preTioualy  given  \ 
theorem  itself  in  a  former  letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  J . 
13,  167G,  with  more  copious  examples:  the  staleinent  .«• 
is  as  follows :— •  The  extraction  of  roots  is  much  aht^-ru  .. . 
by  this  theorem, 

where  A  means  the  first  term  itself,  B  the  second  term,  k  . 

It  must  therefore  be  noticed,  and  similar  things  are 
mon  in  the  history  of  discovery,  that  several  of  tho^e  iht t  -   l , 
which  are  now  among  the  simple  consequenres  of  i}  • 
nomial  theorem,  were  in  fact  discovered  before  it.     T 
Mercat()r  and  James  Gregory  had  already  used  the  lo:r..::: 
mic  series,  and  Newton's  discovery  itself  was  not  a  « •. 
sequence  of  any  attempt  at  the  general  deTelopment  .* 
(1  +  x)m,  but  of  the  ^ries  for  ^  (1  -  j»)*  dXy  which  m-* 
(between  certain  hmits)  implied' in  the  dtSGO^eries  of  \Vi!  . 

Newton  gave  no  other  demonstration  of  ht<  theorem  c*. 
cept  the  verification  by  multiplication  or  actual  extract. 
The  theorem  of  Stirling  (commonly  called  afler  MacUu     ■ 
and  that  of  Taylor,  being  the  general  theorems  of  «h    . 
the  binomial  is  a  particuUr  case,  soon  diverted  the  attent.  - 
of  mathematicians.     James  Bernoulli  first  demon>tr..  .  . 
the  case  of  whole  and  positive  powers  by  the  applicat.oti 
the  theory  of  combinations,  in  his  treatise  De  Arte  C  v  - 
tandi,  published  after  his  death  in  1713.     Maelaimn.  ni' 
fluxions,  published  in  1 742,  gave,  as  we  consider,  ihc  f.r^* 
general  demonstration:   for  though  he  employs    du\..    - 
yet  he  had  not.  as  he  himself  notices  (page  6o7),  •  naadc  •  -. 
of  this  theorem  in  demonstrating  the  rules  in  the  diri 
method  of  fluxions.'     In  later  times,  when  the  aviditv'n 
v'hich  the  results  of  the  modern  analysis  wera  aought  W  ' 
so  far  to  subside  as  to  allow  mathematicians  to  look  at  I 
discuss  the  grounds  on  which  the  several  principle^  v^ - 
established,  a  host  of  demonstrations  appeare(i,esch  uf  wh  . 
met  with  objectors :  for  it  is  a  property  of  all   the  fur.  .  - 
mental  theorems  of  every  branch  of  mathematics  to  K* 
capable  of  establishment  in  a  manner  in  which  all  -r ;. 
ajrree,   though   the   theoi-ems   themselves  axe  held   in    - 
putable.     Among  these  demonstrations  arc  those  of  Jau,. ., 
BernouUi,   Maclaurin,    Landen,    Epinus,   Stewart,    Eu"  • 
Lagrange,  I/Huilier,  Manning,  Woodhouse,  Hutt«m    B.  i 
nyc4i8tle,    Knight,   Robertson,  Creswell,   Swinburne,    .v 
Tylecote.    We  shall  not  discuss  the  various  objection^  ».- 
cause  they  apply  as  much  to  the  general  doctrine  of  infii. 
series  as  to  the  binomial  theorem  in  particular:  and  * 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Taylor's  Thegrkm .     We  ^h 
however  allude  to  the  principal  objections  hftst  we  ha%  e  c  x\  ^ 
what  appears  to  us   a  sufficient  proof  of  the  theorem   or 
rather  alter  we  have  indicate<l  the  steps  of  such  a  pn»ui:  * 

Dc/mttiort.^By  <l  +  or)  "  we  mean  (m  and  it  beipg  w 
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numbers)  a  quantity  which,  multiplied  n  —  I  times  hy  itself 

pives  (1  -f  vT)'" ;  and  hy  the  expansion  of  (I  -f  a:)  *,  we  mean 
uii  alirc'braical  series  of  powers  of  x  (positive  or  negative, 
\k  hole  or  iractional)  which  has  all  the  algebraical  properties 

Ml  m 

of  ( 1  4*  ar>",  and  which,  when  it  is  convergent,  has  (t  +  a?)" 
l'>)r  its  arithmetical  limit  or  sum. 

Theorem  1. — The  well-known  proof  of  the  expansion  of 
(1  -f  .r)"*,  where  m  is  a  positive  whole  number,  giving 

(1  +  a:)"  =  1  +  3x  +  3x*  +  a^  &c. 

This  theorem  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  shall  see. 
Theorem  2.— If  there  be  any  function  of  a,  namely,  ^  a, 
which  satisfies  the  condition 

0  (a)  X  ^  {b)  =  0  (a  +  ft) 

thon  0  (a)  must  be  C*  where  C  is  any  quantity  independent 
of  a. 

For  the  condition  gives 

^  Ctt)  X  0  (ft  +  c)  =  0  (a  +  6  +  r) 

or  ^  (a)  X  ^  (ft)  X  ^  (c)  =  ^  (tt  +  ft  +  c)  &c. 

which  leads  (supposing  ft,  c,  &e.,  to  be  severally  equal  to  a) 
to  the  equations 

(^  a)".  =  ^  in  a)    ('P  a')"  =  ^  (m  a'),  &c. 

where  n  and  m  are  any  whole  numbers,  and  a,  a^  &c.,  any 
quantities  whatsoever.    Let  us  suppose  ma^  =  na^  which 

gives 

^(ma^)^^(n  a)  or  (^ a')"  =  (^ a)* 


or  ^  a'  =  (f  a)    or  ^ 


(^a)={,ay 


Again,  the  supposed  universality  of  the  first  equation  gives 

^(0)  X  ^(a)  =  ^(a+0)  =  ^(a) 
or  f  (0)  =  1 :  and  also 

<P (a)  X  <p (-a)  =  ^(a  —  a)  =  1 

1  /  V  1  .1 

whence  ^  (  -  a)  =  -^j-^-      ^  (  —  n  a)  = 


f  a 

1 

ipay 


<p{na) 


=  C^a) 


so  that  the  equation  ^(na)  =?  (f  a)*  is  true  for  all  values  of 
n  :  if  a  be  =  1,  this  gives  f  n  =  {^  (1)  }",  and  ^  (1)  is  not  a 
fiiiu'tion  of  the  general  symbol  n:  let  f  (I)  =  C,  which  gives 
tlie  theorem  asserted. 

This  theorem  is  the  fundamental  part  of  £uler*s  proof  of 
the  binomial  tlieorem. 

Theorem  3. — If  the  values  of  '*  and  ft  may  be  made  as 
near  to  equality  as  we  please,  then  the  limit  of  the  fraction 

a-  -  ft-     . 

r-    18   n  a*'  ' 

a  —  ft 

In  the  case  where  n  is  a  whole  number,  this  is  evident  by 
the  well-known  theorem 

(a« - ft«) -1. (a  -  ft)  =  a  +ft 
(a3  -  ft»)-S.(o  -  ft)  =  a«  +  aft  +  ft* 
(o*-ft*)^(a-ft)  =  a»  +  a*ft  +  aft«  +  ft»&c. 
I^t  n  be  a  positive  fraction,  for  instance,  | ;  and  let  a^  c^^ 
b  =  /3'.    Then <»*=  a\  ft*=  /3*  and 

o^^  ft*       a^^^  tt  -f /3 

a  — ft  "■  «■  — /S*  ~a'-fo/3  +  i3« 
the  limit  of  which,  when  a  approaches  to  ft,  is  2a  -£-  3  a'  or 

In  the  same  way  any  other 


1     -1       2    -i        2   §-1 
~  tt       or  r  a       or  r  o 
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ra^e  may  be  proved. 

Now  Let  fi  be  negative,  say  it  is  -  /,  where  i  is  positive. 
Then 

fl«-6"       a-' -ft-*  1      o'-ft' 


a-ft 


a-ft 


a*  ft*    a-ft 


i,f  which  the*  limit,  by  tho  two  preceding  cases  (/  being 
positive),  is 

—  a"*'  X  ^a'"*  or  —  /a-'-*  orno«-* 

Theorem  4.— If  (I  +  xy  admit  of  being  expanded  in  a 
sex  ie«  of  whole  powers  of  or,  then  that  series  must  be 


II          .       »"*.!      «— ln-2,. 
1  -{-nx^rn — —x^-^rn—^ —^u'^.,,^ 

Let 

(I  +  a:)-  =  /o  +  /,  Jr  +  /«  .t«  +  &c. 

(»  +y)"  = /o  +  ^y  +  <ay' +  &;c. 
(i+^r-(i  +  ?^     .   ,  ,a:'-y"  .  o 
(I  +  X)  -ITTF  ^  '^  "^  '^J^r^  +  ^'- 

which  two  sides  beins;  always  equal,  the  limits  to  whifiH 
they  approach,  as  x  approaches  to  y,  are  equal ;  or 

n  (I  +  a:)—  >  =  /»  +  2  /^x  +  3  /, a;«  +  &c. 

Multiply  both  sides  by  1  +  a:,  which  gives 

n  (1  +  X)-  =  /,  +  (2  /,  4-  /J  X  +  (3  /,  +  2  tj  x«  +  &c. 

but  by  the  original  assumption 

n(l  +x)"  =  7i^o  +«/ia?  +  if /jj^  +  &o.  and 

therefore  /,  -nt^ 

n  A  t      ^   A  A  A  fl—    1«    2. 

3/.  +  2  <a  =  n  /a  or  /,  =  «  — ^ —  /« 

&c.  &c. 

But,  making  x  =  0  in  the  original  series,  we  find  t^  =  (!)• 
=  1.   Whence  follows  the  theorem. 

Theorem  5.-— The  value  of  (1  +  .r)"  is  in  all  cases  the 
series  above  investigated. 

Consider  that  series  as  a  function  of  n.     Or  let 

♦J  ^_  1 
<?(fi)  -  1  +  nj?  +  w.     ^     ^'+,  &c. 


(p  (m)  =  1  +  m  ar  +  >» 


2 
m  -  1 


X*  +,  &c. 


Actual  multiplication  will  be  found  to  give 

m  +  n— 1 

(pnX^»i  =  l+(OT  +  n)j?H-mH-  n         o 


a:«+,&c. 


(' 


or  <pnx  fm  =  ^(n  +  tn). 

Or  we  may  dispense  with  this  multiplication  by  remem- 
bering that  since  ^  fi  is  (I  +  a)*  and  ^m  is  (I  -f  x)"'.  when 
n  and  m  are  whole  numbers,  we  must  have,  in  that  case 
(Theorem  1.), 

f  «  X  <pm  =  (1  +  x)"»+»  =  ^(m-\r  n) 

but  the  result  of  a  multiplication  does  not  depend  upon  the 
values  of  the  letters ;  if  therefore  ^  m  and  ^  n  give  ^  (m  +  n) 
when  m  and  n  are  any  whole  numbers,  they  give  the  same 
result  when  m  and  n  are  fractional  or  negative.  But  we  do 
not  yet  know  that  ^  m  in  the  latter  cases  represents  (I  +X)*'. 
But  by  theorem  (2.)  it  follows  firom  fmX^n  =  f('n  +  f}) 
that  f /lis  {f  (1)  }",or 

1  +  lar+li^x«+,&c.  Vord  +  a?)". 

The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  proof  is  a  concession  to 
the  analytical  taste  of  the  age,  which  requires  that  synthe« 
tical  demonstration  shall  not  appear  in  algebra.  The  theo- 
rem is  demonstrated  rigorously  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  proved 
that  from  ^m  X  ^n  =  f  (m  -|-  n),  it  necessarily  follows  that 
^  m  is  {^  (1)}",  and  that  the  series  above-mentioned  satisfies 
the  equation  just  named.  And  in  reading  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  the  various  proofs  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  one  class  of  objections  against  the  actual  logic  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  another  arising  out  of  the  conventions  already 
alluded  to.  Against  the  demonstration  of  Buler,  which 
consists  in  theorems  2.  and  5.  of  the  preceding,  one  says 
that  it  is  •  tentative'  {synthetical  would  have  been  the  proper 
word) ;  another  that  it  is  not  '  algebraical,*  meaning  ana* 
It/ticaly  and  assuming  that  algebra  must  be  analysis.  To 
all  of  which  we  should  reply  by  another  question.  Is  it 
logical  ? 

The  last  attempt  to  produce  an  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  binomial  theorem  was  made  by  Messrs.  Swin- 
burne and  Tylecote  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge 
(Deighton,  1827).  The  details  are  much  too  complicated  to 
describe,  but  the  general  result  is  the  expansion  of  (i  +  x)* 
to  any  number  of  terms,  with  a  finite  expression  for  the  re- 
mainder. This  expression  is  however  so  complicated  and 
long,  that  it  can  be  of  no  use,  except  as  proved  that  the  re- 
mainder can  be  assigned  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
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algebra.  The  {iroof  is  eertainly,  if  the  details  be  correct,  of 
a  logical  character,  bat  it  u  far  above  the  student.  The 
remarks  on  other  demonstrations  in  the  preface,  though 
dissenting  entirei}  from  many  of  them,  we  should  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  advanced  student,  as  an  exercise 
in  the  consideration  of  objections.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  recommend  the  remarks  in  Woodhouse's  AncUyiical 
Caleulaiioru. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  modem  term,  and  one  indeed  of  only 
i«eent  introduction,  formed  from  the  Greek  fiioc  (bios), 
*  life,'  and  jpafj  (graphe),  *  writing,'  and  therefore  signi- 
fying literally  '  life-writing'.  It  is  that  department  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Biography  is  eommonly  distinguished  from  history  by  the 
latter  term  being  confined  to  the  narration  of  the  actions 
and  fortunes,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  large  communi- 
ties of  men  called  states  and  nations;  but  properly  bio- 
^phy  is  only  a  branch  of  history.  Thus  Thomas  Stanley, 
in  the  preface  to  his  'History  of  Philosophy,'  observes, 
'  There  are  two  kinds  of  history ;  one  represents  general 
afiairs  of  state,  the  other  gives  account  of  particular  persons, 
whose  lives  have  rendered  them  eminent.*  At  tne  time 
when  this  was  written  (the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  word  biography,  we  believe,  had  not  been  invented. 
Stanley  adds, '  Homer  hath  given  an  essay  of  each :  of  the 
first  in  his  Ihads,  a  relation  of  a  war  between  different 
nations;  of  the  second  in  his  Odysseys,  confined  to  the 
person  of  Ulysses.* 

Owing  to  this  their  natural  connection,  history  and  bio- 
graphy are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  work.  Indeed 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  any  history  of  a  nation,  which 
shall  not  consist,  in  a  great  part,  of  narratives  or  notices  of 
the  acts  of  individuals.  The  life  of  every  eminent  political 
character,  and  of  every  person  wlio  has  been  conspicuously 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  public  affairs, 
makes  a  portion  of  the  history  of  his  country.  But  besides 
such  occasional  threads  of  biography  as  are  interwoven  in 
almost  every  historical  composition,  a  more  formal  intermix- 
ture, or  association  in  the  same  work,  of  biographical  details 
with  national  history, has  sometimes  been  atteraptel.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  his  *  History  of  the  Age  of  Loius  \1V^* 
Voltaire  has  added  a  biographical  appendix  of  the  more 
celebrated  writers,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists  who  lived  in  France  during  that  period.  So,  in 
the  very  useful  'Synopsis  of  Universal  History,*  written  in 
German  by  J.  H.  iSopf.  of  whksh  there  is  an  enlarged  and 
otherwise  improved  translation  into  French  (5  vols.  12(no. 
1810),  an  account  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  every  cen- 
tury is  regularly  added  to  the  abridgment  of  political  events. 
In  many  more  regular  histories,  such  as  Henry's  '  History 
of  Great  Britain,'  Lord  John  Russell's  '  History  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  the  progress  of 
literature  is  in  n  similar  manner  traced  alongside  of  that  of 
national  aflTairs,  in  distinct  chapters,  containing  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  men  of  letters.  There  is  indeed 
scarcely  any  other  way  than  this  of  incorporating  the  history 
of  literature  with  the  history  of  political  transactions ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  resorted  to  whenever  the 
former  subject  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  writer's  scheme. 

But  biography  has  sometimes  been  intermixed  with  his- 
tory on  a  more  comprehensive  principle.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  '  Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,*  which  is  described  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
as  containing  'Biography  chronologically  arranged,  inter- 
spersed with  introductory  chapters  of  National  History,  Po- 
litical Geography,  and  Chronology.'  Here  the  history  would 
appear  to  be  subordinate  to  the  biography.  In  the  *  6encral 
Introduction'  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  though  much  altered  both  by  interpolation 
and  otherwise  after  it  left  his  hands,  it  is  said,  *  Biography 
and  history  tend  to  the  same  points  of  general  instruction, 
ii{*two  ways :  the  one  exhibiting  human  principles  and  pas- 
sions  acting  upon  a  large  scale ;  the  other  showing  them  as 
they  move  in  a  smaller  circle,  but  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
orbit  which  they  describe  with  greater  precision As- 
suredly the  great  use  of  history  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
nature  of  man.  This  end  is  best  answered  by  the  most 
faithful  portrait;  but  biography  is  a  collection  of  portraits. 
At  th^  same  time  there  must  be  some  mode  of  grouping 
and  connecting  the  individuals,  who  are  themselves  the 

great  landmarks  in  the  map  of  human  nature.  It  has  there- 
re  occurred  to  us  that  the  most  efi'ectual  mode  of  attaining 
ie  chief  objeeto  of  historical  knowledge  will  be  to  present 


history  In  the  ferm  of  biography  chronQlogietlly  arr^n^^f. 
. . .  .Thus  will  the  far  greater  portion  of  history  be  ecD%  e> ««f . 
not  only  in  its  most  interesting,  but  in  its  most  philosoptn  «I 
and  real  form ;  while  the  remaining  facts  will  be  inter* «r«  t  .^ 
in  the  preliminary  and  connerting  chapters.*  Sttbstant.A..\ 
identical  with  the  plan  here  tr^ed  is  that  ofa  wurk,  ii'. 
first  volume  of  whtch  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  18-33,  ax.«. 
which  is  still  (1835),  we  believe,  in  course  of  publicat  -. 
entitled, '  Lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrbus  Englishmcfu  .c 
an  original  plan,  comprising  the  twofold  advantage  c/  l 
general  English  Biography  and  a  History  of  EngUr.i 
edited  by  G.  G.  Cunningham.'  In  his  preflice  the  writer  "^ 
this  work  appears  to  admit  that  its  plan  is  mote  adapted  t<» 
exhibit  the  popular  attractions  than  the  seientiAe  priaesp.-.  i 
or  most  important  lessons  of  history. 

Some  of  the  most  antient  literary  compositions  in  ex  *t- 
ence  are  works  of  biography,  or  of  mixed  biography  ar  •! 
history.  In  the  hiatoheal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  u.w 
narrative  of  public  events  is  everywhere  intermixed  w  '!i 
the  lives  of  individuals— patriarois,  laweiveia,  capCB.i.<». 
high  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  other  nuers  or  emineT.t 
characters.  In  some  cases  the  composition  is  purely  b;«>.  .- 
phical,  as  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Of  professed  biographical  works,  by  Ikr  the  greatest  i  ^^t 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  is  the  '  Parai 
Lives'  of  Plutarch,  written  in  the  second  eentury  of  . 
sera.    This  work  comprehends  distinguished  cluiarter&  » 
all  the  departments  both  of  military  and  civil  lifb.    Aai^.  r 
collection  of  very  small  value  is  that  of  the 'Uvea  uf  I> 
nent  Greek  and  Roman  Commanders,*  written  by  Com'      i 
Nepos,  in  the  rei^  of  Augustus.    There  is  also  thr  «.i:« 
entitled  'The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cesars,*  by  Sueiii. '.-. 
which  however  is  necessarily  in  some  degree  of  ao  hisio: 
character.     It  is  a  very  indigested  composition,  to  uhate^  ,- 
class  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging.     Suetonius  1.%  - 
wise  wrote  a  book  of  lives  of  oelebrat^  grammariaiiK    .' 
which  some  fragments  have  been  preserv^.     *  They  % : 
writ  of  philosophers,*  says  Stanley,  '  exceeded  the  rest  i^ 
in  number,  of  whom  to  give  a  particular  account  will  be  *.-• 
necessary,  because  their  works  are  not  extant,  and  ihetr-  •- 
we  shall  only  name  them:  Aetius,  Anaxilides,  Antig«#r,w% 
Antisthenes,  Aristocles,  Aristomenus,  Callimachus,  (.>. 
machus,  Diodes,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Eunapios,  Heracl. 
Hermippus,  Hesychius,  Hippobotus,  Ion,  Idoinenea».  > 
cander,  Nicias,  Panaetius,  Porrius,  Hutarch,  Sotion.  i- 
Theodorus.    Of  almost  all  these  (wbiefa  is  mu^  to  Ik  .« 
plored)  there  remain  not  any  footsteps ;  the  only  atithcr  -. 
this  kind  for  the  more  antieot  philosophers  ie   Dii^t    . 
Laertius ;  for  the  later,  Eunapius.    And  to  make  the  ti  • 
fortune  the  greater,  that  which  Laertius  givea  na  u  «o  : 
short  of  what  he  might  have  done,  that  there  is  much  m-  ; 
to  be  found  of  the  same  persons  dispersed  amoD^rst  on 
authors.'     Diogenes  lived  in  the  beginuing  of  thie  third  rti- 
tury.     At  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  tr   I 
century  we  have  Flavins  Philostratus,  who  wrote  a  collect 
of  biographies  in  two  books,  entitled  *  lives  of  the  Soph>:« 
Of  single  biographieal  sketches  the  anlieoU  have  aUo  tr  * 
us  several,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  ongiaaih  pv> 
fixed  to  editions  of  the  works  of  the  peKooa  to  whon  v.>  • 
relate.    Thus  we  have  a  Life  of  Homer  attributed  to  }\ 
rodotus;  and  another  of  Plato,  by  Olympiodoni^^of  Al-v 
andria.    Of  all  such  single  lives  perhaps  ttie^osf  rur*  *  \ 
is  that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  written  in  Qtmk  by  the  P: 
lostratiis  above-mentioned.    An  earlier  life  of  ApoUoriv.*. 
which  is  now  lost,  is  said  to  have  been  written  byhSa  disc  r  - 
and  contemporary  Damis. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  numerous  biographical  wiri.- 
have  appeared  in  every  language  of  Europe.   Many  of  tK>^ 
have  been  accounto  of  the  lives  of  single  iiidiifMfaials^  pdk- 
lished  either  separately,  or  (in  the  case  of  authors)  aWr.; 
with  the  works  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  eelate.    1* 
some  cases  the  writer  of  such  a  life  has  aimed  at  taak-^.* 
his  work  present  a  history,  political,  eceleeiastioal.  iitviarv* 
or  general,  of  the  age  to  which  km   sulijecit  beloo.:*-. 
Among  instances  of  such  attempts  may  be  mentioned  Ju 
tin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  and  MH;r*  '• 
Life  of  KiK»L.    As  answering  a  similar  end,  thoQ|^h  vnti^- 
apparently  with  a  less  particular  regard  to  the  sem<^  nb;tr* 
may  be  added  one  of  the  most  arousinfr,  and  m  «c»id«  r  > 
spects  one  of  the  most  perfect,  of  all  biographifvJ  v.fi* 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    Others  ef  these  sitif^e  liref  a.-r 
called  autobiographies,  or  narratives  which  ioduiUttaU  ha«r 
written  of  their  own  lives.     A  oollectiou  of  the  mou  er^ 
brated  autobiographies,  which  it  is  evident  muH  in  geoenJ 
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Campbell*  tbe  author  of  the  '  Political  Survey  of  Ch^at 
B  -itain  :'  amons:  the  other  writers  were  the  Kev.  Thomas 
BroiiL'hton.  William  Oldyit,  and  Philip  Morant,  author  of 
tUe  '  History  of  Ksscx/  A  new  and  much  extended  edition 
of  the  *  Biofj^raphia  Britannica*  was  begun  in  1 778  by  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  but  was  not  carried  farther  than 
the  ftfih  volume  (rolio),  which  brings  down  the  alphabetical 
list  of  names  only  to  the  letter  F.  This  edition,  besides  a 
great  ma^s  of  uew  matter  collected  by  the  laborious  editor, 
is  enriched  by  communications  from  Lord  Hailes,  TiOrd 
Hardwicke  (the  author  of  the  '  Athenian  Letters*) ;  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  Dr.  Douglas.  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury; Sir  William  Blackstone,  Isaac  Reed,  and  several 
other  eminent  literary  persons  of  that  time.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  body  of  British  biography  that  has  issued 
from  the  press,  since  the  publication  of  the  *  Biographia 
.  Britannica,*  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Nichols,  en- 
titled '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century/  9 
vols.  8vo.  Lond.  )  81 2-1 8i 6.  with  the  supplement  entitled 
'  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,* 
5  vols.  8vo.  181 7-28.  Anoiher  work  of  considerable  value  in 
this  department  isthut  entitled  'Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Biographical  and  His- 
torical Memoirs,*  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  12  vols.  8vo. 
Lon.  1823-35.  This  last- mentioned  work  is  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  to  the  '  Heads  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  by  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  with  memoirs 
by  Dr.  Birch,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1752.  Nor 
ou^ht  we  under  this  head  to  omit  Mr.  Grainger's  *  Biogra- 
phical History  of  England,*  which  originally  appeared  in  2 
vols.  4to.  in  1769,  but  which  Avas  afterwards  extended  by 
the  author  to  four  8vo.  volumes.  A  continuation  of  Mr. 
Grainger's  work,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
appeared  in  1806. 

Of  general  biographical  dictionaries,  the  *  Dictionarium 
Historico-Geographico-Pocticum,'  of  Charles  Stephens,  pub- 
lished in  4to.  at  Geneva  in  1 566,  two  years  afler  the  death 
of  the  author,  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  earliest ; 
but  this  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  contained  many  others 
besides  biographical  articles.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  '  Dictionarium  Historicum,  Geographicum,  Poeticum, 
Gentium,  Hominum,  &c.,*  of  our  countryman  Nicholas 
Lloyd,  which  appeared  in  folio,  first  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and 
again,  greatly  enlarged,  at  London  in  1686.  A  much  more 
extended  work,  of  a  similar  description,  is  tlie  *  Lexicon  Uni- 
%*ersale  Historico-Geographico-Chronol  •  :'\co- Poclico-Philo- 
logicum,*  of  Jo.  Jac.  Hot'man ;  the  first  etlition  of  which,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  was  printed  at  Bale  in  1677.  A  Supplement, 
or  '  Continuation,*  as  it  is  called,  of  the  same  extent,  fol- 
lowed in  1683 ;  and,  finally,  the  two  publications  were  in- 
corporated in  a  new  edition  published  at  Leyden  in  4  vols, 
folio,  in  1698.  Hofman'swork  may  be  considered  as  the 
origin  of  our  modern  encyclopedias.  Our  exclusively  bio< 
graphical  dictionaries  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  rather 
suggested  by  another  work  which  appeared  about  the  same 
time,  *  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,*  of 
Louis  Moreri.  This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1  vol.  folio  in  1673,  although  its  contents  were  also  very 
miscellaneous,  was  still  of  a  more  decidedly  biographical 
character  than  that  of  Hofinan.  Of  Morert's  Dictionary 
there  have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  French,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1759,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Upon 
Morari*8  Dictionary  was  founded  the  '  Great  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, Genealogical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,*  printed  at 
London  in  1 694 ;  the  second  edition  of  which,  *  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged  to  the  year  1688,  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
A.M.,*  appeared  in  2  vols,  folio  in  1701.  To  these  a  third 
volume  was  added  in  1705,  containing  a  Supplement  by 
Collier,  and,  in  a  separate  alphabet,  *  a  Continuation  from 
the  year  1688  to  this  time,  by  another  hand.*  The  whole 
was  afterwards  republished,  with  additions,  in  4  vols,  folio  in 
1727.  Meanwhile  the  immorUl  <  Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique  *  of  Bavle,  originally  undertaken  with  the  view 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  correcting  thp  errors  of 
Moreri,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  soon  as- 
sumed the  form  and  character  of  an  independent  work, 
aopeared  in  2  vols,  folio  at  Rotterdam  in  1697.  A  second 
edition,  enlarged  to  3  vols.,  followed  in  1 702 ;  and  a  third 
in  1722,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at  Geneva,  in  4  vols., 
the  last  being  a  supplementary  volume  consisting  of  addi- 
tional articles  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press.    The 

n  of  the  old  editioos  of  Buyle  is  the  fourth,  published  at 
terdam  in  4  vols,  folio  in  1720,  under  the  superin- 
•Doe  of  FMper  Marchant,  and  often  called  the  *  Regent 


edition,*  from  behig  dedicated  to  th«  Regent  d  Frxf-'t 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  an  edition  in  17  Tola.  -  * 
has  recently  been  produced  at  Paris,  which,  frMS  tbe  ai  -  • 
tations  it  contains  in  correction  of  the  onginal  ttxU  t«  i    -> 
the  most  complete  and  valuable.  Bayle's  Didionanr,  tK  - ..  . 
it  contains  only  a  selection  of  names,  is  almoit  excla*  i  •  .• 
biographical.     A  very  indifferent  translatioo  of  it  into  h.t  : 
lish  was  published  soon  after  the  appearanoe  of  tbe  ortirr  i  . 
but  one  much  better  executed  was  produced  eome  >«-.-i 
after  by  Peter  Des  Maizeaux,  in  5  vols,  folio,  Lor<' 
1 734-7.   To  Bayle's  Dictionary  should  be  added  tbe  Sup; :  - 
ment  to  it  by  Chaufepi^,  published  in  4  vols,  folio  et  A'.- 
sterdam  in  )  750. 

The   first  *£ngUsh   General  (exclusively)  Bio^npl.  -. 
Dictionary'  appeared  in  1762,  in  11  vols.  6va     *  It  is  li- 
derstood'  (says  the  writer  of  an  article  *  On  Univiersal  H  •• 
graphies*  in  the  London  Magamine^  Na  XII.  third  »«ri«>-t 
*  to  have  been  projected  and  principally  written  by  tlic  R<m 
Dr.  Heatheote,  who,  assisted    by  the    late   Mr.  NVl  •:«. 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1 2  Tola,  in  l  T  ? ;. 
A  third  edition  in  IS  vols,  appeared  in  1798,  ttuder  the  >t  - 
perintendence  of  Mr.  Touke,  the  author  of  the  *  HUt  r* 
of  Russia.'     It  is  the  last  edition  of  this  work  which  v:^*« 
by  the   name  of  Chalmers's  *  Biographical    DicUun^n 
which,  having  been  begun  to  be  published  in  Ibi:!.  «.a 
completed  in  181 7,  in  32  vols.  8vo.  Chalmers's  *  Dictionary 
is  merely  a  hurried  and  tasteless  compilation,  and  vith  l; 
any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority.      It  i«  i 
better  book  however  than  the  *  Generml  Biozraphical  D  - 
tionary*  of  Drs.  Aikin  and  Enfield  in  10  %oU.  4to.«  bej.- 
in  1 799  and  finished  in  1815.    Of  our  smaller  English  ^  •.» 
or  this  description  by  far  the  best  is  that  by  the  late  K- 
John  (]rurton,  pubhshed  in  2  vols.  bvo.  in  1828.     Thi»  «.  » 
is  executed  with  very  superior  ability. 

We  have  as  yet  however  no  English  biograpliical  •:  *• 
tionary  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  great  Freneb  m  '^. 
tbe  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  begun  in  1810  and  com  pic  % 
in  52  vols.  8vo.  in  1828.    To  every  article  in  thia  Vork  i 
name  of  the  writer  is  affixed ;  and  the  list  of  oootnl  u'  o. 
who  are  in  all  considerably  above  300  in  number,  comrr  •« . 
the  names  of  Biot,  Delambre,  Lacroix,  Malte-Brun.  \Vo.  . 
naer,  Sylvestre  do  Sacy,  Sismondi,  De  Barante,  Gu.-  \ 
Cuvier,  Victor  Cousin,  (Jhateaubriand,  Benjamin  Cor.<    ., 
Laplace,  Mad.  de  Stael,  Delille,  and  many  others  <.t  i 
must  eminent  French  writers  now  or  lately  livin^r.     T  • ' . 
'  Biographic  Universelle  *  may  be  added   the   *  EUugra; 
des  Hommes  Vivants,*  in  5  vols.  Svo.,  or  the  •  Bicjjrji 
Nouvelle  des  Contemporains,'  in  20  vols.,  works  of  no ;:.,..: 
authority. 

BION,  a  name  common  to  many  Greek  authors,  m  :r  r 
less  known  to  the  modems.  They  are  usually  distin;:-..^.  < 
by  their  ethnical  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (>''-  - 
vi.  p.  629.  A.)  mentions  a  Bion  Proconnesius,  who  wrvir  ... 
abridgment  of  the  work  of  Cadmus  the  historian,  and  b*.  t 
probably  the  person  cited  by  Athenmus  (II.  p.  45i  :  ar>  -  :• 
ing  to  Diog.  Laert  (iv.  58)  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Fi- 
recydes  of  Syros. 

Bion  Borysthenites  was  a  philosopher,  who  seems  to  h  r; 
belonged  to  nearly  all  the  different  sects  in  succession.     \i  ■ 
was  bom  some  time  near  the  12utli  Olympiad,  and  is»  >  .> 
posed  to  have  died  about  241  B.C.  Olymp.  134.  4.     He 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (i.  15)  qs  a  contemporary  of  Er^*  ^w- 
thenes,  who  was  born  275  B.C.,  and  of  Zeno  the  Stotr.  « 
died  263  bc.  (Comp.  Athenseus  iv.   162.  D.)     His  ta.    - 
was  a  freed-man.  his  mother  a  Lacedemonian  harlot,  ti^i.e 
Olympia.    On  account  of  some  malpractices  in  bis  c»pj  -  • 
of  tax-gatherer,  his  father  was  sold  with  his  whole  fai;     . 
Bion,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  purchased  by  a  rhetonr 
who  made  him  his  heir,  and  after  his  paUon*s  death  r  - 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  set  up  as  a  philosopher.    Hf  v  _, 
first  an  auditor  of  Crates ;  then  he  turned  C>  nic ;   a 
wards  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Theodoriis,  and  t 
became  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus.    He  wiu  a  great  jt^ 
and  remarkable  more  for  the  point  than  for  tlie   s  . 
humour  of  his  witticisms.    (See  Horat.  EpitL  ii.  2.  607  .- 
Cic.  Tuscul.  ii.  26.)    He  died  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcra.     <  ^^  « 
Diog.  Laert.  iv.  46-58.) 

But  the  most  celebrated  person  of  this  name  is  B  - 
Smyrnnus,  the  Bucolic  poet ;  of  whom  however  we  V  j 
little  more  than  that  he  lived  at  the  same  time  witb  Tr«  > 
critus  and  Moschus,  of  whom  the  former  Dientioc«  \  - 
in  his  poems,  and  the  latter  has  written  an  elegy  cxj  .  • 
death.  He  died  by  poison.  An  attempt  was  made  bijl-  r 
years  ago  by  Giovanni  Vintimiglia  to  d^ve  SoTnia  ef 
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deflcriptioDS  are  given  above,  observes,  that  when  the  epider- 
mis is  removed  Uie  colour  is  whitish,  with  lactescent  stripes. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Chatham  and  British  Museums. 

BIQUADRATIC,  an  alifbraic  term,  meaning  of  the 
fourtii  de^^rcc,  or  which  contains  the  fourth  power  of  any 
letter.    Thus,  to  iind  the  value  of  x  in 

ar*  +  3a^«  =  a?+  100 
is  the  solution  cf  a  biquadratic  equation* 

The  term  means  '  twice  as  high  as  a  quadratic*  [See 
Quadratic]  Among  the  older  algebraists  the  fourth 
power  was  also  denoted  by  the  terms  qitadrat(Hjuadratum, 
plano-planum,  suesolidum^  zenzizeruic  (corruption  of  an 
Arabic  word),  &c.  The  word  biquadratic  is  now  wearing 
out  of  use,  and  it  is  becoming  customary  to  say  '  of  the 
fourth  degree*  instead. 

BIR,  sometimes  written  BEER,  the  antient  BIRTH  A 
according  to  D'Anville,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  3G'  59'  N.  lat.  and  38'  f  15"  E.  lung.,  144  miles 
N.E.  from  Aleppo.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  very 
steep  hill  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
here  wider  than  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  and  may  be  loosely 
said  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Pooof'ke  mentions  some  English  gentlemen  who 
found  it  2 1 4  vai  ils  wide  in  iSoptember :  and  says  generally  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and 
that  only  half  that  breadth  is  occupied  when  the  water  is 
low.  More  precisely,  the  same  English  jjenllemcn  measured 
the  bed,  and  found  it  630  yards  wide.  This  seems  a  medium 
account:  some  travellers  make  the  breadth  of  the  river 
greater,  and  some  much  less  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
in  the  Euphrates  the  volume  and  breadth  of  the  water  is 
greatly  increased  or  diminished  with  the  season.  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  being  here  steep  and  the  western 
flat,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  very  different  on  the  op- 
posite sides,  but  its  general  course  here  is  slow.  The  depth 
of  course  varies  with  the  season ;  but  Mr.  Buckingham 
states  that  when  he  was  there,  in  the  month  of  May,  it  did 
not  seem  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  has  long  been 
the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo  to 
Orfah,  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Euphrates, 
the  passage  being  effected  in  large  boats,  about  forty  feet  m 
length  by  ten  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  at  the  stern, 
but  not  less  than  fifteen  at  the  prow.  There  was  formerly 
some  trade  carried  on  by  the  river  between  this  place  and 
Bagdad,  but  it  has  long  been  discontinued  by  this  channel. 

Bir  is  now  become  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  as 
it  is  the  point  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  navigate  the 
Euphrates  by  steam.  Captain  Chesney  at  (Irst  thought 
that  Aiinah  was  the  highest  point  to  which  steamers 
could  attain.  Tiio  wati?r  to  Bir  is  indeed  deep  enough ; 
Bt)d  it  is  well  known  at  Bagdad,  that  some  years  ago  heavy 
ordnance  from  Constantinople,  destined  for  Bagdad,  was  sent 
down  the  Euphrates  fri)m  Bir  on  kellecks  or  rafts,  which 
when  heavily  laden  draw  more  water  than  an  oi-dinary 
steamer.  The  obstructions  arise  from  rocks  in  the  river,  as 
mentioned  by  Thevenot,  and  now  confirmed  by  Captain 
Cliewnev,  who  thought  that  to  render  the  river  navigable  to 
Bir,  eiJjer  some  of  the  rocks  must  be  blasted,  or  some 
means  rlcvised  to  protect  the  paddles  from  occasional  con- 
oi'.'^ions  aijainht  tliem,  which,  in  places  so  limited,  must  be 
almost  inevitable  when  of  the  ordinary  construction  outside 
tlie  ve^vd.  The  means  chosen  to  obviate  this  danger  has 
been  a  peculiar  conHtrudion  in  the  Rttrnm-vchsels  destined 
for  the  navigation.  The  diKtance,  by  the  river,  from  Bir  to 
Basrah  is,  by  this  oflinjr's  computation,  1143  miles.  In 
Mesopi)tainia  itself  the  river  is  popularly  considered  to  be  of 
the  ifenoral  depth  of  two  men. 

There  are  perpeiulicular  cliffs  within  and  around  tho 
town  in  diflercni  directions.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard 
chalky  stone,  and  have  furnished  tho  material  with  which 
the  town  is  built.  Thus  tho  houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on 
which  they  stand  present  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  a  mass  of  glaring  white  which  greatly  distresses 
the  eye  when  the  sun  shines,  while  the  fine  impalpable 
powder  is  no  less  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  en- 
virons are,  however,  very  pleasant.  Niebuhr  considered 
the  town  to  contain  500  houses.  Buckingham,  a  more  re- 
cent visiter,  says  about  400,  and  from  3000  to  4000  mha- 
bitants ;  but  Captain  Chesney  says  the  houses  are  from 
1800  to  2009.  There  are  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a 
public  bath,  a  caravanserai,  a  few  cofice-houses,  and  a  small 
'  supphed  bazaar.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  fVom 
pness  of  the  site  and  tho  material  of  the  buildings, 


they  are  men  than  usually  dean.  Bxetpt  da  te 
wards  the  river,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  vaU  of  mauotX  • 
lent  masonry,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and  pierced  wo^ 
loop-holes  throughout  There  is  an  old  ruined  £>rtiflr&t  )• 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  height  of  tha  roek ;  an!  a  j 
along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  a  perpendieular  tal 
faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  «n  antff.t 
castle,  which,  though  a  ruin,  still  presents  an  tmposme  a> 
pearanr«.  Maundrell  and  PococKe  mention  a  oanoo*  n .. 
lection  of  arms  contained  in  this  castle,  such  aa  were  v^-i 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder :  among  these  were  i>i«  k 
arrows,  and  slings.  Tho  cross-bowi  were  about  five  i'«vt 
long,  and  nearly  straight.  There  were  many  buiullc-^  •* 
long  arrows  with  iron  points,  and  others  to  which  coniiii.«\ 
hies  were  variously  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  eettiiie  Cr- 
to  the  buildings  of  a  town.  The  slings  seemed  arlaptfi  <  - 
some  machine,  and  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  bail  vni; 
foot  in  diameter,  some  of  which  were  seen  in  the  ca«L> 
Thcre  were  also  large  iron  casques,  and  some  ooatA  of  niu.l 
made  of  small  pieces  of  thick  leather  sewed  together.  Mai'r 
have  considered  these  to  be  antient  Roman  weapons*  a&d  .r 
Pococke's  opinion  they  certainly  agree  with  the  descript  ui. 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  but  as  there  are  ^pr«Uin  inn  r..> 
tions  on  some  of  them,  he  concludes  that  they  are  the  ann* 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  castle  when  firearms  wn 
first  invented.  Niebuhr,  whose  visit  was  sKbsequeot  :.> 
that  of  Pococke,  takes  no  notice  of  these  weapons.  «.  ! 
Buckingham,  who  heard  different  reports  on  the  eul;»-<; 
from  the  inhabitants,  wss  unable  to  asi*ertaiu  f^m  perM*..i. 
examination  whether  or  not  they  still  remained  there. 

Bir  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Orfali;  and  the  l«icjij>- 
vernment  is  administered  by  an  aga,  who  haa  only  a  :>  r 
personal  attendants  and  no  troops. 

The  inhabitants  principally  belong  to  two  tribes  of  T».. » •. 
called  Birk  and  Bashuan,  who  also  extend  five  or  six  b-  wr^ 
journey  along  both  banks  of  the  river  downward,  ai.*.   -' 
described  as  a  quiet  and  harmless  people,  not  likely  t 
turb  the  contemplated  navigation. 

f  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East^  fol.  vol.  li, ;  Niebu'  r. 
Peiseheschreibungy  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  Copenhag.  e«L ;  Tb»:Tei  • « 
Voyage  au  Leiumt;  Buckingham's   Travels  in   A/^» 
tamia;  Rennells  Treatise  oh  the  Comparative  Gt' ^   .* 
Western  Asia;  Chesney' %  Report  on  the  Euphrates.} 

BIRBHOOM  {Virabhumi,  signifying,  in  Sanscnf.  :  t 
land  of  heroes')  is  a  district  in  the  north- western  exTrfu:  ? 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about  24"  N.  lat.,  and  se*"  E.  Iv- . 
Birbhoom  is  bounded  on  the  north  hv  the  district  of  Bl-j 
pore;  on  the  east  by  Rajshahy ;  on  the  south  by  BurT:«.e 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals ;  and  on  the  west  by  Bogliputv  u  i 
the  Jungle  Mahals. 

This  di<>trict  is  hilly  and   in  great  part   occupied   . 
jungles:  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  7000  square  ir.:  •- 
and  its  population  at  700,000  Hindus  and  Mobainmedac^ 
the  proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  laUer 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  snir;ir.  r* 
and  silk.     Mines  of  coal  are  now  profitably  worked  tor  t  ■ 
supply  of  Calcutta,  and  for  the  use  of  shipping,     liurv  .* 
is  found  in  strata  mixed  with  clay.   This  ore  contains  a  b-.  - 
proportion  of  metal,  but  the  expense  of  smelting  ii  i«  » 
great,  that  it  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  be  brtnight    '». 
competition  in  the  markets  of  India  with  iron  ofEn^*:** 
production.    Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  ooal«  the  r. : 
is  smelted  by  means  of  wood.    The  forests  in   ibe  nri;.  • 
bourhood  of  the  smelting-works  are  of  great  extent,  &ru  «• 
rapid  is  the  power  of  re-production  in  that  climate;  thai  i:. 
consumption  of  fuel  is  verv  speedily  compenaated. 

Soory.  the  modern  capital  of  the  district,  is  in  tJ"  54'  N 
lat.,  and  87^  32'  E.  long.,  fifty  miles  south-west  from  M«» 
shedabad.      This  town  stands  on  high  ground,  and   t 
country  around  it  is  open  and  undulating.    The  ju>nHe>  * 
the  westward  ofi'cr  great  facilities  for  depredations  on  t  - 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.    The  principal  suflems  fr 
these  marauders  are  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  £r-B 
numbers  to  the  temple  at  Deoghur.    The  amount  oi  fr 
perty  of  which  these  devotees  are  robbed  is  not  m'eaU  be*  • 
nevertheless  important  to  tbem  on  account  of  tbcar  po%vr.« 
These  depredations  are  frequently  aocompaniad  by  VNltfrT 
and  are  even  followed  by  loss  of  life.    In  18t8  there    «. 
curred  within  the  district  of  Birbhoom  ten  eaaes  of  dao  ;ti 
two  of  which  were  aggravated  hv  the  eoramiaaion  oi  ciis- 
der,  and  three  were  attended  with  wounding.     1q  the  sb^ 
year  there  occurred  tvo  cases  of  theft  with  murder,  ssmI  u« 
with  woimding;  there  were  besides  in»  mim  of  i^ 
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and  seTen  of  hmnidde,  thirty-thre«  cases  of  theft  and  rob- 
bery without  personal  violeaee,  and  one  case  of  wounding 
in  an  affray.  It  waa  computed  that  in  these  fifty-eight 
eases  there  were  298  persons  criminally  concerned,  of  whom 
287  were  apprehendea  and  broaght  to  trial.  In  addition  to 
these  thero  were  1876  persons  apprehended  for  minor 
offences  in  the  same  year. 

BIRCH  TREE.    [SeeBsTULA.] 

BIRCH.  THOMAS,  an  historical  and  biographical 
writer,  was  born  in  London,  Nov.  23rd,  1705.  His  parents 
wet-e  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  father  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  for  which  business 
the  son  was  designed,  but  the  strong  desire  which  he  dis- 
played for  reading  and  study  overruled  this  intention.  On 
the  assurance,  that  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  he  would  not  render  the  change  in  his  mode  of  life 
burdensome  to  his  father,  ho  was  allowed  to  take  his  own 
course,  and  for  ses'eral  years  he  acted  as  teacher  in  different 
schools.  At  each  new  engagement  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain introduction  into  a  school  which  afforded  him  superior 
opportunities  for  study ;  and  in  all  of  them  he  sedulously 
applied  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  stealing  many  hours 
from  sleep  for  this  purpose.  His  efforts  were  not  without 
success,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  being  qii^vlified  to 
take  orders,  he  was  ordained  in  the  Established  Church 
without  having  attended  either  of  the  universities,  a  circum- 
stance at  that  time  much  less  frequent  than  at  present.  He 
married  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  and  lost 
his  wife  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  their  marriage. 

Being  recommended  to  the  notice  of  lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  this  individual  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  he  owed  to  this  recollection  his  ad^ 
vunrement  in  the  church.  In  1 734  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1762  he  became  one  of  its  se- 
cretaries. In  1753  the  univeniity  of  Aberdeen  conferred 
upon  him  the  distinction  of  doctor  in  divinity;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  nimiUir  honour  in  the  same  year  from  Herring, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Birch  was  most  active  and 
indefatigable  in  his  literar}*  pursuits.  Distinguished  by  un- 
wearied industry,  rather  than  by  acuteness  and  discriminar 
tion,  he  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  life  a  vast  mass 
of  materials  of  great  value  to  those  who  possess  a  superior 
understanding  without  the  doctor's  spirit  of  laborious  re- 
search. The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  tho  'General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical.* It  consisted  of  ten  volumes  in  ibUo,  and  included  a 
new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  new 
matter.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last 
in  1741.  In  1742  he  published  'Thurloe's  State  Papers,* 
in  seven  volumes  folio.  He  published  *  Lives  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle/  in  a  separate  form, 
and  edited  new  editions  of  theur  works ;  also  a  new  edition 
of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  1 744  he  commenced  a  series  of  bio- 
graphical memoirs  of  iUustrious  persons  of  Great  Britain, 
for  a  work  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Howbraken  and  Mr. 
Vertue,  two  artists.  Each  memoir  was  accompanied  by  an 
engraving  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  related.  The  work 
was  published  in  numbers ;  the  first  volume  was  completed  in 
1 747,  and  the  second  in  1 752.  In  the  list  of  his  historical  works 
ore, '  An  Inquiry  into  the  share  which  Kin^  Charles  I.  had 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan ;  '  A  View  of  the 
Negotiations  between  tho  Courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  frovk  1592  to  1617,  from  onginal  documents.' 
The  same  volume  contained  a  'Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  with  the  character  of  Henry  IV.*  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished *  MemoiiB  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
1G81  to  her  death.*  In  1760>  a  *  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  James  I.'  His  last  biograpliical 
work  was  '  Letters,  Speeches,  Charges,  and  Advices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.*  A  Sermon  which  was  preached  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1749,  appears  to  be  the  only 
discourses  of  his  which  has  been  printed.  Besides  his 
multifarious  labours  for  the  press,  he  transcribed  a  great 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Lambeth  library.  He  also 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence.  His  biographer 
remarks,  that  Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  en- 
abled him  to  get  through  so  much  work.  He  found  time 
in  addition  fbr  the  ei^oyments  of  society.  Dr.  Birch  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  between  London  and  H amp- 
stead,  Jan.  9th,  1766.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS. 
to  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  The  re- 
midnder  of  his  property,  amounting  only  to  about  500/.,  he 


left  to  be  invested  in  GoYernment  Securities,  the  interest  to 
be  applied  in  increasing  tho  stipends  of  the  three  assistant 
librarians  at  the  British  Museum. 
BIRD  CHERRY,  one  of  our  native  wild  fruits.    [See 
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BIRD-LlME,  a  glutinous  vegetable  product,  obtained 
principally  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  or  from  the 
berries  of  the  misletoe,  but  also  from  other  plants.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  holly  bark  by  bruising,  long  boiling  in 
water,  and  fermentation ;  the  mai»s  is  again  boiled  in  water, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  different  coun- 
tries various  processes  are  employed. 

According  to  M.  Bouillon  Lagrange  (Annal,  de  Chim. 
56-24)  the  bird-lime  of  commerce  is  generally  impure. 
When  properly  prepared  from  the  holly  it  is  of  a  greenish 
colour ;  its  smell  resembles  that  of  linseed  oil ;  its  taste  is 
bitter;  it  is  adhesive,  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into'  threads.  When  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  it  becomes  brown,  is  no  longer  viscid,  and  may  be 
reduced  to  powder ;  when  moistened  with  water  its  gluti- 
nous property  is  not  restored. 

Water  does  not  dissolve  bird-lime,  but  separates  from  it 
some  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  and  a  little  acetic 
acid.  The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  and  so  does  sulphuric  sethcr 
very  perfectly.  Dilute  acids  soften  it,  and  dissolve  a  por- 
tion ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blackens  and  carbonizes, 
while  nitric  acid  renders  it  yellow,  converting  a  part  uf  it 
into  oxalic  and  maUc  acids,  and  separates  resin  and  wax ; 
chlorine  bleaches  and  hardens  it;  alcohol  dissolves  sonic 
resin  and  acetic  acid. 

When  heated,  bird-lime  melts,  swells,  takes  tre,  and 
bums  rapidly,  but  without  giving  any  smell  similar  to  that 
of  burning  gluten  or  animal  matter. 

Bird-lime  difiers  from  gluten  in  containing  free  acetic 
acid,  in  yielding  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  in  the 
great  quantity  of  resin  which  nitric  acid  separates  from  it, 
and  in  its  solubility  in  mther,  and  not  containing  vegcto- 
animal  matter. 

M.  Henry  {Journal  de  Pharmacies  vol.  x.  p.  337)  has  par- 
ticularly examined  the  bird-hmc  yielded  by  the  berries  of 
the  misletoe,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
the  holly.  It  consitits  of  the  peculiar  glutinous  matter, 
much  wax,  and  gum ;  chlorophylle,  with  salts  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  also  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  uo  two  plants  yield  precisely  the  same  pro- 
ducts. It  is  stated  that  before  use  bird-lime  is  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (zoology).  With  no  family  of 
birds  has  fiction  been  more  busy  than  with  the  Birds  of 
Paradise,  From  one  fabulist  to  another  came  the  tradition 
(losing  nothing,  as  is  usual  with  traditions,  in  its  descent), 
that  these  *  gay  creatures  of  the  element'  passed  their  whole 
existence  in  sailing  in  the  air,  where  all  the  functions  of 
life  were  carried  on,  even  to  the  production  of  their  eggs 
and  young.  The  dew  and  the  vapours  were  said  to  be  their 
only  food,  nor  were  they  ever  supposed  to  touch  the  earth 
till  the  moment  of  their  death,  never  taking  rest  except  by 
suspending  themselves  from  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shatts  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which  form  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  beautiful  race.  The  appellations  of  Luffi- 
voffel,  ParadysS'VOgel,  Passaros  de  Srd,  Birds  of  Paradifie, 
and  Gods  Birds  (to  say  nothing  of  PhaeniXj  a  name  which 
was  applied  to  one  of  them),  kept  up  the  delusion  that 
originated  in  the  craft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
countries  where  they  are  found;  for  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  produced  a  skin  in  former  times  from  which  they  had 
not  carefully  extirpated  the  feet  Nor  was  it  only  the  ex- 
treme elegance  and  richness  of  their  feathers  that  caused 
these  birds  to  be  sought  as  the  plume  for  the  turbans  of 
oriental  chie& ;  for  he  who  wore  that  plume,  relying  im- 
pUoitly  on  the  romantic  accounts  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  and  impressed  with  its  sacred  names,  believed 
that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  t^at  he  should  be  invul- 
nerable even  where  the  fight  ragea  most  furiously. 

In  vain  did  honest  Pigafetta,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  these  birds  to  the  notice  of 
Europeans,  represent  them  as  being  furnished  wifh  legs ; 
in  vain  waa  the  same  truth  attested  by  Marcgrave,  John  de 
Laet,  Clusius,  Wormius.  and  Bontius  (the  last  ot'  whom 
observes  on  their  crooked  claws,  and  even  asserts  that  they 
devour  little  birds,  such  as  greenfinches),  and  referred  to  by 
Hernandez, — a  fairy,  tale  was  not  to  be  so  put  down.  AI- 
drovandus  himself  was  deceived  by  the  biros  brought  over 
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in  toe  tnutiltteil  atata  above  described,  aod  joined  in  the 
cry  Bi^inst  poor  Figafetta,  charging  bim  with  falsehood. 
Jonstoii,  in  1657,  wriiee  thus  oracularlj'  of  the  birds  of  Pa- 
raiiise.  '  It  ii  peculiar  lo  them  all  to  be  without  feet 
(although  Aristotle  asserts  that  no  bird  is  without  feet,  and 
Pigsfetla  assigns  to  them  feet  a  hand  breadth  in  length);' 
and  tbia  he  declares  alter  Clusivn  had  refuted  the  absurditf 
and  had  stated  that  Ihey  had  been  brought  to  Holland 
(where  Jonston's  book  was  printed)  with  their  feet  on  ;  and 
afUr  the  publication  of  Tradescanl's  catalogue,  wherein  are 
mentioned  amonti;  the  '  whole  biitU'  of  his  museum  'birds 
of  Paradise,  or  Manucodiata,  whereof  divers  sorls,  some 
with,  some  without  legf^'  And  yet  this  same  Jonston  has 
no  mercy  on  that  part  of  the  fable  which  asserts  that  they 
live  on  dew.  are  perpetually  flying,  and  that  Ihcir  eg^  are 
hatched  in  a  natural  cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male.  'Of 
a  verity,'  says  the  gat:e,  '  tlicy  mut,t  necessarily  requirejvst, 
and  Bie  with  ease  siispended  to  the  branches  of  trees  by 
those  threads  in  their  tails,' 

Willughby  and  Ruy  treat  these  nonsensical  stories  as 
tbey  deserve,  and  as  was  lo  be  exiiected  from  their  reputa- 
tion as  observers. 

The  hijih  value  set  upon  these  birds  awakened  the  cupidity 
and  the  frauil  of  the  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrots, 
parakeets,  and  others,  artiHcial  hirda  of  Paradise,  so  clum- 
sily, however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Seba,  who 
figures  three  of  them  in  the  GDth  pkle  of  hia  first  volume, 
could  have  been  taken  in  by  the  manifest  imposition ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  bis  suspicion 
even  excited ;  and  this  is  tlie  mure  extraordinary,  as 
figures  two  of  the  real  species  (plalo  38  and  plate  C3)  with 
sutncicnt  accuracy. 

Linnnus,  who  has  commemorated  the  fable  of  the  ' 
of  feet  in  these  birds  by  bestowing  ui>on  the  species 
extensively  known  the  name  of  'apoda,'  because,  ds  hi 
serves, '  the  older  naturalists  called  it  footless,'  says  tha 
food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  largest  builerHiesI 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Sytlema  yalurrr  Linnicus 
gives  but  two  species  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  to  which  he 
applies  the  generic  name,  Paratlisea.  These  two  speriei 
are  Parwlisea  apoda  and  Paradinea  reeia.  In  Gmelin'i 
edition  the  numlter  of  species  is  increased  \a  eight,  but  oni 
of  them  is  the  Paradise-Gnikle. 

Ornithologists  seem  lo  agi-ee  in  placing  these  birds  either 
among  the  crows  {Corvid/sJ  nr  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; and  this,  from  the  form  of  their  beak  and  tegs  and 
from  their  habita  lo  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  ap- 
pears to  be  their  proper  place. 

Vieillot  has  divided  the  Linneean  genus  Paradiiea  into 
the  lolloping  genera' — 

I.    PAROTtA. 

Beak  furnished  with  short  feathers  to  just  beyond  the 
middlo.  slander,  compressed  taterally,  notched  and  curved 
at  till)  tip  ;  hypochondrial  plumes  long,  broad,  and  loose. 

Of  this  genus.   Parolia  uxselacea,   Paradiiea  aurec 
Omnlin,   Paradisea  sexsetacea  of  Latham,   the  SiJiUt  of 
Uiiffiin,  is  an  example.     The  figure  represents  a  male. 


3.  LOPHOKINI. 

Beak  furnished  with  elongated  festhcrt  to  jiitt  \r<,;-i 
the  middle,  narrow  above,  slender,  straight,  Eiuicbr!  :. 
bent  at  the  tip;  feathers  of  the  ner.k  long  anddi-puvM 

wing-fbrm.  Otl\ivi%iwa»,Loiphariiumiptrba.P^iiii^, 
tperba  of  Latham,  Is  tuperbe,  BuSbn,  is  .-m  cHmpii' 


3.  CiNCiNurRUs.  I 

Beak  furnished  at  the  bass  with  small  feathpnAr-i': 
forwards,  slender,  convex  above,  a  little  compreuMl  u  i 
sides,  finely  jagged  and  bent  towards  the  lip;  )i)y*.it- 
drial  feathers  broad  elongated,  and  truTirited. 

Of  this  genus.  Cindnnuru-t  rest'u*,  Paradim  r^:. ' 
Linnteus,  King-bird  of  Para/iite  of  Prtiver.  nbolni 
note.— 'brought from  the  Mulacra  Islandsiamlriitl!  if  > 
seen  here  hut  in  the  cabinets  of  tlic  most  curious  ti  »■" 
Dr.  Sloan,  and  in  the  repository  of  the  Boysl  Sieitl.'.::- 
Le  MaaurodeoC  Buffon, — is  given  as  an  Bi»ni|il«:  ibt  i:^ 
represents  a  male. 


tCiBelnnnnu  n|>u.] 

4.  Samalia. 
Beak  robust,  convex  above,  famished  •'.*'^^!; 
velvet  feathers,  straight,  compressed  laterally,  )»J>!p  ,^  ^ 
the  tin:  hvpochondrial  feathers,  ven'  luOK.  "^'.'^.  ,wh 


the  tip;  hy pochond rial  feathers,  v 
posed,  or  cervical  plumes  moderate  and  iiil 


lit   Ofltii 


two  sections,  the  tjpo  being  Pursiiw  "■*'"'■'' 
' —  Le  magitiJSque  of  BufTou. 
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feathers  cut  sqiiaTe  inserted  upon  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  hadt ;  the  first  composed  of  narrow,  raised,  red- 
dish feathers  spotted  with  hlack  towards  the  extremity ; 
the  second  of  longer  feathers  lying  upon  the  hack  of  a 
straw-yellow,  deeper  towards  the  end ;  great  wing-coverts 
of  a  brilliant  carmelite  colour;  quills  yellow,  brown  in- 
teriorly ;  tail-featbers  brown ;  throat  and  breast  mingled 
green  and  blue ;  sides  of  the  breast  brown-green ;  abdomen 
greenish -blue ;  beak  yellow  bordered  with  black ;  feet  yel- 
lowish-brown ;  two  shads  turned  circularly  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  taking  their  origin  on  each  side  of  the  rump, 
extend  to  nearly  a  foot  beyond  the  tail ;  length  from  the 
end  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail-feathers  {rec- 
trices)  six  inches  and  a  half.  « 

Paradisea  apoda, — Body  above,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
marroon -brown ;  front  covered  with  close-set  feathers  of  a 
vekety-black,  shot  with  emerald-green ;  top  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  citron-yellow ;  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  golden-green ;  front  of  the  neck,  violet-orown ;  tianks 
adorned  with  bundles  of  very  long  plumes,  with  loose  bar- 
bules  of  a  yellowish  white,  slightly  spotted  towards  the  ex- 
tremity with  purpled  red :  these  plumes  extend  far  beyond 
the  tail-feathers.  Two  long  homy  and  downy  shafts,  fur- 
nished with  stiff  hairs,  terminated  in  a  point  and  elongated, 
take  their  rise  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  and  extend  some- 
what circularly  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  Beak,  horn- 
colour  ;  feet,  lead-colour ;  length  from  the  end  of  the  beak 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail-feathers  {recirices),  thirteen 
inches.  • 

Female. — Front  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a  deep  mar- 
roon-brown ;  head,  necki  and  back,  reddish-yellow ;  wings 
and  tail  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  marroon  colour;  belly  and 
breast,  white ;  no  Heating  plumes. 

This  species,  which  is  not  so  common  as  the  little  eme- 
rald ( Paradisea  PapuensiSt  Latham),  inhabits  the  islands  of 
Arou,  Tidor,  and  Wagiou,  as  well  as  New  Guinea. 

We  owe  the  most  modern  account  of  these  birds  in  a  state 
of  nature  to  M.  Lesson,  who,  though  he  deeply  laments  his 
short  stay  at  New  Guinea  (only  thirteen  days),  appears  to 
have  made  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

'  The  birds  of  Paradise,'  says  M.  Lesson, '  or  at  least  the 
emerald  {Paradisea  apoda,  Linn.),  the  only  species  concern- 
ing which  wp  possess  authentic  intelligence,  live  in  troops 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a  group  of 
islands  situated  imder  the  equator,  and  which  is  composed 
of  the  islands  Aran,  Wagiou,  and  the  great  island  called 
New  Guinea.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  changing  their 
quarters  according  to  the  monsoons.  The  females  congre- 
gate in  troops,  assemble  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in 
the  forests,  and  all  cry  together  to  call  the  males.  These 
last  are  always  alone  in  the  midst  of  some  fifteen  females, 
whicj^  compose  their  seragUo,  aller  the  manner  of  the  galli- 
naceous birds.* 

M.  Lesson  then  gives  the  following  extract  from  his  jour- 
nal, written  on  the  spot.  After  observing  that  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  with  the  exception  of  two  species,  were  brought  to 
the  corvette.  La  Coquille,  by  the  Papuans,  and  that  the 
quantity  afibrded  reason  for  supposing  that  these  birds,  so 
esteemed  in  Europe,  were  singularly  multiplied  in  those 
countries,  he  thus  continues : — 

'  The  manucode*  presented  itself  twice  in  our  shooting 
excursions,  and  we  killed  the  male  and  female.  This  spe- 
cies would  se.em  to  be  monogamous,  or  perhaps  it  is  only 
separated  iiUo  pairs  at  the  period  of  laying.  In  the  woods, 
this  bird  has  no  brilliancy ;  its  fine- coloured  plumage  is  not 
discovered,  and  the  tints  of  the  female  are  dull.  It  loves  to 
take  its  station  on  the  teak- trees  {Arbres  de  teck),  whpsfe 
ample  foliage  shelters  it,  and  whose  small  fruit  forms  its 
nourishment.  Its  irides  are  brown,  and  the  feet  are  of  a 
delicate  azure.    The  Papuans  call  it  •*  saya." 

•  Soon  after  our  arrival  on  this  land  of  promise  (New 
Guinea)  for  the  naturalist,  I  was  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  I  walked  some  hundred  paces  in  those  anticnt 
forests,  the  daughters  of  time,  whose  sombre  depth  was  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  and  stately  sight  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  when  a  bird  of  Paradise  struck  my  view :  it  flew  grace- 
fully and  in  undulations ;  tne  feathers  of  its  sides  formed 
an  elegant  and  aerial  plume,  which,  without  exaggeration, 
bore  no  remote  resemblance  to  a  brilliant  meteor.  Sur- 
riaed,  astounded,  enjoying  an  inexpressible  gratification,  I 
•• 

Cmdnumrat  rtgitu,  Vielllot.  Manucodiata,  or  ma»ucodeteala,  li  an  aptwl- 
oa  eAmmon  to  ^  th*  blids  on^aradiM.  and  is  laid  lo  airnify  at  the  Mo- 
^  <  IIm  bini  of  Ood' 


devoured  this  splendid  bird  with  my  eyes ;  hut  my  «n»otke 
was  so  great  that  I  forgot  to  shoot  at  it,  and  did  not  lecoU*-* . 
that  I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand  till  it  was  far  away. 

*  One  can  scarcely  have  a  just  idea  of  the  Paradi«e-b.r.4 
from  the  skins  which  the  Papuans  sell  to  th«  If  alay*.  a  . : 
which  come  to  us  in  Europe.    These  people  formerly  hou*  -. 
the  birds  to  decorate  the  turbans  of  their  chiefs*     Thc^  r 
them  mamh^ore  in  their  tongue,  and  kill  them  dunnj^  ' 
night  by  climbing  the  trees  where  they  perch,  and  sha-( : . 
them  with  arrows  made  for  the  purpose,  and  ier%  > 
which  they  make  with  the  stem  {rachis)  of  the  lea\e« 
palm  (latanier).    The  campongs  or  villages  of  Mappt.i  ..  . 
of  Emberbakdne  are  celebrated  for  the  (juanttty  ul  i  .: . 
which  they  prepare,  and  all  the  art  of  their  i&h^itar  *«  .* 
directed  to  taking  off  the  feet,  skinning,  thrusting  a  .  ' 
stick  through  the  body  and  drying  it  in  th«  smoke.     N 
more  adroit,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Chisese  mcrchas  - 
dry  them  with  the  feet  on.    The  price  of  a  bird  of  Pent-   -. 
among  the  Papuans  of  the  coast  is  a  piastre  at  lea&c    \\ 
killed,  during  our  stay  at  New  Guinea,  a  score  of  ih  - 
birds,  which  I  prepared  for  the  most  part 

'  The  emerald,  when  alive,  is  of  the  size  of  a  eomm^n  > . 
its  beak  and  its  feet  are  bluish ;  the  irides  are  of  a  bni>  . 
yellow ;  its  motions  are  lively  and  agfle ;  and,  in  gene i a., 
never  perches  except  upon  the  sumii\it  of  the  most  i     • 
trees.    When  it  descend,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  e&t.u^  t. 
fruits  of  the  lesser  trees,  or  when  the  sun  in  fall  poner  c-  • 
pels  it  to  seek  the  shade.    It  has  a  fiincy  for  certain  Xi--. 
and  makes  the  neighbourhood  re-echo  with  its  pKr<. 
voice.    The  cry  became  fatal,  because  it  indicated  to  u«  * 
movements  of  the  bird.    We  were  on  the  watch  for  it.  ^ 
it  was  thus  that  we  came  to  kill  these  birds ;  fur  « r  ^  <  . 
male  bird  of  Paradise  has  perched,  and  hears  a  rustl :  .• 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  he  is  silent,  and  doea  n<n  m 
His  call  is  voike,  voike,  voike,  vmko^  strongly  articuh; 
The  cry  of  the  female  is  the  same,  but  she  raises  it  tr 
more  feebly.    The  latter,  deprived  of  the  hhlliaat  plu;i  . 
of^he  male,  is  clad  in  sombre  attire.    We  met  with  t:* 
assembled  in  scores,  on  every  tree,  while  the  males,  a;« . 
solitary,  appeared  but  rarely. 

*  It  is  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  that  the  b.: . 
Paradise  goes  to  seek  iU  food.    In  the  middle  of  ib«  w    . 
remains  hidden  under  the  ample  foliage  of  the  t«>aW  ;; 
and  comes  not  forth.    He  seems  to  dreal  the  scoxvhiu^  < 
of  the  sun,  and  to  he  unwilling  to  expose  himself  t 
attacks  of  a  rival.     .... 

'  In  order  to  shoot  birds  of  Paradise,  traveller*  «i.o  ^    . 
New  Gruinea  should  remember  that  it  is  aece9sar>'  to  . 
the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  tr 
tree  or  fig-tree,  which  these  birds  frequent  for  the  &-.•» 
their  fruit— (our  stay  was  from  the  26th  of  July  to  \u 
of  August)— before  half-past  four,  and  to  remain  mou 
till  some  of  the  males,  urged  by  hunger,  light  ufn  r.  . 
branches  within  range.    It  is  indispensably  requisite  :  • 
a  gun  which  will  carry  very  far  with  eiuK:t,  and  ih..: 
grains  of  shot  should  be  large;  for  it  is  very  difCcult  t.  . 
an  emerald  outright,  and  if  be  be  only  wounded  u  i>  < 
seldom  that  he  is  not  lost  in  thickets  so  dense  that  tl« : 
no  finding  the  way  without  a  compass, 

'  The  httle  emerald.  Paradise-bird,  feeds,  witbout   ' 
on  many  substances,  in  a  state  of  liberty.    I  can  aflin..  • 
it  lives  on  the  seeds  of  the  teak-tree,  and  on  a  fruit 
amihou,  of  a  rosy  white,  insipid  and  mucilaginous,  o 
size  of  a  small  European  fig,  and  which  helonga  to  a  trt 
the  genus  Jicus,' 

M.  Lesson  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  saw  two  l^r- 
Paradise  which  had  been  kept  in  a  cage  for  more  ihy 
montlis  by  the  principal  Chinese  merchant  at   Ami    • 
They  were  always  in  motion,  and  were  fed  with  h^lc  i  • 
but  they  had  a  special  fondness  for  cock-roadies  ll>*a:u 

Bennett,  in  his  *  Wanderings,'  gives  the  following  ac 
of  a  bird  of  Paradise  {Paradisea  apoda)  which  he  tlui 
Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao,  where  it  had  been  coi . 
nine  years,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  age  — 

'  This  elegant  creature  has  a  light,  playful,  and  gra  . 
manner,  with  an  arch  and  impu(&nt  look ;   dan<:e^  • 
when  a  visiter  approaches  the  cage,  and  seems  deli^hi« 
being  made  an  object  of  admiration;  its  notes  are  vcr}  .•  - 
culiar,  resembling  the  cawing  of  the  raven*  but  iXs  uumV 
by  far  more  varied.    During  four  montlts  of  ilie  >e'ai.  • 
May  to  August,  it  moults.     It  washes  it^lf  iv;i;uUr:f  t  •   • 
daily,  and,  after  having  performed  iU  ablutions,  tha>««  *  - 
deUcate  leathers  up  nearly  ov^t  the  h(Mda  ih»  q/tf|#  g/  a^  ji 


B  i  .:  « 

tart  the  bill  (the  nppei  part  of  whicli  may  be  iwnsidered.u 
■n  elongation  of  tbo  intermaxillary  bones)  anil  the  tkull 
from  the  itlio<:ks  of  the  former  organ  n'hcD  used  in  pecking 
violently  af^aintit  hard  autistanccA. 

In  A  few  instances  the  upper  jaw  is  enUrelj'  immovable. 
Blumenbach  gives  the  rhinoceros  bird  and  the  cock  of  Ihe 
wood  <Telr.io  Urogallua)  as  instances. 

Bone*  n/  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  upper,  or,  to  speak 
mora  corrcelly,  the  anterior  entremilies  of  birds  are  calcu- 
lated for  tli);ht.  and  entirely  useless  as  prehensile  organs, 
because  the  bird  depends  principally  upon  its  bill  to  gather 
its  food.  To  give  a  greater  freedom  of  action  to  this  organ, 
it  was  necessary,  as  the  hones  of  the  back  have  hardly  any 
motion  (the  dorsal  vertebra  being  often  anchylosed  or  im- 
movably fixed  by  a  conlinualion  of  bony  secretion),  that  the 
neck  bhould  be  lon<>  and  flexible ;  and  eminently  lle.'tible  it 
is.  In  the  mammifers  the  number  of  cervical  vertebrffi 
(neck-bones)  is  seven  ;  the  cameleopard  has  no  more,  and 
the  elephant  and  whale  hare  no  less.  Cuvior,  indeed,  gives 
the  sloth  nine:  Thomas  Bell,  however,  has  satisfactorily 
made  out  that  the  addiiionnl  two  are  hones  of  the  back,  not 
of  the  neck.  But,  in  birds.  Nature  has  made  up  fur  the 
deficiency  of  motion  in  the  back  (a  deficiency  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfortable  existenre  of  the  animal,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  back  is  the  point  of  support  to  the  wings)  by  the  fre« 
grant  of  cervical  i-ertebr<o,  according  totlie  wants  which  the 

Culiar  habits  of  particular  birds  require.  Thus  the  raven 
twelve  neck-bones,  the  domestic  cock  thirteen,  the  os- 
trich eighteen,  the  stork  nineteen,  and  the  swan  twenty- 
three,  tlie  largest  number,  it  is  believed,  yet  detected,  while 
the  minimum  amountx  to  ten.  Tlia  articulation  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  produce  the  greatest  mobility,  and  that  the  con- 
trivancB  is  complete  is  proved  by  the  ability  of  a  bird  to 
touch  every  point  of  its  body  with  its  hill. 

The  vcrtelinc  of  the  back  arc  from  seven  to  eleven  in 
number.  There  are  no  true  lumbar  vertebra,  for  they  are 
consolidated  into  one  piece  with  tlie  pelvis  {ot  innomittatum) 
which  is  elongated,  hroad,  and  simple,  and  does  not  units 
below,  as  in  mammifers.  to  form  what  is  called  the  igm- 
pkytis  pubis,  but  has  the  lateral  portions  distant  from  each 
other.     This  is  Ihe  general  rule.     The  pelvis  of  tbe  ostrich 


>nged  into  a  truejointed  tail.  In  birds 
it  never  is,  but  is  very  short,  although  it  supports  the  large 
tail-feathers  (j-eclrices) 

Ten  pairs  of  ribs  are  said  to  form  the  maximum  among 
birds ;  these,  the  true  Tibs,  are  joined  to  tlie  breast-bone 
{sternum)  by  small  intervening  bones.  The  false  ribs 
(tliose  which  do  not  reach  the  breast-bone)  have  a  forward 
direction.  There  is  a  peculiar  fiat  process  directed  upwards 
and  backwards  attached  to  the  middle  pairs  of  the  tru 
The  breast-bone  (sternum),  a  part  of  tlie  greatest 
quence,  being  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  most  powerful 
of  the  muscles  which  set  the  wings  in  action,  is  composed  of 
five  pieces  strongly  Joined  together,  and  prolonged  helow 
into  a  crest  (eritta)  for  that  purpose.  The  greater  or  leas 
development  of  this  cre^t  or  keel,  and  the  greater  or  less 
ossification  of  the  component  parts  of  the  breast-bone,  de- 
pend upon  the  wants  of  the  bird.  Those  birds  whose  (light 
u  strangest  and  most  continuous  have  the  crest  very  large, 
and  the  breast-bone  pieces  very  Qrmly  cemented  togelhe 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  examine  the  breast  hone  of 
hawk,  or  eagle,  or  that  of  a  humming-bird  ;  while  in  tl: 
ostrich  and  cassowary  this  crest  is  entirely  absent,  and  the 
hreaat-bone  presents  a  unilbrmly  arched  surface,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  Highlander's  target 

In  the  crane  and  in  the  male  wild-swan  there  is  a  cavity 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  breast-bone  for  the  reception  of 
the  involuted  windpipe  (IracAea).  The  connexion  of  the 
win^s  with  the  trunk  is  managed  by  means  of  the  two 
clavicles,  and  of  that  peculiar  fork-like  elastic  bone  com- 
monly called  the  merry-thovght.  by  the  French  faurrhette 
and  lunette  (fureuiit).  This  apparatus  operates  as  on 
aniagonist  power  to  the  action  which  would  bring  the  wings 
together  in  llight.  did  not  these  bones,  especially  the  mrrry- 
t/uius'it.  keep  the  shoulders  asunder.  The  greater  or  less 
development  of  this  bone  depends  on  Ihe  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case.  In  birds  whose  flight  is  long  and  rapid  il 
H  strung,  with  the  branches  widely  arched  and  carried  for- 
■  on  the  body ;  in  birds  which  do  not  fly  at  all,  in  the 
cassowary,  and  emu,  for  instance,  the  bone  becomei 
rudiment.    'In  the  ostrich,'  aa  Macoitnej  obMrves, 


4     ■  B  I  R 

the  two  Innehea  are  very  short,  and  n«ver  tmitd,  but  u- 
chylosed  with  the  scapula  (shoulder -blade)  ud  rlnvj, 
(collar-bone).  In  tbe  cassowary  there  are  nierrli  ten  in:], 
processes  from  the  side  of  the  clavicle  which  are  the  rjv- 
ments  of  the  branches  of  the  fork.  In  the  emu  Uuit  .1 
two  very  small  thin  bones  attached  to  the  anItnor«lv<Q(::( 
dorsal  ends  of  the  clavicles  by  ligament* ;  dkey  are  imii :  1 
upwards  towards  the  neck,  where  they  are  fulened  in  u; 
other  by  means  of  a  ligament,  and  have  no  eODDaisn  i^:. 
with  the  Bl 


shown  with  much  ingenuity,  though  the  desi^tn 
executed  by  the  engraver,   the  resemblsnca  belumi  {■, 
skeleton  of  a  bird  and  of  a  man — a  resemblina  irtiiit. 

Grhaps,  than  would  be  expected.  Tbe  folkxrin^  ur  li- 
nes composing  the  wing  of  a  bird.  The  arm  (othHifi., 
the  fore-arm,  consistini;  of  two  bones  (ulna  tM  ntlmii . 
tho  wrist  (cflrpiw),  formed  by  two  bones;  tbe nwIrM^.,.!, 
'  made  up  of  two  bones  ;  a  thumb,  or  ralho'ibr  .>,  - 
.  of  one,  there  being  but  a  single  bone;  ind  t»uni.;i\ 
the  Bnger  next  the  thumb  consisting  of  (wo  purtior,  .:'. 
the  other  only  of  one.  To  this  hand  are  iiivliel  ;,■. 
primaries,  or  greater  qu ill- feathers ;  the  ttrondan'i  ui 
afiixed  to  l\ie  /'irf-urms  ;  and  the  arm  supports  Iralhe-,  ; 
inferior  strength  and  development,  called  tertiarin ml i-.- 
putars.  The  bone  which  repre«entt  the  thumb  ^vo  cm:. 
the  bastard  quillt,  and  along  tbe  base  of  the  ijuilh  „■> 
ranged  the  largest  of  those  feathers  which  are  deimmiini  1 
wing  covert*.     Such  is  the   structure   of  ibe  'tai]>br.ij 

ns'  which  waft  the  condor  over  the  Andes. 

Bones  of  the  lower  or  posterior  extremities.  Tbuw's 
aist  of  a  Uiigh-bone  (femur) :  Icg-bonea  {ttbiamiJH*  < 
for  there  are  two,  though  the  Hbuta  isvet;  tmsll.tnl  r 
comes  anchylosed  to  the  libia  ;  one  meiatamalbow  iU'-> 
lower  end  of  which  there  are  as  many  processes  u  tlifif  ;■ 
toes,  each  process  furnished  with  a  pulley  for  niDiin; .'' 
corresponding  toe),  and  tbe  loas.  OS  these,  ihntgtwu. 
are  directed  forwards  and  one  barkwardi.  Thin  but  i> 
or  great  toe,  is  wanting  in  some  birds.  In  tbe  inlioi-  : 
is  directed  forwards;  in  the  climbing  binli  ihemiim*:' 
well  as  the  back  toe  are  directed  backwards.  The  Df-nm.' 
of  joints  is,  generally,  progressive :  the  back  toe  hit  <■>, 
the  next  three,  the  middle  toe  four,  and  tbe  outer  ub 


[i>kclel«iD[S)i»nowH*wk.] 
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FomlDi  Uu  tidXBun. 
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•rUL  H.  U.  MMiinTi»lbo<it(.  M>.TIiuiiib.  N.  N,N,  Flulu^n  <tf  tlia 
iBgn*. 

'The  stork,  and  8omeolhersortIie^raIte(wadersJ,'ERf) 
Macartney,  '  which  sleep  standinp:  on  ono  foat,  possess  a 
curious  mechanism  ror  preserving  the  le);  in  a  aiate  of  ex- 
tension, without  any,  or,  at  least,  with  little  muscular  effort. 
There  arises  from  the  tbre-parl  of  the  head  ofthemeUtartal 
bone  a  round  eminence,  which  passes  up  between  the  pro- 
jections of  the  pulley,  on  the  anterior  port  of  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  eminente  affords  a  sufficient  degree  of  resist- 
ance  to  tbe  flexion  of  the  leg  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tha 
oscillations  of  the  body,  and  would  prove  an  insurmountabls 
obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  joint  if  there  were  not  k 
socket  within  the  upper  part  of  the  pulley  of  the  tibia  to  n- 
ceive  it  when  the  le^  is  in  the  bent  position.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  socket  is  prominent  and  sharp,  and  presents  tt 
sort  of  barrier  to  the  admission  of  the  eminence  that  re- 
quires a  voluntary  muscular  exertion  of  the  bird  to  over- 
come, which  being  accomplished,  it  slips  iit  wit^  loma 
force  like  the  end  of  a  dislocated  bone.' 

Mutcles  of  Motion  and  External  InlegumtHtt. 
Wo  will  now  briefly  examine  the  means  by  which  the 
t^amaworfc  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  is  set  in 
motion.  '  The  muscles,"  writes  Blumenbach,  '  in  this  class 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  a  comparatively  weak 
irritable  power,  which  is  soon  lost  after  death ;  and  by  theit 
tendons  becoming  ossified  as  the  animal  grows  old,  particu- 
larly in  the  extremities,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  trunk.' 

The  pectoral  muscles,  ns  we  might  expect  from  the  form 
of  the  sternum,  exhibit,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest 
development.  They  ere  three  in  number,  taking  their  rise 
chiefly  from  the  ample  breast-bone,  and  all  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  bead  of  the  arm  (,/iumeras).  Of  these,  llie 
Qrst,  or  great  pectoral,  is  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
weigh  more  than  all  theolber  muscles  put  together.  Rising 
from  the  keel  or  crest  of  the  breast- bone,  the  merry -thought, 
and  last  ribs,  it  is  inserted  in  that  rough  linear  elevation 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  bone  of  the  arm  of  most 
birds.  This  bone  it  strongly  depresses,  and  so  produces  the 
rapid  «n4  powerful  motions  of  the  wing,  which,  acting  on  the 
surrounding  air,  carries  the  bird  forward  in  its  flight.  As  an 
antagonist  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  middle  pecloral, 
which  lies  under  It,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  the 
wing,  puts  forth  its  tendon  over  the  point  where  the  merry- 
thought is  joined  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade.  This 
point  of  junction  acts  as  a  pulley  for  the  tendon  which  it 
inserted  in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  bone  of  the  arm  ;  and  by 
tliis  contrivance  the  elevating  power  is  situated  on  the  lower 
sur&ce  of  the  body.  The  third,  or  small  pectoral,  aids  the 
great  pectoral  in  depressing  the  wing.  Thus  some  birds 
are  enabled  to  dart  away  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
while  others  soar  to  a  height  invisible  to  the  gaze  of  man. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pelvis  Is  prolonged  back- 
wards to  a  considerable  extent.  This  formation  furnishes 
room  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  set  the  pos- 
terior extremities  in  motion,  and  enables  them  to  perform 
tbe  functions  of  walking,  hopping,  swimming,  climbing, 
and  perching.  To  this  end  there  are  a  set  of  muscles 
which  go  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes.  One  of  the  flexor,  or 
bending,  tendons  given  off  from  a  muscle  which  comes 
from  the  bone  of  iiiepiibii  runs  in  t^nt  of  the  knee,  and  all 
the  flexor?  go  behind  the  heel,  so  that  the  mere  weight  of 
the  bird  will  bend  the  toes.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
that  this  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and  not  the  result 

"  "   '       "  """h,  by  making  the  experiment  on  a  dead 

1  Snd  that  the  flexion  of  the  knee  and 
'  bend  the  toes.  This  admirable  con- 
it  generally  is,  shows  itself  in  the  most 
ig  manner  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  hmbs  of  those 
birds  which  roost  in  trees.  When  all  the  voluntary  powers 
are  suspended,  such  a  bird  enjoys  the  most  profound  repose, 
and  the  most  secure  position  on  its  perch,  without  an  effort. 
Avoiding  a  minute  detail  of  the  muscles  which  move  tha 
jaws,  of  those  which  give  that  complete  ffexibitity  ot  neck 
so  necessary  to  this  class,  or  of  those  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  tail,  it  will  be  sutficient  to  obMrve  that 
tholr  adaptation  to  tbe  functions  required  is  most  bemtiftil 
and  perfect 

The  integuments  of  birds  are  composed  of  tbe  same  parts 
ai  those  of  the  mammircn,  with  the  addition  of  featners; 
the  peculiar  covering  common  to  the  whole  class.  Tb* 
beak  i£  covered  with  horn,  and  at  its  base,  as  in  Uw  bWs  of 


of  muscular  a 
bird  ;  when  he  w: 
heel   will   at   one 
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fnj,  Aen  u  m  flMh;  part  o«Ued  tlia  sen.  Km  lover  ei- 
trenutiM  are  protected  above  by  a  ■caljr  aUn,  and  the  bottom 
of  tha  fcot  and  toes  hv  a  callous  modiScatton  of  the  same 
integument  Soma,  toe  turkey  for  instaoM,  are  furnished 
with  hair  in  certain  aituations.  The  feathers  vary  infinitely. 
Every  form  which  the  roost  sportive  fancy  could  creuie  out 
of  the  feathery  material,  and  every  boe  that  tbe  wanneit 
imagination  could  picture  to  itself,  will  he  found  among  them. 
When  a  bird  haa  just  left  tbe  egg  iu  covering  i*  a  downy 
Itind  of  hair,  several  little  bondlei  taking  their  rue  from  one 
common  bulb.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  future  feather.  A 
dark  cylinder  soon  makes  its  appearanca,  from  tbe  upper 
extremity  of  which  the  sprouting  feather  emer^,  while 
the  lover  extremity  receiver  the  blood-vessela  which  supply 
the  vascular  nourishing  pulp  of  the  barrel.  When  this 
pulp  has  performed  its  ofBce,  and  the  ttalk  and  other  parts 
of  tbe  feather  are  f^lly  developed,  it  ahrivels  up  into  the 
well-known  substance  which  every  one  finds  in  a  quill  when 
he  cuts  it  for  the  purpose  of  tnaktng  a  pen.  The  care  which 
nature  takes  for  the  development  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  plumage  flnt  which  llie  wants  of  the  particular  bird 
demand,  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  young  partridge  nins 
ttfif  aa  Boon  as  it  is  hatched  to  piek  up  tbe  pupce  of  the  vnt 
(emmet's  eggs  a*  the  gamekeepers  oall  them),  which  tha 
yatent  bird  scralehea  up  fbr  it.  Some  tiina  elapses  before 
It  is  necessary  that  it  should  fly  j  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  body  firom  the  moment  of  its  birth  is  protected  with  a 
doM-iet  downy  covering,  while  all  the  strength  is  thrown 
into  the  thigh*.  l<»s,  bill,  and  neck.  Tbe  winga  are  gia- 
dually  developed  anerwardi.  A  young  thrush  or  a  young 
blackbird  ia  hatched  nearly  nake^  and  while  its  body  me- 
■ents  only  a  fey  scattered  buuehes  of  weak  downy  hair^like 
feathers,  great  progreei  may  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  tbe  quilla  and  other  ving-fealhen ;  because  from  the 
habits  of  the  bird  it  is  uecesaaiy  that  it  should  be  able  to 
fly  as  toon  as  it  leave*  the  neat 

At  a  general  rule  the  plumage  of  Iheoook  bird  far  ex- 
oeeda  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  ben ;  and  iu  all  luch  caiea 
the  vonng,  at  first,  put  on  the  more  sombre  garb  of  the 
mother.  When  the  cock  and  hen  era  without  much  diSer- 
•nce  in  this  respect,  the  young  have  a  particular  distin- 
guishing plumage  of  their  own. 

Birds  moult  or  shed  their  feathers.  Tbe  auiameT  dieu 
in  many  species  varies  from  that  of  tbe  winter. 

Tha  mode  in  whioh  the  plumage  cbanget  is  well  de- 
Kribed  in  the  Transaction*  of  the  Zoological  Society  by 
VaiTell;  and  the  same  able  xookigist  baa  shown,  in  tbe 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Pioceodings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  the  putting  forth  of  the  plumage  of 
the  male  bird  i*  not  confined  to  the  female  past  tha  age 
of  reproduction  (so  many  well-kuown  instancaa  of  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  Buttw,  John  Hunter,  and  athen),  but 
that  the  garb  of  the  cock  is  assumed  by  those  hen  birds 
vhich  from  malformatioD  or  disease  are  rendered  unable  to 
usist  in  tbe  continuation  of  the  speeies.-  The  fulluviiing 
three  mode*  by  which  changes  in  the  appearance  of  tbe 
plumago  of  biida  are  produced  have  been  pointed  out  by 
VarreU: — 1.  By  the  featbar  itself  becomiog  alterwl  in 
eolour>  3.  By  the  bird's  obtaining  a  oertain  portion  of  new 
ftatben  without  shedding  any  of  the  old  ones.  3.  By  an 
•ntirs  or  partial  moult,  in  which  tho  eM  feathers  are  thrown 
off,  and  nav  onta  ptoducad  in  their  ^aoee.  The  ftrst  two 
of  ibeeo  change*  are  observed  generally  in  the  spring,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  breediog  season  ;  the  third  is 
usually  partial  in  the  spring,  and  entire  in  tbe  autumn.  Tlie 
■ul^in«d  cat  ia  explanatory  of  tha  siiuation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  plomaga^  particularly  those  mMt  conducive  to 
night 

That  the  skin  and  iategumaiOa  of  bird*  perform  the  office 
of  emunotoiT  organs  appeals  not  only  by  their  moulting, 
birt  also  by  the  quantitr  of  mealy  dust  lepantcd  from  thie 
•kin  in  many  biro*.  The  mckatoo,  for  instanca,  discharge* 
a  quantity  of  while  mealy  dust  I'rom  its  ritiu,  partKulariy  at 
pairina  time,  aocording  to  Bluroenbacb ;  and  Bruoe,  iu  tha 
appanoix  to  his  travels,  give*  an  acoounl  of  hi*  aheoiing  a 
large  bearded  eagle,  whieb,  on  his  taking  it  in  hi*  hands, 
covered  him  with  a  powder  which  was  yellow  on  the  breast, 
where  tbe  feather*  were  of  thai  colour,  and  brown  on  the 
hack,  where  the  plumage  was  of  tbe  same  hue.  A  heron 
Mo  whioh  he  shot  is  described  a*  having  a  great  quantity 
i4  bhw  powd«r  on  the  breast  and  back. 

ne  gland*  vhich  «eor«te  tbe  oil  used  by  bitdsin  praening 
'   {  thoir  plumage  are  titualed  on  the  tip^m  part 


ofthtua.  Watv4HidiBM(HanlrnqdnalMMp«RH 
of  this  protecting  fluid,  and  aocot^ngly  we  Aadu*  gkuit 
largMt  m  that  iwe.  lUaamurobasm^thstiatWi  ttnoi 
of  the  common  fbwl  which  ha*  no  tail  (Gafbi  wndua/ 
theae  gland*  are  absent  Tyson  *l*i«*  tfau  lb*  aoixb :« 
the  gland*  situated  not  on  toe  rump,  bat  fcrthct  (unipi> 
Lawrence,  in  his  translation  of  BhimaoiMah't  ConfojVi 
Anatomy,  tay*, '  I  have  observed  iu  tbe  situitian  «hu  b  Ti,.: 
mention*  a  pretty  considerable  hag  with  baid  callgui  li. « 
and  nothing  glandular  in  its  coata.  Ilcentaiocdik;!!, 
and  unctuous  but  neariy  soUd  matter,  aad  I  could  iIl."  .,- 
no  external  opening ;  but  it  had  been  tomavbai  cui  br^ - 
I  examined  it  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  vary  acU  uapu.i 
with  the  (dl'bag  of  tbe  nunp.' 


nnaUi  l.TiU'lHltian. 

DigMtiv  Organ. 
Having  aBdeavourad  ta  gpva  a  akaleh  U  lh  Ifu 
work  of  birds,  of  the  mean*  by  which  that  fnoi^*."  ' 
set  in  motion,  and  of  the  integuinenl*  wbicb  cmii  "■ 
external   parts,  we  proceed  to   inquire  into  (be  p>" 
mada  for  tha  support  and  nourishment  of  lho*«  w-^" 
This  provision,  aa  might  be   expeetad,  is,  at  Cuiu  >i 
serves,  '  in  proportion  to  the  actrvit*  of  iheir  lire  lu  > 
strength  of  tbair  re^ratiou.'     First  we  have  Ibe  bill.  '^  ■ 
homy  covering   in   some   degree   answoM  lb*  ytltf^ 
teeth,  and  indeed  it  is  in  many  io^nce*  nolcbsd  u  •> 
represent  them.    The  form  of  this  important  wp«'-" 
infinitely,  but  with  evidence  of  the  meal  paitotb"'' 
each  varied  instance,  aecoidiog  to  tbe  attuie  of  <ii<'' ""/ 
sary  food.     Thus  in  bird*  of  prey  it  waUoaeti**'^"' 
of  a  dissecting  knife  ;  in  seed-eating  birds  it  fcnoi  a  J^' 
seed-cracken   for  extricating  tho   kernel  fion  Ik  '-' 
which  envelop*  it;  in  the  swallow*  and  gcatsntkcn  ii ' 
Hy-trap ;  in  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  it  i)  *  fl>'''-' 
strainer,  well  furnished  with  nerves  in  the  uttioc  t'  ' 
detection  of  the  food  reratining  after  the  water  ii  *'■'■ 
by  that  particular  operation  which  every  one  mti-; 
observed  a  common  duck  perform  with  it*  bill  m  r- 
water.     In  Iho  stoiks  and  herons  w*  and  it  s  B»*i  i' 
and  in  the  snipes  and  their  allies  it  becosu.'^  *  x^' 
probe,  admirably   adspted  fiir   penett>aluig  bofTK*  - " 
and  giving  notice  of  tho  prsaence  at  tbe  Isitnt  •''-' 
animalcule.     Tho  food  is  transmitted  froM  >bc  lull  i  ^'   - 
tho  (Bsophagu*  into  llie  alomacb,  which  U  eompan "' ' 
parts,  vii.  the  erop,  which  is  a  dilatation  of  (be  ir^   ■ 
and   lies  just   before  tbe   breast   twne,   the   mtmt" 
ilomaeh  (vralnetije  tiuxenturii  of  the  French),  rJ 
giztard.    The  first  of  these  is  furnishad  witb  nnoy  a' 
and  salivary  ghinds ;  in  the  next  (and  the  ilruflurt  n:^ 
may  be  best  observed  in  the  gallinaeaeus  bints)  ihtn^' 
number  of  glandular  bodiea  which  i)ogr  out  a  copiiw  -^ 
tion  to  mingle  with  llie  food  as  it  ia  ground  d"an  b' 
powerful  giiiard,  which  reaohea  its  higbeal  itfcAi^ae-^ 
granivorouB  btids.     This  mill  i*  rendered  slill  lac*  <■''  * 
by  the  swallowing  of  small  hatd  ■)«■«*  by  thaw  b:.;'''  • 
their  fee^  a  practica  which  iacleaiiv  iMttactivcaaaafn* 
.*ea*«iaai  fgwamHwW.    Iu  Im  immmm  •»^  ^ 


<e» 


ten  of  BnfeOKt  ({«nilah>  ft  %  Ittifs  |!liai  bottle  mtSMty 
NIM  wMi  pebbim,  &<!.  tAken  from  the  itomach  oT  vn 
Htrioh.  The  wetl-knmrn  experiment*  of  eonveTUig  bnlMi 
bewt  with  needles  end  wen  lanoett  into  the  itooiaohi  of 
gnnhrorou*  bifb,  with  the  eSbrt  or  the  total  destruction  of 
tbtae  ihKTp  intlruinenti  in  ■  ibort  p^iod,  need  only  be  re- 
fcrred  to  hei«;  but  U  Felix  PleteTi  obeervations  have  not 
attained  quite  eo  much  celebrity,  we  ihall  ifaoKl;  mention 
Asm.  He  fbund  that  an  onjx  swaUoired  by  a  ben  waa 
diminiahed  one-fbwtii  In  fouf  days,  and  that  a  knit  d'or 
kat  in  Ihia  way  aixtaHi  pains  of  ita  WeigbL 

In  anoh  biru  aa  nounah  their  young  fntn  the  crop  the 
glanda  awell  vei7  tnuch  at  the  hatching  HBscm,  and  tecTote 
a  vrealer  qnaati^  ef  Buid  than  ninal.  In  the  |)igGon, 
whlsh  thna  Ibadi  ita  ywing.  time  u  a  Hpherical  bag  formed 
on  each  (Mt  afttn  niophagua,  a  apedinen  of  which  maybe 
"n  in  the  mvamm  of  the  College  of  8urzecin< 


iraprabaMe  that  the  banter  about  '  trigeon'i  milk'  took  its 
riM  Awn  thia  part  of  the  <BconomT  of  the  bird. 
In  thoM  Una  whttili  ftei  on  fleah,  Bah,  or  worma,  and 


which  conaequanilvdo 
tke  UuKlei  af  l6e  ( 


ia  at  iMigth  expelled  by  the  eioaea,  where  the  nrinary  duets 
teminate,  and  the  organs  ef  generation  are  situated.  It 
tnay  be  wcfth  mentioning  that  the  liver  becomes  much 
larger  in  doieaaticated  birta  than  in  wild  cne«  (a  propen- 
aity  wtnch  can  be  increued  by  artificial  means,  as  the 
gourmand  who  rerela  in  his  /aiei  grtu  well  knows),  and 
that  the  gall-bladder  is  entirely  wanting  in  some  birds,  the 
parrot  and  pigeon  for  instance.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
■aying,  *  He  has  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon.'  The  pan- 
treat  <sweet^bi«ad)  ia  of  oonsiderable  sin  in  birds,  but  the 
spleen  ia  amtdl. 

yital  Rmetiont  and  Orgmu  of  the  fm'ee. 

The  heart  in  this  class,  is  of  peonllar  attuotnie.  Initaad 
of  lb*  mambraneas  Talre  which  is  pnaent  in  both  vantrMet 
of  the  heart  of  raammifeta,  and  in  the  left  vanlrida  in  htrti, 
the  hghtvenlrkleof  tfaehaail  in  thelattnt  is  fhmisbedwilh 
a  strong  miNoka  whiek  aasiata  in  driving  the  Mood  with  graato 
impetuosity  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  Imgi ; 
a  atraatut«  imdeMd  seeasaary  fhna  Dm  want  of  expansion 
ef  iha  lungB  in  hreatUng  eosnaquant  upon  thav  eonnaxioti 
with  the  nmnetout  «iF«ells.  The  Innp  are  nmall  and 
flatteoed,  and  adhere  t«  the  baek  at  the  cheat  in  the  ixMt- 
vala  of  the  rihat  and  «  coDaideraUa  part  of  the  abdomm  aa 
welt  aa  of  tba  chest  u  oMapied  by  raambnraoH  airHseDs 
with  which  Iba  lungs  eonmnmeate  by  iwnsider^ila  aper- 
luraa.  In  addilian  to  theae,  a  great  poitim  of  tiw  ricelaton 
in  iBMt  biida  baeomns  a  tcceptaota  fcr  aiiv  InMead  af  mar- 
row tba  hrgar  eylindiienl  tames  oootain  aii\  and  tarn  large 
tabea,  ielaniBted  anly  hnraida  the  e»ds  by  trauvane  bony 
fibres.  Hm  bread  bonea  ptnaent  internally  a  nticnlatad 
bony  Uxtm*,  parmded  by  the  Mme  fluid,  eomntmieated 
ft«m  tba  lungs  by  tmaH  air-cella.  The  enormous  bdla  of 
the  toucsa  and  of  the  bombill  are  supplied  with  air  from 
the  saase  quartar.  The  very  barrela  of  tha  qailb,  when 
{u[\<f  developed,  can  be  filled  with  air  or  enqnied  at 
the  pleasBre  of  the  bird  {  and  it  ia  thus  that  Uw  vohintaiy 
erection  of  the  pinmage  in  the  tnrkay,  fte.,  ia  supposed  to 
be  in  great  maasMe  pradaoed. 

The  elf«ct  of  tWa  atrauMfa  in  Ugfalamng  the  body  of  the 
bifd,  and  fadlilatiDg  its  motions  whether  in  flying,  swim- 
ming, or  ninnivg,  b  ofaviena.  Where  the  demand  is  greatest 
(aa  in  birds  of  the  higbeal  and  bom  rapid  flight)  the  supply 
ia  largmt.  T%ua,  in  the  eagia,  we  find  Ike  bony  edi*  of 
great  Ma,  and  very  nunenna.  Tke  Motiea  of  a  hand  of 
the  botnkiH  (Smmtm  Khimeoen*},  ben  repreeanted,  will 
oOMVwy  soma  Mm  of  Aa  almetnre  of  thaae  anr-«ella. 

Tba  oegani  af  ifae  vaiee  in  birda  bear  a  Hrfting  msam- 
blawaateaaitain  musiert  wnid-inaumuanU.  Hie  laryvxia 
doyWa.  «r  rathm  made  np  of  two  parta  t  eon.  ttm  prapar 
ta'ma  glnMidU,  arinatad  M  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe ; 
and  tke  oeeon4  the  brvuMml,  or  krtrer  Intynx.  wtriek  een- 

-salotHia,  hnmhadwiA  lanaa  mem- 

afai  mwy  ta*  <nrt  si^irtrt^  te  *he 


■  part  aa  aneddoaa  in  a  darioMfar 


hattbey,  while  the  n^iet  itak,  Kte  fta  teirtaga  at  bdla  ft 
the  hMraiaent,  ghea  utleMnee  In  On  note; 


The  length  of  the  windpipe  and  the  stmetum  of  the  tower 
larynx  vary  much  in  different  soecie*  and  even  in  the  sexea, 

S&rticularly  among  the  water-oirds.  In  the  domestic  or 
umb  swan  tiie  wind^pe  is  straight ;  in  the  male  wild  swan 
the  windpipe  is  convoluted  in  the  hollow  of  Ae  breast-bona 
like  the  tube  of  a  French  horn. 

The  MIowing  are  the  conelusions  of  H.  Jaequemin  in  his 
paper  lately  read  bef(H«  the  French  Academy ;  and  though 
many  of  Ae  facts  were  previously  known,  M.  Jao^ierain's 
commnnication  must  be  considered  asavaluabla  addition  to 
this  part  of  the  sabject.  After  obterving  that  the  air  entera 
not  only  into  the  lune;*  and  about  the  paiietes  of  the  chest, 
but  that  it  also  penetrates  by  certain  openings  (foramina) 
into  eight  pneumatic  bags  or' air-cells,  occupying  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  pectoro-abdominal  cavity,  aiti  thence 
into  the  upper  and  lower  extcemitiea,  he  eonchtdes,  1st, 
That  tiia  pnenmatle  bags  are  so  situated  as  to  be  ready 
eooduotors  at  tke  air  into  the  more  solid  parU  of  the  body ; 
and  that  the  air,  by  sartounding  the  most  wei^ty  viscera, 
may  support  the  bird  in  fiigfat,  and  contribute  to  the  facility 
of  its  motions  when  so  employed.  Snd.  That  the  quanLty  of 
air  thns  introduced  penetrates  the  meet  mtemal  recesses  of 
their  bodies,  tending  to  dry  the  marrow  in  the  bones  end  a 
portion  of  the  fluids  ;  a  diminution  iJ  specific  gravity  is  the 
result,  the  true  cause  of  which  has  been,  in  his  opinion, 
vainly  sought  in  the  quantity  alone  of  permeating  ab. 
Srd.  That  hi  birds  the  oxidation  of  tits  nourishing  juice*  b 
not  entirely  elfccted  in  the  langs,  but  is  much  promoted 
idso  in  tha  pnenmatie  bags  above  mentioned,  for  their  con- 
tained air  operate*  thnm^  the  membranes  upon  the  blood- 
▼easeb  and  lymphatics  in  contact  with  them ;  a  more  com- 
plete and  epeeoy  raidation  is  the  result.  4th.  That  not 
only  Aa  skeleton,  but  all  the  viseera  are  much  more  per- 
meable by  air  in  birds  Ann  in  any  of  tha  oAer  vertebnted 
animils.  3A.  That  the  air-raaermiis  are  not  always  sym- 
metrical, Aair  shape  and  extent  depending  entirely  upon 
Ae  tonn  and  situation  of  Ae  organs  among  which  they 
ooour;  bat  the  tupply  is  so  modified  Ast  the  total  quantity 
received  into  the  pnenmatie  bags  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  is  eqnal  to  that  which  enters  into  those  on  Ae  left, 
and  indeed  without  the  maintenance  of  this  condition  the 
art  of  flying  would  be  impaaiible,  and  that  of  walking  difl! 
cult.  Bth.  nat  no  portion  of  a  bird's  stroctare  is  imper 
vioutto^;  it  taaekes  even  the  last  joints  (phalanges)  of 
the  wings  and  fe*,  and  the  last  caudal  vertebrm,  or  rump- 
ba«es.  The  qoitl  of  the  fbsthers  is  not  excepted,  as  has 
been  sometimes  asserted.  7A.  That  Ae  air  wiAia  the 
head  has  a  separate  circulation,  and  does  not  directly 
cennranieata  with  Ae  ati^pipea  ef  the  rest  of  the  body 
Bth.  That  in  no  instance  doe*  the  air  come  into  direct  con- 
tact wiA  the  visceia  or  MHoishiag  jufoes,  but  invariablT 
mn^m  at  a  membrane,  however  fine  and 


A»y  can  expel  it,  oMta  the  only  nplanation  how  so  small 
a  creature  at  a  singing-twd  (Ae  nightingale,  fn  oxampte) 
fa  able  to  ntMr  notas  to  poweriU,  and,  wiAoat  any  appa* 
tent  Iktigtn.  I*  waibia  to  hmg  and  so  mnaieBlly. 

The  organs  of  rttspiHAiaa  in  birds,  aa  weD  as  their  aexnal 
organst  ate  ttia  seat  of  the  oentiinid  vBtratocy  motiona  pro- 
duced by  cilia,  diaeorsMd  by  Protestor  IPutkinje  and  Dr. 
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Um  elaiMt  of  mMnmifeii,  birds,  and  miilei ^  Dr.  Sharpey's 
•bMnrations  confirm  their  discova7  of  this  ciliary  motion, 
with  the  following  modifications,  viz..  in  the  air-passages  and 
Fallopian  tubes  of  mammifers,  in  the  air-passages  of  birds. 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  batrachiana ;  the  nega* 
live  observations  respecting  the  oviduct  of  the  bird  being 
inconclusive. 

Brcdn,  Nervous  System,  and  Semes. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  wherein  resides  the  intelligence  which  directs 
and  regulates  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  powers.  The 
brain  of  birds  possesses  the  same  characters  which  are  to 
be  found  in  other  oviparous  vertebrated  animals,  but  its 
proportional  volume  is  its  distinguishing  peculiarity ;  and 
this  volume  often  surpasses  the  development  of  that  organ 
in  mammifers.  Indeed,  in  some  birds,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  songsters,  the  brain  has  been  said  to 
exceed  that  of  man  when  considered  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  head  and  of  the  whole  body.  But  this  assertion, 
after  all,  involves  a  f&Uacv.  The  size  of  the  eye  regulates 
the  development  in  great  measure ;  and  when  we  look  at 
the  relative  proportion  of  brain  in  a  canary  bird,  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  lightness  of  the  other  parts  of  its  body. 
In  a  herring  a  part  of  the  brain  is  as  much  developed  in 
proportion  as  the  same  part  is  in  man.  The  following;  scale 
has  been  given  as  an  example  of  the  size  of  the  brain  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  body : — 

Eagle,  l-260thof  the  body ;  sparrow,  l'25th;  chuffiuch, 
l-27th ;  redbreast,  l-32nd;  blackbird,  l-6dth ;  canary- 
bird,  l-14th;  cock,  l-25th;  duck,  1-26 7 ih;  goose,  l-SfiOth. 
In  man  the  brain  forms  from  l-22nd  to  l-33rd  of  the  body  ; 
m  some  apes,  l-22nd ;  in  the  elephant,  1 -500th ;  in  the 
horse.  l-400th;  in  the  dog,  1-1 6 Uh  ;  and  in  the  cat,  l-94tb. 

The  size  of  the  brain  in  birds  arises  principally  from  tu- 
bercles analogous  to  the  corpora  striata  of  mammifers,  and 
not  from  the  hemispheres,  which  are  small,  smooth,  and 
without  convolutions.  The  cerebellum  is  Large,  almost 
without  lateral  lobes,  and  formed  principally  uy  the  vermi- 
form procoss.  Several  parts  found  in  the  brain  of  mam- 
mifers are  absent  in  birds,  and  among  these  are  the  corpus 
caUosum  and  pons  Varolii,  With  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  brain  in  birds,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.     From  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  a  very  late 

Eeriod  it  was  received  and  transmitted  as  an  axiom  that  man 
as  the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his  body.  The  spirit 
of  modern  investigation,  however,  soon  discovered  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  destroyed  the  generally  admitted 
conclusion.  Then  came  Sbmmering,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
great  bulk  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  with  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of  tlie  brain  bears 
to  the  nerves  which  it  gives  off;  a  point  of  comparison  which 
still  holds  good.  '  I^t  us,'  writes  Lawrence  in  his  edition 
of  Blumenbach's  Comparative  Anatomy, '  divide  the  brain 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  receives  their 
imjiressions,  and  is  /therefore  devoted  to  tlie  purposes  of 
animal  existence.  The  second  division  will  include  the  rest 
of  the  brain,  which  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  with  tlie  faculties  of  the  mind.  In 
proportion,  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a  larger  share  of 
tlio  latter  and  more  noble  part — that  is,  in  proportion  as  the 
organ  of  rellexion  exceeds  that  of  the  external  senses — may 
we  expect  to  find  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  vigorous  and 
more  clearly  developed.  In  this  point  of  view  man  is  de- 
cidedly nre-eminent ;  here  he  excels  all  other  animals  that 
have  hitherto  been  investigated.* 

Of  the  five  senses  which  are  on  the  watch  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  sensorium,  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  most 
acute  m  birds. 

Sighi.^We  have  seen  that  the  bony  orbits  are  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  organs  of  sight  which  are  contained 
therein  are  proportionably  large.  In  the  birds  of  prey  the 
orbits  have  the  shape  of  a  '  chalice,*  says  Blumenbach, 
'  or  cup  used  in  the  communion  service.  The  cornea, 
which  is  very  convex,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  sclerotica  resembles  its  cover.  This 
peculiar  form  arises  from  the  curvature  and  length  of  the 
bony  plates,  which,  as  in  all  other  birds,  occupy  the  front  of 
the  sclerotica,  lying  close  together  and  overlapping  each 
other.  These  bony  plates  form  in  general  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  ring;  being  long  and  curved  in  the  acdpitres 
(hawks)  they  fona  a  concave  ring,  which  gives  the  whole 


eyeball  the  above-meuliooed  fbim.*    By  hmum  e(  thii  -i-  > 
the  eye  becomes  a  kind  of  aelf-adjuaUng  telescope,  k 
take  in  both  near  and  very  distant  o) 


K'  i. 


i<f 


i.t 


"i»v»*     I 


rSclerotie  plftte*  oTFtfafiitiiO 

A  representation  of  the  sclerotic  plates,  formiot;  thr  t- 
ring  in  the  eye  of  the  penguin  (Aptenodytes),  it  bc^'  ;:.'• 
They  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  eye-plates  in  mm^  oi  i» 
reptiles,  particularly  of  those  belonging  to  the  e}i^ii  i. 
Enaliosaurians,  or  fossil  marine  lizards.  The  penju.n  v.. 
to  adjust  its  eye  for  vision  both  on  land  aad  under  «4U. 
This  contrivance  must  greatly  assist  the  a^jostmeni  u 
sary  for  seeing  clearly  in  such  different  medio. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  flat  in  birds;  and  the  \iUr 
humour  is  very  small.    The  colour  of  the  iris  \ane«  ii  > 
ferent  species,  and  in  many  cases  is  very  bnlliant.  Tt 
marsuptum,  which  arises  in  the  back  of  the  e>e,  ai.>i  . 
use  ot  which  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained^  ia  s  pau!  ,• 
in  the  eye  of  birds.    They  have  three  eye-lids,  two  ot  ■*. 
the  upper  and  lower,  are  closed  in  most  of  the  race  •)•, 
elevation  of  the  lower  one,  as  may  be  frequenlU  swu .:... 
domestic  poultry.     The  owl,  the  goat-sucker,  aixi  ; 
others,  have  the  power  of  depressing;  tlie  upper  cu-uO.  ' 
these  birds  the  upper  only  is  furnished  with  <i)t-..* 
generally  :  the  ostrich,  secretary  vulture,  some  pari  >b   . 
a  few  other  birds,  have  them  in  both  lids.    But  tat  * 
eye-lid,  or  nictitating  nusmUrane,  forms  the  ni"xi  -. 
ous  apparatus.    When  at  rest,  this,  which  is  a  ti.iu  «r.' 
transparent  fold  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  lies  ui  t(.<*  -. 
corner  of  tho  eye,  with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vert.<\t . 
the  combined  action  of  two  muscles  which  are  ait.>  i  * 
wards  the  back  of  the  sclerotica,  it  is  capable  oi 
drawn  out  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the  e)e 
a  curtain,  and  its  own  elasticity  restores  it  to  tWcuiu; 
which  it  rested.    This,  it  is  said,  enables  the  ea^if  ( 
at  the  sun :  it  may  he  seen  in  operation  to  much  -A^^i^  . 
in  the  Great  South  American  Eagle  (Harptfiadt^u.. 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  )<•;.  • 
Park. 

The  sense  qf  hearing  appears  to  be  sufficiently  :»<." 
binls,  though  (with  the  exception  of  the  Di^ht-b::>\  •■ 
owls  in  particular)  they  have  no  external  cartilaiim  >  < ' 
and  the  peculiar  valve,  partly  muscular,  partly  meml-r .  . 
placed  at  the  auditory  opening  even  in  those  birds.  b.>' 
of  the  development  which  generally  marks  the  r^-  - 
mammifers.     The  pecuUar  arrangement  of  the  c.n 
tively  loosely  barbed  feathers,  however,  round  the  ^^  •' 
{meatus  aucUtorius}  compenaatee lor  it;  end  this  arr.  : 
ment  may  be  well  seen  in  the  rapacious  birds.   Ttu'  n:- ' 
brane  of  the  drum  {membrana  tympani)  is  convex  fV ' 
nally,  and  the  drums  of  both  ears  are  connected  b\ 
air-cells  of  the  skull.    There  is  neither  nudleut  nor  ^' ' 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  single  auditory  Uiiio 
culum  auaitus)  which  connects  the  membranes  ot  tho  ^  ' 
with  the  fenestra  ovalis.    The  Eustachian  tubes  tt^r.  •• 
in  a  sort  of  common  aperture  on  the  concavity  of  \U ,' 
The  labyrinth  is  without  a  cochlea;  instead  of  «i><ii  • 
is  a  short,  blunt,  hollow  bony  process  ohliquel)  dj 
backwards  from  the  vestibule,  and  divided  into  uo  ^'^• 
one  of  which  ends  at  xhe  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  sense  of  smelling  in  the  majority  of  birds  >^"i» ' 
highly  developed.    The  olfactory  nerve  is  given  ofi  " 
foremost  part  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain,  whence  ;t ; 
along  a  canal  to  the  nose,  and  is  ramified  on  the  p:> 
membrane,  which  is  spread  over  two  or  three  pairs  < :  ' 
or  cartilaginous  ctmchtie  narium.    The  nostrils  tern 'i- 
different  parts  of  the  upper  mandible  in  different  p  • - 
and,  according  as  these  apertures  are  smaller  or  h[:  ■ 
more  or  less  covered  by  membranes,  eartilaget,  feat'  ^ 
other  integuments,  the  sense  is  probably  more  or  le^^  • 
But  no  bird  is  without  nostrils,  though  Buflbn  os^rr** 
several  are  unprovided  with  them :  the  puffin,  indct^t  • 
some  others  have  them  so  small,  and  piaeed  to  c^i^ 
the  margin  of  the  mandible,  tbat  they  ate  oot  ea5.* 
tected. 
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Tiat.  fanw  «•■  nq>poMd  to  ban  MMk«d  iu  faighwt 
poiBt  of  peHlMtum  in  tba  TOltarai  and  other  aurion-birda. 
Poeis  and  pUiloaophfln  have  dwelt  tm  the  '  dehght'  witb 
which  they 

'.  .  .  .  >iiu<rd  dw  •mill 
Sa^kdniit  of  th*  qimrry  rnm  w^t' 
But,  aecordinK  to  tho  experiment*  of  Audubon  <uid  they 
were  made  with  a  *pedee  which  hat  obtained  a  reputation 
for  great  ■  iKacily  in  this  way),  the  noitrili  do  not  leeni  to 
have  been  of  the  leut  aniitance  to  the  birds  in  directing 
them  to  their  ^rey;  while  the  eye.aven  when  the  birdawere 
far  above  baiman  sight,  appear*  to  have  been  infallible.  This 
concluiion  hsi  been,  indeed,  disputed :  but  the  facts  stated 
ty  Audubon  are  very  strong. 

Tatle. — Though  all  birds  posseti  a  tongue.  It  is  probable 
that  but  few  Sna  airioyment  in  the  organ  as  minieterin^  to 
their  taste,  and  in  those  it  is  soft,  thick,  and  covered  with 
papillss.  Same  of  the  bfrdi  of  prey,  some  of  the  swimmers, 
and  the  parrotH  generally,  have  luch  a  tongue,  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  these  taste  food  of  a  soft  or  fluid  na- 
ture, and  select  that  which  they  like  best.  But  in  general 
the  tongue  ii  horny  and  itUT,  and  appears  unsnited  to  con- 
vey such  imnressions,  though  as  an  organ  for  talcing  food  it 
becomes  of  tlie  highest  Importance.  In  the  humming -birds 
end  other  honej-Buckera  it  is  a  tabular  pump,  and  in  (ho 
woodpecker!  it  is  an  inseet-spear.  In  both  cases  it  oan  be 
protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure;  and  the  simple  but 
beautiful  machinery  by  which  this  act  of  volition  is  per- 
formed, is  adapted  with  the  most  masterly  fitness  to  the 
molion  required.  Upon  examining  the  tongue  of  the  eora- 
mon  green -woodpecker,  we  shall  Snd  that,  instead  o[  being 
veiy  long,  as  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  it  is  really 
TeiT  short,  sharp-pointed,  and  homy,  with  berbe  at  its  sides. 
Behind  tbis  lies  the  singular  tongue-bone  (o»  hi/oidet), 
slender,  and  with  two  very  long  legs  or  appendages  (fruru). 
This  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  conaisting  of  a  single  portion 
and  two  pairs  of  -cartilage*.  Let  us  suppose  the  tongue  to 
be  at  rest,  and  then  the  single  piece  lies  in  a  fleshy  sheath, 
ospeble  of  great  extension.  To  this  piece  the  first  pair  of 
cartilages,  which  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are 
joined,  while  the  second  pair,  springing  from  these,  run 
under  the  integumenti  completely  over  the  skull,  and,  ad- 
vancing forwards,  converge  in  a  kmd  of  groove,  terminating 
generally  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  law.    This  second 


anterior  pieces  are  drawn  together,  and  enter  the  extended 
■beath  of  the  single  pieee :  the  tongue  is  thus  riongated  as 
it  were,  and  the  bird  can  thrust  it  far  forth. 


TAe  ««i»e  qf  touch,  as  applied  io  external  objects,  must 
be,  generally  speaking,  very  obtuse  in  birds.  Feathers, 
horny  beaks,  and  scaly  skin,  do  not  offer  a  satisfactory  me- 
dium ftiT  com'eying  impressions  by  contact.  But  in  those 
birds  wbich  search  for  their  food  in  mud  (ducks,  for  instance), 
where  neither  sight  nor  smell  can  be  of  much  avail,  the 
bill  ifl  covered  with  a  skin  abundantly  supplied  with  sensa- 
tion by  nerves  from  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair, 
in  order  that  they  may  successfully  feel  about  for  their 
hidden  sustenanoe. 

Duration  qfLi/e,  Reproduction,  Migration. 

That  the  animated  machine  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  is  formed  fur  strong  resistance  of  decay  is  proved 
by  the  very  long  life  which  many  birds  are  known  to  have 
aiuined.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  tra- 
dition only,  wbich  has  invested  (he  '  onnosa  comix'  with 
such  venerable  length  of  years ;  for  there  are  not  wanting 
K el l-au(heu titrated  initancea  of  birds  which  had  seen  out  a 
century ;  and  yet  the  period  of  incubation  in  no  instance 
exceeds  a  few  weeks. 

The  continuation  of  the  species  is  carried  on  by  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  a  nest  more  or  lesa  artificial  accoroing  as 
thfl  nettling  is  more  or  less  capable  of  gathering  its  own 


Ibod  at  the  time  of  its  exclusion  ftom  the  egg.  Of  thew 
birds  whose  young  poeiCH  this  capability  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  male  is,  for  the  most  part,  polygamous,  and  does 
not  pair;  but  among  those  whose  helpless  young  depend 
for  some  time  on  the  parents  for  their  sustenance,  one  male 
confines  his  attentions  to  one  female,  as  long  at  least  as  the 
season  of  love,  incubation,  and  parental  anxiety  endure.  To 
the  first  and  second  of  these  seasons  we,  in  great  measure, 
owe  that  outpouring  of  melody  which  renders  our  groves 
and  gardens  so  musical  in  epring. 

'  There  is  every  reason,'  writes  Montagu,  '  to  believe  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  native  notes  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies, or  the  sexes  might  have  some  difllculty  in  discovering 
each  other,  the  species  be  intermixed,  and  a  variety  of  imdet 

{rodaced  :  for  ne  cannot  suppose  birds  discriminate  colours 
y  which  they  know  their  species,  becauMe  some  diatinet 
species  are  so  exactly  alike  that  a  mixture  might  take 
place.  The  moles  of  song-birds,  and  msny  otbers,  do  not 
in  general  search  (br  the  female ;  but  on  the  contrary,  (heir 
business  in  the  spring  is  to  pet«b  on  some  conspicuous  spot, 
breathing  out  their  fbll  and  amorous  notes,  which  by  in- 
stinct the  female  knows,  and  repairs  m  the  spot  to  choose 
her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  with  respect  to  the 
summer  birds  of  passage.  The  nightingale,  and  most  of 
its  genus,  although  timid  and  shy  to  a  great  degree,  mount 
alo^  to  pour  forth  their  amorous  strains  incessantly,  each 
seemingly  vieing  in  their  love-laboured  song  before  the 
females  arrive.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their  appearance 
than  dreadful  battles  ensue,  and  their  notes  are  considerably 
changed ;  sometimes  their  song  is  hurried  through  without 
the  usual  grace  and  elegance ;  at  other  times  modulated 
into  a  soothing  melody.  The  first  we  conceive  to  be  a  pro- 
vocation to  battle  on  the  sight  of  another  male;  the  last  an 
amorous  cadence,  a  courting  oddreNs.  This  variety  of  song 
lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  female  is  fixed  in  her  choice. 
which  is  in  general  in  a.  few  days  al^er  her  arrival ;  and  if 
the  season  is  favourable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  animated  pas- 
sage, that  *  Tis  love  creates  their  melody,'  end  that  the  ear 
is  a  principal  guide  to  the  hen-bird  in  her  choice  of  a  mats ; 
but  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the  e^e.  when  we  remember 
what  pains  have  been  mken  in  most  instances  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  by  the  colour  of  their  feathered  garb,  and  even  in 
many  instances  to  prepare  a  nuptial  dress  iplumage  de 
nSeet  of  the  French)  for  the  male,  which  fades  when  the 
season  of  love  has  passed  away. 

We  must  not  dwell  here  upon  the  wonders  of  birds'-nesta, 
their  admirable  structure  as  places  of  comfort  and  conceal- 
ment, and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  some  of  them, 
that  of  the  goldfinch,  for  instance.  In  those  snug  re- 
ceptacles the  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched.  'Then 
the  old  birds  feel  all  the  parent  within  them  and  entirely 
fbrget  their  own  safely  and  wants  in  protecting  and  pro- 
viding for  their  helpless  nestlings.  This  parental  love 
changes  the  timid  at  once  to  the  brave ;  for  birds  of  pmy, 
cats,  dogs,  and  sometimes  even  man.  when  he  approaches 
the  sanctuary,  am  attacked  and  followed  with  angry  criei. 
For  some  time  after  quitting  the  nest  this  care  continuea, 
till  the  nestling  is  able  to  provide  for  itself.  Then  the  whole 
scene  changes.  The  young  bird  slill  lingers  about  the  old 
one,  and  approaches  it  when  it  finds  a  worm  or  insect,  ex- 
pectant of  the  morsel.  At  first  the  young  bird  is  unheeded 
and  treated  coldly  ;  but  if  it  does  not  take  this  hint  and 
perseveres  in  Its  solieilatioos,  the  parent,  which  but  a  few 
days  before  would  have  braved  a  hawk  or  a  cat  in  its  da- 
fence,  and  would  have  been  content  to  suKr  hunger  rather 
than  have  seen  it  without  food,  gives  it  a  buffet,  and  thus 
compels  it  to  rely  on  its  own  resouroei. 

Few  phenomena  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
migration  of  birds.  That  some  of  our  delicate  songsters, 
with  no  great  power  of  wiug,  should  cross  the  seas  periodi- 
cally, returning,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  to  those  spots 
which  tbey  have  before  haunted,  and  which  are  associated 
in  their  memories  with  the  pleasing  cares  of  former  years, 
excites  our  admiration,  if  not  our  astonishment.  A*  r^;n- 
larly  as  the  seasons  of  which  many  of  them  are  the  har- 
bingers, do  these  little  travellers  visit  us,  and  as  regularly 
do  (hey  take  their  departure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
migration  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  t:mper«ture  and  food, 
particularly  that  wbich  is  adapted  for  tbe  sustenance  of  the 
young;  and  the  instinot  of  the  bird  accordingly  leads  it 
ttuia  one  olimate  to  anutlMr. 
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S>n»sicXtit  AaftJiNoxtfE^  koA  NXt^trJll  l^istoRt. 


We  now  afiproach  a  pu-t  of  our  Buliiect  not  quite  so 

aatiBg ;  for,  in  a  competidious  account  of  the  wtitere  on  the 
nataral  history  of  birds,  and  of  the  systems  whieh  have 
been  proposed,  we  cannot  expect  to  And  niicii  nmttsement. 
But  withcMit  method  there  cannot  be  ecience^  and  without 
airanii^eraent,  natural  history  would  be  but  a  tangled  chain, 
nothing  impaired  indeed,  but  certainly  all  disordered.  Birds 
appear  to  have  been  objects  of  interest  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods. In  comparatively  later  times  we  find  theku  minting 
iu  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and  RomO,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  nistory  aUd  habits  were  familiar*  not  only  to  the 
husbandmen  and  the  augur,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Without  sUeh  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  Aristophanes  would  hardly  have  vetitured  on 
introducing  his  audience  to  Vt^XaicoieKvyia  (see  his  play 
entitled  'The  Birds*);  nor  would  other  poett»  Grecian 
kind  Roman*  so  often  have  referred  to  these  animals  as 
well  knoilm  harbingers  ef  certain  times  and  seasons. 
But  it  remained  for  AristoUe^  and  lifter  him  Pliny*  to 
take  up  the  subject  philosophically.  The  farmer,  in  his 
History  of  Anitsalsv  has  distinguished  the  species*  and 
recorded  the  habits  of  birds  with  the  accuracy  and  power 
which  distinguished  that  great  observer :  the  latter,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Natural  History  has  displayed  much 
learning,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  originality. 

In  modem  literature,  the  first  writer  of  note  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Pierre  Belon,  who  in  1544  arranged  these  animals 
according  lo  their  habits  and  their  haunts.  In  his  system 
the  rapacious  birds  form  the  first  division*  the  waders  the 
ssoondi,  the  swimmers  the  third,  and  the  birds  which  nestle 
in  trees  or  on  the  ground,  the  fourth.  He  was  an  able 
coologist  and  accurate  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  birds^  with  reference  to  that  of 
man  especially. 

The  third  part  of  Conrad  Gesners  *  History  of  Animals,' 

gublished  in  1555,  consists  of  his  treatise  on  birds,  where 
e  has  with  some  labour  collected  their  various  national 
names,  and  referrcfd  to  the  writen  who  had  noticed  the 
subject, 

In  1599,  AMrovandus  of  Bologna  published  his  ornitho- 
logy. Pursuing  the  plan  of  Belon,  he  arranged  the  birds 
according  to  their  haunts  and  their  food,  adding  many  new 
descriptioha. 

These  three  works  are  sll  illustrated  with  WQK>d-cut8. 

In  1657  Jonston  published  his  Natuml  History,  a  kind 
of  *Repertorinm  Zmiogicum^"  wherein  all  that  had  been 
done  before  his  time  was  condensed,  and  where  evelry 
monstrous  cooloeical  fable  was  perpetuated,  even  In  the 
eopper-plates,  which  ministered  to  the  apptites  bf  those 
who  loved  to  see  What  mermen  and  mermaids  were  like,  and 
delighted  in  the  sight  of  •  hydras  and  chimeras  dir6/ 

We  now  approach  a  period  wherein  the  reign  of  System 
eommenced ;  and  we  owe  ohe  of  the  fii-st  natural  arrange- 
nents,  if  not  the  first,  to  FVancis  Willughby,  an  BrtgUsh 
gentleman,  whose  System  of  Ornithology  was  edited  by 
our  celebrated  countryman  Rajr,  (n  1678,  after  the  authors 
deathb  It  is  a  work  of  v^ry  great  merit  The  general  di- 
visions are  two,  'Land  Birds,'  and 'Water  Birds.'  The 
land  birds  are  forther  divided  into  those  which  have  a 
crooked  beak  and  crooked  Ulcus,  and  those  which  have 
those  parts  nearly  straight. 

The  water-birds  are  arranged  in  three  sections.  The 
first  consists  of  waders,  and  those  which  haunt  watery 
tda^s.  The  second  of  those  that  are  of  a  '  Vniddle  nature, 
between  swimmers  and  waders,  or  ratheir  that  partake  of 
both  kinds*  some  whereof  are  cloven-footed  and  yet  swim ; 
others  whole-footed,  but  yet  very  long-legged,  like  the 
wudersf  the  third  is  formed  by  the  pAlmated  birds  or 
swimmers. 

The  sane  fHendly  ofllce  that  wad  performed  for  Wil- 
lughby by  Key.  Dr.  IXerham  executed  for  the  latter,  whose 
Synoprii  Methodka  Amwi^  a  posthumous  work,  but 
entirely  completed  by  the  author  before  his  death,  was 
published  by  the  Doctor  fti  1713.  In  this  synopsis  Ray 
cenied  oat  and  ftirther  improved  Willughby's  system. 
Upon  the  works  of  these  English  naturalists  rested  in 
great  measure  the  zoological  system  of  Linnnus. 

The   first  sketch  of  the  Swedish  naturelisl'ft  SyHma 

'^4r^  appeared  in  folio,  at  Levden,  in  1 735.    It  consisted 

mvt  pages,  and  was,  as  Linnifeus  hittself  sAys^  "Coti- 

iis  tantum  operii  et  quasi  ttappa  g^K)gfftphi6A.'    Bight 


creas&nginfotitttttbni*  were  published  in  varieei  jAarcs  r, 
in  1 7*8  libe  nintii  edition  0  wngift  aaettus  foenitti  t  mv  ]^i 
says  the  author)  was  sent  forth  in  Svo.  In  this  eAiuoi.  ts 
birds  are  arranged  under  this  same  'orders*  as  they  a't  n 
the  twelfth  and  last  editioui  which  appeared  in  1766.  L^ 
thirteenth  edition  was  not  the  author  s,  but  Cha^n ». 

The  following  are  the  orders  of  IinnsMis*s  cIsm  Act*  • 

1,  Accipitres.    Birds  of  prey,  properly  so  a^led. 

9%  Picee^  Woodpeckers^  erow%  himming-biidt,  k.nr 
fishers,  &o.  fite^  &o.  ^ 

3»  Anseres.    Swimmen. 

4.  Grsllnb    Wadere. 

6.  Galline.  Gallinaceous  bird*  fptHiidge tad doffl« - 
fowl>  for  instance). 

6.  Passerea.  Spaifowa,  finchea^  thrasbsB,  do^ei.  ^it: 
lows,  &c.  &c. 

These  ordeta«  seme  of  which  are  toot  vety  aatutil,  m'Mt 
with  their  subdivisiem  76  genora. 

In  1760  appeared  the  ^stem  of  Btiaeoii,  wfaick  Hm^^. 
birds  into  two  great  sections.  The  fiisW  eisnsittinfr  ef  tt  - 
whose  toes  are  deprived  of  membranes ;  the  seeosi  of  v: « 
whose  toes  are  Aimished  (ganm)  with  meiabiiBn  thr  ir 
their  whole  lengthi^ 

There  are  many  subdivisions,  under  which  tre  tm^r^ 
26  orders,  including  115  genere.    Tliis  able  omitb' .-. 
owes  touch  of  his  o^ebrify  to  the  miMMs  wuvnev  at ' 
specific  descriptions. 

In  1 77i^  Buffon  published  the  first  psit  of  his  vinri  -^ 
lating  to  birds.    It  is  marked  by  the  same  doquHit  v 
mat^  style  which  adorns  the  rest  of  his  N^uraiHn!  . 
but  much  caUnot  be  said  fot  its  afTangenient,Dorfr' 
justice  of  some  of  his  eondusions.    He  seMoin  om  ti 
oppoTtuifiity  of  arraigning  Nature  at  the  bar  of  his  U  \ ' 
some  supposed  defect  oi  design,  when  the  fault  i«  i: 
own  want  of  perception  of  the  end  to  Which  thst  di-.' 
directed^  arising  from  his  hot  being  arquaintod  hiu.i  • 
habits  to  which  it  ministen. 

Schmffer,  in  his  i^Umenta  OrniikMogieth  which  v&«  c  • 
to  the  public  ite  1 744,  divides  birdb  into  tws  great  fsn.  • 
NndiplseU»  et  Palmipetkw. 

Bcopoli  (1777),  in  his  introduction  to Nstuml Hi*'- 
divides  them  ako  iuto  two  famdies ;  but  heukes  hi« ! 
tinctnn  from  the  amngement  of  the  scaly  dun  on  thr  *; 
the  first  division  or  Retijpedei  consisting  of  thow  the  m 
of  whose  leffs  is  marked  by  small  polygonal  ses)«:  tSt « 
cond,  Scuhpede^  of  those  the  finant  of  whose  le^  is  ( •^'" 
with  segments  or  uneqnid  rings  with  latetal  longit:   • 
furrows. 

In  1781  our  countryman  Latham  published  hU  t<'' 
synopsis,  and  in  1787  and  in  1801' his  two  soppleircr  ^ 
peered.    In  1790,  his  Index  Omithologieus,  in  tV'M\. 
quarto,  being  an  abridgment  of  his  more  extended  ^  -. 
was  given  to  the  pubUc    Separating,  like  Wiliu^bM  . 
Ray,  the  birds  into  two  grend  divisions,  land-bird>  ■ 
water-birds,  he  arranges  them  under  the  Mtowing  or!/ 
which  include  101  genera. 

Land-birds.  Water-binU. 

1.  Accipitteii.  7.  Gralla. 

2.  PicflDb  8.  Pinnatipedei. 

3.  Passerea.  9.  Palmipedes. 
4^  Cdumbtth 

5.  Gallinsff. 

6.  Struthiones. 

In  1799  M.  do  LaciSpMe  published  his  method,  an.r: 
ing  130  genere  under  39  orders. 

In  1806  Ihim^ril,  in  ha  Zoohgie  Antdytiqne,  di>'' 
birds  into  six  orders. 

The  following  is  Blumenbach*s  anangettent: 

UndUxdi.  Wttarbifdi. 

1.  Accipitres.  8.  Grall». 

12.  Levirostres.  9.  Anseres» 

3.  Pici. 

4.  Coraces. 
i,  Passeres. 

6.  Gallinm. 

7.  Struthiohes. 

In  Id  10  Meyer,  in  the  «Almanac.h  des  Olwaui  . 
r  Allemagne,  par  MM.  Meyer  el  Wolt*  arrangijd  ii« - 
under  eleven  orders ;  and  in  1811 

llliger  divided  them  into  seven  orders,  includioir  ^ 
families,  then  came  Cuvier.  who  in  his  *  R^  ^*^ 
(181^)  published  the  foUowing  method 
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fliBt  killed  tb«y  do  not  sink  to  the  bottom  likft<|iiadnipedt, 
but  float  on  tbe  surface  until  tlie  caroase  eitber  rots  aifay  or 
is  devoured  by  predaceous  animal^.* 

We  will  begin  witb  an  instance  affording  good  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  bird  which,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current testimony  of  authors,  catalogues,  and  even  speci- 
mens, the  latter  indeed  now  reduced  to  fragments  has 
Deen  considered  by  some  the  mere  creature  of  imagination. 
M.  Desjardins  found,  under  a  bed  of  lava  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  head,  breast-bone,  and  humerus  of  a  bird,  which 
Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  dodo. 
These  bones  were  in  the  midst  of  others  belonging  to  the 
large  existing  species  of  land-tortoise  named  Testudo  In- 
dica,    [See  Dodo.] 

The  hawks  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, among  other  rejectamenta  of  their  food,  drop  into  the 
fissures  the  bones  of  small  birds,  which  gradually  become 
incorporated  into  an  osseous  breccia. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  ossiferous  caverns.  In 
that  of  Kirkdale,  for  instance,  Professor  Buckland  found,  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  carnivorous,  pachydermatous, 
ruminant,  and  rodent  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  the  raven, 
pigeon,  lark,  a  small  species  of  duck,  and  a  bird  of  about 
the  size  of  a  thrush. 

We  next  come  to  the  marine  supracretaceous  rocks  of 
the  South  of  France,  in  the  sands  or  upper  strata  of  whidi 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres  found  the  remains  of  birds,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  reUcs  of  terrestrial  and  marine  mammi- 
fers,  reptiles,  fish*  somo  wood,  and  oysters  and  Balani. 

The  remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  gypseous  beds,  and 
fresh-water  marls  of  the  supracretaceous  group. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  relative  to 
these  remains  was  made  by  MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  who 
found  in  the  fresh-water  sands,  clays,  and  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Issoire  (Puy  de  Ddme),  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &c.,  the  remains  of 
three  or  four  birds,  and  also  their  ,eggs,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation:  M.  Bertrand  Roux,  now  M.  Bertrand  de 
Done,  had  previously  observed  their  bones  in  the  fresh- 
water rocks  at  Volvic. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  reckon  nine  or  ten  extinct 
species  of  birds  in  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell.  These  belong 
to  the  birds  of  prey  properly  so  called, — the  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  waders,  and  the  swimmers.  Eggs  of  aquatic 
birds  occur  in  the  Eocene  lacustrine  formation  in  Auvergne. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  bones  of  birds  have  been  re- 
corded in  strata  of  greater  antiauity  than  the  tertiary,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex.  The  so-called  birds*  bones  of  Stonesfield 
are  the  bones  of  Pterodactyles.    [See  Pterodactyle,] 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW,  a  mode  of  perspective  represen- 
tation, which  ibay  be  dinded  into  two  kinds,  proper  and 
improper.  The  latter  of  these,  the  one  most  generally 
employed,  differs  from  ordinary  perspective  delineation,  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  horizon  being  taken  much  higher 
than  usual ;  the  horizontal  line,  and  of  course  the  point  of 
sight,  is  either  placed  above  the  picture,  or  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  supposed  to  be  considerably  below  the  base  of 
the  picture.  The  objects  thus  shown,  whether  buildings  or 
landscape,  or  both  combined,  appear  as  they  would  do  if 
viewed  from  some  lofty  station,  from  the  summit  of  a  build- 
ing, from  a  terrace,  tower,  or  any  other  eminence ;  but  still 
the  s[)ectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  in  a  straightforward 
direction,  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  natural  horizon.  Consequently,  only  distant  objects 
can  thus  be  shown,  because,  when  looking  in  that  direction, 
a  person  cannot  possibly  see  objects  immediately  beneath 
him.  He  can  do  that  onlv  by  looking  down  upon  them  ; 
but  in  a  picture  there  can  be  but  one  instant  of  view,  nor 
can  the  point  of  sight  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  by  the  eye 
being  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  alter  the  field 
of  vision,  and  take  different  objects  in  succession.  What- 
ever is  shown  in  a  picture  must  be  supposed  capable  of 
being  embraced  by  the  eye  at  once ;  although  in  practice 
some  little  degree  of  license  in  this  respect  is  occasionally 
allowable. 

I*  it  be  desired  to  show  the  objects  immediately  below 
fhe  spectator,  so  as  to  give  a  distant  view  of  the  tops  of 
buildings  so  situated,  and  of  parts  that  would  otherwise  be 
concealed  from  sight,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  first- 
menaoned  mode,  namely  proper  bird's-eye  perspective. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  that  employed  for  ceiling-pieces, 
termed  di  sotto  in  su;  for  as  there  objects  are  fore-short- 


ened as  seen  from  bdanr,  so  in  tks  N«tf>tfifii  fh0f  t»  hf^ 
shortened,  as  if  viewed  from  above.  This  species  «f  *  btrds^ 
eye  might  therefore  with  great  propriety  be  distinguished  ^  y 
the  name  of  prone  perspective^  or  looking  downwards :  ztA 
tbe  di  sotto  tn  su,  by  that  oi  supine  pfrspeeUve^  or  IoiiVaI^ 
upwards.    In  like  manner  as  in  ceiling  perspectives,  t.  k 
plane  of  the  picture  becomes  parallel  to  the  natural  horx"-. 
mstead  of  vertical,  so  does  it  in  a  proper  bird's-eye  vi*^  . 
with  this  difference*  that  in  the  former  ease  tbe  eye  v^  '^ 
neath  the  picture  and  looking  up  to  it;  in  tbe  latter,  o^cr  u 
and  looking  down  upon  it ;  at  least,  if  not  eiLacU}  b>  :r- 
zontal,  tbe  plane  of  the  picture  must  be  more  or  1«m  ::.- 
clined,  accordingly  as  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  d* « i 
more  directly  or  obliquely ;  because  the  plane  of  vrojfU  • 
or  picture  must  be  assumed  as  perpendicular  to  tbe  cctit-^; 
rav  from  the  eye.    The  relative  position  of  objects  to  t...  i 
other  and  to  the  picture,  and  of  the  picture  to  the  eye.  w-*^ 
the  same  in  this  as  in  ordinary  perspective,  the  sole  liitf- 
ence  being  that  of  the  spectator's  own  situation.    Th)»  v 
be  apparent  if  we  look  into  a  hollow  cube,  or  box,  opc;4  •: 
one  side :  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  open  on  one  of ':  r. 
upright  sides,  or  on  the  top.    In  eitber  case  the  plane «  >.: 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  open  side,  and  the  one  paraViel  * 
or  facing  it,  will  have  the  same  perspective  appearance ;  '  r.  ' 
in  the  one  case  the  plane  facing  the  spectator  wilt  be  %•  r 
tical,  in  the  other  horizontal.    In  a  picture  or  draw  in c  \\  - 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  artist— whether  be  chtxts^^^  ; 
represent  the  plane  parallel  to  the  picture  as  horii-  r  . 
that  is  the  ground  or  Uoor,  and  the  otlier  planes  perpen.;  •  . 
lar  to  the  ground;  or  that  parallel  plane  and  two  cf  : 
adjoining  planes  upright,  and  the  other  two   honzc..  .. 
Again,  were  a  hole  bored  through  the  ceiling  of  a  1    i 
room,  a  person  looking  down  through  it  would  iiavc  t  ;-.:- 
feet  or  proper  bird's-eye  view  both  of  the  apartment  ar.-«    • 
furniture.     Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  in  sucli  nepresenLi'   ' 
the  floor  would  answer  to  what  in  the  common  mode  uf  \  •- 
spective  would  be  the  side  or  end  of  the  nK>ra  faru.^  * 
spectator;  also  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  sides  • ;  :: 
room,  of  doors,  windows,  legs  of  chairs,  &c.,  wuuUI  m 
to  some  point  in  the  line  or  plane  passing  through  tl.<.  t 
exactly  as  the  horizontal  lines  would  do  if  the}  were  ^«  - 
according  to  the  usual  position.     For  unless  the  lin.  s 
this  case  intended  to  represent  upright  ones,  were  nu' : 
vanish,  those  planes  or  walls  would  not  be  fore  short  . 
and  unless  that  were  done  they  could  not  be  viewrd.  : 
the  whole  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  plan  of  the  r 
just  as  a  common  upright  view  would  be  reduced  to  a  ««:. 
or  geometrical  elevation,  if  the  planes  tepreeentinr  the  c 
two  walls  with  the  ceiling  and  lloor  were  not  shown  ^  - 
spectively  or  fore-shortened.    Yet,  although  such  per«|>«*  *    . 
or  bird's-eye  view,  would  be  correct  in  itself,  ft  would  »> 
too  fanciful  and  unnatural,  if  not  positively  distorted.  U-<  .  • 
the  objects  would  be  shown  unaer  such  very  dificrcr.t 
cumstances  froin  those  according  to  which  they  nre  rv 
seen ;  consequently,  such  kind  of  views  would  be  quit* 
pictorial,  and  merely  matters  of  curiosity.     They   u .. 
nevertheless  occasionally  be  found  useful  as  expl\i..: 
diagrams,  or  drawings*  whenever  it  should  be  requtro  i 
show  the  effect  of  an  interior,  as  beheld  ft-om  a  lohy  u  ^  * 
gallery,  not  viewed  in  a  cross  or  straightforward  d/nc 
but  by  looking  down  into  the  lower  area  of  the  apaa^\ 
This  jjrone  perspective  might  also  be  applied  for  the  p»i': 
of  giving  a  map-like,  yet  graphic  view  of  a  group  of  bu. ; 
and  their  locality.    As  a  picture,  indeed,  such  view  m  ou  . 
extravagant,  although  as  a  picture-map  it  would  hax*^  « 
thing  to  recommend  it.     £veu  the  more  usual    k;. 
bird's  eye  perspective,  or  view  with  a  very  elo\*ated  !.♦'- 
is  by  no  means  the  best  calculated  for  picturesque  *  * 
since  it  brings  those  parts  of  an  edifice  into  view  ^ 
are  intended  to  be  concealed,  and  otherwise  greatly   t. 
off  from  the  architectural  effect;  causing  the  huilJ  *  .: 
viewed  to  appear  too  much  like  a  small  model  placvil  c^ 
a  table 

BIRDSrFOOT  TJIEFOIL.    [See  OnxiTBOprv.^ 
BIRDS-MOUTH.    [See  Mould  inc.] 
BIRD*S  NEST.    [See  LATHRiBA  and  Nkotti  a.] 
BIREN.    [See  Anna  Iwanowna  of  Russia.] 
BIRGUS  (zoology),  a  genus  of  long-Uiled  crti«lcj 

animals,  approaching  the  hermit  crabs  (Pas^ruJt)   .  . 

blished  by  Leach.     The  following  are  the    ieadtnc 

racters: — Middle  antennie  having  their  second  artw,..*. 

crested  or  tufted ;  feet  of  the  first  pair  of  leg»  uneq  ^iai,  ; 

minated  by  pincers  or  knob-claws ;  feet  uf  iLe  Mc.vn^f  * . 


m*.  vlwn  *W  u*  <*<>kU  ^  t^  negiOM  in  baskets,  for 


IBkfu  Liiin.1 

BIRKENFELD.  a  principulity  of  Germany,  which 
fonntrly  gtva  iU  name  to  a  coUaleral  branch  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Deiix-Ponts  or  Zwcibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to 
tliedukeaofOliIcciburg.  It  lic-s  in  ihe  west  ofGCTnjany, 
on  llie  lell  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  in  whit  i»  culled  Ihe  valley 
of  the  Nalic,  and  between  the  prlnripality  of  Lichlcnberg, 
the  Prussian  province  of  tlie  Lower  Rliine,  and  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  IGd  square 
mileB,  and  has  a  papulation  of  about  25,000  souU.  Tho  soil 
is  unsuitud  to  husbandry,  its  surface  beiuf{  covered  with 
forests  and  nioumainE;  it  possesseii  iron-niitics,  and  pro- 
dui'Gs  a  vai'icty  of  semi-precious  stones,  sucli  as  Ihe  jasper, 

Sate,  chalcedony,  &c.,  wliieh  arc  wrought  up  into  articles 
luxury,  chicHy  for  exportation,  and  produce  a  return  of 
12,000/.  to  13.000/.  a  JO  r.  Con*ideral)lo  quantities  of 
Btunes  arc  ground  and  pi/ilicfl,  particularly  at  O be ^!^te in 
and  Mar,  and  forty-one  m.  U  are  employed  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture.  Hut  the  |>i'iuclpal  cccupalion  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  cattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is  made.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,Birkenfeld  was.  in  1817,  trans- 
ferred by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg-  The  'Code 
Napoleon,'  with  some  few  exceptions,  which  render  it  con- 
formable with  the  Oldenburg  laws,  still  subhisls  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  Birkenfeld  is  divided  into  three  districts  or 
bailiwicks,  at  the  head  of  whirh  is  placed  an  Amtmann,  or 
higb' steward.  The  principality  derives  its  name  from  Bir- 
kenfeld, a  market-town  on  the  Zimmerbach,  situated  in  the 
Uuiidsriiek,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe ;  it  has  a  caslle,  a  seminary  for  educatinK  teachers, 
26J  houws,  and  about  1800  inhabitants.  There  are  two 
irunmiiics  in  the  neiRhbouihood,  and  the  town  has  very 
considerable  fairs  for  liorses.  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  is  also 
a  market-town,  and  has  a  castle  and  about  1500  inhabitants. 
who  are  chielly  employed  in  manufaciuring  articles  in 
Bemi-prcriniis  stones,  and  srindinif  and  polishinji  them. 

BIHKET-EL-KEROUN.  the  antient  lake  McBris,  a 
lai't^e  lake  in  tbe  province  of  FaVoum  in  middle  E^ypt,  to 
the  west  of  the  n^^at  valley  of  the  Kile,  from  which  it  is  se- 

K rated  by  the  ransc'of  the  Libyan  mountain*.  [Sue 
>[ouH.]  A  cannl  which  is  a  branch  of  tbe  Bahr  Yus- 
*oup,  carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  ils  rise 
into  the  Faioum,  throut^hagapin  theridt^e,  near  Benisouef. 
and  after  serving  ihc  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  supertluous 
waters  (li«cliarL,re  tbembelves  into  the  lake  Keroun.  The 
lake  is  in  the  form  ofa  ci-escont,  the  convex  part  of  which 
tkcei  tlie  N.W.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks  which  separates  it  from  the  sandy  desert.  Along 
ill  8.B,.  or  ooDcave  bank,  is  tlic  fertile  plain  of  the  Kaioum, 


B  (  R 

once  irrimted  with  Dumefmu  eantli  ui^  eorand  «''th  i 
lages.    The  present  number  of  Tillages  In  the  FaT 
taid  not  to  exceed  seventy.     Tbe  leugth  of  tbe  l«kr   -■ 
one  bom  of  tbe  crescent  (o  tho  other  is  above  Ihtny   - 
and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centra  ii  about  five  i.. 
The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish.  (See  Br  •- 
Betioni,  and  the  French  DetcripHim  qf  Hgypl.}     U  .-  • 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  149)   that  theVjlor*  oflhe  lake   Y.-j    ■ 
Bowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  tbe  year,  and  ..: 
JDg  the  other  six  months  the  waten  of  the  Nile  Bcnre^  ir,-   •  . 
lake.    This  emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  bu  bet  :.  - 
posed  by  some  to  have  taken  place  through  a  can-i!  ;-    ' 
Tamieh,BttheN.E.extremityorthelak«,«henth<:  Fr< 
aecounti  say  there  is  a  valley  or  depressioa  in  thedirvri:       ' 
Jiieb.     (See  the  account  of  the  French  eogiiiaers.  i-  _ 
tcription  de  I' Egypte,  Elat  Uoderae,  \o\.  it.)     But   :: 
level  of  the  lake  he  about  120  feet  lower  than  tbe  hi:.  ■ 
tbe  Nils  at  Benisouef,  as  Mr-  Wilkinson  states  it  t«  t>e.  ; 
account  of  Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  as  applied  !•>  ■ 
lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied  to  tbe  c*nal.     1 
description  of  Ibis  lake  in  Heroaotus  is  very  confuwi* 
appears  from  bis  considering  it  a  natural  axcai^ti  n.      1 
description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  SIO,  Causab.)  is  not  vitL.  -' 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distinguish  tieiKi  ^ 
Herodotus  betiveen  the  canals,  which  were  an  an 
work,  and  the  lake  itself.    (See  Herodotus;  Slrwlio:   1'. 
V.  9.  &c. ;  Wilkinson's  Topornnthji  n/Tfiebtt.i 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT.  the  lake  Moreotk,  or  V. 
Polus  of  Ihe  sntienti,  a  large  lake  In  tbe  south  of  A-<  ' 
dria  in  Egypt,  which  once  washed  the  city  walls  '  r, 
side-  It  communicated  by  a  canal  with  the  Canopic  i  r 
of  tbe  Nile.  It  also  communicated  by  another  cac  i! 
the  sea  at  Port  Eunostus,  or  tbe  old  harbour  of  Alexi-  . 
[See  Alexandria.]  Durina  the  decay  of  that  cii;..  . 
*  lalB  being  neelected.  I. '. 

ted  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  ;i 


the  Arab  conquer;,   the  c 
Mareolis  ceased  to  receive 

own  waters  grodualljr  receded  from   their  banks.     \'< 
Belon  visited  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ftuon  af:  ■  ' 
Ottoman  conquest,  the  lake  had  receded  about  two  : 
from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  lairire  p  ' 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  <]ate-ir\-'. 
had  a  verdant  and  pleasant  appearance.    (Beloti's  T'~i  ■ 
In  the  course  of  centuries  ho\vever  the  lake  becanio  '.;;. 
ally  dried  up ;  and  when  Savory  visited  Efopt  in  I ' " 
former  bed  was  asandy  wasle.    In  ISOI,  durir))^  tlie  V' 
invasion  of  Egypt,  the  Eniilish  army,  in  onler  t<j  4  -  - 
the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  Darrow  :^' 
which  separates  lite  bed  of  the  Mareolis  from  lake  V.  ■ 
or  Abuukir,  when  the  sea-water  Bowed  in  and  covei«-l  i. 
Ihe  Marootis  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  mile*  in  U:  . 
and  about  fifteen  in  it;  greatest  brcadlh.     After  the  ;. 
Mebemet  Ali  Pasha  rc-c.'ilablished  tbe  istbmuft,   a: 
Elated  the  old  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  comtnu: 
with  tbe  Roselta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Foumaad  wh'  . 
been  called  the  cnnal  Mahmoud.  in  honour  of  the   n 
sultan.     The  clepth  of  Ibe  lake  Mariout  varies  from  I   . 
feel  in  its  northern  part  near  Alexandria,  to  four  a;,  i 
feet  towords  its  southern  extremity.     To  the   verrtv  .- 
lake  furms  a  long  shallow  projection,  runnin|{  tiearK     ■ 
as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  only  separated   ii. :. 
sea  by  a  narrow  islhmus.  (See  Atlat  in  French  Deter  ; 

BmMA,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRK,  ofwhirb 
names  are — Burma,  Brahma,  Buraghmah,  Bomaii.  B.- 
and  Varma,  called  also  Ihe  kingdom  of  Avo,  cxlon  -- 
more   than   one-fourth  of  tbe   aurfaoe   of    the    IV:. 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  contains  nearly  tbe   6<j..    ■ 
the  area  of  Ihe  British  islands.     Acoot^ng   to  O.: 
it  may  be  coiyectured  to  contain  in  round  muahc'r^. 
16-1.000   square  milet.      But  this  is   mere    eanjpf  i. 
northern  and  eastern  boundariea  being  iiiiperfectl\  k 
It  is,   however,   certain  that  tbe  atoat  northern    i  -. 
tho  empire  extends  conaiderabty  to  tbe  north  of  tlx 
parallel,   and  probably   passes   the   SBth,   in    the   c- 
of  the  BoT  Khamti  (Wilcox).    We  have  atill  le«<  . 
mation  respecting  the  portion  of  Upper  Lao,  which  i»  ■ 
to  the  king  of  Ava.      Bcrgbaus,  followlna   Str   >'-. 
Hamilton,  extends  it  to   100''  E.  long.,  in   Uia   par^ 
22°.  Farthersauth,wheretheriverSalueii  or  Salaam  ,1 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  tbe  BngliAh  ^-wt-r-- 
of  Marlaban,  the  eastern  frontier  lies  betwec*   Vfi'  ai 
B.  long.    On  tbe  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  tte  ,r 
Haruban,  itutwidiwi6°tf'lat„andwlln«««^  ..   . 
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feoflon.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  hilk  are  at  no 
gieat  distance  from  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  im- 
pregnated with  muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  wliich 
great  quantities  are  extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills 
is  the  lake  of  Nandagando,  which  extends  in  length  from 
S.  to  N.  above  thirty  miles ;  the  country  about  it  presents 
an  undulating  surface.  At  a  considerable  distance  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kyan  Duayn  river  the  hills  cease,  and 
an  open  slightly-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks 
aud  beyond  them.  This  portion  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Irawaddi 
seems  to  be  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  part  of  tbc 
Birman  empire,  and  offers  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy 
communication  with  its  internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi 
opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south, 
and  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  the  iMyit-ng^  and  the 
Kyan-Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  for  a  long  time 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  of  the  empire,  and  here  are 
the  four  capitals,  Ava,  Amarapoora,  Sagaing  (Zagain),  aud 

Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ng6,  or  •  Little  river'  (so  called  in  comparison 
with  the  Irawaddi),  which  is  named  by  Sir  F.  Hamilton 
the  Mringngaen,  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  runs  a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Irawaddi,  probably  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
In  this  course  it  drains  an  elevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and 
well- peopled  valley,  in  which  its  waters  are  employed  to 
irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at  the  parallel  of 
Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  eighty  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  sudtlenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  generally  in 
that  direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the 
Irawaddi  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
retains  the  name  of  Myit-ngd;  the  western  is  called 
Myi^tha.  On  the  island  formed  by  these  two  branches  of 
the  Myit-ngd,  Uie  present  capital  of  the  country,  Ava,  is 
built,  more  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal branch,  which  at  this  place  is  from  150  to  200  yards 
broad  and  very  deep.  It  must  be  considered  as  the  proper 
port  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  number  of  war-boats 
ard  always  stationed  there. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  former  capital,  Amara- 
poora, under  that  article,  we  shall  here  insert  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  present  capital,  Ava,  and  the  antient 
capitals  of  Sagaing  and  Monchabo. 

Ava  is  call^  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond, 
because  the  town  was  erected  on  a  place  where  such  a  pond 
had  formerly  been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Hindus  and  Malays  into  Awa,  and  by  Europeans  again  into 
Ava ;  but  in  all  public  writings  it  bears  the  name  of  Ratna- 
poora,  or  the  City  of  the  Pearl. 

Ava  consists  of  the  inner  town  or  city  and  the  outer  town. 
The  city  occupies  the  north-  east  angle  of  the  whole,  and 
extends  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit-ng6  river.  The 
outer  town  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  with  innumerable  embrasures  about 
the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other ;  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall  tliere  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  ditch  round  this  wall 
is  inconsiderable,  and  during  all  the  dry  season  fordable  in 
every  part.  The  Myit-nge  on  the  east  face  forms  a  con- 
siderable defence  on  that  side.  The  (Mty  is  enclosed  by  a 
separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  that  of  the 
large  town.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broaider  and  deeper  and  not  fordable  ;  the  east  side  is 
defended  by  the  Myit-ngd,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi. 
It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung 
d  hau,  or  ball  of  justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  habitations  of  a  few  courtiers  of  dis- 
tinction. All  these  buildings  are  situated  in  a  square, 
wliich  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-built  wall  about 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  a  teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same 
height  as  the  wall. 

The  circumference  of  Ava  round  the  walls  and  excluding 
the  Huburbs,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half.  In  general  the 
houses  are  mere  huts  thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled ; 
there  are  probably  in  all  not  half  a  dozen  houses  constructed 
of  brick  and  mortar.  Poor  ai  the  houses  are,  they  are 
ficattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  the  place,  and  some 
-ge  quarters  are,  indeed,  wholly  destitute  of  habitations. 
-ire  axe  in  the  town  eleven  markets  or  bazars,  composed 


of  thatched  huts  and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  eotnnv 
dities,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  wants  and  hahit«  ^'t  • 
people.    Paltry  as  the  town  is,  it  has  a  splendid  art-J     * 
posing  appearance  at  a  distance,  which  it  owe«  to  \\\c  r'* 
nurol^r  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall,  white,  or  <;    - 
spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  which  twice  before  had  been  the  r-r  * 
of  the  Birman  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  1  «.*.'. 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  new  town.    This  a/<r  '    * 
for  its  small  population,  which  Crawfuid  estimated  tn  \  * 
at  only  25,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Sagaing.  or  Zakkain,  which  waa  onr*-  • 
seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  ** 
Irawaddi,  directly  fronting  Ava.    The  river  is  at  th:*  j )    ^ 
1050  yards  wide.    On  the  river  face  the  town  has  a  f  r  i 
wall,  which  extei.ds  for  about  half  a  mile:  the  faei./r.! 
this  is  not  above  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre  fMne,  p:irj;» : 
and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.    On  the  land  ^'  1 
there  are  no  defences  whatever.    The  town  extends  i!  -  r 
tlie  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  <1  > 
towards  the  hills  is  very  inconsiderable.     It  cuu<\<i^ 
mean  houses  thinly  scattered  among  gardens  and  orrha^.-. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  and  its  environs  there  are  in!...    - 
rable  temples,  ruinous,  old  or  modem,  which   give   .i  . 
striking  appearance  from  a  distance. 

Moksobo,  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Moncha^ 
about  fifty- two  miles  from  Ava  in  a  north-west  diri'«  * 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western  shores  of  Xh^  \ . 
of  Nandagando.     It  is  a  walled  town,  and  still  a  ph  ^ 
considerable  traffic  and  population.    In  1756  Alonipr^.  - 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  name  o!  * 
place,  made  it  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  na:i.r 
Kfltna  sinha,  or  '  the  pearl  lion,'  or  lion  of  pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  r-  • 
whose  breadth  in  some  places  extends  to  four  mtl-^  *- 
upwards,  but  it  is  commonly  divided  into  many  chaui.t -.<   • 
sandy  and  uninhabited  islands,  which  are  inundatt^i  '^. 
the  water  of  the  river  rises  to  its  greatest  height.     N»'  \: 
place  where  the  river  declines  to  the  south-west  bc;r.'  < 
extensive  island,  called  Ala-kyun  or  '  middle  islands,*  ^- '    . 
extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the  K 
Duayn  with  the  Irawaddi.    It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  \^\ 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation »  an  1 
sequently  well  cultivated  and  inhabited.     Opposite  ' 
island  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irawaddi  is  the  t   *  r 
Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was  concluded    betwcv:   ' 
Birmans  and  English  in  1826. 

The  Kyan  Duayn,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  trib—  - 
of  the  Irawaddi,  drains  an  immense  country,  its  f-. 
branches  rising  in  the  Patkoi  Mountains  and  the  s  - 
khtura,  where  these  two  chains  meet  the  Langtaii  M 
tains.    The  numerous  streams  which  descend  ft^m  ' 
ranges  unite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which,  aro.  ' 
to  our  imperfect  information,  seems  to  be  a  large  p!    ^ 
closed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  but  fertile,  and  \  f- 
extensive  tracts  for  colonization.    Hukhung  lies  btt.. 
26°  and  27°  N.  lat    The  river  formed  in  this  plain  r\  e 
the  name  of  the  Tenui,  and  passes  afterwards  thr..  ^    . 
nearly  unknown  mountainous  country  in  a  narrow  ta.'  , 
near  25°  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  v^ley,  and  unit«'»  ^ 
the  Nampagna,  which  latter,  for  the  greatest  part  <  < 
course,  constitutes  the  boundary  line  between  Birmi  : 
the  kingdom  of  Munipoore.    After  this  junction  tho  o* 
try  on  me  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  p!a. 
pecially  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  l.^  . 
called  the  Ningthi.    On  the  western  banks  the  count. « 
longs  to  Munipoore,  and  is  much  more  hilly,  and  :n  ^ 
parts  even  mountainous.    South  of  24°N.  laL  Biruu 
tends  on  both  banks  of  the  Ningthi,  which  is  here  inr  r  •  «> 
by  the  waters  of  the  Kon^ba,  or  river  of  Munipoonew  ^ 
comes  from  the  west    This  latter  river  runs  nearly  ^.. 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  scat  \ 
then,  suddenly  turning  to  the  east,  breaks  through  the  • 
of  the  Dangliii  Hills  and  unites  with  the  Ningthi.      A 
this  junction  the  river  begins  to  be  called  Kyan   I> 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  at  no  great  distance  from  its    K 
rises  a  range  of  bills,  the  Danghii  Hills,  or  Gnan.r 
dong,  which  are  of  moderate  height,  but  very  barker    . 
bleak.    The  level  country  on  its  eastern  banlu  extr  -  : 
a  considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  on  ' 
tains  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground.     It  b  U' 
eastward  by  an  undulating  country,  which  be«omc> 
only  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Nandagando.  The  K; 
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rouB  wide  brandies,  but  they  are  not  naTigable*  on  aceonnt 
of  the  ban  before  their  embouchures.  The  Rangoon  or 
Syrian  channel,  which  is  also  called  the  Asiae  Khiaun,  that 
is,  the  eastern  channel,  flows  oiT  nearly  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, and  aflbrds  in  all  seasons  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
into  the  main  river,  beins  from  80  to  150  yards  across,  and 
generally  three  or  four  l&thoms  deeo,  which,  however,  on 
some  shoals  lessens  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms.  At  the 
lowest  water  the  depth  on  these  shoals  is  said  to  be  not  more 
than  five  feet ;  ana  hence  Crawfurd  infers,  that  the  whole 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  river  amounts  to  ten  feet.  The  ad- 
vantages which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  offers  for  naviga- 
tion have  concentrated  on  its  shores,  especially  at  the  town 
of  Rangoon,  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Birman 
empire.  [See  Rangoox.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides 
ascend  the  branches  of  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  two 
principal  branches  meet  at  the  village  of  Yangain-chain- 
yah,  but  in  the  wet  season  they  are  observable  in  the  Ran- 
goon channel  only  as  far  as  the  village  of  Panlang,  which  is 
many  miles  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Wood's  map,  is  446  miles ;  according  to 
Symes,  500 ;  and  according  to  the  Diana's  log-book,  540. 
At  the  height  of  the  freshes,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in 
four  days.  In  the  dry  season,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner,  will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eignt  days, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  in  ten. 

The  Delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  moderate- sized  trees,  sparinely 
Itoterspersed  with  some  grassy  plains.  As  soon  as  the  tides 
cease,  the  character  of  the  \egetation  is  greatly  altered. 
The  country  is  covered  with  a  UlII  rushy  grass  (a  species  of 
saccharum)t  amonp  which  are  scattered  trees  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance 
of  inhabitants  and  cultivation  is  extremely  scanty.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  are  a  few 
villages  of  Talain  fishermen ;  and  faither  off  are  the  Karian 
villages,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  with  a  few  patches 
of  rice-culture.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  this  circum- 
stance might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watering  the  land 
to  a  great  extent.  But  irrigation  is  neglected,  and  the 
country  is  covered  with  innumerable  pools,  which  are  often 
so  extensive  that  they  might  be  called  lakes.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Bassein  alone,  127  of  these  lagunes  were  counted 
at  the  lime  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  British.  In  the 
northern  district  of  the  Delta,  especially  north  of  Henxa- 
dab,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  country  is  much  more  con- 
siderable, and  here  the  water  of  the  river  is  used  for  irri- 
gating the  rice-grounds. 

The  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Delta 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Pegu  river  and  the  Setang.  The  Pegu  river,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  Bagoo  Kioup,  or  '  Pegu  Rivulet,*  has  its  source 
in  the  Galladzet  hills*  and  unites  with  the  Rangoon  branch 
of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Rangoon.  It 
is  navigable  only  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  town 
of  Pegu,  which  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  the  action  of  the 
tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water.  The 
Setang  has  its  sources  near  the  20th  parallel,  and  runs 
southward  the  whole  of  its  course,  till  it  empties  its  waters 
into  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  Bight  of  Martaban.  This 
river,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  is  rather  a  considerable 
arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides 
it  is  an  inconsiderable  stream ;  and  even  as  low  down  as 
ihe  town  of  Ton  go  it  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  Its  mouth 
is  confined  by  sand-banks,  and  is  liable  to  a  dangerous  bore, 
which  renders  its  navigation  impracticable  for  large  vessels, 
and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which  extends  along 
the  western  banks  of  the  Saluen  river  is  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  seems  to  be  more  mountainous  than  the 
country  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Irawaddi,  but  to  con- 
Uin  some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao,  or  that  portion  of  Birma  which  extends  on 
tlie  Wft  bank  of  the  Saluen  river,  between  the  Chinese 

Ef9«ir>c«  of  Yunnan  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  we  have  so 
(tie  information,  that  we  only  know  it  to  be  a  mountainous 
*Kif'b  howe\-er  contains  some  fertile  and  cultivated 
th«  eourws  of  the  nvers.    It  seems^to  be  rich 
><ialth. 
An  ouf  Je«cription  of  the  Birman  Kmpire  with 


a  abort  notioe  of  the  Saluen  river,  which  forms  the  csstert 
boundary-line  between  it  and  Siam,  and  the  Britvih  t  v 
vinoe  of  Martaban,  for  between  500  and  600  milts.  \\t 
Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanluen,  rises  in  tke  t:.>> 
em  districts  of  Tibet,  in  the  country  of  the  Nou  or  N  .« 
and  its  upper  course  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Nou-kiaiii:.  u 
afterwaros  passes  through  the  Chineae  province  of  V  i:. 
nan,  where  it  is  named  the  Lou-kiang.  Continuir.:  .u 
souUiem  course,  it  leaves  China,  and  divides  the  pro>ti  ••  .f 
Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birmaa  terrxi-:  ^ 
and  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  between  Siom  and  M^* 
taban  on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  iLea.*.' 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  numoer  of  laruc  U  i. .«, 
and  for  not  forming  a  delta,  as  is  the  case  with  all  lu.;i; 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  Hkewise  \t^  l»^- 
gable :  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  only  come  up  lj  ujc 
town  of  Martaban,  and  with  difficulty  and  danger.  Su..:. 
boats  may  ascend  as  far  as  Ka  Kayet,  at  the  conlluui.<  c  i 
the  Yunzalaen  river ;  but  farther  to  the  north  the  i  a.  li- 
tion  in  the  wet  season  is  entirely  interrupted  bj  nuiii'  r  >^. 
eddies,  rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  twelve  miles  nonh  S 
the  town  of  Martaban,  a  creek,  called  the  KuiUi  bv ;.:. 
leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang,  andanotlicrch.i  . 
hence  to  the  Pegu  river ;  so  that  there  is  an  inland « ..j 
communication  between  the  Saluen  and  theBaj»beintjri.  . 
of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  iuu  l  tv 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  bmiidi-  i 
the  island  of  Balii,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  \\\  V[:i 
and  about  half  that  extent  in  average  breadth :  it  i: :  . 
for  its  great  fertility  in  rice.  The  southern  branch  : ;  i 
Saluen,  between  uo  island  of  BalCi  and  the  new  >.  ..• 
ment  of  Amherst,  is  seven  miles  across,  and  tbevt.i^:  , 
the  two. 

The  climate  of  such  an  extensive  country,  which  nw.  • 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  must,  of  course,  mu  -< 
greatly.  We  are.  however,  acquainted  only  with  a  ti.. 
portion  of  it.  The  greatest  difference  obtencd  u  ;  . 
which  prevails  between  the  low  country  at  the  ^cuihtr  i 
tremity  and  the  vallffy  of  the  Irawaddi  before  it  brat*  ii<  >  i 
into  different  channels.  In  the  low  lands  the  !>uuil  -t^' 
and  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  between  iUli.  »:*. 
hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  tiic  / . 
From  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  to  tu  > 
of  July,  or  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  violei.t  r..* 
pour  down  nearly  without  intermission;  and  at  the  U.:- 
ning,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  rais  .: 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  liKhtnin;:,  . 
with  violent  winds.  These  rains  are  followetf  by  :.i:  >  • 
settled  state  of  weather,  which  continues  to  the  eiid 
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tober  or  the  beginning  of  November.    But  from  tlib 
April  the  season  is  perfectly  dry,  except  the  month  <:  l- 
ruary,  in  which  a  little  rain  sometimes  fails;  but  it  d  < 
gentle,    and  never  continues  for  several  da)s.    1l 
mominffs  however  thick  fogs  are  frequent  in  OctuU: 
Novembef. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent  hill> 
tries  three  seasons  are  observed*  the  cold,  the  hot,  aril '. 
rainy.    The  cold  season,  which  maybe  called  the  v«.'. 
thouffh  it  never  freezes  nor  snows,  prevails  during  th 
months  which  precede  the  winter  solstice  and  the  t«^  •>' 
follow  it.    The  air  is  dry,  the  nights  and  morning's 
and  the  heat  of  jthe  day  very  m^erate;  but  mi»t&  an   -. 
quent  in  November  and  December.    This  is  the  mmt  r 
sant  part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  hardest  of  r '. 
grain,  and  pulse.    The  transition  from  cold  to  heat  i>  ^> 
sudden.    In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  hot,  ai-  '• 
heat  continues  to  the  month  of  July.    In  May  many  t  -  • 
shed  their  leaves^  but  they  are  instantly  clothed  viu-  r. 
ones.    During  the  season  of  the  heat  the  climate  oi  't 
low  lands  is  less  warm  than  the  valley,  because  the  rii   ~ 
minishes  the  heat    In  the  valley  a  little  rain  falU  m  V.> 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  tnis  rain  is  esllcd  tbc  fs 
rain ;  but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  o\rr 
when    they  are  abundant,   they  do   not  continue  !•.' 
enough  to  change  the  temperature  very  much.    D-'  * 
the   hot  season  the   clouds  are   carHed   by  the  s-'- 
west  monsoon    between    the   two   rsnges  of  moui.nr* 
which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  river  to  tbc  bi1h«t 
adjacent  to  it  on  tlie  north,  where  the  raoisttire  cont  i  ''• 
them  descends  on  the  mountains  which  divide  thr  B  " 
Empire  from  Asam,  and  poura  down  to  the  valle)   : 
Irawaddi  in  toiTonts  and  streams,  which  eaus*  Ibe  n<er  > 
rise  and  to  inundate  the  lower  tracts  on  its  bsaks  .u'  f 
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wke  geoeimny  ealtivated,  but  both  the  culture  and  manu- 
ftcture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  is  unfit  for  exportation. 

In  the  upper  provinces  a  species  of  Crotalaria  is  cultivated 
for  cordage;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  rattan  is  the 
principal  substitute  for  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  f^rdening  and  horticulture. 
The  young  shoots  of  bunboo,  vild  asparagus,  the  succulent 
stems  of  a  varietv  of  aquatic  plants  and  uncultivated  arums, 
are  gathered  ana  brought  to  market.  Few  vegetables  are 
cultivated.  Our  common  potatoes,  peas,  earrots,  cabbages, 
turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &o.,  are  not  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the 
egg-plant,  pumpkins,  yams^  Sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are 
frequent  in  the  mountainous  tracts  towards  the  north,  and 
especially  in  Lao,  whence  they  are  imported  into  the  other 
provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel  pepper  are  careftilly 
cultivated. 

Fruit-trees  are  numerous,  but  also  much  neglected. 
The  most  common  are  the  mango,  the  orange,  the  pine- 
apple, the  custard-apple  (PWfiftiimfK)mi[/0r»ifi),  tliej  ace  ax 
or  jock-fniitt  the  papaya-fig  (C(n*rcapapq;a),  and  the  plan- 
tain. A  species  of  mango,  called  the  Marian,  bears  a  small 
fhiit,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  greeni^age,  and  is 
much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  little 
palatable  to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, where  also  the  pine- apple  grows  in  great  perfection, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries  lying  nearer  the 
equator.  The  durian  (Durio)  and  mangostin  {Gardnia 
tnangottana),  do  not  grow  in  Birma.  San^rmano  enu- 
merates among  the  vejretable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper, 
cassia,  and  a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger 
but  less  aromatic  than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  the  buflfalo,  the  horse, 
the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ;  goats  and  sheep  are  only  kept 
as  rarities,  and  a  few  asses  are  brought  from  China.  The 
camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  butfiiloes  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  buffalo 
is  confined  to  agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden 
and  draught.  The  oxen  are  generally  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  rarely  black,  and  seldom  or  never  of  the  light  or 
white  grey  which  is  so  general  in  Northern  India.  Before 
carriages  they  run  at  a  quick  pace.  The  horses  are  small, 
rarely  exceeding  thhleen  hands  high,  and  are  never  used 
as  beasts  of  bunlen,  nor  for  draught,  their  only  use  being 
for  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  useful  as  scavengers,  and 
are  not  taken  core  of,  except  at  Rangoon,  where  they  are 
raised  for  the  consumption  of  foreigners.  Dogs  are  ex- 
tremely frequent,  and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any 
body.  The  caU.  like  those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a  short 
:*ul.  and  are  excellent  mousers. 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog, 
deer,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  wiUi 
wild  and  civet  cats.    The  elephant  is  very  numerous  in 
the  lower  provinces,  where  it  often  enters  the  rice- fields 
and  causes  great  damage.    It  is  not  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  only  the  royal  family  are  permitted  to  mount 
iL     Accordingly,  only  fbw  are  tamed  ;   the  king  has  a 
small  number  of  white  elephants.    The  rhinoceros  with  a 
single  bom  is  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  but  probably 
less  so  than  the  elephant    Both  are  hunte<l  by  the  Karians. 
Staffs  and  deer  are  found  in  immense  herds;  and  one 
species  is  nearly  as  large  as  an  ox.    Oxen  and  buffiiloesare 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  (bresU.    The  royal  tiger,  the 
spotted  leopard,  and  several  species  of  cats  are  numerous. 
^  It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  canine  tribe,  so  frequent 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hindostan,  are,  os  fiir  as  is 
known,  to  be  found  within  the  Btrmon  dominions.    There 
ore  neither  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hvenas ;  and  this 
aoologieal  feature  is  said  to  extend  to  all  the  countries  of 
tropical  Asia  lying  east  of  Bengal.*   [Crawfurd.1     Hares  of 
a  small  size  occur  in  the  upper  provinces.    Monkeys,  differ- 
ing in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  are  numerous :  especially 
along  the  water-courses  of  tlie  Irnwaddi  in  the  l)ella.    The 
orani^-outang  is  found  in  the  great  foresto  which  lie  between 
Ihe  city  of  Peg(^  or  Bag6,  and  Tongo  or  Toiiau. 

Of  poultry  a  few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  are  reared. 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, and  of  Ono  flavour.  The  jungle  fuwl  is  generally  spread 
over  the  country,  and  two  species  of  pheasants  are  numerous 
ID  the  lower  provinces.  Pigeons  abound  everywhere,  espe- 
eialK  the  wiM  ones  of  a  green  colour.  There  are  also 
partridges,  quails,  geese,  ducks,  and  snipes.  Parrots  are 
and  cause  groat   damage    to  the  fhiit-treet. 


Esculent  swallowi*  nests  are  gathered  on  tone  noall  loekv 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Nef(rmu»  aid  esfMru^ 
to  China.  Many  of  the  land-birds  are  dis&inciisslied  \iy  x  - 
brillianey  of  their  cokrar.  The  feathen  of  the  Une  ja%  sjv 
used  in  China  to  ornament  the  diesaca  of  eeweay  M  Uj» 
Mandarines.    [Crawfurd.] 

Fish  are  plentifol  in  the  Irawaddi,  etporially  ta  tbo  ck«c- 
nels  of  the  Delta,  where  imnenie  qnantities  oit 
or  NgQpi  are  prepared.  These  neased  tab 
main  article  of  the  diet  of  the  BinBans. 
the  fish  is  mashed  and  pounded,  and  this 
rally  consists  of  prawns.  In  the  coarser  aeita  tbo  pMves  U 
fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  half  piekkd.  Tbcy  uw  oQ  let-i 
and  offensive  to  Europeans. 

Lixards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  are  «eed  as 
food :  one  of  them  especially,  called  padat,  ia  Bot  inim  r 
to  a  fowl.  Alligators  are  met  with  in  Ibo  cbAD»eLs  4, 
the  Delta,  where  the  water  is  brackisb,  and  ia  ^aa^ 
places  where  it  is  perfeetly  salt.  Ltfid  aad  m^Xis- 
tortoises  are  found  in  several  places,  but  especialh  in  c-^* 
abundance  on  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irmwaddu  Nc  .r 
the  large  island  of  Negrais  is  another  island,  oolVad  :  ^ 
Island  of  Turtles,  where  these  animals  are  takeai  in  ic 
mense  numbers,  and  carried  to  Pegu  and  BenipsL  Ti--! 
are  of  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  500  poundo.  Fori.  - 
up  is  a  sand-bank,  on  which  the  tnrtoises  depooit  ihr:r  <«..» 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  sufficient  for  tbo  aupplj  -. :  4 
great  portion  of  the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  w.>.  • 
to  Bassein  and  Rangoon,  and  hence  distrihttted  o%cr  u< 
country. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  hot  more  especsAUt  .: 
the  upper  provinces,  nearly  every  species  of  acrpvJ;  • 
used  for  food,  after  the  head  has  l«en  cut  off.  Loecik.j  ..-v 
a  great  nuisance;  some  are  a.s  large  as  small  eels,  .» 
infiict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which  are  food  . 
bathing  in  the  rivers.  A  siiecies  of  red  ant  is  eotcn.  :."«.^ 
or  with  the  ngapi:  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  luntr  ;r.* 
vinces  is  found  in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  conaidend  tu. ..  s 
delicacy,  that  every  month  a  great  quantity  u  sent  t^)  *.« 
capital  to  be  served  up  on  the  table  of  the  cnp«iur ;  :  « 
eaten  either  fried  or  roasted.     [Sangerraona] 

Bees  are  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  i^undancv  \-Mi 
wax  forms  a  staple  article  of  commeitse. 

The  nations  that  inhabit  tho  eastern  and  south-«a-:  '- 
countries  of  Asia  set^rn  to  belong  to  one  race,  if  mc  z*.' 
judge  from  their  physical  constitution.  They  arc  d  :  -- 
guibhed  by  a  short,  squat,  robust,  fleshy  figure*  a;.b 
features  very  different  from  those  of  Europeans.  T  % 
face  is  somewhat  in  the  shane  of  a  loxenge,  the  for.  1 .  . 
and  chin  being  sharpeneil,  wnile  at  the  cheek  booc%  :  # 
very  brood.  The  eyebrows  project  very  Uttle,  and  tibie  c  >  t 
are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  tLr  Lc^ 
the  external  angles  ixiing  the  highest  The  nose  u  «  - 
small,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  llie  i^egro,  the  appesratkrr  < 
being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  the  noatriL,  whtrL  -. 
the  European  are  straight  and  parallel,  in  them  aro  ut  «r  • 
circular  and  divergent ;  for  the  $eplum  mtritim.  bcin|»  a  «.^ 
thicker  towards  the  face,  places  them  entirely  out  i  f  t  - 
parallel  line.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank«  aod  al-.^- 
dant  Even  in  the  warmest  climate  the  people  ban.  ljL 
the  deep  huo  of  the  negro  or  Hindoo. 

If  we  nuiy  judge  from  the  lani^ages  which  are  a|>oken 
tho  Birman  territories,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  ax  >*< 
into  five  nations,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  i;  -x. 
Crawfurd  states  that  eighteen  different  Irihca  or  ns  ^   ^ 
had  been  enumerated  to  him.    Wilcox,  in  hia  atteib*.:  : 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  found  in  the  mo»i  n%<iL  - 
corner  of  the  kingdom  seven  dialects  spoken  in  ^.'..a.  « 
only  one  day's  journey  from  one  another,  and  d.flrr.n/  » 
much  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  could  not  be  un>icr*Cukif 
by  those  of  another  village.    He  also  found  tliat  the  Ui- 
guagos  of  tho  Bor  Khamti,  of  the  Siogfos,  and   «f  ::t 
Kununffs,  were  entirely  distinct  from  one  anotber. 

The  Birmans,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (proanui  '  z 
Myanmas)  or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahma*),  ocvu| «  *  -  r 
centre  of  the  empire,  between  1 6^  and  2^  or  -iT  N.  Ut*  «  ^ 
extend  from  the  Aracan  mountains  to  the  Salu«Q  r-f- 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  Yo  or  lo,  and  tbiMc  ^f  i*« 
Kyain  and  Karens,  are  only  dialects  of  the  Buman  Ua^^  ^« 
The  Yo  inhabit  the  hilly  country  extending  vest  «f  :.* 
Danghii  hills  to  the  mountains  of  the  Kuuki»:  »e  k-.^« 
verv  liule  of  them.  The  Kvains.  «ho  call  ibc&-l  •« 
Ki'loun,  are  the  inholntauta  of  tho  Aracan  moflr.tairx  •  ^ 
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la|*-d*hau,  from  the  name  of  the  hall  in  which  the  hupiness 
is  transacted,  and  consists  commonly  of  four  officers,  called 
wun-f^yis,  who  have  the  right  of  deliberating  and  of  voting, 
and  four  of  less  rank,  called  wundauks,  who  do  not  de- 
liberate or  vote;  there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called 
8ar^-d*hau  gyis.  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four 
oncers,  called  atwen-wuns,  and  thirty  secretaries.  AVhat- 
ever  emanates  directly  from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in 
the  privy  council  and  then  transmitted  to  the  lut'd'hau. 

For  internal  a^l ministration  the  country  is  divided  into 
pro\inces,  these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts, 
and  the  districts  into  villages  and  hamlets,  and  every  one 
of  these  divisions  has  its  political  head.    Tlie  governor  of  a 

Erovince  is  called  myo-wun,  his  first  officer  re-wun.  who  is 
is  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  ak'hwon-wun,  or  c9llcctQ<'  '^^ 
taxes,  and  the  akaok-wun,  or  collector  of  customs. 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  array,  nor  is  there  any 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  military  classes,  or  between 
civil  and  military  employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  con- 
sidered the  lord  of  all  his  subjects,  every  male  adult  is 
qbliged  to  become  a  soldier.  In  case  of  a  war,  all  persons 
B^hW  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the  agency 
of  the  local  officers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau;  and  they 
serve  under  the  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  own 
districts  qr  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but 
i^re  armed  and  fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus 
composed  cannot  be  long  kept  together,  and  a  defeat  or  dif- 
ficulty is  almost  sure  to  disperse  them.  This  accounts  for 
the  sadden  disappearance  of  the  numerous  armies  which  the 
Birmans  opposca  to  the  British  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war.  Tue  Birmans,  however,  would  be  good  soldiers 
if  they  were  well  disciplined  and  armed ;  but  at  present  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  a  European  force.  In  their  last 
Qontes^  with  the  Englbh  they  displayed  a  good  deal  of  skill 
i^  the  construction  of  field-works,  but  they  seldom  knew 
hc\W  to  defend  them. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  land-tax;  but  the  sovereign,  being 
Qonsjdered  as  the  lord  of  all  the  inhabitants,  assigns 
the  labour  of  the  peasants  or  cultivators  to  his  favourites 
anc^  public  officers  instead  of  stipends  and  salaries,  or 
appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  establish- 
ipents,  such  as  the  war-boats,  the  elephants,  &c.  Those 
to  whom  the  townships  or  villages  are  asbigned  in  this 
If  ay  assess  the  cultivators  at  their  discrulion,  usually  by 
levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax,  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  taken  either  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  services. 
Thi^  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
vy^,  and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  in  favour  at  court, 
the  cultivators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  to 
abandon  the  lands,  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  other 
place.  Hence  the  decay  of  established  towns  and  villages 
i^nd  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of  yearly  occurrence. 

The  lords  of  the  land  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king, 
and  it  U  supposed  that  these  offerings  amount  to  one-tenth 
of  the  income  derived  from  the  grant.  These  offerings  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  king's  revenue. 
The  remainder  arises  from  a  tax  on  the  petroleum,  the 
ngapi,  salt,  and  teak- timber,  besides  the  customs  on  the 
merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paying  five 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawfurd  thinks 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  tlte  king  does  not  exceed  '25,000/. 
per  annum.  But  his  expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public 
officer  receives  any  fixed  money  salary.  The  principal  officera 
are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assignments  of  land,  or,  more 
correctly,  by  an  assignment  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  a 
given  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  inferior  ones  by 
fees,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  there- 
ibra  is  seldom  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the 
personal  gratification  of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary 
oases,  as  lor  instance  if  a  war  bo  undertaken,  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  is  levied  on  the  people. 

The  circulating  medium  consists,  for  small  payments,  of 
IlBad ;  in  the  case  of  larger  ones,  cf  gold  and  silver,  and  chiefly 
of  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals. 
The  money  must  be  weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every 
payment  Silver  may  be  considered  as  the  standard,  and 
gold  it  about  seventeen  times  as  dear.  Lead  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and  assaying 
of  J^he  metals,  which  is  done  by  a  cbiss  of  brokers  called 
poe-ia,  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a  half  per 
oeat.  at  every  disbursement. 

Too  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is 

"wdonblo.  ih%  different  portions  of  the  empire  producing 


several  things  which  are  not  ibund  in  others.  Tbe  in>.4- 
bitants  of  the  sea-ooast  and  the  lower  countiy  take  ti>  ' ' «. 
capital  and  the  upper  provinces  rice,  salt..Dg3pi,  dned  f  •  - 
and  foreign  commodities.  The  Shans  bring  to  Ava  cr>  r  .. 
and  silk  stuflb,  some  raw  silk,  varnisn,  stick-lac,  ivor\ ,  l»  >  ^• 
wax.  lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  tak**  .. 
return  the  articles  brought  nrom  the  lower  provinces,.  *■«*  - 
cially  salt,  ngapi,  and  dried  fish.  Ava  sends  to  the  U*  - 
provmces  petroleum,  saltpetre,  lime,  paper,  lacquer  "a  *.  . 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  cutlery,  some  braA*'«i... 
catechn,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  faoilitated  by  the  <£•* 
water- communication,  especially  in  the  lower  country . « In  , 
the  numerous  branches  and  channels  of  tbe  Iraw«rMt.  : 
gether  with  the  Pegu  riv^  and  the  Setaing,  render  t.  - 
transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that  roads  are  neurlv  i  ..- 
known.    The  hilly  country  north  of  it  possesses  the^t*  • . 
vantages  only  so  far  as  it  approaches  thfi  Irawaddi  or  K>  >   - 
Duayn.  In  this  part  roads  are  numerous,  and  tlie  mercV>  j  r :  • 
travel  for  security  in  caravaps,  as  in  other  parts  of  A« .. 
The  trading  vessels  used  on  tlic  Trawaddi  for  the  tra:.>;- ., 
of  commodities  are  commonly  small,  not  exceedir.g  tt- 
fifteen  tons  burden ;  but  larger  vessels  are  aUo  u^ed,  ^. 
of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  t>  t' 
witii  China,  carried  on  over  laud,  and  to  that  ^iiU  x\v 
tions  who  visit  the  ports  of  the  country.    The  tf  afTu   -    . 
China  is  considerable,  and  entirely  carried  on  b)  thf  ( 
nese,  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  annual   fu  r<. 
Bhanm5  and  Midd.    BhanmO  is  situated  on  the  h:it  ',  > 
the  Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a  considerable  plac^e.   M 
a  small  town  about  six  miles  to  the  north- ea^t  uf  A 
This  trafiic  resembles  that  between  China  and  Ru-., 
Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.    The  caiavao  arrives*  at  A- 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six  ««    . 
in  travelling  from  Yunnan.    The  commodities  are  br    ^ 
on  small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.     Tbe  prinn^-.: 
is  at  Bhanm6,  and  few  traders  only  come  to  A\a.     ] 
articles  imported   from    China   are    copper,   orpimci.' 
yellow  arsenic,   quicksilver,  veimilion,  iron    pans,  l.- 
wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and   gold-leaf,  ca::i 
ware,    paints,    oarpetsi    rhubarb,    tea,    honey,     nivi    %  . 
velvets  and  raw  silks,  spirits,  musk,  verdigria,  drj   fr.  •- 
paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  wearing  apparel,  and  a   :• 
live  animals.     The  largest  article  of  import    is  raw  «  ^ 
which  is  worked  up  in  the  manufactures  of  the   cour  •  ■• 
The  exports  from  ^irma  consist  of  raw  cotton,  omaiu' .   • 
feathers,  esculent    swallows*  nests,  ivor}',  rhinoceros*    ;. 
deer  horns,  sapphires,  and  noble  serpentine,  with  a  ^:« 
quantity  of  British  woollens.     Raw  cotton   is  by  f;Lr 
most  considerable  article.    Tlie  average  amount  i^  ^t^: 
to  be  not  less  than  14,000,000  lbs.    The  whole  am*  i    *    ' 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimau  1  .. 
from  400,000/.  to  700,000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  gener;i!^v 
tend  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.    The  places  vi^r.i  • 
their  vessels  are  Chittagong.  Dacca,  and  Calcutta   in  H- 
gal ;    Madras  and  Masulipatnam  on   the  coast   of  C  • 
mandel;  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a  few  places  in  *^ . 
matra.  Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  Amtr  • . 
and  Chinese,  visit  the  harbour  of  Rangoon.  The  artic  V^  •  . 
ported  seaward  are  teak-wood,  terra  Japonica  or   c.-xtt . 
stick-lac,  bees-wax,  ivory,  raw  cotton,  orpimcnt,  gold.  ». 
rubies,  and  sapphires,  with  horses.    Tbe  most   im^^  -^ 
article  is  teak  timber,  which  is  Drincipall|  carried  to  C^^i  U 
Raw  cotton  goes  to  Dacca,  and  is  used  m  the  fahricat: 
the  fine  muslins. 

The  principal  articles  imported  at  Rangoon   are   -  ' 
piece-goods,  British,  Bengal,  and  Madras ;  British  «r 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur.  •. 
powder,  saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  - 
ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca   nuts,  ai;$r>)r 
spirits.    After  cotton  piece-goods  the  most  iropon:i;: 
tides  are  areca  and  cocoa-nuts.    The  value  of  the  «     * 
piece-goods  was  estimated  in  1822  at  282,0001     Ct%\\ 
thinks  that  the  value  of  aU  the  imports  of  Rang<vin  .^  - 
over-rated  at  300,000/.  a  year,  and  that  tbe  expi>rt»  ti:  i;. 
taken  at  the  same  amount    [See  Rangoox.]     B  ^ . 
formerly  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  sou  r 
ropean  nations  had  factories  established  there,  but  sirrv' 
foundation  of  Rangoon  it  has  lost  all  its  oommerci.. 
portance. 

(Symes'a  and,   C^wlurd'f  fy^gmof  lot  49a^   0*v  t 
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ibrd  reaehred,'  and  bas  since  borne,  the  name  of  Campbill , 
a  name  which  still  indicates  the  place  where  the  prince 
halted  the  nif^ht  before  he  forced  his  passage  through  the 
town.  Three  short  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  occa- 
sion, two  of  them  by  writers  on  the  parliamentary  side,  and 
one  by  a  royalist  gentleman.  They  severally  give  a  minute 
though  somewhat  confused  account  of  the  affair,  each  being 
coloured,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
writers. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  occurred  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  party  spirit  which  has  been  since 
known  under  the  name  of  '  the  Riots.'  On  this  occa- 
sion the  motives  and  opinions  of  those  who  rejoiced  in 
the  dawn  and  progress  of  liberty  in  France  were  so  far 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  that  when,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1791,  a  party  of  respectable  inhabitants  met  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  tne  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  a 
mob  was  excited  to  break  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where 
the  festivity  was  held.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which 
attended  this  outrage,  the  assailants,  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  proceedea  to  acts  of  more  extensive  destruction. 
The  Unitarians  had  been  for  some  time  objects  of  dislike 
and  suspicion  from  their  known  freedom  of  opinion ;  and 
among  them  Dr.  Priestley,  who  resided  in  Birmingham,  as 
minister  of  one  of  their  congregations,  was,  from  the  uncom- 

?'omising  language  of  his  writings,  especially  obnoxious, 
he  two  meeting-honses  of  the  Unitarians,  the  house  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  residences  of  several  of  his  personal 
friends,  were  accordingly  the  objects  of  attack,  and  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  otherwise  greatly  injured  and  plundered 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  1 4th  of  July  and  the  two 
following  days.  Among  the  loss  of  valuable  property  which 
attended  these  acts  of  popular  fury,  none  was  so  greatly 
to  be  lamented  as  that  of  the  libraiy  and  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  which  were  accumulated  in  MSS.  the  records 
of  the  labour  of  years,  the  facts  collected  during  a  life  of 
industrious  observation.  These  valuable  MSS.  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost  The  ar- 
rival of  military  aid,  tardily  afforded,  at  length  dispersed 
the  pl^mderers,  and  restored  tranquillity ;  but  the  effects  of 
bitterly  excited  party  feeling  long  remained  perceptible  in 
the  various  circles  of  the  town. 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed 
when  Birmingham  was  an  obscure  village  has  never  been 
changed,  though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  have  gra- 
dually adapted  themselves  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
community.  The  authorities  are  the  constables  and  a 
headborough,  assisted  by  other  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  examine  into 
the  quality  of  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale :  they  are  all 
appointed  annually  bv  the  jury  called  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
manor,  and  assembled  in  court  leeL  During  the  long-con- 
tinued non-residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  bailiffs 
have  gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual 
official  duties  did  not  entitle  them.  They  have  long  had 
the  precedency  in  public  meetings  and  on  various  occasions ; 
and  under  the  provisiwis  of  the  late  Reform  Bill,  which  con- 
ferred the  elective  franchise  on  Birmingham,  the  high  and 
low  bailiffs  are  named  as  the  returning  officers. 

Birmingham,  from  the  nature  of  its  stanle  emplovments, 
lay,  till  lately,  under  the  stigma  of  blackness  and  dirt ; 
but  the  improvefl  processes,  and  the  great  change  in  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  with  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street  Acts,  tend,  espe- 
cially in  the  newer  parts,  to  remove  these  grounds  of  re- 
proach. Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  place  suddenly  and 
greatly  improved ;  the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  are 
wide,  and  tho  buildings  are  good.  Many  of  the  public 
edifices  are  subsUntially  built,  in  a  style  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  of  the  people. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  prominent  are 
those  adapted  to  religious  worship.  Till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century  there  was  only  one  church  in  Bir- 
mingham, that  of  St.  Martinis,  which  was  erected  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  but  is  disguised  externally 
bv  a  covering  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by  coatings  of 
plaster,  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  character. 
The  spire,  which  is  of  lofty  elevation  and  good  propor- 
tions, is  still  unchanged.  St.  Philip's  church,  built  in 
1719,  is  correct  and  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, and  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower  of  considerable 
height,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  cupola. 

Of  the  other  placet  of  wonhip  belonging  to  the  Esta- 


blished Church  which  have  been  sinee  eeecled/8t  Maiy*!, 

St.  Bartholomew's.  St  Paul's,  St  James's*  Ashtod»  and  S'.. 
John's  and  Trinity,  Deriteod,  are  chapels  of  ease ;  C  hh»: 
Church,  St.  George s,  St  Peters,  and  St  Thomas' i,  a.nr 
churcLcs  in  their  respective  parishes  parcelled  out  fnm  tU 
entire  pari&h  of  Birmingham.  This  division,  however,  (U«9 
not  extend  to  the  parochial  assessments,  which  are  lc%i>.d 
uniformly  through  the  whole  original  parish. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  denominations  of  Diascaim 
are  forty- five  in  number,  and  in  several  instances  prp^^t 
marks  of  superior  taste. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  Birmingham  had  no  puMjc 
buildings  of  any  pretensions  to  skill  in  design ;  but  latierj) 
the  commissioners  and  other  superintending  bodies  hA^^ 
shown  a  laudable  desire  to  beautifv  the  town  by  emplo)  .i  z, 
the  best  architects.  The  town-hall  is  a  magnificent  bui*u- 
ing  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  proportions  of  which  an 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  ci- 
terior  is  of  a  grey  marble  brought  from  Anglesea;  the  ri- 
treroe  length  of  the  building  is  166  feet,  the  breadth  lu. 
and  the  height  83.  The  interior  length  of  the  hall  is  Uj 
feet,  the  width  65«  and  the  height  65.  It  contains  at.? 
organ,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  and  is  u*^  •\ 
for  the  great  music  festivals  and  for  public  naeetiiigs.  1  c* 
market-nail,  lately  erected  in  the  High  Street,  is  an  -/<.• 
tensive  stone  building,  well  arranged*  with  vaults  bciK*  .. 
for  storing  goods ;  it  is.  one  of  the  finest  structures  u!  i 
kind  in  the  kingaom.  The  public  office,  where  the  (k/ 
sittings  of  the  magistrates  are  held  two  days  in  each  u<.  . 
and  where  the  business  of  tho  commissioners  of  the  Si-  •' 
Acts  and  other  public  bodies  is  transacted,  is  a  lar|r«  ..  . 
well-conducted  establishment  at  the  back  of  vhich  i»  t^ 
town  prison. 

The  old  grammar-school  has  been  taken  down,  a:/  . 
magnificent  building  in  the  middle  Gothic  st>l.'  i:»  :    ' 
(1835)  erecting  on  the  old  site,  which  has  been  vnU:.. 
considerably  by  purchasing  some  adjoining  premises.    T 
school,  when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  ot  :. 
Quest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England.    \t  will  ct>nta.w  ^ 
very  large  school-room  with  cloisters  under  it,  a  lar<:e  n 
for  a  library,  and  spacious  accommodation  for  the  u  . 
master  and  usher. 

The  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Public  Institu*.'  . 
and  Joint  Stock  Companies  also  present  in  mauy  in»nri  -• 
handsome  fronts ;  as  the  Theatre,  the  Society  of  Art»,  t  -. 
Libraries,  the  Banking  Companies,  and  the  ^Icws  Ri>.Lt 

The  beast-market  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  u;^. 
house  of  Birmingham,  and  on  the  ground  formerly  <iccl 
bv  its  moat    A  cemetery  has  lately  been  made  nrur    ■ 
Wolverhampton  road,  similar  to  that  at  Ken&all  G:< 
London. 

For  domestic  purooses  a  plentiful  supply  of  wai<*r  : 
always  been  attamable  at  Birmingham  by  digging  K 
the  prevailing  beds  of  gravel  and  sand ;  but  in  the  Ir. 
parts  of  the  town  the  water  thus  obtained  is  of  the  i\   .    • 
called  hard ;  so  that  many  persons  havo  found  empl")-^. 
and  subsistence  by  conveying  in  wheel-carriages  «i:: '. 
portable  vessels  the  better  water  from  the  lower  situat  • 
where  there  are  public  pumps  of  so(^  water.     The  i.  • 
yenience  attendant  on  this  mode  of  supply  has,  ho^u^.- 
induced  the  establishment  of  a  water-company,  whu!»j  ri<« 
voirs  and  forcing  engine  are  placed  at  some  distance  t  ^ 
the  town  on  the  Lichfield  road,  and  which  at  a  m.4!<  . 
charge  distribute  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  w^wi 
all  parts  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  for  many  years  been  lighted  with  i*.* 
Of  the  two  companies,  one  is  seated  near  the  town ;  the  ui. 
has  its  establishment  at  West  Bromwich,  a  distance  r.f  :  -. 
miles ;  in  this  latter  case  the  coal  is  burnt  near  the  >i  ' 
where  it  is  procured,  and  the  ^as  is  conveyed  by  pipes  thrv»v  V 
the  intervening  distance.    The  vicinity  of  the  rain  in:;    « 
trict,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  finding  a  mude  of  tr« 
sit  for  great  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well  as  the  bulk  c* . 
weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufacture,  earh  Ini  * 
the  constructbn  of  navigable  canals  in  different  dinrctK  - 
from  the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  towards  the  principal  pomt^ 
commercial  distribution.   The  original  canaL  which  comer 
nicated  with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow,  i: 
very  winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  have  been  reme  J  • ' 
by  opening  a  new  line  of  canal,  executed  under  the  dir 
tions  of  Mr.  Telford,  which  by  wide  and  deep  cutt  -  ;* 
avoids  the  necessity  of  the  ascending  and  descending  iLl  r. 
of  locks,  which  impeded  the  former  commanicattocL    Tlu 
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Ibe  raefefaanti  tlie  fbnns  of  the  ti«iii6t%ttt  mrtielte  |irepwed 
by  brass  and  iixm-ibunders  and  other  manufacturers.  Artists 
in  these  sereral  lines  hate  been  thus  drawn  to  the  place, 
and  the  arts  tbemseWes  are  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion before  unknown  out  of  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  manufketure  of  tubes  of  various  descriptions,  as  well 
as  to  the  taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combina- 
tions for  the  introduction  of  the  new  and  dutiful  light  into 
shops  and  houses. 

Some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  been  lo- 
calized in  Birmingham,  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces 
and  girths,  cords,  lines.  &e.,  probably  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility  with  which  the  requisite  machinery  could  be  procured. 

The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the  ckmand  for  the  brass 
fhrniture  of  these  useful  contrivances ;  which  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete. 

In  the  nail  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
machinery  is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut 
out  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  fiir  behind 
the  swiftest  motion  of  the  muscles  in  snipping  paper  with 
scissors.  Nails  thus  cut  receive  by  powerful  pressure  well 
formed  heads,  while  a  happy  application  of  chemical  science, 
in  annealing,  gives  them  a  tenacity  which  almost  rivals 
the  productions  of  the  fire  and  the  hammer.  A  more  de- 
sirable object  could,  indeed,  be  hardly  conceived  than  that 
of  finally  superseding  by  improved  methods  the  slavish 
labour  of  the  nail-block,  which  still  employs,  at  a  rate  of 
wages  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life,  from  20,000  to  30,000 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  and  other  places 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Birmingham. 

Screws  are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without 
heat,  and  by  a  series  of  mechanical  contrivances  which  re- 
move the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  render  the  attention 
and  superintendence  of  women  and  children  nearly  suffi- 
cient. 

The  machine  used  for  the  making  of  button-shanks  h 
another  of  those  aids  to  human  industry  in  which  the  most 
intricate  motions,  regularly  repeated,  are  successfully  imi- 
tated. A  single  revolution  of  the  machine  cuts  the  suitable 
length  fVom  the  wire,  bends  it  into  its  proper  curves,  and 
gives  to  its  extremities  the  flattening  which  is  necessary  to 
fix  the  shank  to  the  surface  of  the  button. 

Of  the  more  ponderous  apparatus  that  of  the  rolling- 
mills  is  the  most  interesting.  In  these  a  vast  force  is 
necessary,  in  order,  by  simple  compression,  to  dilate  into 
a  long  and  thin  sheet  the  bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  The 
action  of  the  steam-engine,  the  source  of  motion,  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  large  and  heavy  fly,  almost  baffling  the 
eye  in  its  elTorts  to  follow  its  course,  and  the  perpetual  whirl 
of  the  rollen  donating  the  hard  material  p^'esented  to 
them,  altogether  give  to  the  stranger  a  striking  example  of 
the  wonderful  power  and  almost  endless  application  of  the 
force  of  steam.  Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  in 
Birmingham,  the  number  being  about  110,  and  the  total 
power,  technically  expressed,  is  nearly  that  of  2000  horses. 
In  fajBt,  steam-power  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities^for  sale.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small  manufactory 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  principal  steam-engine,  willingly  pays  a 
certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  into  his  building  a  revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to 
his  range  of  lathes,  as  the  work  executed  by  each  man  is 
much  increased  if  he  be  relieved  from  the  labour  of  turning 
the  wheel. 

Every  condensing  steam-engine  of  moderate  size  pours 
forth  a  constant  stream  of  hot  Water,  now  suffisred  to  run  off  to 
waste,  sufllcient  to  keep  constantly  heated  to  100^  a  tank 
of  water  oontaininjr  from  1000  to  2000  cubic  feet  A  very 
trifling  outlay  womd,  from  such  a  source,  form  a  system  of 
warm- baths  surpassing  in  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
in  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained,. the  most  splendid 
bathing  estublishments  of  imperial  Rome.  The  luxury  of 
a  warm -bath  might  be  thus  enjoyed  at  a  cost  consistent 
with  the  means  of  persons  in  every  class.  The  use  of  such 
baths  would  give  to  the  working  man,  soiled  and  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  a  feeling  of  healthy  enjoyment 
of  which  at  present  he  has  no  conception,  and  would  send 
him  forth  in  a  At  condition  for  enjoying  rational  recreation, 
or  for  profiting  by  those  means  of  instruction  which  are 
offered  to  him  by  the  various  existing  institutions.  (See 
Birminfrhnm  and  itt  Fictm/y,  by  W.  Hawkes  Smith,  pt  i., 

15.  London.  C.  Tilt,  1834.) 

The  principal  staple  machines  of  tha  workihopl  are  the 


stamp,  Ihe  pvesa,  the  lathe,  and  the  draw-beack,  Tbs 
stamp  and  press  are  used  to  multiply  ^pies  of  a  fdven  f  'fia 
engraven  on  a  die,  or  to  cut  out  pieces  of  metal  of  hiau^^r 
size  and  shape:  the  former,  by  the  sudden  blow  of  a  <!*> 
scending  weight;  the  latter,  by  the  gradual  but  muiw  e:- 
feetive  descent  of  the  die,  urged  by  a  screw  wotlbed  rcui.  i 
by  a  long  and  loaded  arm. 

The  lathe  is  well  known  as  the  instrument  used  in  turn- 
ing, or  producing,  by  the  action  of  a  sharp  chisel  or  cucn:  s 
tool  on  the  rapidly  revolving  material*  correctly  circ-ui** 
fbrms ;  and  it  is  most  extensively  in  use  in  smooihinir  a.«.l 
polishing  the  various  metallic  wares.  An  ingenio«is  ad...- 
tion  renders  the  lathe  applicable  to  Ihe  preductioo  of  •% «. 
forms. 

The  action  of  the  draw-bench  is  to  elongate  a  pieoe  c  f 
metal,  while  an  equable  thickness  is  preserved,  by  ionul  .y 
drawing  it  through  a  small  hole  In  a  steel-plate.  Tht«  :  i 
not  only  useful  in  the  wire  manufactory*  but  also  in  tl^^ 
lengthening  of  tubes ;  in  regulating  ihe  surfaces  of  vart^' .« 
cyUndrieal  and  other  continuous  figures,  as  the  budM-%  of 
candlesticks,  pencil-cAses,  &c.;  and  in  giving  unU&r.. 
folds,  or  moulded  curves  to  strips  of  metal  for  various  ]. Mr- 
poses. 

With  these  few  contrivances  to  assist  the  file,  the  hamm;  r. 
and  other  hand- tools,  the  skilful  workman  produecs  the  .• 
finitely  varied  fabrics  of  ornament  and  utility  for  wUicii  l.< 
town  is  so  much  celebrated. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  most  of  the  n^*  .• 
facturing  establishments  in  Birmingham,  and  the  vi^ur.  -n 
the  course  of  ms  researches,  is  equally  delighted  b>  u^ 
power  and  precision  of  the  machinery  employed  in  »c.f 
branches,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  hand  which  is  still  rcqu^-\ : 
in  others. 

The  working  population  of  Birmingham  haia  rapid] i  «r. 
creased  within  a  few  years,  and  now  compoees  the  pn  : 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  A  reference  to  thus  penchial  *•- 
counts  shows,  that  out  of  a  total  of  30,600  esaeasiLCL-.x 
1 6,000,  or  a  large  half,  are  composed  of  those  which  mi«  nt£ : 
at  5/.  per  annum  and  under ;  and  8060,  or  mote  than  &:&> 
ther  fourth,  from  5/L  to  8/. 

Education, — CharHies.—ln  the  •  Twenttelfa  Report  «' 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Chanties  *  (dated  I  ." 
July,  1828),  114  folio  pa^  are  devoted  to  the  char.u* 
of  Birmingham.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  to  gixe  toi:: 
acoount  of  the  establishments  for  education. 

F^ee  Grammar- SchooL — The  Free  Gnmmor-School  ww 
founded  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI.,  in  tiie  filth  v<^* 
of  his  reign,  *  for  the  education,  institutkm,  «Bd  in»tVj  • 
lion  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.*  The  goveninftent  .i 
the  school  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  were  ve^:-  : 
in  twenty  discreet  and  trusty  men  of  the  town  end  par."  . 
who  were  in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  ciown.  t-  x 
were  empowered  to  fill  up  the  future  vacancies  which  cd---  t 
occur  in  their  own  body.  They  wete  constitiited  a  i-^.-- 
corporate,  with  power  to  have  and  leeeive  of  the  kins  ' 
others  lands  and  other  possessions  for  the  pnrpcMos  of  t  ^* 
charity.  The  school  was  then  endowed  by  the  kina  *  ' 
the  property  of  the  dissolved  religious  establishnsent  ca..  -^ 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  was  to  !»•  hdd  r. 
common  soccage  at  a  rent  of  S0«.  per  annam.  The  c-^ 
vernors  were  to  nominate  the  masters,  and.  in  ccnr  : 
renee  with  the  bishop  of  the  dkioese^  were  fioaa  timr  i 
time  to  mske  written  ordinances  for  the  goveniBiecit  «- 
the  school.  It  would  be  tedious  to  neeapitulalo  Use  at*  " 
details  in  the  histiMry  of  this  estabUshment,  sjad  vc  ^v 
therefore  merely  describe  its  state  in  1828;  only  pivvi  u<  t 
mentioning  that  since  1676  a  Sum  has  been  oca  apar.  t « 
furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  for  fech>'ir 
chosen  from  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  •^^^frri  1  .* 
amount  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  nmnberof  t  >• 
exhibitions,  have  been  altered  firom  time  to  tinso:  hut  sir** 
1796  the  number  has  been  ton»  at  36/.  each.  The  asoccrft' 
sive  regulations  made  by  the  governors  appear  Twry  e^o* 
rally  to  have  been  framed  wiUi  the  view  of  odnptiDx  i^ 
establishment  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ehan|pa|r  war;! 
of  the  community.  The  income  of  the  eharisr  cetatE« 
which  consist  of  numerous  houses  and  other  huildt&c«  t 
the  town,  erected  for  the  most  part  under  buildiajr  ira.«4 
granted  for  long  terms  of  years^  and  of  fwamre-yrgc-  < 
and  gardens  adjacent  to  the  town,  amounted  in  J^i:  ' 
3314/.  14«.  Id. ;  and  it  was  then  calculated  that,tfa«o«in  ^' ' 
expiring  of  leases,  it  would  become  abont  MOt£.  hf  t^  f 
1840,  and  about  11,000^  by   IMO.    The 
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hoMlcg  the  pvenifes  in  1620,  none  of  the  proeecds  were 
in  1B27  appicable  to  thu  purpose.  It  was  expected  that 
the  charity  would  af^in  become  operative  about  this  time. 

Ann  CrowUy  #  CAfln/y.— Under  the  will  of  this  lady, 
with  an  addition  afterwards  made  by  Mrs.  Scott,  6/.  is  paid 
ic  k  school- mistress  for  instructing,  at  her  own  house  in  Bir- 
mingham, ten  girls  sent  by  the  trustees,  to  read,  sew,  and 
knit :  and  a  further  sum  of  five  guineas  is  disposed  of  in  the 
purchase  of  cloth  and  worsted,  for  the  girls  to  work  up  into 
clothing  for  their  own  use. 

Protestant  Diaenters"  CharityschooL—'rias  school  is 
situated  in  Park-street,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  for 
many  years.  It  originated  in  and  is  still  principally  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  addition  of  lega- 
cies and  other  casual  benefactions.  There  is  no  land  be- 
longing to  this  charity,  except  that  on  which  the  school- 
house  stands. 

Sunday-schools  were  early  established  in  Birmingham, 
and  they  are  now  supported  bv  the  congregations  of  all  the 
religious  sects,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  among  the 
dissenters,  and  not  less  than  16,000  children  are  constantly 
in  course  of  receiving  at  these  seminaries  the  humble  but 
useful  portion^i  of  elementary  knowledge  which  they  are 
capable  of  bestowing.  Twenty  day-schools,  including  the 
Blue-coat  School  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  are  connected 
with  the  National  School  Society.  In  the  former  there  were 
1664  boys  and  1813  girls,  in  March,  1835 ;  and  in  the  latter 
1050  boys  and  735  girls.  (Report  of  the  National  Society, 
1 835.)  A  charity-school,  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
maintains  nearly  200  children  of  the  two  sexes ;  another, 
called  the  Dissenting  Charity  School,  receives  50  girls. 
There  are  several  schools  on  the  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  and  infant-schools  which  receive  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six ;  and  an  excellently  managed  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  nearly  50  of  these  unfortunate 
individuals  are  instructed,  and  rendered  capable  of  useful- 
ness and  enjoyment.  An  extensive  and  well-conducted 
parochial  asylum  for  the  infant  poor  provides  for  upwards  of 
400  children,  who  would.be  otherwise  destitute,  and  who  are 
judiciously  educated,  and  taught  early  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  useful  and  profitable  labour. 

Several  useful  institutions  for  intellectual  improvement 
are  supported  principally  by  individuals  of  the  working 
classes.  Among  these  is  a  well  conducted  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, not  so  numerous  in  its  list  of  members  as  mit'ht 
be  expected  in  such  a  place,  but  zealously  supported.  This 
institution  gives  class  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  languages,  under  able 
tuition;  and  it  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  1200 
volumes.  A  weekly  lecture  is  given  on  subjects  connected 
with  science,  art,  history,  and  general  literature. 

The  Artizans*  Library  was  founded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  is  supported  by  small  quar- 
terly subscriptions.    It  consists  of  1500  volumes. 

The  Social  Union  for  improvement  and  recreation  is  of 
late  date.  It  consists  entirely  of  persons  of  the  working 
classes,  and  its  members  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  alter- 
nately hear  lectures  and  join  in  conversation,  or  enjoy 
musical  and  other  entertainments. 

The  efforts  of  the  Temperanee  Societies  are  also  felt  in 
Birmingham.  Lar^e  numbers  enrol  themselves  in  these 
institutions,  and  numerous  instances  are  weekly  produced 
of  persons  who,  urged  by  the  considerations  presented  to 
them,  have  succeed^d  in  forsaking  their  habits  of  vicious 
indulgence. 

Sick  clubs  and  benefit  societies  are  of  old  establishment ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  calculations,  and  nearly  all  are  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  condition  of  holding  their  meetings  at 
the  public- house,  where  the  members  are  induced  to  lay 
out  money  in  drink.  This  radical  defect  is  now  in  course 
of  removal  by  the  recent  establishment  of  Provident  So- 
cieties, on  true  principles,  which  meet  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness at  the  vestry-rooms  of  various  places  of  worship,  or 
other  places  unconnected  with  needless  and  prejudicial  ex- 
penditure. All  such  institutions,  supported  and  managed 
totally  or  principally  by  the  working  people  themselves, 
whether  directly  devoted  to  education  or  not,  are  peculiarly 
valuable  as  tending,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  give  them 
habits  of  frugality,  knowledge  of  business,  and  to  elevate 
their  general  character. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  numerous  charitable  institu- 
yoni,  which  are  well  manag^ed  and  libemlly  supported. 
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funds  are  assisted  by  the  rdebraied  trieonial  rtvitaX  b. 
tivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall ;  the  Dispensan :  itor.t 
for  the  soppressiiin  of  Mendicity ;  a  ItaedaUn  liuiiu,:. 
and  a  great  variety  of  niDur.  asneiaiioos  lor  sdmU/  i 
dothing  and  other  comforts  to  the  neccssitgai  poor. 

The  upper  and  middle  circles  «f  Binrinitkani  sr  a  h.«-  t 
improved  and  intellectnal  eomontinty.  Gittt  %Ua^  \ 
paid  to  the  eoltivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  trt«.  l^ 
sides  circulating  and  other  minor  Itbraries,  thcR  m  n; 
principal  public  collections  of  books,~the  Binn]fi|r)u&  L* 
brary.  containing  16,700  volumes,  and  with  560  v^lm.  <••. 
of  one  pound  per  annum ;  and  the  New  IibnTy,oooUi:.u: 
4000  volumes,  and  with  360  snhscriben.  Thoc  in  .> 
many  reading  societies,  in  which  the  new  polilieitiotti  ^r- 
culate  among  the  members.  In  New  Street  an  the  r>  :r.s 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  exhibitioB  of  pictaie^  h\  av 
tient  and  modern  artists.  Coneerto  of  a  high  onie;  • 
exeellenee  are  given,  and  the  exfaibitioos  of  theSoc:r:. ' 
Arts  are  of  the  very  first  class.  A  botanical  tad  hitrt  l> 
tural  society  has  been  formed  whose  gardens  an  on  r. 
extensive  scale ;  and  the  school  of  medioDe  preteats  ui.. 
tages  second  only  to  those  of  the  meWopous.  A  pk  %• 
phical  institution  is  liberally  supported,  aiid  thero  t^a.^ ; 
spacious  and  well  supplied  news  and  r8ading-room. 

Population  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham      .    11!!,'  ■ 
„        of  the  subuibs,  connected  with 
the  town  but  in  the  adjoining  parishes     .      ^'. 


Total    \i'\ ' 

Comparative  state  m  1815  and  1831. 

1815  Population    78,000  Assessments  i:24;.(>:^>' 
1831  „         112,000  »  mMl 

Increase  per  cent.         50  „  \l. 

State  of  the  closely  peopled  divisioni. 

Valao  of  fixed 
Parishes.        Bxtentin     property  per  ToUl        Pap-' 

acres.  acre.  valoe.         pn* 

£  £ 

St.  Phillip's    118  9145  1,080,000        i. 

St.  Mary  s      130  7075  929.000 

St  Peter's      143  5172  740.000        1' • 

Extent  of  the  entire  parish,  2810  acres.    Aversgc ; 
Idtion,  41  to  an  acre. 

Assessments. 
Under  £5  per  annum      .C.000|  C'«»  ^^Z'" 

12  to  15     .     .  f<»0|ciassA.onese«n 


•» 


ff 


•f 


15  and  upwards      3,700 


Total  Assessments     30,600 

Local  taxation f  as  annually  paid 

Rates  paid  by 
Poors'-rate 


Class  A. 

£ 
3,190 


B.  ^ 

£  £ 

8,400        3,700 


I 
»' 


I" 


32,400        10,900        3.700     f' 
Amount  of  a  rate  of  U.  in  tho  pound  £7800.   V  '  *> 
nicationfrom  Birmingham.) 

BIROSTRI'TES,  in  loology.  a  fossil  to  wbieh  Uk: 
has  given  the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  the  uticir 
has  placed  it  under  his  family  Rudisies,  a  familr  vh^ 
Mr.  G.  Sowerby  observes  (Genera  No.  1 1.).  miffbt  be  <:  • 
out ;  for  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Liman 
misconceived  or  misplaced  the  genera  of  whicli  it  i» 
posed.    G.  Sowerby,  from  an  examination  of  tlwn^'* 
inside  of  the  shell,  expresses  his  conviction  that  Bv^  * 
ought  to  be  placed  next  to  Dieeras,  or  at  least  in  iu<  ^ 
family  with  Chama  and  Dieeras,  inasmuch  as  it  x> 
very  nearly  with  those  shells  in  its  internal  chsnrtri^ 
The  following  is  Lamarck**  description  ofthis>'>'- 
fossil.    Shell  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  vhrh  • 
unite  by  the  edges  of  their  base,  one  anvetopiocr  the 
and  the  dorsal  disk  of  each  being  elevated  into  a  r'^ 
straight  cone  slightly  arched  wi^bm.    Tliesc  hany- 
valves  are  unequal  and  diverge  obliqiiely  nnder  tbe .  - 
a  very  open  y.   It  seesu  m  if  one  tilft  cme  out  a  •-' 
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iA^\bi>  The  barracks,  built  to  aocommodate  2000  men,  lie 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  have  sixty  acres  of 
land  attached  forliolding  reviews.  The  mendicity  free- 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  subscription  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  partly  by  the  government. 
There  were,  in  1824,  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  20  schools  of 
various  kinds ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Birr  at  large,  31  schools, 
educating  about  600  males  and  400  females.  There  is  a 
public  reading-room,  but  no  regular  Hbrary.  The  neigh- 
boUrhdod  is  rich  and  well  cultivated;  and  the  gentry  and 
proprietary  in  general  resident. 

{The  Picture  of  Parsomtoum  (privately  prmicd,  Dublin, 
1826);  Stati$.  Surv.  of  King* s  County;  Archdall's  Mo- 
nast.  Hib, ;  Calendar  of  Inquisiti6n»  for  Leinster ;  Ap- 
pendix to  Second  Report  of  Commissionei-i  of  Education ; 
Pettigrew  and  Oulton's  Dublin  Almanac  aha  General  l^e- 
gister  of  Irehwdfor  1835  ;  Comrnunination  froTTi  Ireland.) 
BISCA'CHO.    [Sec  Lagostohys] 
BISCAY,  BISCA'YA,  of  VIZCA'YA,  tprtbSlilP 
OF,  one  of  thfe  Basque  hfofincbs  in  St)ilin.     Fortheety- 
moloj^y  of  the  name  see  SasqIib,  which  ilpperli-sto  be  the 
game  word :  thus  the  inhabitants  of  ihb  three  provinces  are 
iuflifll'icnily  called  Vizcainos  and  Baacos.    The  lordship  of 
1i.>(\'i}  5l  extends  frotti  42'  55'  to  4l°  30'  N.  lat,  and  from 
i'  :W'  to  3°  25'  W.  long.!  it  i^  hnuHdcd  dh  the  horth  by 
that  part  of  the  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  south 
by  Alavaand  Old  Castilb,  on  the  east  bv  GuipuJscoa,  and 
oil  tho  ^  e>t  by  Old  Cu5tiio.    "the  territory  is  occupied  by 
mountains,  with  nuuierouJi  tidrr(5w  Valleys  and  well-cuUi- 
Taied  plains  between  them,  Which  gite  the  country  a  singu- 
larly pleiisin*^  aspect,  both  fbr  the  agrictilturist  and  for  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque.    Some  bf  the  mc^unlaiiis  appear  like 
several  hills  heaped  upon  one  another,  Stich  as  that  of  Gor- 
veya,  which  is  reckoned  to  require  five  hours'  walking  to 
reach  the  top.     On  its  summit  is  a  large  plain,  which  fur- 
nishes al)un<lant  pasture  to  cattle  durinj»  the  Summer  months. 
Near  Duranjro  there  are  other  mountains,  or  rather  large 
masses  of  calcareous   rocks,   naked,  and  of  very  difficult 
ascent.     Near  the  bar  ot  Portugalctc  is  the  lofty  Serrantes, 
an  immense  natural  pyramid,  which  points  out  to  sailors 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  which  Bowles  considers  to  be 
an  cxtint't  volcano.     There  arc  other  mountains,  which  ter- 
minate in  bare  points  of  calcareous  rocks,  yet  have  a  very 
easy  slope,  arc  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  neat  farms. 
There  are  some  round  low  hills,  which  are  inhabited,  and 
well  cultivated  to  the  summit. 

The  soil  rests  in  general  upon  rock  of  different  kinds,  some 
of  which  rises  above  it  in  immense  masses  of  sandstone,  cal- 
careous rocks,  or  pure  marble.  The  marble  is  nearly  black, 
with  white  spots  and  veins.  Several  torrents  descend  from 
the  mountains,  which  in  the  rainy  season  have  a  full  stream, 
but  in  summer  are  almost  dry.  The  coast  is  very  abrupt 
and  deeply  cut  in  different  points,  through  which  the  sea 
penetrates  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  forming  rias 
and  ports  for  fishing-boats  and  small  trading  vessels.  The 
principal  of  these  ports  are,  from  east  to  west,  Hea,  Bermeo, 
Plencia,  and  Portugalete. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arable  land  and  the  bare 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  province  is  covered 
with  natural  or  artificial  woods  of  wild  holly,  arbutus, 
and  oak.  Where  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  raising 
large  trees,  it  is  covered  with  argumas,  or  furze,  and 
several  species  of  erica,  or  heath.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains  are  planted  with  oak  and  chestnut  Apple-trees 
grow  in  every  part  of  the  province  almost  without  cultiva- 
tion. Cherry-trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  large  elm,  and 
the  peaches  are  among  the  best  in  the  peninsula.  There 
are  several  species  of  pears,  two  of  currants,  and  several 
varieties  of  figs  and  walnuts.  Strawberries  are  indige- 
nous in  Biscay;  those  that  grow  wild  in  the  woods  are 
not  very  large,  but  when  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bilbao  they  are  of  the  beat  in  Kiirope.  The  kitchen 
vegetables  are  excellent  and  plentiful,  particularly  onions, 
which  are  very  large  and  sweet.  In  Ine  territory  of  Bil 
bao,  Orduiia,  and  the  Encarrtaciohes,  very  good  muscat 
and  white  table  grapes  are  cultivated ;  and  likewise  the 
common  grape,  of  which  the  Biscayans  make  their 
chacoli  or  wine.  Some  of  the  vines  are  high  and  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  or  near  tlie  farms ;  but  the  greatest 
toart  of  them  are  low  vines,  rising  between  three  and  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  chacoli  is  one  of  the  products 
Wbicfa  gives  moj>t  profit ;  but  as  the  municipal  authority 
the  price  for  sale,  and  abiK)lutely  prohibits  the  intro- 


duction of  any  other  wine  while  it  lasts,  die  fiif^rr  «~r/' 
attends  to  the  quantity  and  nol  the  quality  of  ihtt  Itqi:*  r  '  • 
makes.  Bowles  says,  that  if  the  grape  was  allo«f«S  t.»  r  i  f  •  , 
and  the  wine  to  ferment  completely,  chacol!  wvu!<!  « ••  - 
sparkling  wine  little  inferior  to  champagne. 

The  soil  of  Biscay  is  in  general  clayey,  an/1  alt!.    • 
from  time  immemorial  the  farmers  ba.ve  mixed  il  mi'  •    • 
careous  earth  to  render  it  lighter  and  more  lertilt.  it    • 
only  by  great  labour  that  it  is  rendered  producli%c.     In  K' 
tober  the  earth  in  the  plain  is  dug  ujp  in  large  clods  a:. !  '.   i 
till  the  spring  in  that  state,  when  it  is  bn^kcn  to  piect^ 
nlahted  with  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  «rnd  scarlct-rurn.  -• 
This  croj)  is  gathered  in  October,  when  wheat  is  sown  :  ^'  - 
cutting  which,  in  the  following  August,  the  soil  is  left  1  » 
and  produces  only  grass  for  the  cattle.    Tho  labour  on  t: 
low  hills  is  different ;  in  July  and  August,  the  turf  is  du-^    : 
and  formed  into  heaos,  which  being  hollowed  arc  filler!  *  • 
dry  brushwood  and  burnt.     The  ashes  and  burnt  eaxib    -r 
then  strewed  about.    The  three  first  years  the  soil  prcJ'i    % 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  in  the  fourth  year  thej  s..i  .: 
with  rye,  and  ni  the  fiflh  with  flax ;  afterwards,  it  i»  Wfl  \ : 
pasture- ground. 

All  the  province  abounds  with  game.  ^  The  partn'l ;  « 
arid  quails  are  exquisite.     There  are  also  wild  doves.  vr.:|  ■•. 
and  woodcocks.    The  chimbo,  a  very  delicate  bird  if  -   - 
sage,  arrives  at  Biscay  in  August,  ana  remains  there  i;'  ! 
end  of  October,     liares  are  not  very  abundant ;  but     c  • 
and  wild  rabbits  are  plentiful    Wolves  are  very  rare,  :ii  •    . 
is  still  a  greater  rarity  to  find  a  bear,  but  foxes  are  p>: : 
everywhere.    The  oxen  of  Biscay  are  small  but  strouc 
give  a  very  juicy  and  well-flavoured  meat.    There  arv 
goats,  and  a  few  sheep.     The  sea  and  rivers  abound  ii; 
cate  fish,  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  Aatunaa  &. '. 
Galiria. 

Biscay  is  very  rich  in  minerals :  the  most  ooniiDon  t«  r 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  pro\ince.    1 
richest  mine,  and  that  which  contains  the  vaost  m:./ 
metal,  is  that  of  Somorostro.    Every  body  ia  allow tii  t 
out  the  ore,  to  take  any  quantity  be  pleases,  and  to  tr«i  > 
it  where  he  pleases,  without  paying  any  duty.     A  I.u. 
pounds  of  ore  produce  firom  thirty  to  tAiity-five  pour..:* 
iron. 

The  population  of  Biscay  is  reckoned  by  Minano  ( 1 » . 
132,0UU  inhabitants,  and  by  Malta  Brun  at  133,000.  <.    ' 
buted  in  one  city,  twenty  towns,  seventy  anteiglesia,^.  t' 
ten  valleys  or  republics.    The  only  city  in  the  pro\  j.'.  -  • 
Orduiia,  and  the  principal  villa  or  town  is  Bilbao,  the  c^; 
of  the  province ;  but  the  whole  province  appears  one  .  . 
town  composed  of  isolated  farms,  a  certain  number  ol  ^.    . 
form  a  parish  with  a  church  in  the  centre.    The  bou^.^-^ 
in  general  two  stories  high ;  the  ground-floor  i&  UK<i  -  * 
the  cattle,  cellaring,  and  the  implements  of  agricultun- :  .. 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  family,  and  in  the  second  .. 
grain  and  fruits  are  preserved.    Every  bouse  baa  an  c  > 
a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  certain  portion  of  ar . 
land  and  woodland.      In  former  times,  the  house»  »' 
built  of  stone  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  of  «  oi  ^1 
at  present  they  are  all  of  stone,  floored  with    W(«ki.     *' 
is  the  greatest  rarity  to  see  a  ruined  bouse,  -«hi'.e  t 
ones  are  often  built.    The  greatest  part  of  the    fan;t»  .  * 
cultivated  by   their  owners,  who  are  called  mchrj ..  - . 
that  is,  lords  of  the  house,  in  possession  of  wliose  i  : 
they  have  been  from  time  immemorial,  as  every  u 
considers  it  a  disgrace  to  sell  the  patrimonial  house.    I  w  . 
neral,  the  name  of  the  family  expresses  the  situation  cr  »■  . 
other  circumstance  of  the  house ;  hence  the  names.^  £fl. 
Goicochea,  Goycncche,  Sec.     In  this,  as  in  all  the  n^  r  i. 
provinces  of  Spain,  are  found  those  old  edifices  called  Sv  . 
urom  the  founders  of  which  the  aatient  nobilitj   dt:<^. 
These  buildings  are  of  very  simple  construction,  nanh^'S    • 
strong  towers :  at  present  very  few  of  them  exist.    '• 
greatest  part  of  them  have  been  destroyed  in  times  of  ci\  i 
cord,  ana  others  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  conveniesc  ■ 
comfort  of  the  owner  rather  than  please  hia  vanit5.     '^ 
owners  of  these  houses  aro  called  Farieutes  Mayonrs^  ;. 
are  by  all  theu*  relations  considered  as  the  heads  of  ti^ir  *  -• 
spective  famiUes.    Some  of  these  families  were  the  f%>i.r. 
of  the  churches^  have  received  the  tithes,  ai)d  appoiuu-.    . 
ministers  to  serve  in  them,  from  a  time  winch  w»a  ^»^i    . 
be  immemorial,  five  centuries  Sj^o.    &eyond  tbi»  prt>:\. 
and  the  influence  which  thpir  nches  may  give  them,  t:  ' 
possess  no  other,  nor  are.  they  conaioerea  ms^  supmcci  t^ 
any  other  independent  although  >oorer  fiirmer.    Tbc  «Bi; 
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tttrengih  at  the  Scilly  Islands  and  tbe  ^oulhera  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerabid  lo89  of  life 
and  property,  when  vessels  have  been  carried  out  of  their 
way  by  it,  and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  them- 
selves right  by  an  observation.  This  branch  of  the  North 
African  current  is  called  Rennells  Current,  in  honour  of 
thi*  indefatigable  ffeompher.  (Rennell's  Investigation  of 
the  Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.) 

BISCHWILLER.  or  BISCHWEILLER.  a  town  in 
Franco,  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower  Rhine),  on 
thu  right  or  soutn  bank  of  the  Moder,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Rhine.  lu  distance  from  Paris  by  the  road  is  pro- 
bably about  276  miles.    It  is  in  48°  46^  N.  lat.,  and  7°  52' 

E.  long. 

This  town  is  not  fortified :  it  has  a  church  situated  on  a 
small  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  castle  surrounded 
bv  a  moat.  (Expilly.)  The  trade  of  the  town  is  consider- 
able. Some  years  since  it  consisted  in  the  preparation  of 
madder,  beating  hemp,  founding  in  copper  and  u-on,  and 
making  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery,  clay  for  which,  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  was  procured  in  the  environs.  iEncydopSdie 
Alethodique.)  Of  late  years  some  of  these  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  seem  to  have  been  superseded  or 
eclipsed  by  the  increase  of  weaving.  The  looms  of  Biach- 
willcr  now  produce  cloth  for  soldiers'  clothing,  linsey-woolsey, 
bed- ticking,  and  worsted  gloves:  woollen-yam  is  spun ; 
hemp  and  madder  are  still  cultivated ;  and  ropes,  oil,  and 
leather  are  made.  Iron  was  formerly  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  mine  is  now 
worked.  Peat  has  been  lately  dug.  The  population  in 
1832  was  5927. 

BISCUIT  (German,  Zweihach;  Dutch,  Scheqysbe- 
schuit  ;  Danish,  Skibstvebak  ;  Swedish,  Skeppsbrod , 
French,  Biscuit;  Italian,  Biscotto,  Galetta;  Spanish. 
Bizcocho^  Gulleta ;  Portuguese,  Biscoito ;  Russ.  Bort, 
Ssucher:  Latin,  Pants  Biscoctus  Nauticus),  a  kind  of 
bivad  made  usually  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  in  order  to 
insure  ilieir  being  deprived  of  moisture  in  the  baking : 
which  circumstance  is  necessary  for  preserving  them  fit  for 
use  during  the  continuance  of  long  voyages.  The  use  of  this 
kind  of  Wad  on  land  is  indeed  pretty  general  as  a  matter 
ot'  luxury ;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  are  an  article  of  the  firbt  ne- 
c<^>it\ ,  since  bread  in  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  it  is 
u>ed  ou  shore  would  speedily  become  moukly  and  unfit  for 

The  name  biscuit  is  evidently  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  |>roci^$»es  to  which  this  kind  of  bread  was  formerly  sub 
j  CO  ted.    The  two  bakings  then  used  are  no  longer  found  ne- 
c%v<^ary.  but  the  name,  although  thus  rendered  inappropriate, 
has  lHH>n  continued. 

The  same  name  is  applied,  inappronriatety  aluo,  to  several 
oruoU^s  maiie  by  confectioners,  such  as  sponge  biscuits, 
Naples  biscuits,  &c.,  the  form  and  composition  of  which  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  describe  any  further  than  by 
saving  that  they  are  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  that  they 
wti  not  reduced  by  baking  to  the  state  of  drvness  which  has 
bi'eu  mentioned  as  a  necessary  quality  of  biscuits  in  their 
or\linarv  form.  Many  other  kinds  of  fancy  biscuits  are 
indeed  *made  to  which  this  quality  is  given,  and  which  are 
sweetened  and  variously  composed  so  as  to  gratify  the  palate. 
Our  description  of  biscuit-making  will  be  confined  to  that 
kind  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  seamen, 
and  which  is  for  that  reason  usually  known  as  ship-bread  or 
biscuit. 

When  intended  for  this  use,  biscuits  are  most  commonly 
made  of  the  meal  of  wheat  from  which  only  the  coarsest 
bran  has  been  separated.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too 
particular  in  the  selection  of  meal  for  this  pur))ose,  since 
any  damage  to  which  it  may  have  been  subject,  either  before 
or  after  being  ground,  would  prevent  biscuits,  however 
carefully  made,  from  keeping  sound  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  preparation  of  sea-biscuit  is  carried  on  as  a  substantive 
branch  of  business  in  almost  every  port  to  which  vessels 
resort  which  are  engaged  in  trading  with  distant  countries. 

The  largest  biscuit-manufactories  are  those  maintained 
by  government  for  supplying  tbe  navy.  The  scale  upon 
which  these  are  carried  on  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  i^reat 
importance  to  introduce  into  the  process  every  simplicity 
'^  compatible  with  the  goodness  of  the  articles,  and  attempts 
have,  with  this  view,  been  made  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  establishments.  It  does 
not  appeal  that  these  attempts  can  have  been  very  suc- 
oessfiu»  fiince  the  process  now  used  in  the  great  bakehouse 


at  Deptford  is  identical  with  that  emplojed  thete  Ibrty 

years  ago,  and  which  is  as  follows :  ^     

Meal  and  water  being  mixed  together  in  proportions 
necessary  for  giving  the  due  degree  of  conatsteocy  to  t  * 
douffh,  it  is  kneaded  in  the  following  manner :— The  6mi'u 
is  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform,  about  six  feet  sonars. 
fixed  horixontally  a  few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  bat/- 
house,  and  against  the  wall.    A  wooden  roller,  or  atalT.  f  ^  * 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  long,  has  one  end  fix**! 
by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye  to  the  wall,  at  a  conveoit  -t 
distance,  at  the  middle  of  that  side  which  is  against  •:.- 
wall,  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  its  other  end  o^f^- 
hangs  by  two  feet  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform.    Hat  -j 
a  certein  play  by  means  of  the  staple  and  eye,  this  roller  r  i\ 
be  made  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  platform,  and  wh". 
tbe  dough  is  placed  upon  it,  the  roller  is  used  ao  as  to  kn»*: : 
it  by  indenting  upon  it  lines  mdiating  in  a  semi<:r-li 
from  the  staple.    To  perform  this  kneading  process^  a  mj' 
seats  himself  upon  the  overhanging  end  of  the  roller  ^r  * 
proceeds  with  a  riding  motion  backwards  and  forvsn.i 
through  the  semicircular  range  until  the  doagh  is  »u:!.. 
ciently  kneaded. 

In  this  state  the  dough  is  cut  by  large  knives  into  ^!:>  - 
which  are  subdivided  into  small  lumps,  each  sufficier.*     - 
making  a  biscuit.    In  moulding  these  small  lumps,  v  ^    -. 
is  done  by  hand,  the  dough  undergoes  a  further  degrr^    ' 
kneading,  and  at  length  receives  tbe  form  of  the  bw ./ 
The  men  who  thus  fashion  the  dough  make  two  of  tr.  •' 
cakes  at  the  same  time,  working  with  each   hand  it/'t 
pendently  of  the  other.    When  this  part  of  the  work  is  r.  : 
pleted,  the  two  pieces  which  have  been  simultaneous! r  }  -? 
pared  are  placed  one  on  the  other  and  handed  orirr  t 
another  workman,  by  whom  the  two  together  are  star:-  . 
with  a  toothed  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  allo^   .  • 
equable  dissipation  of  moisture  through  the  boles  frr*'L  : 
parts  of  the  biscuit  during  the  baking.    The  bCseuit^  .  * 
then  separated  by  another  workman,  who  plaoes  them    -. . 
particular  spot  of  a  small  table  standing  close  to  tbe  rr 
of  the  oven,  so  that  eftch  biscuit  can  be  taken  up  in  tt»  r  - 
without  the  necessity  of  his  looking  for  it,  by  the  man  -. 
supplies  the  oven.    The  of&ce  performed  bj  this  mi-.  • 
that  of  chucking  th*f  biscuits  in  succession  upon  the  -^ 
which  is  held  by  another  man  whose  business  is  to  arra; : 
them  in  the  oven.    Ihis  peel  is  a  flat  thin   board,  a  r  • 
inches  square,  which  can,  by  means  of  a  long  bandlv.    - 
slid  den  over  the  floor  of  the  oven,  so  as  to  deposit  and  : 
range  the  biscuits  thereon.    The  greatest  nicety  is  requ  - 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  thus  chucks  the  biscuits  or.  * 
peel,  and  he  could  not  perform  this  evolution  with  . 
necessary  degree  of  precision,  if  he  were  at  any  time  ob'u 
to  withdraw  his  eye  ftom  the  peel  in  search  of  the  h- 
The  oven  is  by  these  means  supplied  at  the  rate  of  scv « 
biscuits  in  one  minute. 

Tbe  mouth  of  the  oven  is  necessarily  open  dunr  r ' 
time  of  its  being  charged ;  the  heat  is  therefore  m-r.  - 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  that  operation,  i 
besides  this,  the  biscuits  first  deposited  are  of  cou-^- 
longer  time  exposed  to  heat  than  the  rest.    To  remf-«l«  \ 
irregularity  that  might  be  thus  occasioned,  the  pieces 
dough  are  gradually  and  regularly  made  of  smaller  h  . 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  oooler  oven  during  a  shorter  ti:.}-  • 
equalized. 

When  sufficiently  baked,  tbe  biscuits  are  placed  in  *- 
warm  atmosphere  of  rooms  (which  are  well  Tentilateiii,  i  • 
the  ovens,  and  remain  there  until  perfectly  dry.     In 
state  it  is  found  that  only  one  hundred  and  two  poun*^- 
biscuits  are  procured  firom  one  hundred  and  twelre  p^<:  -  :< 
of  meal. 

BISCUIT,  in  pottery,  is  a  term  used  to  denote  porrr 
as  well  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  earthenwares  at  a  eer..  . 
stage  of  the  manufacturing  process.    To  render  tbe-s  * 
for  most  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  earthenwares  ?i 
be  covered  with  a  glaze,  which  is  a  vitreous  eoatinj.  . 
hence  arises  the  necessity  for  sul^ecting  them  twice  t.-  * 
action  of  heat  in  furnaces.    The  first  baking  is  neee-« 
in  order  to  presen'e  the  shape  and  texture  of  tbp  p*<- 
since  in  these  respects  they  would  be  altered  throv^rri  '  • 
absorption  of  the  water  from  the  ^laze,  which  must  be  i.- 
in  a  fluid  form.    Neither  would  it  be  p09sil)Ae,  lor  the  ^zi- 
reason,  to  apply  painting,  or  to  tranafer  printed  pattr^.-* 
their  surfaces  in  the  green  state*  i.  e.  previous}  r  to  fir    - 
It  is  after  this  first  baking,  and  previous  to  the  applirjt 
of  the  glaze  and  of  embellishmeBtai  that  thetfe 
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ODO  i^Mtor  would  be  suflicidnt  to  discharge  eirery  {tMtoral 
duty  among  them;  but  when  the  number  increased,  or 
nvben  the  pastor  became  enfeebled,  assistance  would  be 
reauired  by  him.  and  thus  other  presbyters  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  city  and  church  of  the  pastor»  forming  a  kind 
of  council  around  him.  Again,  to  account  fbr  the  origin  of 
dioceses  or  rural  districts  which  wore  under  the  ^uperin- 
tendency  of  the  pastors,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the  cities 
which  first  received  Christianity,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
countcy  places  remained  for  the  most  part  heathens  or  pagans 
(so  called  from  p<igus,  a  country  village)  after  the  cities 
were  Christianized ;  but  that  nevertheless  efforts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  introduce  Christian  truth  into  the 
villages  around  the  chief  cities,  and  that  whenever  favour- 
able opportunities  were  presented,  the  chief  pastor  of  the 
city  encouraged  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  appointed 
some  presbyter  either  to  reside  constantly  in  or  near  to  it, 
or  to  visit  it  when  his  services  were  required,  though  still 
residing  in  the  city,  and  there  assisting  the  chief  pastor  in 
his  ministrations.  The  extent  of  country  which  thus  formed 
a  diocese  of  the  chief  pasUjr  would  depend,  it  is  supposed, 
on  the  civil  distributions  of  .^o;j)eriod ;  that  is,  the  dioceses 
of  the  bishops  of  Smvrna,  or  any  other  antient  city,  would 
l)c  the  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  city  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  in 
{;cneral  to  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  that  temporal  authority 
i)  which  they  were  immediately  subject 

All  this  is  represented  as  having  gone  on  without  any 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  chief  pastor,  of  whom 
there  was  a  regular  series.  Lists  of  them  are  preserved  in 
many  of  the  more  antient  churches,  ascending,  on  what  may 
l)c  regarded  sufficient  historical  testimony,  and  with  few 
breaks  in  the  continuity,  even  into  the  second  and  Rrst  cen- 
turies. Bishops  are  however  found  in  churches  fur  which 
this  high  antiquity  cannot  be  claimed.  In  these  cases  they 
are  supposed  to  be  either  in  countries  which  did  not  fully 
receive  Christianity  in  the  very  earliest  times,  or  that  the 
bishops  or  chief  pastors  delegated  a  portion  of  that  superior 
authority  which  they  possessed  over  the  other  presbyters  to 
Che  presbyter  settled  in  one  of  the  churches  which  was 


superintendency  and  authority  in  the  original  over  the  newly 
created  chief  pastors. 

If  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopal  character  and 
office  be  correct,  it  will  folloW  that  originally  there  was  no 
essential  difference  between  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter, 
and  also  that  the  duties  which  bebnff  to  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  congregation  were  performed  oy  the  bishop.  But 
when  the  increase  of  tlie  number  of  Christians  rendered 
assistants  necessary t  and  this  became  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, then  Uie  chief  pastor  would  divest  himself  of  those 
simpler  and  easier  duties,  which  occasioned  nevertheless  a 
great  consumption  of  time,  as  a  matter  at  once  of  choice 
and  of  necessity.  Having  to  think  and  to  consult  for  other 
eoug]»gations  beside  that  which  was  peculiarljr  his  own,  and 
to  attend  genemlly  to  schemes  for  the  protection  or  exten- 
sion uf  Christiiinitv,  he  would  have  little  time  remainuif^  for 
catechisinjg,  preacniog,  baptizing,  or  other  ordinary  duties ; 
and  especially  when  it  was  added  that  he  had  to  attend  coun- 
cils, and  even  was  called  to  assist  and  advise  the  temporal 
go\crnors  in  the  civi)  and  ordinary  affairs  of  state,  nbeo 
Cliridliauity,  instead  of  being  persecutod,  was  countenanced 
and  ioicouraged  by  the  temporal  authorities,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  bishop  would  be  a  very  important  auxi- 
liary to  the  temporal  autnorities ;  while  in  ages  when  few 
besides  ecclesiastical  persons  had  any  share  of  learning,  or 
what  wo  call  mental  cultivation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  high 
offices  of  state*  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which 
much  discernment  and  much  information  were  required, 
mu»t  neoe»sarily  be  ffiled  by  ecclesiastics,  who  might  be 
expected,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  to  unite  spi- 
ritual pre-eminence  with  their  high  political  offices.  The 
Lord  High  Chanoellor  of  England  was  always  an  eccle- 
elastic,  and  gvuerally  a  bishop,  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
ftfore,  in  tlie  rcigu  of  Henry  VlII. 

The  functions  which  belong  to  the  bishop  are  in  all  coun- 
tries nearly  the  same.  Wo  shall  speak  of  them  as  they 
exist  in  the  English  Church.  1 .  Conflrmation,  when  chiklren 
on  the  threshold  of  maturity  ratify  or  conUrm  the  engage- 
nleoi  entered  into  by  tbeur  sponsors  at  baptism,  which  is 
icpf  la  fhii  ppesence  of  a  bishop,  who  nuqr  be  imdecsteod 


in  this  ceremoBy  to  Beoognise  or  meiie  i«4p|lMiOB|rti9 
church  the  persons  bom  within  bis  dioccae.  S-  OwMHoou 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  deemed  by  him  primily  ^^f- 
fled,  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  church,  and  allernrds  e# 
presbyter  or  priest  3.  Consecration  of  presby  ten  whea  the  j 
are  appointed  to  Uie  office  of  bUbop.  4.  DeificatlQfi,  or  coo- 
secration  of  edifices  erected  for  the  performance  ofChretua 
services  or  of  ground  set  apart  for  religious  purpo«c^  i^ 
especially  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  5.  Admintitratisci  'A 
the  effects  of  persons  deceased,  of  which  the  btahop  t*  t^. 
proper  guardian,  until  some  person  has  proved  before  b  :• 
a  right  to  the  distribution  of  those  effects  either  aa  the  i «  vi 
heir  or  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  deceased.  6.  Ar^u*.«-r .  - 
tion  in  questions  respecting  matrimouy  and  divorre.  7.  l^ 
stitution  or  collation  to  vac{int  churches  in  bis  dr>€%-^' 
8.  Superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  po%tiir«  :  r, 
his  dipccse,  in  respect  of  morals,  of  residence,  and  wf  t;.m- 
frequency  and  proper  performance  of  the  public  M.*r%iir«>  f 
the  church.  And,  9,  Excopimunication ;  end.  in  the  r^<^* 
of  ministers,  deprivation  and  degradation. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  functions  wbirh  bu«! 
been  retained  by  the  Christian  bishops,   or,  if  we  a«I   .; 
the  theory  of  apostolic  succession,  which  have  from   t 
beginning  been  exercised  by  them.    To  these  it  reoiain*  !• 
be  added,  that  in  England  they  are  the  mediuui  of  cv^ 
munication  between  the  king  and  the  people  in  rr»|«it 
of  all  affairs  connected  with  religion;  and  Uiat  they  axv  a« 
important  constituent  part  of  tliat  great  council  uf  the  re  -! .. 
which  is  called  paihament. 

Whatcvei:  kind  of  moot,  assembly,  or  council  for  tbe  adv »' : 
of  the  king  there  was  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Kn|:;  tU 
monarchy,  the  bishops  were  chief  persons  in  it  Tb«  cli  uuu 
of  the  early  Norman  kings  usually  run  in  the  fiirtu  sli.: 
they  are  granted  by  the  assent  and  ailvice  of  the  bi»lK*^ «  «. 
well  as  others ;  and  when  the  antient  great  council  Imcajsia 
moulded  into  the  form  of  the  modern  parliament,  the  b&-b  '^m 
were  seated,  as  we  now  see  them,  in  the  Upper  Ilouac  it 
is  argued  that  they  sit  as  baruns  [sec  Bakd.n],  but  ft» 
writ  of  summons  runs  to  them  as  bishops  of  such  a  pLiov 
without  anv  refcreuce  to  tlie  temporal  baronies  hAd  by  thi-s. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  tlie)  were  (at  f.-.u 
being  the  only  eo(*lesiastical  persons  who  bad  se%t4  noacta^ 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  land,  many  abbot*  anJ  pin  -» 
having  been  summoned  also,  till  the  houses  over  whkU  ii«'i 
presided  were  dissolved,  and  their  office  thus  exlinisut«l««-^ 
iTenry  VIII.  created  at  that  time  six  new  bisliopcirx  A..1 

give  the  bishops  placed  in  tliem  seats  in  the  same  a»*cmi  « 
ut  before  the  nation  hada4iustcd  itself  in  its  new  |»w   u  ci. 
there  was  a  powerful  party  raised  in  the  countiY,  w  U/  ui*  :  - 
tained  that  a  government  of  the  church  by  bisDOTta  %^>  :.u 
accondant  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  who  sougLt  U»  Ir.  4 
back  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  »..i 
in  which  there  was  an  equality  fuuong  all  luiiu^ttxv  ^  i 
where  the  authority  was  vested  in  s\  nod^  aiid  a«M*ui  jl^  ^ 
Churches  upon  Uiis  model  had  b^eu  formed  at  Grucv*  s 
in  Scotland;  and  when  this  party  became  prtiUtiuitiAUi    :• 
the  parliament  of  1642.  a  bill  was  nasseil  for  recuo^  u  ^  i 
bishops  from  their  seats,  to  which  the  Vxaz  gate  a  r\Ujcu 
and  forced  assent.    It  was  soon  fullwvve<rbir  an  cut..^  . 
solution  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    At  the  Ut^^tonu  *»ii  i    * 
act  was  repealed,  or  declared  in\  ulid,  and  the  Eo^l'^h  1  l*:.  ,.• 
have  ever  since  had  seats  in  the  IIuu.se  o(}ji>td%.  Tlu  >  j  -a 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  conslitule  one  uf  the  thrit.  «>■•   • 
of  the  realm,  the  Lords  Temporal  and  the  C>iutU"i(»  <  i^ 
tiers  ilat)  being  tlie  other  two.    Out  of  this  {.a*  «.fi%«  u  .;.• 
question,  now  laid  at  rest,  whether  a  bill  has  |*auoe  «*.« 
House  in  a  constitutional  manner,  if  ii  has  lijppt..ir>l  .  «: 
no  Lord  Spiritual  was  present  at  any  of  its  &X4>^c».    W  *.  a 
the  House  becomes  a  court  for  tbe  trial  of  a  (jeer  ru^'^-%  . 
with  a  capital  offence,  the  bishops  withdraw,  it  Ucirtx  h«  i 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  minister^  of  mcrc)  aimI  |«  ^^ 
to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  bluod. 

For  the  execution  of  many  of  tbe  duties  beloni^nx  tu  thf  *.- 
high  function  thev  have  officers,  as  chanccUur^,  juagc«*sj^ 
officials,  who  hold  cuurts  in  the  bi&hop's  name 

The  election  of  bishops  is  supposed  by  thuic  vlko  t9^^% 
tbe  order  as  not  dititio^aii^hed  originally  from  the  ^^'^i^m 
presbyter,  to  have  been  in  the  |)eiti)lc  ahj  cunsuiutrd  :•«• 
Christian  church  in  the  cijy  to  wnich  the)  ««n*  c«.«.-i 
afieruards,  when  the  number  of  Chn>tians  aa»  jpe^tl)  .. 
creased,  and  there  i^ere  numerous  a»>isiant  prQeb|Uv4,  jk 
the  pcesbyters  and  some  of  the  laitv  conjuintijr.    B«t 
a  time  the  presbyters  only  teem  to  luve  priTiml  we  i 
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■plendLd  churches,  and  great  eatateSf  out  pf  whleb  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  hishops.  These  were* 
l.  Oxford,  having  for  its  diocese  the  county  of  Oxford, 
which  had  previously  been  included  within  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  ;  2.  Peterborough :  this  diocese  was  also  taken  out 
of  that  of  Lincoln,  and  comprises  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton and  the  greater  portion  of  Rutland.  3.  Gloucester, 
having  for  its  diocese  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  had 
been  previously  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  4.  Bristol, 
to  which  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  whole  county  of  Dorset 
heretofore  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  were  as- 
signed. 5.  Chester :  to  this  a  very  large  tract  was  assigned, 
namely,  the  county  of  Chester,  heretofore  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  the  whole  county  of  Lan- 
caster, part  of  Cumberland,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond, all  of  which  were  before  in  the  diocese  of  York  ;  and 
6.  Westminster,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  before  had 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  J^ndon,  being  assigned  to  it  as 
its  diocese.  This  last  bishopric  however  soon  fell.  In 
about  nine  years,  Thirlby,  the  first  and  only  bishop,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex was  restored  to  the  diocese  of  London. 

Since  the  year  1541,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
diocesal  distribution  of  England.  There  was  at  first  no 
proportion  among  the  dioceses ;  some,  as  those  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  being  of  vast  extent,  and  others,  as  Hereford,  Ro- 
chester and  Canterbury,  small.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  population  of  different  parts  of  England 
has  heightened  the  irregularity  in  respect  of  the  burthen  of 
these  sees.  The  revenues  are  not  in  any  degree  proportionate 
to  the  extent  or  population  in  the  diocese,  as  they  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  lands  settled  upon  the  sees,  often  in 
times  long  before  the  Conquest,  the  revenues  from  which 
rary  greatly,  according  as  the  lands  have  lain  in  places 
toward  which  the  tide  of  population  has  been  directed,  or 
the  contrary. 

No  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Wales  into  four  bishoprics ;  those  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff 
in  South  Wales. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner e  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  qf 
England  and  fVales,  published  in  1835,  we  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  revenues  of  the  English  sees.  The 
bishoprics  are  arranged  under  the  archbishoprics  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  For  the  number  of  benefices, 
population,  &c.,  of  each  see,  see  Bkxeficb. 


Net  Ineome. 

Net  Income. 

Canterbury 

£19.182 

Lincoln 

.    £4.542 

London 

.      13.929 

Llandaff    . 

924 

Winchester 

11,151 

Norwich 

5,395 

St,  Asaph 

.       6,301 

Oxford      . 

2648 

Bangor 

4,464 

Peterborough 

.       3.103 

Bath  and  Wells 

5,946 

Rochester 

1.459 

Bristol 

2.351 

Salisbury    • 

3.939 

Chichester     . 

.       4,229 

Worcester 

6,569 

St  Davids 

1,897 

Ely      . 

.      11,105 

York 

.     12,629 

Exeter 

2.713 

Durham    . 

19.066 

Gloucester     • 

.       2.282 

Carlisle 

.        2,213 

Hereford  • 

2.516 

Chester     . 

3,261 

Lichfield  and  Cove 

mtry  3.923 

Sodor  and  Man 

2,555 

The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank 
next  to  the  archbishops :  the  others  rank  according  to  pri- 
ority of  consecration. 

While  the  church  of  Scotland  was  episcopal  in  its  consti- 
tution it  had  two  archbishoprics,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow, and  elexen  bishoprics,  to  which,  as  late  as  1633,  a 
twelfth  was  added,  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh.  .  In  the 
other  thirteen  sees  there  is  a  long  and  pretty  complete  cata- 
logue of  bishops,  running  up  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
or  twelfth  centuries.  The  eleven  antient  bishoprics  were 
those  of 

Aberdeen,        Caithness,        Galloway,        Ross, 

Argyle,  Durablane,       Moray, 

Brechin,  Dunkeld,  Orkney, 

and  the  Isles,  or  Sodor.  a  see  which  was  formerly  within 
the  superintendency  of  the  bishop  of  Man. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
was  acknowledged  as  the  national  church  :  but  there  is  still 
an  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  the  members  of  which  are 
there  in  the  character  of  diMenters. 


Before  the  late  changes  in  the  Irish  estaUi^^mteDl,  ihetn 
were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics.  Manv 
of  the  latter  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of^ees,  yih-  h 
had  been  effected  at  different  epochs.  At  the  time  of  tt  t» 
late  act,  by  which  many  were  to  be  extinguishe^l  on  \h*i 
death  of  the  existing  bishop,  there  were  in  the  province  of 

Armagh — Meath  and  Clonmacnoise,  Clogber,  Down  t:«<l 
Connor.  KiUnore.  Drumore,  Raphoe,  and  Derry. 

Dublin — Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ferns  and  Lelghlin. 

Cashel — Limerick,  Cork  and  Ross.  Waterford  and  L^*- 
more,  Cloyne,  and  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

Tiiam^Elpbin,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  Killala 
and  Achonry. 

Of  these,  by  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  37.  the  an  h;* 
episcopal  diocese  of  Tuam  was  to  be  united  to  that  of  Ar- 
roagh,  and  that  of  Cashel  to  Dublin ;  but  the  two  supp^e&^c'i 
archbishoprics  are  in  future  to  be  bishoprics.  The  iliorv  c 
of  Dromore  is  to  be  united  to  that  of  Down  and  Conr.  r . 
that  of  Raphoe  to  Derry;  Clogher  to  Armagh;  Elphin  t^ 
Kilmore;  Killala  and  Achonrv  to  Tuam  and  Anlatrh. 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  to  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora:  K.i- 
dare  to  Dublin  and  Glandelagh;  Leighlin  aad  Fcrn«  tu 
Ossory ;  Waterford  and  Lismore  to  Cashel  and  Emlv ;  Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne.  The  diocese  of  Meath  and  Cl.inm&r 
noise,  and  that  of  Limerick,  remain  unaltered.  The  an.:i- 
bishoprics  are  reduced  to  two,  and  the  bishoprics  to  ten. 

One  archbishop  and  three  bishops  represent  the  It.^U 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  changed  e\iry 
session  according  to  a  system  of  rotation  by  which  all  %it  ^ 
turn. 

The  bishopric  of  Man  is  traced  to  Germanne,  one  of  the 
oompanions  of  St  Patrick*  in  the  fifth  century;  but  tLire 
are  many  breaches  in  the  series  of  bishops  from  that  tnue 
to  the  present  Sodor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Dan:^:^ 
term  for  the  western  Isles  of  Scotland,  was  under  the  ^luc 
bishop  till  the  reign  of  Richaid  II.,  when  the  Ule  of  \ia:i 
having  fallen  under  the  English  sovereignty,  the  Ida&.i« 
withdrew  themselves,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own.  Thf- 
nomi nation  of  the  bishop  was  in  the  liouse  of  Stanley,  ear! 
of  Derby,  from  whom  it  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the'  Mux* 
rays,  dukes  of  Athol.  This  bishopric  wos  declsred  bv  ^i 
act  of  S3  Henry  VIII.  to  be  in  the  province  of  York. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  part  of  the  diocese  of  Winchesti?  . 
and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  the 
islands  adjacent,  are  in  the  diocese  of  London. 

In  the  colonies,  where  there  are  churches  dependent 
the  English  episcopal  church,  bishops  have  been  con  it- 
erated and  appomted  to  the  several  places  fbUowing :  namn; , 
Nova-Scotia,  Quebec.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Calcutta. 

The  pope  is  the  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  of  Rome. 
and  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  of  whom  it  .« 
alleged  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church,  an  J 
that  to  him  there  was  a  peculiar  authority  assigned,  o.l 
only  over  all  the  inferior  pastors  or  ministers  of  the  cbuirL. 
but  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  indicated  to  him  b>  ae 
delivery  of  the  keys.  The  whole  of  this,  the  ionndation  tf 
that  superiority  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  claimed  o%vr 
all  other  bishops,  has  furnished  matter  of  endless  coDtn> 
versy ;  and  it  does  not  appoar  that  there  is  any  siLtBct\.Lt 
historical  authority  for  the  allegation  that  St  Pet«r  did  act  ^r 
any  permanency  as  the  bishop  of  that  church,  or  for  the  »}\ 
or  seven  persons  named  as  successively  bishops  of  that  ehui«^': 
after  him.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  superiority  rr  • 
joyed  by  that  bishop  at  a  very  early  period  over  other  btsbopi 
(which  was  not  universallv  acknowledged,  and  strenuim^.t 
opposed  by  our  own  Welsh  bishops)  resulted  from  bis  ;-.- 
sition  in  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  and  the  opportumro 
which  he  enjoyed  of  constant  access  to  those  in  whom  tr.i 
chief  cemporal  authority  was  vested. 

Both  the  eastern  and  western  churches  were  framed  ir 
an  episcopal  form  and  order.  The  sees  were  very  namesnu^ . 
far  too  many  to  be  introduced  within  the  limitB  to  whKi 
we  must  confine  ourselves. 

BISHOP  S  CASTLE,  a  borough  and  market^ar. 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  but  locally  situated  in  tr< 
hundred  of  Purslow,  county  of  Salop ;  144  miles  N.  W  l* 
W.  from  Loudon,  and  19  miles  8.W.  from  Slife«alHir> 
The  local  limits  of  the  borough  are  extensive,  ooinprtstt  c 
a  circuit  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  being  fro^  three  to  ka.: 
miles  in  width  in  all  directions.  It  stands  on  the  derliv.t^ 
of  a  hill  near  a  stream  of  the  river  Clun,  and  is  irr^guUii^ 
built.  The  mass  of  the  houses  have  rather  a  mean  ap- 
peuranco;  being  of  unhewn  ttone,  with  thatobed  tooh ; 
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and  ihe  ioth  of  Octol)er.  A  very  supenoi  matket-nouse 
was  erected  in  1828  by  means  of  funds  raised  in  shares  of 
100^  each.  It  stands  at  the  point  where  the  two  principal 
lines  of  street  intersect  each  other.  Its  front  is  in  the  Ionic 
style,  and  it  has  a  semicircular  area  with  a  colonnade  sup- 
ported by  iron  pillars.  Besides  the  parts  appropriated  to  tho 
common  traffic  there  is  a  large  hall  used  as  a  corn-exchange, 
over  which  is  an  assembly-room,  a  coffee-room,  and  a  cham- 
ber for  the  magistrates.  The  parish,  which  comprehends  3080 
acres,  contained  803  houses  in  1831»  when  the  population 
was  3958,  of  whom  2068  weie  females. 

The  town  contains  a  public  library  and  several  boos  so- 
cieties. There  is  a  National  School,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions*  in  which  200  boys  and  1 00  girls  receive  in- 
struction. There  was  formerly  a  free  grammar-school  in 
the  place,  the  history  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Chauncey 
mentions  that  in  1579  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Deane,  of  London, 
lefV-  5/.  per  annum  in  fee  towards  the  erection  of  a  free 
school.  He  says  nothing  more  about  this  establishment 
until,  further  on  in  his  list  of  benefactors  to  the  town,  he 
says, '  Among  these  benefactors  I  may  well  .mention  my 
honoured  master  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  who  raised  a  fair 
library  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  the  town,  from  whence 
I  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge :  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent nursery  that  supplied  both  universities  with  great 
numbers  of  gentlemen  who  proved  eminent  in  divinity, 
law,  and  physick,  and  some  in  matters  of  state.  He  obliged 
divers  of  those  gentlemen  to  present  books  to  the  school  at 
their  departure,  wherein  their  names  are  recorded  and  remain 
to  posterity.'  Sir  Henry  Chauncey  wrote  in  1 700,  and  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  Salmon,  who  wrote  twenty-eight 
years  later,  states  that  when  Dr.  Tooke  became  master  of 
the  school,  about  twenty  years  previously,  *  its  reputation 
was  then  in  ruins ;'  but  he  bestirred  himself  to  restore  its 
efficiency,  and  succeeded.  He  got  the  gentry  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex,  and  those  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
school,  to  contribute  their  pecuniary  aid.  A  new  school* 
house  was  erect<,'d  in  the  High  Street;  it  was  a  square 
structure  supported  upon  arches,  and  contained  three  roomsi 
that  in  front  was  the  grammar-school,  and  as  large  as  both 
the  others,  of  which  one  was  the  libmry  and  the  other  a 
writing-school.  The  market-place  and  shops  were  under 
the  arches.  *  Dr.  Touke,*  says  Salmon,  '  raised  it  to  a  great 
degree  of  fame,  as  the  living  numbers  of  gentlemen  sent  by 
him  to  his  own  and  other  colleges  attest,  and  considerably  in- 
creased the  trade  of  the  town  by  such  a  beneficial  concourse.' 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  information  which  Car- 
lisle gives  concerning  the  fate  of  this  establishment.  '  The 
grammar-school  of  Bishop  s  Stortford  no  longer  exists  .  the 
whole  establishment,  together  with  the  school-house,  is  in 
ruins.  The  library,  which  is  considered  a  scarce  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  is  deposited  at  the  vicarage,  but  they 
also  are  going  to  decay.'  (Chatincey's  Historical  Antiouitiea 
of  Hertfordshire;  Salmon's  History  of  Hertfordshire; 
Gough's  Camden  s  Britannia;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Gram- 
mar  Schools ;  Beauties  of  England  and  WaleSt  &c.) 

BISHOPS  WALTHAM,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  which  lies 
in  the  Portsdown  division  of  the  county  of  Southampton ; 
sixty-two  miles  S.W.  byW.  from  London,  and  ten  miles 
B.IS.E.  from  Southampton.  It  has  immemorially  been  the 
property  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  whence  the  affix  *  Bishop's.* 
Domesday  describes  it  among  the  lands  of  the  see  in 
Hampshire,  and  says  that  it  was  held  in  demesne,  and  had 
always  belonged  to  tho  bishopric.  It  was  then,  as  formerly, 
assessed  at  twenty  hides,  but  there  were  actually  thirty.  It 
was  in  tlie  time  of  the  Confessor  worth  31/.,  was  afterwards 
worth  10/.  10*.,  but  wus  then  worth  30/.  There  were  seventy 
villagers  and  fifteen  yeomen,  employing  twenty-six  ploughs ; 
there  were  seven  servants  ;  and  Radulphus,  a  priest,  held 
two  churches  beloni^ing  to  the  manor,  with  two  hides  and  a 
half.  There  were  three  mills  which  paid  17«.  6flf.  Leland 
speaks  of  Bishop's  Waltham  as  *a  praty  townlet  Here 
tne  bishop  of  Winchester  hath  a  right  ample  and  goodly 
maner-place,  motid  about,  and  a  praty  brooke  running  hard 
by  it  The  maner-place  hath  been  of  many  bishops'  build- 
ing ;  most  part  of  the  three  parts  of  the  lease  court  was 
buildid  ot  brick  and  timbre  by  Bishop  Langten ;  the  residew 
of  the  inner  part  is  all  of  stone.'  The  brook  mentioned  is 
the  small  river  Hamble,  the  source  of  which  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  passes  through  a  piece  of  water  which 
•-  '^escribed  as  having  been  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  half 
9  long  and  a  furlong  broad ;  but  it  is  now  deprived  of 


this  character  bv  the  growth  of  ru»bM  and  tb»  eiiern«d& 
ments  of  the  soil.  The  bishop's  oastle,  mentioned  by  L>l>mi, 
was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois»  brother  ui 
King  Stephen ;  but  much  of  the  grandeur  which  U  ult^ 
mately  attained  is  attributed  to  the  architeotund  taaie  of 
William  de  Wykeham,  whose  favourite  residence  it  wis, 
and  who  there  terminated  his  active  life  at  the  a^e  tA 
eighty.  The  great  hall  in  the  second  or  inner  court  wa*  o: 
feet  in  length,  27  in  breadth,  and  25  high,  and  was  lightrd 
by  five  large  windows  of  magnificent  propurtione.  The  ca^Ic 
was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  parliameoiary 
army  under  Waller ;  and  the  ruins,  which  consist  of  lU 
remains  of  the  hall  and  of  a  square  tower,  are  now  maniK-i 
with  ivy.  The  park  in  which  it  stood  has  since  been  coi.- 
verted  into  farms.  The  town  is  chietly  remarkable  ibir  lue 
neighbourhood  of  this  castle.  It  has  houever  a  trade  »( 
some  activitv  in  leather,  of  which  it  sends  large  quanlitie*  u> 
Guernsey,  London,  and  the  neighbouring  fairs;  tbeiv  i« 
also  some  business  in  malting.  Its  market  i»  held  uu 
Friday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  in  M  ^\ , 
July  30th,  and  the  first  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas  day. 
The  parish  contained  438  houses  in  1831,  when  the  pu^j- 
lation  amounted  to  2181  persons,  of  whom  1116  Mt:v 
females.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  PeicT, 
accommodates  1100  persons.  The  living  is  a  rectory.  *'ii^ 
a  net  income  of  9152.  per  annum,  in  the  diocese  of  \\  .  - 
Chester,  the  bishop  being  patron.  There  is  an  endovtck 
charity  school  in  the  town  founded  by  Bishop  Morley,  «tj>i 
endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  10/.;  tliis  sum  has  be«.n 
augmented  to  38/.  by  subsequent  benefactions,  and  Mv«r 
provides  instruction  for  thirty-six  bo}'s.  There  an  ai^o 
two  national  schools  in  the  town,  containing  together  ei^Lt% 
boys  and  as  many  girls. 

Waltham  forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  h! 
the  last  century  infested  by  a  formidable  and  resolute  gftTi£ 
of  deer- stealers  who  called  themselves  'hunters,'  but  utre 
more  generally  known  by  the  naniie  of  the  *  Walti..!u 
Blacks,'  because  they  blackened  their  faces  in  thetr  piv- 
datory  enterprises.  They  are  mentioned  by  thie  niuM 
in  the  act  of  parliament  which  was  passed  against  tlkcm. 
and  which  was  therefore,  as  well  as  from  its  extnisr 
severity,  called  the  Black  Act.  This  act  declared  mmv 
deeds  to  be  felonies  than  had  ever  before  been  oompr^ 
bended  in  a  single  statute.  On  this  account,  when  B^s^Luii 
Hoadly  was  advised  to  re-stock  Waltham  Park,  be  refu9««L 
observing  that  '  it  had  done  mischief  enough  already. 
(Leland's  Itinerary ;  Gough's  Camden  e  Briianma  i  War- 
ner's Collections  for  the  History  of  Hampshire;  BeauUet 
of  England  and  PFales,  ^c.) 

BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.    [See  SuwnaaLAJiD.) 

BISIGNA'NO,  a  small  town  in  the  province  ef  Calaiiru 
Citra,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  situated  on  a  hiii 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crati.  about  thirteen  Diiic% 
N.  of  Cosenza,  and  about  tliree  miles  from  the  high  ruad  i^ 
Naples.  Bisignano  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the  icprc^ 
sentative  of  the  family  of  Sanseverino,  one  of  the  oldest  u 
milies  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  once  poseessed  ymm, 
territories  in  this  district 

BISLEY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  bnndfvd  i^^ 
Bisley,  county  of  Gloucester.  91  miles  W.  by  N.  U^tM 
London,  and  9  miles  S.E.  Irom  Gloucester.  Thfi»  lar^e 
parish  is  from  20  to  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  cocaprc- 
hends  about  GOOO  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  i»  b^^u 
ground,  with  steep  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  The  Mde»«  i 
the  hills  present  inclosed  arable  lands,  interspersed  «uh 
copses,  and  the  valleys  are  mostly  kept  for  pestunice,  anu 
are  watered  by  many  rivulets,  which  form  the  Siroodaat^r 
River.  Bisley,  Chalford,  and  other  hamlets  in  the  paruti, 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  employed  in  the  w.^ji;rQ 
manufactures;  and  many  fulling  and  dressing  nulls  ajw 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  On  the  establi>ti- 
ment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the  parish  received  Un;t 
additions  to  its  population,  and  the  new  inhabitants  e>(a 
bUshed  themselves  upon  the  waste  lands.  Such  )and»«^r'v 
formerly  very  extensive.  It  appears  from  Holins>b«d  iLa« 
when  the  commons  were  given  to  the  poor  by  R4>f{er  Mt- 
timer.  Earl  of  March,  in  the  time  of  £uward  Ul,,  they  aim< 
prehended  1200  acres.  In  1730,  aliliough  tho  commtu-^ 
were  much  reduced  then  by  indosures,  they  comprehcudt-i 
700  acres,  but  they  have^  since  undergone  further  reducuui 
by  additional  inclosures. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  at  *  Biselefte.'  lo  th« 
hundred  of '  Biseleie,*  Is  described  among  the  laaSs  of  £tsi 
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Cornwall;  Schneebere  andJohann-Georgenstadtin  Saxony; 
and  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 
BISMUTH-GLANCE.  This  mineral  occurs  in  fuur-sided 

Jjrisms  of  unknown  dimensions,  but  it  is  stated  by  Phil- 
ips to  have  angles  about  91^smd  89°.  It  is  further  cha- 
racterized by  its  metallic  lustre,  and  lead-grey  approach- 
ing steel-grey  colour,  and  from  its  possessing  a  perfect 
cleavage  in  the  direction  of  tbe  short  diagonal,  and  one  less 
perfect  in  the  direction  of  the  base.  According  to  Mobs 
the  hardness  is  between  2  and  2'5,  and  tbe  specific  gravity 
6*549.  It  also  occurs  massive  of  a  granular  composition, 
or  columnar,  the  individuals  being  long  and  straight,  and 
aggregated  in  various  directions.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  H.  Rose  of  a  specimen  from  Reddarhyttan,  it  is  thus 
composed : 

Sulphur       .         .     18-49     .         •       18' 72 

Bismuth      .  .     81*51      .  .       80*98 

which  denotes  a  compound  expressed  in  the  notation  of 

in 
Berzelius  by  Bi. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  sulphur  is  first  driven  off,  which  is 
followed  by  a  sublimate  having  the  odour  of  tellurium, 
and  afterwards  the  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  minerals  of  bismuth. 

The  other  minerals  will  be  found  described  under  tbe 
names  of  Needle-ore  and  Tellurbismuth ;  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state,  that  according  to  Berzelius,  there  exists  another 
sulphuret  of  bismuth,  composed  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  a  mineral  found  in  the  Gregers  Klack,  Bisp- 
berg,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  pure  bismuth. 

BISMUTH,  a  metal  mentioned  by  Agricola  about  l.i29, 
but  first  shown  to  be  a  peculiar  one  by  Stahl  and  Dufay  : 
this  metal  generally  occurs  native,  sometimes  combined 
with  sulphur,  but  rarely  with  oxygen,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  Transylvania.  Bismuth  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour, 
its  lustre  is  considerable,  and  its  structure  lamellated ;  it  is 
80  brittle  as  to  be  easily  reducible  to  powder,  when  cold ;  its 
density  is  9*83,  which  by  cautious  hammering  wliile  warm 
may  be  increased  to  9*88 ;  it  melts  at  462°  according  to 
Daniell,  at  470"*  by  Dr.  Irvine's  experiments,  while  Mr. 
Crichton,  jun.  makes  its  fusing  point  497^  At  a  hij^h  tem- 
perature this  metal  is  volatilized,  may  be  distilled  \n  close 
vessels,  and  solidifies  in  foliated  crystals ;  if  it  be  merely 
melted  in  a  crucible  and  cautiously  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in 
well-defined  cubes. 

Bismuth  as  met  with  in  commerce  is  not  pure,  for  it  ge- 
nerally contains  iron  and  arsenic,  and  probably  some  other 
metals ;  in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  to  be  decomposed  by  water,  and  tbe  preci- 
pitate, after  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soda,  is  to  be  mixed 
with  black  flux,  and  moderately  heated  in  a  crucible. 

Oxygen  and  Bismuth  combine  in  at  least  two  propor- 
tions, forming  the  protoxide  and  peroxide.  When  this  metal 
is  heated  to  whiteness  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
an  obscure  blue  flame,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  pow- 
der, which  is  the  protoxide  of  bismuth,  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  metal    .  .  .71 

1        do.        of  oxygen  .  .  8 

1        do.        protoxide        .  .  79 

When  the  steam  of  water  is  passed  over  ignited  bismuth 
the  metal  is  not  oxidized,  and  consequently  the  water  is  not 
decomposed  by  this  process.  The  best  method  of  preparing 
the  protoxide  is  to  aissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  to  de- 
compose the  solution  by  water,  and  calcine  the  precipitated 
subnitrate  in  a  crucible.  The  resulting  oxide  is  of  a  straw 
colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  is  the  only  oxide  of  this  metal  which  forms  salts  with 
them.  Neither  potash  nor  soda  nor  their  carbonates  dis- 
solve this  oxide,  nor  does  ammonia,  but  the  carbonate 
takes  up  a  little  of  it. 

Peroxide  of  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  heating  the  prot- 
oxide with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda;  the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  assumes  at  first  a  fine  ochre  yellow  oobur, 
and  at  length  it  becomes  deep  brown ;  it  is  then  to  be  well 
washed,  and  in  order  to  separate  any  protoxide  which  may 
remain,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  cold  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
nine  parts  of  water ;  this  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth;  it  is  then  to  be 
washed,  at  first  with  weaker  acid,  then  water,  and  to  be 
dried  by  a  eentle  heat.  The  peroxide  thus  prepared  is  a 
heavy  deep  brown  powder,  strongly  resembling  peroxide  of 


lead;  when  heated  to  about  600°  it  10  deoompoeed,  oxyg'^i 
gas  is  evdved,  and  yellow  protoxide  of  bismuth  rem  am  . 
It  forms  no  compound  with  any  acid ;  from  muriatic  acul  it 
evolves  chlorine,  by  hydriodic  acid  it  is  ooni^erted  mto  a  1^  c 
brown  iodide,  and  tbe  liquor  becomes  yellow*  owing  to  tLr 
presence  of  free  iodine ;  other  acids,  under  various  ciivuro  - 
stances,  evolve  oxygen  from  it  The  fixed  alkalies  a*)-! 
ammonia  produce  no  effect  upon  it ;  the  loss  of  weight  whu'i« 
it  suffers  by  being  merely  heated  shows  that  it  is  composed  il 

2  equivalents  of  metal         •         .         .142 

3  do.  oxygen       •         .         .24 

equivalent     .         .       166 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide,  oompoaad  of  7 1  =  I 
eq.  metal + 1 2  =  I A  eq.  of  oxygen. 

According  to  Berzelius  there  exittit  also  a  suboxide  uf 
this  metal,  but  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
protoxide  and  the  metal. 

Chlorine  and  Bismuth  combine  in  two  proportionft  at 
least.  The  pratochloride  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
protoxide  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporatin^r  tl:e 
liquor  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  This  salt  u  colourl*** 
and  volatile,  so  that  it  may  be  distilled;  it  was  fonneriv 
called  butter  of  bismuth  ;  when  heated  it  flows  like  oil.  bwt 
it  solidifies  on  cooling.  This  compound  may  alssO  be  preparv«i 
by  heating  one  part  of  powdered  bismuth  with  two  part>  t 
perchloride  of  mercury;  the  results  are  protochlorKic»  v' 
both  metals.    It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  metal    .  .  .71 

1  do.  chlorine  .  •         35 


equivalent  •         106 

When  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  poured  irAr 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  a  subchluridc  tf 
bismuth  is  precipitated  or  probably  an  oxychloride ;  it  «j« 
formerly  employed  as  a  cosmetic  under  the  name  of  ma^r^- 
tery  of  bismuth.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  been  iitc 
termined. 

Fluorine  and  Bismuth  form  a  fluoride  which  it  soluble  .r 
water  and  which  precipitates  during  evaporation  in  the  »u*jr 
of  a  white  powder. 

Bromine  and  Bismuth  covabxne  to  form  the  bromide  «U: 
the  metal  in  poNvdcr  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  ". 
a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end ;  excess  of  bromine  mu:^  u 
employed ;  the  combination  is  effected  without  any  «\  .iu- 
tion  of  light.    Yellow  vapour  arises  and  condenses  on  t: ' 
sides  of  the  tube,  and  the  compound  remains  at  the  botto*^ 
of  it.  The  yellow  vapour  probably  contains  less  biamuih  thu* 
the  more  fixed  bromine,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  bromine,     •    .     80 
1        ditto  bismuth.     •    .     71 
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This  bromide  is  of  a  steel  grey  colour,  and  fuses  at  ab  «t 
392°,  when  it  becomes  of  a  hyacinth  red  colour,  but  it  rrtur  « 
to  the  grey  on  cooling ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  aWr:« 
moisture  and  is  rendered  yellow ;  a  laxge  quantity  of  waur 
decomposes  it,  and  there  is  formed  a  sub-bronaide  uf  (•  ^ 
muth,  which  separates,  while  hydrobromic  add  oombi:^ 
with  a  Uttle  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  Bismuth  readily  combine  with  the  asaisitar.r« 
of  heat,  when  the  metal  is  finely  powdered ;  this  iodide  Ij^« 
a  deep  orange  colour :  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dtsduU  c*3 
by  potash :  it  is  probably  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  iodine      .      .      .       126 
1        ditto        bismuth    ...         71 

equivalent  .  •  •  197 
When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  Usmuth  is  gnduAlU 
dropped  into  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium,  a  cbesnut  <  j- 
loured  precipitate  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  a  subioiLatf 
Sulphur  and  Bismuth  occur  in  oombinatioii  and  cn>- 
tallized  at  Reddarhyttan  in  Westmanland,  and  they  ^cn 
readily  combine  and  form  a  sulphuret  which  has  a  meul  - 
lustre  and  a  crystalline  texture;  it  is  not  very  fusitdcv  ai  i 
its  density  is  7-501.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  do»? 
black  sulphuret  from  the  solutions  of  this  metal,  and  ii«^ 
converts  its  oxide  into  sulphuret.  Sulphuret  of  hiamu.s 
is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  bismuth    ...       71 
1      ditto  sulphur    •      .      .       u 
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twaaty-t^iTM  bieliM  on  the  ooDcsTe.  Hie  intide  at  Hu 
\trfct  bifd  if  vbree  itaiihea  diameter,  being  perforated  Ihace 
W)  U  b>  leave  the  thtckne»g  onlj  of  half  an  inch  for  about 
three  incbei  ileep ;  but  farther  in  it  ia  thicker,  beini;  not  ifi 
piucb  or  CO  neatly  perforated.'  Such  a  horn  might  indeed 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Cie«aT's  Urui,  a  speciei  which  vb 
believe  with  Cuvier  ta  be  extinct;  and  it  will  be  no  unin- 
lereiting  investigation  to  inquire  what  ipeciea  or  variety 
afforded  tome  of  those  antient  harm  which  bore  to  promi- 
nent a  part  in  many  of  the  old  oonvsyancM.* 

Having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  Cteiar's  Urui 
WM  not  the  European  Biion,  we  proceed  to  show  that  the 
common  os  and  uie  latter,  so  br  from  being  derived  one 
Tiom  the  other,  are  descended  flrom  two  distinct  species 
equally  antient,  and  which  have  existed  in  our  climates  at 
e]>aalM  more  or  less  distant  and  perhaps  at  the  aaoe  time. 
Daubetitun,  Cuvier,andGiUbert  have,  we  think,  sufficiently 
proved  this.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  Aurwht  or 
European  Biton  has  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  ax  has 
but  thirteen,  and  that  the  legs  of  the  aurochs  are  moie 
slender  and  lontier  than  those  of  the  ox  and  true  bufUo. 
The  European  bison,  moreover,  has  but  five  lumbar  vert*- 
bra,  while  the  other  oxen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ame- 
lican  bison,  which  has  only  four  according  to  Cuviar,  po^ 
Mts  six. 

'ThBftontortbeoQmmonox.'sayB  Cuvier, '{■  flattened, 
tnd  even  in  a  smnll  degree  ecneave ;  that  (^  the  aurochs 
is  raunded  into  convexity  (bombi),  though  rather  Ish  than 
that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  square  in  the  os,  ila  height  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  breadth,  taking  for  its  base  an  imaoi' 
nary  line  between  the  orbits.  In  the  aurochs,  with  the 
same  mode  of  measurement,  it  is  much  broader  than  it  ia 
high,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The  horns  are 
attached,  in  the  ox,  to  the  extremities  of  the  most  elevated 
salient  line  of  the  head,  that,  namely,  which  separates  the 
occiput  from  the  front;  in  the  auiooha  this  Line  is  two 
inches  further  back  than  the  root  of  the  horns.  The  plane 
of  the  occiput  makes  a  sharp  angle  with  the  front  in  the  ox ; 
this  angle  ia  obtuse  in  the  aurochs,  and  lastly  this  quad- 
rangular plane  of  tba  occiput,  as  it  is  in  the  ox,  represents 
a  half  circle  in  the  aurochs.' 

The  figures  here  given  were  taken  from  the  skuU  of  the 
European  Bison  or  Aurochs  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 


anr  Minalttn.'  mvi  IVrs  {Arch.  14 
Hum  b)  ■  twin  niim  In  Ftnak  Ali 

(lliu.  IbliDt  a[  Croylnni 


Lnufrrrlof  Inlierih 


Mi  Am  iirinn  mmUK  nrnll*  nudovBjbaubMUs  icrtnta^-«l  chi 

■lomlnl  ilidhi,  nil  i|ilWS,<(1  nni.  y<1  ciaUiti  M  plurim 

Mlcnt,  cum  ■irliiii,  tiun  inn.  rt  mnnull*  enu  tuHtS."     Al  Int,  By* 

lBril)ihin,>»ikiatuf  tbacWqiHw'!  Um*.  muny  tiUtM  ■<«tinn>far»4 

b]  Inn  vod  or  suutli,  iHtbwl  in  wilUnf  at  chtrlcr,  Duly  by  Iha  knd'i 

iSudl,  •rhehnM.oitura.aieiipi  ud  nnny  ieneiiiciiti  1^  >  ipui,  >  icrapi-i. 

TbibUniiii  acuiuai  sf  dig  BotMil  Iwni  Uiivtuln  lb*  Udid  lolniu  «f 

Bilnri  Iha  Cnahnor  hml  •  nyil  pnlm  al  BrlU,  or  Hnhul,  la  Bncki.  lo 

iiUclihiiiAnnUrMllbclba  pl««<in  ofliiiDUas '■  ^>* '<"«>•'(  Bgnnood. 

T1>li  KnU.  h  ll  uU,  wu  muFh  lifnlid  by  ■  >  ad  b«r.  vhith  ou  at  lul 

•Unbj  DDi  Ni(.^1.  ■  l.nDUmas,  oha  pieunrHl  the  bwr-i  U«d  to  llie  Ving! 

•iri  ta  tliv  nmd  Ihi  king  gm  to  blm  o»  >i;dt  of  luda.  mlkd  DaKhxik. 

■nSogndelUod  Hulswols,  wlili  ths  niilody  af  the  fonil  dT  BtrDKwd.  tu 

bald  la  kin  uidhU  brin  fCI  unnin  nrsi.  qncd  «t  ihnila  pndicUE  OimtE. 
'IIm  orlifinul  born  vu  Jl  (hnif  pnirncd  bt  tb>  lonli  ul  BeciUl  wider  Ike 

aVD>  or  VifVt  .bora,  ud  !•  m~  lyi73)  ia  tb*  |KH»<t<iB  of  luUa  Aubrey, 

■ceodiid  witbolil  sUcnallon  «  fuifPltilie.  train  befon  Uu  ConqunI  to  Iht 
Biwal  U».  fav  HT>r>1  kein  teta]t  tnm  Ibe  bmltr  si  Nlfel  H>  Ibu  et  A>- 
tn.  lAfiifUtma,  uL  IS.) 

01  UII1  TKUe  U.IM1I1  dale  !•  Ib>  fuwy  bom  [ArriToL  .ol.  Hi.l.'a  rwd  o»- 
bum  Iwo  Afrt  one  hqlf  inrh  loiv,  the  r^ciUBlh^iKfl  In  Lbs  lunal  lUllt  vot 
tmt,  la  (h*  laliUle  nine  luebv  au-lmnli,  *l  lh>  imill  eiid  l»  UkIih  aof 
fturth.-    Uaailuf  at  |LlTUiitltlbal|lr(lt■ulbaroIl»'in4l□KTipUaB^— 
Tlilebiua*  la  haliU  bf  (by  load.- 

Mbeiaji  dorl^fld  Ftoai  taeakr  or  Saoi/a- 
barn,'  vrllH  '  froK  bujen,  9aiaii,lo 
Lye. '   »  ii  tiwy  oaturd  ilui  llU  lertq  ni  i|„  l^'.i  J^  J  '£  ippliBi  iS'S 
ban.   3ei  Bnalc:' nod  alihaivuril  Juhnaonniiici-old  Fr. bajb. bo*. La- 
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fYery  yerd. 


iulluuB,fn]«vitv.] 


[PnU<  otibe  iMMt.] 

But  this  must  have  been  a  young  anil 
fhnn  comparing  the  representation  of  it 
the  patriarch  that  died  at  SehSnbrunn. 
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The  diitinetioni,  howner,  tn  not  conSnad  lo  the  skele- 
ton, for  the  ton^e  of  the.euroehB  is  btae,  eceording  to 
Gilibert,  who  lUue  points  out,  in  addition,  the  IbUowing 
external  diffbrences  : 

'  The  hairs  of  the  torn  are  stiff  and  senile  apon  the  skin ; 
thoie  of  the  feoiate  Bison  are  soft  end  make  an  obtuse 
angle.  Id  the  co«  they  era  Dniform ;  in  the  Bison  there 
are  two  kinds,  as  in  the  heaver,  one  kind  short  and  fellow, 
the  others  longer  and  of  a  blackish  chesnut.  The  longest 
are  at  the  bottom  of  tlifl  neck  near  the  shoulders,  and  those 
of  the  male  are  fourfbld  longer  than  those  of  the  female. 
There  are  still  longer  odbB  under  the  lower  jaw  and  neck, 
and  those  of  the  front  limbs  descend  to  the  mid-leg,  and 
sometimes  to  the  feet.  They  are  all  soft  and  woolly ;  along 
the  nape  to  the  hump  there  is  a  succession  of  sub-erecled 
hairs ;  but  upon  the  baek  and  hinder  parts  the  hair  is  short, 
which  makes  those  parts  appear  delicate  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  os.  The  tail  Jescends  to  the  nocV,  and  is 
fUrnished  with  long  and  thick  hairs  towards  the  extremity. 
In  summer  the  aurochs  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  long 
hair,  and  then  has  an  entirely  different  aspect,  but  it  only 
gels  the  short  hair  bj  little  and  little,  and  its  skin  Is  never 
naked.  It  fs  the  hair  of  the  summit  of  the  head  particu- 
larly that  gives  out  an  odour  of  musk,  especially  in  winter; 
but  Ibi*  odour  !s  lost  br  degrees  in  the  domesticated  state. 
The  hair  of  the  males  is  Uackest,  and  that  of  the  fkint  if 
longer  and  more  curl^ ;  the  odour  Is  strongest  in  then,  but 
the  horns  are  small  in  both  sexes.  The  thickness  of  the 
hide  of  the  aurochs  is  double  that  of  a  common  bull's  hide. 
The  individuals  which  have  been  obsened  alive  showed  a 
great  antipathy  to  the  common  cattle.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bison  Jubalui  of  Pliny 
(book  viiL  c.  li.  and  Tiviii.  c.  iO),  which  he  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish fhim  the  t/riM.was  the  Burop<anBi*onotAurue/u; 
and  though  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  be 
mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Psonia  called  a 
Bonanu.  after  he  has  dismissed  bis  Buontti  Jubati,  and 
with  every  eppearance  of  a  conclusion  on  his  pnrt  that  ilie 
Bontuiu  and  Biton  were  not  identical,  bis  own  deserit)t(on, 
when  compared  with  that  of  Aristotle,  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bitot)  jubatut  and  Bonatat  of  Pliny  and  others. 
the  Btvaavas  or  Jtoravat  of  Aristotle  <for  tho  word  is  written 
both  ways),  and  the  Birwi'  of  Oopian,*  n^crc  no  other  ihun 
tho  European  Biton,  the  AurocAt  (Auctochs)  of  the  Prtis- 
siens,  the  Zubr  of  the  Poles,  the  Taunu  Peeoniai.  Sec.  of 
jonston  and  others,  FAuroc/u  and  Is  BonattuotBattan,  Bot 
U'iu  of  Boddaert,  and  Bat  Bonatui  of  Llnnsu*. 


[niiov  Earop*!!!,] 

Cuvter  eonaiders  it  as  oertain  tW  Itiis  animal,  the 
■atgest,  or  at  least  the  most  maulve  of  all  existing  <nia- 
drupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  sttR  to  be  tmiA  in 
some  of  the  LiUmanian  forests,  and  perb^s  tn  Ihoee  of 
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Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cauet; 
sas,  Is  a  distinct  species  which  man  ha*  never  subdued ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider 
the  evidence  on  which  Cuvier's  conclusion  was  fl>undad  wiJJ 
be  of  a  different  opinion.  Following  out  this  subject  with  hie 
usual  industry  and  ability,  that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to 
stato  iOuemens  Fotiilet)  that  if  Europe  possessed  a  Una, 
a  Tftur  of  the  Poles,  different  fhim  Ihe  Biton  or  the  Aurodu 
of  the  Germans,  it  is  only  in  \Xi  remains  that  the  epeoiea 
can  be  traced ;  such  remains  are  found,  in  tlie  skulU  of  a 
species  of  ox  different  from  the  aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This  Cuvier  thinks  roust  he  the 
true  Utus  of  the  antients.  the  original  of  oiir  domestic  ox, 
the  stock  perhaps  whence  our  wild  cnttlc  descended ;  nhile 
the  aurochs  of  ihe  present  day  is  nothing  niore  than  (he 
Bison  or  Bunasua  of  the  antients.  a  species  which  has  never 
been  brought  under  the  jolie.     [See  Ox  and  Urus.] 

Tbis  antient  species  is  fust  (ulloving  its  extinct  congenei 
the  Vrut.  Pallas  observes,  that  it  is  remarkahle  that  the 
aurochs  docs  not  exist  in  an^  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
and  Northern  Asia,  whence  (if  it  hod  penetrated  therein) 
hardly  any  thing  could  have  eradicated  it.  As  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  the 
range  of  the  species  is  now  nearly  confined  lo  Ine  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  bli  '  Ossemens  Fosslles,' 
considered  the  fossil  skulls  of  oxen  fiiund  in  Europe  as  be- 
longing lo  the  aurochs  and  those  of  Siberia  as  the  crania  of 
an  extinct  species ;  but,  in  his  last,  he  declares  tl.at  he  has 
rec<^niied  both  as  tho  skulls  of  the  Same  species,  and  opens 
tbe  question.  These  skulls,  though  they  differ  scarcely  in 
anything  from  those  of  the  aurochs,  he  inclines  lo  think 
tbe  remains  of  a  different  species.  He  gives  the  portrait  of 
a  cranium  in  tbe  Museum  at  Paris,  here  copied,* 


{[>nilila>llhc>UH,] 

)  like,  as  he  observes,  to  inc  living  aurochs,  that  tbe  most 


•  N.B.  n»aDb«r#idUtfeliiroar*A«Mtnftt*0vki'i'Ow 


to  its  hsvinB  boon  tnucb  wMthend. 

Kmet  at  the  biMn  hara  b«en  found  at 
in  (he  county  of  York,  in  a  lacuBtrine  formation,  in  wh'ch 
all  tho  land  and  fnth-water  (hells,  thirteen  in  number,  can 
be  identified  with  upeeiei  and  vatietiea  now  existing  in  that 
eounty.    [See  Ox.] 

Ahbrican  Biiott. 

We  have  seen  that  the  European  Biion  bai  fourteen 
pain  of  ribs,  while  the  common  ox  has  but  thirteen  ;  the 
■pecific  difference  of  the  American  Biton  is  marked  by  its 
having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side.    Thus,  in  the  Bisons,  the 
■upplementaiy  ribs  spring  from  the  anterior  lumbar  verte- 
briB,  or  rather  from  vertebrae  which  are  lumbar  as  far  as 
retards  their  situation,  but  dorsal  when  considered  in  re 
tion  to  their  functions.     The  contour  of  the  skull  has  mi 
in  common  with  that  of  the  European  species,  but  its  ' 
TolopmenI,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  frame,  is  much 
ferior  in  the  female-    Beneath  is  represented  the  skull  of  a 
voung  female  American  Bison, — 


[P»«l>attheuni<.] 


The  Atruriean  Biwon  hat  many  points  of  similaritv  ■ 
the  Aurocki.  In  both  we  have  the  huge  head,  and  i 
lenglliened  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  veru^brm  ii>r  '. 
attachment  of  the  brawny  muscles  that  support  anl  ^<. 
it  In  both  we  have  the  conical  hump  between  the  t.i  j: 
dera  in  consequence,  and  the  shaggy  mane  in  ail  te-i>i<.. 
and  each  presents  a  model  of  brute  force,  fbnued  lo  i",- 
and  throw  down. 
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Thig  if  the  Taurus  Mtxieanui  of  Hernandez,  who  gives 
ft  wood-cut  of  the  beast,  but  not  a  f;ood  one,  the  Taureau 
Sauvage  of  Hennepin,  who  alM>  gives  a  figure  of  it,  not 
better  than  that  of  Hemandet,  and  probably  a  copy  from 
it,  the  Buffalo  of  Lawson,  Catesby,  «&,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  traders,  and  of  the  Anglo-Americans  generally ;  the 
Biwn  of  Ray  and  Pennant/B(v»  ^mmoaf<u#  of  Gmelin, 
American  IVUd  Ox  or  Bison  of  Warden,  Peecheek  of  the 
Algonquin  Indians,  Moostoosh  of  the  Crees,  and  Adgiddah 
of  the  Chippewayans,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson.  . 

Pennant  says,  '  in  America  these  animals  are  found  in 
the  countries  six  hundred  miles  west  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  this 
is  their  most  northern  residence.  From  thence  they  are 
met  with  in  great  droves  as  low  as  Cibole  (N.B.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Purchas),  in  lat  33 \  a  little  north  of  California, 
and  also  in  the  province  of  Mivera  in  New  Mexico ;  the 
species  instantly  ceases  south  of  those  countries.  They  in- 
habit Canada  to  the  west  of  the  lakes;  and  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  rich  savannas  which  border  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  it  from  the 
west,  in  the  Upper  Louisiana.  There  they  are  seen  in 
herds  innumerable,  promiscuously  with  multitudes  of  stags 
III  id  deer  during  morning  and  evening,  retiring  in  the  sultry 
heats  into  the  shade  of  tall  reeds,  which  border  the  rivers 
of  America.' 

Jo2»eph  Sabine,  in  the  appendix  to  Franklin's  Narrative, 
says  that  they  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
wherever  the  progress  of  cultivation  has  not  interfered  with 
tiieir  range,  nnd  that  they  are  extremely  numerous  on  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  They  are  also  found,  he 
observes,  though  less  plentifully,  in  the  woods  as  far  north 
as  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  most  northern  situation  in  which 
they  were  observed  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  FrankUn's 
party  was  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake.  In 
the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that  the  natives  say  that  the 
Wood  Buffaloes,  as  they  are  called,  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  plains,  but  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  gives 
the  following  compendious  history  of  the  geographical  range 
of  the  American  Bison:— 'At  the  period  when  Eui^opeans 
began  to  form  settlements  in  North  America,  this  animal 
wan  oc^uisionally  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but  even 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Apahiehian  mountains,  for  Lawson  has  thought  it  to  be  a 
fact  worth  recording,  that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  on 
Cape  Fear  River.*   As  early  as  the  first  discovery  of  Canada, 
it  was  unknown  in  that  country,  and  no  mention  of  it 
whatever  occurs  in  the  Voyages  du  Sieur  de  Champlain 
Xaintongeois,  nor  in  the  Nova  Franfia  of  De  Monts,  who 
obtained  the  first  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.    Theodat, 
vrhose  history  of  Canada  was  published  in  1636,  merely  says 
that  he  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  western 
countries.    Waoden  mentions,  that  at  no  very  distant  date, 
herds  of  them  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  as  late  as  the  year  1 766  they  were  pretty  numerous 
in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have  gradually  retired  before  the 
white  population,  and  are  now,  he  savs,  rarely  seen  to  the 
south  of  tne  Ohio,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.    They 
still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in  Louisiana,  roaming 
in  countless  herds  over  the  prairies  that  are  watered  by  the 
Arkansa,  Platte,  Missouri,  and  upper  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Peace  rivers.    Great  Slave  Lake,  in  lat  60°, 
was  at  one  time  the  northern  boundary  of  their  range ;  but 
of  late  years*  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  flat  limestone  district  of  Slave 
Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  lat.  63°  or  64°.   As  ka 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone formations,  lying  between  the  great  Rucky  Mountain 
ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  ohain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  iu  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented  by  the 
bison.    In  these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  much 
prairie  land,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in  the  summer, 
and  also   many  marshes  overgrown  with  bulrushes  and 
cariceStM*  which  supply  them  with  winter  food.    Salt  springs 

•  The  Mlowini;,  we  pmvmc*,  !•  the  puatfe  la  LawMO  to  wliieh  Dr.  Ri* 
ch><r«i«uO  •lluilM:'-^  He  (i. «.  tlie  buflrlo.  as  I^wsoa  printe  it)  Mldom  appcan 
Atiuxigst  the  Kni^luh  inhiibitiuitt.  his  chief  haantbemg  iu  the  laod  of  ATet »- 
UMifipi,  whkh  i*.  fur  the  moet  pert*  a  plain  eoantry ;  y^t  1  have  Icnoini  aome 
liiti  d  nn  the  hilly  part  uf  C^pe-Fair-SLivr,  they  paaslag  the  ledgei  of  vast 
nioantaia*  from  tlw  aaiU  iSematippi  before  they  eas  come  near  na.*  Oppoatte 
lo  Ihie  parafraph  Is  the  ibUo«rin){  marfinal  note:— 'Two  killed  on*  year  in 
VtryiniA  at  Apu  tmatirks.'  nraninje.  we  auppoec,  on  thr  Appomattox,  a  branch 
of  tlio  June*  IiUer.    (Sec  Lawtou't  Hhtury  of  Carolina,  p.  115.) 

t  Cmnx  b  the  name  of  n  genua  of  Cypeiaeeai  a  rauy  o^pUnts  nearly 
alliW  l»  tiu  fniewa. 


and  lakes  alsd  abound  on  the  confines  of  the  limestone,  and 
'  there  are  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bisons  are  sure 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  ffeauent 
any  of  the  districts  formed  of  |>rimitive  rocks,  and  the  limits 
of  their  range  to  the  eastward,  within  the  H«dson  Bay 
Company's  territories,  may  be  nearly  correctly  marked  on 
the  map  by  a  line  commencing  in  long.  97"  on  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  the  south  4nd  of  Lake  Winipe^, 
crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  westward  of  Ba^quiau 
Hill,  and  running  from  thence  by  the  Athapcbcow  to  the 
east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their  migrations  to  ibe 
westward  were  formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mou.tain 
range,  and  they  are  still  unknown  in  New  Caiedonib.  «iid 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across 
the  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  in- 
creasing. In  1806,  when  Lewis  and  Ckrke  cro^ised  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  bison-skins  were  an 
important  article  of  traffic  between  the  inhabitants  on  the 
east  side  and  the  natives  to  the  westward.  Farther  to  the 
southward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bisun  appears 
to  be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  cliain.* 

Before  we  describe  the  habits  of  the  American  bison,  the 
modes  of  hunting  it,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  animal  are,  put,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  wildernesses  where  it  roams  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom. We  know  not  how  to  convey  this  idea  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  who  possesses  the  magic 
art  of  converting  the  reader  into  a  spectator  of  llie  scene  de- 
scribed* In  his  Tour  on  the  Prairies^  the  following  pano- 
ramic views  are  presented  to  us : — 

'  Af^er  a  toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through  a 
country  cut  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  by 
thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a  grand  prairie.  Here  one  of 
the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  **  far  west",  broke  upon  us,— 
an  immense  extent  of  grassy,  imdulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"rolling**  country,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees 
dimly  seen  in  tlie  distance  like  a  ship  at  sea,  the  land^ape 
deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastness  and  simplicity.  To  the 
south-west,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  smgular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembline  a  ruined  fortress.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle  crowning  a  height  in 
the  midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landscape.  To  this  hill  we 
gave  the  name  of  Cliff  Castle. 

'  The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  differed,  in 
the  character  of  their  vegetation,  fh>m  those  through  which 
I  had  hitherto  passed.  Instead  of  a  profusion  of  tall  flower- 
ing plants,  and  long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered 
with  a  shorter  growth  of  herbage  called  buffalo-grass,  some- 
what coarse,  but,  at  the  proper  season,  affording  excellent 
and  abundant  pasturage.  At  present  it  was  growing  wiry» 
and  in  many  places  it  was  too  much  parched  for  grazing. 

'  The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but  somewhat 
arid  season  called  the  Indian  summer.  There  was  a  smoky 
haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  tempered  the  brightness  of  the 
sunshine  into  a  golden  tint,  sortening  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  giving  a  vagueness  to  the  outlines  of  distant 
objects.  This  haziness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attri- 
buted to  the  burning  of  the  distant  prairies  by  the  Indian 
hunting  parties.  Vfe  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  be- 
fore we  came  to  where  deeply-worn  footpaths  were  seen  tra- 
versing the  country.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would  keep 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  but  a  few  paces  apart  These 
were  pronounced  to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves 
had  passed.* — p.  153. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  more  refireshing  scene : — *  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  where  this  line  of  rugged 
hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  through  which  flowed  the 
north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A  beautiful  meadow,  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  auttunnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were 
fringed  with  cotton-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which 
refreshed  and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown  fcrest. 

'  The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  clamps 
of  trees,  so  happily  disposed  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  out' 
by  the  hand  of  art  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and 
delightful  valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wfld  horses  quietly 
grazing  on  a  green  lawn  about  a  mile  distant  to  our  right, 
while  to  our  left,  at  nearly  the  same  distance,  were  several 
buffiiloes,  some  feeding,  others  reposing  and  ruminating 
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MBong  the  high  rich  herbage,  under  the  shade  of  a  elomp 
of  oottoi?-wood  trees.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a 
broad,  beautiful  tract  of  pasture-land,  on  the  highly-orna- 
mented estate  of  some  gentleman-farmer,  with  his  cattle 
grazing  about  the  lawns  and  meadows/ — p.  220. 

The  American  male  bison,  when  at  its  full  size,  is  said  to 
weigh  2000  lbs.,  though  12  or  14  cwt.  is  considered  a  good 
weight  in  the  fur  countries.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  eight 
feet  and  a  half  as  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
twenty  inches,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  as  its  height  at  the 
fore  quarters.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  carried  low :  the 
eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  the  horns  are  short, 
small,  sharp,  set  far  apart,  for  the  forehead  is  very  broad, 
and  directed  outwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
erect,  with  a  slight  curve  towards  the  outward  pointing  tips. 
The  hump  is  not  a  mere  lump  of  fatty  secretion,  like  that  of 
the  zebu,  but  consists,  exclusive  of  a  deposit  of  fat,  which 
varies  much  in  quantity,  of  the  strong  muscles  attached  to 
the  highly-developed  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  vertebne,  forming  fit  machinery  for  the  sup- 
port and  movement  of  the  enormous  head.  The  chest  is 
broad,  and  the  legs  are  strong ;  the  hind  parts  are  narrow, 
and  have  a  comparatively  weak  appearance.  The  tail  is 
clothed  with  short  fur-like  hair,  with  a  long,  straight,  coarse, 
blackish-brown  tuft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  whole  body 
is  covered  with  long  shagged  hair,  which  in  summer  falls 
off,  leaving  the  blackish  wrinkled  skin  exposed,  except  on 
the  forehead,  hump,  fore-quarters,  under-jaw,  and  thi'oat, 
where  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy,  and  mixed  with 
much  wool.  Catesby  observes  that  on  the  forehead  of  a 
hull  the  hair  is  a  foot  Ions:,  thick  and  frizzled,  and  of  a 
dusky  black  colour,  that  tne  length  of  this  hair,  hanging 
over  their  eyes,  impedes  their  ilight,  and  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  but  that  this  obstruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  their  good  noses,  which  are 
no  small  safeguard  to  them.  A  bull,  says  he.  in  summer, 
with  his  body  bare  and  his  head  muflled  with  long  hair, 
make^  a  very  formidable  appearance.  In  summer  the 
general  colour  of  the  hair  is  between  dark-umber  and  liver- 
brown,  and  lustrous.  The  tips  of  the  hair,  as  it  lengthens 
in  winter,  are  paler,  and  before  it  is  shed  in  summer  much 
of  it  becomes  of  a  pale,  dull,  yellowish-brown.  In  the  fe- 
male the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  hair  on  the  foreparts  is 
not  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  male. 

Congregating  in  vast  herds,  these  animals  are  said  to 
cover  the  wide-extended  savannahs  of  the  more  southern 
districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent.  *  Such  was  the 
multitude,'  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  speaking  of  an  assem- 
blage of  bisons  as  they  crossed  the  water,  '  that  although 
the  river,  including  an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a 
mile  in  length,  the  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim, 
Dompletely  from  one  side  to  the  other.'  The  same  travellers, 
speaking  of  another  of  these  grand  spectacles,  say, — *  If 
it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  the  moving  multitude  which 
darkened  the  whole  plains,  we  are  convinced  that  20,000 
would  be  no  exaggerated  number.'  Catesby,  after  stating 
that  they  range  in  droves,  feeding  on  the  open  savannahs 
morning  and  evening,  says  that  in  the  sultry  time  of  the 
day  they  retire  to  shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  clear  water 
gliding  through  thickets  of  tall  canes.  Dr.  James  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
thus  describes  their  march : — *  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
countless  thousands  of  them  were  seen  coming  in  from  every 
quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools;*  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  their  paths  are  as  frequent,  and  almost  as  conspi- 
cuous as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bisons,  in  truth,  are  a  wandering  race,  the  motives 
of  their  restlessness  being,  either  disturbance  by  hunters 
or  change  of  pasture.  After  the  fire  has  cleared  the  prairie 
of  all  the  old  herbage,  the  delicately  tender  grass  which 
springs  up  in  the  room  of  the  old  wiry  bents  that  fed  the 
mme,  ofiers  the  most  grateful  food  to  the  migratory  bisons : 
such  spots  are  well-known  to  the  hunter  as  points  of  attrac- 
tion to  these  animals.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  over  the  vegetation,  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  feet 
to  get  at  the  grass. 

Fierce  and  terrible  are  the  fights  among  the  bulls  in  the 

rutting  season,  and  perilous  is  the  condition  of  the  man  who 

*  approaches  them.     For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 

tulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds ;  but  at  all  seasons, 

ding  to  Dr.  Richardson,  one  or  two  old  bulls  generally 

npany  a  large  herd  of  cows. 


These  powerful  beasts  are  in  general  sh j»  and  fly  from 
the  face  of  man  till  they  are  wounded ;  they  tli«n  beeome 
furious,  and  pursue  their  enemy  with  the  most  vindtctvi 
spirit,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but  we  must  first  »a>  4 
word  or  two  on  some  of  the  difiierent  modes  of  hunt::  .- 
them.  Du  Pratz  and  Charlevoix  give  several  particuUr^  v  / 
the  chace  of  these  animals  by  the  Indians.  If  the  nfiv  I-.* 
used  the  jbunter  is  careful  to  go  against  the  wind,  for  i'  r 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite  in  the  bison  that  it  «t.i 
otherwise  get  scent  of  him  and  precipitately  retire.  If  Irf 
gets  within  rifle-distance,  he  is  careful  so  to  take  his  ai.\ 
that  the  beast  may  drop  at  once,  and  not  be  irritated  by  sd 
ineffectual  wound. 

But  the  great  hunting  is,  or  rather  was,  somewhat  sfur 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  *  tincheL'  A  great  number  i>{ 
men  divide  and  form  a  vast  square.  Each  band  sets  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savsnnab  where  the  herds  are  feeding:. 
When  the  aff'righted  beasts  perceive  the  fire  approach u  u* 
on  all  sides,  they  retire  in  confusion  to  the  centre  of  Uic 
square,  where  the  bands  close  upon  them,  and  kill  them  z^* 
they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps  without  haiard ;  15ui> 
or  2000  beeves  have  been  given  as  the  produce  of  surh  zn 
expedition. 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  gives  us  the  following; 
information.  After  stating  that  the  Stone  Indians  art*  »o 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  that  they  can  strike  a  \eM 
small  object  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  shoot  with  sutl.- 
cient  force  to  pierce  through  the  body  of  a  buflale  WL<rii 
near,  he  thus  describes  a  buffalo  or  bison  pound : — 

*The  buffalo  pound  was  a  fenced  circular  space,  of  aVu; 
a  hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  was  banked  i  v 
with  snow,  to  a  sufl&cient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  <•( 
the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  about  a  mile  *. 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  wirc 
driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly  equal  distances  of  aU  .i 
twenty  yards;  these  were  intended  to  represent  men,  si  : 
to  deter  the  animals  from  attempting  to  break  out  oo  en  tr 
side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  pound,  branc:.-« 
of  trees  were  placed  between  these  stakes  to  screen  r^- 
Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them  to  await  the  appr«  .i  i 
of  the  buffalo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  ••( 
chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  maIla^u^  re 
round  the  herd  in  the  plains  so  as  to  urge  them  to  en  let  i  >- 
roadway,  which  is  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  Wht  - 
this  has  been  accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  ati .. 
pressing  close  upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  t':  . 
rush  heedlessly  forwards  towards  the  snare.  When  lbe>  h^^c 
advanced  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  tt.LV 
also  rise,  and  increase  the  consternation  by  violent  sboutti.1* 
and  firing  guns.  The  affrighted  beasts  having  no  alur* 
native*  run  directly  to  the  pound,  where  they  areqiuckji 
despatched,  either  with  an  arrow  or  gun.  There  was  a  trci'  t  -. 
the  centre  of  the  pound,  on  which  the  Indians  had  hu;\r 
strips  of  buffalo  tlesh,  and  pieces  of  doth,  as  tributary  .  r 
grateful  offerings  to  the  Great  Master  of  life ;  and  we  i»«:tr 
told  that  they  occasionally  place  a  man  in  the  tree  to  %u.r 
to  the  presiding  Spirit  as  tne  buffaloes  are  advancing,  «.. « 
must  keep  his  station  until  the  whole  that  have  entered  ar% 
killed.* 

The  same  author  further  proceeds  as  follows: — *Oih<' 
modes  of  killing  the  buffalo  are  pmctised  by  the  Indw  - 
with  success;   of  these,  the  hunting  them  on  hor^eJta^k 
requires  most  dexterity.    An   expert  hunter,   when    «. .. 
mounted,  dashes  at  the  herd,   and  chooses  an  tndjxitK: 
which  he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the  rest     If  he  su  - 
ceeds,  he  contrives  to  keep  him  apart  bv  the  proper  manA<r 
ment  of  his  horse,  though  going  at  full  speed.     Wbenr\f-r 
he  can  get  sufficiently  near  for  a  ball  to  penetrate  t! 
beast's  hide  he  fires,  and  seldom  fails  of  bringing:   t  « 
animal  down ;  though,  of  course,  he  cannot  rest  the  pit  -< 
against  the  shoulder,  nor  take  a  deliberate  aim.     On  t    - 
service  the  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  diAi-r 
from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  holes  which  *    ■ 
badgers  make  in  these  plains,  and  also  from  tlie  rage  of  ; 
bu&lo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  sudder  ^ 
and,  rushing  fnriously  on  the  horse,  frequently  suor«e.!»  .: 
wounding  it,  or  dismounting  the  rider.    Whenever   t: 
animal  shows  this  disposition,  which  the  experienced  bwnL 
will  readily  perceive,  he  immediately  pulls  up  his  herse  e    - 
goes  off  in  another  dii-ection.'     The  reader  will  find  %o 
animated  descriptions  of  such  encounters  in  'TbaTbur 
the  Prairies/  before  alluded  to. 

'When  the  buffaloes  are  on  their  guard,    m 
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n^iaUii^  pbiervMff  'hones  cannot  be  used  in  approaching 
them ;  but  the  hunter  dismounts  at  some  distance  and 
crawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun 
before  him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look  towards  him  he 
stops*  and  keeps  quite  motionless,  until  their  eyes  are 
turned  in  another  direction ;  by  this  cautious  proceeding  a 
skilful  person  will  get  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  kill  two  or 
three  out  of  the  herd.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  this 
service  cannot  be  very  agreeable  when  the  thermometer 
stands  30^  or  40^  below  zero,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
this  country/ 

.  This  chase  of  the  bison  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
*  for/  says  Catesby,  *  when  wounded  they  are  very  furious, 
which  cautions  the  Indians  how  they  attack  them  in  open 
savannahs^,  where  no  trees  are  to  screen  them  from  their 
fury.  Their  hoofs,  more  than  their  horns,  are  their  offensive 
weapons,  and  whatever  opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  trampled  into  the  earth/ 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  '  Fauna  Boreali  Americani,"  ob- 
ser%es    that    the    bisons   are   less   wary  when   they  are 
assembled  together  in  numbers,  and  that  they  will  then 
often  blindly  fullow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling 
down,  the  hunters  posted  in  their  way.*    He  further  states 
that,  though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy 
and  awkward,  they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  over- 
taking tlie  fleetest  runner,  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  determined  violence  with  which  a  wounded  bison 
assails  its  enemy  :   '  While  I  resided  at  Carlton-house,* 
writes  Dr.  Richardson, '  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Mr.  Finnan  M'Donald,  one  of  theiludson'sBay  Company's 
clerks,  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night,  he  went 
out  in  the  dus^k  to  look  for  game.    It  had  become  nearly 
dark  when  he  fired  at  a  bison-bull,  which  was  galloping 
over  a  small  eminence,  and  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to 
see  if  bis  shot  had  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a 
rush  at  him.    He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the 
animal  by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead  as  it  struck  him  on 
the  side  with  its  born,  and,  being  a  remarkably  tall  and 
powerful  man,  a  struggle  ensued,  which  continued  until  his 
wrist  was  severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  was  rendered 
powerless;  he  then  fell,  and  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows  became  senseless.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  found 
by  his  companions  lying  bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in 
several  places,  and  the   bison  was  couched  beside  him, 
apparently  waiting  to  renew  the  attack  had  he  shown  any 
signs  of  life.    Mr.  M*«Donald  recovered  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injuries  he  received,  but  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.    Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 
the  tcnaciousncss  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  re- 
venge ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  de- 
tained for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  its  post  below  to  watch  him.    When  it  contends  with 
a  dog,  it  strike.4  violently  with  its  fore-feet,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English  bull-dog.* 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  favourite  Indian  method  of 
killing  the  bison  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on 
horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow ;  and  he  speaks 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  which  is  afforded  when  a  large 
party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way  on  an  extensive 
pl<iin,  and  of  the  skill  and  agility  displayed  by  the  young 
men  on  such  occasions.  The  horses,  it  appears,  seem  to 
enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active 
in  eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on  its 
pursuer.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  such  occasions,  that, 
when  the  bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  first  to  one  side  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  confirms  Captain  Franklin  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  most  generally  practised  plan  of  shooting 
the  bisons  is  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leeward, 
and  that  in  favourable  places  great  numbers  are  taken  in 
pounds. 

Though  the  risk  of  the  chase  be  considerable,  the  reward 
is  great ;  for  there  are  few  animaU  that  minister  more 
largely  to  the  wants  and  even  to  the  comforts  of  man  than 
the  American  bison.  The  horns  are  converted  into  powder- 
flasks  ;  the  hide,  wliich,  according  to  Catesby,  is  too  heavy 
for  the  strongest  man  to  Uft  from  the  ground,  is  very  va- 
luable, and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Purchas  re- 
lates, that  in  old  times  the  Indians  made  the  best  of  targets 
of  it;  and  Catesby  says  that  they  make  their  winter  moc- 
casins of  it  also,  but  that,  being  too  heavy  for  clothing,  it  is 
MH  often  put  to  (hat  use.    Others,  however,  assert  that  the 


Indians  dress  the  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  clothe  them-^ 
selves  with  them,  and  that  the  Europeans  of  Louisiana 
(Louisiana,  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term  before  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  the  United  States  in  1803)  use  them  for 
blankets,  and  find  them  Hght,  warm,  and  soft.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson confirms  the  latter  account,  for  he  says  in  the 
work  above  quoted,  *  The  fine  wool  which  clothes  the  bison 
renders  its  skin-  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent  blanket; 
and  they  are  valued  so  highly,  that  a  good  one  sells  for 
three  or  four  pounds  in  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as 
wrappers  by  those  who  travel  over  the  snow  in  carioles.* 
Thomas  Morton  (in  his  New  English  Canaan^  Amsterdam, 
1637,)  observes,  that  '  their  fleeces  are  very  useful,  being  a 
kind  of  wolle,  as  fine  almost  as  the  wolle  of  the  beaver,  and 
the  salvages  do  make  garments  thereof.*  Catesby  says  that 
the  Indians  work  the  long  hairs  into  garters,  aprons,  &c., 
dyeing  them  into  various  colours ;  and,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, the  hair  or  wool  is  spun  into  cloth,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  garters,  which  are  very  strong,  and  look  as  well  as 
those  made  of  the  best  sheep's  wool.  Pennant  fhrther  says 
that  the  fleece  of  one  of  these  animals  has  been  found  to 
weigh  eight  pounds,  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Governor 
Pownall  for  the  assurance  that  the  most  luxurious  fabric 
rai(;ht  be  made  of  it.  This  assurance,  it  appears,  was  far 
from  groundless,  for  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  the 
wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England  into  a  remarkably 
fine  and  beautiful  cloth;  and  that  in  the  colony  of  Osna- 
boyna,  on  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth 
is  formed  of  it. 

The  flesh  of  a  bison  in  good  condition,  says  the  author 
last  quoted,  is  very  juicy  and  well-flavoured,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  well-fed  beef.  Others  describe  it  as  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  common  beef  that  venison  bears  to 
mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  to  surpass 
that  of  the  common  ox  as  a  relish.  All  concur  in  the  praises 
of  the  delicious  hump,  rich,  savoury,  and  tender.  This  is 
the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  long  spinous  processes  of  the 
anterior  dorstfl  vertebrse,  and  is  called  bos  by  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  and  toig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
says  that  much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers 
attached  to  the  fur  companies  is  made  of  bison  meat,  pro- 
cured at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan : 
he  adds,  that  one  bison -cow  in  good  condition  furnislies 
dried  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmican 
weighing  ninety  pounds. 

The  fat  bulls  yield  a  great  quantity  of  tallow ;  and  Du 
Pratz  records  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  have 
been  procured  from  a  single  beast.  Pennant  says  that 
these  over-fed  animals  usually  become  the  prey  of  wolves, 
for,  by.  reason  of  their  great  unwieldiness,  they  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  herd ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Du  Pratz,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  sagacity  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  their  fierce  persecutors* — 
'  When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a  drove  of  those  ravenous 
creatures,  the  herd  flings  itself  into  the  form  of  a  circle : 
the  weakest  keep  in  the  middle,  the  strongest  are  ranged  on 
the  outside,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetrable  front 
of  horns :  should  they  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  have  re- 
course to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  or  the  weakest  are 
sure  to  perish.'  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  speaking  of  the 
numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources 
of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri, 
says,  that  there  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling  calves, 
but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture 
to  attack  the  full-grown  animal.  As  a  proof  of  this  he 
adds,  that  the  hunters  informed  him  that  they  often  saw 
wolves  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without  exciting  the 
least  alarm,  and  that  the  marksmen,  when  they  crawl  to- 
wards a  bison  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally 
wear  a  cap  with  two  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a  wol( 
knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  ap- 
proach nearer  in  that  guise. 

The  grisly  bear  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  American  bison ;  and  the  strongest  bull  goes  down 
before  him.    [See  Bkar.] 

The  Indian  is  too  wild  in  his  habits  to  submit  to  the 
fetters  which  an  attempt  to  domesticate  animals  would  im- 
pose upon  his  liberty ;  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  he  depends 
on  his  bow  or  his  rifle  for  his  subsistence,  and  wanders  free. 
It  is  not.  therefore,  surprising  that  no  attempt  should  hav^ 
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l)een  made  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  reduce  the  bison 
to  obedience.  Catesby,  however,  says  that  these  animals 
have  been  known  to  breed  with  tame  cattle  that  were  be- 
come wild,  but  that  the  calves  being  so  too,  were  neglected, 
'  and  though/  he  continues,  *  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
if  reclaiming  these  animals  were  impracticable  (of  which  no 
trial  has  been  made),  to  mix  the  breed  with  tame  cattle 
would  much  imprdve  the  breed,  yet  nobody  has  had  the 
curiosity  nor  have  given  themselves  any  trouble  about  it.* 
Pennant  states  that  the  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
that  it  has  failed, for  he  thus  writes  in  his  Arctic  Zoology* — 
'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  and  domesticate  the 
wild  bison,  by  catching  the  calves  and  bringing  them  up  with 
the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed.  It  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  answer :  notwithstanding  they  had  the 
appearance  for  a  time  of  having  lost  their  savage  nature, 
yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  restraint,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  great  strength,  would  break  down  the  strongest 
inclosure,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into  the  corn-fields. 
They  have  been  known  to  enj^ender together,  and  to  breed; 
but  I  connot  learn  whether  the  species  was  meliorated  by 
the  intercourse. 

A  very  fine  American  bi^on  bull  was  shown  a  few  years 
ago  in  this  country  as  the  *  bonassus,*  and  under  that  name 
found  its  way  into  the  epilogue  of  the  Westminster  Play  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  It  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ;  but  it  had  been 
enfeebled  by  confinement  and  disease,  and  died  soon  after 
the  Society  became  possessed  of  it.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  supplied  its  place  by  presenting  a  young  cow, 
which  has  lived  for  some  years  in  its  present  quarters  at 
the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

BISSA'GOS,  THE,  or  BIJUGA  ISLANDS,  lie  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  1 1°  40'  and  1 0°  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
15^  30' and  16°  30' W.  long.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bulola  or  Rio  Grande.  They  form  a  group  of  about 
twenty  islands,  enclosed  by  a  reef.  Most  of  them  are  in- 
habited, but  some  are  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited  oc- 
casionally. The  largest,  Marshi,  is  above  fifteen  miles  long. 
The  islands  Carache,  Corbele,  CazeguJ,  Gallinns,  Orango, 
Canyabac,  and  Bulama  are  much  smaller.  On  Bulama  the 
English  formed  a  settlement  in  1 792 ;  but  it  was  abandoned 
in  1793,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 

These  islands,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  an 
excellent  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  decomposed  lava  and 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  mostly  coverea  with  wood,  but 
there  are  some  natural  savannahs,  and  a  few  clear  spaces, 
affording  ample  pasturage  for  innumerable  elephants,  deer, 
buffaloes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate some  maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  and 
palms  ;  but  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  and  goats. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the 
straits  which  divide  the  islands  of  Canyabac  and  Bulama 
fioin  the  contment;  there  is  no  fresh- water  river  within 
several  miles. 

The  inhabitants,  called  Bijuga,  are  a  warlike  and  trea- 
clioi-ous  people,  as  Captain  Beaver  learned  by  experience. 
They  are  always  armed,  generally  with  a  musket,  knife- 
(la^^trer,  spear,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  The  women  do  the 
lal);3ur  of  domestic  economy,  except  that  the  males  climb 
the  i>alras  to  g«t  the  calabashes  for  collecting  the  palm- 
wine,  and  bring  them  away.  The  men  attend  only  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing:  they  frequently  rob  when  they  can  find 
their  way  across  to  the  main.  The  two  sexes  eat  separately. 
iLi/e  of  Captain  Peaver^  by  Smyth  ;  and  Capt.  Belcher, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo^r.  Society,) 

BISSEXTILE,  or  BISSEXTUS  DIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  Roman  Calendar,  after  its  reformation  by  J.  CoBsar, 
to  the  intercalary  day  which  was  inserted  every  fourth  year 
i^etween  the  24th  and  25th  of  February.  The  24th  of'  Fe- 
iiruary  was  expresse<l  according  to  the  Roman  reckoning, 
•sexto  Calendas  Martii,'  t.  e.  the  sixth  day  before  the  Ca- 
leiuU,  or  first  of  March.  When  the  intercalary  day  was  in- 
serted, it  was  also  called  *  sexto  Calendas  Marti iV  and  as 
the  name  was  thus  repeated,  this  day  was  called  the  bissex- 
tus  dies,  or  the  sixth  day  twice  over.  In  legal  reckoning  as 
to  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  24th  and  following  day  in  the 
bissextile  year  were  considered  in  the  Roman  law  as  one 
day.  (See  Di^.  4.  tit.  4.  3.)  In  Greek,  this  day  was  called 
l^i(36\tfioi  17/ifpa,  which  signifies  the  same  as  intercalated 
day.  By  the  statute  21  Hen  III.,  the  bissextile  day  and 
the  day  immediately  preceding  were  to  be  considered  le- 
gally as  one  day  (computetur  dies  ille  et  dies  proximo  pre* 


cedens  pro  uno  die).    At  present  Febraaiy  hu  tfmity*iiire 
days  in  leap  year.    [See  Year.] 

BPSTON  (entomology),  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Le«rh  tii  a 
genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Geumetritke.  TIm  nnncifii 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  genus  are  u  foUovb: — 
Palpi  short,  and  three-join  led ;  antenne  rather  Ion;;  iir^f 
distinctly  pectinated  in  the  males,  each  joint  being  furtu  ^  r .  .' 
with-a  ciliated  branch,  and  these  branches  longest  on  t 
central  joints  (in  the  females  these  branches  are-nntriuj 
or  nearly  so);  body  thick;  wings  present  in  both  ^v\'-%. 
not  very  thickly  covered  with  scales,  and  hence  «l:;;i  ^ 
transparent,  especially  in  the  females.  The  larva  ha«  ic. 
legs,  and  is  elongate,  cylindrical,  and  tubereolated*  an^i  *  «« 
the  head  more  or  less  notched  in  front ;  it  assumes  the  p4i[u 
state  underground  at  the  roots  of  trees. 

There  appears  to  be  an  analogical  resemblance  betve  :. 
these  moths  and  the  Notodoniidit,  their  laim  sbotii; .: 
that  they  are  not  otherwise  allied.  The  imago  state  of  u  t 
species  however  may  be  distinguished  by  the  diilerent  tex- 
ture of  the  wings,  and  structure  of  the  antennse. 

Three  species  of  this  ^enus  have  been  discovered  to  ti  « 
country: — B,  prodromartti,  the  oak-beauty;  B.  beitdarm- 
the  pepper-moth;    and  B.  Ai'rton'ttf,  the  brindled-beaLi. 
The  first  of  these  has  the  antennm  bipectinated  to  i:  ' 
apex,  and  the  two  latter  have  the  antenna  simple  at  i:  e 
apex,  in  the  males : — 

B,  prodromaria  has  the  wings  of  an  ash  colour,  or  .-.  •- 
proacning  to  white,  finely  sprinkled  with  black:  earb  o'  tr.r 
upper  wings  has  two  transverse  bent  fasci»  of  a  bnnrn  » 
lour,  more  or  less  margined  with  black,  and  the  under  «  rrj^ 
have  one  fascia  of  the  same  description.  When  Uie  vi:  .* 
are  expanded  it  measures  from  an  inch  and  a  half  10  t^  • 
inches  in  width. 

The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  oak,  p<^lar.  &c  T^  (^ 
moth  is  rare,  but  is  found  in  the  month  of  March  in  i.  ' 
trunks  of  oak  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loodon  a:,  i 
elsewhere. 

B.  bettUariua  has  received  the  name  of  pepper-mr*-. 
from  its  being  of  a  white  colour,  and,  as  it  wore,  peppen.>i 
with  black  almost  uniformly  over  the  wings. 

This  moth  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  and  is  ri- 1 
uncommon  in  the  month  of  June  in  woods  near  Lonci-  j., 
and  in  other  parts.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  c«:jk, 
willow,  poplar,  elm,  &c. 

B.  hirtariits  is  of  a  brown  oolonr,  dotted  with  grey,  v.i- 
three  or  four  transverse,  black,  bent  lines  on  each  u  r  r. 
and  a  whiti^ih  fascia  near  the  hinder  margin :  it  is  comii> 
amongst  poplar  and  lime-trees,  and  is  about  an  inch  :x'  . 
three  quarters  in  expanse.  In  the  fsmdes  the  wings  hx  - 
a  greenish  hue. 

BISTORT.    [See  Polyoonum.J 

BISTRE,  a  brown  pigment  made  fVom  the  root  of  dif-  -. 
ent  kinds  of  wood,  but  that  of  beech  is  preferfwl  b\  >ku  • 
who  have  given  directions  for  making  it. 

In  the  *  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  vol.  i.  p.  176,  the  to'     •  • 
ing  process  is  recommended: — Put  the  soot  of  anr  u\  cI  . 
beech  when  it  can  be  procured)  into  water,  in  the  pr^ii     • 
tion  of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boil  them  for  ba  !    - 
hour.  Then,  after  the  fluid  has  stood  some  time  to  settle.  (    . 
while  it  is  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the  ear:   > 
sediment  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  on  standing  any  lon^'e    \ 
form  another  earthy  sediment,  repeat  the  same  met  b< 
but  this  should  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains 
Evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  what  remains  w . 
good  bistre,  if  the  soot  was  of  the  proper  kind.    It   is  l:  • 
mixed  with  a  little  gum-water  and  made  into  small  cakt-^ 

According  to  Dr.  M'Culloch,  bistre  is  a  very  vans'*  • 
article,  and  is  often  unfit  for  use,  and  he  concludes  fr^ni  • 
experiments,  that  this  is  owing  to  its  too  near  alliance  to  t »% 
and  hence  the  disagreeable  gumminess  which  it  freque'^  . 
possesses.  He  has  proposed  a  process  for  removint:  t  > 
delects  which  he  has  pointed  out.  by  preparing  it  fn.»m  *. .  - 
pitch  of  distilled  wood.   ( Trang,  Geol,  Soc,  vol  ii.  p.  l  ) 

BISTRITZ  (BESZTERCZE,  BIDBKE),  a  ciiti^ 
Transylvania,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hungary  and 
the  cast  by  Galicia :  it  contains  an  area  of  about  1280  »qi:sr*. 
miles,  rather  less  than' that  of  Crloucestershire,  and  th«  '*«^ 
pulation,  which  in  1791  amounted  to  55,000,  is  at  pv^n  - 
about  1 07,500.  It  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  abovv  t  -^ 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  oorerf^  m  it 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  principal  river  by  vK  .  ^ 
it  is  watered  is  the  *  Greater  Szamos,'  which  riees  with  in  tY» 
borders  of  the  circle  below  Motthts  Wurfltl4>ianlas  cnil  I« 
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▼i.)  in  tbe  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus ;  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  the  son  of  Pharnacos,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 
Bithynia  was  taken  from  ihe  Persians  bv  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  his  general,  Calantus,  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
the  son  of  Boteiras,  a  native  prince,  and  Bithynia  became  an 
independent  state. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic^  &c.,  Append,  c.  7,  p.  410) 
has  made  such  a  complete  collection  of  the  passages  in 
antient  writers  relating  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  his  work  for  all 
particulars  respecting  the  history  of  this  district  during  the 
period  in  which  it  had  a  separate  existence.  Bas  was 
succeeded  in  326  B.C.  by  his  son  ZipcBtes,  who  carried 
on  a  successful  war  with  Lysimachus,  and  founded  the 
city  Zipcetion.  His  eldest  son,  Nicomedes  I.,  came  to 
the  throne  about  278  B.C.  His  succession  was  disputed 
by  his  brother  Zyboetes,  and  he  called  in  the  Gauls  to 
support  his  claim  ;  who  also  seem  to  have  assisted  his  son 
Zeilas  in  recovering  his  inheritance  from  his  step-mother, 
Etazcta.  Zeilas  or  Zelas  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  writes  it) 
reigned  till  about  22S  b.c,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Prusias  I.  This  prince  is  described  as  a  man  of  cou- 
rai;c  and  activity,  and  indeed  gained  his  name  of*  the  lame ' 
from  a  wound  which  he  received  while  mounting  a  scaling 
ladder  at  the  siege  of  Heraclea ;  but  his  memory  is  in  some 
degree  tarnished  by  his  connexion  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  court.  Hannibal 
died  in  183  B.C.,  and  Prusias  H.  probably  came  to  the  throne 
in  180  K.C.,  or  thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedon,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  he 
endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.)  He  visited  Rome,  167 
B.C.,  along  with  his  son,  Nicomedes.  by  whom  he  was  mur- 
dered, 149  B.C.  Little  is  known  of  Nicomedes  II.  He  was 
applied  to  for  succours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  bv  Marius, 
and  died  probably  in  the  year  9 1  B.C.  His  son,  Nicomedes 
III.,  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  restored  by  the 
Romans,  and  expelled  again.  88  B.C.  At  the  peace  in  84 
B.C.,  he  was  a  second  time  restored,  and,  dying  in  74  B.C., 
he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as  his  heira. 

Bithynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  younger  pre- 
sided over  it,  and  from  his  epistles  we  derive  a  good  deal  of 
information  respecting  its  condition  at  that  time.  In  the 
division  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  Proconsulares  Pro- 
vincial, i.e.t  one  of  those  which  were  left  to  the  senate  and 
the  people  (Dio.  .03,  12,  Straho,  i.  17,  Tacilus,  Annal.  xvi. 
18) ;  but  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his  intimacy  with 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  corresponded  familiarly  on  the 
aflairs  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nieomcdia  a  foss 
commenced  by  a  king  of  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigatinu:  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  turn  it  into  a  canal  between  the  lake 
of  Nicomedia  and  the  sua :  Trajan  seems  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  adopt  his  suguestion.  {i.pist.  x.  50,  69.)  In  his 
46th  Epist.  1.  10,  he  asks  Trajan  for  an  *  aquilex'  to  com- 
plete the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nicomedians,  and 
appears  in  general  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  Nicroa  that  the  Sultan  Solyman 
cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Constantinople  has  made  this  district  the  scene  of 
many  important  events  in  modern  history. 

BITON,  a  Greek  writer  about  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
A  work  by  him  on  the  construction  of  catapultcD  {KaraoKival 
TToXfjunriDv  o^yaviov  KaTaTriXrucuv)  is  extant,  in  the  collection 
of  Thevenol. 

BITON TO.  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  a  population  of  about  4000  in- 
habitants     It  lies  on  the  road  from  Canosa  to  Bari,  twelve 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bari.  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Adriatic  coast.     The  country  around  is 
very  fertile.    [See  Bari.]    Bitonto  is  the  antient  Butuntum 
or  Butuntus  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.     It  is  known  in 
modern  history  for  a  battle  fought  near  it,  25th  May,  17.34, 
between  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mar,   and   the   Austrians,  commanded   by  the   Prince  of 
Belmonte.    The  Spaniards  won  the  battle,  which  gave  them 
the  possession  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  Bourbon 
*y  was  thus  established.     Mcmtemar  was  created  by 
*iarles  Duke  of  Hitonto.    (Botta,  Sioria  d Italia.) 
ER  PRINCIPLK.    When  indijjo  and  some  other 
5  products  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  a  substance 
orl,  wliich,  before  its  properties  had  been  accurately 


examinpd,  was  called,  on  account  of  its  taste,  bittrr  pr  • 
ciple.    This  is  now,  however,  known  to  lie  a  peculiar  a  . 
and  is  called  carbarotic  or  nitropieric  acid,  and  will  bv  u.-  ..- 
tioned  hereafter  under  the  former  name. 

Besides  this  artificial  product,  there  exist  a  vast  nun,  • ' 
of  vegetables,  most  or  all  of  which  are  used  in  tnc<!:'i'  . 
that  contain  bitter  extractive  matter,  and  from  %\xi  \.  i 
peculiar  bitter  principle  may  in  many  cases  be  reparat   : 
thus   gentian  root  yields   a  crystallizable  and  cxtriT. «  , 
bitter  matter ;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  ti.:<   • 
the  only  bitter  contained  in  this  root ;   it  is  called  s*  ^ 
tianine ;  that  of  senna  is  termed  catharten,  of  ctiluc>   - 
colocynthcn,  &c.    These  and  others  of  the  same  dab.>  «  . 
be  mentioned  under  their  respective  letters. 

BITTERS  PAR.    Considerable  uncertainty  will  be  f.  .  . ' 
to  exist  in  the  uge  of  this  term  in  the  various  mineralo.  • 
works,  owing  to  a  very  close  connection  existing  between  :.  • 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron,  man;:  it  t- 
and  zinc,  and  the  compounds  which  these  carbonates  {  r:i 
with  one  another.    There  is  consequently  somediffu  ul;>   :. 
determining  the  precise  limits  which  divide  one  specie*  u    ^ 
the  other.    According,  however,  to  the  most  general  :.f  r» ,.  .- 
tion  it  must  be  considered  as  denoting  the  cryst;.!! : 
varities  of  Dolomite,  and  therefore  its  essential  chofii    . 
constitution  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  equn  .',- 
of  carbonate  of  lime  united  with  one  equivalent  of  carb* : 
of  magnesia,  which  expressed  in  symbols  is 

Ca  c  *l-  Mg  c 

That  exactly  the  above  compound  should  rarely  occur.  • 
from  what  we  know  of  the  principles  of  isomorphi^tn, 
longer  a  matter  of  any  surprise,  since  either  of  the  elt'i:.*  -  . 
may  be  partially  replaced  by  the  other,  or  by  the  prot^..\.-.  . 
of  manganese  and  iron,  which  is  indeed  usually  the  *  ,-< 
On  the  supposition  of  the  above  composition,  Uu  |>  * 
should  be  found  to  contain 

Of  Carbonate  of  lime         ....     54*3 
Carbonate  of  magnesia      ,     ,     .     45*7 
while  the  analysis  of  varieties  from  Tyrol  by  Klaproth  t' 
the  composition  thus  • 

Carbonate  of  hme  .     •     ,     54*18     •      .52 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       .     .     45'82     .      .    4^ 
Carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese    0  .      •     3 
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The  quantity  of  iron  and  manganese  is,  however,  a!  t;: 
much  greater,  Berthier  having  obiatned  as  much  as  U  ; 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter.    Particular  ;:: 
tion  is  requisite  to  distinguish  this  species  from  calr.ir 
spar,  carbonate  of  lime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  niagii«^^  t-; 
or  talcspar,  the  carbofiate  of  magnesia,  on  the  other,  i 
species  to  which  the  bitterspar  is  most  nearly  allttvl,  . 
between  which  it  is  situated,  not  only  in  its  chemical  .• 
stitution.  but  in  almost  all  of  its  other  properties.     1 
for  example  they  are  all  three  cleavable  in  directions  par* 
to  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedral,  the  angle  in   the  o^  .. 
edges  of  which  in  the  purest  specimens 

OfCalcsparis  .  .  .  10$*  5' 
Bitterspar  ,  .  ,  106"  15' 
Talcspar  .         .         .     lOr  22' 

In  the  general  character  of  the  crystals  also  the  bittcr^i  .* 
intermediate  between  the  other  two ;  for  while  in  r.ili  ^ 
we  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  combiDu' 
with  a  most  decided  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  the-  - 
sided  regular  prism,  and   a  remarkable  complex  ay 
variety  of  shapes,  talcspar  on  the  contrary  is  as  tk'u  .: 
able  for  its  simplicity,  the  faces  of  its  cleavage   rli-  u 
hedron  being  the  only  ones  which  have  as  yet  e^er   I  - 
observed  to  occur  in  this  mineral.    Bitterspar,  on  the  i 
trary,  holds  as  it  were  a  mean  between  these  two  «\tr> : 
presenting  us,  in  addition  to  the  planes  of  thv  cka*  : 
rhombohedron,  the  faces  of  the  first  obtuser,  and  first  -  \ 
second  acuter  rhombohedron,  together  with  the  planer  t:  ^ 
eating  the  terminal  angle;  the  two  acuter  rhs)mbo{.t  .* 
occur  alone  as  well  as  that  of  cleavage.  The  principal  « •  <. 
binations  are  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure*  vhere  ' 
faces  marked  £  represent  the  plane  truncating  tbe  term.* 
angle,  R  the  cleavage  and  its  second  acuter;  the  farc« 
are  frequently  not  present.     The  crystalline  faiv««   j 
licularly  those  of   the  cleavage  rhombohedron.    are    !  ' 
quently    rounded,    by    which    the    crystals    assume     ti 
form  of  a  lens.    In  hardness  it  is  alao  situated  befc 
calcspar  and  talcspar,  its  number  being  3*5  to  4,  vU. 
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BITTERS,  a  collective  term  applied  to  those  vef^elable 
iubslsnees  the  most  prominent  sensible  quality  of  which  n 
bitternest.  '  Bitterness,"  snys  Dr.  Cullen, '  is  a  simpla  per- 
ception that  cannot  be  defined,  but  muit  be  'rercrred  \n  a 
matter  of  experience  in  whirh  mankind  are  commonly 
agreed.'  It  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  refer  this  quality 
to  an  hypothetirat  principle,  vhirh  vas  Ictnied  biller  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  tliat  substances  having  a 
hitter  tnste  were  indebted  for  it  to  very  dilTurent  aourrcs. 
In  tile  progress  of  science  this  terra  oras  limited  to  such 
nptiiral  non-axotiicd  substances  as  possessed  the  general 
character  of  fxlractive,  which  was  desit^natcd  billcr  ca- 
trortivc,  and  subdivided  into  mild  bitter,  sharp  hitter,  and 
nareotia  bitter  extractive.  More  recently,  the  nuro  non- 
nKiitix(i)  substances,  to  which  many  plants  arc  iiiaebtccl  for 
tlluir  bitterness,  have  hecn  obtained  separately,  and  even 
vry H lain X 0(1.  such  as  genlianine,  salieine,  &c.  But  bittcr- 
I1IIM  i«  not  confined  to  vegetable  substances  destitute  of 
Rinta,  but  is  uussessed  by  many  alkaloids,  into  the  composi- 
tiun  i>r  wliiiili  awte  enters,  such  as  quinia,  strychnia, 
lirui'i«.  fill'.  A«  some  of  these  constitute  valuable  medicinal 
iiuuiili,  u«  well  OH  the  non-azotized  substances,  it  seems 
liiijiiiiliDr  111  udript  a  chemical  arran^rement  of  these  aiCiclcs 
HI  itiu  rminilution  of  our  obKarvations.  Any  hitter  sub- 
■riiii-'i'  lukun  into  tlie  mouth  produces  Instantly  a  sensation 
whii'h  iru  (ha  flrat  trial  is  seldom  relished,  but  to  which  the 
Uiilu  iiiun  becomes  reconciled,  so  that  most  persons  can  con- 
liiiiKt  tiia  ui>e  of  bitter  lonicer  than  sweet  substances.  This 
lliipriKKi^m  on  the  organs  of  tasle  seems  to  have  little  general 
uW'cL  ln-yond  causing  a  nccralion  of  saliva  in  most  indi- 
ViiliiHJa.  and  it  is  not  till  they  reach  the  stomach  that  they 
|ir'iiliii-u  much  effect.  Upon  the  mucous  membrane  and 
liiuai-ular  nbresof  the  stomueh.  ns  veil  as  upon  the  neigh- 
twuriiiK  Klands  associated  with  it  in  the  fimction  of  diges- 
tion, oipoi-ially  the  liver  and  pancreas, '  they  produce  a  very 
decided  elftct.  Gummy  matter,  which  forn'isa  eonsiderable 
|i-ir(iuii  of  most  vegetable  food,  does  not  eatiily  submit  to  the 
■i-ti'in  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  frequently  passes  through 
the  iiitniines  very  little  chanjied.  But  when  associated 
Willi  l>i<l<>r  extractive  it  is  soon  digested,  and  yields  a  large 
7f  n<)urishment.  Saccharine  matter  or  sugar  is 
e»isiinir  alone  in  vegetable  food,  adequate  lo  the 
the  animals  which  f«ed  upon  it,  but  they  he- 
lp and  bealth;  if  any  bitter  matter  exist  iit  the 
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plants  along  with  the  sugar,  or  if  they  liavc  aeccu  tu  .:- 
plants  almost  exclusively  bitter,  to  wliich  tbey  r\;- 
resort.  Where  there  is  a  deScieney  of  bitter  m^ib-r.  ■ 
the  food  is  of  a  very  watery  kind,  such  as  grows  i  . 
pastures,  the  cattle  suffer  from  various  diseam,  e>p<-  . 
from  the  rot 

That  bitters  develope  and  heighMn  tbe  rttalily  of  : 
stomach  seems  clear,  and  in  popular  language  tbi 
called  itnmachict.     But  they  also  causa  an  inercaiwd  » ' ' 
tion  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  essential  to  digettu.n.  . 
also  of  the  bile  and  Mnereatic  juice.    The  secteti'ii.  . 
also  improved  in  quality,  and  when  prevbiulj  exiv 
may  even  be  diminished  in  t]UBnIity,  ai  ■  greater  cii  .■ 
of  firmness  and  tone  is  imparted  to  the  ivbol«  inti';- 
canal,  by  which  liusty  and  imperfect  secretion  is  pnv< :., 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  improved  condition  oi  ; 
stomach   are  extended   to  the  rest  of  the  Kyttem  bt    i 
means,  the  first,  sympathy,  which  is  speedy  in  it*  ,n-. 
the  second,  more  stow,  being  the  result  of  the  im;. 
blood  obtained    from  be(l«r  digestion    being    disti.^ 
through  the  system.     The  nuturc  of  sympathy  ii  . 
understood,  but  the  effects  of  that  disposition  or  con--.  ■ 
parts  to  act  in  concert  or  harmony,  which  phvsi<.'. -_  ■ 
nave  agreed  to  term  sympathy,  aro  sufficiently   idji.. 
The  stomach  has  been  called  the  centre  of  tympethi,  :- 
ita  influence  upon  every  organ  of  the  body,  aiid  <j:   :. 
organs  of  the  boily  upon  it,  according  to  ttieir  re'>;-   : 
cundiliiin.     But  by  a  we  1 1 -ascertained  law  of  the  svii.'i.,  ' 
sympathies  of  the  stomacU  are  greatest  with   Ih'i»e  \ 
the  constituents  of  which  are   similar  to  its  own  :    \\- 
mucous  surfutes  and  the  muscular  fibres  througtiuiii  : 
whole  body  participate  in   its   changes   more   extc:^  .. 
than  other  parts.     Hence  by  improving  the  Klatc   oi  : 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  every  musele  and  every  a::-  ■ 
for  they  as  well  as  the  heart  are  muscular  tube*,  a' .; . 
nn  increased  lone,  by  which  the  elasticity  and  eiterfcy  u:  ; 
system  is  greatly  augmented.     Bv  the  improved  dl?'-' 
of  the  food,  a  belter  kind  of  blooa  containing  mon:  ri 
and  red  particles  is  circulated,  and  conveyed   to  eren  i 
of  the  body,  by  which  not  only  better  materialit  are  su;<; 
to  the  glands,  out  of  which  to  form  the  secretiona.  bt,i  .. 
which  a  firmer  and  heller  flesh  is  deposited  ;  and   tbt:-  ' 
individual  finds  bis  strength  much  increased.     The  n't 
system  likewise  partakes  of  the  benefit,  and  Hie  niind  :- 
general  clear  and  active. 

Such  being  the  common  effect  of  the  use  of  bitti-rv.  * 
writers  regard  them  as  synonymous  with  turiic-i;    I  .i 
all  tonic  medicines  are  nut  bitter,  such,   for   c.t.-iniii,,' 
arsenic,  this  view  cannot  be  taken,  though  many  ■  f  . 
most  t'aluable  tonics  are  bitter.     They  have  tbis  priin.-.-  , 
common  with  most  tonics :  that  their  continued  Usu  si . 
to  impair  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  leave  it  id  g  >- . 
of  i;reatcr  weakness  than  at  first.     Henoe  their  empl.>>  i^ . 
should  only  be  temporary,  to  raise  the  powern  of  dij;, . . 
when  they  have  been  enfeebled  by  previous  disea^v   .■.  . 
ecssive  fatigue.     There  exists  another  reason   for   ra... 
in  their  use;  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  incrva-v  ■ 
quantity  of  blood,  both  by  augmenting  the  appetite,  o 
to  which  more  food  is  taken,  and  from  which  a  more  r. 
live  and  stimulating  chyle  is  extracted,  by  which  a  plt-t;    : 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  induced,  and  all  the  atten  .: 
evils  brought  about.     These  cautionary  remarks   api  h 
well  to  malt  liquors  as  to  those  hitters  unassociuic-i  - 
any  nutritive  matter  which  are  only  employed    as    ii, 
cines*    The  full  and  often  bloated  habit  of  body  of  W: 
who  daily  consume  a  large  portion  of  strong  ale' or  [•■:; 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  consequences  of  sncL  m.. 
gences.     Besides,  hops   possess,  like  many  otberLiit  ■■ 
more  or  less  of  a  narcotic  principle,  so  that  ibe  putr-it   i- 
produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  brain,  if  ULeo  in  . 
sideruble  quantity.     The  sleepiness  which  follows   ii. 
shows  this,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  those  who  are  addictat  i 
In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  mall-liquor  drunkards  i'.  . 
jpoplexy  or  palsy.'     A  very  moderate  use,  duriaf^  dn,. 
Ola  beer  not  containing  so  much  nutritious  matter,     - 
much  hop.  is  allowable  to  most  persons,  but  it  ihou;,: 
thoroughly  fermented  and  purified,  and  not  be  hard  or  '•[' 

Persons  naturally  of  a  full  habit  of  body  should  cajv' 
avoid  the  stronL'er  ulea  and  porters.  These  remark*  d..  - 
ipply  to  the  medical  employment  of  strong  ales  u  a  i  - 
or  rcsloralLve  during  convalescence  from  acute  disr*^  -  : 
few  agents  so  speeddy  re<ruit  the  exhausted  powers.  «r  -i 
place  the  waited  flesh  of  the  sufferer.    NeittMf  ate  ibi't  a 
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etples,  they  are  mixed  together,  the  bitumen  doei  not  regain 
iU  elasticity. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  elastic 
bitumen :  but  when  long  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
resin,  tannin,  and  a  little  nitroperic  acid.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  M.  Henry,  jun.,  the  elastic  bitumen  con- 
sists of 

English.  French. 

Carbon      .     .     •       52*250  58 '260 

Hydrogen       .     .         7*496  4 '890 

Azote         .      .      .         0*154  0*104 

Oxygen     ...       40*100  36*746 

100*  100- 

Berzelius  remarks,  that  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  in  these  specimens  is  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
surprising  their  properties  are  not  more  dissimilar. 

BITUMENS,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Though  the  sub- 
stances popularly  termed  bitumens,  in  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  term,  differ,  as  stated  above,  yet  as  in  medical 
writings  the  term  is  restricted  to  certain  forms  of  these, 
a-  slight  notice  of  their  uses  and  modes  of  action  may 
here  be  most  appropriately  introduced.  In  this  limited 
sense  bitumens  comprise  naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha,  and 
asphaltum,  which  are  all  transition  states  of  the  same 
tnmg ;  viz.,  from  naphtha  the  most  fluid,  to  asphaltum  the 
most  solid.  These  appear  to  be  all  mixtures  in  different 
proportions  of  naphtha  (strictly  so  called,  naphtha  montana), 
paraffino,  kreosote,  acetic  acid,  and  of  some  substance 
which  easily  becomes  black  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
chief  constituent  principles  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
may  be  considered  mineral-empyreumatic  oils,  and  in  their 
action  on  the  human  system  they  are  similar  to  balsams 
and  resins.  Their  sphere  of  action  does  not  seem  to  extend 
beyond  the  spinal  chord  and  ganglionic  system ;  they  do 
not  affect  the  brain  or  its  ncn'es,  except  indirectly  in  case 
of  an  over-dose,  through  the  vitiated  and  imperfectly  decar- 
bonized blood.  The  functions  dependent  for  their  perfection 
on  tlie  nerves  of  orjjanic  life  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
these  agents  than  by  any  other  empyreumatic  oil.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  mucous  membranes,  of  serous  membranes, 
and  glandular  structures,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  promoted 
by  their  intluencc.  The  process  of  absorption  is  also  in- 
creased, and  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine  takes  place. 
They  are  better  suited  for  slight  and  chronic  affections  of 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  than  for  acute  or  violent  disorders 
of  them.  They  have  been  employed  in  loss  of  power, 
cramps,  and  chronic  affections  of  a  nervous  but  obscure 
nature  ;  also  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
lungs,  when  balsamic  medicines  are  proper,  such  as  humid 
catarrh,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma  arising  from  ner- 
vous debility. 

Likewise  in  similar  affections  of  the  bladder,  such  as 
atony  of  that  organ,  and  loss  of  power  of  its  sphincter 
muscle,  catarrhus  vesiccs,  <^c.  They  have  also  been  used 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  especially  when  these 
threaten  to  terminate  in  stiffness  or  loss  of  power.  Lastly, 
they  have  been  employed  as  a  remedy  against  worms,  espe- 
cially the  tape-worm,  in  which  their  eflicacy  is  increased  by 
combination  with  assafiBtida.  Externally  they  are  used  as 
embrocations  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  and  also  to 
allay  cramps  and  spasms.  They  are  also  serviceable  as  an 
external  application  to  chilblains  and  some  other  ulcers  re 
suiting  from  an  imperfect  circulation  and  low  degree  of 
nervous  power. 

Their  employment  would  be  very  improper  during  any 
inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  or  increased  sensibility  of 
the  nerves.  An  over-dose  is  detndedly  poisonous,  causing 
general  excitement,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  cmmps,  con- 
vulsions, laborious  respiration,  a  venous  state  of  the  blood, 
great  debility,  and  death:  or  recovery  may  take  place,  if  by 
means  of  respiratim  and  a  copious  secretion  of  bile  and 
urine,  the  bl(X)d  can  be  freed  from  its  excess  of  carbon. 
Even  after  a  favourable  issue  appears  likely  to  occur,  death 
may  take  place  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  A  very 
large  dose  may  very  speedily  cause  death.  [See'KABOsoTK. 
Parafi'ipik.    Pktrolkum.] 

BIVOUAC  (written  also  BIHOUAC,  BIOUAC),  is  a 

term  in  military  tactics  probably  derived  from  the  German 

*ewachen,  ov  beywachen,  signifying:  to  watch  over:  it 

•iginally  applied  to  the  stronsj:  parties  of  cavalry  which 

K)sted  beyond  the  lines  of  intrenchment  in  order  to 

the  motions  of  tlie  enemy,  and  prevent  any  attenoqit 


to  approach  the  army  by  surprise ;  and,  bcrauM  tbr  tf>]<*;  -^ 
thus  employed  passed  the  night  in  'Jtie op<n  air.  tb<  ti . 
was  subsequently  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  an)  ; 
of  troops  when  in  the  field,  and  not  regularly  encaii«[-  . 
under  tents. 

Formerly,  no  army  served  during  a  campaign  wii  ■    t 
being  well  provided  with  ei^ery  material  necessary  f.  c   .t> 
protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but.  » 
the  Revolution,  the  French  soldiers  have,  except  on  a  :  •• 
occasions,  dispensed  with  tents.     At  the  periods  iu  « .     i 
military  operations  were  suspended,  they  were  quarterr..  . 
towns  ana  villages ;  and  while  on  active  service,  thf>  \. 
only  the  occasional  cover  afforded  by  such  buildings  a^  ..  • 
pcned  to  be  situated  in  the  district  which  they  occupic^l    : 
all  their  great  expeditions  they  remained  au  bivouac,  as  u  v  . 
called ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  was  due,  mat:' 
measure,  to  their  freedom  fVom  the  impedimenta  with  u 
armies  were  formerly  encumbered.     The  important   -    • 
cesses  which  so  long  attended  the  armies  of  Franci;  \*'  •. 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  theu:  example,  in  this  respect,  L. .   . 
followed  by  their  opponents. 

The  carriage  of  an  extensive  tent  equipage  is  neoe^  r.  . 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  on  any  change  o(  p     • 
tion,  but  the  removal  of  this  evil  must,  it  is  feanrd.  U 
complisbed  at  the  expense  of  the  oouitbrt  and  healih  •  *  \ 
soldier.    During  the  summer  season,  and  in  the  ^^h^t 
Europe,  it  may  be  indifferent  whether  or  not  the  nofn  ;• 
the  night  under  a  roof;  and  indeed  in  ihoae  rlimaie^  ■ 
in  the  summer  season  the  open  air  maybe  prefer loi .  . 
the  cold  winds  and  rains  which  are  so  frequc^ntl)  expeti'  r. 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  northern  climates  niusl  n  - 
painful  and  dangerous  diseases,  which  rentier  the    n*  * 
an  early  period  of  their  service  unfit  for  the  acti%e  w  .:  • 
of  war. 

To  lessen  the  severity  of  the  bivouac,  fires  are   k«-;  i 
during  tlie  night  with  wood  obtained  iVom  the  nei^hi^* . 
forests  or  villages :  the  arms  being  piled  along  the  Iwk*. 
troops  place  themselves  in  tbeir  rear  in  groups,  eacn  ^ 
its  proper  fire,  which  is  lighted  in  any  oonvenienl  ^u  ...    . 
the  men  sitting  or  lying  upon  straw  if  it  can  be  pr>-i 
and  endeavouring  to  shelter  themselves  from  wind  or  : 
by  means  of  bouj^hs  planted  in  the  ground,  or   b\  U 
formed  into  a  roof,  according  to  circumstances.    Th«  In- 
of  an  army  making  a  rapid  retreat  before  an  enefxi>  i» 
in  which  the  most  disastrous  consequences  fullovk,  1-  ; 
the  soldier  and  to  the  people  of  the  country  alonu  <-« 
of  march  ;  a  complete  uisor^anization  of  the  arms  v>"  ••  * 
takes  place,   and   lamentable  excesses   are   committr ' 
men  suffering  the  severest  distresses  from  hun&*er  tn 
tigue.      In  this  state  the  soldier  not  only  take?*  fnTn 
pea.^ant  what  is  requisite  to  satisfy  his  own  necess:T.ov 
wantonly  destroys  every  article  of  property  which  be  c 
carry  away  ;  fruit  trees  are  cut  down,  growing  corn  tran 
under  foot,  and  houses  are  demolished  or  set  on  firv  t    » 
cover  or  warmth  by  night.    The  retreat  of  the  French  . 
from  Moscow  will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  ati  ev.f. 
exl^jbiting  every  species  of  misery  which  can  be  u.J 
an<l  suffered   under  the  consequences  of  a  rash  ai^j 
planned  expedition. 

When  a  position  is  to  be  occupied  for  se\*eral  days,  it  - 
happen  that  the  men  find  means  to  construct  ru«lo  h.: 
their  protection  with  such  materials  as  are  at  han^  :  & 
an  extrenioly  inclement  season,  they  are  usually  r.ir.' 
in  such  towns  or  villages  as  are  in  their  nei^iibo^.r 
They  then  li<rht  their  fires  in  the  streets,  in  gard♦•r^^.    • 
barns;   certain  spots  having  been  previously  app^ri.' 
alarm  posts,  about  which,  on  signals  being  given,  li- 
ferent corps  may  assemble  in  ordei  to  form  the  line  f>f  t 
and  act  immediately  as  circumstances  may  require.     V 
manent  cantonmeiTts  for  the  winter  are  of  this  natun*. 
they  are  secured  against  surprise  by  outposU  c<in^:.  ■  . 
maintained  at  proper  distances  about  them. 

BIX  A,  a  West  Indian  genus  of  plants,  which  produ':-  -  - 
substance  called  Arnotto,  and  gives  its  name  to  ibr  : 
order  BixiNEiE ;  a  small  group  in  the  vegetable  V.w^  . 
principally  characterized  by  having  numerous  h}  pi**j\ 
stamens,  fruit  with  parietal  plaoentso,  and  leaves  m. 
with  transparent  dots.     The  oiriy  species  of  mny  is^i 
interest  either  in  the  genus  or  natural  order  &  the  / 
Orellana,  a  native  of  Uie  Malavan  Archipelago^  l^ur 
extremely  common  in  the  West  indies,  where  it  isrultiv;  < 
in  rich  moist  soil  by  the  sides  of  rivers. 
This  plant  forms  a  imaU  tcee  with 
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lion,  and  ho  pursued  it  experimentally  with  great  vigour 
anil  com  DO  en  su  rate  success. 

The  chemical  subject  which  seems  first  pecuUarly  to  have 
excited  his  attention  was  connected  with  his  profession  as  a 
physician,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Robison  in  the  preface 
to  Dr.  Blacks  *  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry :' — 

*  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  chemical  science  that  at  this 
very  time  the  opinions  of  professors  were  divided  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  certain  lithontriptic  medicines, 
and  particularly  lime-water,  acted  in  alleviating  the  excru- 
ciating pains  of  the  stone  and  gravel.  The  students  usually 
partake  of  such  differences  of  opinion,  and  are  thereby  ani- 
mated to  more  serious  study,  and  science  gains  by  their 
emulation.  Tliis  was  a  subject  quite  suited  to  the  taste  of 
young  Mr.  Black,  one  of  Dr.  Cullen's  most  zealous  and  in- 
telligent chemical  scholars.  It  was  indeed  a  most  interest- 
ing subject,  both  to  the  chemist  and  the  physician.  All 
the  medicines  which  were  then  in  vogue,  as  solvents  of  the 
calculous  concretion,  resembled  more  or  less  the  lapis  in* 
^emalis,  and  the  common  ley  of  the  soap-boilers,  two  sub- 
stances so  terribly  acrimonious,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
they  will  reduce  the  firmest  and  most  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  a  mere  pulp.  Therefore,  while  they  were 
powerful  lithontriptics  they  were  hazardous  medicines,  if  in 
unskilful  hands.  All  of  them  seem  to  derive  their  efficacy 
from  quick-lime,  and  this  derives  its  power  from  the  fire. 
Its  wonderful  property  of  becoming;  intensely  hot,  and  even 
sometimes  ignited,  when  moderalcly  wetted  with  water,  had 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists.  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  its  power  to  igneous  matter 
imbibed  from  the  fire,  retained  in  the  lime,  and  communi- 
cate<l  by  it  to  alkalies  and  other  substances,  which  it  renders 
so  powerfully  acrid.  Hence  undoubtedly  arose  the  denomi- 
nation of  causticity t  given  to  the  quality  so  induced.  I  see 
that  Mr.  Blank  had  entertained  the  opinion,  Uiat  caustic 
alkalies  acquired  igneous  matter  from  quicklime.  In  one 
memorandum  he  hints  at  some  way  of  catching  this  matter 
as  it  escapes  from  lime,  while  it  becomes  mild  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  on  the  opposite  blank  page  is  written — *  No- 
thing escapes,  the  cup  rises  considerably  by  absorbing  air.* 
A  few  pages  after  this,  he  compares  the  loss  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  an  ounce  of  chalk  when  calcined,  with  its  loss 
vhen  dissolved  by  spirit  of  salt.  Immediately  after  a  me- 
dical case  is  mentioned  which  I  know  to  have  occurred  in 
November,  1752.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
before  this  time  s\ispected  the  real  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances. He  had  then  prosecuted  his  inquiry  with  vigour : 
the  experiments  with  magnesia  are  soon  mentioned. 

Tlieae  laid  open  the  whole  mystery,  as  appears  by  one 
other  mcraoranaum : — *  When  I  precipitate  lime  by  a  com- 
mon alkali  there  is  no  effervescence :  the  air  quits  the 
alkali  for  the  lime,  but  it  is  not  lime  any  longer,  but  c.  c.  c. 
It  now  effervesces,  which  good  lime  will  not.*  He  had  now 
discovered  that  the  terrible  acrimony  of  these  powerful  sub- 
stances is  their  native  property,  and  not  any  igneous  pro- 
pertv  derived  from  the  lime,  and  by  the  lime  from  the  fire. 
He  had  discovered  that  a  cubic  inch  of  marble  consisted  of 
about  half  its  weight  of  pure  lime,  and  as  much  air  as  would 
fill  a  vessel  holding  six  wine  gallons,  and  that  it  was  ren- 
dered tasteless  and  mild  by  this  addition,  in  the  same 
manner  as  oil  of  vitriol  is  rendered  tasteless  and  mild  in  the 
form  of  alabaster,  by  its  combination  with  calcareous  earth.' 

Having  thus  most  satisfactorily  proved  to  what  the  caus- 
ticity of  lime  and  the  alkalies  was  owing,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  which  he  entitled  *  De  Acido 
a  cibis  orto,  et  de  Magnesiai.'  This  occurred  in  1754,  when 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  '  Experiments  on  Magnesia,  Quickhme,  and 
other  Alkaline  Substances.'  In  this  the  views  which  had 
been  but  little  more  than  indicated  in  his  thesis  were  de- 
taUed  at  greater  length,  and  the  whole  subject  more  fully 
developed. 

Dr.  Black's  experiments  and  opinions  respecting  caus- 
ticity gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion ;  and  they  were 
especially  attacked  by  Dr.  Meyer  of  Osnaburg,  who  had 
published  a  considerable  volume  on  quicklime,  in  which  he 
professed  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  action  of  an 
acidum  pingue,  formed  in  the  lime  during  calcination,  and 
cnnm'stiiicF  of  igneous  matter  in  a  certain  inexplicable  com- 
'^  other  substances.     Though  this  work  was 
i^udicious  exneriments  and  incorrect  reason- 
r«  Black  conaidetable  uneasiness ;  and  without 


adding  any  fresh  experiments*  he  answered  end  selbted  lU 

the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  faim* 

In  1756,  Dr.  Cullen  having  removed  to  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Black  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  lectun-r  -.  i 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  o>nUau<-l 
till  1 766,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  -i 
Edinburgh.    Between  the  years  1759  and  1763  he  maiar^-1 
the  speculations  on  heat  which  hacl  for  a  long  period  oc:\ 
sionally  occupied  his  thoughts.    Boerhaave  has  reixtrded  ^r* 
observatbn  made  by  Faluenheit,  that  water  would  licr«.rT..> 
considerably  colder  than  melting  t^now,  without  frecj".-. 
and  would  freeze  in  a  moment  if  disturbed,  and  in  the  :.  . 
of  freezing  emitted  many  degrees  of  heat  This  notice  «c/>;;' « 
to  have  supplied  Dr.  Black  with  some  vague  notion  thai  t.  ^ 
heat  received  by  ice  during  its  conversion  into  wat<rr  «.  .* 
not  lost,  but  was  contained  in  the  water.    The  expcrii^if*  *.« 
by  which  Dr.  Black  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  -  •. 
termed  latent  heat  in  bodies,  are  extremely  simple  and  ci^-. 
of  execution.    He  remarks  ('Lectures,'  vol.  i.  p.  1  ID)  i..  / 
'  melting  ice  receives  heat  very  fast*  but  the  only  etlcc*  .. 
this  heat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is  not  in  the  \  .>. 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  ice  was  before.*  *  A  great  qun.    » 
therefore  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which  «:.'    . 
into  the  melting  ice,  produces  no  other  effect  but  to  iriu  t 
fluidity, without  augmenting  its  sensible  heat:  it  ap{n.  t.>  : 
be  absorbed  and  concealed  within  the  water,  so  as  not  i     • 
discoverable  by  the  application  of  a  thermometer.' 
*  '  In  order  to  understand.*  he  continues,  *  this  ab«4jr^  *   r. 
of  heat  into  melting  ice,  and  concealment  of  it  in  the  w  '  -. 
more  distinctly,  I  made  the  following  experiments ; — 1 
plan  of  the  first  was,  to  take  a  mass  of  ice,  and  an  i  ,  >  • 
quantity  of  water,  in  separate  vessels*  of  the  same  i^ixi*  ..  . 
shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  heal,  t»)  •. - 
pend  them  in  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  and  by  obs>i'r»  -  z 
with  a  thermometer  the  celerity  with  which  the  vratt^r  .* 
heated  or  receives  heat,  to  learn  the  celerity  with  wh;c  . .: 
enters  the  ice ;  and  the  time  necessary  for  meltiaer  ii.^  .t 
being  also  attended  to,  to  form  an  estimate  from  ibe<«  t  • . 
data  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  enters  into  ice  d*:r.  ,* 
its  liquefaction.*     He  exposed  in  the  same  room  a  •: 
quantity  of  water  frozen  into  ice,  and  an  equal  quan:.T« 
water  at  33°,  and  as  the  result  of  the  experiment  lie  »:u . 
'  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  glass  with  the  ice  r^*i «. 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  during  twenty-one.half-h  .  • 
in  onler  to  melt  the  ice  into  water,  and  to  heat  thai  'i 
to  40^  of  Fahrenheit.     During  all  this  time  it  was  rx-*  ^w.  : 
the  heat,  or  tlie  matter  of  heat,  with  the  same  celersM  k-  « 
nearly)  with  which  the  water-glass  received  it  dunn;: 
single  half-hour  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment.     Y  \ 
as  the  water  received  it  with  a  celerity  which  was  diii*.r:  -  .- 
ing  gradually  during  that  half-hour,  in  consequence  i :  * 
diminution  of  difference  between  its  degrees  of  heat  s   . 
that  of  the  air ;  so  the  glass  with  the  ice  also  received  *  <  .* 
with  a  diminishing  celerity,  which  corresponded   ex^*.  . 
with  that  of  the  water  glass,  only  that  the  progressi    i 
this  diminution  was  much  more  slow,  and  correapotidf.  r  • 
the  whole  time  which  the  water  surrounding  the  uv  •  - 
quired  to  become  warmed  to  40"  of  Fahrenheit.     The  » : 
Quantity  of  heat  therefore  received  by  the  ice-glass  dur    : 
the  twenty-one  half-hours  was  twenty-one  times  the  qL  > 
tity  received  by  the  water-glass  during  the  single  haif-h  . '. 
It  was  therefore  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  had    it    U 
added  to  the  liquid  water,  would  have  made  it  wa.-mer  :  > 
(40-33)  X  21,  or  7  X  21,  or  147®.     No  part  of  this  Ueat  i:  * 
ever  appeared  in  tlie  ice-water,  except  8°;  the  rem^i^-n    i 
139°,  or  140°  had  been  absorbed  by  the  melting  iC4?,  ^.i 
were  concealed  in  the  water  into  which  it  was  chang«fd.* 

He  then  mentions  that  another  obvious  method  of  mcl  t . ,: 
ice  occurred  to  him,  in  which  it  would  be  still  mare  CA-t  * 
perceive  the  absorption   and  concealment  of  heaU  b\  t  .' 
action  of  warm  water.    For  the  deUils  of  these  very  %\v^\  i 
yet  most  satisfactory  experiments,  we  must  oooteiu   v  .r- 
selves  with  referring  to  Dr.  Black's  'Lectures.*  roUi.  p.  i:' 
In  page  l.')7  of  the  same  volume  he  proves  that  in  tbe  <  a>. 
of  boiling  the  heat  absorbed  does  not  warm  suRouna.\.' 
bodies,  but  converts  the  water  into  vapour,  and  be  add«^  * .' 
both  cases,  considered  as  the  cause  of  warmth,  we  do  r 
perceive  its  presence:  it  is  concealed,  or  latent,  and  I  c-^ 
it  the  name  of  latent  heat.\    It  was  indeed  bv  Dr.  Bi*.  . » 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  steam  that  Mr.  Wall  -  .• 
led  to  his  great  improvements  in  the  steam-ongioe^  a  »:.    - 
cient  proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  required*  of  the  i 
importance  of  his  discoveries. 
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tn  tth!  iprlng  tf  1 129  1>«  saw  ■  hen  blicklnrd  sitting  on 
ber  neat  in  the  camol lis- house  belonfrini;  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
diifes  at  Huckney.  Ituns  built  in  a  camellia  dosu  to  tlic 
walk ;  i!o  do^H.  that  a  pasfer-hy  might  hav«  taunhed  the 
bii-d ;  but  there  Blie  tat,  and.  undistut-bed  by  the  crowds  who 
were  attra<-led  10  the  viev  oF  the  noble  and  luxuriant  coUec- 
lion  in  full  bloom,  Ihete  ehe  safely  hatched  and  brought  up 
her  young. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  a  pair  of  blackbirds  built  their  nest 
in  a  fag^t-pile  clo^e  to  the  door  of  a  kitchen- pard en  in  the 
parish  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  where  the  garden -labourers 
were  passing  all  day  lung  wheeling  manure  into  the  garden, 
&C.  The  nest  was  built  among  some  dead  thorns  there  piled 
up.  so  low  that  the  passer-by  could  look  into  it,  and  ivas  very 
much  exposed:  but  the  purents.  iiotwithslanding  iho  cu- 
ikisity  of  spertators,  brought  up  thmr  nestlings.  This  nas 
*  late  brood;  and  a»  many  early  nests  had  twcn  taken  in 
the  neighbout-ing  hedge-rowa,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
birda,  disappointed  of  iheir  filrat  brood,  might  have  been 
diifen  ta  choose  a  spot  ticarer  the  house  for  security. 

Albinos  sometimea  oi-cnt  among  these  birds.*  Several 
instances  are  recorded:  the  following  from  'Lourtons 
Magazine'  (No.  43.  p.  59G)  is  one  of  the  latest.  In  1629 
a  liiackblrd's  nest,  containing  four  or  Ave  young  ones,  was 
found  at  Rougham,  near  Bur>'  8t-  Bdmunds,  Suffolk. 
One  of  the  young  ones  differed  in  colour  malerially  from 
the  rest  Its  eyes  were  red,  its  bill  was  yclloir  (which  is 
not  usual  in  very  young  blackbirds).  The  nest  was  not 
taken  till  the  young  were  fully  t1ed',-ed.  On  attempting  to 
capture  them,  two  or  three  made  their  escape;  the  white 
ono  was  safely  caught,  *  *  'The  redej'ed  bird  aderwarJs 
became  nearly  or  wholly  white,  and  it  still  retains  this  co- 
lour." In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  female  of  a  dusky 
white  or  cream-colour,  with  Yorkshire  for  its  locality. 

H.  Bruce  Campbell,  Es<i..  lately  presented  a  male  en- 
tirely white  to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  gni-dcn  at 
tile  Regent's  Park  it  is  now  (I83S)  livinsr.  It  was  found  in 
Juno,  1832,  at  Belsthorpe.  Nottinghamshire.  Tlicre  were 
two  other  youn;;  ones  in  the  nest,  Uie  plumage  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  parents,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour. 

Bechslein,   in   his  interesting  little  br^ok   on  cage-birds, 
says,  "tlie  white  variety  is  very  well-known  :   there  Is.  nt 
Sides,  the  streaked,  the  black  with  a  white  head,  and  1h 
peati  gray.'     Tile  same  author  gives  the  following  anouiit 
of  the  musical  properties  of  the  blackl)ird  in  cmitliiciiient. 
'  It*  voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  in  a  city  it  may  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  along  street  to  the  other.    Its 
mory  is  so  good,  that  it  relams  without  mixing  them  sei 
airs  at  once,  and  it  will  even  repeat  little  sentences.    It 
f^at  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  a  plaintive,  clear,  and 
sical  song,  and  may  in  tbesb  respects  be  preferred  to  the 
bullflnch.  whose  voice  is  softer,  move  ftute-llke.  but  oUo 
more  melancholy.    The   price   of  these  two  birds,  if  well 
taught,  is  about  the  same.' 

The  RingblitfkbiTd,  Afeni/a  torquafa.  Ping-nuzel  ox 
Amzel  of  Rav,  Merk  av  coHier  of  the  French.  Merulo  Al- 
pMtT-o  of  the  Italians,  ttingmmrl,  Bi/igd  Am^el  and  Kiii^- 
ifrviv««f  of  the  Germans,  Tiurfu* /m'o«a/as,  Linn.,  MerUd 
plattro>i  blanc  of  Buffon,  is  a  periodical  visitant,  and,  c  m 
trary  to  the  habits  of  lis  congeners,  such  os  the  Field-far. 
and  Bed  wing,  arrives  in  spring.  »"ekiiig  Iho  mniintainou 
and  stony  down-districts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  breeds. 

The  nest  and  caps  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Uackbir<l  in  siw  and  colour,  and  are  generally  placed  in 
some  bush  or  grass-tuft  among  the  heath,  an^  about  the 
rocks,  on  a  siielr  or  in  a  cleft.  When  its  voting  are  hal 
it  has  no  longer  the  shy  character  which',  at  other  sea 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  be  approached;  for  it  then  becomes 
apparently  bold,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  observer  by 
loud  cries  and  extravagant  pesluiifs.  in  ortier  to  lead  him 
■way  from  its  nest.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  it  retires 
fcoutliwards,  and  about  the  end  of  October  leaves  us  for 
warmer  i-liraaies.  In  Sweden,  France,  and  Geimaiiy  it  is 
common.  Bechstein  saya,  '  though  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Europe,  it  buihis  only  in  the  north."  Temminck  8|>caks  o! 
it  a»  rare  in  Holland.  We  have  searched  in  voin  fur  it  i" 
Prince  Bonaparte's  Speeehio  Comparatwo  but  in  Ray' 


riTtut^Jl  (lujkfU,),!;,; 


Willughby  (book  !,  p.  195.)  there  is  the  fctloain:  r  >. 
sage.     'In  a  bird  that   1  described  at  Rrmc,  ilitcl.i    ! 
the   prime  feathers  of  the  wings,  as  alio  of  the  cm.-:  ■ ,. 
thers  of  the  head  and  wings  were  cinereous.    The  i;r,;     , 
was  not  white  but  ash-coloured.     I  suppose  thii  va- ' 
young  bird  or  a  hen.'     Montagu  speaks  of  it  as  tr  . .  ; 
L  some   parts  of  Wales,  on  Ihirlmoor  m  Dciuuilnir 
ear  the  Und's  End  in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  ■     . 
of  En(;land  and  Scotland.     The  snme  author  tnik  i:,  ' 
has  received  it  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  IrIjU'I   V. 
have  seen  it  on  Darlmocr  in  the  breeding  seison :  ir.il  - 
spring  of  I8'29  several  were  seen  and  somes  hotneaiL, 
In  the  catalogue  of  Dorset  bii-ds,  Ring-oulcIs  art  ?'    ' 
appear  in  Portland  (whore  they  arc  called  ifirh 
blackbirdt')   when   on  their  autumnal  and  fpriii::  !i..' 
Slaney  says,  '  Mr.  White  gives  an  account  ofhii  d,-  ■ 
□f  these  birds  in  Hampshire,  in  Orluber ;  andvelu'i  . 
them  neat  the  Isle  of  Tiianet.  probably  on  thc;t  :■■  ■ 
southward  after  rearing  their  young.     They  arc  ;. 
breed  on  Dartmoor,  and  in  the  Peak  of  Derbjsh.; 
we  have  observed  them  among  the  heath  on  iloV. 
mountains  in  July."     Sir  W.  Jardinc  speaks  of  ilivir 
dalions  when  they  descend  to  the  gardens  frum  \\k-. 
tains  previous  to  their  migration  to  winter  quart'.-.   . 
says  that  they  are  known  to  the  countrv  people  <iii  '- 
title  of '  mountain  blackbirds.' 

Buffun  observes,  that  Ihcy  appeared  in  small  tl  ■''■' 
twelve  or  Meen,  al>out  Montbard  in  BurKU'idy  i^:l.' 
ginning  of  October,  seldom  staying  more  than  \«"-:  i 
weeks,  and  that  the  least  frost  made  them  (li^ap)''  ' 
at  the  same  time  he  states,  that  Klein  deduct  i 
birds  had  been  brought  alive  to  him  in  tbc  n  .  .  : 
winter,  and  that  though  they  very  rarely  iiiUabii  il '  , . 
of  temperate  Europe,  M.  Snlcme  a^serli  Ibal  l  ■  .r . 
have  been  found  in  Solognc  anil  in  the  furesi  ol'Oii'-   - 

Pennant,  who  gives  them  the  name  Miq/aM™ ;  .    .. 
referring  to  Camden,  among  his  synonjmt,  s.■^■.■K  , 
ouiels  inhabit  the  Highland  hills,  the  north  of  Em;':': 
the  mountains  in  Wales.    They  are  also  found  !.■  I; 
Dartmoor,  in  IX'vuiishiie,  in  banks  on  the  si<le«uri;> 
I  have  seen  ihcm  in  the  same  situation  in  With;  v" 
morons  whi;n  clislurbed,"     He  further  ob^ervet,  'Tli-  , 
of  their  retreat  is  not  known;  lho^o  tbatbweiliifl.- 
and  Scotland  never  quitting  these  countries.' 

Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Pcn^"'- 
'This  species  is  met  with  in  the  warmer  ini!  il.t 
regions,  as  well  in  Africa  as  Asia ;  but  docs  inl  i: 
either  Russia  or  Siberia,  though  it  is  eccd  in  ?ti:ii  •- 
the  Caspian  Sea." 

Buffon  also  gives  it  a  wide  geographical  diittib::!.  r 


[Urnli  terqutL] 

Hing-blarkbtrd  or  Htng-outel,  is  lai?"  '' 
blackhii-d.     l.engtii.  Including  the  tjil,    ■ 
and  a  half.   Bill  hiackish-brown  or  raVcn  p.  ■; 
cttfieUc 
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tides  St  Mary  s,  there  are  three  other  churehes  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  viz.,  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  St. 
Paul's.  The  last  was  formerly  in  Lady  Huntini^don*s  con- 
nexion, but  the  minister  and  congregation  having  con- 
formed. It  was  consecrated  a  few  years  stnc«  by  the  bishop 
of  the  dioceee.  One  of  the  other  two,  St.  John's,  was  en- 
tirely built  by  subscription ;  and  St.  Peter's  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  erection  to  the  parliamentary  grant.  The 
dissenting  places  of  worship  are  ten  in  number.  Baptists, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholibs,  and  Methodists,  have 
each  two  chapels ;  and  the  Friends  and  Swedenborgians  one 
each. 

Among  the  public  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, the  free  grammar-school  may  be  mentioned  first.  It 
was  founded  and  endowed,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  to 
that  effect  from  the  inhabitants,  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  *  fi>r 
the  education,  management,  and  instruction  of  children  and 
youths  in  grammar,*  and  to  have  one  master  and  one  usher. 
The  present  income  is  reported  at  1 20/.  7s.  Ad,^  consisting 
of  lands  and  buildings,  which  have  rather  decreased  in 
value.  The  endowment  has  however  been  augmented  by 
benefactions  from  other  sources.  The  general  management 
of  the  school  and  the  appointment  of  the  masters  is  vested 
in  fifty  governors,  who  fill  up  vacancies  as  tliey  occur.  The 
charter  describes  the  school  as  *  free  to  all  the  world,'  though 
the  number  in  it  never  exceeds  thirty,  and  these  hare  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  the  master  annually  at  Shrove  tide.  In 
1819  the  old  school-house  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  church>  when  a  neat  stone  building  was  erected 
near  Sl  Peter's  church,  in  the  architectural  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time. 

There  is  also  a  charity-echool  for  girls,  foundecl  by  a  be- 
nevolent individual  of  the  name  of  Leyland,  in  which  ninety 
irirls  are  clothed,  and  instructed  in  reading,  sewing,  an^ 
knit  tint;.  The  national  schools  are  attended  by  800  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  To  most  of  the  places  of  worship  Sun- 
day-schools are  attached,  and  very  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  children 
who  are  receiving  some  education  in  this  way  amounts  to 
nearly  5000.  Religious  knowledge  is  also  diffused  through 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowleilgc,  and  the  London  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
tietiei^.  who  have  all  auxiliary  branches  in  this  town.  Poli- 
tical and  <;cneral  information  is  circulated  bv  means  of  two 
nfWftpiipcrs.  the  'Gazette'  and  the  *  Alfred.*  The  Inde- 
pendents have  an  academy  here,  under  the  direction  of 
pr(>|)er  tutors,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  their  deno- 
iinnatton  fur  the  ministry.  A  horticultural  society,  which 
is  in  a  llouri!»hing  »tatc,  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
useful  pursuits.  A  savings  bank  has  been  open  ever  since 
1818,  in  which  the  deposits  have  been  very  considerable. 

There  isi  a  general  dispensary,  established  in  1823,  partly 
supixirted  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  assist- 
ance from  the  parochial  funds.  The  Ladies'  Society  for  the 
relief  of  lying-in  women,  and  the  Strangers  Friend  Society, 
are  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent  So- 
cieties for  sickness  and  funerals  are  very  numerous  among 
the  working  clashes,  and  well  conducted. 

There  are  no  other  public  buildings  except  a  small 
tlieatre ;  and  a  cloth-hall  on  one  side  of  Fleming-square,  for 
the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  at  the  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
Baxter  Monday,  on  the  11th  and  1 2th  of  May,  and  on  the 
1 7th  c»f  October.  There  are  also  fortnight  fairs  on  Wednes- 
day, continuing  from  the  first  week  in  Februar)*  to  Michael- 
mas, for  homed  cattle.  Monday  was  the  antient  market- 
dn y  in  Blackburn,  but  in  1 774  the  markets  beuan  to  be 
held  on  WedncMlay  and  Saturday,  and  have  continued  to 
lie  »o  held  to  the  present  time.  The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  provisions  suitable 
for  such  a  population,  but  the  want  of  proper  iccommodat ion 
for  them  is  a  subject  of  just  complaint  both  among  buyers 
and  scUen. 

The  population  of  Blackburn  has  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  trade.  In  1770  it  only  amounted  to 
50u(»;  in  1801  it  bad  increased  to  11,980;  in  1821  to 
21,940:  and  in  the  census  of  1831  the  population  was  re- 
turned at  27.091.  During  the  same  period,  a  very  oonsi 
drralile  increase  took  place  in  its  dependencies,  wLich  ad- 
%inred  Wtween  1601  and  1831  from  21,651  to  32,700. 
Tmi  of  the  southern  townships  of  the  parish.  Over  and 
lymer  Dapven.  now  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
nianutaiHures,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  comprising  9639 
MihabtuaU,  and  oontoining  two  new  chttichei»  which  have 


I  been  recently  eraeted,besidet  teveral  oHmt 
I  established  by  the  dissenters.  About  1  -1 7th  of  (be  p9pai  au  « 
I  of  this  parish  are  engaged  in  agricultura ;  about  I  •  1 1  tn  s.<e 
I  in  professions  or  unemployed.  woA  the  remainder  mir  ue--s 
pied  in  trade,  manufactores,  or  handicraft.    The  bartr...t 
sends  two  memben  to  parliament 

( WhitUker's  Hittory  qf  WhaUey ;  Baineaa  Ht^tm^  ^ 
Lancashire;  PigoVt  Directory ;  Commumcaiiom/rK^m  i  .  » 
cashireJ) 

BLACK-CAP  (zoology),  the  commcm  English  nsn»<     - 
the  black-cap  warbler ;  <£r  Moneh  of  the  Germans,  /O  i  * 
d  tite  noire  of  the  French,  Capcnera  gentile  of  the  It..  .  • 
^i/rtraptV/aof  Aldrovandus,  Cwrucaatrieapilla  of  II -*<•>-' 
MotacxHa  atricapiUa  and  MotariUa  moschtta  of  Gtct  1 1    i     * 
latter  being  the  female),  and  Sylvia  airicapilla  of  L^t.    . 
and  of  Bechstein. 


[.S;1tU  atrieapiUa:  malc> 

*  Of  all  the  birds,*  says  Sweet. '  that  reside  tn»  or  visf:  * 
British  islands,  there  is  none  that  can  come  up  t »  Um:  z 
sent  for  song,  except  the  nightingale,  and  by  tuum  p  -. 
it  is  more  admired  than  e\en  that  bird.    Its  amial  i'. 
country  is  generally  about  the  first  week  in  Apni.  as-il 
earliest  that  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  25tb  of  March.     T. 
leave  us  again  about  the  end  of  September.  atnBefrv 
straggling  one  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  O-u. 
the  latest  I  ever  saw  in  a  wild  state  was  on  the  I6tb  w 
month.    When  it  first  arrives  in  this'  oountrv  ii»  cl  i^^  :  ■ 
is  the  early  ripened  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  w  htre  ih  *  . 
there  the  black-caps  are  first  to  be  heard  singing  tlM-.r  . 
lodious  and  varied  song.     By  the  time  tlie  m^Wrrm  • 
over,  the  little  green  hirvn  of  the  small  moths  wiU  be  r>t- 
plentiful,  rolled  up  in  the  young  ahoots  and  Lva«r« . 
then  is  their  chief  food  until  the  strawberries  mad  ci>-' 
become  ripe ;  after  that  then  is  no  want  of  fruit  or  U ;  - 
till  their  return,  and  thera  is  no  sort  of  fruit  or  brrrt  i.^*: 
eatable  or  wholesome  that  they  will  rafuse.    Alter  itc«  i^ 
cleared  the  elder- berries  in  autumn,  they  inunediaicit  .-. 
us.' 

Nor  is  Sweet  singular  in  his  eulogy.    All  agivo  in  »n 
its  melody.   In  Norfolk,  and  in  other  places  in  Gff««i  b   -. 
it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale;   and  indeed.  IXr 
nightingale,  it  contimies  its  song  far  into  tbe  ni^hL     T- 
siein,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  ipnie  uf  t  .- 
says  that  it  rivals  the  nightingale,  and  thai  mnny  >   « 
even  give  it  the  preference.*     *  If,'  adds  that  autb««r. '  l 
less  volume,  strength,  and  expression,  it  i»  more  mur.  • . 
and  flute- like  in  its  tones,  and  its  song  is  perLap» 
varied,  smooth,  and  delicate.* 

This  fruit-eating  warbler  is  one  of  the  Jictdal4t  ^<  i? 
prized  under  the  name  of  becoc^fico^  though,  as  Bm  .  • 
well  obser%'es,  every  taste  but  that  of  tlie  poliir  ium«s 
destroyed  if  this  charming  bird  is  caught  fur  the  taiK«.    * 
fondness  for  ivy-beiries  seems  to  have  been  noiterd  ta  I:, 
where  it  is  permanent,  and  thence  pnibabl^'  is  iWnvr^. 
of  its  Italian  names,  caponera  d'edera.    The  diffctc-.  - 
plumage  in  the  males  and  females,  awl  in  tbe  >ui»c^ 
which  resemble  the  females,  may  poa»ibU  thn»w  ».<&«     . 
on  the  opinion  which  VVillughbv  thus  meotMb*.—    *. 
antienta  report,'  writes  WiUugbby^  *  thnt  tho 


idtnatfClU^,  in  tha  baginniag  of  tutmnn,  kre  chinged 
'wAo  Jicedtila,  or  bttxafigot,  by  the  mutation  of  their  voice 
and  colour  i  from  whom,  till  f  be  uBured  b;  experience,  I 
iDusl  crave  leave  to  iliuenL' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willuehby  had  in  his 
mind  that  pauage  in  the  49th. chapter  of  the  9th  book  of 
Ari&tolle,  where  Uie  latter,  ipeakinft  of  the  ehangea  of  birda, 
itates  that  the  becoaflcoi  (ffwoXUif)  and  the  black-capt 
(^iXayijpu^O  are  changed  into  each  other.  Indeed,  Wil- 
lughby  thui  heads  hii  chapter  on  the  black-cap ; — '  The 
Block-cap:  Atricapilla  seuFicedula,'AldroT. ;  called  by  l he 
Greeks  XivoAic  et  MtXaycoiivfoc ;  by  the  Italians,  Capo 
Negro.'  The  pataage  in  Aristotle  may  be  thus  freely 
traniilated  :— 

'  And,  in  like  manner,  beccaficos  and  blackcaps,  for 
these  too  are  changed  into  each  other.  The  bird  is  a  oecca- 
firo  at  the  commenoemeiit  of  autumn,  and  a  black-cap  at 
the  decline  of  that  seaaon,  and  the  only  difference  i«  in  their 
plumage  and  their  voice.  That  they  are  the  tame  birds 
may  be  seen  by  obtervinx  them  before  the  change  i«  com- 
plete, and  when  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

Pliny  too  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  viev, 
though  he  does  not  acknowledge  it,  when  he  wrote  (lib.  x. 
cap.  33),  ■  Alia  ratio  flcedulis.  Nam  formam  simul  colo- 
remque  mutant.  Hoc  nomen  non  nisi  autumno  habent, 
postea  melancorypbi  vccantur.' 

Belon  (ed.  1553,  folio)  makes  the  bnlfinch  the  viwaXic 
and  luXaynhftt^i  of  the  Greeks,  and  beccaflf>hi  of  the  Itali- 
ans, naming  it  also  atricapilia ;  but  in  a  subtequent  edition, 
'  enrichy  dc  quatrains'  (small  4to.  1557),  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  names  identifying  it  as  a  fleedula,  as  well  as 
the  name  atncapitla,  are  omilted;  and  the  bird  appears  with 
the  provincial  synonyms  of  the  hulSnch.  In  other  instances, 
in  that  of  tha  very  neil  bird  for  example,  the  (ireek  and 
Latin  names  given  in  the  folio  edition  are  retained. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  black-cap  is  the  bird  alluded  to  by  Aristotle. 
Ray  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  for  he  thus  records 
it  in  his  Synopsis : — '  Atricapilla  sive  Bcedula,  Aldrov. ; 
ffvta\i(  et  luXaft&fv^,  Grmcis;  the  black-cap.' 

It  occurs  frequently  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  patts  of  which  it  is  widely 
difTusod.  Terorainck  says  that  it  is  rare  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines and  Pyrenees.  Bonaparte  notea  it  as  permanent 
and  common  near  Rome. 

The  male  black-cap  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
about  four  drams  and  a  half  in  weight.  Upper  part  of  the 
head   black ;  back  of  the  neck  ashy  brown ;    upper  parts 


colour;  legs  and  feethluish-grey,or  lead-otdour;  bill  brown  : 
irides  dark  haiel. 

The  female  is  of  larger  size ;  the  crown  of  the  head  it  of  an 
umber-brown  or  rust-colour;  and  the  plumage  geuerally  is 
darker,  and  more  inclining  to  greenish  than  it  is  in  the  male. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  when  they  leave  the  nest  re- 
sembles that  of  the  female. 

Oac^ens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedges  are  tha  favourite 
haunts  of  the  black-cap ;  and  there,  among  brambles  and 
nettles,  or  in  some  low  bush,  its  nest  is  huilt.  Dry  stalks 
of  goose-Krass  and  a  little  wool,  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  and 
frequently  with  a  few  long  hairs,  with  now  and  then  a  little 
mo»a  an  the  outside,  form  the  structure.  Four  or  five,  some- 
times six,  eggs  of  a  reddish-brown,  weighing  about  thirty- 
five  srains,  mottled  with  a  darker  colour,  and  Eometimes 
dotted  with  a  few  ashv  specks,  are  than  deposited.  Pennant 
speaks  of  a  nest  which  be  discovered  in  a  spruce  Bi.  Tem- 
minok  mentions  the  hawtborn-busb  aa  the  most  frequent 
place. 

The  black-cap  in  a  state  of  nature  is  with  difficulty  teen 
when  ain^nii.  at  which  time  it  seems  to  take  pains  to  secrete 
iUclf.  White,  however,  who  saw  it  in  this  act,  says  that, 
while  warbling,  the  throat  is  wonderfully  distended. 

In  csptitity  it  seems  to  be  a  great  favourite,  luit  only  ftnin 
its  song  but  from  its  attractive  qualities.  Even  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  a  mocking-bitd,  and,  when  caged,  it  soon 
learns  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  canary.  The  female 
is  also,  but  in  a  limited  debtee,  a  sonfnter. 

Eechhtein  speaks  of  the  striking  affection  which  it  shows 
for  its  mistrest : — '  It  utters  a  particntar  sound,  a  more  tender 
note  to  welcome  her ;  at  her  approach  he  darts  against  the 
wires  of  his  cKge,  and  by  a  continnBd  fluttering,  accompanied 
with  little  cries,  he  snms  to  express  bis  eagerness  and  gra- 


If  I  pretended 


the  little  jar  where  I  kepi 

not  to  notice  this  signal, 

close  under  my  nose,  immediately  resume  his  post ;  and  this 

be  repeated,  sometimes  even  striking  me  witu  his  wing,  till 

I  satisfied  his  wishes  and  impatience. 

The  biid  under  considemtion  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  soll-bilted  black-cap,  Sylvia  melanorepkata  of 
Latham.  MolaciUa  mtlanocfphala  of  Gmelin,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Temminck,  only  inhabits  the  moit  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  such  aa  the  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Nea- 
politan Stales.  He  says  that  some  pairs  of  these  were  killed 
by  M.  Natlerer  at  Aigesims  and  near  Gibraltar.  This  attain, 
says  Temminck,  may  be  easily  confounded  with  a  third, 
Sylvia  Sarda  of  Marmora,  which  is  very  common  in  certain 
districts  of  Sardinia,  but  not  found  in  others.  Temminck 
adds  that  it  probably  also  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea, 
and  in  Sicily.  The  males  of  both  these  luf  an  about  Stb 
inches  long. 

BLACK-CAPPED  TOM-TIT.  [Sea  Titmotjbb.] 
BLACK-COCK  (soology),  one  of  tbe  English  names  for 
the  heath-cock,  the  male  of  the  black  game  or  black  i^use; 
Der  BiTk-hahn  of  the  Germans ;  Cnq  de  brut/ira  d  queue 
faurchue.  Coo  de  boh,  and  Faitan  brvyant  (Belon),  of  the 
French ;  Gailo  di  monU,  Ualio  cedrone,  Galio  telvatico, 
Gailo  alpeilre,  Fiuan  negro,  and  Fatiano  alptitre  of  4ie 
Italians  i  Orrfugl  of  the  Norwegians ;  Tetrao  leu  urogaUua 
minor  of  WiUughby  and  Ray  ;  Telrao  Utrix  of  Linnsus ; 
and  Lymru*  tetrix  of  Swainson.  The  female  is  called  ft 
grty  hen,  and  the  young  are  named  poutt',''  a  term  which 
is  applied  to  the  black  ^me  generally  on  the  borders  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire. 


titude.  A  young  male,  which  I  had  pat  in  the  hot-heun 
for  the  winter,  waa  accustomed  to  receive  from  my  hana 
'■ —  I  entered  a  meal-worm ;  this  took  place  so  regu 


larly,  that  immediately  on  my  arrit  al  he  plac 
the  little  jar  where  I  kept  tbe  meal-worms. 
not  to  notice  this  signal,  he  would  take  tUght,  and,  pas^mg 


Lj^riu  "fix.] 

This  noble  bird,  whose  plumage  when  in  full  beauty  has 
defled  all  peitcils  save  that  of  Edwin  Land^eer,  the  only 
painter  who  has  given  a  true  idea  of  it,  is  now  the  largest  of 
its  race  in  the  Bntish  islands,  of  whose  fauna  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments.  It  is,  says  Temminck,  more  widely 
diBiiscd  over  the  central  parts  of  Europe  than  the  caper- 
cailiie  (Tetrao  urogalliu);  or  the  rakkelhan,  Temminck 
(TWroo  mediiu,  Meyer.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  tolerably  plentiful :  in  the  northern  countries,  such 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  it  abounds. 


No.  265. 


die  pool  or  Ui*  leutiit.' 

[THE  PENNY  CYCLOP.1BDIA.] 


B  om  B  igod  fHlridfci,  }mw 


B  L  A  4i 

Of  the  southem  countiei  of  England,  IlampBhire,  Doreet- 
■faird,  Somaraetehire,  md  DcToiuhire  possesi  it,  and  now 
Mid  then  it  U  seen  in  the  hesthf  parts  or  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
In  the  New  Foregt,  and  the  wild  heaths  on  the  border*  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wim- 
borne,  it  ia  perhaps  mora  cotnmon  than  it  is  Bn)>where  else 
in  the  south.  The  Quantoeks,  and  some  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  SomersBtshire,  and  Dartmoor  and  Sed^moor  in 
Devonahire,  are  it*  bead-quarters  in  those  counties;  but  it 
i>  oompantiveljr  rare. 

StaBbrdsbira  has  it  sparingl]',  and  NoTthumberland  plen- 
tlfiil)7. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  black-cock  is  abundant, 
wai  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  In  North  Wales 
it  ocears  sparingly,  where  it  is  Btrictl]'  preserved. 

Pennant  says  that  some  had  been  shot  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Btigo,  where  the  breed  was  formerly  introduced 
out  of  Scotland,  but  expresses  his  belief  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  they  were  all  exterminated.  Some  may  be  seen  in 
vriaries,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park 
hr  instance;  but  they  languish  in  conGnement,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them  have  failed. 

Selby's  account  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  black- 
cock in  a  state  of  natoK  ia  so  good,  that  we  shall  give  it  in 
bis  own  words : — 

'The  bases  of  the  hills  in  heathy  and  mountainous  dis- 
trict*, which  are  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  birch, 
alder,  and  willow,  and  intersected  by  morasses  clothed  with 
long  and  coarse  herbage,  as  well  as  the  deep  and  wooded 
^ena  so  frequently  oceurrin"  in  extensive  wastes,  are  the 
Bitnations  best  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  and  most 
fevourable  to  their  increase.  During  the  months  of  autumn 
Ktid  winter  the  males  associate,  and  live  in  flocks,  but  sepa' 
Imte  in  March  or  April ;  and.  being  polygamous,  each  indi- 
Tidual  chooses  some  particular  station,  from  whence  he  drives 
all  intruders,  and  for  the  possession  of  which,  when  they  are 
numerous,  desperate  contests  often  take  place.  At  this 
station  be  continues  every  morning  during  the  pairing  sea- 
ton  (beginning  at  day-break)  to  repeat  his  cat!  of  invitation 
1o  the  other  sex,  displaying  a  variety  of  altitudes,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  turkey-cock,  accompanied  by  a  crowing  note,  and 
one  similattothe  noise  made  by  the  whe-'in'r  of  a  scythe. 
At  this  season  his  plumage  exhibits  the  richest  glosses,  and 
the  red  skin  of  his  eyebrows  assumes  a  Kuperinr  intensity  of 
colour.  With  the  cause  that  urged  their  temporary  separa- 
tion their  animosity  ceases,  and  the  male  birds  again  asso- 
ciate, and  live  harmoniously  together.  The  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  May ;  they  are  from  six  to  ten  *  in  number,  of  a 
jrellowish-grey  colour,  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  Tlie 
nest  is  of  most  artless  construction,  being  composed  of  a 
few  dried  stems  of  grass  placed  on  the  ground,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  and  generally  in  marshy 
spots  where  long  and  coarse  grasses  abound.  The  young  of 
Mitb  sexes  at  Drst  resemble  each  other,  and  their  plumage 
i*  that  of  the  hen,  with  whom  they  continue  till  the  autumnal 
moult  takes  place ;  at  this  time  the  males  acquire  the  garb 
of  the  adult  bird,  and,  quitting  their  female  parent,  join  the 
•ocieties  of  their  own  sex.  The  food  of  the  black  grouse, 
during  the  summer,  chiedy  consists  of  the  seeds  of  some 
species  of  Juncits,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath,  and  insects. 
In  autumn,  the  crowberry,  or  crawcrook  iEmpelmm  nt- 
gmm),  the  cranberry  (foccintum  oxyeocai*),  the  whortle- 
benr  ( Vuccinium  vitit  Idara),  and  the  trailing  arbutus 
lArOtUut  tioa  urti),  afford  it  a  plentiful  subsistence.  In 
winter,  and  during  severe  and  snowy  weather,  it  eats  the 
tops  and  buds  of  the  birch  and  alder,  as  well  oa  the  embryo 
sbooU  of  the  fir  tribe,  which  it  is  well  enabled  to  obtain,  aa 
it  is  capable  of  perching  upon  trees  without  difficulty.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  in  ailualions  where  arable  land  is 
interspersed  with  the  wild  tracts  it  inhabits,  descending  into 
the  stubble  ttrounds,  it  fueds  on  grain.' 

Colonel  Hawker  (Irulrucliont  to  Young  Sportgmen'i 
mentions  a  very  good  day's  black-game  shooting  on  the 
manors  of  Hampreston  and  Uddens  near  Wimborne,  on  the 
2ith  of  August,  18'JS,  when,  accordine  to  bis  account,  Hr. 
John  Ponton  of  Uddens  House  and  himself  saw  eleven 
braoa  of  poults,  and  killed  eight  brace,  but  not  one  old  cock 
did  they  see  all  day.  Colonel  Hawker's  excellent  hinU  for 
getting  at  these  and  other  birds,  founded,  as  all  such  hints 
of  his  are,  upon  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
olyecta  of  his  pursuit,  show  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 


the  sportsman  IVom  an  acquaintance  wlQi  nthinl  bi>i^ 
especially  that  port  of  it  wtuch  ii  convnsant  with  the  biku 


little  doubt.  Aristotle,  in  the  flrat  chapter  of  himiilht'- 
where  he  is  Speaking  of  the  nidiScalion  of  biid>,  lai-.  '- 
'  those  which  are  not  strong  of  tii);ht.  such  as  parlrki'-  : 
quails,  do  not  lay  in  nests  (properly  so  callrdj  liul  i-n  ''■ 
ground,  merely  collecting  together  materials  (f/t*>) :  ''i ' 
do  the  larks  (lopir^r;)  and  the  telrix.'  At  the  (ni)  iii' 
chapter  he  says,  '  But  the  tetri:i,  which  the  Aibeww- 
ourax,  neither  makes  its  nest  upon  the  bare  gnmnil  do" 
upon  trees,  but  upon  low  plants  (dri  ™tc  xo/w'ti^Kf'" 
answering  to  Temminek's  description — '  Niche  ^jd- -■ 
bruyeres  ou  dans  les  buissona ;'  to  Selhy't— *  I'lu'.t; ' 
shelter  of  a  tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  generally  where  lout . 
coarse  grasses  abound  :*  and  to  Graves's—' On  inidn  !'••• 
or  heath,  without  any  appearance  of  a  nest  btil  niM  f 
rally  in  the  midst  of  a  high  tutl  of  heath.'  Tbu  tetni.  <- 
which  the  Athenians  called  ourax,  was  not  iiiipn>bibl}  i 
black-cock. 

Pliny's  description  (cap.  xxii.  lib.  x.)— 'Decet  telTt  -  ■ 
suus  nitor  absolutaque  nigritia,  in  Buperdliii  corei  nih'c ' 
looks  very  like  our  bird,  though  the  passage  ocrarsm 
chapter  on  geese,  and  so  it  struck  Belon.  Tbe  i«n 
mentioned  in  company  with  the  peacocks.  guiDei-fi"'*'  - 
pheasants,  in  chap.  xii.  of  Suetonius  (in  C^ig.), ««  '■■ 
bably  the  same. 

The  Uesh  of  the  black  grouse  is  much  esteenwil'  '^■ 
different  colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  pecloial  miisrlei  n-- 
have  struck  every  one.  The  internal  Isyer.  whirh  >*  "^ 
markably  white,  is  esteemed  the  moat  dehale  p" 
Belon  goes  so  far  ea  to  say  that  the  three  pectoral  tn  •  ■ 
have  three  different  flavours:  the  first  that  of  beef.  Ibc'i  *' 
that  of  partridge,  and  the  third  that  of  pheasant, 

Male. — Weight  of  a  fine  specimen  about  four  P™"  ' 
bill  dusky  black;  iridea  haiel;  head,  neck,  bresit.  '" 
and  rump,  glossy  black,  shot  with  steel-blue  and  pi:^  ' 
eye-hrowa  naked,  granulated,  and  of  a  bright  fencil^pr'-' 
belly,  wing-coverta.  and  toil,  pitch  black:  MeondinffT;:' 
with  pure  white,  and  forming  with  the  neighbouring  o"'"' 
a  band  ai^ross  each  wing:  under  tailooverls  punr*^' 
legs  furnished  with  hair-ltke  feathers  of  a  d»r*-'«"= 
*  TkelicD  iinpi«HBlcd  u»UrttiiipnianI«iat^*^ 
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BLACK  FOREST.    [See  Schwarzwald.] 

BLACK  or  DOMINICAN  FRIARS,  an  order  of  men- 
dicants whose  foander  was  St.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  bom  at 
Calaj^eracra,  a  small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in  Old 
Castile,  about  a.d.  1170  (see  the  Hut.  des  Ordret  Memos- 
iiques,  torn.  iii.  p.  198),  and  not  as  Tanner  {NoHt.  MontuL 
edit.  Nasmith,  pref.  p.  xiii.)  says,  in  1070.  His  real  name 
was  Dominic  de  Guzman,  fie  died  in  1221»  and  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1235. 

These  friars  were  called  Dominicans  iirom  their  founder; 
Preaching:  Friars;  from  their  office  to  preach,  and  convert 
Jews  and  heretics  (see  Lit.  Pat.  8  Edw.  I.  m.  23 ;  and  14 
Edw.  II.  p.  l,m.  16);  Black  Friars  from  their  garmente; 
and,  in  France,  Jacobins,  from  having  their  first  house  in 
that  country  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris. 

Their  rule,  which  was  chiefly  that  of  St.  Augustine,  was 
approved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran  Council, 
a.d.  1215,  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  by  a  bull  from  Pope 
Honorius  III.,  A.D.  1216.  They  were  known,  however, 
earlier  than  this ;  for  Rymer  in  his  FMera,  tom.  i.  p.  137, 
has  printed  a  license  or  permission  addressed  from  Pope 
Innocent  III.  to  King  John  of  England,  a.d.  1204,  for  such 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  might  accompany  the 
king  in  going  beyond  sea,  to  ride,  the  rules  of  their  order 
oblis^ng  them  to  travel  on  foot. 

Thirteen  of  these  Dominican  friars,  according  to  Reyner 
(Apoitolat.  Benedictin.  in  Angl.  tom.  i.  p.  161),  including 
a  superior,  came  into  England  a.d.  1221,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  their  Order  in  EngUnd,  when  Stephen 
Langton,  then  archbishon  of  Canterbury,  giWng  his  ap- 
proval, they  were  allowea  to  settle,  and  fixed  their  first 
Douse  at  Oxford  in  that  year.  (Reyner,  ut  supr. ;  see  also 
Woods  Higt.  of  Oxford,  p.  62 ;  N. Triveti,  Chron.  p.  176.) 
The  Black  Friars  at  London  was  their  second  house :  origi- 
nadly  placed  near  where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  re- 
moved about  1279  to  some  place  near  Castle  Baynard,  where 
the  parochial  district  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Order. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  there  were  fifty -eight  houses  of  Dominicans  in 
England  and  Wales.  Tanner,  who  did  not  find  them  all 
out,  reckoned  the  English  houses  only  at  forty-three. 

Tanner  says^*  There  were  nuns  also  of  this  order,  but  I 
think  none  in  England ;  for,  though  Thomas  Lord  Wake 
intended  to  have  brought  some  of  them  hither,  and  had  the 
king's  license  for  it,  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  done  it.' 
(Noiit,  Mtmaat.  ut  supr.)  The  nuns  of  Dartford  in  Kent 
however  are  believed  to  have  been  for  some  time  of  this 
Order.  King  Edward  III.,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  concerning  his  intended  foundation  of  that  house, 
calls  it  *  une  Maison  des  soeres  de  TOrdre  de  Precheurs.* 
(See  Thorpe's  Re^istrum  Roffhise^  p.  312.) 

Stevens  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  origin  of 
tne  Dominican  Order,  from  the  Hiitoire  de*  Ordret  Monas- 
tiaues,  already  quoted,  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  English  birth  among  the  Black  Friars  who 
were  writers.  Amongst  these  Robert  Kilwarby,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  died  in  1280;  Nicholas  Trivet,  the  historian, 
who  diod  in  132S  ;  and  Robert  Holcot.  who  died  in  1349, 
ai-e  the  most  distinguished. 

Stevens,  in  his  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  370,  has  also 
presened  the  following  intitruments  illustrative  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  this  order  in  England.  The  first  two,  from 
King  Richard  IL,  forbid  the  granting  of  any  degrees  in 
the  universities  to  apostate  brothers  of  the  i>ominicans. 
{Pat.  U  Ric.  IL  p.  i.  m.  16,  a.d.  1390,  Rym.  Faed.  old  edit, 
tom.  vii.  p.  690 ;  and  Pat.  21  Ric.  IL  daus.  21  Kic.  IL  p.  I, 
m.  26,  Rym.  Fopd.  lom.  viii.  p.  8,  a.d.  1397.)  The  third, 
from  the  same  king  (Pat.  23  Ric.  IL  claus.  23  Ric.  IL  m. 
2,  d.  Ryra.  Feed.  tom.  viii.  p.  87,  a.d.  1399),  is  in  vindication 
of  the  Duminicans  and  other  mendicants  from  malicious 
charges.  Tho  fourth  is  the  licen&e  granted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  allowing  them  to  ride,  already  mentioned.  These 
deeds  are  reprinte<l  in  the  la^t  editiun  of  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon,  vol.  vi.  pt.  iii.  pp.  14a'2-i48-l.  In  the  same  volume, 
pp.  148'i-150U.  there  are  accounts  and  notices  of  fifty-eight 
houses  of  Black  Friars  formerly  existing  in  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRILX^E.  one  of  the  six  magnificent 
bridges  built  over  the  Thames  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Wei^tminhter,  and  the  third  in  point  of  date.  The 
bnd^c  takes  its  name  fruro  the  circumstance  of  a  monastery 

f  Black  Friars  having  existed  near  its  site.    The  north 


end  of  the  bridge,  whidi  is  rtnmtad id  die  cttreT L 
occupies  what  was  formerly  the  month  of  the  FW«t  dttrli ; 
the  south  end  is  situated  m  the  boroogb  of  8oatfcw«i^ 
This  structure,  which  was  built  by  the  late  Robm  M ylB« 
consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  centtBl  %rr  k 
is  1 00  and  the  side  arches  70  feet  span.  The  wbote  Wfirii 
is  1035  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  cairiage-way  is  29  UrU 
and  the  footways  7  feet  eadi«    On  the  eutvatcrs  oC  t}.« 
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piers  are  two  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  eataUmtviv,  -c 
which  is  a  platform  forming  a  projecting  reeeas;  uid  abutf 
on  a  blocking  course  is  a  massive  balustrade,  whi^  with  tb* 
entablature  of  the  columns  is  carried  along  the  whole  cxtr:.: 
of  the  bridge.  The  greatest  height  of  tM  btidice  from  t^ 
level  of  the  caissons  on  which  the  piers  are  laid  to  the  tJ9 
of  the  balustrades  is  about  70  feet.  The  road^vmy  is  v«-f 
steep,  the  inclination  being  in  some  plaees  1  to  16.  Tsr 
first  stone  is  stated  by  Pennant  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1760,  but  aooordtng  to  the  *Narrst.'! 
hereafter  quoted,  on  the  31st.  Though  the  bridge  m  *m 
to  have  been  completed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  %rs 
1768,  it  was  not  entirely  finished  until  1770;  and  the*  ap- 
proaches and  embankments,  which  were  very  extcnuve  a:  i 
attended  with  great  diffienlties,  were  earned  oo  for  scwrai 
succeeding  years. 

From  a  Narrative  lefeired  to  in  the  lepoit  oC  the  ttm- 
mittee  to  the  common-council  of  London,  dated  Mm%  :  l 
1784,  we  learn  several  facts  oonneeted  with  the  hnildmr  *' 
Blackfriars-bridge,  which,  as  they  are  not  aenenXtf  kaewa. 
it  may  be  well  to  give  here  in  a  condensed  mm* 

The  city  undertook  to  open  a  new  bridge  while  the  vk* 
provements  of  the  old  London-bridge  were  bein|f  earrwd  4^ 
A  report  was  made  by  a  eommitlee  of  the  commoo-own-. 
in  1 754,  and  a  design  by  Mr.  Danee,  the  surveyor  Id  i^ 
city  works  with  an  estimate  amounting  lo  IS5,9^0^  «i 
elusive  of  the  approacl^  and  the  expense  of  pOing. 

In  1756  successful  application  was  made  to  patixa^rs . 
and  a  grant  of  a  reversionary  toll,  with  poiwvr  to  hor- « 
160,000/.  upon  the  credit  thereof,  were  obtained ;  and  v««r  •# 
aldermen  and  twenty-four  oommon-eoaneitlors 
quently  appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  eftct. 

On  account  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  eityt 

the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  it  beinr  war  tiflMt.  it 

matter  of  consideration  whether  the  bridge  shouM  be  of  w«>«. 
or  stone,  or  both.  A  public  proposition  waa  evear^.f 
made  for  a  loan  of  144,000/.,  and  the  snbeeribets  wtffv  i. 
have  the  city  seal  for  their  security.  This  piopoaitMia  w 
so  eagerly  embraced,  that  in  seventeen  daya  the  whttLr  »' 
the  subscriptions  were  filled  up ;  and  t9,000t  waa  evenlna  ■ 
added  to  the  fund,  from  the  tinea  levied  on  thaia  v^  rr 
fused  to  serve  the  office  of  sherifl.  To  <i»wiiw«*i»  the  rs* 
penses,  the  committee  acted  without  fee  or  reward,  a&i  *  f 
their  prudent  economy,  12,606/.  U.  6dL  waa  added  t>  t'a« 
general  fund.  The  bridge  was  advertiaed  as  open  iar  o  a 
petition ;  and  the  drawings  and  models  were  sent  ai  ca  l:*- 
4th  Oct  1 759. 

An  objection  being  made  to  the  elliptical  Ibna  of  t.»» 
arches  in  the  design  presented  by  Mr.  Mylne,  as  dri 
cient  in  strength  and  stability,  the  objection  was  difv<-^n. 
to  be  laid  before  eight  competent  gentlemen.     In  1* 
these  gentlemen  determined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mylne.     T^» 
form  of  his  arch  was  then  considered  not  only  ~ 
to  the  navigation  at  all  times  of  tide,  withont 
carriage-way  to  an  inconvenient  beignt,  but 
stronger  than  the  semicircular  arch 
common  way,  whilst  at  the  same  time  lu  gteaS  width 
dered  fewer  piert  necessary,    Mr.  Myloe  waa 
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eboMn  ■urTerts  on  tlw  27A  of  FeliniBrj,  17G0.  The 
foudfttiou  of  the  pien  were  plied,  to  guard  B)^init  i  failure 
■like  that  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster 
briilKe;  but  the  csiiaons  on  which  the  piers  are  Inid  are 
considerably  distorted.  The  bridge  was  placed  aa  near  as 
possibla  at  right  auglei  to  the  stream  of  ebb  and  flood. 

The  bridf;e  iUelf  cost  1S2.840/. ;  but  before  it  was  opened 
a  temporary  way  fbr  pauen^ers  was  carried  acrosi  the 
arches,  b;  which  \757l.  waa  added.  The  total  expense  waa 
however  bo  much  increased  by  the  embankments  and  ap- 
proache«,  that  it  vas  estimated  in  1766  at  232,1  eSf.  12(.  6d.. 
and  amounted  in  the  end  to  nearly  SOO.oOui.  The  sharaa 
were  about  the  same  time  bought  tjp  by  government,  and 
tlie  bHdi;e  made  free  to  the  publie  by  tha  removal  of  the 
toll  which  bad  been  placed  on  it. 

The  soft  nature  of  Portland  stone,  of  which  the  bridge  is 
built,  and  its  unStness  for  water-works,  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  decay  of  the  pien  and  cutwaters,  as  well 
aa  of  many  of  the  arch-stones.  The  attention  of  the  city  au- 
thoiities  having  been  called  to  the  dilapidated  slate  of  the 
bridge,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges,  engineers,  were  em- 
ployed to  surrey  it,  and  from  their  report,  read  at  a  common- 
council  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  1833,  it  appeared,  that 
the  works  above  low  water  would  cost  GD.DOOf.  repairing, 
and  3U,U0ttf.  would  he  required  fur  piling,  coffer-dams,  and 
securinjir  the  founduliona.  Tlie  fjundations  weie  examined 
by  means  of  Dertne's  patent  helmet,  and  a  full  detail  of  the 
stale  of  the  works  is  given  in  tbe  report. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  immtnliately  applied  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  works  of  repair  begun,  under  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burge.t's  directiun,  early  in  the  following  sea- 
sou.  In  these  the  chief  object  has  been  to  protect  the 
foundations  from  the  elfccis  of  the  increased  depth  and 
scour  of  the  riier  in  noosequence  of  ihe  removal  of  old 
London  bridge,  by  a  casing  uf  piles  round  ihe  piers,  covered 
with  masonry;  and  generally  to  restore  the  decayed  parts 
of  tho  superstructure.  The  architectural  character  of  the 
bridi^e  has  not  been  materially  interfered  with,  the  only 
alterations  contemplated  being  that  the  cutwaters  are  to  be 
widened  and  made  higher,  and  to  be  built  of  granite ;  the 
columns  are  to  be  shortened,  which  will  improve  them,  as 
they  are  now  higher  than  the  rules  of  architecture  admit; 
and  the  present  balustrade  removed,  and  a  plain  parapet 
substituted. 

Great  ingenuity  baa  been  displayed  in  the  method  of 
restoring  the  defeotive  arch-stones.  The  aperture  to  be 
fliled  up  being  wider  at  the  hack  part  than  the  ftont,  cause* 
difficulty  in  elficieutly  repairing  arches  so  dilapidated ;  for 
although  a  few  stone*  may  be  repaired  in  an  indifferent 
manner,  and  may  not  afl'eet  the  stability  of  the  structure, 
vet,  when  a  fourth  of  the  whole  soffit  bos  to  be  replaced,  as 
nas  been  done  in  the  Surrey  arch,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  each  atone  which  is  inserted  should  do  the 
duly  of  the  one  which  wm  originally  there.    Tbis  object  is 


rally  cut  out  to  tha  depth  of  Bneen  inches.  After  the  old 
work  has  been  properly  prepared,  the  space  is  filled  up  with 
two  stones  or  thicknesses  instead  of  one.  The  one  Srst  laid, 
which  we  will  call  the  lower  stone,  is  thicker  at  the  back 
than  at  the  front  by  rather  more  than  the  difference  of  the 
hcit;hts  of  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  whole  course  of 
which  it  is  a  parL  Suppose  the  course  to  be  fitted  in  )■ 
two  feet  five  inches  high  in  front,  and  two  feet  six  inches 
at  tho  back,  the  lower  stone  is  made  one  foot  five  inches 
high  on  the  face,  and  one  foot  sis  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  bock.  The  other  stone  will  then  require  to  be  thinner 
behind  than  before,  and  in  the  case  supposed  will  be  twelve 
inches  in  front  and  eleven  and  a  half  behind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  stone  wedge  Qfleen  inches  deep,  with  a  draught 
of  half  an  inch,  which,  when  driven  back,  causes  the  two 
thicknesses  to  take  a  bearing  with  the  old  work. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  this  upper  stone  a  hole  is 
bored,  into  which,  previous  to  its  being  driven,  is  put  a  cir- 
cular stone  plug,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each 
end :  to  this  plug  a  cord  is  attached,  ubich  posses  through 
a  hole  drilled  from  the  chamfer  outside  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  hole,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  stone 
plug.  By  this  means  the  plug  is  kept  steady  during  the 
operation  of  driving.  Wben  the  upper  stone  has  been 
driven  into  its  place,  the  cord  is  loosened,  and  the  plug  falls 
half  its  length  into  a  bole,  which  hu  been  made  to  receive 
it,  m  the  lower  itooe. 


[Cnt  ihsiriiit  Hi*  nluorthecutirUsrmlDrTd.    Tlie  dolUd  Ita«  ibowi 
tfis  i1k>)  tt  the  iloos  Id  Ihii  nugiiL] 

When  it  is  necessary  to  replace  a  stone  high  up  in  the 
arch  (for  instance,  a  part  of  ttie  key-course),  as  the  plug 
which  connects  the  two  thicknesses  lies  horiiontally  and 
ot  fall  into  its  place,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  bore  a 
small  hole  from  the  chamfer  to  the  back  of  the  large  hole  in 
the  thickest  stone,  through  which  they  puss  another  cord 
which  is  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  plug.:  A  small 
groove  is  made  in  the  beds  of  stone  to  protect  the  string 
white  the  wedge  stone  is  driven  home,  which  being  done, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  loose  one  cord  and  pull  the  other,  and 
the  plug  is  immediately  brought  into  the  hole  in  the  other 
stone.  By  this  means  the  two  stones  are  so  connected  that 
it  is  impossible  for  oiw  to  come  out  without  the  other.  The 
annexed  seclioDi  of  the  atones  will  make  this  more  intel- 
ligible. 


Figure  A  shows  a  stone  just  ready  to  be  driven  to  its 
ace ;  I  is  the  wedge  in  which  the  plug  a  is  kept  steady 
'  a  cord  which  comes  through  a  bole  to  the  chamfer, 
id  is  made  fast  round  a  piece  of  wood  at  2 ;  3  is  the 
other  bulf  already  set,  with  its  hole  4  to  receive  the  plug 
when  1  is  driven  home;  5  is  a  weight  (most  commonly  a 
mason's  chisel)  which  keeps  Ihe  cord  tight  that  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  plug  marked  a,  by  which  it  is  drawn  into 
the  hole  4.  Figure  B  shows  a  stone  finished,  with  the  plug 
drawn  into  the  hole  of  the  slone  which  was  first  set  Soft 
ar  is  then  forced  through  the  hole  6  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  round  about  the  plug,  which  being  thus 
imbedded,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  move. 

3  ascertain  if  tne  plug  Is  in  its  proper  place,  a  piece  of 
with  a  joint  is  paued  into  the  hole  Dored  from  the 
upper  chamfer,  which,  if  it  enter  into  the  hole,  prove*  that 
the  plug  is  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  plug  cannot  be  got 
in,  which  rarely  bappent,  the  upper  piece  of  stone  boa  to 
be  cut  out  again. 

In  each  of  the  piera  there  will  he  nearly  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  granite.  Four  dams  in  alt  are  to  be  formed.  The 
quantiiy  of  limber  in  that  round  the  fifth  pier  ia  about 
30,000  cubic  feet,  the  sheet-piling  consisting  of  half  tiroben. 
The  approaches  to  the  bridge  on  both  sides  are  intended 
to  be  improved  by  being  made  less  steep.  The  cornice 
line,  which  is  now  very  irregular,  is  to  be  altered  w  as 
to  be  flatter  than  at  present.  It  was  proposed  to  widen  the 
bridge,  hut  tbis  project  ha*  been  abandoned,  tram  a  wish  to 
ireserre  (be  columns,  which,  however  beautifiil  they  may 
te  in  themselves,  are  not  of  that  value  which  the  proposed 
alteration  would  have  been  to  the  public.  (Narralive  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Common 
Council.  14tb  May,  1 784,  MS. ;  Report  tif  Common  Coun- 
cil on  Blaekfriart  Bridge  Embankment  imd  Surrey  Roadt, 
1764,  HS.;  Pennuit'B  London;  Report  to  the  Contmon 
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Council  from  ths  CommHtee  appointed  in  relation  to 
Black/rian  Bridfce,  presented  25th  April,  1833 ;  Plane, 
Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  Machines  and  Centering 
used  in  erecting  Bkicl{friars  Bridge,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  /?.  Baldwin,  Clerk  of  the  Work,  7  large  folio  plates, 
London,  1766.)  Two  fine  folio  printo,  showing  the  cen- 
tering of  the  arohes,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  were  published  in  1764  and  1766,  one  engraved 
by  Rooker,  the  other  by  Piranesi.  There  is  also  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  bridge,  published  by  Taylor,  London.  The  ori- 
ginal drawings  for  tne  bridge,  and  papers  connected  with  its 
history,  are  in  the  possession  of  a  private  gentleman. 

BLACKHEATH,  the  name  of  a  hundred  in  the  lath 
of  Suttun-at-Hone,  county  of  Kent.  This  hundred  is  called 
in  Domesday  Book  the  hundred  qf  Qrenviz,  or  Greenwich, 
but  it  did  not  long  retain  this  denomination,  for  we  find  it 
called  by  its  present  name  in  the  7th  of  Edward  I.,  the 
king  being  then  lord  of  it.  The  hundred  contains  the  fol- 
lowing parishes: — so  much  of  Deptford  as  lies  in  Kent; 
Greenwich;  Charlton;  Woolwich;  Elthara ;  Lee;  Lewis- 
ham;  and  part  of  Chislehurst.  The  fine  elevated  heath 
which  gives  name  to  the  hundred  adjoins  to  the  south  of 
Greenwich,  in  which  parish  it  chielly  lies,  although  it  also 
extends  into  those  of  Lewisham,  Lee,  and  Charlton ;  being 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length  fVom  east  to  west,  by 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The 
direct  distance  of  its  nearest  part  from  St.  Paul's,  London, 
is  five  miles  8.  E.  There  are  several  fine  prospects  frx>m 
different  parts  of  this  plain,  which,  together  with  its  elevated 
situation,  has  occasioned  a  great  number  of  elegant  villas 
to  be  erected  upon  it.  Its  name  of  Blackheath  is  derived, 
as  some  consider,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  or,  as 
others  think,  from  its  bleak  situation.  The  last  conjecture 
of  course  assumes  that  black  is  a  corruption  of  bletA,  On 
this  heath  is  dug  a  kind  of  gravel,  which  is  much  in  re- 

Juest  for  making  garden-walks.  The  Roman  road  from 
tondon  to  Dover  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  Blackheath 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  the  present  road.  Dr. 
Plot  say 8  that  its  course  appeared  very  plainly  in  his  time ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  heath  has  been  so  much  altered  of 
late  years  that  little  or  no  trace  of  such  a  road  can  now  be 
discovered.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  however  been 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  heath,  particularly  in  that  part 
nearest  to  Greenwich ;  and  some  tumuli  or  barrows  of  large 
dimensions  still  exist. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Danes 
(whose  fleet  lay  oflT  Greenwich)  appear  to  have  remained 
encamped  for  some  time  at  Blackheath,  whence  they  made 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  Kent,  committing  dreadful 
ravages  wherever  they  went.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
thev  spoiled  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  carried  away  the 
archbishop  (Alphege),  whom  they  detained  for  several 
months  in  their  camp,  and  in  the  end  slew,  on  his  refusing 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom.  In  1831  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  John  Ball,  remained  for  som^  time 
encamped  on  the  heath  with  their  numerous  adherents. 
Jack  Cade  occupied  the  same  position  twice  in  1450 ;  and 
in  February  the  following  year,  the  king  was  met  on  the 
same  spot  by  a  large  body  of  Cade's  followers  in  their  shirts, 
who  craved  his  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  same  king 
(Henry  VI.)  in  1452  encamped  upon  Blackheath  while 
preparing  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  York 
(afterwards  Edward  IV.).  In  1497  the  Cornish  rebels, 
headed  by  Lord  Audley,  pitched  their  tents  on  Blackheath. 
where  Henry  VII.  gave  them  battle,  defeating  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  taking  prisoners  their  chiefs,  who  were 
afterwards  executed. 

Besides  these  melancholy  occurrences  many  costly  pa- 
geants and  joyous  meetings  have  been  held  upon  Black- 
heath, in  consequence  of  its  being  customary  for  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  and  sometimes  even  for 
the  king  and  court,  to  proceed  so  far  in  order  to  give  the 
meeting  to  illustrious  foreigners  from  the  continent,  or  to 
other  great  or  popular  personages  who  had  been  absent. 
Thus  Henry  IV.,  about  the  end  of  1400,  met  on  Blackheath, 
in  great  state,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
PalflBologus,  who  came  to  solicit  his  assistance  against  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet.  Hither  proceeded  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  with  400  citizens  attired  in  scarlet, 
with  red  and  white  hoods,  on  Nov.  13th,  1415.  to  meet  their 
victorious  monarch  on  his  return  from  France  after  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  from  henoe  conducted  him  to  the 
^•iropoUs  with  loyd  acdanatioQi.     Tba  next  year  the 


same  partiee  piooeeded  again  to  BJaokbeath  to  meet  the 
eroperer  Sigismund,  who  came  to  mediate  a  peace  betweta 
France  and  England,  and  was  escorted  by  the  citiaens  to 
Lambeth,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king.  la  1474  the 
municipal  authorities  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  500  citizen*  ia 
murrey  gowns,  met  Edward  IV.  on  Blackheath  on  Uis  rc« 
turn  from  France.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (15771  & 
solemn  embassy  from  France,  consisting  of  the  admiral  of 
France,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  others,  with  1200  perx^ni 
in  their  train,  were  met  here  by  the  lord  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  brilliant  retinuu  of  above  500  persona.  In  the 
same  year  Cardinal  Campejus  arrived  in  England  as  letrs't 
from  the  pope,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  great  number  of  pre- 
lates, knights,  and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  him  to  & 
magnificent  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  where  he  put  on  bis  cardi- 
nal s  dress,  ed^ed  with  ermine,  and  rode  on  in  much  stale 
to  London.  This  procession  wa!b  however  greatly  fturpa»>i.tl 
in  splendour  by  that  which,  in  Januarv,  1540-1,  atterui'  1 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cle^t^, 
which  took  place  on  the  heath,  where  a  magnificent  Uu\ 
had  been  pitched  for  her  reception.  The  king,  who  «  a>  «: 
Greenwich,  proceeded  through  the  park  to  meet  her,  ar«<i 
afterwards  conducted  her  to  Greenwich,  where  tbcy  «t.rK 
marrieil.  Besides  the  immediate  retinues  of  the  king  ai.^ 
princess,  and  nearly  all  the  female  nobiUty  and  other  1^...^'^, 
there  were  present  1200  citizens  and  others  clad  in  iclict, 
with  chains  of  gold. 

There  are  two  episcopal  chapels  in  Blackheath,  one  in  ti. 
parish  of  Lewisham,  and  the  other  in  the  extraparocUial  0.«> 
trict  of  Kidbrook.     Adjoining  to  the  heath  on  the  eust  <* 
Morden  College,  founded  by  Sir  John  Morden,  a  Turkcv 
merchant,  for  the  support  of  decayed  merchants,  for  wl .«: 
benefit,  among  all  the  benevolent  establishments  of  L<>iid  '.i, 
no  provision  had  previously  been  made.    Sir  John  eru. :   . 
the  college  in  his  own  lifetime.   It  is  a  spacious  brick  st  fu- 
ture, with  two  small  wings,  having  comers  and  cornices  >  f 
stone.    The  buildings  form  an  inner  Quadrangle,  sitiTY;uijir  i 
by  a  piazza ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  adjoining,  together  »  /a 
a  cemetery,  for  the  members  of  the  college.    Over  the  f:.>:.i 
are  the  statues  of  Sir  John  Morden  and  his  lady,  and  i:  i- 
hall  contains  their  portraits,  and  that  of  Queen  Anne.    S  : 
John  died  in  1 708 ;  but  the  foundation  did  not  eiguy  i: 
full  benefit  of  his  bequest  until  the  death  of  his  Ul)  ;. 
1 721 .  The  property  which  produced  about  1200/.  per  annoc» 
several  years  smce,  now  produces  about  5000/.  llie  gv\t.r^- 
ment  of  the  institutbn  is  vested  in  seven  trustees*  pnpr  t- 
tors  of  India  Stock,  who  nominate  the  pensioners,  and  Ap- 
point the  treasurer  and  chaplain.   The  salary  of  both  ofiic^.-^ 
is  50/.  per  annum,  besides  the  foundress*  endowment  :'.: 
the  chaplain,  which  at  present  yields  him  nearly  ;« i/.  & 
year ;  and  they  have  both  apartments  in  the  college,  wLcrt 
they  as  well  as  the  pensioners  must  reside,  except  in  ca>c  < 
sickness ;  but  no  other  persons  may  reside  or  lodge  on  tl  t. 
premises.    The  pensioners,  -who  are  about  forty  in  num^  %  -. 
must  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.     Each  of  them  rcct.vv.- 
5/.  per  month,  and  has  a  convenient  apartment;  but  tKt*^  .. 
take  their  meals  together  at  a  common  table.    Ti.iir'c\ 
pens^s  in  medicine,  coals,  candles,  washing,  and  atti  .: 
ance,  are  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  college.     1 
original  endowment  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  b^  a  . 
tional  benefactions. 

Blackheath  has  two  proprietary  schools  for  bo)->.   3« 
there  are  several  small  schools  supported  by  the  rc-i-!     . 
ffentry.     (Hasted'siftWory  of  Kent ;  Lysons's  EMvirr.it     " 
London,  S^c.) 

BLACK  JACK,  a  name  by  which  zinc-blende  is  c<n:. 
monly  known  to  the  English  miners. 

BLACK  LEAD.    [See  Plumbago.] 

BLACKLOCK,  THE  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D..  a  du.r. 
of  the  Established  Church , of  *  Scotland,  and  a  wriu-r  " 
poetry,  was  bom  at  Aunan,  in  1721.    Before  he  was  ^  >. 
months  old  he  lost  his  sight,  and  it  was  partly  to  this  nv» 
fortune  that  he  owed  his  future  distinction.     Beins;   pr  < 
eluded  from  the  usual  enjoyments  of  youth,  he  imbiUv]  . 
stronger  love  of  learning,  which  his  father,  who   wa»   . 
tradesman  of  an  intelligent  mind,  took  pains  to  gratify   '. 
reading  to  his  son  the  works  of  the  best  authors.      II  .^ 
father  did  not  possess  the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  l;lKr- 
education,  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  his  ivi^ 
lectual  progress  was  very  rapid,  and  the  mental  ooncentri> 
tion  which  his  loss  of  sight  occasioned  became  habitu  ^\ 
to  him.    At  an  early  age  ne  acquirad  soroe  knowkd^  q' 
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ooitigate  the  aathoit  of  works  of  an  immonl  tendency,  and 
be  took  this  opporianity  of  retaliatiDg  on  his  assailants.  He 
alvrays  repreUenued  with  severity  the  license  of  the  stage, 
and,  though  no  Puritan,  lamented  the  licentiounness  which 
succeeded  the  Restoration.  It  was  probably  this  course, 
rather  than  the  alleged  dullness  of  his  writings,  that  occa* 
sioned  the  ridicule  of  the  day  to  be  so  strongly  directed 
against  him.  The '  Creation,*  a  philosophical  poem,  is  not 
undeserving  of  commendation ;  indeed  there  are  several  im- 
portant testimonials  in  its  favour.  Addison  states  that  it 
was  *  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in  our 
English  verse.'  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  *  I^fe  of  Blackmore,* 
says  that  if  he  had  wntten  only  this  poem  it '  would  have 
transmit!^  him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of 
the  English  Muse.*  At  a  later  day,  Cowper,  although  he 
confesses  that  Blackmore  has  *  written  more  absurdities  in 
verse  than  any  writer  of  our  country,'  acknowledges  that 
'  he  shines  in  his  poem  called  the  **  Creation." '  Since  this 
opinion  was  expressed  this  poem  has  been  gradually  sink* 
ing  into  the  neglect  which  Jilackmore's  other  writings  ex- 
perienced much  sooner. 

In  November,  1713,  Sir  Richard  commenced  a  periodical 
paper,  called  the  *  Lay  Monk,'  which  appeared  three  times 
a  week.  He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  publication 
from  a  belief  that  he  could  do  good  by  it;  but  it  only 
reach^  furty  numbers.  It  may  m  mentioned  to  his  credit 
that  the  purity  of  his  private  character  was  never  once 
called  in  question  by  his  most  bitter  critics.  His  temper 
was  serious,  and  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  virtue  and  rehgion. 

(Johnson's  Ldves  of  the  PoeU  ;  Cowper  s  Lelters  ;  Biog. 
Brit) 

BLACKNESS,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Carriden  in 
Linlithgowshire,  is  a  small  sea-side  village,  on  the  south 
bank  uf  the  Forth,  four  miles  east  of  Borrowstonness,  fiy^ 
west  of  Queensferry,  and  about  eighteen  miles  west  from 
Edinburgh.  Blackness  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it,  and  a  Vespasian  of  gold 
have  been  found  there,  with  numerous  axes,  pots,  and 
several  vases,  evidently  Roman.  Blackness  at  one  time 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow.  Blackness  Castle,  which  stands 
•n  the  point  of  a  small  peninsula  projecting  from  the  vil- 
lage into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  the  principal  state- prison 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  At  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  Eugland,  Blackness  was  one  of  the  four  forts 
agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by 
a  master- gunner  and  barrack- master,  and  the  defences  are 
scarcely  worth  notice,  coiisibting  merely  of  a  wall  with  a  few 
port-holes  and  two  irregular  lotty  towers. 

(Sir  Robert  Sibbald  s  History^  Antient  and  Modem^  qf 
the  Sheriffsdome  qf  LhiliUigow,  (^*c.  Edin.  1710 ;  Chalmers' 
Caitdunia^  voL  i.  Loud.  18U7;  Chambers'  Gazetteer,  Edin. 
IBG'J;  J£ait  and  If'eU  Views,  and  Plan  of  the  Castle  qf 
Blackness,  King's  Library,  British  Museum ;  Sinclair's  StOf- 
tistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. ;  Sibbald's  Theatrum 
Scotia;  Sibbald's  Partus,  Colonia,  et  Castella  Romano, 
4^.  Edin.  1811 ;  Siobald's  Historical  Enquiries  concern'- 
ing  the  Roman  Monuments  and  Antiquities  in  the  North 
Part  of  Britain,  4rc.  Edin.,  1707.) 

BLACKPOOL,  a  watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Lan« 
cashire,  between  the  nstuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre,  is 
a  nllage  and  chapelry  in  the  township  of  Lay  ton  with  War- 
breck,  m  the  parish  of  Bispham,  and  in  the  hundred  of 
Amoundemess ;  4  miles  S.W.  of  Poulton,  9  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kirkham,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Preston,  27  miles  S.W. 
of  Lancaster,  and  235  miles  from  London.  The  dark 
peaty- coloured  pool,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  i^  at 
the  south  end  of  the  village,  near  a  house  called  Fox  Hall, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Tyldesleys,  but  now  a  farm-house. 

The  situation  of  Blackpool  gives  it  many  advantages 
over  the  other  watering-places  along  the  same  coast.  Ita 
elevation  above  the  sea  at  low  water  is  considerable,  but  in 
very  high  tides  the  spray  is  thrown  against  the  buildings 
that  run  along  the  parade.  On  a  favourable  day,  the  pro- 
montory of  Furness,  the  Cumberland  hills,  and  the  moun* 
tains  01  North  Wales  are  distinctly  visible,  and  at  timet 
the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  seen. 

The  tide  does  not  recede  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, more  than  half  a  mile ;  when  it  comes  in,  if  aoeom- 
>ed  with  wind,  the  force  of  the  waters  is  so  great  that 
I  beta  found  neoensiy  to  laak*  an  artificial  banrier  of 


stones  sgainst  the  bank  to  prevent  its  beiag  mtenned. 

The  inroads  upon  the  high  clay  clifis  that  lie  northwards  uf 
the  village  towards  Korbreck,  also  in  the  parish  uf  Btsphia, 
show  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  in  this  direotioo.    On 
the  other  side  of  the  sstuary  of  the  Ribble,  near  Southpcn. 
the  contrary  operation  is  going  forward,  large  dcp^Uiics 
of  sand  being  made  there.    The  extent  of  tli^se  encreacli- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackpool  cannot  be  clear.} 
ascertained.    Trulition  states  that  a  large  »tone«  mhKu  <s 
standing  upon  the  sands  above  half  a  mile  from  the  tloet^ 
called  Penny  Stone,  marks  the  spot  where  a  pubLc-bw<.ae 
formerly  stood.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  thai  t.» 
high  tides  occaaionally  wash  down  considerable  pocti"r.s  ^ 
the  banks.    The  old  road  to  Bispham  has  long  diaappc&;t< 
and  parts  of  the  new  road  are  rapidly  following  it. 

Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visiters  by  the  ftne  L.^-^ 
sands,  and  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  niu 
keen  for  persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Mat.i 
of  the  native  inhabitants  attain  a  great  age.  The  >1ji  . 
banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  village  are  large  ai: 
numerous,  and  afibrd,  along  with  an  immense  number  • .' 
the  more  common  sorts,  marine  specimens  not  fgonu  a 
any  other  locaUty.  The  clay  and  marl  which  eompose  l^ 
heights  north  of  Blackpool,  after  falUng  down  aAo  ':<.  ; 
rolled  about  on  the  pebbles,  form  a  kind  of  puddinir.  « 1:  « 
when  hardened  by  the  salt  water  and  the  air.  becuEbn  4 
stone,  and  is  often  used  for  gate-posts  by  the  farnMn^ 

The  hotels  are  large,  and  occupy  commanding  •>  .>- 
tions  facing  the  sea.  In  the  same  line  with  tbem,  u 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  number  of  lofty  bu^».s 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  forming  a  ul^ 
but  irregular  range  of  buildings  in  front  of  the  sea,  ai  '.i< 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ed^e  etf  uc 
steep  bank  that  keeps  off  the  tide.  On  the  water  s  ed^  i 
this  bank  is  a  broad  terrace- walk,  which  fornu  the  ci  :i 
promenade  of  the  place,  between  which  and  the  bouses  »  & 
road  for  carriages. 

An  episcopal  place  of  worship  was  erected  here  in  1  !>!.. 
which  is  under  the  parochial  juiudicticn  of  BisphaBB.  Ttn-r 
is  also  a  free-school,  where  thirty  boys  are  educated  ca  lu 
system  of  Dr.  Bell.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  %  iku  - . 
a  news-room,  a  coffee-room,  and  a  library,  are  open  dun.  ^ 
the  season. 

The  whole  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  viihic  1. 1 
district  called  the  Fylde,  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  c{  :^ 
county  of  Lancaster.  No  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  \  i*-.» . 
but  those  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  upu:.  -. 
visiters  find  employment  in  the  fishing-boata,  or  la  -  - 
fields.  The  population  of  Blackpool  is  arait  bOO,  exrl.%.  z 
of  visiters,  who,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  amount  tu  s*  • 
or  1000  more. 

BLACK  ROCK,  in  the  barony  of  Half  Rathdovnc  s  . 
county  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  is  pleasantly  situated  about  ir  . • 
way  upon  the  railroad  lately  completed  between  Dublin  &  . 
Kingstown.  Black  Rock  has  long  been  a  favourite  water  ^< 
place,  but  the  increased  facility  of  communication  <•  t.  v 
lately  to  give  the  advantage  to  situations  farther  «iow?  \^ 
bay.  The  town  has  not  latterly  been  on  the  increa<n»  tU-^ . 
at  present  (1835)  it  is  improving. 

dLACKROD,  a  chapelry  and  considerable  mantt^*»r 
ing  village  in  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Moor :  it  stands  ca  :i  * 
edge  of  some  elevated  ground,  above  the  river  Doutfla*, « .  -4 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.,  about  l^  & 
mile  (torn  the  main  road  between  Bolton  and  Chtf^.**. 
within  two  miles  of  Horwioh,  seven  miles  of  Boltovu 
five  miles  of  Cborley. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  employed  in 
ture  for  many  years.  In  the  census  of  180U  ofoi  ai  K.U 
persons,  1 55 1  hslonged  to  families  engaged  in  menu 
and  the  proportion  appears  to  be  rather  increased  than 
minished  in  favour  of  trade  by  the  returns  of  183  L  «  hci 
population  was  259 1  persons.  The  people  are  emptoy  wd  « 
in  hand-loom  weavinff,  or  at  the  print  and  bleach* 
the  adjacent  village  of  Horwich.  There  are  no  rottoo  m-.^ 
or  power-looms  in  the  place.  Nankeens  were  fbrmerty  11- 
chief  article  of  raanufacmrob  but  latterly  many  other  aarto  -J 
cloth  have  been  introduced,  and  are  as  mucb  worrsi  a*  t;.  e 
staple  article. 

Blackrod  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  bain^  tbe 
some  suppose,  of  the  Roman  sUtion  namad  Ok» 
Antoninus,  and  Rigodunum  by  Ptolemy :  RigodniMia  ^-  ^ 
ever  seems  mora  likely  to  be  Rtbehester  on  tbe  R«h«Ar 
The  ruads  from  it  are  visible  in  tlHinmtieni^and  tte 
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ef  two  or  three  miles  it  raries  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms, 
and  in  many  places,  as  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danuhe,  the 
soundings  decrease  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  may  he  known  hy  soundings  within 
half  a  mile.  It  is  remarkable,  that  exactly  in  this  part  of 
the  Black  Sea  a  sl^oal  is  placed  by  Polvbius,  which,  as  he 
says,  extends  for  more  than  a  thousand  stadia  in  length, 
and  on  which  vessels  often  ran  aground  by  night.  But 
Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplus  of  the  Euxine,'  does  not  mention  it, 
and  we  must,  for  this  and  other  masons,  suppose  that  Poly- 
bius  was  misinformed. 

Storms  are  not  uncommon,  hut  they  are  never  of  long 
duration.  The  sea  is  however  short  and  troublesome,  more 
especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  summer  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  vari- 
able than  in  the  channel  itself,  where  they  are  almost  con- 
stant durincr  the  whole  summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie 
here  wind-bound  for  three  months.  These  northern  or 
north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tenedos 
in  the  Archipelago.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
winds  are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  some  of 
the  northern  ports  being  frozen  up  from  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  always  the  case  with  the 
ports  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The  harbour  of 
Odessa  is  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
-  dered  unsafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  Kaffa 
is  open  and  safe  all  the  year,  though  the  straits  of  Yenikal^ 
arc  completely  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  sea  of 
Azof  is  impracticable  during  the  whole  winter.  Sevastopol 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Crimea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  hy  the 
Black  Sea  at  its  north-western  comer,  where  the  Dnieper, 
Boir,  Dniester,  and  Danube  fall  into  it.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries throujjh  which  these  rivers  run  are  covered  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow ;  and  in  spring-time 
all  the  moiiiture  which  has  descended  on  them  during  the 
winter,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  state,  suddenlv 
dissolves  and  descends  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  with 
great  velocity  and  in  an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces 
a  very  rapid  current  along  the  western  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  channel  of  Constantinople : 
this  curi-ent  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards 
the  sti-aits  of  Constantinople  is  so  great,  that  the  Bosporus 
is  not  able  to  carry  off  all  of  it,  and  a  portion  is  pressed 
against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it  gives  rise  to  another 
current  running  eastwards,  as  to  which  however  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  constant  or  not.  Renneli  recognizes  the 
effects  of  this  current  in  the  alluvions  between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Kizil  Ermak,  Casalmak,  and  Tharmeh,  and 
again  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  island  of  Taman.  He  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a  current  runs  round  the  whole  of 
the  Black  Sea  with  a  varying  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good.  The 
principal  are  Burgas  and  Varna,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube :  Kilia,  on  the  northern  arm  of  that  river ;  Akhier 
man  or  Akerman,  on  the  oestuaty  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester , 
Odessa,  Oczakow,  Nicolaief,  Cherson,  and  Kinburn,  on  the 
Bog  and  Dnieper,  and  their  common  lestuary;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Balaclava,  and 
Caffa.  The  harbours  round  the  eastern  shore,  as  Anakna, 
Kopi,  Poti.  Batumi,  are  not  known  hecause  they  are  not 
visited.  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are  the  harbours  of  Rize, 
Ti-ehizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Ereklj,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Black  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Greeks.  The  discoveiy  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it 
from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  hy  the  fable  of 
Helle  and  Phrixus :  and  the  first  voyaj^e  to  it,  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  dispute  re- 
specting the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  gave  rise  to 
the  Trojan  war.  because  Ilium  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
hinder  vessels  from  entering  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
At  a  later  period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 
Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous  establishments 
a1oni(  its  shores,  from  \\hich  they  exported  slaves,  cattle, 

'I  corn  in  great  quantities.     The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and 
region  near  the  Borysthenes  exported  large  quantities 


of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Feloponnesufl,  which  trade  « 
find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vil.  147)  as  existing  at  c 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.c.  480.    Under  t\\*'  fi 
mans  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  kr>   . 
and  a  *  Periplus,'  or  kind  of  survey,  of  this  sea  is  au:    . 
the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.    In  the  times  of  the  I  - 
xantine  emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  coo*".  - 
able  part  of  its   provision;   and  in  the  twelfth   r«t:    r, 
the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on   its   u- 
eastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  o^t 
land  with  India.     But  when  Constantinople  was  taker. 
the  Turks,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  tbe   B.*. 
Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  avt-r^.  * 
permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  straits  of  Con^ta- ' 
nople.    Thus  the  Black  ^a  remained  closed  to  tlie  ^ « 
faring  nations  for  two  centuries.    But  when  the  nort^ ' 
shores  had  fallen  into  (he  hands  of  the  Russian  fs  t  . 
wished  to  procure  a  free  trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Mrd/-  • 
ranean,  and  they  obtained  their  object  in   the    peace    * 
Kontshak  Kainardge.    Though  the  Russians  theoMcl^ 
were  not  able  to  derive  any  great  advantages  from  ::- 
fi*ee  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  Ws* 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea  under  Russian  colours;   y 
from  that  date  the  Greeks  began  to  acquire  wealth  ar.. . 
desire  for  liberty.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  numUr 
Greek  vessels  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  this  sea.     T\:v\  ex- 
port the  com,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  furs  of  Rumi^I  a: 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  •. 
France.    Between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  uf '  - 
Black  Sea  the  commercial  intercourse  is  not  great :  the  y 
duce  of  the  Anatolian  shores,  which  consists  of  ffrain,  t^m^*::' 
and  copper,  not  being  in  demand  in  Russia,  wlucb  ex^-..:* 
the  same  commodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fi^L- 
being  now  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  enin 
of  the  straits  of  YenikaM,  where  a  considerable  uutj  • 
of  sturgeons  are  taken.    The  great  depth  of  the  «*-«  . 
the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  account  for  the  ab^. 
of  fisheries.    Straho  (p.  320,  Casaub.)  describes  the  pt^.:^. 
as  issuing  from  the  Mseotis,  the  sea  of  Axof,  in  slioao>, . 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Phamaoea  and  Tm;-. 
(Trebizond).     The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  «Si 
and  Byzantium,  whieh  latter    town  derived  con»iiirr. 
wealth  from  the  fishery.    [See  Azof.] 

Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed,  that  at  a  ^  ^  ~ 
remote  period  the  desert  country  which  extends  bet«-. 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Ca^j 
was  covered  with  water,  at  which  time  the  Black  Sej. . 
the  Caspian  were  united.     As  this  hynothesis   is  >.  - 
ported  by  verv  strong  arguments,  we  snail  cxamit:^   - 
under  the  head  of  Caspian  Sea. 

(Straho,  p.  124,  &c..  Casaub, ;  Renneli  On  the  Cuntf.-^ 
tive  Geography  of  Western  Asia;  A  Concise  Accom^i 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  vf  the  Black  Sfu^  L    - 
1805 ;  and  Captain  Jones's  TVavels  through  Russia,} 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  u::. 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  *  Commentaxtes  on  the  i 
of  England.'    He  was  born  in  Loudon,  July  10th,  17..  * 
few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  ^  . 
mercer ;  he  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  lua  iiBoii>f- 
an  early  age.    Hi^  education  was  carefully  mperiat-L 
hy  an  uncle,  who  sent  hhn,  when  about  seven  year^  •< 
to  the  Charter-house,  where  at  the  end  of  five  yrari 
was  placed  on  the  foundation.    At  the  age  of  ftficei 
Was  at  the  head  of  the  school;  and  in  his  sixteentb  « .. 
he  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.     HaMn^r  » 
lected  the  law  as  his  profession*  be  entcved   the   \i 
Temple,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  vena*  en' 
*  the  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,'  which  were  printr. 
Dqdsley*s  Miscellany.    He  had  displayed  some  abibtv  i* 
writer  of  small  pieces,  and  also  had  obtained  a  eold  r- 
medal  for  verses  on  Milton.    In  1 743  he  was  alerted  h  . 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  three  years  aftcni:. 
was  called  to  the  bar.    Afler  an  experience  of  seven  ^  t 
in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  during  which  be  dihrutr- 
that  his  talents  were  not  calculated  to  ensure  him  ao%  \l  • 
eminent  professional  rank,  he  withdrew  to  his  fellow ». 
at  Oxford,  intending  to  lead  an  academic  life.     In   V-i 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Wallingford.  Berka^  on  i 
resignation  of  his  uncle. 

As  the  University  of  Oxford  did  not  afibrd  &cil:Ue« 
studying  Uie  principles  of  the  English  eandttation  oa. 
laws,  he  resolved  upon  supplying  the  deficiency  by  a  cour^ 
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probation  or  disapprobation ;  and,  seeondly,  by  omitting  to 
quote  tbe  passages  that  followed,  in  which  tho  author  of  the 
'  Commentaries'  asserts*  among  other  things, '  that  the  sin  of 
schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coer- 
cion and  punishment.*  *  Dr.  Priestley,*  says  Blaokstone. 
*hath  attributed  to  me  the  adoption  of  those  principles 
which  I  only  meant  to  mention  historically,  as  the  causes  of 
the  laws  which  I  condemn.'  In  fact,  Blackstone's  looseness 
of  style  and  confusion  of  the  proper  subject  of  his  '  Com- 
mentaries,* positive  law,  with  all  other  subjects  that  are 
any  way  related  to  it,  laid  him  justly  open  to  censure ;  but 
Priestley,  though  an  acute  and  ingenious  controversialist, 
neither  detected  the  real  source  of  the  lawyer*8  confusion, 
nor  cleared  the  ground  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  matter.  On 
one  legal  point,  Priestley,  both  in  his  original  pamphlet  and 
in  a  subsequent  one,  entitled  An  Objection^  ^,  considered 
(London,  1770),  has  the  advantage,  when  he  combats  Black- 
stone's  doctrine  derived  from  the  act  of  union  with  Scot- 
land. '  that  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  either  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  be  an  infringement  of  those 
fundamental  and  essential  conditions, — and  greatly  endan- 
ger the  union/ 

Several  of  these  obnoxious  passages  were  modified  or  cut 
out  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  *  Commentaries.*  (See  a 
note  on  the  pamphlets  of  Doctors  Priestley  and  Fumeaux 
against  Blackstonc,  in  Bentham's  Prefoce  to  his  J^^- 
ment  on  Government.) 

It  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  express 
in  the  briefest  terms  the  eulogiums  that  have  been  pro* 
nounced  on  the  *  Commentaries.*  Sir  W.  Jones  says  they 
are  *  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that  ever  was 
exhibited  of  any  human  science.'  Niebuhr  {Roman  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  Engl.  Transl.)  has  dignified  the  author 
with  tbe  title  'great' — 'That  great  writer,  Blackstone.*  It 
is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  one  editor  to  the  same 
effect,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  all—*  It  has  been 
said  that  this  work,  for  a  single  production,  is  the  most 
valuable  which  has  ever  been  furnished  to  the  public  by 
the  labour  of  any  individual,*  and  'to  the  truth  oi  this  pro* 
position'  the  editor  (Mr.  J.  Chitty)  'assents.' 

The  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  '  Commen- 
taries* is  doubtless  much  greater  than  the  number  which 
can  be  quoted  against  them.  The  weight  of  optnion  per* 
haps  lies  on  the  other  side.  A  short  notice  of  Bentham's 
'  Fragment  on  Government*  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  'Commeniaries;*  and  Bentham's  rea- 
sons, if  they  were  good  for  any  thing  then,  are  equally 
good  now.  (A  Pra foment  on  Oovemment;  being  an  Exa- 
mination of  what  is  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Govern" 
ment  in  general  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  IV,  Blark- 
stone's  Commentattes,  with  a  Preface,  London,  1776. — Se* 
cond  edition,  1823.) 

In  the  admirable  Prefkoe  to  bis  *  Fragment,*  Bentham 
clearly  points  out  the  fundamental  error  of  Blackstone, 
the  source  of  his  endless  confusion.  *  There  are  two  cha- 
racters,' he  says,  '  one  or  other  of  which  every  man  who 
finds  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  law  may  be  said 
to  take  upon  him  ;  that  of  the  expositor,  and  that  of  the 
censor.  To  the  province  of  the  expositor  it  belongs  to 
explain  to  us  what,  as  he  supposes,  the  law  is;  to  that  of 
the  censor,  to  observe  to  us  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be, — 
Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions,  the  former 
alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily  within  our  author's 
province  to  discharge.*  These  two  provinces  Blackstone 
has  confounded  all  through  his  work :  he  continually  mixes 
up  with  his  exposition  of  what  the  law  is,  the  reasons  why 
it  is  so ;  and  as  the  reasons  fVequently  appear  not  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  often  happens  that  the  absurdity  of  the  law, 
wbiefa.  if  simply  stated  by  itself,  woukl  have  been  regarded 
as  a  fact  and  nothing  more,  is  surpassed  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  reason  given  for  it  Hence  arises,  as  Bentham  re- 
marks, the  continual  use  of  the  words  for,  because,  since, 
by  Blackstone.  *  I  must  own,*  says  Bentham, '  that  I  have 
been  ready  to  grow  out  of  eonoeit  with  these  useful  little 
particles  for,  because,  since,  and  others  of  that  fraternity, 
num  seeing  the  drudgery  they  are  continually  put  to  in 
these  **  Comnientaries.'  The  appearance  of  any  of  them  is  a 
tort  of  warning  to  me  to  prepare  for  some  tautology,  or  some 
absurditr :  for  the  same  thing  dished  up  over  again  in  the 
shape  of  a  reason  for  itself:  ot  for  a  reason  which,  if  a 
diMmeC  one,  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  we  have  just 
»*    Tbo  imtmcoi  to  which  Bentham  jnkn  an  a  fiitr 


specimen  of  the  whole  work*  and  two  or  tliM  will  aerw  f  ' 
illustration  as  well  as  a  larger  number,  which  nay  ea«  * 
be  collected  from  almost  every  page. — 'Burglary  cmnr«^    • 
committed  in  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  fiair :  th«. . . 
the  owner  may  lodge  therein: /or  tbe  law  re^mrd*  ti.« 
highly  nothing  but  permanent  edificea ;  a  honsflw  oc  cbur- 
the  wall  or  gate  of  a  town ;  and  it  is  the  foUy  of  tbe  v  v 
lo  lodge  in  so  frail  a  tenement.*    'There  needs  no  fins, 
promulgation  to  give  an  act  of  parliament  tbe  force  of  a  *^« 
as  was  necessary  by  ttxe  civil  law  with  reganl  to  tbe  efi7r< 
ror's  edicts :  because  every  man  in  England  is,  in/Mdlr*^' ' 
of  iaw,  party  to  the  making  of  an  act  of  parUanicot*  V«-.'  .* 
present  tnereat  byhu  representative'    The  Uw»  aro*r.    r 
to  the  'Commentaries,*  first  says  that  a  man  is  pre^^cnt  ^i*-- 
he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  and  then,  according  to  a  svc^n. 
principle,  turning  this  fiction  into  a  fact*  very  pfoprrl> 
eludes,  that  as  the  man  was  present  when   the  lav  %»* 
made,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  him  any  farther  i   * 
of  it    The  observation  about  tbe  emperor's  edict*  xt  x^  •  t 
same  stamp :  the  emperor,  the  sovereign  and  maker  u.  ^ 
law,  was  obliged  by  the  law,  that  is.  by  himselC  P»rms   • 
promulge  his  edicts.     (See  Blackstone,  i.  68.  Chittv  •  • 
tion,  where  he  himself  quotes  the  Code  to  pro%e  t'^t 
emperor  was  the  sole  maker  of  law;  see  also  Bmthj'«- • 
Preface,  note  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  king,  and  th^  <^    -^ 
quences  that  follow,  accorchng  to  Blackatone,    fnir.*   ' 
attribute.    This  note  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  adi&wa 
humour  of  Bentham.) 

This  kind  of  ol^jections  applies  to  every  part  of  tbe  *  (    -i 
mentaries  :*  the  author  has  not  kept  to  his  |iro\  incc  of  •-*..*   : 
what  law  is,  but  continually  goes  out  of  bis  way  t.>  ^ 
reasons  which  are  not  required  nor  wanted.     (Sec  an    . 
stance  in  the  chapter  on  the  Law  of  Descent*,  in  th<-  -^    " 
paragraph  beginning  '  Wo  are  to  reflect,'  Scc^  u.  p  . 
Chitty *s  ed.,  which  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  c 
sion  pervades;  the  remark  on  the  policy  of  allow  iiKg  a  :  >* 
to  devise  his  l^nds  by  will,  ii.  p.  374 ;  and  tbe   rcmar» 
the  'piety  of  the  judges,*  ii.  37d.)    Blackstone  »  oc.;< 
eusable  ror  mixing  up  his  reasons  with  his  law,  w  i 
traces  the  history  and  historical  causes  of  a  law;    at*.:  -   - 
here,  and  in  all  matters  that  belong  to  tbe  oon»titu* 
history  of  the  country,  he  has  long  hiuee  been  pmc*'.- 
to  be  very  far  from  profound  by  very  competent  ;.  . 
His  illustntions  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  wl^r:  .- 
not  unfrequent,  are  not  always  pertinent,  and   auibt .  ~  -« 
not  correct.     His  learning,  though  not  wanting  in  ft^.::« 
was  evidently  deficient  in  depth. 

But  it  is  the  introductory  part  of  Blackstone'a  *  Ccoir:  - 
taries,*  consisting  of  four  chapters,  which  contains  tbe  c  a.v- 
that  is  the  special  subject  of  the  remarks  in  the  '  Frmino'  *    * 
(government.*     In  the  first  chapter  of  the   ^  Fra,rsA  -  . 
the  writer  discusses  the  passage  in  Blackaione  be^:-  -r.  . 
'  The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  society,* .  .  \ 
*  define  their  several  rights  and  redress  their  sereral  «  r .'  .-^ 
It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  read  this  ptta«ai:e  c;-  - 
tively»  to  discover  that  it  contains  no  exact  mrmntax  «-  -- 
and  that  if  it  did  contain  a  meaning,  that  meaninc  wui.:  > 
no  use  for  the  obiect  of  the  '  C^ommentahea.*     u  t^  obv^» 
by  Bentham,  and  eorrectly,  that  the  author,  in  tbe  ps^^t^ 
referred  to,  uses  the  term  society  in  two  difi^rrnt  •m«r% 
the  first  part  of  the  passage,  it  means  sovomme&t,  acd  «*-* 
tainly  can  mean  nothing  else,  if  the  whole  is  to  bate  a 
sistent  meaning.    In  the  second  part  of  tbe  passage  «^jl  r 
means  something  whicb  preceded  government,  that   .     . 
society  which  preceded  the  society  mentioned  m  ttf>  :^ 
paragraph ;  but  what  this  precef*^t  society  is^  we  ar> 
told.    It  cannot  be  government,  as  in  the  €rsi  panip^i  • 
is.    If  it  does  mean  anything,  it  means  what  BUolw  - 
has  called  in  the  first  paragraph  a  staU  ofmalmrr.  « : 
stale  he  further  declares  never  existed.    Blackstone  ix.  * 
same  passage  ridicules  the  notion  of  an  orignaal  c%.-=t-x-. 
which  however  may  very  well  have  been  a  fact  f.e  r- 
reason  that  he  gives  to  the  oontimry.  Again,  be  says  tb^i    ^ 
nature  and  reason  an  original  contract  must  always  be  z* 
derstood  and  implied,  in  the  vety  act  of  associating  t^e«*^  ~ 
and  to  complete  the  whole  he  asserts  (p.  53.)  thai  r   . 
certain  case,  referring  to  our  own  government,  *  TW  fej-  - 
lature  would  be  changed,*  he  say  a.  '  {torn  that  whart  w^ 
originally  set  up  by  the  general  consent  and  fabiaa^   -. 
act  of  society.*    The  following  remark  of  Bentham  i-.-* 
and  pointedly  states  the  exact  character  of  tbe  wU««- 
Blackstone's  Introduction,  though  applied  by  the    «r«r 
apocially  to  tbo  two  pangrnphft  ntend  to*--*Xbmi«b..«; 
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'  GUtf  AwBUoCUMt  of  the  Ea|^iduM« 
II  called  Btmckw^tet.* 

SiaHstieal  Survey  <if  the  Co.  Cork;  Inglis's  Ireland  in 
1834.) 

BL  ACKWATER,  a  river  of  tbe  county  Annagb.  iu  Ire- 
land* runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  confines 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  flows  by  Blackwater  town 
and  Charlemont  into  the  south- western  extremity  of  Loch 
Neagh.    Its  ancient  name  was  Avon  More,  or  the  great 
river,  a  title  merited  only  by  comparison  with  the  smaller 
streams  of  the  district.    The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not 
remarkable  for  anything  except  its  bistorical  importance, 
as  having  long  been  the  boundary  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  Pale  and  the  independent  country  of 
the  Tyrone  O'Neills.    To  restrain  these  turbulent  chief- 
tains, Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1584,  aAer  passing  through  their 
territory  on  an  expedition  into  0*Kane*s  country   (now 
Londonderry  county),  first  proposed  the  erection  of  a  ibrt 
which  might  command  the  passes  into  Armagh,  and  keep 
O'NeilPs  neighbouring  places  of  Dungannon  and  Benburb 
in    checks     It  was  Uie  planting  of  this  garrison  which 
proved  the  proximate  cause  of  Tyrone's  great  rebellion ;  and 
as  the  most  important  battle  gained  by  tlie  Irish  during 
that  insurrection  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Blackwater  derives  considerable  interest  from  this  circum- 
stance.   O'Neill  made  this  fort  the  bone  of  contention ;  it 
was  on  account  of  violences  committed  by  its  garrison  that 
he  Justified  his  first  rising  in  arms  as  in  his  private  quarrel, 
and  it  was  taken  and  retaken  again  and  again  before  he 
finally  compromised  his  loyalty  to  the  queen.     At  len^th, 
however,  in    1598,  Captain  Williams,  the  wanKu,  being 
closely  pressed  by   a  powerful   force  of  tbe   Irish   under 
O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  Magu ire.  Marshal  Bagnal  marched 
to  his  relief  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army.    A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  soldiers  were  Irish  in  Uie  queen's 
pay,  and  with  them  many  of  the  youue  native  nobility.     Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  was    the  queen  i  0  Reilly, 
sirnaraed  Maelmurry  Dhas,  or  the  Handsome.    This  force 
in  point  of  numbers  was  inferior  to  the  insurgent  army,  but 
in  discipline  and  equipment  much  superior.    They  marched 
from  Armagh  before  daybreak,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  action  commenced.    O'Neill  had  intrenched  himself 
behind  a  shallow  stream  flowing  through  a  marsh;  the 
place  was  called  Athbury,  or  the  yellow  ford,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil.    Being .  approached  through  woods  and  narrow 
passes,  it  gave  the  Irish  advanced  guard  an  opportunity 
of  galling  the  English  march  for  half  an  hour  before  they 
got  upon  the  plain.  Here  O'Neill  had  employed  a  stratagem 
similar  to  that  of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn :  the  ground  was 
set  thick  with  covered  pitfalls,  and  the  men  at  arms  charging 
across  the  open  fields  were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  check,  the  English  passed  the  ford,  and 
drove  their  antagonists  to  their  trenches.    The  artillery  was 
now  brought  up,  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  bursting  of 
a  field-piece  and  the  explosion  of  a  powder  cask,  the  assail- 
ants had  again  the  advantage.    Marshal  Bagnal,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  charged  over  the  levelled  breast-work, 
and  neither  O'Neill  nor  O^Donnell,  though  distinguished 
leaders,    and    fighting    at    the  heads  of  their  respective 
names,  could  maintain  then:  ground.     The  victory  now 
seemed  won,  when  Bagnall  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which 
killed  him  instantlv,  and  the  clans  returned  to  the  conflict. 
O'Neill  himself  led  his  galloglasses  to  the  charge:  the  Eng- 
lish, disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  gave  way  ; 
the  Irish  pushed  their  advantage,  and  drove  them  back 
upon  the  ditch ;  here  they  got  entangled  in  the  trenches, 
and  tbe  rout  became  general ;  the  slaughter  was  very  great, 
and  multitudes  were  trodden  to  death.     Few  of  the  English 
repassed  the  ford.    The  Irish  historians  attribute  the  pre- 
servation of  those  who  did  escape  to  the  loyalty  of  O'Reilly, 
who  covered  the  retreat,  and  was  almost  left  alone  on  tho 
field  before  he  fell.    The  victory  was  complete:  Armagh 
and  the  fort  of  Blackwater  surrendered  next  day,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  English  army  returned  to  Newry.    The 
English  loss  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2500  men,  with 
all  the  baggage,  ammunition,  and  artillery.    It  may  seem 
that  undue  importance  is  attributed  to  an  action  where 
comparatively  lew  were    engaged    on    eiUier    side;    but 
among  the    petty  skirmishes  of   that  desultory  w^r  up 
to  this  time,  Atnbury  is  by  fee  the  most  wortny  of  the 
name  of  battle,  and  its  effects  were  so  important  that, 
in  lesa  than  three  months,   thero  were  thirty  thousand 
men  in    arms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  again&t 


tbe  qaeen.    The  conflaeations  of  tbe  ex  >  . 
led  to  tbe  colonizing  of  Tyrone  with  tn#' 
required  the  maintenance  of  a  garh>on  f ..:  *. 
the  fort  went  to  decay.    Blackwater  lotri.  > ; 
siderable  place,  but  has  a  good  linen  m. . 
the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  dl^>'":* 
tory  qf  Ireland;  O* Sullivan's  Hi«t,  Ca.- 
pend.) 

BLACKWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  :;  - 
1701.    H  is  father  was  one  of  the  nini&ten  f  f 
filled  at  tbe  same  time  the  office  of  pnnc-r.  * 
College.    After  having  taken  the  degree  v:  • 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  ieveo 
appointed  by  the  crown  professor  of  Greek  iti 
College  in  1723,  he  succeeded  his  &lber  :^  - 
1748.     In  1752  the  degree  of  IXD.wur.' 
him.    He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  in  m  * 
of  education  into  Marischal  College,  tnd  W  - . 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessiag  its  sotra.^ 
count  of  this  plan  was  printed  by  directioo  .f  i 
authorities. 

Blackwell  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  - 
acquirements,  but  he  often  rendered  himseV-. 
his  pedantr)*  and  affectation  of  univerul  ki  ^. 
was  well  versed,  according  to  the  learning  of  li:.. 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  was  acquainted  vr  . 
pal  lan;;uages  of  modern  Europe.    Hishabu** 
and  retiring,  but  he  rather  courted  tbe  acqua '  - 
of  superior  reputation.    He  was  abstemious  u*'  . 
judicial  to  his  health.    Being  afllicted  with  j  ( 
disease,  he  left  Aberdeen  in  the  month  of  Ft' 
with  a  view  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  change  o!  » 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works :— *  An  1' 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer/  1735.  'AK- 
Inquiry,  containing  a  translation  of  tbe  Dumtr.^ 
Latin,  Spanish,  ItaUan,  and  French  notes  in  :^' 
work,'  .1 736.    *  Letters  on  Mythology,*  1 748.  '  M 
the  Court  of  Augustus,*  3  vols.:  the  first  vas  p 
1753,  the  second  in  1755,  and  the  third,  wluch  > 
plete,  was  published  in  1764,  after  his  death. 

BLADDER.  THE.  of  urine,  or  vesica  tinWu  - 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  mu>  ^       | 
branous  bag  or  pouch,  which  serves  as  a  tempv:-  < 
voir  for  the  unne ;  it  communicates  with  tbe  k 
means  of  the  ureters,  and  opens  externally  by  in«-  ^ 
urethra. 

The  urinary  apparatus  is  confined  to  tbe  py-' 
classes  of  animals,  all  of  which  have  kidneys,  v^.-  ^ 
orders  and  genera  have  no  urinary  bladder.    loq^^'  ^ 
the  bladder  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  is  eomp>  - 
rounded  by  the  peritonseum  or  serous  lining  of  the  -  •- 
and  it  .may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  i»  '- 
stronger,  and  more  muscular  in  carnivorous  than  ;n :' 
nivorous  animals :  in  the  latter  it  is  almost  meci' 
and  in  some  of  them  is  particularly  large. 

In  the  whole  class  of  birds  there  is  no  urinary  \ 
and  the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca,  a  musculo-meni^- 
bag,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  rectum.  bUu'- 
uterus,  and  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  solid  cxr^ 
the  urine,  and  eggs.  The  urine  in  these  animals  diluu* 
fsDccs  and  forms  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  oonsutu  < 
basis  of  the  shell.  The  urinary  bladder  exists  in  ^^ 
genera  and  species  of  fishes.  In  the  human  su^J^-' 
bladder  is  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or  basin,  immediatel)  ^' 
the  symphisis  pubis  and  before  the  rectum,  or  lensir.''' 
tion  of  the  intestines,  in  the  male ;  but  it  is  separated ': 
in  the  female  by  tbe  uterus  and  vagina.  Its  form  ari^ 
tions  vary  according  to  the  a^e  of  the  indiridual.  In  ii^' 
it  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  ana  is  contained  almost  enti^ 
the  abdomen,  thus  resembling  its  permanent  condiJ 
quadrupeds.  At  this  period  it  may  be  considered  ai 
sisting  of  three  portions,  the  narrow  tapering  part,  or 
the  upper  rounded  portion,  or  /undue  (soraetiB«  ' 
summit),  and  the  intermediate  portion,  or  botfy;  buts 
pelvis  expands,  the  bladder  gradually  subsides  into  » 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change  of  form.  Thus,  in  tbe 

•  ThCT«  are  three  other  BUckw»ter«;  oae  i«  thecwiitj  of  M«A 
passes  Kells.  and  falls  into  the  Boyiie  at  Naran;  ano(b«  » thr  <nj 
lAin^ffunt.  which  f«IU  ititn  the  ShaauoB  With  «f  UacAonM|h:  «» 
in  the  county  uf  Wexfoni.  which  rc«cl»e«  the  era  U  B»M9am  tU: 
ceiierul  name  it  taken  from  the  ordinary  appearaner  of  deep  ^'^ 
O  Sullivan,  in  hit  rtvmokiffy  uf  that  near  Armafh,  hat  ^bit  mn 
paasaee—*  Vel  qnud  'aliit  Ibcrnb  anvUt  hicUis  «(!•«§  tKWnr  * 
tao(l4>«lAx^UQ)jfro«tadfwwlUito  «iilLviiiM|i«M|MeaBtakaJ 
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under  the  name  of  detrusor  urina :  it  is  composed  of  pale 
flbres  interlacing  in  all  directions;  three  distinct  layers 
have  heen  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  useful-  pur- 
poses to  say,  that  the  superficial  fibres  are  directed  in  the 
course  of  the  axis  of  the  bladder ;  that  at  the  sides  they  are 
more  and  more  oblique ;  and  that  the  more  internal  fibres 
assume  a  circular  direction  as  they  approach  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  some  anatomists  have  described  them  in 
this  part  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of  sphincter 
vesica.  This  reticulated  structure  of  the  muscular  coat 
enables  the  bladder  to  contract  so  perfectly  as  to  expel 
Dvery  drop  of  its  contents. 

When  the  bladder  is  much  distended,  the  muscular  coat 
becomes  attenuated  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  its  fibres 
become  so  much  enlarged  from  the  effects  of  long-continued 
irritation  and  overaction  of  the  organ,  that  they  form  pro- 
jecting lines  or  columns  under  the  mucous  coat ;  this  ap- 
pearance of  the  bladder  is  designated  by  the  French  Vessie 
d  colonnes.  The  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  pro- 
truded between  these  columns,  forming  sacs,  or  pouches,  in 
which  urinary  calculi  are  sometimes  lodged ;  these  calculi  are 
then  said  to  be  encysted  or  sacculated.  The  muscular  coat  is 
united  to  the  third,  last,  or  mucous  coat  by  a  distinct  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  to  which  the  term  nervous  or  vascular  coat 
is  sometimes  improperly  applied.  The  mucous  coat,  or  lining 
of  the  bladder,  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, denominated  genito-urinary :  it  not  only  lines  the 
bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upwards  along  the  ureters  into  the 
kidney,  and  downwards  along  thc'^rethra ;  it  is  of  a  pale 
rose-colour,  is  smooth  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and 
corrugated  when  it  is  empty ;  it  secretes  a  viscid  fluid  termed 
mucus,  which  protects  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fluid 
with  which  it  is  constantly  in  contact.  Three  openings  are 
seen  in  it,  two  situated  posteriorly,  about  an' inch  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  which  are  the  openiiii^^s  of  the  ureters ;  and 
one  anteriorly,  which  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Extend- 
ing from  the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  that  of  the  urethra 
are  observed  two  prominent  lines,  which  are  formed  bymus- 
cular  fibres  elevating  the  mucous  coat :  these  lines  form  the 
sides  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  the  openings  of  the  ureters ;  the  apex  is  at 
the  urethra.  The  space  thus  marked  out  is  denominated 
the  trigone  vesicate:  it  is  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bladder,  is  possessed  of  peculiar  sensibility, 
and  is  smooth  in  the  contracted  as  well  as  in  the  distended 
condition  of  the  bladder. 

The  two  prominent  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
trigone  vesicate^  according  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  are  distinct 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  ureters.  They  have  their  fixed 
point  or  origin  at  that  prominence  or  tubercle  existing  at 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  formed  by  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  their 
insertion  or  moveable  point  being  at  the  opening  of  the 
ureters.  Their  use  is  to  assist  in  the  contractions  of  the  blad- 
der, to  support  and  close  the  mouths  of  the  ureters,  and  to 
preserve  the  obliquity  of  these  canals  by  drawing  them 
down  during  the  contractions  of  the  bladder.  The  tubercle, 
whence  these  muscles  are  supposed  to  take  their  origin,  is 
termed  the  luette  or  uvula  vesicee :  but  these  terms  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it  when  enlarged  and  diseased.  It 
then  forms  a  prominent  tumour  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
acts  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  becomes  a  troublesome  cause 
of  retention  of  urine. 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  derived  from  the  internal 
iliac  and  its  branches  ;  its  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
internal  iliac  vein :  these  vessels  are  most  abundant  about 
Us  neck  and  has  fond.  The  IjTnphatics  follow  the  course 
of  these  vessels.  The  nerves  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
derived  from  the  sacral  plexus  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, the  nerves  of  animal  life ;  the  other  derived  from  tho 
hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  nerves  of  or- 
ganic life.  • 

The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  performed  by  the  kidneys ; 
it  is  constantly  going  on,  and  does  not  exhibit  those  alter- 
nations of  action  and  repose  observable  in  the  other  secret- 
ing organs.  The  rapidity  with  which  certain  diuretics  are 
eliminated  with  the  urine  has  induced  several  physiologists 
to  imagine  that  fluids  are  conveyed  fh)m  the  stomacn  to 
the  bladder  by  a  more  direct  route  than  the  circuitous  one 
of  absorption  and  of  the  circulation.  But  no  ducts  or  chan- 
nels which  could  answer  this  purpose  have  been  discovered, 
nor  is  their  existence  necessary,  for  it  is  calculated  that 


1 000  ounces  of  blood  circulate  through  the  iudneys  in  the 
space  of  an  hour ;  and  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  be  «c*|»a 
rated  by  the  kidneys,  100  ounces,  or  seven  pounds  anl  a 
quarter,  may  be  given  out  in  this  short  space  of  time.  It  \^ 
not  however  improbable  that  the  lymphatics  mey  convey 
fluids  directly  from  the  stomach  to  the  bladder. 

The  urine  being  secreted,  dribbles  along  the  ureters,  and 
its  descent  is  probably  aided  by  the  contractility  of  \\*^- 
tubes  and  the  impulse  of  the  neighbouring  arteries.  It  dr  p 
into  the  bladder  and  gradually  distends  it,  hut  it  ts  p^v- 
vented  from  regurgitating  into  the  ureters  in  oonBe<)ucr.r« 
of  these  tubes  taking  an  oblique  course  between  the  muv- 
cular  and  mucous  coats  before  they  perforate  the  latter.  A\ 
the  urine  accumulates,  these  tubes  are  more  and  more  c^*^)- 
pressed,  and  the-  obstacle  to  regurgitation  is  increased  :  '  ■  i 
the  column  of  urine  descending  along  the  ureters,  b^i:  : 
higher  than  that  contained  in  the  bladder,  is  not  pre^em"' 
from  entering  into  it. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  is  accumulated  ir.  :' 
bladder,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  irritabilitA    :* 
the  organ,  a  general  uneasy  sensation  is  produced,  ar.  1  •> 
more  particular  one  referred  to  the  trigone  vesioale :  i. 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  art* 
the  resistance  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  oTcreumt*  <  t   • 
sphincter,  if  we  admit  its  existence,  relaxes),  the  niu«>'-«' 
fibres  of  the  bladder  contract,  and  are  able  without  furt:.-  - 
assistance  to  evacuate  every  drop  of  its  contents. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  bladder  are  not  rxv'  - 
quent.    Morgagni  describes  a  case  in  which  it  wa«>  >  f  -. 
prismatic  form,  another  in  which  it  was  of  doable  its  natt    i 
length,  and  another  in  which  the  fundus  was  as  larfte  a^  :  - 
has  fond.     Haller  observed  it  much  and  permanent!  >  r  -,. 
stricted  at  its  body.    Sometimes  the  bladder  is  alt/^irtt .  - 
wanting,  in  which  cases  the  ureters  open  either  into  :.•> 
rectum,  as  into  the  cloaca  of  birds,  at  the  pubea,  or  imr  *. 
diately  into  the  urethra.    But  a  more  frequent  tnalfon.  .• 
tion  is  that,  where  the  inferior  portion  of  the  recsti  muv    . 
being  imperfect,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  ^If ' - 
cient,  the  posterior  wall  is  protruded,  and  fbnns  a  r-^ 
fungous-like  tumour  above  tho  pubes.    This  tumour  t*- 
sents  two  orifices  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  ureters  t>  -. 
which  the  urine  constantly  dribbles;  this  species  of   w.^.- 
formation  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  has  enabled  f  - 
siologists  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  urine  <1  •    • 
into  the  bladder.   In  some  rare  cases  of  imperforation  vf  -* 
urethra,  the  urine,  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  \    • 
canal,  has  dilated  the  urachus  and  escaped  at  the  i-  .• 
bilicus  or  navel.     M.  Deschamps,  however,  imaeme?  t    * 
all  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  ^ilatatiors 
the  urachus  are  not  in  reality  such,  but  that  the  niu«c     * 
coat  of  the  bladder  having  given  way  in  some  point,  t 
mucous  coat  has  been  protruded  or  extended  by  the  pr«-^»  -  ■ 
of  the  urine,  has  followed  the  course  of  the  umbtlicai  r- 
and  then  burst  at  the  umbilicus.     Cases  are  on  recor>l 
individuals  who  have  had  more  than  one  bladder.     1 
Blassius  describes  a  case  in  which  it  wa:»  double.   Mol'  r. 
found  in  a  female  whom  he  dissected  five   kidnex^^.   r 
ureters,  and  five  bladders.     It  sometimes  but  rareh  h  -^ 
pens,  that  the  bladder  is  divided  into  cells,  but  this  spe^     • 
of  malformation  in  all  probability  is  not  congenital.     T 
bladder  is  liable  to  inflammation,  which  may  invadr  th 
totality  of  the  organ  or  its  coats  separately  ;  uid  this  n  .. 
be  acute  or  chronic.    When  the  mucous  membrane  !^  * 
flamed,  tlie  organ  becomes  exceedingly  irritable,  and  ti .  - 
is  a  constant  call  to  discharge  its  contents.    In  consr<|u<-:  - 
of  inflammation,  ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and   iHdur-r. 
of  different  kinds  may  be  produced,  and  its  secretion  tn:\\ 
increased  and  altered :  to  this  state  the  term  catarrti  i :  : 
bladder  is  applied.     Sometimes  the  parietes  of  the  blail.  * 
become  exceedingly  thick.    The  mucous  membrane  <^.  r-  • 
times  is  found  in  a  varicose  state :  it  sometimes  givea^  or  .  - 
to  cysts  of  different  kinds,  and  fungous  growths,  whirb  lit    • 
are  found  more  particularly  in  old  people;  sometime*  s  « 
it  protrudes  through  the  muscular  coat  and  forms  heri.  r 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  worms  have  been  •  « 
charged  from  the  bladder.    The  bladder  is  sotnetstoes  f — 
truded  through  the  inguinal  or  femoral  canals,  fomiir::  » 
hernia  of  the  bladder,  or  oystocele,  which  is  always  rr.*     . 
distinguished  from  other  hemis  by  the  regular  ditnisut 
of  the  swelling  when  the  urine  is  passed. 

Various  accidents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bis*]    - 
from  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  the  oriian    ". 
comes  inordinately  distendedi  and  unless  relieved,  tas  d». 
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had  nearly  reached  his  sixtieth  year  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  publish  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  When  however 
it  appeared,  it  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
favour,  although  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher  to  whom  Dr. 
Blair  had  sent  the  manuscript,  discouraged  its  publication  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  requested,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Strahan,  stating  that  he  had  perused  the 
sermon  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  *  with  more  than 
approbation.*  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the 
original  sum  paid  for  the  copyright  (100/.)  was  voluntarily 
doubled  by  the  publisher;  and  300/.  were  offered  for  the 
next  volume.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Blair  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  600/.  for  each  of  the  subsequent  volumes.  The  fifth 
volume,  which  was  published  after  Blair^s  death,  consists  of 
discourses  written  at  different  times ;  but  it  was  carefully 
prepared  for  the  press  a  little  before  his  death  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  1780  a  pension  of  200/. 
a  vear  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  king,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Blair  did  not  possess  a  strong  constitution,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
duties  in  the  pulpit;  hut  his  intellect  was  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  his  large  congregation  had  still  the  benefit  of  his 
services  as  their  friend  and  adviser.  His  counsel  was 
sought  not  only  by  those  around  him,  but  it  was  frequently 
solicited  from  distant  places,  in  which  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  had  been  made  known  by  his  published  dis- 
courses. 

He  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Bannatine,  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1 748,  and  had  two 
children,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter  whom 
he  lost  in  her  twenty-first  year.  Mrs.  Blair  died  a  few  years 
before  her  husband. 

Dr.  Blair's  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  *  Sermons ' 
and  his  *  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,*  both  of 
which  have  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  popularity.  The  ser- 
mons appeared  at  a  time  when  the  elegant  and  polished 
style, which  is  their  chief  characteristic,  was  less  common 
than  at  present ;  and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chiefly 
owed  their  success.  They  are  still  read  by  many  people 
with  pleasure,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and 
the  vem  of  sensible  thou<;h  not  very  profound  observation 
which  runs  through-  them ;  but  they  have  no  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  the  best  and  most  solid  specimens  of 
sermon-writing  which  our  lam^uage  contains.  The  *  Lec- 
tures '  have  not  been  less  popular  than  the  *  Sermons,'  and 
have  long  been  considered  as  a  text-buok  for  the  student. 
They  are  however  exceedingly  feeble  productions,  and 
show  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  antient 
and  modern;  nor  do  they  devcl  p  and  illustrate,  as  a 
general  rule,  any  sound  practical  principles.  The  following 
remark  by  Dr.  Whately.  archbi.shop  of  Dublin,  impliedly 
contains  a  just  judgment  of  their  merits.  Alluding  to 
Dr.  Campbeirs  *  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  he  observes,  •  It 
is  a  work  which  does  not  eiyoy  so  high  a  degree  of  popular 
favour  as  Dr.  Blair's,  but  is  incomparably  superior  to  it,  not 
only  in  depth  of  thought,  and  ingenious  original  research, 
but  also  in  practical  utility  to  the  student.' 

(Finlay son's  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons.) 

BLAIR,  JOHN,  a  relative  of  Hugh  Blair,  and  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  set  of  chronological 
tables,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
fortune,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as  teacher  in  a  school.  In 
1754  he  published  'The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1753,  m  fifty-six 
tibles,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  LL.D.'  This  work  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  in  1 761  F.A.S.  A  second 
edition  of  his  '  Chronology' appeared  in  1768,  to  which  were 
added  maps  of  antient  and  modern  geography.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  in  1761  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster. 
Six  days  afterwards,  the  vicarage  of  Hinckley^  Leicester- 
shire, having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ;  and  he  obtained  a  dis- 

Eensation  to  hold  with  it  the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles, 
.incolnshire.  In  1763  he  attended  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  a  continental  tour,  during  which  they  visited 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  returned  home 
after  about  a  years  absence.  He  received  several  other 
nieces  of  church  preferment,  besides  those  above  mentioned. 
His  death  took  place  June  -24,  1 7  82,    A  course  of  his  '  Lec- 


tures on  the  Canons  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  small 
volume  entitled  •  The  History  of  Geography/  were  pub1i>Lisl 
after  his  death. 

BLAIR,  ROBERT,  author  of  a  poem  cnutled  'Tie 
Grave,*  was  born  in  the  year  1699.     Few  particuiart  i*t* 
known  respecting  him.    His  father  was  one  of  the  xumi>** . » 
of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  after  secur.i  . 
to  his  son  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ot  tlie  U'  . 
versity  he  sent  him  to  the  continent  for  his  further  imprwe 
ment.    On  the  5th  January,  1 731,  he  was  ordained  tniui;':*  r 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bi»  1.:.- 
He  had  by  his  marriage  a  daughter  and  five  soot.  on«  •  ( 
whom  became  solicitor-general  ror  Scotland.    He  appear^  i^ 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  was  fond  of  gardet  *  / 
and  had  a  taste  for  botany;  and  these  pursuits.  to^'Li..tr 
with  a  correspondence  which  he  maintained  on  U'lt-M.i.r 
subjects,  engaged  much  of  the  time  which  was  not  requir -J 
for  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.    In  the  pu  \ .. 
he  is  said  to  have  been  serious  and  earnest.    Watts  j..i 
Doddridge  honoured  him  with  their  esteem :  be  subm.ttt 
his  poem  to  them,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  &tate»  that  : 
was  written  before  his  ordination.  Watts  signified  hi&  ap^..  - 
bation  of  this  production,  and  offered  it  to  two  buok*>«l:(  > 
who  however  both  declined  undertaking  the  publicatj. 
Blair  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  reception  which  it  «•-.  : 
meet,  and  attributed  it  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  sub  t  : 
He  had  however  endeavoured  to  conciliate  public  favour.  *  -r 
he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Doddridge — •  In  order  fo  make  .: 
more  generally  liked,  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cr>'>^ 
to  my  own  inclination*  to  make  it  go  down  with  a  Itcenuo  .* 
age  which  cares  for  none  of  these  things.*    Tl  has  been  i>.-- 
ally  asserted  that  '  The  Grave'  was  not  printed  until  at'  r 
the  author's  death,  but  the  editor  of  Chalmers's  Hiographi  ... 
Dictionary  has  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  wbii-h  «<> 
printed  in  London  in  1743.     *  The  Grave'  is  written   ;t.  i 
striking  and  vigorous  manner,  and  has  always  been  is  -i 
popular  among  persons  of  an  uncultivated  taa^te,  posso-    z 
some  strength  of  mind,  and  a  serious  disposition.      W  '. 
the  exception  of  a  short  piece  written  in  memory  of  Mr.  L  * . 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  *  T. 
Grave*  is  the  only  production  of  Blair's  whioh  we  i^a>>v  * 
The  author  died  of  a  fever,  February  4,  1 746,  in  ll.v  ^ ' . 
year  of  his  age.     Home,  the  author  of  *  Douglas.*  sucv>  ♦^  * 
him  in  his  living.     (Anderson's  Lwet  of  Scoiiish  P  ^!*  ) 

BI^AISE  HILL  is  one  of  a  chain  of  antient  fortrc^^^^ 
which  may  be  traced  along  the  southern  part  of  the  \u\    . 
the  river  Severn,  beginning  at  the  Somersetshire  \\ 
and  extending  upwaids  of  forty  miles  in  a  north-ea>:i  .. 
direction,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  communis:  .» 
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lightness  and  uncertainty  of  the  wind  prevented  them  from 
again  closing  with  the  enemy,  who  escaped  into  Goree. 
After  this  hattle,  the  drafting  off  detachments  ondifiercnt 
services  reduced  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  to  forty 
sail.  With  this  force  Blake  lay  in  the  Downs,  when  Van 
Tromp  again  stood  over  to  the  English  coast  with  eighty 
men-of-war.  Blake's  spirit  was  too  high  for  him  to  decline 
the  hattle,  even  against  these  odds ;  an  act  of  imprudence 
for  which  he  suffered  severely.  An  action  was  fougnt  off  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  Novemher  29.  Two  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  and  four  destroyed ;  the  rest  were  so  much  shattered, 
that  they  were  glad  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  Tliames.  The 
•  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  narrow  seas ;  and  Van  Tromp, 
in  an  idle  hravado,  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a  hroom 
at  his  mast-head,  to  intimate  that  he  had  swept  it  clear  of 
English  ships.  However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  admi- 
ral were  of  a  temper  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  great 
diligence  having  heen  used  in  refitting  and  recruiting  the 
fleet,  Blake  put  to  sea  again  in  February,  1653,  with  eighty 
ships.  On  the  18th  he  tell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly 
equal  force,  escorting  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  up 
the  Channel.  A  running  battle  ensued,  which  was  con- 
tinued during  three  consecutive  days:  on  the  20lh  the 
Dutch  ships,  which,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were 
built  with  a  smaller  draught  of  water  than  the  English,  ob- 
tained shelter  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Calais.  In  this  long 
and  obstinate  fight  the  English  lost  one  man-of-war,  the 
Dutch  eleven  men-of-war,  and  thirty  merchantmen;  but 
the  number  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1500  on  each 
side,  a  loss  of  life  of  most  unusual  amount  in  naval  battles. 
Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Another  great  battle  took  place  on  the  third  and  fourth 
of  June,  between  Van  Tromp  and  generals  Deane  and 
Monk.  On  the  first  day  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage :  on 
the  second  Blake  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  eighteen 
sail,  which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  English.  Bad 
health  then  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea,  so  that  he  was 
,  not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July  29  (the  last  which 
took  place  during  tiiis  war),  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killed  ,  but  out  of  respect  for  his  services,  the  parliament,  in 
presenting  gold  chains  to  the  admirals  who  commanded  in 
that  battle,  gave  one  to  him  also^  When  Cromwell  dis- 
solved the  long  parliament  and  assumed  the  ofifice  of  Pro- 
tector, Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a  staunch  republican, 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new  government.  Pro- 
bably he  expected  to  find  the  administration  more  energetic ; 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  officers,  '  It  is  not  our 
business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from 
fooling  us.*  He  sat  in  the  first  two  parliaments  summoned 
by  the  Protector,  who  always  treated  him  with  great  respect. 
Nor  was  Cromwell's  acknowledged  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  men  at  fault  when  he  sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in  November,  1654,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  English  flag,  and  to  demand  reparation 
for  slights  and  injuries  done  to  the  nation  during  that  stormy 
period  of  civil  war,  when  internal  discord  had  made  others 
daring  against  English  vessels.  Such  a  mission  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spaniards  concurred  in  rendering  unusual  honours  to  his 
flag.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Order  of  Malta  made 
compensation  for  injuries  done  to  English  commerce;  and 
the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  were  terrified  into 
submisbion,  and  promise(l  to  abstain  from  further  depreda- 
tions. The  Dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  but  was  speedily 
forced  to  coucluue  peace  on  satisfactory  terms.  These  trans- 
actions occurred  in  the  spring  of  1655. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  England 
in  1656,  Blake  took  his  station  to  blockade  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
At  this  time  his  constitution  was  greatly  impaired,  inso- 
much that  in  the  expectation  of  speedy  death  he  sent  home 
a  request  that  some  person  proper  to  be  his  successor  might 
be  joined  in  commission  witli  him.  General  Montague  was 
accordingly  sent  out  with  a  strong  sauadron.  But  in  the 
following  spring  that  officer  returned  home  in  charge  of 
some  valuable  prizes  laden  with  bullion,  and  Blake  was 
again  left  alone  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard  that 
a  Spanish  plate-fleet  had  put  into  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
He  immediately  sailed  thither,  and  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cruz,  April  20th.  The  hay  was  strongly  fortified, 
with  a  formidable  castle  at  the  entrance,  and  a  chain  of 
nailer  forts  at  intervals  round  it.  There  was  also  a  con- 
jrable  naval  force,  strongly  posted,  the  smaller  vessels 
ig  placed  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  the  galleons 
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strongly  moored  with  their  broid$id«ft  to  the  sm;  inMintirh 
that  the  Spanish  gommor.  a  man  of  courage  uid  abiJ  'y, 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  aeeurity  of  his  cbarse.    I 
master  of  a  Dutch  ship  which  was. lying  in  the  barUiur  -^ 
less  satisfied,  and  went  to  the  governor  to  lequesi  \fc*\  k- 
quit  the  harbour,  for '  I  am  sure^'  he  said,  *  tnal  Blakr 
presently  be  among  you.*    The  governor  made  a  coaT.  \\ 
reply, '  Begone  if  you  will,  and  lot  Blake  eome  if  lui  f!  ■: 
Daring  was  the  last  thing  wanting;  nor  did  the  a<I:^    ■ 
hesitate,  as  a  wise  man  might  well  have  done,  ^\  '  * 
real  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  in  which  be  was  alx'X.:  *•• 
engage.    The  wind  blowing  into  the  bay,  he  sent  in  Capu  : 
Stayner  with  a  squadron  to  attack  the  shipping,  p>j  ^  . 
others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  off,  and  »s  tkr  a«  {-  > 
sible  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  forts,  and  I    i.- 
self  following,  assisted  Stayner  in  capturing  the  gali<  ..v 
which,  though  inferior  in  number,  wera  superior  in  huv  a   : 
force  to  tlie  English  ships.    This  vas  completed  by  :    . 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Hopeless  of  being  able  to  r<'  • 
the  prizes  out  of  the  bay  against  an  adverse  wind  and  a  ^  .. 
active  enemy,  Blake  gave  orders  to  bum  them,  and  ;t  .• 
probable  that  he  himself  might  have  found  some  (Lff.<  u   . 
in  beating  out  of  the  bay  under  the  .Are  of  the  ca&tle,  y^ .  - 
was  still  lively,  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind,  which   . 
blown  strong  into  the  bay,  veered  round  to  the  b.W.  . 
thing,  says  the  earliest  writer  of  our  admiral's  Itfe.   i 
known  in  many  years  before),  and  favoured  his  retiru.;:.   < 
it  had  favoured  his  daring  approach.    Of  this,  tho  u    * 
remarkable  and  the  last  exploit  of  Blake*s  life,  (Ju>    . 
don  says,  *  The  whole  action  was  so  incredible,  that  a.I  :  . 
who  knew  the  place  wondered  that  any  sober  man,  v 
what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  under  *  -  - 
it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  tliemsclves  to  W 
what  they  had  done ;  while  the  Spaniards  comforted  tit:  • 
selves  with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils  and  n^>t  r. 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner.    So  mu  ..  « 
strong  resolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  br::.;: : 
pass,  that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  di  - 
point  them;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  sn.i    . 
loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unparalleled  action.  :>  : 
one  ship  being  le(t  behind,  and  the  killed  and  wounds:! : 
exceeding  200  men ;   where  the  slaughter  on   board  ::  * 
Spanish  ships  and  on  shore  was  incredible.' 

For  this  service  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  vot^  \ 
the  officers  and  seamen  engaged,  with  a  diamond  r  -  .* ' 
the  admiral  worth  500/.    Blake  returned  to  his  oM  &::. 
off  Cadiz ;  but  the  increase  of  his  disorders,  whidi  -•  • 
dropsy  and  scurvy,  made  him  wish  to  return  to  £i  .*    * 
a  wish  however  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.     He  u.   : 
he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  17,  16:;.     ii 
body  being  transported  to  London,  was  buried  witii  .* 
pomp  in  W  estminster  Abbey,  at  the  fiublic  expense.     .\: 
the  Restoration  it  was  disinterred,  and,  with  the  bor.>.- 
others  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Commonwealil..  " 
removed  to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

Blake  was  of  a  blunt  and  singularly  fearless  t>.-r  -  - 
straightforward,  upright,  and  honest  in  an  unusual  <  ^ . 
He  seems  never  to  have  sought  his  own  advaocexju 
any  underhand  means,  and  his  pecuniary  integrity  w.-% 
impeached.     He  left  Iiis  paternal  estate  unitnpaiii^l,   . 
notwithstanding  the  great  sums  which  passe«l  inrouij^  . 
hands,  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  leave  500i.  behind  1.  ■ . 
his  own  acquiring.     His  temper  was  liberal,  and  K.^      - 
hariour  to  his  sailors  most  kind.    Clarendon  give^  \  • 
lowing  account  of  his  character  :—*  He  was  a  man  of  j ; . 
extractiou,  yet  had  enough  left  him  by  his  father  i 
him  a  good  education;  *  *   *  of  a  melancholic  and   ?• 
nature,  and  spent  his  time  most  with  good    fellow  >.   . 
liked  his  moroseness,  and  a  freedom  he  used  in  in^t-  - 
against  the  license  of  the  time,  and  the  power  of  the  < 
They  who  knew  him  inwardly  discovered  that  he  1.. 
anti-monarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  thought  the  .:•  • 
ment  in  any  danger/    *  After  having  done  eminent  s^ 
to  the  parhameut,  especially  at  Taunton,  by  land,  hv  i 
betook  himself  wholly  to  the  sea,  and  auickly  made  i.::.  • 
signal  tliere.    He  was  the  first  man  that  declined  thx.      . 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  n>t£t. 
attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and  deapis«d  t* 
rules  which  had  long  been  in  practice  to  keep  bia  &i»:p 
men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in  ionner  ti.i   <  i 
point  of  great  ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  pen  *  ,   . 
art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  s^n. 
come  safe  home  again.    He  was  the  first  man  uho  br.>i..:  ■  t 
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and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  is  very  little  brolLen,  and  contains 
only  a  few  harbour*.  Ifais  is  tbe  more  to  be  regretted;  as 
this  coast  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  tbe  globe,  the 
sea  and  the  winds  combining  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sailor.  Though  nearly  the  whole  of  this  coast  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  they  do  not  extend  to  the  shore 
itself;  but,  to  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  and  upwards,  a 
western  wind  always  prevails.  l*his  is  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  which,  when  heated 
to  a  high  degree,  rarify  the  superincumbent  air,  which  con- 
sequently rises,  and  the  deficiency  thus  produced  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  fresh  air  from  the  sea,  by  which  a  continual 
western  wind  along  the  shore  is  produced.  The!  sea  along 
tbe  whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a  dis- 
tance of  150  or  180  miles,  and  this  current  runs  likewise 
cast,  or  very  little  to  the  south  of  east,  and  points  nearly  to- 
wards the  land.  In  consequence  of  these  combined  causes, 
many  vessels  arc  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews  fall  into 
the  hands  of  tribes  who  are  among  the  most  cruel  and  bar- 
barous on  the  globe. 

South  of  Cape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  the 
shores  are  low  and  sandv  as  far  as  Cape  Verde,  and  even  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  the  current  is  more 
ihvourable  to  navigators,  as  it  runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather 
in  a  south-western  direction,  the  north  east  trade- wind  pre- 
Aniling  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape  Mirik. 
But  here  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of 
Arguin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

The  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  consists  are  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  lines  of 
stratification  dipping  southerly  in  various  inclinations,  some 
as  much  as  45''.  Its  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand- 
hills, blown  from  the  desert  by  the  winds,  and  partly  with 
rocky  eminences.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandhills  which 
are  of  recent  formation,  the  whole  surface  is  covered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  all  dimensions 
and  species,  which  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These 
shells  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  have  evi- 
dently not  been  Ube<l  as  food. 

The  Moors  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert 
seldom  visit  this  place,  and  only  in  small  numbers  at  a 
time;  but  boats  uf  100  to  15U  tons  burden  resort  to  it 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  fishery. 
Fresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  fl\'e  miles  north  of  the 
Cape.  (Capt.  Belcher,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  ii. ;  Uenncirs  Investigation  nf  the  Currents; 
and  Jackson's  Account  nf  Marocco  and  Timbuctoo.) 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  nlso  culled  BLANDFORD 
CHIPPING,  or  MARKET  BLANDFORD.  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Pimperne.county  of  Dorset; 
ninety -two  miles  S.W.  from  I^ndon.  and  sixteen  N.E.  from 
Dorchester.  Nine  parcels  are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
SurA'ey,  under  the  common  name  of  Bleneford,  or  Blane- 
ford  ;  five  of  these  are  siirall,  and  were  doubtless  small 
manors  included  in  some  of  the  greater.  Four  Bhindfords 
remained  distinguished  in  afYer  times,  namely,  Blandfbrd 
Forum.  Bland  ford  St.  Mary,  Blandford  Bryanston,  and 
Long  Blandford,  now  Langton.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
the  then  Earl  of  Leicester  mortgaged  it  for  452/.  6*.  8rf.  to 
Aaron,  a  Jew  of  Lincoln,  whose  estates  beinj?  seized  by  the 
king,  this  manor,  among  others,  was  put  into  the  roll  for  the 
kinc's  use.  Not  long  after  however,  the  Earl  procured  a 
discharge  under  the  seal  of  Aaron  f  )r  240/.  6*.  Sd,  and 
dying  very  rich,  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  daugh- 
ters. It  passed  through  several  female  heirs,  who  hy  mar- 
riage carried  it  into  various  noble  families,  until  it  became 
the  property  of  Jolm  of  Giunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  mar- 
riage with  Blanche,  daughter  oi*  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  When 
the  duke's  son  Vjecame  King  Henry  IV.,  the  estate  was 
united  to  the  cn)wn.  Henry  V.  granted  it.  with  other 
manors,  jointly  to  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  to  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. After  this  the  manor  reverted  to  and  remained 
in  the  crown  until  Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  whole  on  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
From  this  period  the  accounts  of  the  descents  of  the  manor 
aic  contradictory  :  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  dependant 
on  the  principal  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy,  and  the  remainder 
has  either  been  given  to  or  has  been  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration. Blandford  is  called  a  bur;;h  in  old  records :  but 
it  never  sent  members  to  parliament  more  than  twice, 
namely,  in  the  33rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the  2ind  of  Edward 
til.'   The  town  received  its  eharter  of  incorporation  aa  a 


free. borough  from  James  L,  which  conferred  on  it  P'-t 
libierties,  and  confirmed  those  whicli  it  had  lomiem^^iiii  r 
enjoyed.  Under  this  charter  the  town  has  been  gv\eiu:i 
by  a  bailiff  and  six  capital  burgesses. 

The  town  had  a  market  very,  early':  for  we  find  ttial  \u 
2  Henry  IIT.  a  precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  that  \\*» 
market  at  this  place,  which  had  previously  been  he  d  i  «* 
Sunday,  should  thenceforward  be  held  on  Saturday.  S  n-ia 
that  time  Saturday  has  accordingly  been  the  market  <...\ 
A  fair  also  was  granted  so  early  as  35  Edward  I. :  t!.er>>  ."i- 
now  three  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese  h«^.« 
on  March  7,  July  10,  and  November  8.  It  is  by  tVi  •• 
markets  and  fairs,  and  by  the  resort  of  travellcm  and  tu 
neighbouring  gentry,  together  with  tbe  races  annually  h<  >'i 
in  July  or  August  on  a  neighbouring  down,  that  the  u>^»  ^. 
is  chiefly  supported.  Blandford  was  in  former  times  nf*<  1 
for  its  manufacture  of  band  strings,  but  that  article  fa.  In  z 
into  disuse,  attention  was  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  Ikiu- 
lace.  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  centur)  the  fir.c^t 
point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Blandford :  it  was  \;>.ii'  a 
at  So/,  per  yard,  and  was  considered  to  be  equal,  if  not  >u;<- 
rior,  to  that  of  Flanders.  After  this  had  also  declined,  t:  •: 
making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  wi^'* .. 
became  of  much  importance  in  the  town ;  this  i.<»  pnocip «  .\ 
carried  on  by  women  and  children,  and  is  still  cous id crni  i>.\ 
though  not  80  extensive  as  in  former  times.  At  prt*-«r:it 
Blandford  is  one  of  the  neatest  little  towns  in  the  wt>i  oi 
England,  and  it  is  increasing  every  year  in  extent  at.  1 
population ;  but  it  is  not  lighted,  nor  is  there  any  \iv\  er  .^ 
watch  for  the  borough  and  town.  In  1831  the  parish  o^n- 
tained  528  houses,  with  a  population  of  31U9,orwhi*iii  iru 
were  females.  Of  this  population  the  town  contains  !«9  par.s 
out  of  100. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  pas4-  r*-- 
land  in  the  kingdom.    'Pasturage  only,' sa>8  Mr.  Mil-. 
*  is  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which,  from  the  xu;«..-- 
tude  of  cows  fed  on  it,  may  truly  be  called  '*a  land  lluwiu^ 
with  milk.**  *    The  town  stands  on  a  bend  of  the  bix  ..r. 
which  flows  on  both  the  south  and  west  sides  of  it.     1  Lr 
river,  which  is  here  of  eonsiderable  width,  is  croas«<i  i  % 
a  bridge  of  six  arches.     The  town  owes  its  present  n  ii 
appearance  to  the  fires  by  which  it  has  been  repeated  1>  tic- 
vastated.     It  was  burnt  in  Camden's  time,  and  afteniarui 
rebuilt  in  a  more  handsome  manner  than  before :  an<i  u 
was  again  partially  destroyed  by  lire  in  1676  or  lG7r.  !..•. 
again  in  1713.      But  the  greatest  calamity  of  this   kit.< 
occurred  in  1 731,  when  the  town  was  desolated  by  an  aim-; 
general  conflagration,  in  which  all  the  public  bu)lcln>.«. 
and  all  but  forty  dwelling-houses  were  ounsuxne<l.     t*  j 
hundred  families  were  thus  deprived  of  their  home> :  uj  i 
the  total  amount  of  the  loss  is  stated  by  different  autiiortt  ,r^ 
at  from  84,000/.  to  100,000/.    The  neighbouring  town*  m. : 
parishes  promptly  assisted  the  sufferers  with  provision*  «»..>: 
money ;  and  sixty  barraeks  were  built  of  boards  and  thati  h«  i 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  poorer  s<»rt.     Nr  v* 
year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town.  »  •. 
It  was  ultimately  restored  to  more  than  its  former  neaiin  -x 
The  streets  are  regular,  and  well  paved,  and  tbe  h(>*j^t-» 
built  uniformly  with  brick.    The  town-bidl  is  m  neat  in-.t^ 
ing  of  Portland  stone,  supported  on  Doric  columna,  wan  t 
regular  entablature:  within  this  building  there  is  a  puu  - 
a  marble  panel  over  which  bean  an  inscription  eomniru.*'- 
rative  of  the  fire.    This  is  dated  in  1760,  and  describes  .u« 
town  as  then  having  risen  'like  a  phasnix  from  its  astu^  u- 
its  present  flourishing  and  beautifid  condition.*   Tbe  cln  u  u 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  was  completed  in  I  r  *j 
on  the  ruins  of  that  destroyed  by  fire.    It  is  a  neat  boiltur:: 
in  the  Grecian  style,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  body,  two  ».  :r 
aisles,  and  a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupula. 
The  church  is  built  with  a  greenish-coloured  stone,  but  xbt 
windows,  door-cases,  and  ornaments  are  of  PortUikd  a^.c 
It  cost  3200/.    The  interior,  which  is  very  neat,  conL«ia« 
some  handsome  monuments,  and  accommodates  IMOO  per- 
sons.   The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  BribtA^L 
with  a  net  income  of  167/. 

There  is  a  free-schuol  adjoining  the  church.  When  cr 
by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known;  but  the  anonimcuc 
author  of  a  description  of  some  plaot'S  in  Doiset^ire  il 
1579,  says  there  was  then  here  a  school  of  fpreat  fame,  <  t 
whtch  one  Millar,  a  pera^on  of  ureat  repulatioa  and  Irammir 
was  master.  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  a  native  of  ti  . 
town,  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of  hia  vducmtian 
in  this  seheol.    The  endowueal  ia  Wy  MM&k  Um  elwf 
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imtive  perasal  of  all  who  axe  deaigiiid  lot  Uiat  braneh  of  iho 
public  service.  In  1821  he  suffered  severely  Crom  an  attack 
oipmrifo  $emlu,  from  the  haraasinK  irritation  of  which  he 
could  omy  obtain  relief  bv  the  um  of  opium ;  and  as  the 
di^eaiie  never  completely  left  him,  he  acquired  a  habit  of 
consuming  a  quantity  of  that  potent  drug,  equal  to  what  any 
of  the  opium-eaters  of  the  East  can  take.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  His  ^eal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  naval  medical  service  continued 
unabated  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  in  1829,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  fuuoded  a 
prize-medal  for  the  best  journal  kept  by  the  surgeons  of 
his  Majesty's  navy.  In  1830,  on  the  aecetision  of  King 
William  I  v..  he  was  nominated  by  his  former  royal  ship- 
mate first  physician  to  his  Majesty.  His  last  appearance 
before  the  public  was  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Warning  to  the  BritUh  Public  agaimt  the  alarming  ap- 
proach qfthe  Indian  Cholera,  1831.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  from  professional  labours,  and  in  the 
revision  of  his  Select  Dissertations,  the  second  edition  of 
which  he  lived  to  see  published.  He  died  on  the  2&th  of 
June,  1834,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  always 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  navy,  he  was  assiduously  attended  during  his  last 
illness  by  a  distinguished  surgeon  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  ser\ice,  who  had  ser%*ed  under  him,  Mr.  Cope- 
land  Hutchinson,  from  whose  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  many  of  the  above  statements  are  taken. 

The  career  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  long,  and  marked 
throughout  by  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  war  and  a  sea  life,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellov-cr^tures  in  every  condition.  Animated  by 
higher  motives  than  that  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  fashion- 
able circles,  he  neglected  the  httle  arts  which  recommend 
many  to  the  attention  of  the  great,  and  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered to  have  gained  the  station  which  he  obtained  by  the 
diligent  cultivation  and  exertion  of  his  solid  talents.  Few 
members  of  his  profession,  whether  exercising  it  in  the 
public  uervicp  or  in  private  life,  have  stronger  claims  on  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme,  or  the  oonso- 
nance  of  final  svUables.  Of  this  species  is  all  the  verse  of 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  that  has  ounio  down  to  us. 
But  during  the  middle  ages,  rhyme,  however  it  originaUnl, 
came  to  be  emnkryed  as  a  common  ornament  of  poetical 
composition,  bow  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
most  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  reeurrenee  to  classical  models  became  the 
fashion,  attampts  were  made  in  various  languages  to  reject 
rhyme,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Thus,  Homer's  *  Odyssey' 
was  translated  into  Spanish  blank  verse  by  Gonsolvo  Perez, 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  after- 
wards to  Philip  II.  Warton,  in  his  *  History  of  En.!lish 
Poetry,*  observes  also  that  Felice  Figliucci,  in  his  admirable 
Italian  commentary  on   the  etliics  of  Aristotle,  entitled 

*  FiloKofia  Morale  sopra  i  libri  dell'  Kthica  d'  Aristolile,'  not 
only  declaims  against  the  barbarity  of  rbyme,  and  strongly 
recommends  a  total  rejection  of  this  Gothic  ornament  to  his 
countrymen,  but  enforces  his  precept  by  his  own  example. 
and  translates  all  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and 
Euripides  into  verse  without  rhyme.  Figliucci's  commen- 
tary was  pubUsbed  in  1551.    Warton  afterwards  o1»ser\'es— 

*  In  the  year  1528  Trissino  published  his  **  Italia  Liberata 
di  Goti,"  or  **  Italy  Delivered  from  the  Goths,"  an  heroic 
poem  professedly  written  in  imitation  of  the  "  Iliad,**  with- 
out either  rhyme  or  the  usual  madiiueries  of  the  Gothic  ro- 
mance. Trissino's  design  was  to  destrov  the  ierza  rima  of 
Dante.  We  do  not  however  find,  whether  it  be  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  Italian  tongue  falls  into  rhyme,  or 
tliat  the  best  and  established  Italian  poets  wrote  in  the 
stania,  that  tliese  efforts  to  restore  blank  verse  produced 
any  lasting  effisoCs  in  the  progress  of  tlM  Italian  poetry.* 
This  statement  is  allowed  to  stand  uncorrected  in  the  last 
edition  of  Warton;  but  in  fact  TrisMno*s  poem  was  not 
publisbed  till  it  appeared  in  three  vulumcsi,  ttie  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1547.  and  the  second  and  third  at  Venice  in 
1548.  (See  De  Bure,  Biblio^raphie  Insiruc^ite,  iii.  678, 
679.)  The '  Italia  Liberata'  is  stated  by  the  biographers  of 
Trissino  to  have  been  begun  in  1525.  Another  work  in 
blank  y<^ne  by  the  same  writer,  however,  his  tragedy  of 

*  Sofonisba,*  celebrated  as  the  firi»t  regular  tragedy  wliich 
appeansd  m  tlie  Italian  language,  was  printed  in  1  j'i4.  (See 
Ibe  eAtakigiM  «t  tha  tad  ofRiccoboiu's  Histoire  du  Thiaire 


Uaken.)    It  was  flhvi  n^tntuUd^ai  Room  «a  \i\y  u 

1516  the  tragedy  of  *Rosmunda,'  also  in  blank  icrw  S 
Trissino's  friend,  Ruccllal,  was  recltt^d  it  Floxtice   .  i'. 
presence  of  Pope  Ll*o  Xn  and  nvuj»  priiUecl  at  S^.m 
1525.    In  a  work  enlitU^d  au  *  Hi:»toric&l  Memou  kuI.^  . 
Tragedy,*  by  Joseph  Cooper  Wulker  (41a.  Lond.  17:;'*  >  !.«« 
is  a  short  paper  on  thu  origin  of  blank  ver^  iu  tie  I;l^ 
language  (Appendi.x,  Na  3.  pp.  xx.— xxiiiO,  in  «'a»L  -^ 
author  oWrves  thst  Trissino,  tUouj;h  the  Gnt  luWu «.--« 
who  used  blank  vcr»e  in  long  \\urG,  and  accorvin  /. :  ^ 
ni^  both  by  his   conteuiponincs   and  hii  rvuu.v  .*; 
generally  as  the  first  who  introduced  It  iuto  th^^i  y.^':,  ^ 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  oon^dered  as  its  inxeiit^'.  N  : 
to  speak  of  the  occasional  specimens  of  blank  \\t^\,  i; 
are  to  be  found  intersper^  in  the  works  of  Boocacii  •  Ai,.  l% 
contemporaries,  there  is  a  blank  vcr»c  pocia,  t*\\'A  >, 
'  Cantico  del  Sole/  written  by  St.  Fraucij^  th«  f  >u:.  f  ' 
the  Franciscans,  in  the  bcj^inning  of  ibc  tbirtccuth  ^c^ 
This  poem,  however,  it  seems,  was  lliought  tu  If  .i . 
till  its  metrical  character  was  detected  by  tue  cr.iic  Crii.  . 
beni  in  his  '  Istoria  della  V^otgar  Poesia,*  a  «urk  put  ^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  French  language,  in  like  manner,  variouiv*-,.-! 
have  one  after  another  attempted  to  write  \er>i'  ^  . 
rhyme.  Among  those  who  are  buid  to  have  conl.^t»^l ... 
fashion  are  Juaelle  and  De  Baif,  who  were  Uo (f  L 
brated  Pleiad  of  poets  that  adorned  tbc  a;;c  of  Km.'  > ! .. 
Charles  IX.    (See  Pasquier,  Recherche*  4urU  F*^-  . 
viu  chap.  xii. ;   and  Baillct,  Jugemenn  de$  Sat  un».  \ 
po.  94  and  1 24,  edit,  of  172  >.)    Aften\anls  Ni^^U^  R. 
who  lived  in  tl^e  reign  of  Henry  IV,  rcpeatttl  ;U  •  / 
attempt,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cardinal  flu  Piir  ?.  < 
more  success  than  De  Baif    (See  Baillet,  tv^m.  n  p  " 
Still  more  recently  French  blank  verse  wat. « mtco  lu* 
la  Motte  le  Vaycr,  in  the  age  of  Loui»  XIV.    tsui^  f  '.-x 
attempts  however  have  had  the  effect  of  rtct'W.V; 
French  ear  to  this  mode  of  composition,  and  it  u(r  . 
that  there  is  something  adverse  to  it  iu  the  gvcui  v' . 
language. 

The  first  English  blank  verge  ever  written  tpf  .* 
have  been  the  Translation  of  the  First  and  Fourtlt  I 
of  the  y£ncid,  by  Lord  Surrey,  which  was  piiiitol .. .. 
under  the  title  of  'The  Fourth  Boke  ofVirgiU.  iuLv 
of  tlic  Loue  betwene   iEneas  and  Dido;  txaiu'.Aitv 
Englibhe,  and  drawcn  into  straungo  niette/   Luc'.  • 
date,  4to.  1567,  along  with  tlie  second  Book;  U:  • 
must  have  been  written   at    Ie.ist  ten  ye.irf  U-^*. 
Surrey  was  exe<*uted  in  1547.  Surrey  mo:>t  pn^l*:- 
rowed  the  idea  of  this  innovation  from  the  llAiu, .«  '* 
Nott  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  haie  secb  T:  • 
poem,  already  mentioned,  as  it  was  not  printetl  uli  *^ 
death,  though  written  many  years  before.    A*«b:;. 

*  Schoolmaster/  exprcasly  commemorates  thit  lauw 
Surrey's  as  the  firijt  attempt  to  write  Enghsh  \titt « 
rhyme.    *  The  noble  I^rd  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrcj.'  U  - 

*  firbt  of  all  Engli>hmen,  in  translatiug  the  Iburb  ••  > 
Virgil,  and  Gonzalvo  Perez,  that  excellent  learni'^1  l..  - 
secretary  to  King  Philip  of  Spain,  in  translsting  iIk  I 
of  Homer  out  of  Greeii  into  Spanish,  ha\e  bulb  h . 
judgment  avoided  the  fault  of  rhyming.*    *  Tbe  «p^  :.  - 
adds,  'of  this  fault  now  is  not  tlie  curiosity  of  En^a-' 
but  even  the  good  judgment  also  of  the  best  tb»t  r  . 
these  days  in  Italy.*    The  first  who  imitated  Sum  •  * 
new  kind  of  verse  which  he  had  introduced  vs«,  »• 

to  Warton,  Nicholas  Grimoald,  or  Grimslde,  mok  :f '  ' 
poetical  compositions  were  first  pnnted  in  tlie  wc 
m  which  Surrey* s  translation  from  Virgil  appra.'K    * 
the  stvle  of  bUnk  verse  exhibited  by  Surre> ,'  ai » ^ -' 
'he  added  new  strength,  elegance,  and  raoduUtML  *• 
disposition  and  conduct  of  his  cadences,  he  often  a(^ ' 
to  tbe  legitimate  structure  of  the  ironroted  hUri"- 
The  next  thirty  years  may  be  said  to  have  Datan*  -•  • 
new  mode  of  versification  in  the  language.    Tb«  Ck  « 
trical  piece  which  apneared  in  blank  verse  was  l^^  '^  - 
ville's  tragedy  of '  Gorooduc,*  oUierwise  called  tbe  tru* " 

*  Ferrex  and   Porrex,"  which  was  acted  in  the  .'i 
the  Inner  Temple  in  15G I  .though  not  pnntrd  *•* 
Then  followed  George  Gascoignos   tragedy  of  0.rc 
which  was  acted  at  Gray's  lun  in  1566.    In  15r<  >'>-  '*' 
author  published  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  efittt>!'*^ 
Glass.*    In  1579  appeared  George  Peek's  blank  ««^ 
gedy  of  *  David  and  Bethsabe.*     In  1589  wat  K 
Asko*s  poem,  in  the  same  form  of  y^iaiUMm,^^ 
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lU  iwiriiboi>tliood,  puticuUrlj  atRuljeUnd  on  tha  Boda, 
vhero  There  afe  iion  worki,  sad  miUi  1^  wofkiog  forphytj, 
inarble.  &c 

BLANTYRK,  a  parish  in  tha  middle  ward  of  Laoark- 
ihire,  seven  mitn  ea»l  from  GlaiKOw,  aod  bcunded  on  tba 
UBt  bv  Hamillon,  on  the  irett  hj  Cambuilaug,  and  on  the 
fouth  bj  Glairotd  and  Kilbride.  It  ilretcbei  along  the 
aouth  baok  of  the  Clyde  for  nearlj  two  miles  and  a  haU, 
and  iU  greatest  leaglh  from  the  Haugh  oppoaiu  Calder- 
bridge  [»  it*  most  southern  point  is  about  five  milea  aud  a 
half.  The  parish  U  low  and  sbeltared,  and  benw  its  name 
Blantyre,  wnich  in  Gaelic  means  '  a  warm  retreat'  From 
the  cliurcb  in  the  middle  of  the  pariah  to  the  Clyde,  the 
ground  is  almost  a  plain,  covered  with  small  inolosurea, 
which  are  surrounded  by  bells  of  planting;  and  from  tha 
Clyde  to  the  southern  boundary  the  soil  is,  by  gradations, 
sandy  clay,  ioam,  moss.  Iron-stone  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  Caldernater,  which  dirides  this  parish  from  Kilbride, 

On  the  top  of  a  high  rock  which  rises  up  from  the  Clyde, 
Stand  amidst  trees  the  pieturcsniie  remains  of  the  priory  of 
BUntyra,  nearly  opposite  to  Bolhwell  Castle,  wbicb  cro' 
(he  bold  and  lofly  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  ii 
vas  of  the  order  of  Canon  Regulars  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  year  12SG,  for  at  that 
time  ■  Frere  William,  priour  da  Blaatyre,  was  a  aufaMribet 
to  tha  Rahman '«  Roll,  (Fr>nne,  p.  663.)  Kiog  Alexander 
II.  annexed  the  parish  church  and  its  {Hoperty  to  the  priory. 
At  the  Refurmation  the  priory  was  demolished ;  and  ia 
1593  Walter  Stewart  (aflerwards  Lord  Blaniyre),  the  Iwl 

Kivy  seal  of  Scotland,  was  made  its  commendator  by  King 
,mes  VI.      Ttie  patronage  and  church  property  of  the 
pariah  are  still  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 

The  village  of  'Blant)Te  is  on  the  road  from  Hamilton  to 
Kilbride.  The  population  of  tlia  pariah  in  1831  was  3000, 
chieily  occupied  in  weaving  and  at  the  cotton  mills  |  li  per- 
sons were  then  employed  in  iron-stuna  mines  aud  37   in 

The  manse  was  built  inl7i3;  it  ia  not  known  wbeo  the 

church  uaa  erectird.  The  elebe  consists  of  about  12Bcres, 
and  the  stipend  in  1732  was  56  bolls  of  meal  and  barley, 
and  ill.  6*.  «d.  in  money.  At  that  time  there  was  •  stock 
of  about  2(IOf.,  out  of  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  weeklT 
colleriions  at  llie  church,  the  poor  were  supplied.  The  parish 
schoolmaster  had  then  no  houiie  or  ganlen  attached  to  his 
oltii'e  :  his  aalary  was  only  6L,  and  the  whole  income  of  the    enormity  m  many 

t  'tul.  per  annum.  |  The  word  is  Greek,  but 
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antenti*  m  tboriw.  Om  tMtih,  Uh.  aad  rfnbjHiM  ito 

scarcely  longer  than  broad  (while  in  A  Bsariiaiaf«  s*aa 
length  is  nearly  double  the  breadth)!  the  tb«»x  b*a  'is 
binder  angle*  rounded  (in  isordw^  tber  u>  aMUB>:  tlw 
legs  are  much  ahoitef  in  ptoportioa,  and  Um  dytn  >ra  «(•*- 
tinctlf  punctured. 

There  v*  many  wrious  and  inlaMitinR  ttcta  MlatiMK  to 
species  of  this  gentis.  for  the  bosI  part  W  tie  fMtnd  n  Kir-v 
and  Spenca's  AirorfHcli'M  to,AY'fliA  JWMSefo^,  IB  vUr.li 
wa  refec  our  readara. 


magnUM, 


BLASENDORF.  or  BALASFALVA.  a  eireW  in  i  ' 
county  of  Lower  Weisseoburg  or  Alban  in  Ausiiiaa  Tr-.  • 
sy  Iv  a  nia,  containing,  betides  the  town  oT  ik  Dane.  Dhi- 
villages.  Balasfalva  or  Blaseodorf,  the  chief  plftce  uf  ic< 
eii«le,  and  a  large  mafket-town,  is  lb*  teaidenciB  of  r- 
Grmco-Roman  Catbolio  bishop  of  Fogaxaa,  and  Ina  ai  i^' 
eonduence  of  the  two  Koekela.  in  46°  9' N.  1st.,  and  S3  '* 
E.  lonit.  It  possesse*  a  tbealot;ical  and  philoaDjAiol  sc  r.v 
nary  fiv  Gnoco-C  at  holies,  a  RocnanCatbaliescfaeol  for  e-v 
eating  teachers,  s  Greek  monastery  <d  Uw  an)«r  ctf  >-- 
Basil,  two  Gusto -Catholio  cburche*.  a  Protealaiit  chuf.L. 
aud  a  gymnasium.     Population  about  41M  soul*. 

BLA'SPHBMY  (in  Graek  ^X<i<r^;iia.  WMpiWsi)<r>  ■ 
crime  marlced  for  public  punishment  m  the  U«s  of  ir"*i 
.lizcd  nations,  and  whinh  has  been  regardod  of  k-  i 
IS  as  to  ba  puaishad  eriib  6rr-. 
basfoDDd  its  wsT  inlo  tbe  Bne-i-: 
(Sinclair's  StalUtical  Account  o/ Sa>tlarul.\o\, it. ;  Enu-  j  and  several  other  modem  lanf^uagc*,  owmit.  it  is  snpf*'.  ''. 
me'afioniJi^drucf  i>//V;puJaiioni?Wunw,vul.ii.;Chsmbet9's  I  to  the  want  of  naiite  terms  u  express  wuli  pi«cision  i' t 
Qaz'tUet  of  Smiland ;  General  Vute  cf  tha  AgrintUvrt  \  brevity  ihe  idea  of  which  it  is  the  rcprBsantatiee.  It  • 
uf  Ihe  Cnnnty  uf  Clydetdalt,  by  John  Naismilh.  Brentford,  |  propefly  speaking,  an  ecclesiastical  lenn,  moat  of  m>  '-t 
i  794  i  Practical  Observatiimi  upon  divert  Titltt  q/  fA<  j  are  Greek,  as  the  terra  eetJetiatlical  itaelT,  and  ander  I'  ' 
Law  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  Hope's  Minnr   Hrac-    letter,  B,  the  terms  bapttitm,  hibk,  and  tktktfp.     This  Li* 


ticii*;  tovhichit  tubjoined  an  Account  rif  all  l/u  Retigit 
Jiiiutei  thut  uvre  in  Scotlutid  at  the  time  of  the  R^arma- 
tion,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Cmighall,  sometime 
advocate  to  King  Charles  I.,  Edin.  1 7J4.| 

BLAPS  iVabricittM),  s  genus  of  insects  of  the  section 
-  Heleromera  and  family  Ueluoma  iLalrtille)  t  Itw  priiKipal 
(^neric  characters  are, — anlenDie  with  the  two  basal  joints 
short,  their  breadth  equalling  their  length,  the  iliird  Joint 
long,  exceeding  that  af  lbs  two  following  together ;  the 
three  following  joints  are  longer  than  bioed ;  the  remaining 
joints  nearly  round,  incepting  the  terminal  one,  which  is 
round  at  the  base  and  acuminated  towards  its  extremity  ; 
makillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  tlalleoedt  and  when 
viewed  from  above  of  beneulb  lomewhal  batchet-^apad  ; 
thorax  broad,  sides  rounded,  potterier  maigm  straight:  ab- 
Aoinan  eblonc- ovale,  exceeding  tbe  Iborsx  in  width :  elytra 
generally  soldered  together,  ineurrad  so  aa  to  embrace  the 
aides  af  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  aeutninatad  towards  the 
apes,  and  prolonged  to  a  paint  ai  tbe  apex. 
The  species  of  tbia  genua  are  tolerably  sbnndsnt.  snd  fre- 

?uent  dark,  dalspHtuatioM,  such  ss  the  caverns  in  rocks,  &c. 
n  ibiscountrv  there  ar«  onlf  two  well-anthenticated  species, 
S.  obltua  ana  B.  mortitaga,  tha  latter  ia  very  common  in 
aur  kilohens  and  cellars  (in  company  with  Ihe  cncAroo^) ; 
tbe  former  is  much  lesa  abundant ;  it  ia  occasionally  found 
with  B.  mortitagft. 

Both  species  are  of  an  obscure  black  eoleur,  and  abaul 

•quarters  of  as  inch  in  length.     As  B.  morttiago  is  a 

,nown  common  Bpecios,  we  will  merely  meniiuc  the 

ittrs  distinguish iDg  the  rarer  one  from  it.     The  first 

ip  di&tooaa  ia  tha  aupeiioc  biMdlh  in  oUutat  Ihe 


of  tba  scripturesof  tbeNcwTe«taiBe«l  b*i.-; 
written  in  Greek,  and  those  of  tke  Old  hkeiitf  in  r*- 
iHole  limes  been  &r  belter  known  ia  lb*  Qtwek  UvnUiv': 
than  )>  the  original  Hebrew. 

Blasphemy  is  a  compound  word,  of  whieh  Ihe  aaenwd  par. 
(pA^-m)  aignifles  to  speak)  tbe  origin  of  Itle  Qrat  part  fAi'  >i 
is  not  so  certain  ;  it  is  derived  I'nm  /JX^irVw  {iiupl'  i.  :. 
bun  or  strike,  aceordiog  to  acme.  BtynoletnilaHy  Xtt-^ 
fore  it  danoiB  speaking  so  as  to  strike  or  hwit ;  tbe  u--  > 
to  a  person's  face  reproochfnl  and  insulting  aspnn  h 
(But  others  derire  the  flr^t  pert  of  tha  eonpouftrf  fr  - 
^Adl.  Sea  Passow'g  Schneider.)  In  this  (leneral  wav  it  - 
uaed  by  Greek  writers,  and  even  in  the  New  Tesiaisi^i .  *• 
in  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  '  Whereof  comelh  envT,  alrifc.  railinirv  t\ 
surmisings,' where  tbe  word  rendered 'railings' is  in  f- 
ori^inal '  blasphemies.'  In  Bph.  iv.  31, '  Lof  all  butrrrv-. 
snd  wralb,  and  anger,  and  damoar,  and  a^-speakini  t* 
pnt  away  from  yon,'  wheis  '  evil -speaking '  rsyiateotj  t' 
*  Uaapbemf '  of  tba  originaL  In  s  similar  passsf*.  <  ■ 
iii.  B,  Ihe  translators  have  retained  tbe  '  blaaphemy '  ot  v- 
original,  though  what  is  meant  is  probsblj  no  nMN*  I- 
ordinary  insulting  or  teproaehhil  speech.  That  >'•  - 
Hark  viL  Sft.  our  Saviour  himself,  in  anumeratinc  ur-  - 
evil  dispoailions  or  pradiees,  mentioat  *  sa  an)  eve.  I-'  > 
phemy,  pride,  fotrii^nen.'  not  meaning,  sa  it  seem^  n '  -i 
Ihsn  the  ordinary  case  af  insulting  tpeeefa. 

Blai^emy  in  Ihia  lenss,  howerar  it  ia  lo  b*  avo«.lF'l  >■ 
immoral  snd  mitchieroaa,  is  not  marked  as  «rtlDe;  en  . 
Bupprcasion  is  left  to  the  ordinary  iiifluen«)es  of  monb  ?  - 
religion,  ami  not  ptorided  for  bylaw.     In  tills  acBse  r.r;---'' 
tht  w«d  san  badiv  b«  aaid  »  ba  ■■iiiliaii  H»«g  wa 
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ihiiHh  it  mtLf  ooeatlcRMtllf  be  ft«ittd  ta  th«  po«U,  mnd  hi 
liioM  piQM*-wnter«  who  exerciwi  %n  inordinate  cntiority 
In  the  Mleetion  of  their  tenne.  But  besidM  bemg  lued 
to  denote  inenlting  end  opiMohrioas  tpeech  in  |;e&eral, 
it  wet  uted  to  denote  ipeeeh  of  that*  kind  of  a  poeuliar 
nature,  namely  when  the  ohjeet  againit  whiek  it  was  di* 
Meted  was  a  perton  eeteetned  saered,  bat  eepeeially  when 
ai^a^t  Ood.  The  weid  wn  usod  by  the  LXX  to  remienl 
the  79P  of  the  oHfinal  Hebtew,  when  ttanalatin^  tne  pes* 
sage  or  the  Jewish  law  whieh  we  find  In  Levitioua  xuiv. 
1016 ;  this  is  the  first  authentio  aooount  of  the  aet  of  blas- 
phemy being  noticed  as  a  crime  and  marked  by  a  legislator 
for  punishment  :«—*  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman, 
whose  fkther  was  aB  Egyntian,  went  out  asong  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  this  ion  of  tiie  Itfaelitish  woman  and  a  man 
of  Israel  strove  togMker  in  the  camp ;  and  the  Israelitish 
woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  eorsed. 
And  they  brought  bnn  unto  Moses,  and  thev  pnt  him  in 
ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  showed  them. 
And  the  Lord  speke  unto  Moses  eaying,  Brine  forth  him 
that  hatd  cursed  without  the  camp»  and  let  all  that  heard 
him  lay  their  hands  upon  bis  head,  and  let  all  the  oongre- 
gation  stone  him.  And  tkou  shalt  speak  unto  the  ehil&en 
of  Israel  saying.  Whosoever  curselh  his  QoA  shall  bear  his 
sin,  and  he  that  blasphemeih  the  nahoe  of  the  Lord  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  cer- 
tainly stone  him ;  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  bom 
in  the  land,  when  he  b)asphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  put  to  death.*  It  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentatore  on  the  law  have  some  difficolty  in  defining  ex- 
actly what  ia  to  beeoneidered  as  included  within  the  soope 
of  the  term  *  blasphene'  in  this  peasase.  But  it  seems  from 
the  text  to  be  evidently  tliat  loud  and  vehement  reproach, 
the  result  of  violent  and  traeontioUed  paision,  which  not 
aafre^uently  is  vented  not  only  against  a  fellow  mortal 
who  cSfllbQds,  bat  «t  the  tame  thne  against  the  mijeity  and 
sovereignty  of  Qed. 

Oommon  sense,  applying  itnlf  to  the  text  \\\ytA\  we  have 
quoted,  would  at  onoe  decbie  that  this,  and  thtA  only,  con- 
stituted the  crime  against  which,  hi  the  Mosaic  code  the 
punishment  of  death  was  denounc^.  But  among  the  later 
Jews,  other  things  were  brought  within  the  compass  of  this 
law ;  and  it  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  means  of  opposing  the  in- 
duenee  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  ana  of  giving  the 
form  of  law  lo  the  persecution  of  himself  and  his  ibllowers. 
Thus  to  apeak  evilly  or  reproaehfblly  of  sacred  things  or 
places  was  construed  into  blasphemy.  The  charge  against 
Stephen  was  that  he  *  ceesea  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
wonls  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law*  (Acts  vi.  13) ;  and 
ke  was  punished  by  stoning,  the  peculiar  mode  of  putting  to 
death  prssenbed,  as  we  hare  seen,  by  the  Jewish  law  for 
blasphemy.  Ovr  Letd  himself  was  put  to  death  as  one 
convicted  of  this  crime.  *  Again  the  high  priest  asked  and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  blessed  ? 
And  Jesus  said,  I  am ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clou& 
of  he«ven.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes  and  said, 
Wha«  need  we  any  further  witnesses?  Ye  have  heard  the 
blasphemy :  what  think  ye  ?  And  they  tUl  condemned  him 
to  b»  guilty  of  death.'  (Mark  xiv.  •1-64.)  It  was  manifest 
that  there  was  here  nothing  of  violence  or  passion,  nothing 
of  aity  evil  intentiott  essential  to  oonstitnle  such  a  crime, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  declaration  of  that  divine  mission 
on  which  he  bad  eome  into  the  world,  and  of  which  his 
miracles  had  been  the  indisputable  signs. 

There  are  some  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  huitfol,  iinnrionsv  and 
msuUiag  speech,  or  in  the  restricted,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  forensic  sense.  Thus  when  it  is  said  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles  that  they  were  blasphemed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  writers  intended  to  speak  of  the  act  as  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  rerifing.  or  to  charge  the  parties  with 
being  guilty  of  the  ofihnce  of  speaking  insultingly  and  re- 
proachfully to  persona  invested  with  a  oharacter  of  more 
than  ordinary  sacredness :  and  even  in  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage about  the  blasphemy  i^inst  the  Bolv  Ghost,  it  appears 
moat  jprobable  from  the  context  tfiat  blasphemy  Is  there 
used  m  the  sense  of  ordinary  reviling,  though  the  object 
•sainst  which  It  was  directed  gave  to  such  reviling  the 
eoaraeter  of  nnnsoal  atrocity. 

Afflon^  the  canonistSt  dm  definition  of  Uasphemr  la 
*  to  ineliidio  Am  denrioir  ^^«  ^  ^^  tiieitiug  auytning 


to  be  Gkid  whieh  is  not  Qod,— anytiuug,  indeed^  te  tfw 
words  of  the  Summa  Angelica^  voce  '  Blasfemia,*  which 
implies  *quandam  derogationem  exoellentis  bonitatia  all* 
eujus  et  prsBcipue  divinse  ;*  and  this  extended  application  of 
the  term  has  been  received  in  most  Christian  oountriea, 
and  punishments  more  or  less  severe  have  been  denounced 
against  the  crime. 

Ill  our  own  country,  by  the  common  law,  open  blasphemy 
was  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other  infamous 
corporal  punishment.    The  kind  of  blasphemv  which  was 
thus  cognisable  is  described  bv  Blackstone  to  be  *  denying 
the  being  or  providence  of  God,  contumelious  reproaches  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture, 
or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.'    iCommentarief^ 
b.  iv.  o.  iv.)     All  these  heads,  except  the  first,  seem  to 
spring  immediately  from  the  root-sense  of  the  word  blas- 
pnemy,  as  they  are  that  hurtful   and  insulting  speech 
which  the  word  denotes.   And  we  suspect  that  whenever  the 
common  law  was  called  into  operation  to  punish  persons 
guilty  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of  blasphemy,  it  was  only 
when  the  denial  was  accompanied  with  opprobrious  words 
or  gestures,  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  complete  the  true 
crime  of  blasphemy.    Errors  in  opinion,  even  on  points 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  and  being  of  religion,  were  re- 
forred  in  England  in  early  times  to  the  ecclesiastics,  as  falling 
under  the  denomination  of  heretical  opinions  [see  Hbrbsy], 
to  be  deah  with  by  them  as  other  heresies  were.    There  is 
nothing  in  the  statute  book  under  the  word  blasphemy  tUl 
we  eome  to  the  reign  of  King  William  III.    In  that  reign 
an  act  was  passed,  the  title  of  which  is  'An  Act  for  the  more 
eflbctual  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness.*    We 
believe  that  the  statute-book  of  no  other  nation  can  show 
such  an  extension  and  comprehension  as  is  given  in  this 
statute  to  the  word  blasphemy,  unless,  indeed,  two  statutes  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  were  pasted  not  long  before. 
The  primitive  and  real  meaning  of  blasphemv,  and  we  may 
add  of  profaneness  also,  was  entirely  lost  signt  of,  and  the 
act  wcs  directed  to  the  restraint  of  all  fr^e  investigation  of 
positions  respecting  things  esteemed  sacred.    The  more 
proper  title  would  have  been,  *  An  Act  to  prevent  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  grounds  of  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  nature  of  the  things  revealed;*  for  that  such  is  its  ob- 
ject is  apparent  thronghout  the  whole  of  it : '  Whereas  many 
persons  nave  of  late  years  openly  avowed  and  publishcKl 
many*  blasphemous  and  infkmous  opinions  contrar}'  to  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  greatly 
tending  to  the  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  and  may  prove 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom 
wherefore  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  the  said 
detestable  crimes,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  within  this  realm,  shall, 
ny  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or 
shall  assert  or  riiaintain  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
or  shall  denv  ^he  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  divine 
antbority,*  f£e.    These  are  the  whole  of  the  oflbnces  com- 
prised in  this  act.    The  penalties  are  severe :  disqualifica- 
tions ;  incapacity  to  aet  as  executor  or  guanlian,  or  to  receive 
legacies ;  three  years  imprisonment.  (Stat.  9  W^l.  II I.  c.  35.) 
The  writings  olhided  to  in  the  preamble  were  not,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  blasphemous.    They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  we  believe  universally,  the  work  of  sober-minded 
and  well-dtsposed  men,  who,  however  erring  they  might  be, 
were  yet  in  the  pnisuit  of  truth,  and  seeking  it  in  a  direction 
in  which  it  is  especially  of  importance  to  mankind  to  find 
it    To  prevent  such  inquiries  by  laws  such  as  these  is  most 
unwise  and  ii^urions.    There  can  be  no  solid  conviction 
where  there  can  be  no  inquiry.    In  a  state  where  laws  like 
this  are  acted  on  (happily,  in  this  country,  it  is  become  a 
dead  letter),  Christianity  can  never  have  the  seat  she  ought 
to  have,  not  only  in  the  aflhctions,  but  in  the  ratitmal  and 
sober  convictions  of  mankind.    What  we  mean  however  at 
present  to  urge  is,  that  the  title  of  blasphemy  in  this  sta- 
tute is  a  palpable  misnomer.    The  delivery  either  fr6m  the 
pulpit  or  the  press  of  the  results  of  refiection  and  inquiry 
applied  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
of  any  particular  book  included  within  that  term,  to  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  institution,  or  to  the 
ekitn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  received  as  part 
and  parc^  of  Christianity,  can  never  be  re&;arded  as  in  itself 
blaspkemvtr  proAneneSB,  however  in  partieatar  instances  it 
'  3Ta 
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nfcy  Bom^tinieft  be  aceompanSed  bj  expressioiiB  wbich  may 
brin^  tbe  individual  using  them  within  the  seope  of  a 
eharge  of  blasphemy.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Blackatone, 
who  is  not  one  of  an  over-liberal  sebool,  in  his  chapter  on 
olFences  against  God  and  relinon,  does  not  treat  of  this 
statute  in  the  section  headed  Blasphemy,  but  mnder  other 
heads. 

We  are  surprised  that  such  a  statute  oould  have  been 
passed  so  near  our  own  time ;  still  more  that  such  a  title 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  it.  We  have  to  add,  that 
as  to  its  main  provision  it  remains  in  foree.  *  Bat  in  1813, 
the  number  of  persons  who  openly  avowed  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  possessed  of 
sufficient  support  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  when  truly 
interpreted,  to  deserve  assent,  having  greatly  increased, 
and  lurge  congregations  of  them  being  found  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns,  several  clergymen  also  of  undoubted 
respectsibility,  learning,  and  piety  having  seceded  from 
the  church  on  the  ground  that  this  doctrine  as  professed 
in  the  church  was  without  sufficient  authority,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament  to. relieve  such  persons  from 
the  operation  of  this  statute,  and  it  passed  without  opposi* 
tion.  This  act,  which  is  commonly  called  Mr.  Smith's  Act, 
ailer  the  name  of  tbe  late  Mr.  William  Snrith,  then  member 
for  the  city  of  Norwich,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  is 
Stat.  53  George  III.  c.  160. 

The  legal  crime  of  blasphemy  and  profaneneas  is  made 
by  this  statute  of  King  William  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  crime  when  considered  with  reference  to 
religion  or  morals.  Few  persons  will  charge  any  guilt 
upon  a  man  who,  in  a  course  of  philosophic  investiga* 
tion,  is  brought  at  last  to  doubt  respecting  any  of  the  great 
points  of  religiouB  belief,  after  an  investigation  pursued 
with  diligence,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  high  importance 
of  the  subject.  Such  a  charge  would  be  the  result  of  bigotry 
alone,  and  would  have  no  corresponding  conviction  in  the 
heart  of  the  person  thus  accused.  Yet  such  a  person  may 
be  morally  guilty  of  blasphemy.  He  is  morally  guilty,  if 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  led  to  tbe  use  of  gross  and  oppro- 
brious expressions,  such  as  are  shocking  to  the  common 
^nso  and  common  feeling  of  mankind*  and  abhorrent  to 
the  minds  of  all  philoaophio  inquirers,  and  all  persons  who^ 
in  the  spirit  of  seriousness,  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
in  respect  of  things  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
them*  Whoever  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God»  and 
that  there  is  a  stream  of  providences  and  dispensations, 
common  and  extraordinarv,  proceeded  and  proceeding  from 
him,  and  yet  speaks  of  nim,  or  still  more  to  him,  or  of 
and  concerning  them,  in  the  language  of  affront^  or  other- 
wise indeed  than  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  correspondent 
to  the  dignttv  and  awfulness  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  held 
morally  guiltless :  and  when  there  is  no  such  admission, 
there  is  at  least  a  decency  to  be  observed  in  treating  or 
Speaking  of  them,  which  will  be  observed  by  all  who  have 
upon  their  hearts  any  spirit  of  seriousness,  or  any  just  re* 
gard  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  a  certain 
freedom  must  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which 
questions  referring  to  sacred  subjects  are  treated.  AU 
things  are  not  really  sacred  which  many  agree  to  call  so. 
The  term  sacred  may  be  made  to  cover  any  opinion^  however 
absurd,  and  witchcraft  and  the  popular  superstitions  have 
sometimes  taken  shelter  under  it.  It  would  scareely  be 
denied  that  it  was  lawful  to  attack  opinions  of  this  class, 
even  though  the  mind  of  a  nation  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  discern  the  absurdity  of  them,  with  any  wea- 
pons, even  those  of  insult  and  ridicule ;  and  that  though 
the  cry  of  blasphemy  might  be  raised,  yet  that  at  the  bar 
of  sound  reason  such  a  person,  so  far  Aom  being  juatly 
chargeable  with  so  odious  a  crime,  might  be  one  who  was 
rendering  to  the  world  the  most  essential  serviee.  by  setting 
the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  in  that  clear  light  in  which  it 
admitted  of  being  placed,  and  thus  attracting  to  it  the  eyes 
of  all  observers.  But  opinions  which  have  better  pretension 
to  be  called  sacred  may  not  improperiy  be  treated  with  a 
certain  freedom  that  to  those  holding  them  shall  be  oflfen- 
tive.  ^  Very  strong  things  in  this  way  have  been  sakl 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by  Protestant 
writess,  who  have  not  been  regarded  by  their  fellow-Pro- 
testants as  doing  more  than  setting  an  erroneous  opinion 
in  its  true  light,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  has  no 
^  mbt  read  the  bbsphemy,  as  he  would  call  it»  with  hor- 
So  the  Almighty  Father,  at  he  appean  in  tiw  ^tem 


of  Christian  faith  which  ia  eallod  Calmhnw  btt  W  lome 
been  represented  in  chaiaotecs  which,  le  ihs  liann  be< 
liever  in  that  system,  cannot  but  have  been  scrtuinii 
blasphemous;  while  by  those  who  hold  tha  lyueiii  u 
rest  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Scriptoie  it  bis  bno 
held  to  he  no  more  than  the  real  character  ia  which  tiu 
system  invests  him.  There  is  in  laot»wkeB  the  wi»jni 
is  regarded  as  one  of  morals  rather  than  of  law,  WfUuit 
and  a  poiitive  blasphemy.  That  is  blaspheny  to  one  »b.r  i 
is  not  ao  to  another.  And  this  should  teach  sllf«r«:.i 
a  forbearance  in  the  application  of  so  odMNisa  t«m.  Sir  ..^ 
and  foreible  expreasions  have  had  their  use.  8»Urt  ki4 
ridicule  may  reach  where  plain  aigument  would  not  p.,; 
but  it  behoves  every  man  who  ventures  oa  the  use  oTii'-vi 
weapons  to  consider  the  intention  by  which  he  is  iutluciKt  l, 
to  look  upon  himself  as  one  who  is  a  debtor  ia  aa  c^i^  j 
manner  to  the  truth,  and  who  baa  to  satisfy  hinself  ih^i  u 
aims  at  nothing*fout  the  increase  of  the  knowledgs  id]  Le 
vurtue  and  happiness  of  society. 
BLA8T,  BLASTING.  [See  Mining.] 
BLAST-FURNACE.  [See  Iron.] 
BLAOTIDiS.  a  family  of  insects  of  the  order  On 
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/0r(i.~-Distingaishing  characten :  tarsi  five-joiDtod,  the  i 
der  wings  folded  longitudinally  only,  head  kiddeo  b>  tu 
thorax ;  body  oval  or  rounded,  and  depressed ;  antenne  V- ; 
and  thread-like,  and  compoaed  of  agreatnurolMirufw. 
minute  joints ;  palpi  long ;  thorax  laiget  siigbiiy  &a.<a 
generallv  brooder  than  long,  aod  as  it  were  a  shicR  d..-^- 
ing  the  head  and  base  of  the  wingoaseSk  whicb l&tter ^a u' 
a  parohment-like  nature*  and  ramified  with  &er\c»:  li 
elytron  laps  over  the  other ;  the  posterior  extremitf  u(  )i.t 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  conical  artkulated  appen- 
dages ;  legs  furnished  with  spines. 

The  Blattidm  are  eatremely  active  vorsciom  ioM>'x 
some  speciea  apparently  eating  almost  any  tkiog  that  cw»« 
in  their  way.  Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  seven  specie^.:- 
digenous  to  this  country,  and  four  that  am  not  itncil)  w. 
among  the  last  mentioned,  the  well-known  and  troublev  q 
cockroach  iBiatia  orienialis)  may  be  enumeratod.  It  i^  '«•. 
to  have  come  originally  from  Asia,  but  on  this  point  i.:- 
is  some  little  doubt ;  the  nocturnal  habits  and  rava;^- 1 
this  species  are  too  well  known  to  need  descriptioD.  r.v 
male  in  its  mature  state  has  wings  eatendiog  only  ial:  u 
length  of  the  body ;  the  female  has  only  rudiimoun  « :•:' 
her  eggs,  which  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  art  ieyp.if. 
enclosed  in  an  oUong*  nearly  cylindciisalt  but  slightU  ni. 
pressed  oase,  with  an  elevated  serrated  edgeonope«:.i 
this  at  fint  ia  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  after  a  littk  uah  iv 
comes  brown  and  of  a  firm  nature ;  the  female  carne»  i..« 
case  about  with  her  at  first,  fiied  to  the  abdomen  hyi^^-"- 
like  sttbstBoce;  from  this  asylum  the  youog  make  <i*J 
escape  by  emitting  a  fluid  which  softens  a  part  oi  '*^ 
ease.  < 

The  species  of  this  family  have  been  divided  ioto  *>«' 
genera  by  Latreille;  Bloitu  mid  Kakeriac  (a  naot  o.. 
for  the  Blattm  by  the  Amerioaa  colooiats).  the  latter  il.  r 
sion  including  those  species  in  which  the  females  arr  ^y 
terous  (of  which  the  B,  orientafis  forms  a  type),  a&«  ^ 
former  thoaa  in  which  both  sexea  poaseas  wings. 

The  numbec  of  exotic  speciea  of  this  tribe  is  rerr  frit 
the  indigenous  species  oft  his  country  are:  B.  Gtrmc^^  '^ 
palletu,  persfnciliaris,  Panzeri,  nigripes^  Undo,  /^>  ^^ 
and  Lapftonica ;  most  of  these  are  comparatively  v^'*  • 
and  are  found  in  woods ;  the  laat- mentioned  species  i»  m.  u 
swarm  in  the  huts  of  the  Laplandersi  where  itcommii>ir' «^ 
havoc,  and,  in  coi\i  unction  with  SUphaLappomea,  ba»  ^t: 
known  to  devour  their  whole  supply  of  driea  fish  io  a  kc: 
day.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence'a  Inirod$iclum  to  Britu^i" 
tomology^  and  for  a  descrij>tion  of  the  English  species,  ^u* 
phens's  Illttsiratiofu  qf  British  EfUomokmf.) 

BLAVET,  a  river  in  France,  riaing  m  tbe  mounti  • 
of  the  antient  Bretagne  (Brittany)  at.  the  part  where  l- 
two  ridges  of  the  Monts  d'Arrde  and  the  Montagnes  N^*'^' 
(Black  Mountains)  unite  to  form  the  chain  of  tbe  M^^'  * 
Mountains.  Its  course  is  south-east  to  Pootivy.  «-  •" 
having  been  swelled  by  several  tributary  streants,  it  berou  -> 
navigable ;  and,  turning  to  the  south- west,  PMses  Heui.i>  • 
and  Lorient,  and  falls  mto  Uie  Atlantic  at  Pert  Loutk  tf;" 
site  the  lie  de  Groix.  Its  course  is  probably  not  a  • 
above  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  navigable  for  half  il>  *><'•  •'- ' 
Its  aource  is  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nori b;'  ' 

freater  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  department  vf  Mot--  -' 
here  waa  aamall  town  called  Blavet  near  the  mouUi  •'  ^-^ 
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■enry  of  Manohester  was  actively  engaged  on  the  aame 
subject.  Indeed,  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  unre- 
aetvedly  described  to  each  other  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
periments, and  to  them  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  introduc- 
ing the  new  mode  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and 
into  Lancashire.  By  the  application  of  this  method,  as 
much  bleaching  is  as  well  performed  in  a  few  hours,  and 
in  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards  square,  as  on  the  old  process 
would  have  occupied  weeks  of  exposure  upon  a  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

Chlorine  was  first  used  in  the  state  of  simple  solution  in 
Water ;  afterwards,  in  order  to  lessen  its  destructive  action 
wlien  used  in  too  concentrated  a  state,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
potash  to  it.  This  compound  however  was  not  found  to 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  in  the  year  1798,  Mr.  Tennant  of 
Glasgow  tooK  out  a  patent  for  a  liquid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  lime ;  the  patent  however  was  set  aside.  The  following 
year  be  took  out  another  for  impregnating  dry  hydrate  of 
lime  with  chlorine  gas ;  this  invention  was  not  contested, 
and  the  chloride  of  lime,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
bleaching-powder,  is  now  almost  universally  employed,  espe- 
cially in  the  bleaching  of  cotton :  it  is  a  compound  which 
answers  the  purpose  with  economy,  celerity,  and  safety. 
[See  CALCirM  and  its  compounds.] 

The  colouring  matter  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  is  inso- 
hible  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature :  it  is 
partially  dissolved  by  heated  solutions  of  lime  and  potash, 
or  soda  ;  and  by  their  use,  and  the  application  of  a  solution 
of  bleachinsr-powder  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring 
matter  which  is  not  dissolved  is  destroyed.  Cotton  is  more 
readily  bleached  than  tlax  or  hemp,  and  these  more  readily 
than  wool :  indeed  this  last-mentioned  substance,  as  well  as 
silk,  is  generally  bleached  by  the  (limes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  after  they  have  been  properly 
cleansed.  Straw  and  feathers  are  also  bleached  by  sul* 
phurous  acid  gas.  Wax  is  generally  deprived  of  its  colour 
by  mere  exposure  to  afr,  light,  and  nioisture. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  bleaching  it  may  be  ob- 
servedi  that  the  action  of  lime  and  the  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda,  appears  to  be  that  of  mere  solvents ;  tbey  probably 
dissolve  the  colouring  matter  without  effecting  much 
alteration  in  its  properties.  The  actions  of  atmos^eric  air 
and  chlorine  seem  to  be  similar  to  each  other,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  lime  and  the  alkalis  :  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  aided  by  the  action  of  light  and  moisture  apparently 
combines  with  and  destroys  the  colouring  matter;  and  the 
chlorine  decomposing  water,  one  portion  of  it  forms  muriatfe 
acid  with  its  hytirogen,  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
probably  gives  rise  to  a  compound  of  easy  decomposition,  the 
nascent  oxygen  of  which  acting  like  that  of  the  air,  though 
more  powernilly,  produces  the  same  oxidizing  effbct  upon 
the  colouring  matter,  but  more  perfectly,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  period. 

That  water  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
vegetable  colouring  matter  is  shown  by  immersing  dry 
colouring  matter  in  the  dry  gas,  in  which  case  no  deco- 
loration whatever  is  effected,  but  it  ensues  immediately 
on  the  introduction  of  water.  The  bleaching  of  rags  for 
paper-makipg  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  Paper 
also,  when  written  on  or  printed,  may  be  bleached  by  the 
same  means. 

There  are  some  operations  in  which  the  removal  of 
colour  is  hardly  referrible  to  the  process  of  bleaching; 
such  for  example  is  the  decoloration  of  sugar,  which  derives 
its  colour,  not  from  any  natural  cause,  but  the  partial 
decomposition  eflfected  by  heat  This  is  removed  by  what 
is  usually  termed  animal-charcoal  or  ivory-black:  this 
powerful  decolorant  is  also  used  in  some  chemical  opera- 
tions fbr  the  same  purpose.  [See  CraKCOal,  Anihal  ; 
and  Sugar.] 

BLEAK.    [See  Lkncisctts.] 

BLECHINGLEY,  a  parish  and  town  (formerly  a  market- 
town  and  borough)  in  the  hundred  of  Tanridge,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  twenty  miles  S.  of  London.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 5250  acres.  Home  was  formerly  comprised  in  it,  but 
was  made  a  distinct  parish  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  soil  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  consists  of  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  and  sand ;  the 
lower  district  is  of  clay,  llie  town  itself  stands  near  the 
foot  of  the  chalk-hills  which  run  through  the  county.  At 
the  time  of  the  I>oroesday  Suney,  the  manor  (called  there 
Blachiiigolei)  was  in  the  no8i»essiou  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge, 
WlofQare.  Jt  soomsyftomthewttyiiiwlijetttheinitfleris 


there  stated,  that  this  earl  united  ints  one  mtnor  wktt  h^ 
formerly  been  thi-ee.  Tho  whole  had  been  worth  \Zi  fierati 
'num  in  the  time  of  the  ConfSessor,  afWrvards  tt/.,  and  to 
Richard  was  thjn  worth  12/.,  besidei  tbat  *  bis  ineQ*  bcH  to 
the  value  of  73«.  id.  It  is  probable  that  these  *  men,'  wh<  h 
names  are  given,  (Odin,  Lemei,  and  Peter.)  had  prir^Wfti 
above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  from  atoonit  tK:r 
descendants  the  burgesses  were  chosen  to  serve  fbr  tbi«  pi  •"» 
in  parliament  when  the  Commons  came  to  be  mromurf !. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  III.  viir« 
which  date  the  town  uninterruptedly  sent  m^bni  to  yU 
House  of  Commons,  until  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  O'  en 
tion,  when  the  borough  was  disf^nchised.  The  btilifT  r.| 
the  manor  was  retuming-ofllcer,  until  it  was  detprmineti  i  v 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  rei^n  <if 
James  I.,  that  the  bailiff  had  no  concern  in  the  eterinr.. 
After  that  the  place  continued  to  present  the  sin^lah:>  ui 
an  election  without  a  retuming-officer,  or  rather  vitbo-.t 
any  person  having  an  exclusive  right  to  the  ofSee.  \Vl  on 
provisions,  &c.  were  taken  for  the  kings  house,  this  toun 
and  Home  were  bound  to  furnish  wood  and  ooslt,  bein?  «n 
the  borders  of  the  woody  country ;  but  for  many  yeirs  )in;- 
vionsly  to  1616  they  had  been  excused  fhim  this ohli{rati>n. 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lonl  of  \h 
manor.  They  had  been  so  long  excused  that,  when  ra)  A 
upon,  the  inhabitants  were  unwilling  to  excmts  the  khioc 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Board  of  Green  Cltii 
giving  up  the  arrears,  which  were  100  loads  of  wood,  an! 
30  loads  of  coal,  on  their  undertaking  to  perfom  the  wn  tt 
in  future.  A  weekly  market  was  formerly  held  here,  l.t 
has  long  been  discontinued.  Two  anmial  fairs  are  itill  bt  id 
on  June  22nd  and  November  3nd ;  to  the  latter  (which.  a« 
well  as  the  elective  franchise,  was  granted  by  Edwanl  I ) 
great  numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  and  lean  cattle  are  bnc^'tt 
from  Scotland  ami  Wales.  The  number  of  houses  anaountn! 
to  208  in  1831,  when  the  population  was  1203,ofirhom  54: 
were  females.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emplo)ed  ;r. 
agriculture. 

A  castle  formerly  existed  at  th«  western  extremity  of  tH« 
town,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  A  piece  of  waSl  was  still  «taiid 
ing  in  Aubrey's  time  (1673);  but  only  the  feondationi  rac 
now  be  discovered.  It  is  not  well  known  when  or  by  vii  m 
it  was  built ;  probably  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge:  but  it  j 
certain  that  it  belonged  to  his  descendant,  Gilbert  de  Cbn>, 
earl  of  Gloucester.  This  noble  joined  the  dbalK^ted  bar  is 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  -and  eommanded  a  division  it 
their  fbrcea  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264.  Tbe  ku.:  1 
forces  destroyed  his  eastle  at  Bleofaingley,  in  revenge  of  ir^ 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  this  contest  The  tnt^.<>ri 
manor-house,  called  *  Bleehinglev  Place,*  stood  in  Brevf  • 
street.  Here  resided  Bdward,  dnke  of  Buckingbsoi.  «S> 
was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  Bcme  of  his  cooTersaii  r* 
here  with  his  chancellor  and  Sir  Qeorge  Nevil  were  ei^^n 
in  evidence  on  his  trial.  It  has  long  been  pulled  du«n. 
with  the  exception  of  the  porter*s  lodge,  which  has  bo^r 
turned  into  a  fiirm-house. 

The  church,  dediei^ted  to  S",  Mary,  is  a  large  and  bAr.!* 
some  old  building,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architertii''' 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a  south  aisle  and  a  ii»usp 
chancel,  and  a  north  transept  odled  Ham  Chapel.  Tlf 
nave  is  divided  fhora  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch,  i^  i 
from  the  south  aisle  by  clustered  pillars  sopportmg  f^^' 
pointed  arches:  the  two  chancels  are  separated  br  t«t) 
similar  arches.  The  south  chaneel  is  entirely  oorupie<l  ^  ^ 
a  magnificent  monument  of  the  first  Sir  Rofeert  thj^  •» 
and  his  lady,  with  their  whole-length  figures  in  white  ma: ^*)c 
Having  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  is  represent^  in 
the  insignia  of  that  office.  He  was  fkther  of  the  city  at  x« 
death,  and  had  been  Ibr  thirty  years  one  of  its  reprewnt*- 
tives  in  parliament.  He  raised  himself  from  a  ivn  I* 
condition  of  life,  and  died  in  1707.  Dryden  has  made  t  tn 
figure  rathev  unenviably  in  his  Absalom  and  Aehitopli*'': 
but  the  justice  of  the  satire  is  In  thto  instance  diaput^^ 
The  low  souare  embattled  tower  contains  eight  belU  ^''^ 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  which  rose  ae^f^'^f 
feet  above  the  battlements ;  it  was  supposed  to  rontaio  ?< «' 
loads  of  oak  timber,  and  was  covwred  w)th  shhigles.  Ii '  V 
burnt  down  in  1606,  and  never  since  rebuilt  Theebttrri: 
aflbrds  aceomraodation  fbr  600  persons.  The  Irnnv  ^^ ' 
rectory  In  the  diocese  of  Whiobester,  with  a  net  iaennif  ^ 
881  /.  Near  the  church  there  is  a  charity-sehool,  foaodr<i  iz 
1633  by  Thomas  Bvans,  fbr  the  InstruetioD  of  twenty  ;m  r 
boysoflhotowiK   TlHilMiAivwfiaiNMIilfiilhthiilvvM 
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of  latid  in  ^  t^oinltig  palish  of  Notfleld*  atad  a  hbttie  and 
(;arden  to  the  master  were  afterwnrds  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Bostock  of  Taoridge.  The  propertjr  produces  some- 
thing more  than  SO/,  a  year,  whioh  continues  to  be  appro- 
priated accordinff  to  the  directions  of  the  founder.  1  here 
are  eleven  ahnshouses  at  Blechinglev,  and  some  small 
charitable  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  (Aubrey  s 
Natural  HUtory  and  Antiquitta  of  Surreff;  Salmon's 
AntiquitieM  of  Surrey;  Mannings  Hutary  and  Antiq*  tif 
Surrey,  4«.) 

BI^E'DIUS*  a  getius  of  insects  of  the  order  Coleopiera 
end  family  A/M/m.— Qeneric  characters:  antennce  with 
the  basal  joint  Ter}*  long,  the  remaining  joints  bent  at  an 
angle  with  the  first;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  and 
third  joints  large,  terminal  one  slender ;  mandibles  armed 
with  a  tooth  internally  towards  the  apex ;  body  elongate  and 
eylindrieal ;  head  furnished  with  two  tubercles  or  spines ; 
thorax  armed  with  a  horn  in  the  males ;  legs  short,  the  four 
anterior  tibis  broad  and  flat,  having  numerous  spines  on 
the  external  part ;  tarsi  four-jointed« 

The  Bledii  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sea-ooast.  where 
they  burroMT  in  the  wet  clay  or  sand  near  pools  of  water,  by 
means  of  the  spined  anterior  tibioi  above  described ;  they 
are  gregarious  in  their  habits*  Three  species  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  of  a  black  colour, 
with  the  #ine-cases  more  or  less  red. 

BiediuM  irteomis,  in  the  male  sex,  has  two  short  horns 
on  the  head,  and  one  long  smooth  born  proceeding  horison- 
tally  from  the  IVont  of  the  thorax.  Length  about  8-18ths 
of  an  inch. 

H.  7\iuru8,  in  the  male,  has  two  long  and  sleOder  boms 
on  the  bead ;  the  thoracic  horn  Is  pubescent  at  the  apex ; 
about  the  same  size  as  the  last 

ti.  ^  Ruddii  has  short  acute  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
thoracic  horn  pubescent  at  the  apex ;  it  is  rather  less  than 
the  two  foreMng. 

BLEEDINQ,  the  operation  bv  which  blood  is  removed 
from  the  body,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  Bleeding  is  either  general  or  local.  General 
bleedinff  is  practised  when  the  object  is  to  lessen  the  whole 
mass  ofthe  circulating  blood ;  local,  when  the  object  is  to 
lessen  the  quantity  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Genial  bleeding  consists  either  in  opening  a  vein  (vene- 
sootion),  or  in  opening  an  artel^  (arteriotomy).  Vene- 
section, the  most  common  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  is  a 
simple  operation,  and  in  skilful  hands  neat,  elegant,  and 
safe  ;  but  in  unskilful  tuinds  dirty,  bungling,  aid  exceed* 
ingly  unsafe :  it  is  always  performed  with  a  lancet  Various 
means  are  employed  for  the  removal  of  blood  from  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body  ;  such  as  cupping-glasses,  the  sea-* 
rificator,  the  division  of  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a 
lancet,  and  leeches.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
of  venesection  and  arteriotomy  is  fully  detaiM  in  the  com- 
mon books  on  surgery,  where  the  requisite  precautions  are 
pointed  out  It  is  onlv  neeessary  to  add  here,  in  reference 
to  local  bleeding,  and  more  especially  to  the  application  of 
leeches,  that  wlran  there  is  a  oiiBeuity  in  making  leeches 
fix  readily  on  anv  particular  part,  they  maj  oAen  be  made 
to  do  so  at  once,  by  first  cooling  the  part  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  by  moistening  it  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
then  confining  the  leeches  in  the  proper  situation  under  a 
small  glttss.  It  should  be  home  in  mind,  that  these  ani- 
mals are  cold-blooded,  that  heat  is  highly  injurious  to  them, 
and  that  handling  them  with  the  wSrm  hand,  or  keeping 
them  long  out  of  water  in  a  heated  room,  totally  unfits  them 
fbr  the  performance  of  their  office.    Great  fatigue  to  the 

(>atient  great  aggravation  uf  his  disease,  and  even  the  loss  of 
ife  itself,  sometimes  result  from  the  ignorant  and  unskilful 
manner  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  apply  leeches.  In 
the  diseases  of  infants  and  chiMrlffi  especially,  in  ^hieh  ge- 
neral bleeding  can  rarely  be  employed,  the  preservation  of 
life  constantly  dependa  on  the  efficient  application  ef 
leeches. 

It  is  scarcely  one  time  in  a  hundred  that  the  physician 
finds  a  single  person  in  a  ftimily  who  has  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  proper  UKxle  of  performing  this  service  to  the  sick. 
It  wtnild  be  wonderful  indeed  were  it  otherwise,  when  the 
education  of  women,  in  refh'once  to  the  entire  class  of  sub- 
jects the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  perfurmanceof  their  duties  as  nurses  and  as  mothers, 
is  universally  and  wholly  neglected. 

The  conditions  of  the  system  which  require  the  abetrac- 
tton  of  blood,  and  the  benefit  trhioh  fhw  femond  ef  it  is  i 


capablo  bfoflbetiiuf.  will  be  belief  nndvsftood  altar  iMing 
the  account  of  the  blood.  [See  Blood.] 

BLEIBBRG,  or  BLEYBERG,  on  the  Drave.  a  market* 
town  of  Upper  Carinthia,  at  present  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  Villach,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  lUyria,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bleyberg,  ih:  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  southr 
west  of  the  town  of  Villach.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  ihe 
Austrian  mining  departmenta,  and  its  neighbourhood  con- 
tains valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated  marbles, 
copper,  and  lead;  indeed  the  lead  here  raised  is  esh 
teemed  the  puiest  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  is  in 
high  repute  in  the  east  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  ac^ar 
cent  countries.  There  are  six  principal  and  forty  minor 
shafts  in  full  work,  which  produce  annually  between  1700 
and  2000  tone  of  metal*  These,  together  with  the  copp^ 
mines  and  the  production  of  about  eighty  tons  of  red  lead* 
employ  eight  works  in  breaking  the  ores,  &c.,  nineteen 
in  washing,  and  twenty-one  in  smelting.  The  town  of 
Bleiberg  being  composed  of  five  villages,  spreads  over  a  con- 
siderable surface  *  it  contains  one  Catholio  church,  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship,  about  600  houses,  and  about  3700 
inhabitants. 

BLB'MUS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  otder  CoUoptera 
and  family  Harpalidaf.  Generic  characters]  head  almost 
as  large  as  the  thorax*  the  portion  joining  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eyes  distinctly  elevated;  antenne  very  long; 
palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  somewhat  conical  and  rather 
acute;  labium  slightly  notched  in  firont;  thorax  consider- 
ably narrowed  postenorly;  body  elongate  and  rather  de- 
pressed, wings  ample ;  the  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
male  dilated^ 

About  six  British  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disoo* 
vered,  the  largest  of  whieh  does  notexeeed  3-18th8of  an 
inch.  All  the  species  are  of  a  pale-yellow  or  ochre  colour* 
having  more  or  less  of  a  bluish  abode  on  the  disc  of  thji 
elytra,  excepting  J9.  computm*  whidh,  although  generally 

{>laced  in  this  genus  we  do  not  consider  as  strictly  belongs 
ng  to  it.  Bltmui  fatdaittSt  which  may  be  considered  the 
type  of.  the  genus,  is  rather  more  than  2-]2ths  of  an  inch 
ih  length,  and  of  a  pale-ochre  colour,  with  a  blue-blaek 
fkscia  crossing  the  elytra.  Thit  beautiful  little  species  has 
been  found  near  London,  and  in  various  other  parts ;  but. 
like  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  is  rather  scarce. 

BLENDE,  a  name  particularly  given  to  xinc-blende»  but 
most  commonly  used  by  mineralogists  as  denoting  an  order 
which  in  the  system  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Edinburgh 
contains  the  fbllowing  genen: — ^Manganese-Uende,  Zino^ 
blende  or  Garnet-blenM  Antimony-blende,  Ruby-blende. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from  a  German  verb  (used  only 
in  combinations)  signifying  to  mim:  the  tetm  'blende* 
signifies  a  mineral  which  contains  no  ore— in  iaet  a  pseudo- 
galena. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLSNDHEIM,  a  village  on  the 
Danube^  not  far  from  the  town  of  Hoehatiidt  in  the  cirele 
of  the  Upper  Pahnbe  in  Bavaria.  The  population  of  this 
place  and  its  environs  is  about  1 500  souls.  It  waa  the 
scene  of  Marlborough's  great  vie.tory  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1 704,  when,  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by 
Prinee  Eugene  and  the  Imperialiata,  he  totally  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  under  Marshal  Tallard.  The 
marshal  himself  and  12,000  of  his  troops  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  his  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  At  Blenheim  in  Bavaria  also  the  Austriana 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  year  1800. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  the  name  of  an  extra-parochial 
district  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  seven  miles  N.W.  from 
that  city,  and  sixty  miles  W.N.W.  from  London,  containing 
seventeen  houses  in  1831 «  with  a  populatwn  of  eighty-three 
persons.  The  district  in<daBed  by  walls  comprehends  about 
2700  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
eireoit.  It  is  a  demesne-i^ipendage  to  Blenheim  House, 
which  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  par- 
liament Voted  500|00U7.  for  the  purpose,  in  testimony  of 
the  public  gratitude  fbr  the  services  whidh  he  had  rendered 
to  the  nation.  The  queen  enhanced  the  value  of  ibin  gift 
by  addifig  the  grant  of  the  honmir  of  Woodstock,  an  antient 
property  of  the  cfown.  Altliough  apparently  intended  as 
a  general  acknowie<lgment  of  the  duke  s  servieeii,  the  vicioty 
over  tlie  French  and  Bavarians  near  the  village  of  Bien 
heim,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1704.  is  that 
to  which  the  grants  had  more  especiaJ  teferenre,  and  firem 
wlrieh  the  plaee  takaa  Ha  aaine^    Ii 
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•rery  aimirenarjof  the  vietory  mt  Blenlieiin  *  Ae  fnhenton 
of  the  duke's  bonouni  and  titles  should  render  at  Windsor 
to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  one  standard  or 
colours,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  painted  thereon,  in  acquit- 
tance for  all  manner  of  rents,  suits,  and  sennces  due  to  the 
crown/  NotwithsUndinj^  the  liberality  of  parliament,  the 
money  voted  was  inadequate  to  complete  this  noble  struc- 
ture, and  large  additional  sums  were  expended  by  the 
family  for  the  purpose.  The  architect  was  Sir  John  Van- 
burgh.  Every  person  has  not  been  able  to  study  the  works 
of  this  distinguished  man,  but  every  one  remembers  the 
satirical  epitaph, 

«  Lie  heavy  OQ  hln  earth,  for  h« 
Laid  maay  a  htuwj  load  on  thee';* 

and  hence  most  unscientific  visiters  came  to  examine  the 
mansion  at  Blenheim  with  'a  predisposition  to  assign  it  a 
ponderosity  and  massiveness  ill  suited  to  a  domestic  struc- 
ture. It  IS  certainly  not  a  light  building; '  but,*  says  Mr. 
Brawer,  *  the  palace  appears  to  be  august  rather  than  pon- 
derous, and  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  how  so 
extensive  a  pile  could  be  less  weighty  without  losing  essen- 
tial dimity/  Dr.  Mavor,  in  his  detailed  description  of 
Blenhemi,  had  many  years  before  expressed  a  similar 
opinion : — *  He  (Vanburgh)  desen'es  very  considerable  ajv^ 
plause  for  his  judgment  in  a  circumstance  which  has  priii^ 
cipally  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  pretended  critics ;  he 
has  rendered  this  structure  characteristic  and  expressive  of 
its  destination.  Its  massy  grandeur,  its  spacious  portals, 
and  its  lofty  towers,  recall  the  ideas  of  defence  and  security ; 
with  these  we  naturallv  associate  the  hero  for  whom  it  was 
erected,  and  thus  find  it  emblematic  of  his  talents  and 
pursuits.*  It  was  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
no  architect  understood  the  picturesque  of  building  so  well 
as  Vanburgh ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brewer,  Blenheim 
House  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
observation.  This  writer,  speaking  with  a  particular  re- 
fjnenoe  to  the  grand  northern  front  of  the  edifice,  charac- 
terises the  whole  display  as  august  and  impressive.  '  The 
eye,'  he  says,  *  without  taking  leisure  to  examine  tho  various 
features  which  conduce  to  the  result,  is  at  once  struck  by  a 
combination  productive  of  unspeakable  grandeur.'  He 
allows  however  that  on  a  more  minute  examination,  sharp- 
sighted  and  captious  observers  will  not  be  without  grotmds 
for  objection.  '  Such  will  point  to  elevations  which  hesitate 
between  cupolas  and  towers,  and  properly  are  neither.  They 
will  direct  the  eye  to  the  central  compartment  and  observe, 
that,  if  measured  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  edificot  it 
will  be  found  to  want  height  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  weight.  These  objections  may  hold  good  when  the  critic 
examines  Blenheim  as  an  architectural  drawings  but  when 
it  is  viewed  as  a  buildings  we  discover  so  much  subUmity  of 
effect,  that  little  disposition  remains  to  analyze  the  sources 
whence  gratification  is  derived.*  This  result  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  what  the  same  writer  calls  '  the  consummate  skill 
in  the  perspective  of  architecture  possessed  by  the  designer.* 
The  spot  on  which  the  mansion  stands  is  remarkably  well 
chosen,  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  display  the  structure 
to  great  advantage,  without  detracting  from  its  comparative 
ma^itude.  The  local  guides  and  minute  descriptions  ex- 
patiate upon  the  alternate  grandeur  and  beautv  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  spacious 
grounds  in  which  the  castle  stands.  Omitting  this,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  usual  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  Woodstock 
is  through  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  with  two  posterns. 
This  was  erected  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
both  fronts  alike,  and  contains  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
tide  next  Woodstock,  and  a  translation  on  the  other  side. 
At  some  distance  in  fVont  of  the  palace  a  fine  piece  of  water, 
partly  river,  partly  lake,  which  winds  through  a  deep  valley, 
M  crossed  by  a  very  stately  bridge  of  stone,  the  effect  of 
which  is  particularly  good,  as  it  unites  two  bills  and  gives 
consistency  and  uniformity  to  the  scene.  The  centre  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  101  feet  in  span.  Beyond  this  hridge,  on  a 
considerable  eminence  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  lawn,  is 
placed  a  fluted  Corinthian  pillar,  130  feet  high,  which  is 
■onDounted  by  a  statue,  in  a  Roman  dress  and  triumphal 
attitude,  of  the  conqueror  whose  glory  all  things  here  were 
deeigned  to  eommeroorate.  The  side  of  the  pedestal  next 
the  house  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,  oeseribing  the 
dukes  public  services.  It  is  believed  to  ha^'e  been  written 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedesul 
amtatcribtdwith  aeUof  pariiamtot  dedaimtive  of  the  tense 


which  the  publie  enterUtned  of  lfaiIbon«^*t 
gether  with  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  hit  e 
honoure  on  the  descendants  of  his  daughters. 

In  the  general  view  the  buildings  of  Blenbei»  H 
occupy  three  tides  of  a  parallelogram,  open  lo  the  north,  ts 
expose  the  north  ftoxil  of  the  main  or  stale  buildiac;  wk£« 
the  east  and  west  sides  form  wings,  also  with  oowta*  whra 
contain  domestie  offices,  stables,  and  a  chapel,  and  frsa 
which  there  are  colonnades  leading  to  the  prtndpal  flsv  ^ 
the  house  itself.  The  principal  or  northern  finmt  of  tihi*  Im 
already  been  generally  characterixed  in  stating  tbm  nnpn»> 
tion  which  the  view  of  it  conveys.  It  is  a  noble  piere  .4 
arehitecture,  in  a  mixed,  original  ftvle,  exteodmi^  34 fe  Imk 
from  wing  to  wing,  and  highly  enrioied,  particulariy  la  iht 
centre.  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  certainly  not  ditpoeed  to  rco 
der  praise  where  preise  was  not  due,  concurs  fuU>  in  l:jr 
approbation  with  which  our  preceding  authorities  kst» 
spoken  of  this  magnificent  specimen  of  Sir  John  Vaabiirci  • 
talents.  W^e  take,  with  some  verbal  alteration,  part  *4  lj 
description  of  this  front,  as  given  in  No.  cent,  of  a  mt-b 
of  papen  contributed  by  him,  in  a  long  series  oi  ;«ar»  * 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine  :* — '  In  the  centre  «pf  the  t  « 
divisions  of  the  house  is  the  hall ;  a  flight  of  ttep»  «  . 
pedestab  conduct  to  the  portico  with  Corinthian  outun-* 
and  pilasters ;  double  heignt  of  doon  and  wiodowa.  a  p«!>. 
ment  enclosing  armorial  bearings';  above  thk  an  %ii* 
story,  having  breaks,  windowt,  and  pediment,  the  ta^t  tar- 
mounted  by  tien  of  balls  with  foliage,  &e.  The  eescv 
divisions,  left  and  right,  are  run  out  in  line  by  Corauii^ 
pilasters,  circular-headed  windows,  &c  in  two  atones,  sar- 
mounted  by  entablature  and  balustrade :  the  twacftng 
mentationt  are  in  two  ttoriet,  the  first  with  Done  eol 
ciroular  and  square-headed  windows,  with  entablature  sa 
balustrade  above.  The  third  divisions,  right  aad  kft«  a. 
vance  considerebly  by  meant  of  the  sweeping  aa^ifcin  » 
tions :  they  are  in  two  stories,  with  the  grouod  maiacaii^ 
cireular-hMded  windows,  and  an  entablaluraw  tha  fr*&si 
having  a  series  of  scrolls.  Here  the  chtmneja,  as  an  -\ 
are  most  imposingly  introduced  in  one  great  pedeaial  «  . 
open  arohes,  pilasters,  parapet,  and  baU-omamctited  fir:<«- 
ings.  The  windows  to  the  ground-story  are  cirenlar.  T« 
general  terrace,  with  its  several  flights  of  ttepa.  aided  »- 
pedestaU  and  vases,  afford  a  fine  introduction  to  tbe  ear  % 
tions.  On  the  introductory  colonnade  from  the  wia^  *. 
the  house  are  vasea  and  military  trophies ;  there  are  iropi  •• 
also  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico,  statues  on  the  e«ti^«a 
ture  of  the  fint  story  of  the  sweeping  angnaocaXMc^  m 
also  on  the  second  pediment  and  btlqstrede  of  the  cvaai 
division.* 

The  south  or  garden  front  of  the  building  has  a  lea*  At- 
character  than  tnat  we  have  noticed  in  detail.  It  has  s«r 
divisions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  graad  frocki,  >4 
the  breaks  do  not  advance  much  beyond  the  gaixral  •  -^ 
In  the  centre,  a  flight  of  steps  here  also  oondticta  Co  a  ^x 
tico  with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  but  witlw^c  1 
pediment.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
should  sustain  an  equestrian  statue  of  Martbofwac 
instead  of  this  it  bears,  with  appropriate  military  win 
a  colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  taken  from  the  |:a 
Tonrnay. 

We  must  refer  to  architectural  works  for 
the  other  elevations,  and  to  the  local  *  Guides*  Cor 
of  the  magnificent  interior,  with  its  ,  _ 

Thomhill,  La  Guerre,  and  Hakewill;'  its  acalpe«a«v 
tapestry,  and  its  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  eoatan  -^ 
specimens  of  the  works  of  almost  every  emsnast 
everv  tchooL 

(Brewer's  (krfordthire  in  Beauties  qfEmfiamd 
Mavor's  Blenheim  Guide;  Carter's  JfrrAi/eolanaf  Inmr* 
tion  in  Gentleman's  Magaxine^  vol.  lxxxvi«) 

BLE'NNIUS  iBlenntee;  French.  Bopeusesy.  a  ere:.*  ^ 
fishes  of  the  section  Acanthopterygii  and  &mily  Gi.^«h--a 
(Golnee) :  both  the  Greek  and  the  French  namaa  hare  &*« 
applied  to  this  genus,  from  the  mucous  matter  vuh  «?. . : 
the  bodies  of  these  fishes  are  covered.  They 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  ventral  flu 
the  pectoral,  and  containing  generally  but  tW9 
head  is  short  and  rounded;  teeth  long  and 
placed  in  a  single  row ;  body  long,  rampirtsiwl 
possessing  only  one  dorMl  fin,  which  extends 
whole  length  of  the  back :  they  have  no  air- 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  small,  hve  ia 
in  great  numben;  they  are  very  aotire  aai 
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tuA  ftoqnaat  nwhT  wuts,  whera  thej  vnj  orten  be  Amnd 
in  the  pools  tt  water  left  by  the  tide,  hidint;  themtelvei 
■mang  the  we»di  and  in  the  croTicei  of  tlio  rocks. 

The  genus  SlentHUt  of  Linnnui,  in  Curier'i  Bignt  Ani- 
mai,  ii  divided  into  the  followioc  subgeneri,:  Myxnda, 
Solaria*,  Ciinut,  CirrkAarba,  MurcenoiiU*,  Opittogna- 
tkut,  and  Zoareu* ;  wbioh  will  be  noliced  under  the  proper 
heads.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to 'the  Bleoniet, 
proparlf  so  culled,  of  which,  aeoonling  to  Mr.  Varrell, 
we  liBTO  Ave  species  frequanting  our  cuoats.  .  The  first,  H. 
MoPlagui  (Honlagu's  Blenny),  is  generally'  of  an  olive- 
graen  shove,  spotted  with  pale-blue  shaded  to  whit« ;  bell; 
wbito,  pertonl  lint  spotted  with  orange.  The  bend,  viewed 
laterally,  fanes  an  obtuse  angle  in  front,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  Uansverw  conic  or  angular  flmliriated  orest.  The 
dorsal  Sn  has  thiity  ray*,  pectoral  twelve,  Tentrol  two,  anal 
(wbich  eitamla  from  tlte  vent  to  the  tail)  eighteen,  and  the 
caudal  (abich  h  Munded)  fomlwa-  ll  u  found  on  the 
south  ooast  of  DeroD. 
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B.  oeellarit  (th«  ocelhted  Blenny,  or  Butterffy-flsh)  is 
Karccly  three  inches  long,  tba  head  is  rounded,  the  part 
nnlerior  to  the  eres  very,  short,  and  above  the  eyea  two 
slender  Bmbriated  appendat^es  are  situated ;  bodv  elongate, 
dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  back  pan  of  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  consists  of  twentr-six  rays,  of  which  the  first  is 
considerably  ionsrcr  than  (he  rest,  the  nine  following  dimi- 
niah  in  length  to  the  eleventh,  which  is  shortest,  the  twelfth 
tii'itrly  double  the  length  of  the  last  IVom  this  the  retnslnin^ 
mys  firadually  increase  in  length  to  about  half-way,  and 
th^n  decrease  towanis  the  tail ;  a  large  dark-brown  spot 
extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninifa  ray.  The  pectoral  nns 
huve  each  twelve  ray*,  ventral  two,  anal  seventeen,  and 
caudal  eleven.  The  bodv  is  of  a  pele-biown  colour,  varied 
with  patches  of  a  deeper  hue ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  darker  than  the  others.  This  species  ft^quents  the 
cuasi  of  Devonshire  eitd  elsewhere,  but  is  not  common. 

H.  gattorugine  (the  gattofuginous  Blenny)  is  about  fln 
or  six  inches  in  length  ;  it  is  elongate,  rather  robust  ante- 
riorly, the  forehead  slopes  considerably  from  the  posterior 
part  lo  the  anterior ;  the  head  is  grooved  between  the  eyes, 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  raenibranes  situated  Just 
above  the  evclids,  the  dorsal  ftn  extends  from  the  back  part 
of  the  head  to  the  tail,  the  central  part  is  very  slightly  nai- 
rower  than  the  rest.  The  fins  and  body  are  of  a  dark  rad- 
dish-brown  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  portion  of  the  tbrrner 
is  of  a  paler  brown.  The  dorsal  Sn  has  thirty-three  rays, 
llie  pectoral  fins  aro  broad  and  rounded,  and  have  each 
fourteen,  the  ventral  fln  two,  and  the  anal  twenty-three  ; 
the  tail  is  slightly  rounded,  and  has  eleven  rays.  It  has 
been  found  in  Poole  Harbour  and  other  parts :  not  common. 

B.  phofit  (the  Shanny).  In  this  species  all  the  rays  sf 
the  dorsal  fin  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  except  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  (which  are  short) ;  the  number  of  these  rays  is 
thirly-one,  pectoral  thirteen,  ventral  two,  anal  nineteen, 
caudal  eleven  ;  the  colour  is  very  variable,  but  consists  of 
shades  ofbrown.  B,  pAo/i*  may  however  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  known  British  species  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appendages  on  the  head. 

fl.  palmiffomii  (the  crested  Blenny).  TTiis  species  mav 
he  known  by  its  elongated  even  shape,  the  uniform  lenglb 
of  the  rays  M  the  dorsal  On,  the  form  of  the  tail  (which  has 
the  exrernal  rays  shortest,  the  others  increasing  in  length 
to  the  middle,  thus  being  somewhat  lanceolate  in  shape). 
and  the  four  appendages  of  Ihe  head  which  are  all  flmbri- 
calcd ;  tn'o  of  these  appendages  are  placed  one  ovei  each 
eye,  and  connected  by  a  transverse  fold  of  ^kin  ;  behind 
tbeae  are  placed  die  other  pair,  which  are  of  a  larger  size ; 
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the  fin  rays  are,  dorsal  flrty-one,  pectoral  finttMO,  ventral 
three,  anal  thirty-six,  and  caudal  sixteen. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  rare  on  our  eoasti.  (Sm 
Yarrell  a  History  o/Brituh  Fithti.) 

BLB'PHARIS.  in  Entomology,  a  sul^enn*  allied  \a 
Uantit,  beluneing  to  the  order  Orthoplera. 

BLB'PHARIS,  a  genus  of  Acanlhopteriff[ioiu  Ashes, 
which  according  to  Cuvier  belongs  to  the  seventh  family  ef 
that  tribe,  called  Scomber oiiief.  They  may  be  dislin' 
guithed  by  their  having  long  filaments  to  their  second 
dorsal,  and  lo  their  anal  fin  rays,  ventrals  much  prolonged. 
the  spines  of  the  first  hardly  piercing  the  skin ;  body  ele- 
vated, the  profile  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  curvature. 

Bf-E'PSIAS,  a  genus  oT Acanlhoplerggiout  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  section  having;  hard  cheeks.  Of  this  genut 
liut  ono  species  iyilloiut)  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Generic  charactera;  head  compressed, 
cheeks  mailed,  fieshy  barbels  under  the  lover  jaw,  gills 
with  five  rays ;  one  dorsal  fln  divided  into  three  uneqecJ 
lobes ;  ventral  fin  very  small. 

BLE'SOIS,  LE,  the  district  of  which  Bloit  was  the  capi- 
tal.   [See  Blois.] 

BLI<:THrSA(Bonelli).agenusofCo/«op<srou*insects,by 
some  authors  associated  with  the  family  Harpalida,  and  by 
others  with  the  Elapkridar.  It  is  ouropinion  that  the  former 
clossifiealion  is  moro  correct,  and  that  tlie  Utter  family  is  not 
a  natural  one.  Generic  chareclers:  head  large,  eyes  slightly 
prominent,  mandibles  obscurely  toothed ;  palpi  with  the  two 
terminal  joirfts  of  equal  length,  the  terminal  rather  ovate, 
truncated  at  the  apex;  menlum  equarginate  anteriorly,  the 
emargination  with  an  obscure  bifid  lobe  ;  antenns  short, 
the  three  basal  and  base  of  Ihe  fourth  joints  naked ;  thorax 
rather  short,  rounded  at  the  sides ;  elytra  ekingated,  very 
convex  and  impressed  with  numerous  small  eicavalioni ; 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  with  fonr  slightly  dilated  joints. 

Of  this  beautiful  genus  but  one  spsciss  has  been  found  in 
this  country,  Bletkiia  muitijnmetata ;  and  apparently  only 
two  others  are  yet  known  on  the  continent.  The  speciea 
just  named  fVequents  matsh)^  situations,  and  is  often  found 
crawling  upon  willow-trees ;  it  is  about  half  nn  inch  Ionic, 
and  of  a  rich  bronie  or  brassy  hue.  by  which  characters, 
combined  with  tlio  Dumerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra, 
it  mav  eaxily  be  distinguished. 

BLIGH,  WILLIAM,  the  Mmmandergf  the  ship  Bounty 
at  the  time  when  she  was  piratically  seised  in  the  South 

The  descnplion  given  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  bread-fruit 
and  edible  fruits  of  various  descriptions  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  induced  a  number  of  the  West  India  merchants 
to  take  measures  for  introducing  them  into  the  West  India 
colonies.  (Jn  the  advantages  hkely  to  result  from  such  a  de- 
sign being  strongly  represented  to  George  III.,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  arrBngemenla 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  christened 
the  vessel '  the  Bounty.'  Bligh,  tlien  a  lieutenant,  who  had 
already  sailed  with  Cook  iK  those  quarters,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  sailed  from  Spilheoil  for  Otaheite  on 
the  23rd  December,  1 787.  On  the  lieth  of  October  foUow- 
ing  they  reached  their  destination,  and  remained  at  the 
island  until  April  4lh,  1789,  the  crew  enjoying' the  most 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  natives  during  the  whola 
of  this  long  period. 

Lieutenant  Bligh,  in  his  journal  dated  March  31st,  says, 
'To-day  all  Uie  plants  were  on  board,  being  in  774  poti,  39 
tubs,  and  24  boxes.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  was 
lOIS,  besides  which  we  had  collected  a  number  of  other 
plants  ;^the  atree,  which  is  one  of  the  finest- flavoured  fruits 
m  the  world ;  the  ayyah,  which  is  a  fruit  not  so  rich,  but  of 
a  fine  flavour  and  very  refreshing;  the  rof foA,  not  much 
unliko  a  chestnut,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree  in  great 
quantities ;  they  are  singly  in  large  pods,  from  otie  lo  two 
inches  broad,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  boiled  in  the  sam« 
manner  as  Windsor  beans,  and  so  dressed  are  equally  good ; 
the  ortd-ab,  which  is  a  vety  superior  kind  of  plantain.' 
The  whole  were  under  the  care  of  competetit  persons  chosen 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Laden  with  these  valuable  plants 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Jamaica.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ^8th  of  April  the  captain  was  seized  in  his 
cabin,  while  asleep,  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  three  other  individuals ;  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  instant  death 
if  be  gave  the  least  alarm.  The  mutineere  then  brought 
him  on  deck  in  his  shirt,  and  gave  orders  for  the  boat  to  IM 
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lowered.    Those  persons  also  who  were  supposed  to  be  well 
affected  to  Blig^h,  or  on  whom  they  could  not  reckon,  were 
summoned  to  leave  the  ship.     They  were  allowed  to  collect 
twine,  canvass,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  a  twenty-eight  gallon 
cask  of  water,  and  one  of  them  got  150  lbs.  of  bread  with 
a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  and  also  a  quadrant 
and  a  compass,  but  no  map,  epbemeris,  or  sextant.     It  was 
Christian's  intention  to  turn  them  adrift  in  a  crazy  boat  of 
very  small  dimensions,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  them 
have  the  launch  instead,  which,  though  afforaing  better  ac- 
commodation, was  not  at  all  adapted  for  navigating  the  open 
sea,  especially  as  their  own  weight,  together  with  their  slender 
stock  of  necessaries,  brought  the  gunwale  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.     Lieutenant  Bligh  was  put  into  the  boat  last, 
after  he  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  restore  the  mutmeers 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.     He  states  in  his  journal  that, 
*  After  having  undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  been 
kept  for    some  time    to  make  sport  for   these   unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  cast  adrift  in  the  open  sea.'     The  most 
able  of  the  ship's  company,  to  the  number  of  twenty -five, 
were  in  possession  of  the  Bounty ;  the  remainder,  nineteen, 
including  Bligh,  were  left  to  struggle  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  an  open  boat  deeply  laden  and  some  thousands  of  miles 
fiom  any  hospitable  shore.     Thev  were  near  the  island  of 
Tofoa  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  sh'ip,  in  Id""  S.  lat.,  184''  E. 
long. ;  and  they  landed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase 
their  stock  of  provisions,  but  a  sudden  attack  by  the  natives 
compelled  them  to  embark  without  obtaining  more  than  a 
trifling  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Tlieir  whole  stock  of  provisions  for  nineteen  persons  consisted 
of  150  lbs.  of  bread,  32  lbs.  of  pork,  six  quarts  of  rum,  six 
bottles  of  wine,  and  28  gallons  of  water.     They  caught 
on  their  voyage  a  few  sea-birds,  and  spent  a  few  days 
among  the  coral  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
which  enabled  them   to  get   a  comparatively  comfortable 
meal  or  two  of  oysters,  clams,  and  dogfish,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  fatigue  of  being  constantly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  boat,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  good  rest  at 
night.    Their  hungry  condition  and  the  selfishness  which 
misery  engendered  may  be  understood,  when  one  of  the 
crew  confessed  afterwards  that  during  one  of  their  excur- 
sions he  had  separated  from  his  companions,  and  having 
caught  nine  boobies,  he  devoured  the  whole  of  them  him- 
self in  a  raw  state.     On  the  14th  of  June  they  arrived  at 
Timor.    They  had  reached  this  island  in  forty-one  days 
after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run  by  the  log  a 
distance  of  3G 18  nautical  miles  with  scarcely  anything  to 
support  life,  wiihout  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.    To  the  prudence,  firmness,  and 
seamanlike  qualities  of  Bligh  their  safety  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed.     After  remaining  a  couple  of  months  at  Coupang, 
the  capital  of  Timor,  they  obtained  a  schooner,  in  which 
they  reached  Batavia  Road  on  the   Ist  of  October.     Lieu- 
tenant Bligh  proceeded   as   soon  as  possible  to  England, 
where  belauded  March  14th,  1790.    Twelve  only  of  the 
companions  of  his  perilous  vi)yage  to  Timor  succeeded  in 
getting  to  their  native  country ;  five  died ;  and  one,  who 
was  left  behind,  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  relation  of  the  treatment  which  Lieutenant  Bligh  had 
experienced,  and  of  the  hardships  which  he  had  encountered, 
highly  excited  the  public  sympathy.  He  was  again  sent  out 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  was  completely  successful  in  con- 
veying to  the  West  Indies  a  supply  of  the  bread-fruit  plant. 
He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
the  Pandora  frigate.  Captain  Edwards,  was  sent  out  to  Ota- 
heite,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  mutineers.  The 
Pandora  reached  this  island  March  23rd.  1791,  where 
fourteen  of  the  mutineers  were  found,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  kept  on  board  in  irons.  As  to  the  Bounty,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  in  the  first  instance  been  taken  to 
the  island  of  Toobouai,  where  the  mutineers  determined 
upon  forming  a  settlement;  but  quarrels  among  them- 
selves and  disputes  with  the  natives  determined  them  upon 
leaving  the  island,  and  proceeding  to  Otaheite,  which  they 
reached  on  the  6th  of  June.  Here  they  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  taken  on  lioard  312  hogs,  38  goats,  96 
fowls,  a  pig,  and  a  cow,  a  large  quantity  of  bananas,  and 
received  an  addition  of  eight  men,  nine  women,  and  seven 
boys,  they  sailed  on  the  1 9th  of  June,  and  arrived  for  the 
second  time  at  Toobouai,  June  26th.  Here  they  recom- 
nced  their  labours  to  effect  a  settlement ;  but  the  quarrels 
tng  themselves  soon  became  more  inveterate  than  before, 
many  of  the  natiyes  who  had  attempted  to  resist  their 
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wanton  aggressions  wer6  shot.    All  spirit  of  eo-oper&t':"n 
was  entirely  gone,  and  it  was  at  last  determined  orce  m  >-f< 
to  return  to  Otaheite,  where  those  who  were  dis{KMe<l  u*  *:  t 
remain,  and  the  rest  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  elsewhere  •'■ 
the  Bounty.    They  accordingly  left  Toobouai  for  the  i    ■ 
time  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Otabt-it'* 
the  20th  of  September  (1769).     Here  sixteen  of  the  ]-v 
resolved  upon  leaving  the  ship,  and  the  remainder  *>'  *    ■ 
mutineers,  nine  in  number,  sailed  on  the  night  of  Srptem !    - 
21i%t,  in  search  of  another  asylum.  There  were  also  on  h 
seven  Otaheitanmen  and  twelve  women.  Out  of  the  st\'>*  .. 
who  were  left  at  Otaheite,  one  had  been  shot  by  anoth*  r   * 
the  party,  and  the  natives  had  stoned  the  murderer  to  d*  a: 
The  Pandora  therefore  only  took  home  for  trial  fv.rt 
individuals.    On  the  8th  of  May,   1791,  the  Pand.>rj  .• 
Otaheite,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  search  of  several  mor.'  t 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  place  of  Christtan's  retreat  ai 
the  fate  of  the  Bounty,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  29th  Aul'  ^' 
on  the  coral  rocks  near  New  Holland,  when  four  of  the  i:-. 
tineers  and  thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company  lost  their  h\>-^ 
The  survivors,  consisting  of  eighty -one  of  the  crew  w  - 
officers  of  the  Pandora,  and  ten  of  the  mutineers  of  v 
Bounty,  proceeded  in  four  open  boats  to  Timor,  which  t  > . 
reached  in  sixteen  days.     Captain  Edwards,  of  the  P    - 
dora,  finally  reached  Spithead  with  his  prisoners  on  the  1   . 
of  June,  1792. 

On  the  12th  of  September  following  a  court-martial  r.   = 
assembled  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  presidency  of  L    ' 
Hood,  for  the  trial  of  the  ten  surviving  mutineers,  and  i>n  *.. . 
18th  they  delivered  their  verdict.     Four  of  them  were  r  - 
quitted,  and  six  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  tU- 
of  whom  two  were  recommended  to  mercv.    On  the  j 
of  October  the  king's  warrant  was  received  at  Portsmou'  . 
ordering  the  execution  of  three  out  of  the  four  men   «. 
were  condemned  without  recommendation,  and  grant ii  j  . 
respite  to  the  fourth ;  the  other  two  received  a  full  parti  . 
one  of  whom,  a  young  midshipman  named  Heywood,  a?t  ' 
wards  honourably  distinguished  himself  in  the  service,  'i 
man  who  was  respited  subsequently  received  his  majv^: .  « 
pardon. 

It  was  much  disputed  at  the  time  whether  the  mut::  . 
of  the  Bounty  was  occasioned  by  the  harsh  cond  ku<t 
Bligh,  or  whether' the  mutineers  were  seduced  from  tt    • 
duty  by   the  prospects  of  a  hfe  of  ease  and  pleasure 
the  delightful  islands  of  the  South  Seas.     During  ti  c . 
stay  at  Otaheite  thev  had  been  exposed  to  tempt  at..    - 
which  must  have  had  some  influence  on  their  future  r   <• 
duct    Experience  too  had  taught  them,  that  soliiar) 
sertions  would  subject  them  to  ceHain  punishment,  aa  -: 
chiefs  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  runaways.     7 
only  mode  of  effecting  their  purpose  (if  their  object  .    • 
to  settle  in  some  of  the  islands)  evidently  was  to  m  •. 
themselves  masters  of  the  ship.     On  the  other  hax:-! 
is  certain  that  Bligh 's  conduct  wu  ofVen  coarse  and  3- 
trary,  and  that  both  officers  and  men  felt  indignant  at  . 
treatment  of  them.    His  character  also  appears  in  an  t  .• 
tremely  unamiable  light,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  : 
afflicted  mother  of  Heywood.     Bligh's  reply   to   htr   i  • 
quiries  consisted  of  some  six  or  eight  lines  only,  in  «i. 
he  adds  to  a  mother's  distraction    by  representing    . 
son's  'baseness  as  beyond  all  description.*    To  the  \o.-:    . 
uncle  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  as  follows : — '  I  \.   - 
much  regret  that  so  much  baseness  formed  the  ehaructc 
a  young  man  I  had  a  real  regard  for,  and  it  will  9^^  * 
much  pleasure  to  hear  that  his  friends  can  bear  the  In^ 
him  without  much  concern.*    This  was  before  the  c  cr 
martial  was  held.     Heywood  was  not  in  the  secret  ^i  : 
mutineers,  and  his  error  consisted  in  not  endeavouring  • 
leave  the  ship  along  with  his  commanding  officer.     1 ." 
is  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  mutiny  was  not  ■ 
result  of  a  maturely-formed  conspiracy,  but  that  •  the  i 
was  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  between  the  h 
of  four  and  eight  a.m.  of  the  29th  of  April."     {Manrh 
Naval  Biography,  art.  Heywood.)    The  two  or  thr«e   : 
ceding  days  Bligh,  in  the  united  capacities  of  commander  .< 
purser,  had  acted  in  a  manner  more  than  usually  arhttm.'- 

In  1806  Bligh  was  appointed  governor  of  Kew   Si' 
Wales,  where  his  acts  appear  to  have  been  extrvu  t 
tyrannical,  and  his  use  of  Uie  powers  vested  in  him  n:  >. 
impolitic  and  even  illegal.    (See  Wentwortb*s   Stah$tt 
Historical,  and  Political  Description  of  New  South  /f  U .    , 
p.  200.)    His  conduct  became  at  length  so  unbearable,  li.. 
on  the  26th  January,  1808,  he  was  arrested  hf  ocikr  ol  tr  # 
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calamity.    Our  most  beautiful  and  correct  perceptions  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  sight ;  the  want  therefore 
of  such  a  m^um  is  an  evil  for  which  no  other  posses- 
sion can  compensate.    Hence  it  is  that  we  at  first  consider 
the  blind  as  an  unfortunate  race,  whose  conceptions  must 
not  only  be  confined  to  that  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
live  and  move,  but,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  external  objects 
is  concerned,  must  be  limited  to  that  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance which  is  obtained  by  the  sense  of  feeling.    Looking 
however  further  into  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  constantly  communicating  knowledge  to  a  blind 
person  which  helps  him  to  analyse  and  compare;  from 
which  he  draws  inferences,  and  arrives  at  conclusions  more 
or  less  correct;  that  constant  experience  enables  him  to 
modify  any  false  impressions  which  he  may  have  received ; 
that  association,  memory,  and  other  powers  of  the  mind  are 
active  ;  that  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  continually 
contributing  some  small  additions  to  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  that,  by  these  united  means,  he  may  become 
well-informed  on  subjects  of  ordinary  discourse,  though 
labouring  under  a  disadvantage  at  first  appearance  insur- 
mountable.   The  self- education  of  a  child  bom  blind  com- 
mences as  soon  after  its  birth  as  that  of  one  who  sees ;  and 
if  parents  in  such  cases  would  give  themselves  trouble  in  its 
instruction,  instead  of  looking  upon  their  case  as  one  of 
despair,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  improve- 
ment, surpassing  all  expectation,  which  their  child  would 
make.    They  would  find  little  difficulty  in  communicating 
to  him  the  names,  shapes,  and  many  other  particulars  of 
objects ;  and  indeed  language,  with  tne  exception  of  some 
classes  of  words  denoting  colour,  or  other  qualities,  which 
can  only  be  known  by  means  of  sight,  might  be  as  perfectly 
conveyed  to  him  as  to  the  child  possessing  all  its  senses. 
They  would  find  that  they  could  give  correct  ideas  of  num- 
bers to  a  large  amount  by  means  of  tangible  objects,  and  of 
still  larger  numbers  by  analogy ;  that  they  could  also  give 
ideas  of  time,  space,  distance ;  so  as  to  impress  him  with 
correct  notions  of  the  earth,  its  size,  inhabitants,  productions, 
climates ;  the  occupations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains  of 
mankind.     All  this  is  knowledge  of  a  useful  and  pleasing 
kind,  and  many  parents  would  become  highly  interested 
in  such  a  work ;  they  would  soon  find  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed still  farther,  and  enable  their  blind  child  either  to 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  some  mechanical 
art,  or,  by  educating  his  higher  faculties,  train  him  to  occupy 
a  more  intellectual  and  important  station. 

The  parent  who  reasons  and  acts  thus  upon  his  child's 
calamity  will  be  supported  and  animated  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  supplying  by  his  own  attention  the  defect  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  is  educating  his  child  to  fulfil  important 
duties  with  the  same  pleasure  to  himself  that  others  have 
who  possess  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  that  he  is  pro- 
viding a  most  efficient  check  to  listlessness  and  mental 
torpor. 

The  ear  has  been  happily  called  '  the  vestibule  of  the 
soul,*  and  the  annals  of  the  blind  who  have  become  illus- 
trious confirm  the  remark,  for  they  show  that  few  intellectual 
studies  are  inaccessible  to  them.  It  has  even  been  said, 
and  has  received  a  kind  of  universal  assent  among  those 
who  have  associated  much  with  them,  that  in  certain 
branches  of  study  they  have  a  facility  which  others  rarely 
possess.  The  blind  appear  to  have  immense  advantages 
over  the  deaf,  their  intercourse  with  the  outward  world, 
by  means  of  speech,  is  more  direct,  and  consequently  more 
rapid,  and  their  knowledge  of  passing  events  is  equal  to 
that  of  mankind  generally.  The  deaf  and  dumb  see  in- 
deed all  that  passes  within  their  immediate  sphere,  but 
owing  to  the  circuitous  mode  of  communication  which  they 
have  to  adopt,  they  can  know  little  beyond  it,  and  enter 
very  partially  into  the  spirit  of  passing  events.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  finding  that  they  do  not  always  understand 
Iperfectly,  nor  guess  rightly,  their  temper  becomes  impatient, 
C4id  their  countenance  acquires  an  anxious  or  irritable  ex- 
pression, which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  cleverness.  We 
know  of  no  deaf  persons  who  have  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  eminence,  even  under  circumstances  favourable  to 
the  development  of  their  powers ;  but  with  regard  to  the  blind, 
they  have  enriched  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature  hy 
their  successful  pursuits,  and  not  unfirequently  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Viewing  both  these 
classes  of  men  as  devoid  of  education,  dependent  upon  them- 
-^Ues  for  support,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  blind  are 
HcaUy  greater  objects  of  compassion  than  the  deaf,  be- 


cause, without  peculiar  modes  of  edacation  tuitod  to  their 
privation,  they  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood ;  but  so  far  as  bap 
piness  is  dependent  upon  knowledge,  and  from  this  soume 
some  of  the  purest  emoyments  arise,  they  are  nearly  on  a  lew! 
with  ordinary  men.  Through  the  ear  they  can  acquire  kiiuv 
ledge  of  the  highest  order,  and  cannot  remain  kng  in  any 
company  of  their  fellow-men  without  becoming  in  sotne  de- 
gree wiser.  The  case  of  the  deaf  is  the  reverse  of  thta :  xhty 
are  not  phviicaUy  so  dependent  as  the  bUnd :  having  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  sight,  they  may  apply  themselves  to  and  aoquirv 
the  sunpler  imitative  arts,  and  thus  earn  a  aubaisienrv. 
but  mentally  they  are  little  above  brutes ;  they  can  knw 
nothine  of  the  things  around  them,  they  feel  themselves  de- 
pressed and  degn^ed  among  men;  the  language,  iImi 
customs,  the  enjoyments  of  society,  where  .these  rise  hightrr 
than  what  seems  to  exist  among  the  more  perfect  annual^ 
are  to  them  unknown,  and  by  them  unregarded ;  and  it 
requires  only  a  small  amount  of  reflection  to  perceive  that 
an  uneducated  deaf  person  is  not  morally  responsible  for  U:> 
conduct. 

Our  object  in  making  these  remarks,  and  the  oompari«r>ii 
with  which  we  have  opened  this  subject,  are  not  designed  :  • 
show  that  the  blind  are  less  in  need  of  education  than  n  e 
deaf  and  dumb ;  we  are  advocates  for  education  in  its  fuUo: 
extent  among  adl  classes,  but  more  particularly  among  per- 
sons who  labour  under  impediments  so  distressing  as  iho-r 
we  have  mentioned.  Our  advice  would  be  to  educate  fu<:^ 
persons  as  highly  as  possible,  to  improve  especially  tlK^; 
faculties  which  they  appear  to  possess  in  a  superior  deg7t« 
to  mankind  generally ;  but  not  to  waste  time  and  labour  /i 
endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  arts  in  which  tbc\  c. . 
never  attain  to  an  equality  With  persons  who  ponseab  lU 
full  enjoyment  of  their  senses. 

In  this  and  in  other  countries  some  attention  has  bin 
paid  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  diminish  the  ignorai.' 
of  the  blind ;  the  hand  of  pity  has  been  extended  to  Ic^ 
them  into  society,  and  the  voice  of  sympathy  has  been  hes." 
by  them  in  the  midst  of  their  darkness.  Asylums  in  seTcr. 
parts  of  Great  Britain  have  rescued  a  few  from  a  life  of  i.-.- 
lessness  and  anxious  care,  who  have  been  instructed  .. 
various  arts  with  the  view  of  wholly  or  partially  relic%.i  . 
them  from  dependence  on  their  friends,  their  parishes,  or  t  _  - 
temporary  bounty  of  the  benevolent.  Still,  from  all  the  in- 
quiries which  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  do  not  thu.'* 
that  sufficiently  well-directed  and  persevering  efforts  l^\» 
been  used  to  raise  them  to  that  intellectual  atandani  :j 
which  those  may  and  should  reach  who  are  cut  off  fp*m  >> 
many  of  the  pleasures  arising  from  external  impress  .r.^. 
Enough  has  been  accoxnplish^  to  assure  us  thai  other  in- 
provements  might  be  effected,  not  indeed  enough  to  ^  ^ 
all  the  defects  of  the  plans  which  have  been  pursued,  r.  : 
perhaps  to  suggest  a  system  which  might  be  regarded  ^« 
complete  and  in  all  its  parts  practicable.  It  has  U^^n 
proved  that  blindness  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  r  c 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  but  the  evidence  of  this  (art  L.« 
not  led  to  a  proper  system  in  the  establishments  which  l.^w 
been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  bUnd ;  that  in  coK^<- 
quence  asylums  have  been  provided  rather  than  instituti  r.t 
— places  of  abode,  rather  than  places  for  instruction.  \V  be . . 
instruction  has  been  professedly  an  object,  the  attempt  l.c> 
been  to  make  the  blind  perform  works  to  excite  the  wocu-.r 
of  visiters,  rather  than  to  confer  any  essential  benefit  u^n 
the  blind  themselves ;  or  they  have  been  trained  to  exec^t; 
works,  which  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose  they  c<.  l  \ 
ever  perform  with  the  same  exactness  as  persons  who  »i-e 
Many  of  these  fallacies  in  their  education  were  probaUt 
derived  from  the  French  schools,  in  which  they  once  p.r> 
sented  a  more  prominent  feature  than  they  do  at  the  piv 
sent  time. 

It  is  invariably  found  that  persons  who  are  deficient   £ 
one  sense  exercise  those  that  are  left  to  them  more  con- 
stantly, and  for  this  reason  more  accuratelv ;  for  the  stff.«^ 
are  improved  or  educated  by  exercise.    The  exquisite  fir^: 
ness  of  touch  and  smell  in  the  blind,  the  quickness  in  thi 
eye  of  the  deaf,  the  accuracy  with  which  a  seaman  disco\cr> 
a  distant  vessel  long  l)efore  it  is  discernible  to  the  unaoci^ 
tomed  eve  of  a  landsman,  and  the  acuteness  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  smelling  in  many  savage  tribes,  are  al  to  be  r^ 
ferred  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  constant  exercise  . . 
those  organs.    Those  persons  who  are  depri\'ed  of  one  ^.' 
other  of  their  senses  will,  to  a  sreat  degree,  auppli  tb. 
deficiency  by  the  aid  of  those  whicn  they  still  retain,  firm- 
ing and  touch  are  especially  cultivated  by  the  blind ;  b\  t£  j 


true  or  Mtc,  anJ  by  what  process  ha  became  possessed  of 
ilioni :  10  become,  in  fact,  Ihe  pupil  ofhis  pupil;  to  draw  forth 
thi'  srnck  of  bnowlolge  already  attaiDed  in  order  to  form  a 
Ki'oiiiiii-u'ork  on  which  to  proceed  with  his  future  instructions. 
Tiie  mode  which  would  probably  first  occurto  a  leacber 
in  the  intellectual  education  of  the  blind  would  be  lessons 
dc'Uvei'L'd  orally,  illustrated  by  such  analt^es  aa  would  en- 
able tlium  to  follow  their  teacher,  taken  if  necessary  fiora 
ol'ji.'tts  appealing  to  their  senses.  At  first  they  would  ad- 
vjui..  by  slow  degreeB  in  comparison  with  pupils  who  see, 
bill  Ibis'vory  slowness  would  be  accompanied  by  a  surenGSg 
wluoh  would  amply  repay  the  naina  taken  to  make  the 
k'Ssun^  undiTslood.  It  is  a  fault  in  ordinary  schools  (hat 
ilio  lirst  steps  are  taken  too  rapidly,  and  one  advance  too 
(jiu'-kly  follows  upon  a  former.  Such  schools  mijjbt  derive 
a  u^^[\x\  lesson  from  the  methods  used  in  the  instruction  of 
tbii^u  uho  are  deprived  of  one  or  other  of  tbeir  senses. 
I-'nim  oral  instrucliun,  the  transition  to  a  palpable  language 
is  natural.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  invention  of 
chiiniciert  in  relir/voi  among  the  earliest  measure*  taken 
fur  losiructinjf  the  blind.  In  the  first  attempt  thus  made. 
It  i;  u'orlliy  of  remark,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
r.p|n.ar,  that  the  letters  chosen  were  those  of  the  lUyrian  or 
biljvunian  alphabet  modified.  This  alphal>et  was  doubtless 
pr^lirred  on  account  of  the  square  form  of  the  letlcra,  which 
It  was  thought  would  make  tticm  mora  obvious  to  the  touch 
[li;in  ours.  iEssai  tur  tlnstrucli'm  des  Aveugles,  ^c,  par 
1.1  U.icleur  Guillii.  p.  134,  2nde  edition,)  It  is  somewhat 
siii^'ular  that  the  principle  of  square  or  angular  letters  was 
aLi.tiiJuned,  as  'not  oETeriog  greater  advantages  than  com- 
ninii  ciiaracters ;'  in  the  present  day  their  superiority  seems 
111  1,1;  acknowledged  in  the  advantages  which  Gait's  tiian- 
Ijiilar  al|iliabet  possesses  over  all  others,  but  of  this  invention 
we  shall  soon  speak  more  fully.  Moveable  letters  were 
:illemards  invented,  which  were  placed  on  small  tablets 
of  niHHl,  and  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  on  a  similar  plan 
if>  some  of  the  toys  which  ore  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ilMcing  children  to  learn  their  letters,  spelling,  &c.  It  was 
«iili  similar  letters  that  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was 
taii:.'lit  by  his  two  aunts  who  were  both  blmd ;  but  this 
process  was  found  defective  fur  teaching  blind  persons. 
M.)Vcjblo  leaden  characters  were  afterwards  cast  for  the 
u~c  of  tbe  blind,  by  Pierre  Moreau,  a  notary  of  Paris,  but 
lliu  work  was  attended  with  difficulties  and  expenses  which 
hu  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  Large  pin-cmhiotrs 
ucre  also  brought  into  use  for  the  blind,  on  which  the  cba- 
rAi-ii'rs  were  Sgured  with  '  inverted  needles.'  Perhaps  the 
r^liiT  caused  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have  been  more 
oliL^ible.  Various  other  attempts  were  made  in  wood  and 
liu-Ial  till  the  time  of  Haiiy,  who  invented  the  art  of  print- 
ing" in  relief  for  the  blind.  The  latest  improvements  in  this 
ai'L  arc  those  of  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh  (^a  whom  wo  have 
rclcTred),  whose  triangular  alphabet  wnen  printed  in  strong 
rtiiff  can  be  rapidly  read  by  persons  whose  tactile  powers 
ari.'  less  delicate  than  those  commonly  possessed  by  the 
blind.  We  give  the  shape  of  this  alphabet,  and  regret  we 
caimot  show  the  relief;  but  we  think  we  may  assert  that 
il  \i  superior  to  every  invention  of  this  kind  which  baa  yet 
liivn  proiluced,  and  deserving  of  every  encouragement,  till 
ii  i~  proved  by  experience,  either  that  alphabetical  chaiac- 
titi  are  needless  for  the  blind,  or  that  stenography,  or  some 
iilicr  art  yet  to  bo  discovered,  oOers  gieiiter  advantages, 
Mr.  Galtt  Alphabet. 
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adopted.  In  France  and  in  America  the  ordinary-shaped 
letters  are  used.  In  the  former  country  the  types  are  very 
similar  to  those  called  Scrip! ;  the  letters  are  set  upright,  and 
they  are  much  widened,  to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the 
touch.  In  America,  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has 
been  printed  in  embossed  letters,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  (1835)  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  this 
work  was  transmitted  from  the  Pennsylvania n  Institution 
for  tbe  Blind,  and  presented  to  the  Liverfwol  Blind  Asylum. 

Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  has  printed  in  his  alphabet  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  also  six  elementary 
books.  Though  the  appearance  of  his  works  has  been  pro- 
tracted by  unexpected  difficulties  and  disappuintmonls,  it 
may  bo  hoped  that  they  will  now  be  soon  brought  into 
extensive  use,  and  made  serviceable,  as  it  has  been  proved 
they  can  be,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  that  class  for 
whom  they  were  provided.  Alphabets  fur  the  blind  have 
also  been  invented  by  Mr.  Hay,  «  blind  man,  who  is 
a  teacher  of  languages  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Fry, 
of  Type-street,  Londun.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
either  invented  an  alphabet,  or  modifled  one  of  llie  ex- 
isting ones.  In  addition  to  these  attempts  to  supply  a  desi 
deratum  so  long  felt,  an  ingenious  tiring  alphabet  hos 
contrived  a  few  years  ago,  by  David  Maebeuth,  a  blind 
teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  School,  in  conjunction  with  Ro- 
bert Milne,  one  of  his  blind  companions.  The  following'  is 
tbeir  description  of  this  invention :—' Tbe  string-alphabet 
is  formed  by  so  knotting  a  curd,  that  the  protuberances 
made  upon  it  may  be  qualified,  by  their  shape,  size,  and 
situation,  for  signifying  the  elements  of  language.  The 
letters  of  this  alphabet  are  distributed  into  seven  classes, 
which  are  distinguished  by  certain  knots  or  other  marks ; 
each  class  comprehends  four  letters,  except  the  last,  which 
comprehends  but  two.  The  first,  orAclaas,  is  distinguished 
by  a  large  round  knot ;  Ilio  second  or  E  class,  by  a  knot 
projeclitig  fi-oai  the  line ;  the  third  or  I  class,  by  the  scHcs 
of  links  vulgarly  called  the  '  drummer'i  plait ;'  the  fourth 
or  M  class,  by  a  simple  noose ;  the  fifth  or  Q  class,  by  a 
noose  with  a  line  drawn  through  it ;  the  sixth  or  U  cluss, 
by  a  noose  with  a  net-knot  cast  on  it ;  and  the  seventh  or  Y 
class,  by  a  twisted,  noose.  The  first  letter  of  each  class 
is  denoted  by  the  simple  charaoteristjc  of  its  respecti 
class ;  the  second  by  the  characteristic  and  a  common  knot 
close  to  it ;  the  third  by  the  characteristic  and  a  common 
knot  half  an  inch  from  it ;  end  the  fourth  by  tlie  character- 
istic and  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it.  Thus,  A  is 
simply  a  large  round  knot;  B  is  a  large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  close  to  it ;  C  is  a  large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  half  an  inch  from  it ;  and  D  is  a  large  round 
knot  with  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it,  and  so  on.'  The 
alphabet  above  described  is  found  by  experience  to  answer 
completely  (he  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  In  tbe 
Glasgow  Asylum,  the  greater  part  of  the  gospel  of  St, 
Mark,  the  II9lh  Psalm,  and  other 
and  history  have  been  executed  i 
knotted  siring  is  wound  round  a 
volves,  and  passes  from  the  reader  a: 

This  alphabet  reminds  us  of  the  Quipot,  or  knot-records 
of  Peru,  in  which  the  history  of  their  country  was  recorded 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  tbe  Spaniards.  Their 
quipot  were  formed  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  there 
is  a  similar  diversity  in  their  symbols  with  that  in  the  string- 
alphabet  of  which  we  are  speaking.  An  account  of  ibcoO 
quipos  was  published  in  London  in  1627.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  Alexander  Strong  for  ten  pounds,  from  a  person 
who  bou;;ht  them  at  Buenos  Ayrcs, 

In  further  explanation  of  the  string- alphabet  the  in- 
ventors say,  'It  must  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  the 
employment  of  an  alphabet,  composed  in  the  manner  which 
has  bucn  explained,  will  ever  b«  necessarily  tedious ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  supposablc  system 
of  tangible  figures  significant  of  thought,  that  is  not  more 
or  less  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  inventors  are 
awaro  that  among  the  different  methods  by  which  peopla 
at  a  distance  might  be  etiabled  to  luld  mutual  intetcounc. 


r  passages  of  Scriptur 
in  this  alphabet.  Tl 
ertical  frame,  which  r 
.9  he  proceeds. 
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•^^-T^at 


through  the  medium  of  a  lan^age  addressed  to  the  touch, 
Uicre  are  some  that  would  doubtless  he  more  expeditious 
than  theirs ;  but  they  flatter  themselves  that,  when  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  particular  method 
are  duly  considered,  the  plan  which  they  have  been  led  to 
adopt  will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best.  There 
can  scarcely  be  any  system  of  tangible  signs,  which  it  would 
be  less  difficult  either  to  learn  or  to  remember;  since  a 
person  of  ordinary  intellect  may  easily  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  string- alphabet  in  an  hour  and  retain  it 
for  ever.  Yet  the  inventors  can  assure  their  readers  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  pen  or  the  press  to  convey  ideas 
with  greater  precision.  Besides  the  nighly  important  pro- 
perties of  simplicity  and  accuracy  which  their  scheme 
unites,  and  in  which  it  has  not  been  surpassed,  it  possesses 
various  minor,  nor  yet  inconsiderable  advantages,  in  which 
it  is  presumed  it  cannot  be  equalled  by  anything  of  its 
kind.  For  example,  its  tactile  representations  of  articulate 
sounds  are  easily  portable — the  materials  of  which  they  are 
constructed  may  always  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense — 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  their  construction  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
X\\ete  hare  been  contrived  arithmetical  figures,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  great  utility,  as  the  remembrance  of  num* 
hers  is  often  found  peculiarly  difficult.  Palpable  commas, 
semicolons,  &c.  have  likewise  been  provided  to  be  used, 
when  judged  requisite.  The  inventors  have  only  to  add, 
that  sensible  of  the  happy  results  of  the  invention  to  them- 
selves, and  commiserating  the  fate  of  their  fellow-prisoners 
of  darkness,  they  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  persons  deprived  of  sight  carefully 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  orthography,  as  the 
blind  being  in  general  unable  to  spell  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  deriving,  from  the  new  mode  of  signifying  thought, 
the  much-wanted  benefit  which  it  is  designed  to  extend  to 
their  melancholy  circumstances.* 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  views  here  taken  of  the  string- 
alphabet  ;  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  blind  in  the  acquirement 
and  application  of  language,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  tan- 
gible writing  on  paper,  we  think  no  invention  is  superior 
to  it,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  more  common 
use  among  the  blind  in  our  recent  inquiries  at  various 
institutions.  The  advice  to  instruct  the  blind  carefully  in 
spelling  is  important,  for  if  this  acquirement  be  not  made, 
they  cannot  communicate  by  language  with  their  fellow 
men  otherwise  than  orally.  To  those  blind  persons  who 
have  lived  together  in  institutions,  and  formed  friendships 

'ich  they  wish  to  continue  when  separated  by  distance, 
string-alphabet  offers  a  mode  of  correspondence  as  per- , 


feet  as  our  pen»  one  too  which  may  be  intrusted  to  ordir. — 
persons  to  convey  without  any  probability  of  the  comiL.i 
cation  being  deciphersd. 

David  Macbeath,  one  of  the  inventon^  died  siiddeDl>.  .•; 
the  age  of  forty -two,  in  November,  1834 ;  he  had  been 
nected  with  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  as  pupil  and  X^ix\  •  *. 
for  twenty-five  years.     His  inventions  for  teaching  wen  ' 
merous,  and  appUcable  to  instruction  in  musie,  ahthn:«  * 
and  mathematics.    His  string-alphabet  was  fully  dev  : 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,*  some  year!>  ?_ 
He  conducted  the  public  examinations  of  the  Edinlurj 
pupils,  where  he  never  failed  to  excite  the  interest  . 
attention  of  those  present  towards  the  objects  of  his  >  •' :  - 
tude.    One  of  his  pupils  is  at  present  a  teacher  in  *  : 
Glasgow  Asylum,  and  two  others  are  similarly  emplu\el  '^ 
America. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind,  re- 
music  was  invented,  in  order  that  they  might  be  en^b^<l.  * 
acquire  their  lessons  independent  of  a  master.     Tbi^  ir<  i :  - 
tion  is  at  present  little  used,  for  the  constant  praci^?: 
those  who  pursue  this  branch  of  study  is  a  continual  ( \^^' 
cise  of  the  memory,  and  they  are  able  to  learn  ver>  1    : 
pieces  by  the  ear  alone.    We  may  here  mention  the  ii  %    - 
tion  of  Don  Jaime  Isem,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  entit.. 
blind  composer  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  paper  in  :.. 
usual  musical  notation,  without  the  necessity  of  emph* 
an  amanuensis.    For  this  invention  the  large  silver  ii  t  . 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  A  rts,  M  . 
factures,  and  Commerce  was  given  to  Don  J.  Iseni  in  ^  * .  * 
There  is  a  full  description  of  it,  with  illustrative  enj-.  • 
ings,  in  vol.  Xlv.  of  the  'Society's  Transactions.'     I-.  :. 
same  volume  there  is  an  interesting  communication  c:i    : 
subject  of  types  for  the  blind,  by  Mr.  G.  Gribson  of  Bti»,    . 
ham.    This  communication  is  connected  with  varioas  m:^ 
tions  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  -xi  ' 
which  we  shall  give  a  short  account,  referring  our  n^i  :.■ 
who  desire  to  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  id^    - 
tion  to  the  work  above  mentioned.    Mr.  Gibson  s  aicii : 
been  to  supply  the  blind  with  a  mode  of  writing  and  kec^    . 
their  own  accounts.    *  A  cube  of  wood,  or  of  any  other  ».    - 
venient  material,  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the  dc^^ .  - 
of  touch  in  each  blind  person,  is  to  have  raised  on  crjo  <- 
of  it  a  letter,  or  figure,  or  stop,  in  the  manner  of  a  print.  - : 
type.    On  the  opposite  or  lower  side  of  the  cube  is  a  r.  p  r  - 
sentation  of  the  same  character  as  is  on  the  upper  side,  .^i 
formed  of  needle-points  inserted  into  the  wood.    If  ther^.^rv 
a  piece  of  paper  be  laid  on  a  cushion,  or  surface  of  felt.  t..  i 
the  type  be  pressed  down,  the  points  will  enter  (be  parvt. 
and  form  on  the  under  surface  of  it  a  raised  or  cmboMd 
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ittstraetidh,  ^hicb  required  onl^  time,  and  the  modifications 
which  discover  themselves  in  every  course  of  rational 
leaching,  to  he  brought  into  successful  operation.  He 
wished  to  make  the  sense  of  touch  do  that  for  the  blind 
which  the  Abbe  de  TEp^e  had  made  the  sense  of  sight  do 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  wished  to  see  the  fingers  of  the 
blind  employed  in  reading  written  language,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  invented  the  noble  art  of  printing  in  relief,  which 
will  hand  down  the  name  of  Valentine  Haiiy  with  honour 
to  posterity.  Haiiy  offered  to  instruct  gratuitously  the  blind 
children  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety. He  commenced  his  instructions  in  1 784,  and  taught 
his  pupils  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  composing 
types,  and  printing.  In  1 786  public  exercises  were  performed 
by  the  pupils  at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  ;  these 
exercises  excited  much  astonishment,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  little  doubt  of  the  stability  and  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Large  funds  were  subscribed,  and  the  school  was 
filled  with  pupils ;  but  the  commencement  had  been  made 
on  a  scale  too  extensive  for  its  regular  maintenance,  the 
warmth  of  popular  feeling  cooled,  and  as  the  institution  was 
unsupported  by  government,  Haiiy  never  enjoyed  the  fruits 
for  wnich  he  had  toiled.  His  school  was  not  however  suf- 
fered to  fall  entirely  ;  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  since  been  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  establishment  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  the  School  for  the  Young  Blind 
at  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  M.  Haiiy  no  success  had  been 
obtained  in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  though  it  had 
been  attempted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  different  per- 
sons. Letters  were  engraved  in  wood,  not  cut  in  relief,  but 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  wood-cutting.  The  configurations 
of  the  letters  were  found  to  be  difficult  to  trace,  possessing 
none  of  the  advantages  which  letters  in  relief  afford.  We 
have  mentioned  Pierre  Moreau  s  plan,  and  the  cause  of  its 
having  been  forsaken.  Hauy*s  was  a  bolder  invention 
than  any  other  offered  to  the  public.  Not  only  has  it  never 
been  superseded,  but  from  it  have  arisen  all  the  modem 
attempts  to  teach  the  blind  reading  by  means  of  relief-cha- 
racters. An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  relief- 
characters  which  deserves  attention, — that  the  fingers  of 
cliildrcn  soon  level  the  uneven  surfaces.  Gall's  experi- 
ments (see  page  83  of  his  work)  appear  to  have  been  quite 
successful  in  providing  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He  says 
that  his  relief-letters '  may,  upon  a  hard  table,  be  rubbed  by 
the  fingers  for  anv  length  of  time,  and  with  atny  degree  of 
pressure  and  speed,  without  the  slightest  deterioration ;  they 
may  oven  be  violently  beaten  on  a  board,  with  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  closed  fist,  and  the  relief  will  remain  as  perfect, 
and  will  stand  out  as  prominently  as  ever.*  He  also  sug- 
gests, as  children  sometimes,  when  learning  their  letters, 
tear  the  reliefs  with  their  nails,  that  for  the  sake  of  economy 
the  letters  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  instance  from  thin 
metallic  plates.  Haiiy  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  system, 
so  lar  as  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  extended  to  other 
countries.  He  formed  an  institution  at  St.  Petersburg, 
having  been  summoned  thither  by  the  emperor ;  he  also 
formed  one  at  Berlin.  Thus,  though  the  zeal  which  had 
been  excited  at  Paris  by  his  first  operations  was  beginning 
to  relax,  Haiiy  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  similar  institu- 
tions arise  in  other  cities  in  Europe  and  attract  so  considerable 
a  share  of  patronage  as  to  give  promise  that  his  art  would 
not  be  forgotten. 

There  are  at  Paris  two  celebrated  institutions  for  the 
blind.  The  more  ancient  of  these  is  the  Hopital  Royale  des 
Qm'nze  VingU,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  sight  in  the 
East.  At  its  first  establishment  it  consisted  of  blind  and 
seeing  persons,  the  latter  being  the  conductors  of  the 
former.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  receives ^/cen  #cortf,  or 
three  hundred  blind  persons.  This  noble  asylum  continues, 
as  it  was  originally  placed,  under  the  government  of  the 
grand  almoner  of  France.  To  obtain  admission  it  is  neces- 
sary that  applicants  be  blind  and  indigent ;  they  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  loflged  in  the 
hospital,  and  receive  twenty-four  sous  (about  a  shilling)  a 
day  for  their  food  and  clothing.  No  instruction  is  afforded 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Quinze  Vingts ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, execute  works,  which,  for  their  ingenuity,  attract  and 
"ve  attention. 
^  other  Parisian  establishment  for  the  blind  is  the 
Mion  Royale  dea  Jeunes  Aveugleg,  of  which  Haiiy 


was  the  founder.  It  contains  about  a  famidied  jomgMr- 
sons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  maintained  and  cdoeated  at 
the  expense  of  ihe  state  for  eight  years.  Faying  pupU 
are  also  admitted.  Some  particulars  respecting  tins  in»t:tu- 
tion  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  I S33, 
ofwhicnwe  shall  make  use ;  and  though  we  donoS  adoyt 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  some  of  the  suggest  ;vz:« 
there  made  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  consideratioQ  <  f 
all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  moral  and  iotelleetiBl 
improvement  of  the  blind. 

*  The  institution  for  the  young  blind  is  intended  foldj 
for  their  education,  and  none  but  children  between  ten  at;<l 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  admitted:  there  are  on«  lnindr«<l 
of  these  interesting  beings  in  the  establishment,  and  i 
more  delightful  spectacle  cannot  be  imagined  th»n  a  ^-r;^ 
of  its  interior.     You  see  not  there  the  listless,  helpU** 
blind  man  dozing  away  his  days  in  a  chimney  nook,  cr 
groping  his  uncertain  way  about  the  house ;  but  you  b«  ar 
the  hum  of  busy  voices — you  see  the  worksbofw  filled  w/.i 
active  boys,  learning  their  trades  from  others  as  blind  «q 
themselves — you  see  the  echool*rooms  crowded  with  ea_«* 
listeners  taught  by  blind  teachers.    When  they  take  \V*  : 
books  you  see  the  awakened  intellect  gleam  from  tl.tj 
smiling  faces,  and  as  they  pass  their  fingers  rapidly  r^^  r 
the  leaves,  their  varying  countenances  bespeak  the  vaT>  r  j 
emotions  which  the  words  of  the  author  awaken  :  when  « '  c 
bell  rings  they  start  away  to  the  play- ground — run  aV  : : 
the  alleys  at  full  speed, — chase,  overtake,  and  tumble  c 
other  about,  an(l  shout,  and  laugh,  and  caper  round,  y  : 
all  the  careless  heartfelt  glee  of  boyhood.      But  a  ri^  :..r 
treat  and  better  sport  await  them:  the  bell  again  str:v** 
and  away  they  all  hurry  to  the  hall  of  music;  each  {'• 
brings  his  instrument,  and  takes  his  place  ; — they  arc  ; 
there — ^the  soft  flute  and  the  shrill  fife — the  hautboy    - 
bom— the  cymbal  and  drum,  with  clarionet,  viol,  and  \i' 
and  now  they  roll  forth  their  volume  of  sweet  soundv  /  ■ 
the  singers,  treble,  base,  and  tenor,  striking  in  with  €\    ' 
harmony,  swell  into  one  loud  hymn  of  gratitude  an'l     < 
which  are  displayed  in  the  rapturous  thrill  of  their  vo.    > 
and  painted  in  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  their  cou- ' 
nances.' 

The  writer  of  the  artiele  referred  to  laments  that  x^  • 
appearances  of  happiness  and  usefulness  are  deoeptive  :   . .: 
real  advantages  are  not  conferred ;  that  with  all  this  d *«-/.• 
which  carries  away  the  heart  and  the  feelings  of  the  vjr.  • 
ficial  spectator,  comparatively  little  good  is  done,  as  thst  '; 
discovered  by  the  more  constant  and  accurate  obsentr 
the  methods  pursued,  who  will  ascertain  that  a  far    •  t 
amount  of  benefit  accrues  to  the  inmates  than  mi£:l'  \' 
expected  from  the  extensive  means  of  usefulness  po&«ir--> . 
in  such  an  institution.    It  is  stated  that  not  one  in  t^.  :.:• 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  spent  in  learning,  eight  > «.  v 
is  able  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.    These  failures  are  ar-- 
buted  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  thit  L  ^ 
tended  to  wither  the  fair  promise  of  many  an  instituu.r.  : 
our  own  country.    The  North  American  Reviewer  >!••% 
•  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  improvements  which  ougLi  - 
have  been  made  in  the  apparatus  of  Haiiy,  during  the  ti  /:t 
yeai^  which  had  elapsed  since  his  death  ;  we  looked  in  v . j 
for  none  existed.     A  narrow  and  illiberal  jealousy  ;   in  .' 
tempt  at  secrecy  and  reserve  met  our  endeavours  to  exan  -  • 
the  nature  of  this  apparatus ;  and  when  we  inquired  vt  hit    * 
some  obvious  and  simple  changes  might  not  be  made 
the  better,  we  were  repelled  by  the  sapient  and  rcprv^    ; 
answer,  that  surely  if  any  improvements  could  have  ht 
made,  huch  great  and  good  men  as  the  Abb6  Haiiy  an^; .  " 
successors  would  not  have  overlooked  them.*    Indepcnd*.:' 
of  this  spirit  of  illiberality,  there  seem  to  be  other  cau$JC:» 
failure,  as  fatal  to  the  efificiency  of  the  institution,  thov. 
not  so  offensive  to  the  inquiring  stranger.     All  the  pi:^   > 
have  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  in  fciu  > 
and  also  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  handicraft  emp     • 
ments.    Thus,  if  a  person  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  v  ue 
branch  of  mechanics,  no  provision  is  made  to  allow  hiu  t 
cultivate  such  talent.    If  another  possess  the  faruUy  !  -: 
learning  languages,  or  for  mathematics,  he  is  not  alio  ^.i 
to  follow  such  inclination ;  but  he  musi  devote  himself  :'  •' 
a  stated  portion  of  every  day  to  the  acquisition  of  >  r.* 
handicraft  trade.    All  are  expected  to  study  music  :  '  t  *  > 
if  they  have  no  ear  at  all  for  it,  they  must  study  it  with    : 
an  ear.*    Another  fault  is  the  change  of  employment  *. 
which  the  pupils  are  subjected:  thus  a  few  months  uv 
given  to  making  whips,  a  few  months  to  weaving,  x  U^ 
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young  blind.    It  is  by  early  training  only  that  the  blind,  in 
common  with  others,  can  be  brought  under  an  effectual 
mental  and  moral  discipHne.    By  giving  instruction  to  the 
young  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  and  by  thus 
raising  the  intellectual  character  to  the  elevation  of  which 
it  is  capable,  we  are  of  opinion  the  directors  will  discover 
that  the  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  best  fitted  to  excel  are 
not  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  to  which,  in  our  British 
institutions,  and  too  generally  abroad,  all  higher  considera- 
tions have  been  sacrificed.    Why  are    not  their  mental 
powers,  which  are  unaffected  by  their  physical  calamity, 
cultivated  ?     Such  cultivation  will  qualifv  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  may  succeed  as  well  as  those  who  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  sight.    The  enlightened  policy  of 
the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  has  placed  them 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  the  blind :  their 
school  for  the  young  is  a  most  interesting  section  of  their 
establishment ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  its  pupils 
will  be  trained  to  higher  occupations  than  those  of  basket- 
making,  weaving,  &c.    '^e  do  not  anticipate  that  all  the 
blind  can  be  exempted  from  manual  labour,  any  more  than 
that  all  other  men  are  fitted  for  employments  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  acquirements  which 
even  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make :  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  blind 
have  been  systematically  trained  in  arts  in  which  they  never 
can  enter  into  competition  with  seeing  persons ;  and  that 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  might  have  become  at  least  as 
perfect  as  those  who  possess  all  their  faculties.    The  former 
part  of  our  proposition  is  allowed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  who  say  that  *  when  lU  y  (the  blind) 
become  as  skilful  workmen  as  their  circumstances  avlmit, 
they  still  labour  under  a  disadvantage  unknown  to  others.' 
An  argument  which  might  with  great  propriety  be  used  to 
enforce  the  advantage  of  mental  cultivation  in  preference  to 
manual  dexterity,  is  the  loss  invariably  attendant  on  the 
manufactures  carried  on  at  the  asylums.    It  appears  to  us 
f^om  our  examination  into  the  expenses  of  different  esta- 
blishments, that  the  more  extensive  the  scale  on  which  the 
manual  arts  are  conducted,  the  greater  the  losses,  from 
waste  of  materials,  a  succession  of  learners,  &c.    On  the 
Bcore  of  cheapness  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  such  opera- 
tions should  be  confined  within  as  narrow  limits  as  may 
seem  prudent,  and  that  intellectual  education  should  be  ex- 
tended as  widely  as  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the 
pupils  will  allow.    Instead  of  the  accounts  of  such  institu- 
tions showing  so  great  an  amount  of  positive  losses,  we 
should  not  only  see  this  item  reduced,  but  find  the  pupils 
qualified  for  a  sphere  of  usefulness  superior  to  any  wmch 


they  can  ever  reach  by  any  attainable  dag^M  ^koiaifj  \k 
manual  occupations. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  fhis  whole  macMnenr  Mems 
to  be  of  a  high  order ;  the  devoted  attention  of  Uia  differeat 
officers  is  visible  in  the  discipline  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
mates, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  is 
effecting  great  good.   The  young  bUnd  are  instnicted  in  re- 
citing the  scriptures,  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  In  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  in  reading*  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
feeling ;  in  Writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  astronomy.  The  means  by  which  instruction  in 
these  various  branches  is  conveyed  have  been  mentioned ;  in 
all  institutions  of  this  nature  thev  must  be  generaQy  the  same, 
varying  perhaps  in  some  of  their  details.  Several  of  the  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  conveying  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  pupils,  are  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  secretary 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  named  as  one  of  tbiie 
founders  of  the  institution),  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Wallace,  a  gentleman  who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  institution.    An  orrery,  a  oometarium,  and  rai^l 
maps  of  the  heavens,  all  so  constructed  as  to  convey  informa- 
tion by  the  touchi — while  the  reasoning  powers  are  at  the 
same  time  addressed,— are  among  the  inventions  of  thcu 
gentlemen.    The  map  of  the  world  is  described  as  compriatu  j 
'  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  represented  on  car r. 
side  of  a  circular  board.    The  land  is  made  rough,  the  &ta^ 
lakes,  and  rivets  smooth.    Towns  are  represented  by  &au! 
pins.    Mountains  are  ridged,  and  boundaries  simply  rais"!. 
Degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  round  the  edge  of  the  circ>. 
of  longitude  klong  the  equator,  which  is  raised  abo^v  i\.r' 
surface  of  the  earth.    The  orrery  represents  the  orbits  .» 
the  planets  by  brass  circles,  and  the  planets  them^I't^ 
are  shown  by  spheres  indicative  of  their  reladve  dimension^ 
the  spheres  slide  upon  the  brass  orbits.    The  eclintic  etb: 
bits  raised  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  de^nsc^ 
the  circle,  and  the  days  of  the  month*  all  tangible,  %: : 
adapted  to  the  learner  who  has  to  depend  upon  touch  fur  .  > 
impressions.    The  art f^m^/ico/ 5oarc/ has  oeen  much  il 
proved  at  the  Edinburgh  school.    It  is  16  inches  b>  1^ 
and   contains   400  pentagonal   holes  with  a  space  of  : 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each.    The  pin  is  simpU  t 
pentagon  with  a  projection  at  one  end  on  an  angle,  and  ^ . 
the  other  end  on  the  side.    Being  placed  in  the  board. « xu,  t 
corner  projection  to  the  left  upper  comer  of  the  bou^.  it  r- 
presents  1  ;  proceeding  to  the  right  upper  comer  it  i«  . 
the  next  comer  in  succession  is  5 ;  the  next  7»  and  the  Ust 
In  like  manner  the  side  projection,  by  being  turned  to  itt 
sides  of  the  hole,  nrogressively  gives  2,  4, 6,  8, 0.  The  i ixc  .'. 
the  pentagon,  ana  a  drawing  of  the  pin,  showing  the  priji^- 
tions  on  the  side  and  angle,  are  given  with  the  Doaird  bel.^ 
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By  the  use  of  this  board  the  pupils  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent  in  arithmetical  knowledge,  and  make  their  calcula- 
tions with  as  much  satisfaction  as  those  who  see.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  GuilU6,  that  the  blind  study  the  exact 
sciences  under  great  advantages,  and  with  remarkable  suc- 
eess ;  but  we  cannot  a^ree  with  the  doctor  that  the  blind, 
any  more  than  let  dair-voyans  have  a  natural  disposition 
for  mathematical  studies.  The  eminent  success  of  Saun- 
derson,  Moyes,  Gough,  and  others,  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
blindness  is  no  great  impediment  to  such  pursuits ;  there  may 
possibly  be  some  advantages  consequent  on  the  degree  of 
abstraction  which  appears  necessarily  to  accompany  blind- 
ness.  On  this  supposition  however  we  do  not  lay  much 
Stress,  because  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  naturally  any 

compeiuwktiye  pnnoiple  by  which  men  who  labour  und^  w» 


defbct  or  deprivatk>n  are  enabled  to  etennse  tiie  poevr 
which  are  left  to  them  with  gteater  aosurmey  than  o<V^ 
who  have  no  su6h  deficiency.    If  a  seeing  persbo  w^J 
cultivate  his  sense  of  fueling  to  the  sam^e  eSttent  as  ' 
blind,  his  perceptions  of  XaSxAi  wotdd  be  as  dcBraif  i* 
those  of  the  blind  man:    It  is  not  probable  that  so  kUdK  . 
cultivation  will  ever  be  tested  by  experience,  as  it  w" . 
require  a  greater  degree  of  phtlosophrcal  eurftaai^  than  - 
ever  witnessed  o^  heatd  of,  and  be  attended  witb  a  k«.' 
and  more  painful  effort  than  ^  Ht&tik.  any  tutt  woaM  vcfe: 
tarily  under^  for  the  skke  of  making  the  extaittent. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  we  have  only  to  idd.  Hhat  h  - 
its  admirable  management  it  may  be  infefred  that  t>e-- 
exists  botil  the  disposition  and  the  oansbility.  so  fttf  a*  ^ 
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high  degree  of  mental  cultivatioiL.  The  truth  ift  that  the 
institution  is  only  a  school  of  industry — that  seven  or  eight 
hours  daily  are  devoted  to  maDual  labour,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  is  only  attended  to  between 
working  hours  and  at  meals.  The  pupils  are  most  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Chfistian  religion, 
and  the  chaplain  to  the  institution  attends  three  times  at 
the  least  in  every  week  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  abandoned,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  instruction.  In  Gall's  *  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Literature  for  the  Blind,*  a  work  replete  with  curious  investi- 
gation and  interesting  details,  a  report  is  given  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  into  the  London 
Asylum  in  June,  1831 ;  from  which  report  it  appears  that 
these  arts  were  commenced  under  the  most  promisung  aus 
pices,  and  it  is  certainly  matter  of  regret  that  with  ample 
funds,  and  every  other  auxiliary,  these  branches  of  instruction 
have  not  been  continued.  We  extract  from  Mr.  Gall's  report 
bome  details  showing  the  success  and  also  the  peculiar 
dilliculties  attending  the  experiment :— *The  pupils  in  your 
institution  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  viz.  those  who  could  read  before  they  lost 
their  sight,  and  those  who  have  been  blind  from  their  in- 
fancy, or  who  have  never  been  acquainted  with  letters. 
In  teaching  those  who  had  previously  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  the  nature  of  the  alphabet  was  first  explained  to 
them,  and  its  near  approximation  in  form  and  principle  to 
the  common  Roman  alphabet  was  pointed  out.  They  were 
then  made  to  feel  the  letters  in  their  order,  which  they 
learned  to  distinguish  and  name  in  a  very  short  tinae.  The 
first  pupil  who  was  tried  on  the  boys*  side  of  the  institution 
mastered  the  alphabet  in  fifteen  minutes ;  and  the  first 
who  was  tried  on  the  girls*  side  mastered  it  in  ten.  T*hi8 
last  pupil  during  her  first  lesson,  which  did  not  exceed  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  learned  both  to  read  and  to  write.  And 
so  perfectly  was  this  done  that,  on  the  same  afternoon, 
she,  without  assistance,  and  while  alone,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Toung  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  committee,  who 
had  been  present  during  her  first  lesson.  This  letter  could 
be  easily  read  by  the  writer  herself,  and  was  also  veir  easilv 
deciphered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  although 
previously  unacouainted  with  the  alphabet. 

'  In  teaching  tnose  who  had  previously  been  unacquainted 
with  reading,  the  process  was  of  course  more  tedious,  and  of 
a  different  kind.  The  difficulties  which  congregate  around 
an  adult  in  beginning  to  learn  to  read  are  more  numerous 
than  is  genersdly  supposed ;  and  with  the  blind  adult  who 
has  never  seen  the  manner  by  which  the  art  of  reading  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  this  must  more  es- 
pecially be  the  case.  One  of  your  pupils  (No.  101) 
thought  that  the  word  "  w-i-l-V*  as  she  felt  it,  should  be 
pronounced  *•  all ;"  that  **  v-e-r-y"  should  be  "  thy  ;'*  and 
that  **  a-n-y*'  should  be  "my".  Another  (No.  112)  could 
npt  comprehend  how  the  same  letters  should  not  always 
be  the  sign  of  the  same  word,  in  whatever  order  they 
were  placed.  When  it  was  explained  that  the  characters  in 
the  alphabet  were  but  the  signs  of  certain  sounds,  and  that 
the  letters  b-a-d,  which  indicated  the  word  "  bad,**  and  which 
she  had  just  before  read,  would  make  quite  another  word, 
and  indicate  an  entirely  different  souna  if  transposed  into 
*  d-a-b,*  she  expressed  some  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  it  When  asked  what  sound  she  thought 
would  be  Ukest  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  letters  d-a-b, 
she  considered  for  a  little,  and  then  said  that  she  thought 
it  might  be  the  word  "  stick.*'  Being  able  to  read  all  the 
letters,  her  band  was  put  for  the  first  time  upon  the  word 
**  Adam,**  and  she  was  asked  what  word  she  thought  these 
letters  would  make  ?  She  accurately  read  and  repeated  all 
Uie  letters  in  their  order,  and  after  considering  a  while  said 
she  thought  they  would  make  the  word  "  book.*'  The  letters 
f  r-o-m  she  thought  should  be  **  the,**  and  in  many  similar 
instances  showed  how  erroneous  were  her  previous  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  art  oT  reading.  This  girl  has,  however, 
already  acquired  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  reads  her  first  book  accurately  ana  well.*  (Gall's 
Literature  for  the  Blind,  pp.  125,  126.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  an  experiment  so  full 
of  interest,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  forward  with- 
*iciting  some  new  and  curious  results,  shoidd  have 
scontinued.  The  asylum  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
:oo  confined  in  its  operations,  especially  when  we 
r  its  wealth,  its  situation  in  the  metropolis  of  our 
,  and  i\M  consequent  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 


amon^  a  solitary  portion  of  onr  Mkm-heangi,  of  sending 
forth  mtelligenoe  of  its  successful  experience  to  other  ooun- 
tries,  and  of  becoming  a  guide  and  model  for  our  own  pro- 
vincial institutions.      The  committee  are  empowered  by 
their  charter,  as  well  as  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  charity,  to 
'  form  regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  the  ctjr- 
poration,  and  for  the  instruction  and  mc^  discipline  of  the 
pupils,*  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  enUghtened  and  a 
liberal  policy  will  cause  them  to  introduce  Hbd  branches  uf 
knowledge  which  have  been  successfully  taught  elsewhere 
into  their  institution  generally,  or  that  a  school  for  the 
intellectual,    moral,    and    religious    improvement    of   ti)C 
young  blind  will  soon  become  a  part  of  their  establishment 
The  committee  must  receive  credit  for  the  good  teelnig 
which  pervades  the  'account'  they  give  of  th^  trust,  fria 
the  tone  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless  that  son*  c 
ameliorations  of  the  nature  suggested  may  be  bfx>u;;lit 
about.    They  say  'it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  poxot  out  a:-) 
two  situations  in  Ufe  more  opposite  to  each  other  than  the 
condition  of  a  blind  person  with  his  faculties  benumbed  b? 
sloth,  and  his  spirits  depressed  by  the  consciousne&t  uf  Li^ 
infirmity,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  engaged  in  rp:.'u* 
lar  employment,  and  knowing  that  he  contributes,  by  Lu 
daily  occupation,  to  the  comfort  of  the  family  of  which  \\^ 
forms  a  part.*    This  contrast  might  be  pursued*  and  it.t 
same  person  might  be  viewed  un instructed,  devoid  of  intel- 
ligence, without  a  ray  of  the  brighter  kinds  of  knowW..? 
enlightening  his  mind ;  shrouded  not  only  in  physical  dark- 
ness, but  also  in  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature— 
the  constitution  of  man— the  manifold  arts  and  inTeDti:r.« 
of  civilized  life:  and  again,  he  mi^ht  be  seen  highly  cult'- 
vated,  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowWd^. 
exercising  those  mental  powers  which  he  enjoys  in  eomm>^'i 
with  his  fellow  men,  his  well-stored  mind  visible  in  xi.i 
animated  expression  of  his  features,  and  his  voice  ackn'  ^ 
ledging  in  eloquent  language  his  participation  in  the  lu'^i 
views  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian. 

The  blind  are  inquisitive  on  all  subjects,  and  they  w^I 
acquire  knowledge  if  it  be  made  accessible  to  tfaein.  1' 
company  with  an  educated  blind  person,  it  is  common  t> 
forget  his  infirmity,  so  loth  is  he  to  allow  conversation  ti 
relax,  and  so  apposite  are  his  allosiona  to  subjects  up'^ 
which  it  would  at  first  seem  that  vision  only  could  ba^e 
afforded  him  information.  In  some  cases  alfeetalion  m^y 
lead  to  such  display,  but  we  can  testify  that  such  mn  affert& 
tion  is  not  displeasing  to  the  hearers,  who  cannot  but  cnc 
sider  by  what  a  cost  of  attention  and  by  what  intiiri* - 
mental  operations  such  ideas  have  been  acquired.  B* 
much  must  be  directly  communicated ;  and  in  the  abscnro 
of  books,  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  constant  tnur- 
course  with  educated  persons,  will  perhaps  assist  more  \hi: 
any  other  expedient  in  Aunishing  the  inouiring  blind  mzL 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  desires.  '  He  could  never  d 
himself  have  found  out  that  there  are  such  bodies  as  the  s  ^^ . 
the  moon,  and  stars ;  but  he  may  be  informed  of  all  the  ru  b*o 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  about  their  motions,  and  the  hv« 
of  nature  by  which  thev  are  regulated.*    (ReM's  Inqurrv- 

The  '  Hospital  and  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  *  of  N-  - 
wich  was  originally  established  in  the  year  1805,  first  for  ti.; 
city,  and  subsequently  (as  the  condition  of  recebrn^  ^ 
donation)  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  also ;  but  its  doors  hzw 
been  opened  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  since  the  }'-^- 
1819.  The  blind  in  the  more  elevat^  sphere  of  aocun 
appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  the  fiist  bene&ctnr»  ' 
their  more  indigent  brethren.  Mr.  Tawell,  a  blind  sientletsi.' 
residing  in  Norwich,  first  called  the  attention  of  that  city  ar . 
its  nei^bourhood  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  and  with  a  mu- 
nificence commensurate  with  his  zeal,  he  purchased  '  a  h'-r* 
and  commodious  house,  with  an  adjoining  garden  of  thr«v 
acres  in  extent,*  which  he  offered  as  the  bub  of  the  instita- 
tion.  A  similar  example  of  liberality  has  been  niamlrsrf . 
in  the  outset  of  an  establishment  for  the  blind  at  Bostet., 
Massachusetts.  [See  Boston.]  In  May,  183S,  O^anel  Per> 
kins  gave  his  mansion,  land,  buildings.  Sec.,  valued  at  dO.rct 
dollars,  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  blind  at  Bostr* 
To  this  gift  a  condition  was  wisely  annexed,  that  50.C«o 
dollars  should  be  raised  as  a  ftmd  &r  the  instttutiDn  bef<r« 
the  1st  of  June,  in  order  that  it  might  rest  on  a  pennamt; 
foundation.  Considerable  exertions  were  finthwich  m&<^. 
especiallv  by  the  ladies  of  Boston ;  the  money  was  rmi^ 
within  the  aupointed  time,  the  pi^ils  were  reoMyred  (ta 
their  former  domicile  in  the  following  I>eoember,  and  thte 
appears  to  be  every  jprospect  that  the  instiftttiDB,  uite 
I>r.  Howe*8  caro,  will  beoome  highly  vseftiL 
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epticm  ihonld  oampTehend,  as  &r  as  possible,  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  that  term.  The  last  is  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  throughout  this  article. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  physical  education  which 
are  followed  in  the  asylums  of  wnich  we  have  spoken,  the 
following  ffeneral  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the 
blind  from  Dr.  Blacklock,  in  the  '  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,' 
are  so  iust,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  recommend  themselves 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  plans 
for  their  benefit.  '  From  the  original  dawning  of  reason 
and  spirit,  the  parents  and  tutors  of  the  bUnd  ought  to  in- 
culcate this  maxim, — ^that  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to 
excel,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  eminence.  To  impress  this  notion  on  their 
minds,  tne  first  otyects  presented  to  their  observation,  and 
the  first  methods  of  improvement  applied  to  their  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  capable  of  being  comprehended  with- 
out dimculty  by  those  internal  powers  and  external  senses 
which  they  possess.  Not  that  improvement  should  be  ren- 
dered quite  easy  to  them,  if  such  a  plan  were  possible ;  for 
all  difficulties  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  insuperable 
heighten  the  charms  and  enhance  the  value  oi  those  acqui- 
sitions which  they  seem  to  retard.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  difficulties  be  not  magnified  or  exaggerated 
by  imagination ;  since  the  blind  have  naturally  a  painful 
sense  of  their  own  incapacity,  and  consequently  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  despondency  continually  working  in  their  minds. 

'  For  this  reason  parents  and  relations  ought  never  to  be 
too  ready  in  ofiering  their  assistance  to  the  blind  in  any 
office  wnieh  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquisition  which 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  whether  they  are  prompted 
by  amusement  or  necessity.     Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted 
to  walk  through  the  neighbourhood  without  a  guide,  not 
only  though  he  should  run  some  hazard,  but  even  though 
he  should  suffer  some  pain.    If  he  have  a  mechanical  turn, 
let  him  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edge-tools  ;  for  it  is  better 
that  he  should  lose  a  little  blood,  or  e^  en  break  a  bone,  than 
be  perpetually  confined  to  the  same  place,  and  thus  debi- 
litated in  his  frame,  and  depressed  in  his  mind.     Such  a 
being  can  have  no  employment  but  that  of  feeling  his  own 
weakness,  and  becoming  his  own  tormentor;  or  perhaps 
transferring  to  others  a  portion  of  the  malignity  and  pee- 
vishness engendered  by  the  natural,  adventitious,  or  ima- 
ginary evils  which  he  feels.     Scars,  fractures,  and  disloca- 
tions in  his  body  are  trivial  misfortunes  compared  with 
imbecility,  timidity,  or  fretfulness  of  mind.    Besides  the 
pernicious  effects  of  inactivity  in  relaxing  the  nerves,  and 
consequently  in  depressing  the  spirits,  nothing  can  be  more 
productive  of  discontent,  envy,  jealousy,  and  every  mean 
and  malignant  passioui  than  a  painful  impression  of  de- 
pendence on  others,  and  of  our  insufficiency  for  our  own 
happiness.    This  impression,  which  even  in  its  most  im- 
proved state  will  be  but  too  deeply  felt  bjr  every  blind  man, 
IS  redoubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  action  superinduced 
by  the  officious  humanity  of  tnose  who  would  anticipate  or 
supply  all  his  wants,  prevent  all  his  motions,  and  do  or  pro- 
cure everything  for  him  without  his  own  interposition.    It 
is  the  course  of  nature  that  blind  people,  as  well  as  others, 
should  survive  their  parents ;  and  it  may  likewise  happen  to 
them  to  survive  those  who  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature 
are  more  immediately  interested  in  their  happiness.    But 
when  they  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  world,  such  exi- 
gencies as  they  themselves  cannot  meet  will  be  but  coldly 
and  languidly  supplied  by  strangers.    If  their  expectations 
be  high,  their  disappointments  will  be  the  more  sensible : 
their  desires  will  often  be  resisted,  seldom  fully  gratified ; 
end  even  when  their  requests  are  granted,  the  concession 
will  sometimes  be  so  ungraceful  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  cha- 
racter of  kindness.     For  these  reasons,  we  repeat,  that  in 
the  training  of  a  blind  man  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direct 
than  to  supersede  his  own  exertions.     From  the  time  he 
ean  move  and  feeU  let  him  be  tauglit  to  supply  his  own 
wants;  to  dress  and  to  feed  himself;  to  run  from  place  to 
place,  either  for  exercise  or  in  pursuit  of  his  own  amuse- 
ments or  avocations. 

*  In  these  excursions,  however,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
parent  or  tutor  to  superintend  his  motions  at  a  distance, 
without  seeming  to  watch  over  him.     A  vigilance  too  ap- 
parent may  defeat  its  own  object,  and  create  in  a  mind  na- 
turally jealous  a  suspicion  of  its  originating  in  some  inte- 
rested motive.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dangers  are 
Svious  and  great,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of* 
1  bund  will  find  it  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  J 
ke  th«ir  vigilance  a  secret.  They  ought  then  to  acquaint ' 


their  pnpil'that  tbey  ue  prawnt  with  hia,  and  to  interpoie 
for  his  preservation  whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  n^c-- 
sary.  But  objects  of  a  nature  less  noxious,  which  mi.}  g  ac 
him  some  pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutifati  u. 
may  by  design  be  thrown  in  his  way,  provided  howe%er  tt  .: 
the  design  be  industriously  ooncealei,  for  his  own  €\:-- 
rience  of  their  bad  eflTects  will  prove  a  much  more  e!oqi.«;.: 
and  sensible  caution  than  the  abstract  and  frigid  ruut.-L  ^ 
of  any  monitor  whatever. 

'  when  the  season  of  childish  amusement  has  ex  pin  1. 
and  the  impetuosity  of  animal  spirits  has  abated,  the  tu*  : 
will  probably  observe,  in  the  whole  demeanour  of  bis  pu^'!. 
a  more  sensible  degree  of  timidity  and  precaution,  and  '.  i 
activity  will  then  require  to  be  stimulated  rather  Uian  r>.- 
strained.    In  this  crisis  exercise  will  be  found  rcquu  *>'  m 
preserve  health  and  facilitate  the  vital  functions,  as  weil  :.« 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  e xi  r- 
cise,  riding  on  norseback  will  be  found  by  far  the  n^.-t 
eligible  and  advantageous.    On  such  occasions,  howei»r. 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  horses  emnloyed  be  neither  c  .• 
pricious  or  unmanageable ;  for,  on  the  aocility  of  the  ar^u  .1 
whicl\  he  rides  not  only  the  safety  but  the  confidence  >.! 
the  blind  will  entirely  depend.    In  these  expeditions,  u  ^^- 
ther  long  or  short,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought  tu  :- 
constantly  with  him;  and  the  horse  should  be  tam^ht  e.tt.  ; 
to  follow  Its  guide,  or  be  conducted  by  a  leading  rein.    N  *.' 
to  this  mode  of  exercise  is  walking.    If  the  constituti«  n  ■• 
tolerably  robust,  let  him  be  taught  to  encounter  ever\  \ ..  >- 
situde  of  weather  which  the  human  constitution  can  ei^' 
with  impunity.    And  when  the  cold  is  so  intent,  ur  :  .- 
elements  so  tempestuous,  as  to  render  air  and  excr   - 
abroad  impracticable,  there  are  methods  of  exe^ci^e  t%  '[ 
doors,  which,  though  not  eaually  salutary,  are  still  L  . 
eligible.    The  dumb-bells,  tne  bath-chair,  or  spriii<:-l . . 
and  the  common  swing,  have  been  particularly   n-^ 
mended  for  this  purpose;  and  as  each  affords  an  ccilx  . 
exercitation,any  of  them  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  |'L  j.-i: 

The  number  of  blind  men  who  have  become  distin.  i]  « 
is  large.    The  histories  of  many  of  them  will   Li-   i 
under  their  names  in  this  work.    The  table  given  ir  t  * 
has  been  drawn  from  various  sources,  but  chiettv  ity  n 
Essay  of  Dr.  Guilli^,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  H'lind ;  :r 
the  Biography  of  the  Blind,  a  12mo.  volume  of  300  \Ki'^- . 
by  James  Wilson,  himself  a  living  instance  of  the  iru 
tual  efforts  of  which  the  blind  are  capable;  and  fruc.  * 
first  volume  of  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  umU^  J* 
culties  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.     In  a  i   - 
tion  to  those  included  in  our  table,  many  others  m  j .  -. 
have  been  named  of  minor  celebrity,  who  filled  a  sphert.    .' 
usefulness  in  their  day,  and  many  are  still  living  in  ihib  j 
in  other  countries,  whose  perseverance  and  success  may  f  «r^  : 
a  useftil  lesson  to  some  future  age.    We  cannot  forbear  l 
name  James  Holman,  who  became  blind  when  a  young  m .: . 
and  whose  published  travels  round  the  world  have  exc.\  . 
very  general  curiosity  and  interest.    Nor  should  we  omit  t- 
mention  Alexander  Rodenbach,  '  a  member  of  the  Bel;:  .: 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  one  of  the  most  ooospictj-  •  * 
actors  in  the  late  revolution,'  who  forms  one  of  the  p.-/  - 
cipal  supports  of  the  democratic  party,  and  who  '  often  mako 
the  Chamber  ring  with  his  original  and  eloquent  speecbev 

The  acquirements  and  the  labours  of  the  indiTidit&ls  t- 
eluded  in  this  table  would  alone  be   sufficient   to   z-^-^ 
them  celebrity  even  had  they  laboured  under  no  phjii  t. 
defect     The  knowledge  of  what  they  accomplished  'di«. 
in  some  measure,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  what  jjc 
fit  studies  for  the  blind,  and  by  showing  him  what  has  bi>  z 
done,  to  encourage  him  in  his  difficult  undertaking.    T:  •= 
instruction  of  persons  who  are  unoer  so  much  greeter 'i.^ 
advantages  than  ordinary  pupils  requires  more  than  cr:- 
nary  patience  and  cncoursigement.    The  ingenuity  wfa.  l 
a  teacher  must  exercise  is  almost  beyond  calculation  ;  S 
requires  also  knowledge  of  a  high  degree,   especiatlV  s 
knowledge  of  human  nature  under  this  peculiar  aflbcti^-. 
In  every  country  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  norm:, 
school,  where  teachers  may  be  trained  for  the  instruct  >  z 
of  the  blind.    A  Simple  way  of  effiecting  such  a  purp-  ^ 
would  be  for  the  government  to  allow  to  one  estaUishmen;. 
which  shall  first  be  ascertained  to  be  a  superior  one  ui  !u 
management  and  results,  such  an  annual  grant  of  mooeT 
as  shall  enable  it  to  retain  several  young  men  as  assistant 
teachers,  who  shall   be  ready  to  supply  vacancies  wfa   I 
occur,  and  to  take  charge  of  newly-established  institntji  r  a. 
This  kind  of  assistance  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  vahiablr 
encouragement   which    a  govemmeDt  could  allbnL     Is 
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piinlotiui  (lived  in  th«  eentorv 
[• .  <><N*(Uiig the  ChrttUaoenJ 

I1m-i  bun         •  .  . 

1 ».  'ytnim         .  •  , 

A    '  iiufl  Banas  •  • 

\i  'inii'd  Hen  SoUnuui  . 

H   nry  the  Mingtrd    •  . 

Sir  Juhu  (jower  •  . 

Nii.k.M*  uf  Maluiet      .  . 

('h<irle»  Fexdinand      •  .« 

r«»tor  Pontonu*  • 

M  ir^aret  of  EnTeiilU 

J  .mf^s  Scht^gkiua         . 

'm'-U   F'TTl.'Hld  • 

r<>ii.iuti4  A«conlnt      . 
I  iLUiric  Scliomberg     . 

Ut^nnaa  Turrcotius     . 

JuKa  PauI  Lomaxzo*  • 

Franciscui  Saliaasf    • 

Count  de  Pagan)        • 

Fr  incois  Malavae  ... 

IV  >>iM'r  Fttijnani  •  .  •  • 
4  \.i-.iilc' ('omien  .  .  .  • 
l'>  '  iri-ii>-uu  lie  Valbonnais      • 

N.' h<'hi<i  Sandenon    .  ■ 

i>r.  M<»\e9       •  •  • 

I>i.  Iti.iVidock  .  . 

M    Pf.rtVl 

M   W.'i,s.'njb<mrf       , 

M.  H  ul)rr         •  ■  • 

}    'in  <f(>nclU  a  • 

J'Oin  itambaiius  •  . 

Ma>li>moitwlle  Pandia  • 
M  irtin  CiiaU'lain         . 

I''r.iucis  Putter  •  • 

Cnnilhi  .  . 

Nlchola.H  Hacun,  LL.D.  • 

All  11. 1  WillUms  .  ■ 

Lcouard  Kuler  •  . 

l{.'v.  Jiihn  Troughton  • 

<' '-pir  Crnmbliorn      .  • 

M  iituii  Pi'wnti  .  • 

I'.-.iH  II.tm|iv>un  (Bard)  . 

*A  .■s-jiifiis.-ili'  Solignuc  . 
J  'Mil  ^'t  iiiley    . 

—  r.riy    (WeUh    Harper) 

I."  t.>  till  Kii>}ituii  .  , 

)     u  .M.u-.,it  ^^BUnd  Jack)     . 

Ju!ui  UougU     .  .  . 

John  Kay        . 

.'■■hn  M  lUun    .  .  , 

S.r  .'..!iii  I'itlding 
L>a\id  M*  Heath 


Asia  • 

Alfa 

Alexandria 

Roia»         . 

Arabia 

Scotland    • 

London 

Nethcrlanda 

Bragf-n,    Nether- 
land  i 

Brugfea,  ditto 

Russy,  near  Ra-) 
renna     .         .  f 

Thoradorf.   Wur- 
t^mberg 

Belgiam     . 


818 

973 

1861 


SIS     840 


i5- 


Germany    . 
ZwoU,  Unit  Pro-l 

vincea     .  ,  3 

MiUn        .  .     1538 

Burgos.  Old  Caa- 1  ^^^ 

tile           >  .  * 

Marteilles  .     1604 


18- 


1059 

I40S 
1499 


150S 

1587 


1520 


1580 


Beeozne  blind    • 
At  Ave  yean 
At  five  veara 
4n  youth       •     . 
At  three  yean    . 
Bom  blind 

At  three  yean  . 
In  early  yonih  • 
At  three  yean 

At  three  montbt 

While  yoong  « 
Bora  blind  . 

Late  in  Ufe 
At  threeyeanoAd 

At  17  yean  .  • 
At  eight  yean  . 
Inndddlelilb     . 


Marseilles      .     .     16S7 

Rome 

Em  brun.Danphinj 

Gr»*nuhle 

YurWahire 

Kirkaldy,    SeotL 

Annan,  ditio      . 

Colmar       .         , 

Maonheim,    Qer. 

Geatrva       • 

CambxiBsi,    TufO« 

Voltrrra     . 

Vieuua        ,         , 

Warwick    • 

Lad dun       .         . 

Nantes        .         . 

London       .         , 

Wales 

Basle.  SwHserld. 

Coventry  .  .     1537 

8ilcsiA  .  . 

Venice  ,  , 

Ireliind  .  .     1896 

Zaintonge  •  a 

London  .  ,     1713 

Wall's  ,  , 

LiveriMiol  ,  ,  1756 
Kn.iri'>borough  .  1717 
Kendal       .         .     1757 


Glasgow     .         .     1777 

New  York 

L«>ud<in     .     .     .     1608 

Wi'«tmin»ter 

Dalkeith     .         .     1799 


1861 


1718  At  nine  months 


1693 


1651 

1633 

1739 

1750 

1807 

1721 

1791 

17J6 

1809 

1750  1784 


16-  1784 


1510 
1706 
1707 


1678 
1789 

ia7y 

1783 
1783 

1681 
16:21 

1808 

1/86 

1814 
IHU2 
I8i5 


In  vouth  .     .  • 
At  12  months  old 

At  three  yean  • 

At  six  months  . 
Very  young 

At  seven  yean  • 

At  17  years  • 

Al  twenty  do.  , 

At  twenty  do.  . 

At  two  do.      .  . 
Bora  blind     . 
Became  blind 

Born  blind    .  . 
At  nine  yean 

At  34  yean    .  . 

At  59  yvara  . 

At  four  years  • 

At  thr*^  years  . 

Born  Idin'd     .  . 

A I  lliriw  year*  . 
At  two  year* 

Al  two  year*  . 
In  infancy 

At  V}  yi-ars    .  . 

At  six  jt'iirs  . 

At  tbiee  yean  . 


1809    At  ten  years 

At  twenty 
1674    At  forty-fotir 
178)     From  youth 
I8:i4    At  an  early  age 


Altec 


Pbfloeophy,  geom.  and  ma^ 
Philofophy  and  dirinity. 
Rhetorie.  music,  and  theology. 
FMloeophy  and  geometry 
Poetry. 

Poetry  .... 

Pbetiy  and  history  .  .  . 
Law  and  divinity. 

Hnafc.  oratory.  Ufentme. 

Philosophy  and  Uteiatuire       . 

Theology  and  morale. 

Philosophy  and  medidne 
Poetry,  pmloaophy,  and  moiic. 
History         •        •        •        • 
Literatun. 

Literature         •        •        •     . 

Painting  and  literatura      •     . 

Greek  Ian.  mathemat,  8c  mus. 

Mathemat*  medianSce,  8t  aitr. 

Mystics  .... 
Law     .  .... 

Medicine,  mathemat,  physics. 
History  .... 

Mathematics,  astronomy,  ke. 
Music,  math.,  nat.  philosophy. 
Poetry,  divinity « music,  &c.     • 

Poetry 

OeoKraphy  •         .         . 

Naturalist      •  •  •  • 

Sculptor. 

Sculntor. 

MdKic  (comp.  and  perfbnn.) 

Mechanics  and  music. 

Mechau.,  theo.,  and  painting. 

Music. 

Law. 

Poetry  .... 

M.kthematics  and  astronomy  . 

Th*'oloiry        .... 

Mu^ic  (comp  and  perform.) 

Ditto  d:ito. 

Mu«ic  (perfornjiT.) 

Music,  wiiiin)».  ate. 

Mubic  (^ comp.  and  perform.)  . 

Ditto  ditto. 

Poetry,  politics       ... 

Road-Burveyur,  contractor,  Jkc. 

Botany,  natural  ptiiloM>)diy    . 


Mechanics. 

Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Poetry  . 

Police  matriHtratc   .         . 
Music,  muihematics,  Ac. 


Treatise  on  the  Holy  Bpiiit. 
A  Greek  History. 

Life  of  Wallace. 
ConfiMiio  Amantist  8eo. 


On  Rhetorie,  &e. 

Bcveial  ^Yeattsea 
TVeatiset  on  Grammar. ' 

Historical  and  Fbetical  Dietlonary 

Idea  del  tempio  della  pittura. 

De  Muaicl. 

Geom.  Theorems;     on  Fortifica- 
tions; Theory  of  Planeti^  fte. 
Spiritual  Poetry.  9cc. 
Commentary  on  Laws,  3 vols,  folio. 
On  the  Art  of  prolonging  Life. 
History  of  Dauphiuy,  Ike. 
Treatise  of  Algebra. 

Poems.  Sermons,  8db. 

Fablei.  6  vols.  8vo. 

Inventions  for  the  Blfaid. 

On  Beiss  and  Ante ;  on  Edosatlott. 


Explanation  of  the  No.  866. 


Misctdlanies.  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  and  Tarious 

other  scientific  woiVs. 
Various  Nonounfonoist  works. 


Oratorios  (Jephtha.  Zimri.8cc.) 

Poems.  Letten  to  Washingtoo,  8ce. 

Fourteen  Communications  to  Man 
Chester  Society ;    Thirty-sik    tl« 
Niclvolson's  Journal. 


Paradise  Lost.  he. 
Universal  Mentor,  9ic. 
Inventions  for  the  Blind. 


•  Lomauo  had  studied  literative  and  paintiai;  previous  to  becomiuK  blind ;  he  wrote  on  Painting  after  he  Isecame  blind, 
t  Some  autbuhties  state  that  Salinas  was  blind  from  birth.  t  Count  de  Pagan  published  his  works  after  he  became  bhnd. 


would  thus  ensure  the  training  of  persons  to  continue  and 
poriect  an  art  which  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  infancy 
Irom  the  want  of  such  a  provision. 

The  addition  of  deafness  to  blindness  seems  almost  to 
«»hut  out  a  human  bein^  from  the  external  world.  It  is 
ilitlicult  to  conceive  how  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  can  be  occupied — ^much  more  difficult  to 
<l(MM(le  how  it  can  be  improved  and  educated.  The  case  of 
.T. lines  Mitchell  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by 
J)uirald  Stewart,  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  Dr.  Spunheira.  He 
rrreived  no  education,  except  that  which  was  forced  upon 
him  ;  his  friends  made  no  progress  in  communicating  with 
Inm,  except  such  as  related  to  his  daily  exercises  and  wants. 
Tne  intercourse  they  mutually  held  was  by  natural  signs, 
a'Mrcssed  to  his  sense  of  feeling.  When  hungry  he  ex- 
pressini  himself  by  carrying  his  hand  towards  his  mouth, 
niul  pointed  to  the  cupboard  where  the  eatables  were  kept. 
It'  his  sister  wished  to  express  satisfaction,  she  tapped  him 
coiiily  ;  if  displeasure,  she  gave  him  a  quick  slap.  If  he 
wanted  to  go  to  bed  he  inclined  his  head  sidewards.  He 
r»M'ily  interpreted  signs,  and  so  evinced  the  activity  of 
his  powers.  Several  cases  of  similar  deprivations  are 
r»T  )rdcd ;  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  the  one 
li>-tnt  known  in  England,  is  that  of  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf, 
»l':mb.  and  blind  American  girl,  who  resides  in  the  in- 
•-tituti  >n  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
luiia  Brace  was  seized  with  typhus  fever  at  four  years  of 
o-j"'*:  during  the  first  week  of  her  illness  she  became  blind 
.ii.d  deaf.  She  retained  her  speech  for  about  a  year,  fre- 
u'H'Mtly  repeating  her  letters  ana  spelling  the  names  of  her 
!»!'  I  I  nntunce.  but  «hc  irni dually  V>«t  it,  and  seems  now  con- 
<!•  :u!j"<l  to  perjiettial  silence.  For  three  years  she  con- 
t<iiucd  to  utter  a  few  words ;  one  oC  the  iMt  was  *  mother; 


At  first  she  was  unconscious  of  her  misfortune,  and  ima- 
gined that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  the  world.  At 
length  in  passing  a  window  she  felt  the  sun  shining  warm 
upon  her  hand,  and  she  made  signs  indicating  that  she  was 
aware  of  it.  She  was  governed  by  her  mother,  by  means 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of  Mitchell ;  at  first 
she  was  e.\ceedingly  irrilablw ;  but  she  at  length  became 
habitually  mild,  obedient,  and  affectionate.  At  nine  years  of 
age  she  was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  to  knit. 
Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  is  sup- 
ported in  the  Hartford  Asylum  in  part  by  the  contributions 
of  visiters,  and  in  part  by  her  own  labours  in  sewing  and 
knitting.  A  language  of  palpable  signs  was  eiu-ly  esta- 
blished as  a  means  of  communication  with  her  friends ;  this 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  is  now  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jects are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  is 
her  chief  reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every 
object  with  which  she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  the 
aid  of  her  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  smell  also  is  surpris- 
ingly acute,  and  often  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  other  persons  Her  countenance  as 
she  sits  at  work  exhibits  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  active 
mind  and  a  feeling  heart,  and  thoughts  and  feelinp  seem 
to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a  summer  sky.  A  shade 
of  pensiveness  will  be  followed  by  a  cloud  of  anxiety  or 
gloom ;  a  peaceftil  look  will  perhaps  succeed ;  and  not  un- 
fi^uently  a  smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  one  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one  yet  has 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  prison-house,  or  been  able 
to  find  an  avenue  (or  intellectual  or  moral  light. 
These  partkulAttftre  derived  firom  two  intereitiiig  articlei 
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in  Uie  Afneriean  AnnaU  qf  Education.  Captain  Basil  HaU, 
who  visited  the  Hartford  ABylum,  abo  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  Julia  Brace  in  his  TraveU  in 
North  America, 

Of  the  statistics  of  the  hlind  we  have  no  very  accurate 
information.  Their  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
varies  from  local  causes :  in  Egypt  1  in  300  are  supposed 
to  be  blind;  in  England  not  more  than  I  in  1000,  but 
this  gives  a  large  aggregate.  As  improvable  beings  they 
call  for  education ;  as  labouring  under  a  serious  organic 
defect  they  demand  our  sympathy  and  benevolence.  It 
is  our  duty  to  support  institutions  for  their  education,  and 
to  encourage  those  invennons  which  have  been  found  in 
any  way  adequate  to  their  wants.  The  important  work  of' 
James  GaU  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Literature  for 
the  Blind  suppUes  a  vast  variety  of  useful  information  on 
the  subject. 

BUNDA6E  (called  also  BLIND),  is  a  mUitary  build- 
ing,  consisting  usually  of  stout  timbers,  to  secure  troops, 
stores,  or  artillery. 

In  fortresses,  when  regular  casemates  have  not  been  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  ammunition  and  provisions, 
or  of  the  soldiers,  while  not  employed  in  active  duty,  co- 
vered buildings  of  a  temporary  nature  are  formed  for  those 
purposes  at,  or  previously  to,  the  commencement  of  a  siege. 
The  simplest  are  such  as  are  made  against  the  side  of 
some  strong  wall  within  the  place,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
against  the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  in  a  dry  ditch,  on 
any  of  the  fronts  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the*  enemy. 
These  inclined  blindages  consist,  when  timber  is  plentiful, 
of  thick  beams  placed  close  together,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  so  as  to  make  with  it  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  one 
extremity  of  each  resting  on  a  sleeper  laid  in  the  ground : 
in  other  cases  the  beams  are  plaoea  at  inter\'als  from  each 
other ;  over  them  are  laid  horizontal  joists  close  together, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  to  the  required  thickness  with 
fascines  and  sods  when  they  can  be  procured ;  the  entrance 
is  at  one  extremity  of  the  building.  This  kind  of  blind- 
B^  is  also  constructed  to  cover  a  man  while  employed  in 
piercing  the  escarp  wall  of  a  rampart,  in  order  to  form  a 
breach  m  it  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

A  blindage  is  sometimes  formed  independently  of  any 
wall,  by  planting  the  timbers  in  the  ground  in  inclined  po- 
sitions so  that  their  upper  extremities  meet  together  in  a 
ridge,  by  which  means  tne  building  resembles  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fascines  and  sods. 
But  generally  an  area  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  made  of  strong 
palisades  planted  verticallv  in  the  ground,  the  roof  being 
formed  of  timbers  disposed  horizontally  and  close  together, 
above  which  comes  tne  bed  of  fascines  and  earth.  For  a 
small  magazine  the  inclosing  wall  may  consist  merely  of 
gabions  filled  with  earth ;  the  area  being  covered  as  before. 

A  blindage  is  said  to  be  bomb-proof,  when,  from  the 
thickness  of  its  roof,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  shock  of 
loaded  shells ;  and  splinter-proof  when  merely  capable  of 
securing  persons  witnin  it  against  the  fragments  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  such  shells. 

The  French  give  the  name  of  blindage  to  any  building 
ahwady  existing  in  a  fortress,  when  a  shell-proof  covering 
has  been  made  to  it  in  place  of  its  proper  roof;  this  cover  is 
obtained  by  placing  great  girders  over  the  interior,  and  over- 
laying them  with  joists  and  earth.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  walls,  when  not  sufficiently  strong,  should  be  cut  down 
to  a  convenient  height,  and  covered  as  before.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildmg  leaning  blindages  may  be  formed  as 
above  described,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
walls  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  except  at  the  in- 
tended entrances,  which  are  generally  opposite  to  the  piers 
between  the  doors  and  windows,  where  some  of  the  in- 
clined timbers  arc  omitted:  but  occasionally  the  walls  and 
roof  are  merely  strengthened  and  supported  by  shoars  or 
inclined  props  firmly  fixed  below  in  the  grouna,  and  above 
renting  agamst  the  extremities  of  the  {(irders.  For  these 
kinds  of  blindages  such  buildings  should  be  selected  as  have 
their  lengths  in  the  probable  direction  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
to  avoid  their  being  too  much  exposed. 

To  secure  some  of  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortress,  shell-proof  blindages  are  formed,  by  planting  in  the 
earth  strong  palisades  vertically  on  each  side  of  the  gun, 
from  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the  extent  of  about 
eighteen  feet  ftom  thenoe,  across  the  terreplein  or  upper 
surface  of  the  rampart;  and  a  roof  is  made  with  timbers, 
which  also  cover  the  embnsors  as  ftr  as  six  feet  from  its 
^«ok, «  iattnor  «Kti«BUty.^IlMM  Uindagos  ars  op«a  to- 


wards the  rear,  and  the  guns  fire  thmagh  the  embrsssm 
as  usual.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  fbm  the  V*  \ 
age  in  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  itSilf,  the  rocf  }^"i 
well  covered  with  timbers,  fascines,  and  earth ;  the  a£*r  * 
side* should  be  open, but  the  exterior  may  be  clascd  i*  i 
number  of  stout  timbers  placed  horizontally*  so  as  Is  iuai 
a  wall  four  feet  thick,  through  which  the  embnunucs  fu 
be  cut  like  the  portholes  of  a  ship. 

In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  wnen  the  trenebce  of  the  V 
siegers  become  subject  to  a  plunging  fire  frem  the  ft«r« 
they  are  protected  by  blindages ;  these  are  formcxl  by  fti  ; 
rectangular  frames  of  timber  vertically  along  the  two «  -^ 
of  the  trench,  and  placing  similar  fi^mes  acroea  the  v-. »  . 
so  as  to  rest  on  the  upper  extremities  of  the  fanner .  *  • 
roof  frames  carry  a  layer  of  fosdnes,  which  is  eo^cipd  %  *. 
earth  or  raw  hides. 

Blinded  trenches  of  this  kind  were  formeriy  nurV.  .<« . 
by  the  besiegers  to  protect  their  descent  into  tbe  diu  -  r*  '  I 
fort^ed  towns ;  one  of  this  kind  was  executed  by  the  Frr;t  j 
for  that  purpose  when  they  besieged  Danzig  in'  1  &  1 X 

BLINDNESS.    [See  Eva.] 

BUND. WORM  (zoology),    the  English  naoie  Ur  ^  \ 
species  of  the  third  subgenus  of  the  family  of  Anz\'^  ^ 
les  Orvets  of  the  French,  and  the  genus  Anjpn*  (4  I. 
nsuB.    This  family  have  a  bony  head,  their  tertb  .- 
tongue  resemble  those  of  the  lizards  distinguiabed  \*^  t  « 
name  of  Seps,  and  they  have  three  eyelids :   they  arr.  a 
short,  as  Cuvier  observes,  so  to  speak,  Sepe-liianls  « ittf.o 
feet.   [See  Sxps.] 


[Head  of  BUad-vorm.] 


Before  we  enter  into  a  description  of  the  reptile  vr.  «• 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  ur..- 
teresting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  nature,  leavunr  i.    i 
form  of  the  lizards,  arrives  at  tnat  of  the  snakes.     PrDt*^. 
ins  in  the  lizards  from  Sepf  to  Bipes^  from  Bipes  to  f  '  .- 
ciaes,  and  from  Chalcides  to  Chirotes,  forms  alnfto^t  in»rr 
sibly  becoming  more  and  more  serpentine*  she  azriTea  at  u« 
Artguidip  or  Snakes,  which  may  he  said  to  form  tbe  r  c- 
necting  link  between  tbe  lizards  and  the  true  scipeots.  [<• 
SaRPXNTS.]    These  Anguid^e  are  charactehzed  exirniai  « 
by  imbricated  scales  which  cover  them  entirely.     Tbnv  art 
according  to  Cuvier,  four  subgenera ;  in  the  three  fira  • ' 
which  are  to  be  found,  under  the  skin,  the  rodtmeiiu 
some  of  tlie  bones  of  the  anterior  extremities  azid  of  nw 
relvis.    In  the  last  subgenus  there  is  no  feetige  of  eari 
bones,  nor  of  a  sternum  (breast-bone). 

We  will  give  a  slight  sketch  of  these  subgei»ere.  and  • 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  place  whirh  t:^ 
blind-worm  is  supposed  to  occupy  in  this  graduetcd  sca^ 
In  the  first  of  these  subgenera,  Pseudopus  of  Merrem   iXi* 
Scheltopusiks,  see  Schkltopusik).  the  tvmpamnii  or  drun 
of  the  ear  is  visible  externally ;  on  eacb  side  of  the  %rr  • 
there  is  a  small  prominence,  which  is  the  nsdimrDt  «•(  . 
femur  (thigh-bone),  and  this  bone  is  attached  to  a  true  \n.  I 
vis  hidden  beneath  the  skin.    The  anterior  extienitavs  *rt 
scarcely  marked  by  an  external  fold  hard  to  be  sera,  ar. ' 
there  is  no  humerus  (arm-bone)  within.    One  of  the  iurpf 
is  one-fourth  part  less  than  the  other. 

The  second  subgenus,  Ophisaurus  (snake-liaard)  of  I>l« 
din, '  has  many  points  of  resemblance  aith  the  Schelu-f*. 
siks,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  posterior  extf«siit.#«  r 
limbs.    The  tympanum,  however,  u  still  vuiblc*  and  t  .■ 


[S- 


scales  leave  a  fold  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.     The 
lung  is  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  large 
Ophisaurus.] 

In  the  third  subgenus  (Anguis  of  Cuvier), 
the  blind-worm  is  arranged,  not  only  is  there  no  ^^^ 
of  any  limbs  externally,  but  even  the  tympeoam  ta 
under  the  skin ;  tlie  maxillary  teeth  are  c 
hooked,  but  there  are  no  palate  teeth.  The  body  is  enve- 
loped in  small  imbricated  scales,  and  there  ia  no  foU  at  -^Jp 
side.  One  of  the  lungs  is  less  than  the  other  by 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  Orvets  properly 

These  three  subgenera  have  still  an  hnperibct  pelsia*.  • 

•  Moekel  Is  of  opinion  ihat  Um  iaptrfbct  p«his  wkkk 
Augmit  fr€ipU$  b  *  |u«t«rior  estramity  and  not «  rwla 
Majer,  who  Mw  tlw  pnp«nliiMi  ia  Um  Miiwinw  at 
vithlbelML    ladMdMaywMikM^f^aifUwlnl 

teBily  «f  OphUUai  bavlBS  thi  lettOMBls  sf  a  IMI 
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ooDoeived  to  be  one  mode  in  which  the  blister*  as  a  general 
remedy,  proves  beneficial. 

But  whatever  be  their  mode  of  operation,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain Uiat  blisters  often  prove  more  extensively  beneficial 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  limited  surface 
on  which  they  act,  and  from  the  very  slight  discharge  they 
induce.  Though,  as  already  stated,  they  are  most  bene- 
ficial when  the  inflammation  is  seated  u^  a  particular  organ 
or  in  part  of  an  organ,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  without 
advantage  in  cases  in  which  the  system  is  generally  and 
deeply  involved;  but  then  benefit  can  onlv  be  obtained 
iVom  them  after  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  evacuants 
have  lessened  or  subdued  the  general  action  of  the  system. 
In  this  case  they  often  complete  and  render  permanent  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  preceding  remedies. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned,  they  are  most  commonly 
employed  (after  remedies  that  act  powerfully  on  the  general 
system)  in  pneumonia  (inflammation  of  the  lung) ;  in  gas- 
tritis (inflammation  of  the  stomach) ;  in  hepatitis  (inflam- 
mation of  the  liver) ;  in  phrenitis  (inflammation  of  the 
brain),  and  so  on :  but  there  are  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  in  which  they  are  decidedly  useful,  as  in  spasmodic 
affections  attended  with  pain  but  without  inflammation ;  in 
tbe  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  and  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
in  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  paralysis,  6cc. 

Benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  application  of  blis- 
ters through  their  immediate  and  direct  action  as  stimulants, 
chiefly  in  full  habits,  in  which  languor  is  the  consequence ' 
of  over-distention.  In  these  cases  they  excite  the  whole 
system,  and  produce  an  exhilarating  effect  A  gentleman 
once  highly  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  of  brilliant  con- 
vivial powers,  always  applied  a  blister  when  he  wished  to 
shine  in  either  sphere,  and  the  effect  was  produced  as  soon 
as  the  warmth  in  the  part  began.  Many  persons,  even 
though  they  feel  acutely  the  pain  produced  by  blisters,  de- 
clare that  the  relief  from  the  previous  languor  counter- 
balances all  their  sufferings. 

The  application  of  a  blister  is  sometimes  successfully 
employed  as  a  means  of  directly  lessening  pain.  The  ex- 
citement of  one  psun  diminishes  another :  hence  the  relief 
afforded  in  tooth-ache  and  other  painful  affections.  Al- 
though in  general  bUsters  reUeve  more  pain  than  they  give, 
yet  m  some  irritable  skins  and  in  some  irritable  states  of 
the  system,  they  produce  occasionally  extreme  excitement 
and  suffering.  By  the  previous  employment  of  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  soothing  the  irritable  state  of  the  system, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  blisters  may  be  obtained  even  in 
constitutions  thus  predisposed  to  irritation  from  the  operation 
of  this  remedy,  which  constantly  produces  good  or  bad 
effects  just  as  its  application  is  well  or  ill  timed.  One  pain- 
liil  affection  occasionally  induced  (strangury)  is  effectually 
relieved  by  an  anodyne  injection  thrown  ii^o  the  rectum, 
consisting  of  four  or  six  ounces  of  thin  tepid  gruel,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 

BLISTER-BEETLE.  [See  Cantharis.] 

BLOCK  (Crerman,  Bloeke;  Dutch,  Blokken;  Swedish, 
Skepps-bhck  ;  French,  Poulie  ;  Italian,  BozeUi  ;  Spanish, 
Motonet;  Portuguese,  Moutoes;  Kuss,  JS^Ai),'an  instru- 
ment generally  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships  to  give  facility  to 
the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  require  and  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pulley — a  block,  as  used  on  board  of  ships,  being 
simply  a  pulley  in  the  greater  part  of  its  modifications. 
One  description  of  blocks,  to  whicn  the  name  of  dead-eyes 
has  been  given,  is  not  a  pulley,  being  unprovided  with 
sheaves.  These  dead-eyes  are  used  for  setting  up  and 
fastening  the  shrouds  and  other  standing  rigging  of  the 
ship,  while  sheaved  blocks  are  used  for  the  running  rigging. 
The  more  usual  form  of  blocks  of  both  descriptions  is  that 
of  an  oval  sphoroid,  flattened  at  opposite  sides.  Dead-eyes 
are  made  out  of  on«  piece  of  wood,  pierced  with  the  requisite 
number  of  holes,  through  which  the  standing  rigging  is 

Sassed;  and  single-sheath  blocks  are  made  up  of  three 
istinct  parts,  viz.,  the  shell,  the  sheave,  and  the  pin  which 
serves  aft  an  axis  round  which  the  sheave  revolves.  Some 
blocks  are  made  with  two,  and  others  with  three,  and  even 
four  sheaves,  which  aU  revolve  on  the  same  pin  or  axis,  and 
conseouently  parallel  to  each  other,  in  separate  chambers 
formea  for  that  purpose  in  the  shell  of  the  block. 

The  construction  of  blocks  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
operation,  such  as  anj  man  accustomed  to  work  in  wood 
eouM  perfonn  with  fitcditv  and  accuracy  \  but  this  in  practice 


is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as  the  parts  mutt  be  fiuhi^Ai* 
and  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  possible  accu^-j  ;  . 
order  to  insure  their  easy  working  when  put  to^tii' .-. 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  tne  maiiajft:.  - 
of  a  ship.  For  this  reason,  block-making  has  long  l<.ru  • . 
a  substantive  branch  of  manufacture,  and  is  carried  un  ciitK* 
by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  only  with  mast-makinjr. 

The  vast  number  of  blocks  constantly  required  f&r  u  ~ 
use  of  the  English  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  oi  ...i 
country  may  l^  understood  from  the  fact,  that  upux:*!-   ' 
1400  blocks  of  all  sorts  are  needed  for  fitting  one  iiiip  • }  '• 
guns,  while  for  smaller  vessels,  although  the  size:*  ai.i>    . 
differCiit,  the  number  will  not  materially  vary  from  «  hu  • 
here  stated.    It  was  therefore  long  a  matter  of  confide  ;u-<.< 
moment  to  devise  means  for  simplifying  the  mode  of  mtu^ 
facture,  and  thus  diminishing  the  cost.    In  the  year  J7ej  i 
large  manufactory  was  established  on  the  river  Itchec  .* 
Southampton  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  secured  a  patcM  i  •: 
an  improved  method  of  making  sheaves,  and  who  furti  t: 
adapted  machinery  for  cutting  the  timber  and  sbapini;  t^ 
shells  of  the  blocks.    Mr.  Taylor  so  far  succeeded,  th.t  l-  - 
was  enabled  for  some  time  to  supply  all  the  blocks  ttsqu.n . 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.    A  few  years  after  the  expiration  I 
his  patent,  machinery  was  introduced  into  the  dock-yard  ^ 
Portsmouth,  and  the  government  undertook  the  manufartu:. 
for  the  navy,  with  the  double  object  of  economy  a&  to  f 
cost,  and  of  being  independent  of  any  individual  for  tbe  '^uf^-^ 
of  an  article  of  first  necessity  for  the  equipment  of  fchip^ 

About  this  time  (1801)  Mr.  Brunei  succeeded   in  o^u 
pleting  a  perfect  working  model  for  constructing  hoxh  \ 
shells  and  sheaves  of  blocks.    This  model  being  subm»:' 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  in*;- 
tion  was  at  once  adopted  by  government,  and  Mr.  Bi 
was  engaged  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  rv  ^ 
machinery  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large  fur  making  . 
to  supply  the  whole  naval  service  of  the  country,     'i 
completion  of  this  machinery  occupied  nearly  six  >ear^.  . 
was  not  brought  into  full  operation  until  SeptemWr.  i> 
since  which  time  it  has  been  found  to  work  with*/.  ^■ 
quiring  any  alteration,  and  is  attended  only  by  v^crk^ 
of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  machinery  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  is  )   : 
motion  by  a  steam-engine  of  thirty-two  horse  pow*.:,  .. 
work  performed  by  which  consists  of  various  la\>uri  l.-  , 
cesses  in   addition  to  moving  the  block-macbiner> 
means  of  this  latter,  the  shells  and  sheaves  of  bk.  * « 
cut  of  all  the  requisite  sizes,  and  finished  ik  ith  a  ■ .« . 
of  precision  which  is  found  in  itself  to  be  of  irrt ..;     . 
vantage,  since  the  shell  or  the  sheave  of  any  one  bl  t  k 
given  size,  will  fit,  and  may  be  at  once  adapted  to  an\     . 
sheave  or  shell,  of  the  same  size,  without  requiring;  a: 
justment.    It  is  found  that  with  this  machinery  ti  n  . 
can  perform  the  work  that  previously  required  one  Li. 
and  ten  men  for  its  completion,  and  can  easily  finish,  y^ 
the  year,  140,000  blocks  of  various  sorts  and  sizeis.  tht 
of  the  work  performed  being  not  less  than  50,00u/. 

As  a  rewa^  for  his  ingenuity,  and  for  his  services  *l.    . 
six  years  in  superintending  the  construction   of  tbe 
chinery,  Mr.  Brunei  received  from  government  20 .f* 
sum  exceedingly  moderate  when  it  is  considered  thi:   . 
annual  saving  to  the  public  by  means  of  his   invt : 
amounted  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  the  «  . 
a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  compensation. 

The  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view.  • : 
invention.  Is  such,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  i.  r. 
sequences  of  any  accident  ha*)pening  to  the  mach:'    - 
PortsDoouth,  during  a  time  when  the  fitting  of  a  fleet  il  . 
in  progress,  duplicate  machinery  has  been  constructe  j 
Dock-yard  at  (Jhatham,  and  is  kept  in  constant  re       « 
for  action,  although  hitherto  it  has  not  been  wantt*!. 

BLOCKADE,  LAW  OF.    Whenever  a  war  takr-^  :    -. 
it  affects  in  various  ways  all  states  which  have    ai. 
nexion  with  the  belligerent  powers.    A  principal  pa-.  .- 
cordingly  of  the  science  of  international  law  is  the: 
respects  the  rights  of  such  neutral  states.      For   \* 
reasons  this  is  also  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  >. 
There  is  here  a  general  rule,  namely,  that  the  neutr&i  • 
not  to  be  at  all  interfered  with,  conflicting  with   i 
variety  of  exceptions,  derived  from  what  iscon^et^n.^. 
the  right  of  each  of  the  belligerents  to  prosecute  :. 
ject  of  annoying  its  enemy,  even  though  (within  • 
limits)  it  inflicts  injury  upon  a  third  party,      la  tl:- 
place  there  is  to  be  wtttod  the  question  of  what 
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issued  soon  after  in  aid  of  llus,  all  neutral  vessels  were  re- 
quired to  carry  what  were  called  letters  or  certificates  of 
origin,  that  is,  attestations  from  the  French  consuls  of  the 
ports  from  which  they  had  set  out,  that  no  part  of  their  cargo 
was  British.  This  was  the  revival  of  an  expedient  which 
had  been  first  resorted  to  hy  the  Directory  in  1796. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  invalidity  of  this 
blockade,  according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations :  the  essential  circumstance  of  a  good  blockade, 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  was 
Kete  entirely  wanting.  And  it  is  proper  also  to  state  that  a 
certain  reprei«ntaliv>n  of  the  nature  of  the  decree,  much  in- 
sisted u}x>n  by  some  of  tiie  writers  and  pamphleteers  in  the 
course  of  the  sub>equent  dissr ussions.  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating its  al^urd.ty  and  violence,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
ne\>er  atteu^ptevi  to  be  en:\>T>red,  is  now  well  known  not  to 
ha\-e  Ivvn  >tric:h  cvYTtvt.  Many  vessels  of  neutrals  were 
actuaV.y  ca;X\*.r\\i  and  condemn<xl  by  the  French  courts,  in 
cont>:mt:\  N»;th  it^  dunng  the  first  few  months  which  fol- 
Kn\^>l  its  pr,>mL2lijai;NNR, 

Tcic  ilrst  >top  in  res:>tattce  to  the  Berlin  decree  was  taken 
^v  i^irat  Hr.tAitt  on  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  while  the 
"^V;.;;*  ui:ni>trv  of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  head  was 

Al  u\  otl:ce»  by  an  onler  in  council  subjecting  to  seizure 
aU  ncutml  vcsvoU  tnivlnig  fn>m  one  hostile  port  in  Europe 
to  «Uv^:Uor  \»uh  property  belonging  to  an  enemy.  This 
ivi\lor  howcwr  is  s-^id  to  have  been  extensively  evaded; 
>^h(U\  at  tW  same  tuue«  new  efforts  began  to  be  made  by 
the  Ktvnu^h  em^x»ror  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree.  It  is  ad- 
mit t<.Hl  that  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  September  and 
iVtv^ST,  1^07,  se\eral  neutral  vessels  were  captured  for 
violniu'U  of  that  decree;  that  a  considerable  alarm  was  ex- 
%m!\h1  uuwn^  the  mercantile  classes  in  this  country  by  these 
aot2&  iU*  vioionre ;  that  the  premium  of  insurance  rose  ;  and 
that  soiuo  su!^pension  of  trade  took  place.  (See  Edin.  Rev. 
>vK  \iv,  p.  44'i«  &c.)  It  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Hriiish  orders  in  council,  that  the  effect  of  the  Berlin 
*UH^r\H)  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country  during  the 
ntonths  of  August,  September,  and  October  in  particular, 
was  tuost  severely  felt.     (See  Mr.  Stephen's  Speech.) 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  Mr.  Perceval  now  was,  issued  further  orders 
in  council,  dated  the  1 1th  and  21st  November,  1807.  These 
new  orders  declared  France  and  all  its  tributary  states  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  subject  to  seizure 
which  were  either  found  to  have  certificates  of  origin  on 
board,  or  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  world  thus  blockaded.  All  neutral  vessels,  in- 
tended for  France  or  any  other  hostile  country,  were  or- 
dered in  all  eases  to  touch  first  at  some  British  port,  and  to 
pay  custom  dues  there,  after  which  they  were,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  allowed  to  depart  to  their  destination.  In  all 
cases,  in  like  manner,  vessels  clearing  out  from  a  hostile 
port  were,  before  proceeding  farther  on  their  voyage,  to  touch 
at  a  British  port. 

The  predicament  in  which  neutral  countries  were  placed 
by  this  war  of  edicts  was  sufficiently  embarrassing.  The 
effect  of  the  recent  British  orders  in  council  is  thus  distinctly 
stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  229 : 
•  Taken  in  combination  with  the  Berhn  decree,  they  interdict 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations ;  they  prohibit 
everything  which  that  decree  had  allowed ;  and  they  enjoin 
those  very  things  which  are  there  made  a  ground  of  confis- 
cation.' 

By  a  subsequent  decree,  issued  by  Bonaparte  from  Milan 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1807,  the  British  dominions  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading 
with  each  other  in  any  articles  produced  or  manufactured 
m  the  parts  of  the  earth  thus  put  under  a  ban.  Various 
additional  orders  in  council  were  also  promulgated  from 
time  to  time,  in  explanation  or  slight  modification  of  those 
last  mentioned. 

It  is  asserted  by  tne  opponents  of  this  policy  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  result  was  a  diminution  in  the  ccurse 
of  the  following  year  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  millions  sterling.  It  is  even  contended 
that,  but  for  some  counteracting  causes  which  happened  to 
operate  at  the  same  time,  the  falling  off  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  as  great.    (See  Edin.  Rev,  vol.  xiv.  p.  442,  &c.) 

The  prmcinal  branch  of  trade  affected  was  that  with 
America,  which  was  at  this  time  the  only  great  neutral 
power  in  existence ;  and  which  in  that  capacity  had,  pre- 


vious to  the  Berlin  decree,  been  an  annual  purchiw* 
British  manufactures  to  a  large  amount,  partly  f  ^r    . 
consumption,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  for  tlic  ^ ..   , 
the  Continent.    Both  the  Americans,  therefure,   a:. . 
various  parties  in  this  countrv  interested  in  this  exp^jr:  . 
exclaimed  loudly  against  the  edicts  of  the  two  Lc.. 
powc».    It  appears  that  the  American  government,  w. 
phcation  to  tnat  of  France,  obtained  an  asaurance,  « 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  though  not  in  an  official  for: , 
the  Berlin  decree  would  not  be  put  in  force  against  An  •  - 
vessels ;  but  when  this  was  urged  as  a  auilktient  rt  >> 
the  revocation  of  the  English  orders  in  oouncil,  the  h    . 
government  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  maiiit . 
that  America  should  insist  upon  a  public  renunciatic d  t .    . 
obnoxious  French  decree. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  parliament  in  M 
1803,  by  motions  made  in  both  houses  asserting  the  i..-  j 
of  the  orders  in  council.    On  the  1st  of  April  the  tnvz- . 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  who  had  pet  !. 
for  the  repeal  of  the  orders,  on  the  ground  of  their  ir.jv 
operation  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  counm.  -- 
heard  at  the  bar  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougbam.  * 
speech,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  aiterwaTA> 
lished.      The  result  was,  that  ministers  consented  t  • 
institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  orders,  v 
course  of  which  many  witnesses  were  brought  forwail 
by  the   petitioners  and  by  the  ministers  in  support  o!  * 
respective  views.     But  no  immediate  result  foUowel.  ^  * 
from  this  inquiry, or  from  amotion  made  in  the  H  (.• 
Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1809,  by  Mr.  WL.i... 
declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  acquiescing  in  the  p. . ; 
tions  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  26th  of  April  however  a  new  order  in  cuucc 
issued,  which,  it  was  contended  by  the  opponents     f 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  did  in  fact  amount  to  an  a*..- 
ment  of  the  whole  principle  of  that  pohcy.    On  the  ]  .> : 
that  the  state  of  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  Contiu^:.: 
concerned,  had  undergone  a  complete  change  hy  tl.o  ;; 
rection  of  the  Spaniards,  the  blockade,  which   had  t  -n  • 
extended  to  all  the  countries  under  the  authority  of  ¥r 
was  now  confined  to  France  itself,  to  Holland,  to  p  - 
Germany,  and  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  the  onlcr  ' 
condemned  vessels  for  having  certificates  of  orijrin  oi.  i . 
was  rescinded.    On  the  other  hand,  the  interdict  a.'.. 
trading  with  the  blockaded  ports  was  apparently  muc.o    . 
strict  and  severe  by  the  revocation  of  the  liberty  i'  tl: 
given,  in  certain    cases,  to  neutral  vessels  to  sLiil  :     . 
enemy's  port  after  having  first  touched  at  one  in  i^    . 
Britain.    Upon  this  point  however  some  important  m.- . 
tions  were  made  by  subsequent  orders.    A  system  wa-  , 
duced  of  licensing  certain  vessels  to  proceed  to  ho^ll^  ; 
after  having  first  touched  and  paid  custom-dues  at  a  :l:. 
port ;  and  this  was  eventually  carried  so  far,  that  at  1.  >• 
number  of  such  licences  granted  is  said  to  have  cx(  • 
16,000. 

The  position  however  in  which  America  was  st:'l  j . 
was  such  as  almost  to  force  her  to  go  to  war  eihc:  • 
England  or  France.    In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  > 
of  1812  a  vigorous  eiroi*t  was  again  made  by  the  or^^  -  : 
in  parliament  to  obtain  the  entire  removal  of  the  l-  .. 
council.   In  the  Lords,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Mar .    - 
Lansdowne  on  the  28th  of  February  for  a  select  ccK-n 
of  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  orders,  but  was  net:  : 
by  a  majority  of  135  to  71.     On  the  3rd  of  March  a  m  .. 
motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  >\.o  . 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  216  to  144.    On  the  3rd  ot  A 
however  an  order  of  the  prince  regent  in  council  ap: .- . 
in  the  *  Gazette,'  revoking  entirely  the  former  ordorV  •:  - 
far  as  regarded  America,  but  only  on  the  condition  t:.  :  • 
government  of  the  United  States  should  also  rev-n  r?  . 
order  by  which  it  had  some  time  previously  excluded  hr.. 
armed  vessels  from  its  ports,  while  it  admitted   ti.ov. 
France.     This  conditional  revocation  being  still  con?: 
unsatisfactory.  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  28th  of  Aprd.  n    • . 
in  the  Commons  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  ^*u 
generally,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  ministers  gixii.,:  •.. 
assent  to  the  motion.    Many  witnesses  were  in  consc-^,:. 
examined,  both    by  this  committee  and  by  another  i>: 
Lords,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  having  been  obtaiip  . 
the  5th  of  May  on  the  motion  of  Earl  FitxwilUam.    WLl  . 
examinations  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Bnivi^: 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  moved  in  the  oommons.  thi:  . 
crown  should  be  addressed  to  recall  or  suspend  the  i.i  J>  > 
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blindages,  if  a  bombardment  is  apprehended,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  every  article  is  carefully  ecoromized.  The 
garrison  should  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible,  disputing 
with  the  enemy  every  spot  which  ne  may  endeavour  to 
occupy,  and  destroying  every  thing  which  may  afiford  him 
cover :  sorties  should  be  made  whenever  a  hope  of  success 
presents  itself  without  risking  the  loss  of  many  men,  and 
every  other  means  should  be  taken  as  long  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  establishing  his  posts,  or  forming 
redoubts  about  the  place. 

In  1 757  the  King  of  Prussia  blockaded  Prague,  a  po- 
pulous city,  and  garrisoned  by  60,000  soldiers ;  the  invest- 
ment continued  six  weeks,  during  which  time  all  the  ave- 
nues were  occupied  and  several  engagements  took  place. 
The  history  of  the  late  Peninsular  War  affords  however 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  reducing  a  fortified  town  by  a 
blockade,  in  that  which  the  Duke,  then  the  Marquis,  of  Wel- 
lington, caused  to  be  established  about  Pampeluna  in  1813. 
This  town  had  a  garrison  consisting  of  more  than  4000 
men,  while  the  British  array  could  spare  neither  troops  nor 
artillery  sufficient  to  ensure  its  surrender  by  a  siege.  Nine 
strong  redoubts,  each  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of 
200  or  300  men,  with  some  field-pieces,  were  constructed  on 
commanding  heights,  at  from  1200  to  1500  yards  from  the 
place,  and  served  to  repel  every  sortie  from  tbence,  while 
the  rest  of  the  blockading  force  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  or  bivouacked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
artillery  of  llie  fortress.  Buildings  near  the  latter  were 
barricaded  and  formed  strong  advanced  posts ;  the  roads 
were  blocked  up  as  usual,  and  small  field-works  covered 
the  guards  of  the  army.  The  blockade  continued  three 
months ;  and  when  Marshal  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  British  troops  in  concen- 
trating themselves  to  oppose  him  were  necessarily  drawn 
away  from  the  posts  which  they  occupied,  yet  the  precau- 
tions used  were  such,  that  no  communication  could  take 
place  between  the  garrison  and  the  French  army,  though 
the  latter  was  almost  within  sis^ht  of  the  ramparts. 

(See  Lalleraand,  TraitS  des  Operations  Secondaires  de  la 
Guerre  ;  Jomini,  Traite  des  grandes  Operations  Militaires  ; 
Colonel  Sir  J.  T.  Jones,  Journals  of  Sieges  in  Spain.) 

BLOCKHOUSE  (also  written  BLOCKHAUS),  among 
military  edifices  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  building  con- 
structed chiefly  of  timber ;  if  alone,  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent fort ;  if  fonned  in  the  interior  of  a  field-work,  it 
becomes  a  retrenchment  or  reduit,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
defenders  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  when  the 
work  is  occupied  during  a  considerable  time,  or  to  prolong 
the  defence  when  the  work  is  attacked :  and,  after  it  is 
taken,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  obtain  a  capitulation. 

When  the  blockhouse  is  to  be  employed  only  as  a  re- 
trenchment, its  plan  is  generally  a  simple  rectangle,  and  its 
walls  consist  of  a  single  row  of  piles,  placed  upright  in  the 
ground  ;  these  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  building  may 
be  defended  by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  within.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  laying  timbers  horizontally  across  the  inclosed 
area,  and  covering  them  with  fascines  and  earth.  The 
covering  materials,  when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  bomb- 
proof, must  be  at  least  four  feet  thick,  since  the  shells  fired 
from  field-howitzers  penetrate  into  earth  nearly  to  that 
depth.  The  entrances,  when  formed  in  the  walls,  are  pro- 
tected by  inclined  blindages,  or  by  palisades,  planted  close 
together  in  their  front,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes;  but 
occasionally  the  entrances  are  in  the  roof,  and  access  to  them 
is  then  obtained  by  means  of  ladders. 

The  interior  breadth  of  the  building  may  be  about  eighteen 
feet,  in  order  to  allow  a  passajie  between  the  two  rows  of 
bedsteads:  these  are  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  side 
walls,  and  serve  as  stajjes  on  which  the  men  may  stand  to 
fire  throuixh  the  loop-holes  when  the  latter  are  much  ele- 
vated above  the  floor. 

Reduits  of  this  kind  are  nearly  indispensable  in  situations 
commanded  by  heights,  when  consequently  the  interior  of 
the  principal  work  is  so  subject  to  the  plunging  fires  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  defenders  could  not  otherwise  find  shelter, 
and  then  the  side-walls  should  be  thick  enoupch  to  resist  a  fire 
of  artillery.    In  other  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable 
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that  the  parapets  of  the  principal  work  should  eonceal  tl 
reduit  from  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  for  which  poTpose  u,  • 
roof  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible ;  anO.  n 
this  case,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  height  in  the  inter;<  % 
which  should  not  be  less  than  eight  feet,  it  may  be  nere-*^:? 
to  sink  the  floor  below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground. 

In  a  mountainous  country  the  blockhouse  possesses  gre  it 
advantages  over  an  ordinary  field-lbrt,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  latter  would  be  incessantly  ploughed  up  by  the 
fire  of  artillery  directed  into  it  by  the  enemy  flrom  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  Here  then  the  blockhouse  may  with  ]>r  >- 
griety  be  constructed  as  an  independent  work ;  its  plan  i:. 
Jive  re-entering  angles,  or  be  in  the  form  of  a  cro«,  in 
order  to  allow  the  faces  to  be  defended  by  flankinir  fire>  « f 
musketry  from  within ;  and  the  walls  may  be  thick  en^Mjl' 
to  resist  the  shot  from  nine-pounder  guns.  For  this  pur{s»e 
they  must  be  made  by  planting  parallel  to  each  other,  it 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  two  rowa  of  strong  pi!-  *, 
those  in  each  r6#  being  close  together,  and  the  intcnii 
between  the  rows  being  filled  with  earth  op  to  the  heiL'ht  ot 
the  loop  holes,  which  should  now  be  immediately  under  ti  '• 
roof  of  the  building.  The  roof  must  be  made  shell-proof  un 
before ;  but  it  has  been  recommended,  when  the  work  u  t-  t 
overlooked  by  the  enemy,  and  when  its  breadth  will  perm.:, 
to  have  the  piles  forming  the  side-walls  long  enoagh  to  r>'.* 
above  the  roof,  and,  either  alone,  or  with  a  mass  of  car: ; 
behind  them,  to  serve  as  a  parapet. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  setting  fire  to  the  blockhoi>.» 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  part  of  the  earth  o  >■ 
tained  from  thence  should  be  raised  against  the  buildin  j  «« 
high  as  the  loop-holes,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  exten  r.-. 
and  the  rest  may  be  thrown  beyond  the  oounter^carp. ;.. 
form  there  what  is  called  a  reverse  glacis. 

Any  area  inclosed  for  the  purposes  of  defence  by  pi'u^    - 
palisades,  or  by  logs  of  timber  horizontally  disposed.   I  . 
without  a  roof,  and  defended  by  loop-holes  and  maciii'-'    .- 
tions,  is  sometimes  called  a  blockhouse;  more  gene  :. 
however,  such  constructions  are  called  stockades,    ui;(«  r 
which  word  they  will  be  described. 

(See  Bousmard,  Essai  General  de  Fortification  ;  Di:i»'.  -. 
Memorial  pour  les  Travaur  de  Guerre ;  Macauley,  Cap:  a  r. 
J.  S.,  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification.) 

BLOCKING-COURSE.    [See  ENTABLATtTRs] 

BLOEM  A  ART,  ABRAHAM,  an  historical  paint«^r,  »  i> 
born  at  Gorcum  in  1567,  but  resided  principally  at  Utrt« .  l 
His  father  practised  architecture  and  sculpture.     He  ]"^ 
sessed  originality  and  feeling,  but  was  a  complete  raanrit  *  -r. 
making  nature  subservient  to  his  own  peculiar  style,     s  :. - 
accounts  say  that  he  never  travelled ;  but  others,  perha: «.    * 
better  authority,  state  that  he  spent  at  least  above  ten  *t   -• 
at  Paris.     Still  his  advantages  from  travelling  "Were    r 
great,  and  this  circumstance  must  have  conduced  to  ke*-f 
genius  cramped,  and  have  prevented  his  acquiring  a  r««r-' 
taste.     Thus  he  has  painted  historical  pictures  in  wh:rti  ».  ■ 
figures  are  as  large  as  life,  which  shows  that  be  had  the  i  j-. 
bition  of  doing  something  great;  but  the  costume  is  *• 
Dutch,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.    This  error  :  .- 
indeed  been  committed  by  other  painters,  both  before  ;     . 
since  his  time,  in  the  highest  departments  of  the  art ;  ir.<-«  . 
certainly  it  is  a  more  unfortunate  blunder  in  Holland  tr  a 
Italy.     He  acquired  however  considerable  skill  in  tb  .*  p   . 
tice  of  his  art.     Besides  historical  pictures  he  also  exci.- 
some  landscapes,  which  have  been  admired,  and  he  v**^  i 
a  stranger  to  the  etching  needle.    His  works  have  r^ma  :•  ■ 
almost  entirely  in  his  native  coimtry,  and  are  chtetty  at  .^  ■ 
sterdam.     There  are  pictures  of  his  in  some  of  the  chu. '-     - 
at  Brussels  and  Mechlin.     He  died  in  1647,  aetJorriinj'  : 
some  accounts,  but  others  say  1657.    There  are  engra\  .  . 
of  his  works  very  spiritedly  executed  by  Bolswert. 

Abraham  left  four  sons,  two  painters  and  two  ensTavv- 
according  to  other  accounts,  only  three  sons.  Comelui-.. 
eldest,  was  an  engraver,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  c>- .  • 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  giving  a  sutler  •    . 
to  his  shadows  than  his  predecessors.    The  accounts  .'t  H 
maart  and  his  sons  are  exccedinpjly  confused  aodo-:  :•■  ■ 
dictory.     In  some  particulars  we  have  followed  Het  L-  ■  ^ 
der  doorlurht.  Nederland.  en  eenige  Hoogebnisrhe  >  ■> 
ders,  &c.,  door  K.  Van  Mander ;  J.  de  Jongh's  ed.  1 76 4. 
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